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PREFACE, 


Thb  isniOT  of  tioM  are  manifeld,  v&d  the  fishkm  of  the  world  ebmge.  Few 
things  w«re  ao  maoh  decried,  little  more  then  a  doeen  jmtb  ego,  as  CoDtreyersj. 
It  was  the  order  of  the  day  then  to  rtpregeoi  faith  and  reason  as  antagonists,  and 
to  eonfimnd  the  advoeates  of  free  diecussion  wHh  the  abettors  of  toepticism  and  the 
Itedeis  in  political  agitations.  Much  of  this  is  giren  np  ae  nntenable.  Coo- 
tnmnj  has  now  almost  incorporated  itself  with  onr  daily  life,  sad  the  search 
for  tmth  has  been  sekonly  declared  to  be  a  hmian  dotj.  Parliaments,  pnlpits, 
ptatfiorma,  peifedieals,  and  pamphlets,  almost  ananimonslj  coneor  in  regarding 
cveiy  topic  as  "  a  qneetion."  Kewepapers  discoss,  conventions  debate,  conferences 
argne^  and  paUio  meetings  consider;  while  all  assert  theif  desire  to  discorer  a 
reaswwftfe  sslatioB  of  the  matters  which  engage  their  attention. 

This  Magasine  flist  systematically  brought  controrerey  into  troe  relationship 
with  the  active  thooght  of  the  age,  and  undertook,  not  only  to  ednoate  the 
reason  in  its  operations,  bat  to  substantiate experimeotally  the  far-seeiDg  maxim  of 
Ednrand  Bnrice-^''  He  that  wrestles  with  ns  strengthens  onr  nerves  and  sharpens 
our  skill.  Onr  antagonist  Is  onr  helper."  Onr  faith  in  the  ezcelleocy  of  coo- 
tforersy  as  a  means  of  settlog  forth  tmth  in  a  clear,  strong  light  has  never 
faltered,  never  wavered;  and  we  have  seen  it  grow-~eince  the  time  when  we  took 
np  onr  editorial  pen — ^from  the  great  weakness  of  a  shunned  activity  to  the  great 
power  of  a  popaliir  method  of  tmktiiig  the  graves-t  interests,  and  of  stirring  the 
greatest  thougbts.  Experience  hss  cfftfimaied  qnf- early  faith.  This  Magssine 
wsa  originated  with  a  fixed  punpose^  iMid  to  th*t  fts^conductore  have  adhered  with 
rigid  honesty,  viz.,  that  every  hhportant  question  sbonld  receive,  so  far  as  their 
abOity  or  that  of  their  contributors  ootild  reachy  ^Impartial  discassion." 

The  manner  in  which  the  various  dcbstfs  contained  in  onr  successive  volumes  have 


esnicd  en  amply  proves  that  taste,' temper,  and  judgment  may  eo-exlst  with 
keen,  indaive,  and  trenchant  controversy,  and  that  wrangling  and  offensive  speech 
are  not  the  necessary  concomitants  of  a  vigorously  contested  debate.  The  present 
Tohune,  we  think,  demonstrates  more  emphatically  than  ever  the  utility  of  contro- 
versy in  eaosing  the  inward  ibroes  of  man  to  exert  themselves  in  an  intenser  fbrm, 
sad  fai  giving  a  livelier  impreeaion  of  the  truth  from  its  close  Juxtaposition  with 
errot:.  The  topics  discussed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fresh  and  living  con- 
victions of  the  writers  have  been  expressed  in  these  pages,  ought  to  commend  this 
volume  to  all  lovers  of  reasoned  thought;  while  the  position  which  our  Magssine 
occopies  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  as  the  first  and,  as  yet,  the  only  organ 
lor  **  the  free  and  open  encounter"  of  opinion,  entitles  it  to  the  good  wishes  and 
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help  of  all  who  appreciate  the  advantage  of  training  men  to  ezerdae  their  jndg* 
menta  with  caltared  care  and  trained  aagacitj.  * 

To  the  nnmerona  and  able  contribntora  to  whom  the  preeionsneaB  of  this  volame 
18  mainly  dae,  we  owe  heartj  thanks  for  their  eednlooa  care  in  thinking  and  writing, 
for  their  frankneM  of  speechi  and  their  atadiona  avoidance  of  harahnen  or 
pereonalitj. 

In  taking  note'  of  the  matters  oompoaing  thia  volnme,  whUe  allocating  the  first 
place  to  the  cantroreraial  papers,  we  cannot  avoid  reBecting  with  pleaaure  on  the 
valne  of  the  leading  articles,  so  varied  in  aabject,  yet  ao  interestingly  compoaed, 
which  have  been  famished  by  Mr.  Neil.  *'  The  Essayiat "  reqnirea  that  the  worth 
and  utility  of  ita  contents  shonld  be  recognized ;  while  the  range  and  importance 
of  the  matters  broaght  before  the  reader  in  "  The  Beviewer  "  will  prove  that  oar 
efforts  are  not  slackening  as  the  yeara  fleet  on.  *'  The  Topic,"  besidea  affordmg  a 
fine  training-gronnd  for  yoanger  controversialists,  or  those  whose  avocations  allow 
them  little  leisare  to  elaborate  thonght,  yet  think  intelligently  and  express  them- 
selves tersely,  has  broaght  before  as  some  of  the  most  important  passing  events  of 
car  own  times.     We  are  glad  to  find  that  its  beneficiality  is  widely  appreciated. 

If  we  look  with  less  pleasare  on  **  The  Societies'  Section,"  we  aocoant  for  oar 
disappointment  by  reflecting  that  many  Secretaries  modestly  conolade  that  a  noUce 
in  a  daily  paper  shonld  suffice  for  their  Associationa.  By  this,  as  we  think  it^ 
mistaken  humility,  the  force  of  example — the  kindly  cheering  on  of  aociety 
by  aooiety — is  lost,  and  the  sense  of  companionship  in  self-culture  is  taken  away. 
Should  the  officials  of  Yoang  Men's  Associations  bestir  themselves,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  heighten  the  value  of  this  department.  The  usefulness  of  **  The  Inqairer" 
is  atill  maintained,  and  the  kindliness  of  our  readers  in  supplying  anawera  to  qneriea 
merita  acknowledgment.  **  Our  Collegiate  Course "  affords  the  opportunity  of 
doing  test-work  in  the  process  of  self-culture,  such  aa  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
and  claims,  from  the  paina  it  costs  the  conductors,  more  practical  attention  than  it 
baa  aa  yet  received. 

As  years  grow  on  ns,  we  become  more  thoroughly  attached  to  our  readers  and 
our  aims.  We  have  given  the  grudgeless  laboura  of  our  nighta  and  days  to  the 
increase  of  the  intellectual  advantagea  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Amid  com- 
petitors of  all  daases  and  all  claims  and  schemes,  we  have  hitherto  held  on  oar 
single  independent  course,  in  the  conviction  that,  by  the  earneat  culture  of  thought, 
our  fellow-men,  especially  our  young  men,  would  be  most  truly  benefited,  and 
truth  be  ultimately  moat  aurely  established.  In  the  full  hope  of  continued  succeaa, 
and  grateful  fur  such  earnests  of  it  as  oocaaionally  reach  us,  we  are  content,  aa 
heretofore,  **  to  labour  and  to  wait."  Header,  labour  with  us;  and,  by  aneh  aid  as 
yoa  can  give,  encourage  ns  atill  in  our  endeavour  to— 

**  Didpense  the  treasures  of  exalted  thought. 
To  virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  strife  of  emolation  start." 
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Eloqvbkce,  ouUpokenness,  though  a  rare»  ifl  not  a  modem  mani- 
festation of  thoufi^ht.  In  the  elder  civilizationa  of  Europe,  oratory- 
was  cultivated  as  a  scientific  art,  and  was  a  pojrtion  of  the  practical 
outfit  of  a  public  man.  All  political  business  was  transacted,  in  its 
earlier  stages,  orally,  and  was  only  submitted  to  writing  in  its 
finished  state.  It  was  registered,  not  reported.  The  merely  re- 
flectiye  mind  could  not  immediately  influence  popular  feeling  or 
public  events.  Heady  utterance  and  attractive  si>eech  were  more 
efficacious  than  weight  of  character  or  power  of  mind.  The  neces- 
sities of  these  ages  required  talkers,  and  the  existence  of  the 
demand  developed  the  supply.  Oratory  became  a  nrofession,  and 
Eloquence  an  art ;  rules,  maxims,  precepts,  detailed  treatises,  and 
common-place  models  multiplied  and  abounded,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  on  political  affairs  received  a  far  larger  share  of  attention 
than  th£  endia  to  be  attained  by  it — the  maintenance  of  public  free- 
dom and  political  independence,  the  spread  of  comfort,  the  extension 
of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  diffusion  of  righteousness  of  life. 

The  public  necessities  of  the  ancient  world  made  aU  their  lite- 
rature oral.  The  poets  declaimed  their  magnificent  epics,  their 
thrilling  odes,  their  glowing  h3rmn8,  or  burning  lyrics,  at  their 
splendid  public  festivities,  in  their  war-camps,  at  the  tables  of 
heroes  and  dynasts,  and  round  the  altars  of  their  country's 
gods.  Nor  were  "the  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs"  of 
the  authors  of  "measurable  son^"  alone  felicitously  breathed 
into  the  listening  ear.  The  historian  made  the  assembled  Greeks 
glow  and  pant,  and  thrill  and  applaud,  as  at  the  august  celebra- 
tions of  their  national  "games"  they  met  in  crowds  and 
thought  in  multitudes.  The  sta^e  grew  out  of  this  recitative 
requirement  of  a  bookless  age,  history  developed  into  tragedy, 
and  satire  into  comedy— the  chorus  taking  the  bard's  place. 
Thii  mimic  representative  of  life  gathered  to  its  service  some  of  the 
noblest  spirits  of  antiquity,  and  imparted  to  spoken  literature  a 
notability  and  dignity  which  after  ages  have  been  unable  to  attain. 
The  staid  philosopher  was  even  fain  in  those  distant  times  to  wed  his 
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thoughts  to  music,  or  to  arrange  them  for  declamatory  utterance ;  and 
hence  Eloquence  became  the  normal  form  of  ancient  thought.  The 
great  aim  was  to  give  each  idea  so  much  grace  as  to  attract,  force 
as  to  impress,  ana  vigour  as  to  fix  it  in  the  memory,  and  make  it 
blend  indissolubly  thereafter  with  the  hearer's  mind.  Then  thought 
issued  quick,  living,  newly-begotten,  with  all  its  mysterious  and 
spontaneous  activity  from  the  thinker's  spirit,  and  entered  with  all 
the  fascination  of  a  fresh-created  gift  into  the  hearer's  heart.  Tho 
ecstasy  of  excitement,  the  energy  of  vitalized  intelligence,  and  the 
exquisite  exaltation  of  emotion  consequent  on  the  stir  of  mind,  gave 
Eloquence  a  matchless  charm  and  a  surpassing  potency.  The  anxious,, 
study -worn  speaker,  moved  by  many  concurrent  influences,  grew  as 
it  were  with  his  inborn  thought ;  the  fervour  of  his  emotions  was 
kindled,  the  whole  framework  of  his  body  thrilled  and  tingled  witk 
the  tremor  of  his  mind's  activity ;  and  as  he  shed  "  the  consummate 
flower"  of  intellectuality  along  the  crowd — himself  transformed 
into  one  oral,  vivid  argument  and  impulse — ^how  could  his  majestia 
attitude,  his  quivering  gestures,  his  flashing  eye,  his  knit  features* 
his  expressive  and  varying  intonations,  nia  tiptoed  anxiety  to 
influence  and  persuade,  his  very  livingness,  fail  to  rivet  attention^ 
and  startle  into  hitherto  unfelt  rapturousness  the  excitable  throog» 
whose  spirits  lay  like  An  ^olian  harp  trembling  under  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  ihought«ennched  ur  which  had  been  just  made  vocal  witk 
his  soul's  life  P 

It  is  true  that  it  was  a  dying  energy  which  was  thus  cast  forth 
upon  the  embracing  atmosphere,  but  it  was  thus  all  the  more 
wondrous  in  its  magic;  tor  the  orator  himself  seemed  spell» 
bound,  filled  with  some  strange,  immortal  essence,  which  gathered 
together  the  whole  energies  of  his  Imng,  and  flashed  it  forth  witb 
vigorous  impulse  into  every  other  spirit.  And  though  the  voice  died 
in  the  distance,  and  the  words  faded  faster  than  the  flower-leaves 
which  the  wind  had  shaken,  yet  the  intensified  life  they  contained 
fixed  them  in  the  very  hearts  of  those  whose  bosoms  glowed 
beneath  their  influence.  The  voice  of  Eloquence  was  not  that  of 
pure  thought  and  calm  reflectiveness — it  was  that  of  thought  filled 
with  the  forces  and  fires  of  the  emotions,  touched  with  the  blood-felt 
enthusiasm  of  a  greatened  nature,  buoyant  with  the  e^diilaratioci  of 
an  excited  spirit,  vibrating  with  the  very  inner. energies  of  life- 
thought,  decked  by  imagination,  vital  with  passion^  and  glorified  by 
the  ^astic  art  of  genius.  The  whole  of  the  capacities  of  the  ancient 
orator — ^intellectual,  moral,  imaginative,  sensitive,  and  phy steal — 
were  at  once  congenialized  and  unified ;  and  this  sublime  essenoe 
and  pith  of  the  human  mind»  when  uttered,  was  w^xthily  called 
Eloquence. 

^  or  was  the  thought^tossed  brain  of  the  teeming  thinker,  'vrhile 
collocating  his  ideas  and  marshHlling  the  ordered  vocables  into 
organized  masses  of  eflective  speech,  aione  busy ;  the  emotkmal  and 
critical  Greeks,  by  constant  usage,  had  acquired  a  fastidiously  delicate 
intellectual  power,  and  a  discriminating  susceptibility  of  taste ;  they 
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were  k^en-mghted  in  the  detection  of  faults  or  flaws,  and  exquisitely 
subtle  in  the  perception  of  beauties  or  excellences  in  the  argumen- 
tatire  periods  of  the  intelleetaal  gladiators  who  in  the  pablic  assem- 
bli«0  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  polished  arbitrement  of  debate ; 
or  sought,  by  the  use  of  <»ral  expression,  to  win  the  applause  or 
wield  the  destinies  of  those  wild  and  restless  republics,  "  where 
grew  ths  arts  of  war  and  peace."  Only  the  resistless  spirits  of  the 
age  oould  look  with  unabashed  and  unintimidated  self-reliance 
upon  those  mossed  crowds  of  critical  listeners,  and  risk  the  perilous 
Tentore  of  giving  form  and  pressure  to  opinions  in  their  presence, 
and  by  the  forth*casting  of  fit  speech  dare  to  inform,  exhort,  arouse, 
rebuke,  or  dissuade  those  man  whose  lires  were  spent  in  making 
history.  The  mint  and  coinage  of  ordinary  minds  oould  not  stir 
the  jndieisl  and  deliberative  Greeks  to  change.  They  could  weigh, 
and  test,  and  seom  the  little  thoughts  of  unimpressive  men,  and 
toss  their  advice  to  the  passing  winds.  There  was  another  class  of 
miada  which  was  effectless  on  a  Greek  crowd — the  profound,  ear- 
nert^  andemofistrative,  reflective  men — ^men  whose  worth  consisted 
in  their  deep  rbien  into  human  things,  the  very  gravity  of  whose 
thoaghte  pot  a  seal  upon  their  lips  among  the  clamorous  throng,  and 
ths  oamtiona  balsjice  of  whose  iatelleots  restrained  them  from  ^ing 
a  one-sided  part  in  any  nnblio  movement.  Such  men  the  Greeks 
could  sever  oomprehena — ^the  neutralitjr  of  carefully  elaborated 
refleotiveaeas  was  never  theirs ;  pore,  ummpassioned  thought  could 
seldom  move  them ;  the  statuesque,  keen-chiselled  logic  of  specu- 
lative ■Mads  could  never  charm  and  overpower  their  spirits  like  the 
rieUy-ec^osred  riietoorio  of  the  eloquent.  Mere  logic  was  useless, 
fatileu  llie  giaot  bones  of  great  thoughts  required  to  have  the 
looted  tliews  aad  rope-hard  muscles  wnich  moved  tiiem  subdued 
into  graee*  and  inlaid  with  softer  tissues,  until  the  harmonies  and 
proportions  of  a  perfect  form  displa^d  themselves,  and  the  eye 
nsBoed,  the  ohedc  ftnshad,  the  skin  crimsoned,  and  the  blue  veins 
rose  with  the  pulsing  vitalities  of  a  vigorous  gymnast  or  a  potent 
gladiator :  then  alone  was  logic  resistless ;  for  it  had  been  trained, 
aeveloped,  matured,  and  made  flexibly  graceful  by  rhetoric. 

In  such  a  state  of  civilization,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that^— 
as  Cleon,  son  of  Cleeenetus,  said  in  an  Athenian  assembly — "  the 
chief  wish  of  every  man  was  to  be  a  good  speaker."  •  The  eloquent 
were  the  imghty  masters  of  the  human  mind ;  to  them  the  facile 
Gtt^m^uA ;  on  them  they  laTished  political  power ;  by  them 
they  were  moved  or  soothed ;  for  them  they  prepared  rewards  and 
crowns ;  tilirough  l^em  all  business  was  managed ;  and  among  them 
all  offieee,  argraadie^nents,  and  honours  were  distributed.  "  The 
tide  of  words"  became  all-powerful,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Greek  repviblice  degenerated,  till  the^  became  ^*  spectators  of  words, 
and  hearers  of  actions,"  and  more  like  audiences  of  men  sitting  to 
hesr  the  contentions  of  sophists,  than  men  met  to  deliberate  on  the 
maniHieiaent  of  a  commonwealth. 

Thu  dedeasion  resulted  from  the  emphasis  laid  upon,  and  the 
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importance  attached  to  Eloquence  as  an  end  instead  of  a  means ;  as 
the  pure  form  of  a  statue  becomes  to  the  intent  artist  a  far  more 
viyid  interest  than  the  idea  it  is  required  to  embody,  or  the  event  it 
is  meant  to  memorial.  Spoken  thought  always  tends  to  become 
impassioned;  the  contagion  of  passion  kindles  in  speaker  and 
hearer  alike ;  a  fiercer  glow  of  personal  feeline  intensifies  the  con* 
current  forces  of  excitement,  and  quickens  me  interest  of  each. 
The  object  the  orator  aims  at  is  success;  the  object  the  listener 
should  have  is  the  attainment  of  right  and  true  thought:  but 
when  the  hearer  is  caught  into  the  whirl  of  the  speaker's  enthu- 
siasm, he  loses  all  sense  of  the  whereabouts  he  occupies,  and 
succumbs  at  last  to  that  superinduced  motion,  and  gives  up  self- 
reckoning  altogether.  The  habit  of  the  orator  gains  power  by 
constancy  of  usage,  and  the  readiness  to  yield  to  his  power  increases 
by  frequency  of  submission,  until  the  eloquent  man  acquires  a 
sort  of  dominion  over  the  will,  and  makes  it  enter  into  servitude  to 
him  and  his  intents.  Then  Eloquence  becomes  an  art,  tact  takes 
the  place  of  conviction,  and  men  speak  to  gain  their  own  ends,  not 
to  attain  the  best  ends.  The  people  criticize  the  oratory  rather 
than  the  matter  of  the  oration,  ana  give  their  suffrage,  not  to  the 
best  adviser,  but  to  the  most  efficient  speaker:  sophistry  arises, 
and  sophists  abound,  and  Eloquence  ceases  to  be  outspoleenne$8, — ^in 
fact,  ceases  to  be,  though  not  to  be  so  named.  When  Greek  oratory 
became  a  mere  art,  it  ceased  to  be  a  great  fact, — its  resistless  force 
failed. 

In  like  manner  Soman  eloquence,  when  it  was  invigorated  by 
genuine  feeling,  interest,  and  purpose,  maintained  its  nobility  and 
power ;  but  so  soon  as  it  substituted  the  artistic  for  the  actual,  it 
oecame  inane  and  inutile.  By  losing  the  living  essence,  it  lost  its 
moving  power ;  and  on  ceasing  to  be  the  soul-felt  expression  of  a 
truly  entertained  opinion,  it  ceased  to  stir  the  pulse  and  excite  the 
spirit  to  pour  a  contagious  intensity  into  the  passion-ful  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  it  no  longer — 

**  Roused  the  world-bestriding  ^iant, 
Sinking  fast  in  slaveiy's  arms." 

It  is  ever  so.    Beality  is  the  life  of  thought;  and  living  thought 
alone  is  powerful, — ^is  Eloquence. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  advance  the  foregoing  remarks 
on  ancient  Eloquence,  that  we  may  bring  out,  with  the  emphasis  of 
contrast,  the  distinction  between  the  oratory  of  the  past  and  the 
present  time ;  and  that  our  readers  may  be  led  to  mark  this  point 
particularly,  as  one  having  vast  issues  involved  in  it,  in  any  discus- 
sion on  the  nature,  power,  and  influence  of  modern  Eloquence. 
The  ancient  orators  quickened  thought,  and  intensified  its  action, 
by  exciting  and  straining  the  feelings  and  emotions, — by  employing 
a  varied,  ornamented,  and  impassioned  style,  and  by  the  prominent 
and  vivid  exhibition  of  their  own  vehement,  impetuous,  and  impres- 
sive fervour.    The  pithy  force  of  their  expressions  caught  the  ear, 
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and  ebarmed  the  bearer  with  its  appropriateness,  stirred  the 
emotions,  animated  the  feelings,  roused  tne  passions,  and  so  brought 
the  inner  faculties  of  their  audiences  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
manding energies  of  the  speaker,  who  used  them  to  dun  and  din 
the  intellect  into  active  thoagbt.  Thongh  dose-textured  reasoning 
often  underlay  the  many-hued  surface  of  the  stretehing  web  of 
word-woven  reflection,  yet  the  glow  and  radiance  first  attracted 
Ihe  attentive  interests  of  the  Athenian  assemblies  or  the  Eoman 
crowds.  Rhetoric  coloured  the  careM  draft  which  logic  drew,  and 
the  vivid  tints  struck  the  eye  before  the  grace  of  form  was  noted. 
They  kindled  reason  with  the  fires  of  passion,  and  tipped  the  arrows 
of  uieir  invectives  with  the  venom  of  their  own  mflamed  hearts. 
Even  while  merely  perusing  them,  the  eager  and  suspended  soul 
feels  that,  under  the  influence  of  their  out-breathed  thoughts, — 

'*  P«ttion*8  fierce  illapee 
Booses  the  mind*a  whole  fabric;  with  sappiies 
Of  readj  impolae,  keeps  th*  elastic  powers 
InteDselj  poised,  and  polishee  anew 
Bj  that  collision  all  the  fine  machine." 

In  modem  Eloquence  much  of  this  is  changed.  Indeed  there  are 
few  exertions  of  the  mind  in  which  the  modifying  power  of  circum- 
stances is  more  marked  than  in  the  means  by  which  the  orator  of  an 
age  like  ours  "  astonishes,  enraptures,  elevates,"  and  instructs  an 
audience,  compared  with  those  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  men 
and  nations  of  those  century-hoar  eras  when  Demosthenes  uttered 
his  resistless  orations,  or  Cicero  declaimed  his  grand  and  ample  sen- 
tences, instinct  at  once  with  grace,  beauty,  and  life.  The  insti- 
tutions of  modem  society  have  imparted  a  sedateness,  temperance, 
argumentativeness,  and  business-like  tone  to  many  things,  and  to  none 
more  than  to  Eloquence.  The  poet  may  still  adorn  the  complicated 
members  of  his  verse  with  all  the  gorgeous*  rarity  and  wondrous 
beauty  fancy  can  yield,  and  tone  the  undulating  harmony  of  his  lay 
to  please  himself;  and  yet  be  faultless.  The  sculptor  must  conserve 
the  weird  and  stainless  purity  and  symmetry  of  the  olden  models,  or 
impart  but  the  palest  tinge  of  earthliness  to  the  lineaments  into 
which  **he  hews  the  marble."  The  painter  may  dash  his  colours  on 
the  willing  canvas  in  any  groupings  and  forms  which  may  best 
give  effective  visibility  to  the  inner  ideal  from  which  he  works. 
The  musician  may  weave  the  moving  air  into  a  gossamery  mantle 
of  enchantment,  and  touch  the  soul  by  the  thin  medium  which 
enwraps  the  earth  in  any  mode  which  gratifies  his  gifted  spirit. 
The  orator,  however,  cannot  nowadays  express  the  strong  conception 
vitalized  by  his  mind  in  the  full  pith  and  plenitude,  with  the  unde- 
viating  directness  and  thrilling  passionateness,  the  moving  energy 
and  impulsive  variousness  whien  his  ideas  may  possess,  but  must 
soothe  nis  mind  and  smooth  his  style  to  the  practical  level  of  a 
colder  age; — unless,  indeed,  some  political  convulsion,  sopae  moral 
monstrosity,  some  unexampled  eventuality  in  social  life,  some 
■pirit-stimng  hour  occur,  in  which  the  mind  shakes  off*  the  shackles 
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of  conTentionality,  like  the  withes  whiok  bind  a  fre^<«iPakeiied 
giftat;  iken-^ 

"  The  words  ©f  in«n, 
Big  with  the  vei7  uiotHin  of  their  sonis, 
BeeiarB  with  what  accutmlated  fane 
Th'  inpettioiie  nerve  of  punioB  aifcm  on 
The  native  weijght  and  tneijgj  of  thingt.'' 

As  the  province  of  law  extends,  the  surface  of  civilization  is  widened, 
the  regularity  and  simplicity  of  thou^t  is  cultivated,  tlie  difiusi^n 
of  knowledge  broadens  over  the  earth,  the  devotion  to  business  and 
matters  of  Fact  is  deepened  and  intenslGed,  the  power  as  well  as  the 
province  of  Eloqitence  will  be  altered.  We  do  not  believe  that  at 
any  time  the  persuasive  influence  of  oratory  will  fail;  that  the 
fresh-bom  thought  of  the  dilated  soul,  that  tlie  effluent  emotion  of 
the  living  teacher,  will  ever  cease  to  be  efBcacious,  or  resign  their 
functions,  before  "  the  sober,  gainful  arts  of  modern  days  :'*  yet 
we  think  that  the  potent  roice  of  the  public  speaker  must,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  subdued  and  modified,  and  that  be  can  now  only, 
or  at  least  chiefly,  become  the  master  of  the  heart  by  acquiring  the 
control  of  the  intellect.  I^or  do  we  think  that  the  moderji  orator 
has  a  less  noble  function  in  exercising  the  be«t  eflbrts  of  his  skill  to 
form  the  life,  and  rule  the  emotions  of  the  society  of  our  own  day, 
than  had  the  great  professor  of  the  divine  art  of  Eloquence  in  the 
days  of  old.  xhough  the  newspaper  flashes  the  energy  of  thought 
daily  into  the  public  mind  in  vivid,  vigorous,  sententious,  and 
ornate  phrase ;  the  pamphlet  eows  along  the  flelds  of  opinion  the 
seed  of  active  and  nervous  intellectuBlity ;  the  magazine  brightens 
the  whole  hemisphere  of  social  life  with  the  light  of  genius,  or  the 
radiancy  of  a  polished  reflectiveness ;  the  volume  treasures  tip  the 
sage's  thought,  the  thinker's  argumentative  cogency,  or  the  poet's 
fluent  ardour ;  the ,  published  sermon  distils  among  the  eager 
crowds  the  words  in  which  the  divine  message  has  been  delivered ; 
and  the  reported  speech  brings  to  the  eye  the  phrases  employed  by 
those  who  can  expatiate  and  discourse  on  matters  of  interest, — 
''still,  the  conjuration  and  the  mighty  magic"  of  personality  can 
never  but  impart  to  the  speaker's  thought  "  the  light  tliat  never 
was  on  land  or  sea/'  and  give  it  a  necromantic  fascination  that 
will  throb  into  the  very  soul,  and  thrill  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  heart.  The  press  is  mighty  as  an  engine  for  instruction,  per- 
auasion,  and  delight;  but  the  living, thought-discharging,  passionate 
fervour  of  an  orator,  as  he  forges  and  launches  forth  the  volatile 
essence  of  his  apirit  in  forms  oi  power  and  diction  of  pith,  with  a 
speed  that  defies  observation,  a  resistlesaness  that  brooks  no 
obstacle,  and  an  art  that  is  consummate  in  its  apparent  artlesaness, 
is  a  potency  which  diffuses  animation,  ardour,  glow,  and  energy  into 
the  audience,  and  sets  the  contagious  influence  of  emotion  in  ever* 
enwrapping  circles  closer  and  closer  round  the  soul ;  till,  whirled 
into  the  vortex,  it  too  becomes  an  incorporate  part  of  the  active 
motion  whufli  has  bc^n  excited,  and  resigns  itself  to  the  orer- 
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mMtering  Tehemenoy  which  captures  and  eaptivates  it.  This 
•pecinl  epell  the  press  can  nerer  appropriate.  The  dead,  cold 
colnmns  of  type  range  themselves  before  the  eje,  and  tell,  with 
ezaetest  raiauteaess  periiapa,  the  thouffhts  and  words  which  the 
speaker  expressed ;  hot  the  animated  form,  the  flashing  eye,  the 
tense-strong  eountenanoe,  the  living  intonations,  the  emphasis  of 
feeling,  and  the  eoncnrrent  throbbing  of  many  hearts,  as  the  idio- 
matic utterance  of  his  ideas  touches  them,  for  the  time  being,  into  a 
special  unity,  are  all  a-wanting,  and  cannot  be  represented.  Cha- 
neter,  position,  power,  c<»porate  or  individual  station,  may  all  be 
indicated  by  titles  or  terms ;  bat  the  fascination  of  personality,  and 
of  the  actual  eyewitoessing  of  thought,  coming  into  being,  ripe  from 
the  master-spirit  who  uttors  it,  cannot  be  oonyeyed  through  any 
phraseological  description,  however  copious,  elaborate,  sprightly, 
elegant,  or  varied.    In  reading,  all  these  enter  the  mind  in  sequent 

nleness,  in  one  long  line  of  straight-going  exoursiveness  ;  while 
istening,  all  these  converge,  concur,  and  co-operate,  with  a 
onited,  appulsive  power  upon  each  individual  mind,  and  so  place 
each  under  strikingly  similar  conditions  of  intellectaal  activity.  The 
ebam  is  the  charm  of  life ;  and  where  the  press  fails,  it  fails, — 
"  for  life  is  wanting  there." 

But  the  press,  though  not  able  to  reproduce  at  once  the  entire 
unity  of  the  ravishment  of  oratory,  has  had  much  to  do  with 
efTeeting  the  modifications  which  'Eloquence  has  undcfgone  in 
modem  days.  Thinkers  are  not  now  compelled  to  culture  all 
the  expreesive  and  impressive  facidties,  to  perfection  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  the  entirety  of  their  nature  and  being,  to  deploy  their 
wkole  life  into  the  publication  of  their  ideas.  The  press  presents 
man  with  a  means  of  communicating  with  his  fellows  in  another 
ibrm  than  that  in  which,  in  ancient  times,  the  man  of  thought 
required  to  meet,  affect,  and  excite  bis  comrades  in  life's  pathways. 
Wnile  this  opportunity  has  intensified  the  individual  capacities 
of  the  soul,  it  has  lessened  the  wholeness  as  well  as  the  whole- 
eemeness  of  intellectual  efforts,  and  has  divorced  power  from 
power ;  so  that,  in  our  day,  we  many  times  find  the  best  writers  of 
the  age  ineSeetive  in  speech,  and  our  most  effective  speakers  by  no 
aeatts  the  most  thoroughly  trained  in  the  arts  contributory  to 
amtmentative  eogency,  or  accuracy  of  verbal  expression. 

Kxteraporaneousness  is  plenteous  enough  in  the  study  or  the 
editorial  sQmetnm^  but  it  is  of  a  sort  which  cannot  throw  itself  out  and 
4>ff  in  the  blaeeof  day,  and  among  crowds.  An  almost  superhuman 
intnitircQess  regsrding  the  causes  or  issues  of  events ;  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  precise  thought  and  concise  expression ;  a  marvellous 
^titode  for  popular  exposition,  are  daily  displayed  in  the  leading 
artudes  of  the  great  joumab  and  periodicals ;  but  the  rapid  pen 
^ifeia,  and  the  tarenchant  mind  is  palsied  by  the  mere  personal 
^oi^rega^g  of  the  public  to  be  addressed;  and  the  man  who 
ooutd  fling  down  upon  the  broad  expanded  sheet  before  him  with 
«21  but  the  speed  of  speech,  will  falter,  and  fail,  and  quail  before 
an  aadienee  who  wait  upon  him  to  expedite  those  very  thoughts 
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along  the  TiewlesB  atmosphere  at  a  public  meeting.  Introspection  is 
too  active  in  him,  and  his  own  consciousness  is  too  much  developed 
to  permit  the  usual  and  rec^uisite  concentration  of  ideas  to  wmch 
habit  inclines  him ;  and  the  disturbing  play  of  the  outgoing  emotions 
is  too  active  and  engrossing  to  allow  him  to  use  his  whole  faculty 
of  thought  upon  the  topic  under  consideration.  An  orator,  on  the 
other  hand,  feels  a  passivity  and  inertia  of  mind  congealing  and 
frost-fixing  his  whole  intellect ;  unless  the  glow  and  animation,  the 
living  excitement  and  inducement  of  a  crowd  be  before  him.  The 
tension  of  his  thoughts  cannot  be  wrought  up  to  effectiveness  unless 
the  emotions  are  under  the  influences  of  a  circle  of  anxious  hearts 
ready  to  be  subjected  in  turn  to  the  controlling  charm  of  his  in- 
vigorated enthusiasm, — unless  an  atmosphere  of  hvingness  environs 
him,  into  which  he  can  impel  the  vivacious  energy  of  an  excited 
and  exciting  mind.  Few  have  such  perfect  and  unalloyed  command 
of  thought,  feeling,  pulse,  frame,  physical  habit,  and  mental  idiosyn- 
crasy, as  to  enable  them  to  give  full  scope  to  the  actual  efferves- 
cence of  the  intellect,  and  in  the  mere  extemporaneity  of  their 
mental  activity  utter  the  impassioned  thought  which  springs  in 
fresh-bom  exuberance  from  the  living  spirit.  The  reticence  of 
modem  manners  is  against  it.  It  is  voted  extravagance  and  rhodo- 
montade.  It  is  rashness,  volubility,  volatility,  bombast,  rant,  froth, 
turgidity,  and  magniloquence, — not  vigour,  raciness,  piquancy,  and 
eloquence.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  said,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
be  in  the  multiplication,  in  our  times,  of  printed  matter, — ^matter 
to  be  read  in  quiet,  and  apart  from  the  play  and  display  of  passions 
and  the  consequent  tendency  in  eveiy  mind  to  compare  the  spoken 
words  with  the  written  style  to  which  we  all  are  so  mueh  more 
accustomed.  This  comparison  operates  to  cool  and  depress  the 
emotions  of  the  speaker,  and  to  incline  the  hearers  to  Judiciality 
and  calmness.  It  has  a  sedative  effect  on  both.  It  makes  Eloquence, 
in  its  ancient  sense, — outspokenness, — ^less  possible,  and,  therefore, 
more  rare  in  modern  than  in  ancient  times. 

Hence  a  great  error  committed  in  our  age  in  regard  to  public 
speaking.  "Si  our  efforts  after  the  attainment  of  an  oratorical  style, 
•—in  our  criticisms  upon  those  who  aim  at  occupying  the  senate- 
house,  or  the  forum,  the  platform,  the  lecture-desk,  or  the  pulpit, 
we  refer  to  the  old  oratory  with  all  its  stir,  its  fearlessness,  its 
passion,  fervour,  power,  flash,  vigour,  invective,  glow,  point,  polish, 
and  antithesis,  as  our  model  and  pattern,  forgetful  in  this  of 
our  own  altered  days  and  ways.  The  elder  orators  had  no  such 
dampening  practicality  as  we  have  to  contend  against;  had  no 
such  mere  reference  to  business,  fact,  interest,  and  section  to 
gratify;  no  such  intricately  collocated  questions  to  unravel;  no 
such  general  culture  to  address ;  no  such  comparison  with  books,, 
treatises,  and  serials,  to  fear ;  and  no  such  criticism  of  men  wielding 
the  vast  powers  of  the  daily  press  to  risk,  endure,  and  run  the 
gauntlet  of.  If  we  say,  then,  that  modern  Eloquence  ought  to  be 
considerably  different  from  that  which  moved  the  aggregated  masses 
of  past  centuries,  we  say  what  facts  warrant  and  experience  pro?es, — 
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tiiat  ancieiit  Eloquence  cannot  rightly  be  cited  either  as  our  **  en- 
sample/*  or  used  aa  the  given  premises  of  a  just  criticism.  Ancient 
Eloqnence  was  impassioned  thought ;  modern  Eloquence  is  thought 
impassioned:  the  former  kindles  uiou^ht  by  the  emotions;  the  latter 
illuatrates  it  by  the  ^lare,  or  lights  it  on  the  way  by  the  glow  of 
passion :  the  one  excited  passion  to  incite  or  induce  thought ;  the 
other  induces  thought  by  reflection,  but  excites  to  active  ulterior 
objects  by  the  stimulation  of  the  passions.  Ancient  Eloquence  per- 
suades ;  modem  Eloquence  not  only  persuades,  but  convinces. 

Conviction  is  the  complete  vanquishment  of  a  resistent  state 
of  mind  by  the  presentation  to  it  of  such  evidence  as  compels 
the  acceptance  oi  that  which  is  proven  by  it  as  true,  conclusive, 
and  satisfactory.  It  is  the  necessary  assent  of  the  intellect  that 
sufficient  proof  has  been  afforded  to  warrant  action  upon  the 
matter  suDJected  to  the  criticism  of  the  reasoning  powers.  Con- 
▼iction  exercises  a  regulating,  guiding,  and  restraining  influence  on 
human  actions  and  their  issues.  It  is  that  state  of  thought  in 
which  a  man  is  able  to  say,  '*  I  have  made  up  my  mind."  lo  con- 
vince is  to  employ  the  means  of  producing  belief, — of  causing  the 
mind  to  regara  certain  principles  or  ideas  as  true,  and  of  inducing 
the  intellect  to  consider  them  as  fixed,  settled,  and  certain.  Per- 
suasion is  something  considerably  different.  Conviction  is  not 
always  followed  by  action,  and  may  only  induce  in  the  mind  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  acquiescence  in  the  mere  accuracy  of  a 
statement  and  an  inteUectuaf  resting  in  the  truths  determined  by  the 
reason,  but  neither  operative  upon  the  conscience, nor  initiative  upon 
the  active  powers.  Suasion  is  the  excitement  and  direction  of  the 
sensibilities  of  men  to  the  exercise  of  deliberation  and  to  the 
employment  of  choice ;  it  isHhe  induction  in  the  mind  of  a  prone- 
ness  or  readiness  to  assent  to  and  comply  with  any  proven  obligation 
or  duty ;  it  is  the  prompting  of  the  incliuations  to  acknowledge  and 
to  act  upon  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  which  are  lodged  in  the 
conscience  or  determined  on  by  the  reason.  Suasion  seeks  to 
promote  activity  of  conduct,  by  adding  the  notion  of  advantageous- 
ness  to  that  of  right,  and  so  inducing  the  poised  and  indeterminate 
mind  to  give  itself  to  that  course  of  conduct  on  behalf  of  which  the 
suasion  is  used.  Persuasion  is  the  thorough  and  entire  mastery  of 
the  whole  nature,  appetites,  instincts,  passions,  inclinations,  habits, 
impulses,  intellect,  conscience,  and  will ;  the  conquest  by  some 
truth  of  all  the  various  powers  of  humanity ;  the  concentration  and 
^iccitement  of  the  whole  personality  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
proposed  end;  the  affecting  of  the  guiding,  governing,  and  de- 
termming  capacities  of  the  man  by  the  authority  of  some  great 
idea,  and  the  creation  of  an  imperious  desire  to  vindicate  and 
effect  the  active  success  of  that  idea.  It  produces  a  oneness  of 
aim  in  the  entire  being,  a  simultaneousness  of  exertion,  and  an 
undivided,  loyalty  to  a  ^ven  dictate  of  the  feelings,  the  will,  or 
the  intellect.  For  this  is  the  point  requiring  particular  note  here, 
that  in  persuasion  any  one  of  the  trine  of  activities,  of  which  the 
soul  is  the  single  umty,  may  acquire  the  over-urging  force,  and 
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compel  tiie  aid  and  agency  of  the  others ;  while  in  coBTietion,  the 
intellect  alone,  though  Bometmiea  induced  by  the  allies,  detennines 
and  fixes,  decides  and  dictates  the  ambitkHi,  pnrsiut,  or  intent,  in 
fisiheranoe  of  which  it  shall  act.  As,  then,  pcrsuaaioti  was  the  sole 
end  of  ancient  EloqueDce--and  eonvietion  requires  to  be  superadded 
to  that  in  the  efforts  of  the  modem  orator — ^it  is  e^dent  that  the 
intellect  must  receiye  a  larger  share  of  interests,  activities,  arts, 
and  infiuenee  of  the  modern  than  of  the  ancient  orator ;  and  henee, 
that  modem  Eloquence  onist  be  characterised  is  the  main  by  a 
much  greater  amount  of  intellectuality  than  that  of  the  ages  and 
times  when  men  in  general  thought  and  read  lees,  were  more 
impulsive,  and  more  easily  stirred  to  passioaafce  aotiTity,  and  quick- 
ened to  exerted  life.  Then  the  good,  the  adyantageous,  the  politic, 
the  plausible,  were  more  frequently  urged ;  now  the  ime,  the  right, 
the  jast,  the  honouraUe,  and  the  elerating,  are  asore  stro&aously 
maintained.  The  progress  of  man  has  imported  isto  ike  possible 
motiyes  by  which  men  may  be  stimulated  highsr  and  hoUer,  nobler 
sind  dearer  truths ;  has  made  effectiye  for  active  excitement  a  wider 
area  of  his  being ;  and  has  hrou^t  within  reach  of  the  orator  a 
much  more  exalted  species  of  nHud.  The  passions  are  probably 
not  less  aotiye  now  than  then,  but  they  are  less  exchudyely  subject 
to  bestirme&t ;  the  sensibilities  are  not  only  more  acute,  but  more 
refined ;  the  inteUeot  is  sabjeeted  to  higher  culture  and  to  holier 
laws ;  tilie  will  is  less  excitable  and  more  easily  controlled : — in  fact, 
the  whole  nature  of  man  has  been  more  duly  «xereiaed,  and  less  left 
to  barren  wastefulness  and  idle  inanitjr.  The  centuries  haye  not 
passed  without  distilling  into  society  influences  of  a  diyiner  cha- 
racter than  H«mer  sung,  Plato  taught,  Demosthenes  employed,  or 
Sophocles  represented;  than  Virgil ^eould  oonceiye,  iLoraoe  act 
upon,  or  Cicero  express.  As  these  haye  permeated  and  pervaded 
life,  pofitics,  aocie^,  books,  talk,  and  men,  they  have  induced 
•changes  in  them  alL  These  changes  agun,  by  action  and  reaction, 
hare  impressed  the  individual  natures  of  men,  and  made  them  more 
aasceptiole  of  the  kindlier  touches  of  humanity,  more  prompt  to 
move  to  the  measiues  of  charity,  more  decided  in  their  love  of 
freedom,  not  as  a  mere  personal  possession,  but  as  affording  a 
fKMsibility  for  the  outgrowth  and  deveiopnent  of  man  in  the 
entirety  of  his  being.  These  changes  demand  iiom  the  modem 
orator  fall  recognition ;  and,  if  rightly  comprehended,  would  aid 
him  greatly  in  the  adaptation  of  his  means  to  the  ends  he  proposes. 
The  Eloquence  of  the  present  day  must  make  the  eonvietion  of  the 
intellect  its  neeuliar  care,  and  use  suasion  and  nersussion  upon  the 
amotions  ana  the  will  only  in  aubordination  to  tlie  eoBvictioa  af  the 
reasonable  nature  of  man. 

In  subsequent  papers  we  propose  to  note  the  applieation  of  the 
ideas  heretofore  expressed  to  the  Eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  the 
parfianent,  uid  the  platform,  with  a  view  to  afford  our  neaders  tibe 
means  of  judging  our  theory  by  the  tests  of  experience.       6.  N. 
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WAS  TSE  PENTATEUCH  WRITTEN  BY  MQSEBP  AND 

IS  IT  HISTOBICALLY  TRUE  P 

▲FFIBMATHT^B  ABVICLS^ — ^I. 

HoRX  room  is  required  to  reCnte  iKfto  to  advance  an  objectioii. 
We  are  allowed  in  the  JSritUh  OonirovernalUi  about  a  tenth  of 
the  9pace  taken  bj  Dr..  Colenso,  to  Answer  his  arguments.  In 
media*  res  must»  therefore,  be  our  motto.  Hia  introduGtory  and 
eoncluding  remarka,  embodied  m  the  £rst  and  laat  chapters,  require 
no  particular  examinatioiL  We  commence  with  his  second  cha^pter ; 
and  as  hia  arrangement  of  aubjecta  is  artntraiy,  we  ahall  examine 
them  in  the  order  of  tbeir  connection. 

The  aeamd  chapter  is  on  the  fasDaily  of  Jiidah«  and  the  third  on 
the  explanation  of  expositors.  His  rdfutation  of  what  commen- 
tators nare  said,  is  (no  concern  of  ours ;  and  the  third  ohapter  ma^ 
he  diamisaed  with  the  icst  and  the  last.  The  basis  of  his  work  is 
the  ooBBtruction  put  npon  the  expression — "  which  came  intoEsjpt" 
(Gen  xlvL  8),  and  the  aasumpUon,  of  which  he  is  '^  certain/  that 
the  writer  "  means  to  saj»"  m  Gen.  xlvi.  12,  "  that  Hezron  and 
Hamul  were  bom  in  the  land  qf  Cauaan^  and  were  among  the 
70  persons  (including  Jacob  himself,  and  Joseph  and  his  two 
sons)  who  00010  ifUo  Mlffgfpt  with  Jacob"  (p.  17).  The  atatememt, 
that  Hezixm  and  Hamul  were  born  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  ia 
Touched  so  poaitiveli^  by  the  many  parages  whiidi  aom  up  the 
"  70  sonW  wat  to  gire  up  this  point  is  to  ffive  up  an  ensantial 
part  of  the  aterj  (p.  19).  Now,  after  aU  tMs  *^  certainty"  and 
"  poaitireneas,**  he  gires  up  one  point,  and  psoyes  the  impossibility 
or  the  other. 

"Whi<^  came  into  Egypt,"  means  nothing  more  than — **  whieh 
settled  in  iEgypt.**  Moses  absolutely  shows  this  by  including 
Joseph,  who  went  down  before  Jacob,  and  the  two  aona  of  Joseph, 
who  were  bom  in  Egypt.  This  ia  denied  on  pages  17  and  10,  but 
admitted  on  pa^e  27 ;  thus : — "Evidently  the  sons  of  Joseph  are 
not  reekcmed  with  those  who  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob, 
because  they  wete  bom  there,"  &c  He  may,  if  he  chooses  to  be 
hypereiitical,  add,  **  This  description  is,  of  course,  literally  incor- 
rect;"  but  as  he  admits  that  "the  writer's  meaning  is  obyious 
enou^"  that  is  all  we  care  about.  But  if  so  obyioas  in  relation  to 
three  in  the  ikmuly  r<»n8ter,  it  is  equally  obvious  in  relation  to 
HesroB  and  fiaauil.  There  ii  jtothing  in  that  negister  to  prove  that 
these  aooa  of  Pharez  were  bom  in  Canaan,  except  the  phrase^  **  came 
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into  Egypt,"  and  that  Dr.  Colenso  admits  is  equivalent  to  gettUng 
in  that  country.  That  they  could  not  have  been  natives  of  Canaan, 
is  proved  hy  himself  (pn.  18,  19),  by  showing  the  impossibility  that 
various  events  recorded  could  have  occurred  before  the  immigration 
into  Egypt.  From  this  impossibility  he  should  have  judged  of 
Gen.  zlvi.  12,  and  not  have  forced  a  meaning  upon  it,  in  order  to 
fasten  a  charge  of  inconsistency  upon  the  Pentateuch. 

On  a  fair  construction  of  the  writer's  meaning,  it  has  long  been  a 
settled  pointwith  theologians  that  Hezron  and  Hamul  were  natives, 
not  of  Canaan,  but  of  Egypt.  The  absurdities  which  Dr.  Colenso 
infers  are,  however,  the  result  of  his  own  inadmissible  assumptions. 
In  the  note  on  p.  18,  we  are  told  that  "  Judah  was  forty-two  years 
old  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt."  This  is  assumed;  and  upon 
the  assumption  is  grounded  the  opinion,  that  "Judah  was  about 
three  years  older  than  Joseph,"  which  is  too  low  a  disparity  of  ages, 
as  seen  from  the  following  facts.  Jacob  spent  twenty  years  in 
Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxi.  41).  About  the  expiration  of  fourteen 
years,  Joseph  was  bom,  and  Jacob  asked  permission  to  return  to 
his  father  (Gen.  zxx.  26).  Hence,  on  leavmg  Laban,  Joseph  was 
six  years  old ;  therefore,  on  Dr.  Colenso's  view,  Judah  was  then 
only  nine  years  old.  Now,  mark  the  consequences  of  this  assump- 
tion : — between  Judah's  birth  and  that  of  Issachar,  by  the  same 
mother,  there  was  a  more  than  usual  interval,  for  which  an  allow- 
ance of  twelve  months  is  much  too  small,  as  seen  by  comparing 
Gen.  xxix.  36  with  xxx.  9 — 12, 17, 18.  Between  Issachar,  Zebulun, 
and  Dinah  (Gen.  xxx.  17 — 21),  intervals  of  two  twelvemonths  are 
also  as  low  as  can  be  admitted.  It  follows,  then,  that  Dinah,  on 
the  lowest  possible  computation,  was  only  three  years  younger 
than  Judah,  and  therefore  only  six  years  of  age  when  Jacob  left 
Padan-aram.  Now,  on  this  journey  home,  Shechem  violated 
Dinah,  and  then  wished  to  marry  her ;  that  is,  on  Dr.  Colenso's 
view,  a  girl  six  years  old  was  mature  enough  for  these  occurrences ! 
Bat  this  is  not  all.  If  Judah,  the  fourtn  son  by  Leah,  was  nine, 
and,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Colenso,  was  bom  in  the  fourth  year  after 
Bachel's  marriage,  Simeon  was  about  eleven,  and  Levi  about  ten. 
Now  these  lads,  not  in  their  teens,  were  old  enough  to  entrap  and 
slay  the  whole  body  of  men  forming  the  city  of  Sbecnem !  Such  are 
the  absurdities  wnich  flow  from  the  gratuitous  assumption  that 
Judah  was  only  three  years  older  than  Joseph,  and,  therefore, 
only  forty-two  when  he  accompanied  Jacob  into  Egypt.  He  was, 
therefore,  many  years  older  than  made  out  by  the  Bishop ;  and,  if 
only  fifty -two,  the  impossibilities  asserted  by  him  on  pages  18  and 
19,  become  possibilities.  If,  again,  the  forced  construction  put  on 
Gen.  xlvi.  12,  is  exchanged  for  what  he  admits  to  be  the  obvious 
meaning,  then  as  many  more  years  can  be  allowed  as  may  be 
reojuired  for  the  events  turned  into  fiction. 

One  reads  again,  with  some  astonishment,  the  following  passage : — 
"  I  assume,  then,  that  it  is  absolutely  undeniable  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  exodus  distinctly  involves  the  statement  that  the  66 
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persons, '  out  of  the  loins  of  Jacob,*  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.,  and  no 
others,  went  down  with  him  into  Egypt"  (p.  18).  Wherever  the 
Bishop  is  "  certain,"  especially  when  ne  thinks  himself  *'  absolntely 
undeniable,"  his  reader  may  be  sure  of  lurking  fallacies.  Notice 
ctrefully  the  one  here ;  it  exists  in  the  words,  "  and  no  others." 
This  all-important  fact  is  innocently  assumed ;  and  upon  this  assump- 
tion chapter  after  chapter  is  based.  Where  is  it  asserted  that 
lineal  descendants,  and  no  others,  immigrated  with  Jacob  P  That  no 
others  are  mentioned,  is  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  seventy  are 
mentioned  in  a  family  register,  and  who  looks  to  such  a  document 
for  the  names  and  births  of  servants?  Eyen  if  sQence  on  this  point 
were  not  natural,  is  Dr.  Colenso  to  build  upon  negative  arguments 
loeh  a  theory  as  cuts  off  the  first  five  books  m  the  Bible,  and  makes 
Christ  appear  either  a  deceiver  or  a  deceived  person  ?  Opposed  to 
this  aasomption  are  the  expressions,  "  house  (Gen.  xlvi.  31),  and 
"hoosehola"  (Gen.  xlvii.  12),  in  antithesis  to  ''brethren."  Joseph's 
brethren  are  "the  seventy,"  the  lineal  descendants:  house  and 
household  include  all  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Hebrews.  To  say 
they  do  not  comprehend  others  than  lineal  descendants,  is  to  beg 
the  whole  question.  This  must  be  proved,  and  n«t  assumed  in 
Natal  fashion. 

We  want  Dr.  Colenso,  then,  to  prove  why  Isaac  should  succeed 
to  all  Jiis  father  had  (Gen.  xxv.  5),  and  yet  Jacob  should  not  inherit 
▼hat  Isaac  possessed.  We  want  to  know  on  what  principle  the  laws 
of  inheritance  and  the  natural  course  of  things  are  to  be  set  aside, 
in  order  to  strip  Jacob  of  all  his  possessions,  and  thus  prove  the 
Pentateuch  to  be  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 

Now,  Abraham  had  318  armed  retainers,  bom  in  his  own  house 
(Gen.  xiv.  14),  and  all  incorporated  into  his  tribe  by  circumcision 
(Gen.  xvii.  12,  13).  On  Dr.  Colenso's  principles  of  population 
we  are  to  quadruple  318  to  find  the  number  of  the  whole  *'  house" 
of  Abrahiun ;  and  thus  assume  it  consisted  of  more  than  1,272 
souls.  To  thia  household  Isaac  succeeded,  and,  in  the  natural 
conrse  of  things,  Jkcob  inherited  Isaac's  possessions.  To  them 
he  brought  his  acquisitions  from  Fadan-aram,  where  he  had  '*  in- 
cresied  exceedingly,  and  had  much  cattle,  and  maidservants,  and 
iQensenranta,"  &c.  (Gren.  xxx.  43.)  Now,  for  the  pleasure  of  "  im- 
peaching" the  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch,  Dr.  Colenso  strips  Jacob 
of  a  body  of  retainers  without  which  he,  as  a  normal  prince,  could 
oot  have  existed,  and  sends  him  to  Egypt  with  only  the  70  named  in 
&  family  register.  Jacob  is  blessed  with  greater  possessions  than 
Beau ;  Esau  acquires  a  tribe  mustering  400  armed  men  (Gen.  xxxii. 
6),  and  Jacob  *'  increased  exceedingly."  While  Esau's  tribe  must 
have  eontained  some  1,600  souls,  Jacob  must  have  70,  "  and  no 
others."  On  aasumptions  such  as  these  Dr.  Colenso  founds  chapter 
after  chapter,  and  expresses  his  "  thankfulness"  that  he  has  got  rid 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  all  "  superstitious  terrors"  (p.  143)  about  its 
losmratum. 

The  diatinction  between  the  family  and  the  tribe  of  Jacob,  indicated 
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at  the  immigration,  ii  as  clearly  established  as  the  exodus.  In  Numb, 
i.  1 — 46,  we  have  the  atations  to  be  taken  up  by  the  twelire  tribes 
when  encamped  in  the  wilderness.  Each  prince  had  "  his  host/'  and 
also  "  they  that  were  numbered  of  them."  This  statement  is  re- 
peated* in  connection  with  each  tribal  head,  with  studious  care  and 
wearisome  rmteratioa.  The  total  of  these  hosts,  and  those  num- 
bered with  them,  is  603,560.  Now,  Pr.  Coleaso,  in  face  of  the 
distinction  between  the  70  lineally  descended  and  "the  household" 
that  immigrated  with  them,  takes  only  70  as  his  premiss ;  and  then, 
notwithstanding  a  similar  distinction  between  the  two  classes  in  t^e 
total  at  the  exodus,  takes  603,550  as  his  inference ;  and  then,  out 
comes  one  of  his  monstrous  absurdities.  If  such  libertiee  may  be 
taken  with  the  Pentateuch,  why  not  with  other  aneient  and  modem 
documents?  and  then  what  becomes  of  all  history, sacred  and  profaned 
.  In  his  17th  chapter.  Dr.  Colenso^  <m  an  inadmissible  basis,  sa  will 
be  shown,  allows  four  generations  to  215  years.  He  then  takee  4| 
as  the  ratio  of  ptogression^  on  grounds  guessed  si,  but  which  we 
need  not  dispute.  Then,  instead  of  takinif  70,  and  mukiplying  it  hy 
4^,  as  he  oudit  to  do,  be  multipUeB  only  the  64  grandsons  of  Jacob. 
Tlie  result  of  these  assumptions  is,  that  at  the  exodus  there  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  population  of  4,923.  These  lineal  desoendante, 
obtained  by  more  than  one  petUio  prineipU,  are  compared  again, 
on  another  j9^/i^  primeipiif  with  the  603,560,  a  total  of  Uneal 
and  tribal  deseendsintB ! 

We  must  now  torn  to  the  16th  chapter,  to  show  the  cvrioua 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Colenso  jumps  at  nis  premises.  In  the  15th 
he  first  devotes  five  pages  to  nrove  that  the  israelttes  sojourned 
only  215  years  in  Egypt.  Tnis  has  long  been  the  established 
opinion  both  in  Eni^and  and  Gennxny,  and  might  have  been 
taken  as  a  reeogaiBed  basis  for  arg^iment.  But  his  16th  eluipter 
will  be  one  of  the  ouriosiAies  of  literature,  if  his  book  escapes 
the  wsste-paper  basket.  In  Geo.  zv.  16,  the  exodua  is  foratold  as 
to  take  plaoe  "  in  the  fourdt  generatiom."  A  preinoue  verse  shows 
that  Gk>d  thus  iadioated  that  event  as  to  happen  at  tJbe  expiration  of 
the  fourth  eentury  from  the  time  &e  predietton  was  made.  But, 
curiously  enon^.  Dr.  Colenso  takes  the  mesning  of  the  passage  to 
be,  not  the  end  of  four  centuries,  but  a  standacd  of  the  psriod  to 
be  represented  by  a  generotum.  This  mistake  was  eKonsabl  e ;  not  so 
the  perverse  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  supported.  He  takes  *'  M 
the  mstanoes  which  he  has  been  able  to  fizKl"  (p.  97)  of  geDeaVygiea 
given  in  the  Pentateuch;  and  for  ver^  good  reasons,  as  will  sppear, 
tabulates  only  the  genealogies  of  four  persona,  oonoeaHng  that 
of  the  fifth  in  a  paragraph  by  itself.  The  argiment  ia  this:*-i* 
as  Moses  was  the  son  of  Anuram,  and  Amram  of  Kofaaith,  and 
Xohath  of  Levi,  these  four  names  diow  four  stages ;  hesoe,  Moses 
lived  in  the  third  "  generation."  Now,  aU  the  cases  but  one  of 
those  tabulated,  on  his  own  showing,  make  Moses,  the  leader  of  the 
exodus,  live  in  the  third  generation ;  and  hence,  over  the  eohmni  of 
names  in  which  "  Moses  "  is  placed,  Dr.  Coknso  pnta  the  words. 
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"did  ^en"{tn,\ion)»  How,  then,  can  the  third  be  ttmied  into  the 
fourth  P  By  s  reference  to  the  case  of  Pharez, — that  stumbling- 
block  of  Dr.  Colenso.  He  finds  three  genealogical  tables  of  this 
tioubleBOiBe  fellow  ;  of  which  one  makes  the  exodus  happen  in  the 
third*  aaother  in  the  fourth,  and  the  last  in  the  fifth !  The  awkward 
fifUi  ia  go^  rid  of  by  a  "  perhaps/'  and  the  old  self-exploded  opinion 
that  Hezron  was  bom  in  Canaan ;  and  the  fourth  alone  faTOurB 
the  idea  that  the  exodus  took  place  in  the  third  generation.  If, 
again,  the  appended  genealogy  of  Joseph,  prudently  kept  in  a 
paragn^h  away  from  the  tabulated  list,  be  taken  into  account, 
the  eonfusioa  becomes  beautifully  confounded.  Jos^>h'8  son 
Manaaaeh  had  Machir,  and  he  Gilead,  and  he  Hepher,  and  he 
Zelophehad,  and  this  Zelophehad  had  daughters  at  Sinai  old 
enough  to  look  after  their  own  business.  Here,  then,  are  seven 
BucceasioDa,  giving,  on  the  Bishop's  mode  of  calculation,  a  wetk 
generation  aa  the  time  of  the  exodas.  Out  of  fire  cases  one  points 
m  his  fsTonr,  and  four  refuse  to  be  bribed  into  acquiescence ;  and 
yet,  msrrelloBS  to  say,  on  this  basis  Dr.  Oolenso  gets  his  four 
geneiatumato  show  the  Pentateuch  to  be  a  fable, — a  Sikh  gooroo  to 
have  a  species  of  taspiration,  and  Chiist  ill-informed  on  the  Jewish 
and  oamoaical  Scriptures. 

If  he  had  gone  to  Dent.  iL  14,  he  would  have  found  that  in  the 
age  of  Moses  38  years  represented  a  generation,  as  in  Abraham's 
time  100  years  were  reckoned  to  a  generation ;  and,  if  we  may 
take  antedilirrian  statistica,  several  centuries  would  stand  for  a 
generation.  If  he  had  gone  to  Herodotus,  whom  he  can  quote 
when  he  pleases,  he  would  have  learned  that  among  Ghreeks,  some 
four  oentories  belbre  ChiiBt,  three  generations  were  reckoned  to  a 
cenfiurj.  This  Grecian  estimate  is  that  which  modem  European 
Btatisticians  have  universally  adopted.  Now,  first,  Dr.  ColensO' 
ought  to  lufcve  known  that  a  "  generation"  is  a  variable  quantity 
according  to  vuyiag  periods  of  the  world's  history ;  and,  as  nis  own 
tables  show  most  conclusively,  can  never  furnish  a  basb  fyt  an 
attack  on  the  Pentateuch.  Secondly,  he  ought  to  have  taken 
either  the  Mosaic  estimate  as  being  nesrer  to  tlm  age,  and  hence  a 
safer  estimate,  or  to  have  taken  that  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  rule  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  down  to  our  own  days.  But 
neither  of  these  natural  premises  would  have  suited  his  purpose;  he 
therefore  takes  the  thing  by  the  wrong  handle,  and  then,  of  oouxse, 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  *'  story." 

Let  us  talce  ilie  best  established  standard,  and  see  how  probable 
the  siatisties  c^the  Pentateuch  appear.  The  70  at  the  immigration 
has  to  be  anltiplied  by  4^  as  the  ratio  of  progression,  and  6i 
geaeratioBS  as  the  number  of  times  that  70  has  to  be  onihiplied  by 
4J.  The  first  lesult  will  be,  that  in  33^  yean  the  Hebrew  popula- 
tion, lineally  descended,  will  have  increased  to  315,  and  so  on  till, 
at  the  end  of  100  yean  firom  the  inmiigration,  6,376  (omitting 
fractional  parts) ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  we  AtM  have 
581,013 ;  wldch  may  be  doubled  in  another  15  years,  giving  some 
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1,162,026  lineally  descended  persons.  Now  the  total  giren  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  sum  of  "  the  host,"  and  "them  that  were  numbered 
with  them."  Where,  then,  is  the  absurdity  of  the  two  millions  and 
a  half  that  Moses  states  left  Egypt  P  If  Dr.  Colenso's  2,500,000 
are  correct  figures,  there  were,  at  the  exodus,  1,337,974  persons 
who  belonged  to  the  tribes,  and  1,162,026  lineal  descendants, 
making  the  total  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  same  fallacy  ruins  the  argument  of  the  fourteenth  and 
eighteenth  chapters.  Kurtz  takes  the  whole  population,  and  the 
census  of  the  nrstborn  into  comparison,  and  gets  42  boys  as  the 
average  to  eyery  Hebrew  family.  With  this  the  Bishop  is  anything 
but  satisfied.  Mistaking  the  conventional  phrase — matrtcis  apertoret, 
he  gives  42  sons  to  every  "  mother  of  Israel "  (p.  84),  and  wastes 
seven  pa^es  upon  a  forced  construction.  Polygamy  complicated 
the  question  oi  birthright ;  and  though  this  materially  modifies  the 
average,  as  suggested  by  Michaelis,  Dr.  Colenso  will  not  hear  of  it. 
The  explanation,  however,  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  question  at 
issue.  The  Levites  were  taken  in  lieu  of  every  firstborn  of  Israel, 
and  were  out  off  from  all  lauded  property  in  the  future  division  of 
Canaan.  Now,  the  petitio  principii  in  the  argument  consists  in 
assuming,  that  not  only  the  lineal  descendants  of  Jacob  had  land 
claims,  but  also  the  armed  retainers  of  the  nomad  head  of  each 
tribe.  The  22,273  firstborns  may  all  be,  as  insisted  by  him,  on  the 
mother's  side ;  but  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  assume  that  they  were 
the  firstborns  of  masters  whose  property  was  in  question,  and  of 
servants,  who  had  no  interest  at  stake.  Had  he  been  less  anxious 
to  disprove  the  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  would  have  judged, 
from  the  impossibility  of  42  children  being  born  of  one  mother,  that 
his  premises  contained  some  gross  falmcy,  and  the  fourteenth 
chapter  would  never  have  appeared  in  print. 

Danites  and  Levites  are  compared  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  the 
eighteenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  prove,  on  a  basis  we  have  shown  to 
be  utterly  untenable,  that  there  ought  to  be  27  warriors  among  the 
Danites,  while  Moses  makes  them  64,400.  Dr.  Colenso  takes  only 
lineal  descendants  into  account,  Moses  "  the  host "  of  Dan,  and 
"them  that  were  numbered  of  them."  Hence  one  cause  of  the 
great  difference,  proving  the  Bishop  to  be  "  counting  without  the 
host."    The  blunder  lies  nearer  home  than  the  critic  imagined. 

The  number  of  the  Levites,  we  are  told,  *'  also  involves  a  great 
inconsistency,"  because  it  appears  to  Dr.  Colenso  impossible  that 
"  they  had  ozdy  increased  in  number  by  1,000  upon  ^,000  "  in  38 
years  (p.  109).  By  taking  the  23  per  cent,  increase  during  the 
years  1851 — 1861, — by  no  means  a  period  remarkable  for  mortality — 
and  the  population  of  London,  whose  rate  of  increase  exeeeds  almost 
that  of  any  other  European  city,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Levites,  in  38  years,  "should  have  increased  by  more  than 
26,000"  rp.  110).  This  guessing  33  centuries  after  date— to  set 
aside  the  knowledge  of  facts  possessed  by  a  leading  actor  and  con- 
temporary— ^is  one  of  the  weakest  propensities  of  the  Bishop. 
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Observe  the  asstimptionB  on  which  he  bases  his  hypothetical 
statistics.  "  Eleazar  was  a  full-grown  priest  at  Sinai  (Exoa.  xxviii .  1), 
and  was  therefore,  we  must  snnpose,  above  the  age  of  twenty,  or 
eren  that  of  thirty,  at  which  tne  Levites  were  first  allowed  to  do 
serrice  in  the  sanctuary.  Numb.  iy.  47  "  (p.  110).  This  is  one  of 
his  arguments ;  look  at  it.  The  laborious  nature  of  their  future 
duties  was  so  great,  that  the  Leyites  were  to  be  exempt  from  seryice 
before  thirty,  and  after  fifty,  years  of  a^e.  Now  what  has  this  to 
do  with  priests,  whose  age  is  nowhere  limited  either  in  the  Penta- 
teuch or  anywhere  else  in  the  Bible  P  The  yery  facts,  first,  that 
Caleb  and  Joshua  were  the  only  two  aboye  twenty  who  escaped  the 
doom  of  death  in  the  wilderness  (Numb.  xiy.  30) ;  and,  secondly, 
tiiat  Eleazar  was  old  enough  to  be  a  priest,  are  demonstrative 
evidence  that  the  limits  as  to  age  in  the  case  of  Levites  do  not 
apply  to  priests.  Bat  we  have  another  curious  proof ;  "  in  fact,  it 
is  repeatedly  stated  "  that  the  Levites  *'  were  not  numbered  among 
the  '  children  of  Israel,'  and  the  doom  is  evidently  confined  to  the 
'children  of  Israel,'  except  Caleb  and  Joshua"  (p.  110).  This  is  a 
species  of  logical  conjuring — not  argument.  The  nhrase— not  num- 
bered among  the  children  of  Israel— a  thousand  times  repeated, 
will  not  pTove  that  the  Levites  were  not  involved  in  the  ffeneral 
doom.  The  reasons  statod  why  they  were  not  thus  indudea  are- 
first,  because  their  services  were  required  for  the  sanctuary,  and 
henoe  they  were  not  to  take  their  station  in  the  camp  with  the  other 
tribes  (Numb.  i.  47—68) ;  and  secondly,  "there  was  no  inheritance- 
given  them  among  the  children  of  Israel"  (Numb.  xxvi.  62). 
What  on  earth  has  this  to  do  with  the  general  doom  of  death  in 
the  wilderness  P  The  cirele  may  be  squared  in  five  minutes,  if  the 
fcerms  of  a  proposition  may  be  turned  and  twistod  after  this  fashion. 
Under  the  curse  of  the  Almighty  the  increase  of>  1,000  given  in- 
tiie  Pentateuch  is  high  enough ;  but  the  26,000  guesses  of  Dr. 
Colenso  are  simply  absurd. 

The  19th  chapter  is  made  up  of  replies  to  Zurtz,  Hengstenberg, 
and  others,  which  do  not  concern  us ;  we  therefore  go  back  to  the 
7tik  chapter,  which  is  th^last  of  the  nine  on  popular  statistics  which 
we  review  in  this  first  affirmative  article. 

This  7th  chapter  is  full  of  captious  and  frivolous  objections.  Hr 
*'  notices  in  passing  that  the  expression — *  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ' — 
(in  Exod.  xxx.  11 — 13)  could  hardly  have  been  used  in  this  way  tmtil 
there  was  a  sanctuary  in  existence  "  (p.  41).  That  is,  a  church  can 
hardly  be  called  a  church  till  it  has  come  into  existence.  As  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  were  many  years  building,  the  Blue 
books  containing  the  accounts  of  the  sums  voted  for  their  construc- 
tion are  all  to  be  impeached  by  some  future  Colenso,  because  the 
sovereigns  and  bank  notes  are  spoken  of  as  beloufling  to  a  range  of 
buildings  before  they  had  sprung  into  existence.  How  on  such  prin- 
dples  could  Gk)d  ever  have  said  to  Moses,  **  Speak  unto  the  cluldren 
01  Israel,  .  .  and  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  "  P  (Exod.  xxv. 
2--8).   Part  of  the  cavil  is  disposed  of  by  reference  to  common  aad 
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kteeeaiajry  modeB  of  speech ;  the  remainder  we  shall  answer  af1;er  no* 
ticiDg  the  whole  of  this  captious  sentence.  "  The  expression  could 
hardly  have  been  used  in  this  way  until  it  had  become  familiar  in 
the  months  of  the  people.  Whereas  it  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah, 
■peaking  to  Moses  (xi  Mount  Sinai,  six  or  seven  months  before  the 
tabernacle  was  made."  Had  Moses  put  it  into  the  mouths  qf  the 
veopU  before  they  were  familiar  with  it,  some  colour  might  have 
oeen  given  to  the  objection ;  but  "  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  "  it  is 
just  where  we  should  look  for  it. 

The  suggestion,  that  the  Septuagint  renders  "  the  shekel  of  iihe 
sanctuary,"  bv  the  words,  *'  the  sacred  shekel,"  is  set  aside  thus : — 
.What  could  the  sacred  shekel  mean  "  before  any  sacred  system  was 
established?"  (p.  41).  If  Dr.  Colenso  were  forced  to  head  an 
Exodus  out  of  tne  Church  of  England  to  form  a  rationalistic  church, 
nothing  contributed  to  endow  a  new  bishopric  must  be  called  by 
the  name  of  that  future  system.  It  must  be  first  established,  and 
then  the  sovereigiis  may  with  "literal  accuracy"  be  called  ''the 
Free  Church  contributions  to  endow  the  livings  and  the  see  of  the 
Zulu  Bishop." 

JN^ow  the  explanation  of  the  Bishop's  difficulty  is  this, — ^the  m<Hiey 
used  by  Abraluim  was  *' current  with  the  merchants"  (Gen.  xxiii.  16). 
The  coins  used  by  the  Hebrews  were  current  among  Egyptians 
(Gren«  xlii.  25,  &c.).  The  shekel  used  in  the  Hebrew  camp  was 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  retained  the  name  of  Egyptian  origin. 
As  other  things  and  names  with  idolatrous  associations  wM^e 
modified,  se  "  the  sacred  shekel "  of  Egypt  is  now  changed  into 
''  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary."  The  Egyptian  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  knew  the  two  names  to  indicate  the  same  ooin*  and 
henoe  rendered  the  one  into  the  other  as  convertible  expressions. 
The  least  that  oan  be  said  is,  that  Dr.  Colenso's  profound  ignorance 
of  the  reason  why  Moses  calls  a  weU-known  coin  by  a  more  appro- 
priate name  among  Israelites,  is  not  to  be  turned  into  learned 
objecticms  against  tne  credibility  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  either  to  quote  in  full  the  next  objee- 
tion,  or  to  enter  at  length  into  the  neceeaiuy  explanation.  '*  it  is 
surprising,"  to  Dr.  Colenso,  "that  the  number  of  adult  malee 
should  have  been  identically  the  same  (603,^0)  en  the  first  occasion 
as  it  was  half  a  year  afterwards'*  (p.  42).  This  proceeds  on  a  grave 
assumption,  namely,  that  in  Exodus  xxxviii.  26,  and  in  Kuml^rs  i. 
1 — 46,  we  have  notices  of  two  differeid  censuses.  Even  granting 
him  his  premises,  all  that  follows  is  that  the  coincidence  is  **  sur- 
prising." But  was  Moses  to  falsify  numbers  to  avoid  giving  Dr. 
Colenso  the  pain  of  a  surprise  P  How,  again,  does  he  get  an  mter- 
val  of  six  mcMxths  between  the  two  assumed  occasions  P  The  taber- 
nacle was  set  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the"  second 
year  (Exod.  xl.  17),  and  the  onlv  knovn  census  was  ordered  on 
that  day  month  (Numb,  i,  1, 2).  Ii  the  twopsssages  do  indeed  indi- 
cate two  separate  occasions,  there  was  some  interval ;  but  how  does 
the  Bishop  learn  the  exact  time  P    In  the  former  passage  we  haye 
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^03,550  obtained  from,  aliekels  paid  as  a  poll  tax,  and  used  tip  in 
tke  coostTiLction  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  wEen  the  tribute  was  paid 
is  unknown,  and  cannot  be  dogmatically  fired  by  one  guessing 
sway  thirty-three  centuries  after  date. 

The  first  passage  is  proleptical — that  is,  Moses  chose  to  put  the 
total  of  the  tribute  money,  with  the  total  of  the  free-will  offering 
^Ezod.  xxY.  3 — 7;  xxxyiii.  2-1), in  summing  up  all  the  gold,  silver,  and 
brass  used  up  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  instead  of  mix- 
ing up  the  poll  tax  with  the  statistics  of  population  given  in  Numb. 
i.  46.  But  this  placing  the  result  of  the  money  obtained  at  the 
cenius  before  the  account  of  it  is  given,  is  no  proof  that  a  census  was 
taken  without  the  tribute,  or  a  tribute  taken  without  numbering 
the  jpeople.  Yet«  in  this  misconception  of  the  reason  of  the  pro- 
leniis,  I>r.  Colenso  finds  a  variety  of  surprising  contradictions. 

Had  Dr.  Colenso  been  less  anxious  to  become  a  sceptic,  the  very 
**  identity  '*  of  the  numbers  in  the  two  passages  would  have  led  him 
to  suspect  a  fallacy  in  his  premises.  The  603,550  should  have  led 
liinL  to  assume  that  but  one  census  is  indicated  in  the  two  passages, 
and  then  the  foUowinjs;  confirmatory  facts  would  hare  suggested 
thratselres  to  him.  First,  the  solemn  threat  that  a  plague  should 
follow  a  census  unaccompanied  by  a  poll  tax  (Exod.  xxx.  11 — 16),  is 
Amoral  evidence  against  nis  assumption  that  the  census  of  Numbers 
i.  2 — 16  was  not  accompanied  by  the  atonement  money.  He  takes  the 
ihreat  of  Moses  that  not  a  "  single  hoof"  should  be  left  in  Egypt 
at  ihe  exodus,  as  proof  that  not  one  was  left  behind  (p.  62).  He 
should,  therefore,  nave  taken  a  more  solemn  threat  on  the  part  of 
the  God  of  Moses,  as  an  evidence  that,  as  no  plague  followed  the 
eensus,  no  omission  of  the  tribute  occurred.  Secondly,  he  would 
hare  seen  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tribute  money  were  used  in  con- 
atracting  the  silver  hooks,  the  silver  sockets,  fillets,  and  chapiters 
of  the  ptUars  supporting  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  25 — ^28).  For  a  month  or  so  after  the  tabernacle  was  set  up, 
the  pillars  were  apparently  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  answered  their 
purpose  without  silver  sockets,  and  silver  fillets,  and  chapiters. 
The  free-will  offerings  were  exhausted,  and  when,  a  month  after, 
the  census  gave  603,550  half-shekels,  they  were  appropriated  to 
ornament  and  finish  off  the  pillars  and  the  hooks.  Moses,  as  a  good 
*'  book-keeper, '*  puts  all  that  the  tabernacle  cost  at  the  end  of  his 
account  (Exod.  xxxviii.  21);  but,  in  the  fearlessness  of  an  honest 
and  faithtul  historian,  never  foresaw  that  a  cavilling  Bishop  would 
require  a  fuller  narrative  and  ampler  details  to  avoid  making  a 
shipwreck  of  his  faith  in  Christ. 

We  liave  now  completed  a  review  of  nine  out  of  twenty-one  chap- 
ters, and  must  leave  the  remainder  to  a  second  article.  So  far  we 
have  shown  that  Dr.  Colenso  has  signally  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Pentateuch  is  historically  untrue. 

Until  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  the  readers  of  the  British 
Controversialist  are  again  face  to  face,  a  month  must  elapse.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  we  beg  one  favour  from  all  unable  to  refute  the 
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Bishop's  argument; — ^it  is,  that  they  will  first  always  look  at  hiB 
references,  to  see  if  the  passages  really  mean  what  the  Bishop  makes 
them  say ;  and,  secondly,  not  to  be  carried  away  by  his  startling^ 
inferences,  until  the  premises  haye  been  logically  sifted.      M.  H. 

NBOJLTiyB  ABTICLB.— I. 

ChilIiHtgwobth's  famous  dictum — "The  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  " — is  the  cherished  oonyiction 
of  Christian  England.  The  Bible  is  the  source  whence  the 
inquirer  derives  mformation  relative  to  his  salvation ;  it  furnishes 
all  needful  direction  to  f;uide  the  believer  through  life ;  and,  at  the 
hour  of  death,  gives  Imn  a  joyous  anticipation  of  that  heavenly 
country  which  is  out  of  sight,  but  which  he  realizes  by  an  act  of 
faith.  The  Bible  has  twined  around  it  the  remembrances  of  our 
earliest  associations ;  its  parables  and  miracles  became  and  rsmain 
for  us  as  "  household  words."  We  remember  it  as  the  morning 
companion  of  a  beloved  mother ;  as  the  nightly  solacement  of  an 
aged  father ;  and  if  Heaven  so  will  it,  it  shul  be  the  book  in  which 
our  son  shall  become  "  deeply  read,"  —  whence  our  daughter 
shall  obtain  solid  counsel  and  wise  instruction.  And  yet,  thus 
yenerating  the  Bible,  it  was  with  no  enviable  feelings  that  we  once 
heard  that  valiant  defender  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Bev. 
Hugh  Stowell,  assert  that  *'  the  Bible  contains  no  one  word  that  it 
ought  not  to  contain ;  nor  is  there  one  word  that  it  does  not  contain 
which  it  ought  to  contain" — a  statement  which  we  venture  to  say- 
would  have  become  an  enemj[  of  the  truth,  but  which  was  a  cruet 
and  an  unkind  stroke  from  a  friend.  Prove  that  the  book  is  literally 
the  immediate  result  of  inspiration, — ^that  it  comes  in  all  its  lite- 
raliij  from  Him  who  cannot  err, — and  jou  prove  too  muck.  Prove, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  spirit  of  its  teaching  cometh  from  Him» 
and  that  its  conveyance  has  been  entrusted  to  fallible  men,  and  yon 
then  present  a  solution,  reasonable  and  rational,  for  its  many  literal 
errors  and  difficulties.  We  cannot  away  with  the  thought  that 
many  of  its  statements,  said  to  be  commands  of  the  great  and 
holy  God,  are  so  extraordinary,  that  the  wonder  is  how  any  man 
can  read  them  to  a  mixed  congregation.  Take,  as  an  illustration, 
the  story  related  in  Numbers  xxxi.,  "  where,"  says  Bishop  Colenso, 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  Pentateuch, — 

"We  are  told  that  a  force  of  12,000  Israelites  slew  all  the  males  of  the  Mtdiaiw 
itesi  took  captive  aU  the  females  and  children,  seized  all  their  cattle  and  flocks 
(72,000  oxen,  61,000  asses,  675,000  sheep),  and  all  their  goods,  and  bnmt  aU 
their  cities,  and  aU  their  goodly  castles,  without  the  loss  of  a  ringle  man, — ^and 
then,  by  command  of  Moses,  butchered  in  cold  blood  all  the  women  and  children, 
'  except  all  the  women-children,  who  have  not  known  a  man  by  lying  with  htm/ 
These  last  the  Israelitea  were  to  *  keep  for  themselTes.'  Thej  amoanted,  we  are 
told,  to  32,000,  ver.  35,  mostly,  we  most  suppose,  under  the  ago  of  aixtces  or 
eighteen.  We  may  fidrly  reckon  that  there  were  as  many  more  under  the  age  of  forty, 
and  half  as  many  more  above  forty,  making  altogether  80,000  females,  of  wbom^ 
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lemnlHig  to  the  ttor^,  Mosm  oidered  48,000  to  be  killed,  bcsideg  (say)  20,000 
yvoag  bojs.  The  tragedy  of  Cawnpora,  where  300  weri  batchered,  woald  sink 
iau>  oothiog  eompared  with  eiieh  a  massacre,  if,  indeed,  we  were  required  to  beliere 
it  And  these  48,000  females  most  have  represented  48,000  men,  all  of  whom,  in 
that  ease,  we  most  also  beliere  to  hare  been  killed,  their  propertj  pillaged,  their 
castles  demolished,  and  towns  destroyed,  by  12,000  Israelites,  who,  in  addition, 
moat  hare  carried  off  100,000  captiTes  (more  than  eight  persons  to  each  man),  and 
driven  before  them  808,000  head  of  cattle  (more  thiui  sixty-seven  for  each  man), 
and  all  withoat  the  lose  of  a  stogie  man  I  How  is  it  possible  to  quote  the  Bible  as 
in  any  wkj  condemning  sUirery,  when  we  read  here,  ver.  40,  of '  Jehovah's  tribute ' 
ef  slaves,  thirty-two  persona?" 

The  maa  who  affirms  that  that  statement  is  a  trae  statement,  and  that 
Moses,  in  so  commanding,  was  commanded  hy  God,  Tiohites  every 
innate  perception  of  justice,  outrages  every  conviction  of  conscience, 
«id  sets  reason  afloat  upon  the  dark  worla  of  doubt  and  scepticism. 
It  is  upon  this  ground  mainly  that  Bishop  Colenso,  with  singular 
fesrkssness  and  honesty,  has  presented  his  reasons  for  the  non- 
reception  of  the  Pentateuch  as  inspired,  proving  it  unreliable,  and, 
themore,  «f whistorical. 

The  question  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this  debate  is, 
"Was  the  Pentateuch  written  by  Moses?  and  is  it  historically 
true  P  "  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  simple : — Moses  could 
not  be  the  author  of  every  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  because,  in 
Numbers  zii.  3,  we  find  these  words : — "  Now  the  man  Moses  was 
very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Moses  surelv  cotdd  not  thus  write  of  himself;  had  he  done  so,  his 
words  would  have  proved  him,  not  the  meekest,  but  the  vainest 
man  "  on  the  face  of^the  earth."  That  Moses  was  not  the  writer  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  is  further  proved  from  Dent. 
xzxiv.  6,  6 : — "  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Xord  died  there  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  He 
buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor : 
but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  Of  course, 
Moses  eould  not  have  been  the  writer  of  these  woras ;  neither  can 
we  understand  how  any  writer  could  say  that  Moses  was  buried  in 
any  given  place,  and  yet  the  place  not  be  known  at  the  time,  or 
aflferwards,  to  any  man.  That  Moses  was  not  the  writer  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  is  further  evident  from  Deut.  xzxL  9, 
where  ^e  find  it  recorded  of  Moses,  "  And  Moses  wrote  this  law," 
— ^which  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  but  by  some  other 
person  writing  of  Moses.  Also  in  Grenesis  xii.  6,  we  read,  "And 
Abram  passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Siohem,  unto 
the  plain  of  Moreh.  And  the  Ganasnite  was  then  in  the  land." 
The  writer  of  these  words  must  have  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
Canaanites  no  longer  dwelt  in  the  land,  which  was  only  in  the  days 
of  David.  Moses  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  writer. 
These,  and  other  similar  passages,  clearly  prove  that  Moses  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  the  writer  of  all  the  Dooks  of  the  Pentateuch. 
If  he  was  not  the  writer  of  all,  of  what  portion  was  he  the  writer? 
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The  Beoond  qnestion  is, — **  Is  the  Pentstenoh  historically  true  f" 
That  is,  can  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  be  relied  upon? — 
did  the  events  happen  as  they  are  related  ?  No  man  influenced  by 
reason  and  common  sense,  after  reading  Bishop  Colenso's  book,  caa 
or  ought  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  No  man  ou^ht  to  believe,  or 
is  required  to  believe,  contradictions  or  impossibilities,  unless  they 
are  presented  as  miracles,  or  divine  interpositions.  We  are  not  so 
required  to  believe,  in  relation  tp  the  ordinance,  that  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  should  be  gathered  before  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  The  size  of  the  tabernacle  was  only  eighteen  feet 
by  fifty-four.  The  congregation  included  603,550  warriors ;  and  if 
we  consider  these  only,  without  regard  to  the  infirm,  the  women, 
and  the  children, — though  they  had  stood  side  by  side,  as  closely 
as  possible,  in  front,  not  merely  of  the  rfoor,  but  of  the  whole  end 
of  the  tabernacle  in  which  the  door  was,  they  would  hare  reached, 
allowing  eighteen  inches  between  each  rank  of  nine  men,  fbr  a- 
distance  of  more  than  100,000  feet ;  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Colcnso  states, 
for  nearly  twenty  miles.    That,  then,  cannot  be  historically  true. 

Neither  surely  is  it  historically  true — supposing  the  camp  to  be  a 
ddile  and  a  half  square,  and  it  would  be  so  large  if,  nn  Dr,  Colensq 
computes,  each  man  were  allowed  three  times  as  much  space  as  he 
would  require  in  his  coffin— that  the  priests  carried  out  from  the 
tabernacle,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  skin  of  the 
bollock  of  sacrifice  and  all  his  flesh.    The  Bishop  says : — 

''The  refuse  of  these  sacrifices  would  have  had  to  be  carried  by  tho  priest  him- 
self (Aaron,  Eleazar,  or  Ithamar — there  were  no  other^  a  distance  of  three- 
qoarters  of  a  mile.  From  the  outside  of  this  great  camp,  wood  and  water  would 
bare  had  to  be  fetched  fsr  all  purposes,  if,  indeed,  such  supplies  of  wood  or  water, 
for  the  waatB  of  such  a  naUttnde  as  this,  eoald  havB  been  found  at  all  In  th» 
wilderxMes— under  Sinai,  for  iostanoe,  where  thej  afs  said  to  hare  encamped 
fer  aearlj  twelve  months  tcigetber.  How  much  wood  would  remain  in  audi  » 
jaeigbboarhood,  after  a  month's  consumption  of  the  citj  of  London,  eTcn  at  mid* 
'summer  ?  And  the  '  ashes '  of  fhe  old  camp,  with  the  mbbiah  and  tilth  of  every 
Wnd,  for  a  population  like  that  of  London,  would  have  had  to  be  carried  out  m 
like  manner,  through  the  midst  of  the  crowded  mass  of  the  people.  Thej  could 
not  surelj  all  have  gone  outside  the  camp  for  the  necessities  of  nut  are.  as  com- 
manded in  Deut.  zsiil.  12 — 14.  There  were  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  women  ib 
efaildbirth,  sick  persons,  and  yonng  children,  who  could  not  have  done  this.  And, 
indeed,  the  eonsmand  its^f  supposes  the  person  to  have  a  *  psddle  *  upon  his 
'  weapon,'  and,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  apply  oaly  to  the  males, ^,  rather, 
only  to  the  600^000  warrion.  Sat  the  very  fset  that  this  directien  fi>r  inaurrng 
deanhnesa — 'for  Jehovah  thy  God  waiketh  in  the  nudat  of  thy  camp  \  therefOfi» 
•hall  thy  camp  be  holy  :  that  He  see  no  unclean  ibing  in  thee,  and  turn  away 
-from  thee'— would  have  been  so  limited  in  its  application,  is  itself  a  very  coA* 
TJncing  proof  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  whole  narrativew 

**  But  how  huge  does  this  difficulty  become,  if,  instead  of  taking  the  ezceasively 
cramped  area  of  1,652  acres,  less  than  three  square  mt2ss,  for  such  a  canp  aa 
this,  we  take  the  more  reasonable  allowance  of  Scott,  who  says,  *  Thil  encampment 
is  computed  to  have  fonned  a  moveable  dty  of  twelve  squtare  miles*  That  is,  about 
'the  size  of  London  itself — as  it  might  well  be,  considering  that  the  population  was 
as  laige  as  that  of  London,  and  that  in  the  Hebrew  tents  there  were  no  €rst^ 
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mqmA,  ihiid,  Mid  fburth  storiM,  no  crowded  Kanett  and  nQdergroa&d  oeiUn.    In 

tiMl  eue  iIm  oIEi]  of  tbcM  Morifiotfl  would  have  had  to  bo  oardtd  by  Aaroa  him«> 

•df,  or  ane  of  him  aaaa,  a  dittanoe  of  six  mil«3;  and  the  aamt  diffioalty  wonld  haw 

•Itendad  each  of  the  other  tranaaotaooa  above  mentiooad.    In  faot,  we  have  to 

iotapBe  the  pciaat  haviog  himaelf  to  cany,  on  his  back  on  foot,  from  St.  Panl's  to 

the  oQ&akirta  of  the  metropolis,  the  *  skin,  and  flesh,  and  head,  and  legs,  and  inwardt, 

and  daox«  area  the  whole  ballock,*  and  the  people  haTing  to  carry  oat  thoir 

rabbtah  in  like  manner,  and  brio^  in  their  daily  supplies  of  water  and  fnel,  after 

first  enttinj;  down  the  latter  where  they  coald  find  it !     Further,  we  have  to 

imagine  half  a  million  of  men  goinf;  oat  datly^the  22,000  Levites  for  a  distance 

ef  nx  m3e3^to  the  snborbs,  for  the  common  neoeesities  of  nature  I     The  soppo- 

sitioB  hrrolvee,  of  coarse,  an  absurdity.    Bat  it  is  oar  daty  to  look  plain  facta  in 

the' — " 


We  ere  not  stirely  to  believe  the  Btatement  as  bistoricallj  true, 
tiiat  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  £rom  Barneses  to  Soccoth, 
about  six  himdred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  besides  child- 
Ttn;  and  a  mixed  multitude  that  went  np  also  with  them,  and 
ft)eks  and  herds,  even  yery  much  cattle ;  ttie  human  beings  com- 
puted in  the  total  at  two  millions  P  It  is,  as  Dr.  Colenso  sajs, 
''utterly  incredible  and  impossible  "  that  this  rast  body  of  people  of 
aD  ages,  summoned  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice,  actually  did 
start  at  a  moment's  notice,  not  one  beings  left  behind,  with  all  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  must  haye  been  spread  over  a  large  space 
of  oomtry. 

We  are  not  further  required  to  belieye  the  statement  relative  to 
the  dntaes  of  the  priesto  at  the  exodus  to  be  historically  true. 
Diere  were  but  three  priests— » Aaron  and  has  two  sons.  They  wece 
to  have  for  their  own  use,  and  the  use  of  their  families,  the  akins  of 
the  bomt  offerings,  and  the  shoulder  and  breast  of  the  peace  ofTer- 
BigB  of  m  congregation  of  two  millions  of  people !  They  were  also 
to  mtfe  the  whole  of  the  ski  offering  and  trespass  ofieiinge,  except 
Ihe  Bttet^  which  was  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of 
the  metft  offerings,  except  a  handful  to  be  burnt  as  a  memorial,  and 
also  this  was  to  be  eaten  only  by  the  three  males,  in  the  most  holy 
place  E  We  are  not  further  surely  to  believe  the  statement  to  be 
historically  true,  that  during  the  Fassover  lambs  were  to  be  killed, 
dtiring  the  space  of  two  hours,  by  the  priests,  within  a  court  capable 
of  holding  only  6,000  people,  at  the  rate  of  1,260  lambs  a  minute  P 

Thef«  18  no  claim  set  np  that  these  things  were  done  by  any 
Divine  aid.  Hiey  were  not  the  subject  of  miracle  at  all.  They  are 
deariy  errom  of  statement,  to  say  the  least,  whic&  necessarily 
hmxive  the  consideration  of  the  Pentateuch  as  aahistorical.  How 
is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  tiie  statements  in  detail  of  the  Penta- 
teadt  can  have  for  us  atiy  historical  importance,  proved,  as  they 
hars  been  proved,  to  be  araolutely  imponsible  P  It  is  not  a  question 
o(  jpoiiey,  or  discretion.  We  don't  believe,  whoever  else  maj 
beheve,  that  if  "  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  Even  if 
ignomoe  vere  bliss,  we  should  consider  it  wisdom  to  be  wise. 
£it  ^  fulleat  and  dearest  light  be  thrown  upon  all  subjects, 
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however  saored.  "  Let  there  be  light,"  shonld  be  the  motto  attached 
to  every  subject.  Shirk  no  difficulty ;  hide  from  no  obstacle.  If  the 
Pentateuch  be  historically^  true,  let  it  be  demonstrated ;  if  it  be 
not  true— and  in  its  details  it  cannot  be  true — ^then  let  us  know 
how  much  is  true,  and  how  much  untrue.  If  any  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  through  imperfect  translation,  is  capable  of  amend- 
ment, let  it  be  amended,  and  so  get  quit  of  much  of  the  objection 
of  the  intelligent  sceptic,  who  withholds  his  faith  because  his 
reason  is  not  convinced  Christianitv  is  a  reasonable  and  a  rational 
service ;  and  so  is  the  demand  made  upon  us  in  our  belief  of 
historical  incidents.  If  they  are  contrary  to  reason,  it  is  not  reason- 
able that  we  should  believe  them.  You  may  affirm  that  black  is 
white,  but  your  affirmation  does  not  make  it  so. 

One  class  of  writers  and  speakers  affirm  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  historically  true,  because  of  the  frequent  reference  made  to 
it  by  Christ,  by  Stephen,  and  by  PauL  But  do  they,  by  their 
reference,  prove  that  things  which  were  impossible  were  possible  P 
Do  they  not  prove,  by  their  reference  to  the  writings  of  Moses,  that, 
as  Jews,  they  took  advantage  of  any  portion  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  would  aid  them  in  their  object,  and  which  had  for  the  Jews 
the  highest  authority  P  Not  that  they,  by  their  reference,  proved 
the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch  any  more  than  Paul,  when  he  referred 
to  the  games  of  the  athletes,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  games. 
This  evidence  is,  therefore,  quite  outside  of  the  subject.  It  should 
not  have  been  dragged  into  the  controversy.  It  is  simply  asking 
Christ,  and  Paul,  and  Stephen  to  acknowled^  errors  in  numbers, 
and  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  are  physically  impossible.  We 
content  ourselves  with  believing  that  the  reference  Christ  and 
Stephen  and  Paul  made  to  the  Pentateuch  was  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  some  doctrine,  which  reference  would  have  for  the  Jews  a 
special  charm  and  interest.  But  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  maintain  that,  because  Christ  and  the  apostles  referred  to  the 
Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Moses  must  therrfore  be  historically 
true.  This  is  logic  run  mad.  It  will,  however,  be  the  method  of 
proof  adopted  by  the  dedaimers  in  this  controversy,  but  it  will  by 
no  means  oe  the  stronghold  of  reasoner$. 

However,  be  the  Pentateuch  woved  historically  true  or  his- 
torically fake,  the  Bible  will  still  have  for  us,  as  it  ever  has  had,  the 
charm  of  being  the  diviuest  book  in  the  world.  We  shall  still 
look  to  its  promises,  and  reverence  its  commands ;  and  if  we  cannot 
implicitly  believe  its  every  word, — its  words  of  detail  in  its  historical 
portions,  we  know  we  can  and  do  believe  its  great  Amdamentsl 
doctrines  that  have  reference  to  the  life  here  ana  tiie  life  hereafter, 
and  which  are  quite  unaffected  bv  the  verity  or  otherwise  of  the 
books  of  Moses.  And  we  further  believe  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  has  been  generated  by  this  book  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  will 
resound  to  the  praises  of  Him  who  is  all  truth.  We  have  no  fears. 
The  truth  will  not  suffer.  If,  in  the  process  of  inquiry,  it  should  be 
found  that  the  record  is  dogged  with  some  of  the  dust  of  the  ages 
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tbnmgh  which,  it  has  been  handed  down,  he  surely  must  be  con- 
sider^ its  truest  friend  who  points  out,  with  a  reverent  hand,  its 
imperfections  and  additions, — ^not  to  destroy  it,  but  to  build  it  up  in 
the  higher  and  holier  thought  of  men.  Happily,  this  spirit  of 
intelligent  and  serious  inquiry  is  receiving  the  sanction  of  "  the 
lords  spiritusL"  The  Bisnop  of  London,  in  his  recent  charge, 
said,  "  As  to  free  inquiry,  what  should  we  do  with  it  P  Should  we 
frown  upon  it,  denoance  it,  try  to  stifle  itP  This  would  do  no 
good,  eren  if  it  were  lieht.  "Boi,  after  all,  we  were  Protestants. 
We  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  a  good  deal  of  the  right  and 

duty  of  private  judgment Was  he  convinced  of  the 

heavenly  origin  of  those  great  truths  for  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
]siid  had  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  chief  witness 
upon  earth  P  And  should  he,  from  a  craven  fear  lest  these  truths 
be  shaken,  disparage  the  use  of  the  great  instrument  of  reason 
which  Grod  had  given  to  man  for  the  investigation  and  defence 
of  truth  P  .  .  •  He  would  set  himself  to  work  as  being  conscious 
of  the  value  of  that  priceless  gift  of  reason,  to  disciplme  himself 
snd  help  others,  that  thejr  might  use  it  as  God  directed,  and 
he  should  feel  confident  that  its  investigations,  rightly  and  reverentlir 
conducted,  must  result  in  furthering  me  cause  of  the  God  of  truth. 
As  members  of  theauild  of  British  Controversialists,  we  hail  these 
words  of  the  good  fiishop.  They  might  well  form  the  motto  of  the 
British  Qmtroversialist  itself,  and  entitle  their  author  to  a  cherished 
place  amongst  that  band  of  brothers,  ay,  and  of  sisters,  who 
'*  agree  to  differ."  £.  H.  K 


IS  AN  AGE  OF  GENEKAL  INTELLECTUAL  CULTUEE 
UNFAVOUEABLE  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
GEE  AT    MENP 

APPIBKATIYB  ABTICLB. — I. 

Gbsatubss  is,  of  course,  a  relative  term.  "The  distant  hiU, 
Primrose,"  is  called  by  a  novelist,  "the  Mont  Blanc  to  which 
London  is  the  Chamouni."  Snowdon  is  a  lofty  hiU  in  Wales,  Ben 
Nevis  in  Scotland,  and  the  Peak  in  England ;  but  what  are  they 
compared  witii  the  awe-inspiring  Alps,  the  heights  of  Dhawalagin, 
or  the  dcy-reaching  Chimborazo  f 

"  The  strawberry  grows  nndemeath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbonred  by  fruit  of  baser  quality." 

So,  in  the  old  times  of  the  world,  "blind  Mseonides"  sung  his 
matehless  epio  regarding  the  relentless  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  while 
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the  world  was  little  learned.  Socrates,  too,  in  an  ase  of  i^oranee, 
gave  profoTind  impulses  to  phtlosophj.  In  an  age  of  barbaric  mobs 
and  unreflecting  crowds,  Sophocles  graced  the  stage  of  Greece  with 
stately  spectacle.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  great  schodmen  acquired 
fame  oy  learning  at  which  a  member  of  a  country  mechanics'  insti* 
tute  l&ughs.  In  America,  where  common  schools  abound  and  erery* 
body  does  verses,  there  are  no  great  poets;  and  in  Scotland,  where 
everybody  dabbles  in  Latin  and  Greelc,  there  are  no  great  scholars, 
or  at  least  they  are  few  and  far  between.  In  the  days  of  railwaT 
invention  there  was  scope  for  the  display  of  originality  of  mincC 
and  we  had  the  Stephensons  and  Locke;  but  novr  that  the  laws 
and  limits  of  engineering  have  been,  as  it  were,  made  into  a  sort  of 
orthodoxy,  ingenuity  is  at  a  discount,  and  Scott  Bussell  or  Brunei 
are  thought  unsafe.  In  the  days  when  new  feats  are  in  many  patka 
possible,  the  opportunity  for  distinction  is  manifold,  and  in  many 
ways  £&me  may  oe  attained.  To  start  out  from  the  beaten  track  u 
itself  a  certain  kind  of  greatness ;  a  greatness  which,  however,  in 
settled  times  is  called  oddity,  eccentricity,  or  madness.  When  all  the 
avenues  of  industry  and  enort  are  fillea  with  plodding,  safe  men, — 
men  who  go  by  the  rules  of  former  great  men,  and  therefore  prove 
themselves  to  be  only  second-rate  ones, — ^there  is  a  positive  nsk  in 
trying  anything  new  or  beneficial.  The  intense  conservatism  of  the 
human  mmd,  which  dwells  with  complacen^  alone  on  the  safe,  the 
usual,  the  customary,  the  tried,  acts  as  a  tframafa  press  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  to  pack  them  down  to  the  common  level,  and  to  keep 
them  there.  In  tne  days  when  few  men  could  read,  the  "  benefit  of 
clergy  '*  was  granted  to  all  who  could  manage  to  mumble  over  a 
paternoster  on  a  book.  They  were  great  because  all  was  little.  In 
the  years  when  monks  alone  could  write,  and  even  lords  knew  no 
way  of  signing  their  own  names,  the  monks  were  great,  and  gained 
the  fat  and  riches  of  the  land,  because  of  their  skill.  Now,  when 
every  man  can  scribble,  who  thinks  mere  penmanship— unless  of  a 
very  high  class  indeed— a  ground  for  admiration?    Every  single 

Sower  or  attribute  that  grows  common  amcmg  man  increases  tne 
ifficulty  of  becoming  great,  just  as  in  an  age  of  extenaiv«iy  dis- 
tributed wealth  it  is  difficult  to  become  rich.  The  nobleman  whose 
lands  afibrded  him  a  lofty  place  among  moneyed  men,  is  now  no 
longer  reckoned  weslthy;  for  there  are  many  mtllioBaifes  and  mill- 
owners  who  can  look  down  on  his  immense  rent-oroU  as  a  paltiT 
pittance  compared  witib  their  magnifieent  iaeonesr^incomes  which 
make  them  princes,  while  the  other  remaias— only  a  lord. 

The  widest  indoetion  possible  makes  the  troth  of  thia  statement 
indubitable.  The  olden  times  were  the  days  of  notables.  The 
gun  in  warfare  levels  distinctions  of  height  and  muscular  fibre ;  the 
cannon  sweeps  its  vast  circuity  whaterer  opposes  it ;  and  modem 
heroism  is  less  and  less  remarkable.  The  opportunity  is  wanting. 
Individual  bravery  is  a  rare  thing ;  the  bravery  of  masses  now  most 
distinguishes  men.  In  the  workshop  men  are  wrought  far  more 
into  a  levelness  of  power  by  the  division  of  labour,  and  yot»  though 
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an  hnman  flldU  it  employed  to  refine  and  train  that  single  sense 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  day's  work,  who  crer  hears  of  great 
men  being  developed  in  the  workshop  at  their  particnlar  arts  P  In- 
diridnality  of  power,  thought,  labonr,  aspiration,  become  rarer  and 
Firer  erery  day.  Fashion  places  an  ertingnisher  npon  the  homan 
spirit,  and  every  original  mind  puts  its  lipht  under  the  bushel  of 
routine,  custom,  and  payableness.  To  be  original  is  to  be  suspected^ 
is  to  make  life's  pathway  uphill  and  arduous;  to  be  an  ordinary 
indiridual  is  to  be  safe,  sure,  and  respectable. 

Look  at  the  long,  dreary  days  of  apprenticeship  served  by  Dickens 
before  fame  and  fortune  reaoned  him.  Take  Thackeray  as  another 
instance ;  read  his  minor  works,  and  reckon  the  task-work  he  per- 
f<»ned  prior  to  his  success.  Jerrold  is  an  instance  still  more 
german.  Compare  Tennyson  and  Alexander  Smith;  the  one 
acquired  his  fame  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  toilsome  effort — ihe 
other  flashed  into  a  bauble  reputation  before  the  number  of  his 
years  were  mvch  more  than  twenty.  Take  the  essays  of  Brimley, 
and  the  portrait  galleries  of  George  GilfiUan,  and  try  their  worm 
seriously ;  and  then  poll  heads  for  those  who  know  the  megalo* 
tiierium  of  metaphorists,  and  those  who  hare  heard  or  read  the 
efaoieest  English  criticism  of  our  age.  Spurgeon  and  Trench, 
R.  H.  Home  and  Mr.  Tupper,  Oummmg  ana  Mansell,  Dixon  and 
Spedding-^where  can  more  singular  contrasts  be  found  P  and  do 
not  these  contrasts  emphatically  prove,  that,  in  an  age  of  general 
intellectual  ouftirre  such  as  ours,  to  be  a  mere  average  patronageabld 
man  is  far  easier  than  to  gain  a  due  reputation  P 

General  intellectual  culture  mauufactures  mediocrities :  medio- 
crities are  almost  always  safe,  often  well  connected ;  and  so  the 
Places,  encouragements,  and  honours  of  an  age  are  heaped  on  them, 
'his  depresses  the  great  arnn.  He  is  voted  a  Bohemian.  So 
strange,  wayward,  fantastic,  and  tmstable — are  the  words  applied 
to  him.  He  is  held  aloof  from  place  and  power  ;  he  is  kept  in  a 
continual  struggle,  and  he  often  dies  in  the  midst  of  that  harsh 
fight,  forced  upon  him  by  the  mediocrity-loving  world  in  which 
he  lives.  Who  oares  about  encouraging  a  young  lawyer,  a  new 
author,  an  untested  acftor,  a  fresh  statesman,  an  ingenious  engineer, 
an  unknown  inventor,  or  even  an  unrecognised  clerk  P  Who  would 
not  rather  trust  an  octogenarian,  palsied  in  heart,  brain,  and  body, 
rather  than  a  brisk,  bran-new,  studious  lawyer  to  conduct  a  ease  m 
the  Court  of  Qianeery  P  The  age  is  not  pliable  upon  topics  of  this 
sort ;  nothing  can  ma£e  it  consent  to  new  men,  unless  the  power  they 
bring  is  so  mtense  as  to  astound,  and  perhaps  frighten  the  world. 
Currer  Bell's  life  shows  bow  hard  the  world  is  to  striving  merit. 

Everybody  sees  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  to  monotonize 
life, — to  dress,  educate,  and  train  all  women  alike,  to  fix  men  into 
peculiar  sects,  sets,  parties,  lines  of  business,  forms  of  speech,  and 
nabits  of  life ;  to  make  even  the  reading  of  a  man  of  a  class  descrip- 
tion. All  this  is  inimical  to  true  greatness — to  greatness  of  any 
kind'^-exceptthat  of  rascality,  which  has  been  wondronsly  rampant 
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of  late.  To  make  men  herd  in  gregariouB  flocks  of  like«minded, 
similar-poflitioned,  Bame-profeseioned  men ;  to  frown  upon  indepen* 
dence  oi  feeliDs,  thouffht,  or  action ;  to  scowl  upon  self-assertion ; 
to  treasure  up  we  wrath  of  church  or  club  against  the  man  who  does 
not  mouth  the  same  shibboleth — ^religious,  artistic,  literary,  or  pro* 
fessional — ^are  all  so  many  pegs  to  fasten  down  human  life  to  same- 
ness of  pattern,  and  to  turn  them  out  in  a  like  fashion.  There  is 
no  provision  in  our  daily  existence  for  great  men — ^men  of  intense 
conyictions,  personality,  and  force — men 

''Strong  in  will 
To  ttriTe,  to  seeki  to  find,  aod  not  to  yield  "— 

to  out-£ftce  fashion,  and  out-brave  the  low  cunning  of  the  times. 
Modest  worth  is  not  recognized ;  it  must  grow  immodest  by  tooting 
for  ihe  world's  notice — ^in  fact,  cease  to  be  worth — before  the  recog- 
nition of  the  age  can  be  acquired. 

Besides  all  Uiis,  there  are  several  other  principles,  each  one  of 
whidi  tends  to  make  "  an  age  of  general  intellectual  culture  unfavour- 
able to  the  development  of  great  men." 

*'  Experience  is  not  transmissible,"  and  hence  all  requires  to  be 
done  by  oneself.  One  has,  therefore,  to  exhaust  a  large  proportioa 
of  personal  power  and  effort  to  bring  himself  up  to  the  foremoet 
mark,  and  it  is  only  what  is  done  afler  that  that  counts  for  great- 
ness. The  excess  of  the  leap  beyond  that  of  others  is  all  wat  is 
credited  to  the  winner ;  the  majority,  not  the  whole  sum  of  votes, 
is  calculated  when  we  tell  the  victor  in  an  election  contest.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  only  so  far  as  a  man  excels  the  foremost  of  the  medio- 
crities out  of  whom  he  flings  Himself,  that  he  is  reckoned  great. 
The  more,  therefore,  the  forefront  advances,  the  less  spring  there  is 
left  in  the  energies  of  the  soul  to  carry  it  beyond  others.  Hence 
the  difficulty  increases  with  the  diffusion  of  culture. 

"  When  there  i«  no  difference  in  men*i  worths, 
Titles  are  jeetB." 

It  is  beyond  debate  that  a  great  deal  of  show  goes  on  in  the  world, 
and  that  that  show  is  often  mistaken  for  reality.  The  average  man 
plies  his  task,  and  is  lauded  as  a  great  one  by  those  who  feel  that  they 
also  are  in  need  of  a  little  of  the  Sam  Slick  ointment  so  common  in 
this  age  of  shams ;  and  how  seldom  it  is  that  the  world  becomes 
wise  enough  to  discover  and  confess  its  error,  and  say, — 

**  Till  now  I  knew  thee  not; 
And  now  the  rain  hmth  beaten  off  thj  gilt. 
Thy  worthless  copper  shows  thee  connterfeit. 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  bow  fonl  thon  srt, 
Bat  mads  me  that  I  ever  thought  thee  fair  "1 

In  the  case  of  a  Dean  Paul,  a  Sobson,  a  Sadleir,  or  an  Andrews,  it 
does  occur;  but  in  how  many  cases  do  inefficient  men  pass  as 
efficient,  and  men  seared  against  all  improvement  hold  seats  of 
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offioe  !^  Erery  inBtance  of  such  a  sort  ban  the  way  for  some  more 
deserving,  aUer,  greater  man ;  shuts  up  an  arenue  to  progress ; 
doses  up  one  of  the  influences  of  life ;  and  turns  off  the  st^m  of 
Hope  mm  some  engine-like  mind,  which  could  carry  away  the 
train  of  the  world  amr  it,  to  new  and  more  splendid  actiyities  and 
profits. 

The  more  widely  spread  culture  is,  the  fewer  fields  lie  open  to  the 
labourer  who  would  endeavour  to  try  a  new  crop  ;  possibilities  are 
lessened,  and  discouragements  become  effective.  The  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  are  limited,  and  every  new  success  achieved  leaves  less 
for  others  to  accomplish.  Thus,  each  life  that  is  spent  in  the  effect- 
ing of  anytlung  new,  diminishes  the  whole  sum  of  the  accomplish- 
sl»e,  and,  in  proportion,  is  imfavourable  to  the  attainment  of  great- 
ness,— ^if  greatness  be  the  quality  by  which  men  do  other  and  better 
works  than  the  ordinary  run  of  men  can  effect.  We  cannot  see  one 
single  argument  in  the  negative  of  this  question.  We  think  it  must 
be  decid^y  a  one-sided  debate.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
any  one  can  assert  the  contrary  of  the  thesis  that  an  age  of  general 
intellectual  culture  is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  great 
men.  Touchstokb. 

BSOATITB  ABTICLB. — I. 

It  is  not  easy  to  open  the  debate  on  the  negative  side  of  this 
question.  The  position  is  so  essentially  defensive  as  almost  wholly 
to  preclude  us  from  using  any  positive  argument  in  its  support.  Our 
legitimate  work  being,  therefore,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  opponents, 
we  propose  shortly  to  state  those  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
affixmatire  side  which  appear  most  obvious  and  weif^hty,  and  then 
to  examine  what  they  are  really  worth.  In  adopting  this  course 
we,  no  doubts  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  cavil  of  resting  the  strength 
of  our  position  on  no  better  basis  than  a  victory  over  enemies  of  our 
own  creation,  but  the  nature  of  the  question  admits  of  no  present 
sltemative. 

The  supporters  of  the  affirmative  side  must  ar^e  either  (1)  from 
some  tenaency  inherent  in  the  nature  of  general  intellectual  culture, 
or  {i)  from  facts.  Like  the  scientific  agriculturist  on  the  one  hand, 
they  most,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis,  announce  that  certain 
ground  cannot  possibly  nourish  and  develop  certain  plants,  in  respect 
that  it  is  destitute  of  the  very  elements  wnich  these  plants  require, 
or  that  it  possesses  positively  injurious  properties ;  or,  like  the 
practical  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  point  to  the  stunted 
crops  grown  out  of  it  as  evidence  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  soil. 

1.  Their  first,  or  let  us  call  it  their  d  priori  argument,  may  be  of 
this  nature.  In  an  age  of  general  intellectual  culture  there  are 
certain  conventional  modes  of  thought,  certain  grooves  along  which 
the  mind  runs,  certain  well-worn  channels  in  which  intelligence 
flows.  The  social  element  in  human  nature,  the  imitative  tendency 
in  man,  works  with  great  vigour  in  the  sphere  of  education.  By 
the  reeognised  authority  of  teachers,  and  the  less  obtrusive,  though 
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not  lees  powerful  iufluenca  of  eompaaiona,  iatell^ctual  energy  is 
deyeloped  only  ia  several  determinate  directions.  Mind  is 
moulded  to  some  pre-existinjg,  prescribed  pattern.  The  man  is 
turned,  as  it  were,  out  of  an  intelleetual  lathe,  beautifully  symme- 
trical, no  doubt,  but  slavishly  like  his  neighbour,  destitute  of  any 
originality  or  force  of  character.  Accustomed  to  confine  his 
wanderings  to  a  region  fenced  in  by  precedent  and  authority,  he 
ahrinks  from  overleaping  conventional  bounds ;  and  if  somehow  he 
does  get  out  where  no  authority  can  help  him,  but  where  he  must 
personally  grapple  with  the  great  problems  of  the  imiversa,  liis 
courage  fails  him,  he  shudders  at  his  temerity,  and  hurries  back  to 
the  company  of  his  friends  and  advisers.  In  short,  general  intel* 
lectual  culture  militates  against  independent  thinking,  which  is  the 
root  of  all  real  greatness. 

I^ow,  we  are  l)y  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  this  argument 
is  utterly  devoid  of  weight.  On  the  contrary,  we  freely  acknow- 
ledge that  here,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  the  natund 
economy,  the  individual  is  to  a  certain  extent  sacrificed  to  the 
general  good.  The  licence  of  savatfe  independence  or  utter  anarchy 
IS,  doubtless,  more  absolute  than  me  freedom  of  citizens  in  a  well- 
governed  state.  But  is  there  not,  in  a  state  of  society  under  law,  a 
compensating  advantage  infinitely  overweightng  the  limited  sacrifice 
of  natural  rights  which  each  oitiaen  must  make  P  Assuredly  there 
is.  He  would  be  a  very  fool  who  should  take  so  partial  a  view  of 
this  subject  as  to  lament  the  existence  of  laws,  courts,  police,  J^c, 
branding  them  as  restraints  on  his  natural  birthright  of  freedom, 
And  sighing  for — 

"  The  good  old  Isw,  tho  simple  plan, 
That  those  shoald  take  who  hive  the  power, 
And  those  efaocJd  keep  iriio  eaa." 

So  it  is  in  the  case  imder  discussion.  The  beneficisl  tendencies 
of  general  intellectual  culture  far  Outnumber  those  which  are  prejur 
diciaL  Frequent  intercourse  with  w^l-cultivated  minds  subserves 
higher  ends  than  merely  to  rub  off  the  corners  of  individual 
character  till  a  regular  symmetry  is  attained.  *'  As  iron  tkarpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  a  man  the  countenance  of  his  friend.'*  It  cannot  be 
afErmed  that  an  age  of  general  intellectual  culture  does  not  possess, 
equally  with  any  other  period,  great  men  in  posse.  I!^ay,  further, 
we  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  proportion  of  potentially  great 
men  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  present  question,  viewed  in 
relation  to  this  fact,  is,  whether  an  age  of  general  intellectual  culture 
is  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  this  possible  into  actual 
greatness.  Now,  no  law  is  more  clearly  ascertained  than  this,  that 
the  development  of  any  power,  physical  or  mental,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  exercise  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  The  more  protracted 
and  vigorous  that  exercise  has  been,  the  greater  is  the  actual  energy 
which  the  power  is  capable  of  exerting.  Supposing  that  there  have 
been  many  "  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,"  their  silence  and  obscurity 
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miiBt  lure  resulted  solely  from  a  defective  education^  i.e.,  a  neglect 
to  draw  out  into  energetic  exercise  the  powers  which  were  latent  in 
them.  Here,  then,  we  reach  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  the 
question  virtnallj  .is.  What  state  of  society  affords  the  best  intel- 
lectoal  gymnaainm  ?  To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
An  age  when  there  is  ready  access  to  all  the  stores  of  learning, 
ancient  and  modern ;  when  an  inquiring  spirit  is  actively  working 
m  all  departments  of  knowledge ;  when  mind  does  not  stagnate 
under  the  dull,  narcotic  influence  of  an  intellectual  monopoly ;  but 
when  each  sum  is  striving,  and  at  the  same  time  co-operating,  with 
his  fellow-man  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, — in  such  an  age  the  ardent 
stadent  has  his  energies  stimulated  bv  a  healthy  rivalry,  his  powers 
whetted,  and  his  errors  corrected,  by  daily  contact  with  minds 
stored  with  erudition,  and  wrought  to  the  nigjhest  polish  by  the 
unremitting  study  of  a  lifetime.  Such  an  age  is  fltted  to  animate 
all  to  the  highest  degree  of  assiduity  in  their  work  of  self-develop- 
ment ;  and  uiat  such  a  training  will  not  seriously  affect  any  really 
valuable  idiosyncrasy  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  state  of  opinion 
among  the  thinkers  of  the  present  day.  In  no  period  of  the  world's 
history  baa  manly  independence  of  thought  been  more  strikingly 
manifested.  Authority  cannot  now  command  belief,  but  every 
tho^l^t,  poriseiplet  and  opinion  muat  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  reason 
and  experience,  and  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  decision  of  that 
tribuul.  We  do  not  here  commit  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  the 
daring  and  rash  speculation  which  is  so  prevalent,  but  we  adduce 
the  tSst  of  its  existence,  as  showing  that  the  general  culture  of  the 
a^  haa  not  tended  to  destroy  the  independent  thinking  of  indi- 
vidual. origMial  minds. 

But  &e  phrase,  "  general  intellectual  culture,"  is  susceptible  of  a 
double  interpretation,  and  the  question  may,  in  consequence  of  this 
ambiguity,  be  discussed  on  dmerent  arguments.  We  have  con- 
sidered Uie  term  "general"  aa  applicable  to  m^n,  but  we  may, 
without  violating  any  rule  of  grammatical  construction,  view  it  as 
applicable  to  tie  different  mental  facuUiee.  In  the  former  case  the 
varticiUara  which  compose  the  general  are  individual  minds ;  in  the 
latter  they  are  the  different  faculties  of  a  single  mind.  It  is 
thought^  however,  that  the  afiSrmative  advocates  would  have, 
according  to  this  latter  reading,  no  standing-ground;  for  their 
contention  would  virtually  be  a  contention  for  a  partial  and  one- 
fided  edncation.  Under  colour  of  such  an  ambiguous,  well-sounding 
phnae  aa  "  the  universal  must  be  superflcial,"  they  would  seek  to 
maitit^n  that  it  was  best  to  foster  any  special  natural  talent  which 
the  individual  might  possess,  at  the  expense  of  all  his  other  powers. 
They  would  introduce  into  the  sphere  of  intellectual  activity  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  have  each  man  to  confine  him- 
self to  that  speciea  of  mental  work  alone  for  which  nature  appem 
to  ibem.  or  hnaself  to  have  specially  adapted  him.  But  no  one  will 
say  that  he  who  runa  round  and  round  m  such  a  contracted  sphere 
as  tiiia  is  worthy  the  name  of  great.    He  who  would  be  truly 
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great  miut  accraire  a  catholicity  of  development.  The  most  effec- 
tive training  for  this  is  to  investigate  science,  philosophy,  politics, 
art,  religion ;  to  go  out  into  the  world,  study  society  in  its  various 
classes,  examine  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  thus  have  the  mind 
ireed  from  narrowness,  intolerance,  and  egotism,  by  the  salutaiy 
influence  of  a  liberal  education. 

II.  Comii^  now  to  the  argument  i  posieriari,  the  argument 
from  facts.  Where,  it  maj  be  asked,  are  tne  great  men  of  this  your 
so-called  age  of  general  intellectual  culture  P  There  is  no  lack  of 
literati,  doctors,  professors,  colleges,  scientific  societies,  literary 
institutes,  &c.,  but  where  are  the  great  men  P  One  here  and  there 
may,  perhaps,  possess  a  doubtful  claim  to  greatness,  but  these  are 
few,  and  their  claims  are  very  dubious,  ^tt,  Goethe,  Humboldt, 
Davy,  Brougham,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Cousin,  Hamilton,  Macaulay — 
these,  and  such  as  these,  perhaps,  are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
your  firmament;  but  how  dim  their  radiance,  how  tiny  their 
twinkle,  dongside  of  the  clear,  full  blaze  of — 

"The  gnat  of  old. 
The  dead,  but  scepter'd  sovraiiB,  who  still  mle 
Oar  epirits  from  their  TLnu"! 

Where  is  your  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Dante,  Bacon, 
Shakspere,  Milton  P  These  do  not  dwindle  in  distance,  and  die  out 
in  the  long  procession  of  the  ages,  but  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever.  How  comes  it  that  in  an  age  of  general  intellectual  culture 
we  can  find  none  such  as  these  P 

JS'ow,  there  are  several  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  force  of  this  argument.  In  the  first 
place,  the  contrast  is  un&ir,  inasmuch  as  the  long  era  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  history  down  through  the  Middle  or  Dark  Ages, 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  say  700  B.C.  to  1760  a.d.,  is  put 
against  the  limited  time,  some  threescore  years  and  ten,  which  can 
be  called  an  age  of  general  intellectual  culture.  In  the  second 
place,  we  are  not  in  a  position  rightly  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  ancient  and  contemporary  celebrities.  The  respect  which 
real  merit  at  all  times  commands  is  raised  by  antiquity  into  venera- 
tion, and  the  faults  and  shortcomings  which  qui£i^  the  esteem  of 
contemporaries  are  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion,  ana  form  no,  or  at 
least  a  very  slightly  esteemed,  element  in  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet.  We,  like  the  valet,  know  too  much 
about  our  heroes.  They  frequently  manifest  to  our  e^es  their  mere 
humanity,  the  many  fiiulties  incident  to  it,  and  we  judge  of  them 
accordingly.  "  A  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country,"  nor, 
it  may  be  added,  m  his  own  age.  In  the  third  place,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  difference  in  the  average  standard  of  intel- 
lectual development.  Of  two  mountains  ecjuuly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  that  one  will  appear  the  higher  which  rises  from 
the  less  elevated  plain.  Supposmg  the  average  intelleotual  develop- 
ment in  the  time  of  Queen  jSlizabeth  to  be  =  10,  that  of  the  pre- 
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fent  ap;e  will  not  be  oyerrated  at  20 ;  so  that  Baeon,  in  order  to 
itend  in  the  same  relation  of  superiority  to  lu  as  he  did  to  hia  con* 
temporaries,  would  reqaire  to  receiyo  a  deTelopment  exactly  double 
tiiat  which  he  actually  attained.  But,  further,  eren  although  it 
'  Bfaoold  be  made  oat  that  our  age  is  utterly  barren  in  the  matter  of 
indiridual  greatness,  this  would  not  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
affirmstiTe  side ;  for  to  many  nations  the  present  is  not  an  age  of 
general  intellectiial  culture;  and  whatever  may  be  said  aoout 
others,  these  eertainly  cannot  show  a  plentiful  crop  of  heroes. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  sabmit,  that  neither  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  nor  from  experience,  can  it  be  shown  that  an  age  of 
generd  intelleetual  culture  is  unfarourable  to  the  deyelopment  of 
giest  men.  Bjlphabl. 


lifitorg. 


IS  THE  CHAEACTEE  OP  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  WORTHY 
OF  ADMIRATION  AND  BESPECT  P 


AFFIBMATIVE  ABTICLS. — I. 


OvB  grand  result  of  the  adraneement  of  civilisation  and  learning 
it,  that  it  has  tended  to  remove  the  baneful  bias  of  party-spirit,  ana 
Kstrained  in  some  degree  the  damaging  operation  of  the  petty  pre- 
j^ees  inherent  in  each  particolar  sect ;  so  that  a  man  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  saint  or  a  heretic  according  as  he  belongs  to  this  or  to  that 
nligkms  denonaination.  Would  that  this  veil  of  party  prejudice 
nre  entirely  removed  from  us !  There  is  now  a  disposition  to  judge 
^  character  of  a  man,  not  by  the  arbitrary  standard  of  the  present, 
hat  hy  the  light  of  historic  truth ;  duly  allowing  for  the  nature  and 
iaftie&ce  of  the  times  in  which  each  lived,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  eircumstances  br  which  each  may  have  been  surrounded.  There 
fvm,  happily,  a  desire  to  render  unto  every  man  his  doe,  and  to 
JQ<]ga  righteoas  judgment.  We  are  thus  led  to  see  that,  among 
>7BUm8  which  we  may  believe  to  be  false  or  superstitious,  there 
loay  be,  and  there  have  been,  men  distin^ished  abore  all  others 
^  the  purity  of  tbeir  motives,  the  simplicity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
ooosntency  and  oanscientiousness  of  their  actions ;  men  whom  our 
pRJodioes  or  x>arty  feriings  would  induce  us  to  deapise  as  cunning, 
^o-faeed  villainfl.  The  founders  and  upholders  of  a  system  of  super- 


•litioix,  inoMmdity,  and  abominable  treachery,  may  be  found,  wlien 
their  motivea  and  real  intentions  have  been  submitted  to  a  close 
icntiny,  to  be  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  posterity. 

Such  a  one,  we  believe,  was  Ignatius  Loyola.  We  do  not  follow 
the  BSDDe  fofm  c€  worship  with  those  who  claim  Loyola  as  their  own ; 
ve  shall  therefore,  we  trust,  be  believed  when  we  state  that  we  are 
not  iaflneDeed  by  any  party  bias :   our  prejudices  would,  if  we 

1863.  D 
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allowed  them,  force  ns  to  quite  an  opposite  cooelasioa;  but  an 
anziouB  deeire  for  truth  and  justice  has  led  us  to  diligent  research 
and  careful  deliberation, — has  led  us,  in  short,  to  take  our  stand 
with  those  who  contend  that  the. character  of  Ignatius  Loyola  is 
worthy  of  admiration  and  respect.  We  adduce  the  following  points 
in  support  of  this  statement. 

1.  The  Iqfliness  and  goodness  qf  the  work  in  which  he  engaged, — 
There  is  something  which  fascinates  the  mind,  and  insensibly  wins 
our  admiration,  wnen  we  hear  of  one  who  merely  makes  an  attempt 
at  great  and  lofty  deeds.  We  often  award  him  his  meed  of  praise, 
without  waiting  to  consider  whether  his  acts  are  in  themselves  or 
in  their  effects  good  or  bad.  When  desire  has  become  reality,  and 
the  object  with  which  his  attempt  was  made  is  in  the  main  a  good 
one,  shall  we  refuse  our  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to  the 
master-mind  who  perseveringly  pursued  it  and  finally  triumphed  ? 
Assuredly  not.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  portion  of  Loyola's 
life  from  which  we  are  to  judge  his  character  dates  from  his  conver- 
sion (a.d.  1521).  When  Ijring  on  a  sick  couch  in  the  paternal  castle 
at  Ognez  (Spain),  he  was,  by  a  perusal  of  various  religious  works, 
which  were  read  more  of  necessity  than  of  inclination,  led  to  a  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  his  past  offences,  of  his  own  present  un worthi- 
ness, coupled  with  a  sincere  desire  and  strong  determination  to 
undergo  any  penance,  however  severe — to  make  any  pilgrimage, 
however  toilsome  and  tedious — to  do,  in  short,  all  th!at  the  mortal 
inme  could  undergo,  in  order  to  remove  his  guilt  and  to  stand 
reconciled  with  an  offended  Deity.  We  must  not  blame  him  for 
thinking  and  acting  thus.  However  futile  such  attempts  may  be  to 
accomplish  the  end  designed,  he,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  was  firmly  persuaded 
of  their  emoa4B^,  and  determined  to  put  them  in  force  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  His  repentance  was,  we  believe,  sincere,  and 
his  determmation  to  amend  his  life  fixed.  His  impressions  of  things 
eternal  were  just,  and  of  the  most  reverential  nature.  His  con- 
science had  been  aroused,  and  his  moral  nature  underwent  a  com- 
plete revolution.  The  sense  of  his  own  shortcomings  was  keen  and 
tormenting,  his  self-reproaches  severe  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  was  as 
a  trembling  culprit,  deserving  nothing  but  condemnation,  that  he 
approached  the  footstool  of  offended  justice. 

But  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  his  purpose.  This  was,  in 
short,  to  win  souls ;  to  be  engaged  in  his  Master  s  work ;  to  acquire 
and  retain  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  world;  to  persuade  all 
men  to  enter  the  communion  of  that  church  beyond  whose  pale,  he 
firmly  believed,  they  would  be  eternally  lost.  Surely  this  was  a 
lofty  purpose;  and  in  the  main  it  was  a  good  one — to  him,  of  course, 
it  was  a  most  holy  one.  Nor  do  we  cbubt  that  it  was  better  for 
those  who  heard  him,  and  were  persuaded  by  him  to  enter  the 
Catholic  oommnnion,  that  they  did  so,  thereb}r  renouncing  a  life  of 
profligacy  and  sin,  to  be  controlled  by  the  principles  of  a  religion, 
however  laden  with  absurdity  and  superstition  that  religion  might 
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lure  become.  In  punait  of  this  noble  end,  we  find  Lojola,  when 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerasalcm,  and  which  was  undertaken  in 
performance  of  a  solemn  yow  made  shortly  after  his  oonversion, 
uiirsting  first  to  convert  the  Mahometan  world,  and  bring  the 
millions  of  Mahomet's  followers  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  and 
saying  faith;  and  finding  this  impracticable,  at  least  for  the  present, 
devising  means  to  bring  the  Greek  schismatics  to  abandon  their 
heresy,  and  enter  onoe  more  into  union  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
Keither  of  these  enterprises  was  undertaken ;  but  Loyola  did  not 
despair.  His  one  great  object  was  spiritual  dominion  and  catholic 
xaiitf,  and  he  determined  to  accomplish  it.  By  making  this 
dominion  and  unity  universal,  he  believed  he  would  best  advance 
ihe  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  human  race.  Such  was 
his  purpose,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  quite  free  from 
that  dazzling  and  all-absorbing  ambition,  or  that  love  of  power 
merely  for  its  own  sake,  which  forms  the  prominent  feature  in  the 
character,  and  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  actions,  of  con- 
qoerors  and  despots.  It  was  tbe  fixed  purpose  of  his  life.  Who 
shall  say  that  it  was  not  a  good  one,  or  that  Loyola  is  not  entitled 
to  admiration  and  r^pect  for  conceiving  it  F  or— 

2.  J^or  the  consistency  he  displayed  in  bringing  it  to  a  successful 
issue. — ^Loyola's  life  was  one  of  consistency :  he  hiad  the  goal  berore 
him,  and  he  never  for  one  moment  lost  si^ht  of  it.  All  his  enerpes 
were  brought  into  play  in  order  to  reach  it.  Keeping  this  in  view, 
we  find  Loyola's  life,  when  duly  examined,  to  be  one  of  consistency 
rather  than  of  persistency;  consistency  in  shaping  his  actions  to 
one  end,  rather  than  persistency  in  one  course  of  action.  A  few 
examples  will  show  our  meaning.  Thus,  when  the  order  with  which 
his  name  is  so  intimately  connected  had  been  formed,  and  was  in  a 
fidr  way  to  success,  we  find  that,  after  professing  passive  obedience 
to  the  Pope,  Loyola  on  several  occasions  disputed  his  commands, 
and  refused  to  be  guided  by  his  wishes.  This  refusal,  however,  was 
not  given  in  a  peremptory  manner  or  in  a  rebellious  spirit,  but  in 
that  of  a  son  desirous  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  on  these  occasions,  before 
openly  disobeying  the  command,  he  obtained  audience  of  the 
Irope,  and  by  the  force  of  argument  or  persuasion  frequently  sue- 
oeeded  in  his  purpose.  When  peremptca*ily  commanded  to  attend 
to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  tne  Ledy  Boselle,  he  at  once  com- 
plied ;  but  obtaining  audience  of  the  Ix)pe,  explained  the  dangers 
to  the  order  and  the  church  if  this  command  were  enforced,  and  so 
hat  prevailed  as  to  have  it  annulled  immedistelv.  Again,  when 
bialioprics  and  other  emoluments  were  offered  to  tne  early  members 
of  the  order  as  weU-eamed  rewards  for  the  untiring  seal  manifested 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  general  uprightness  and 
integrity  of  their  conduct,  Loyola  forbade  their  acceptance,  lest  the 
ranks  of  the  new  society  should  be  swelled  and  cankered  with 
place-hunters  rather  than  with  soul-curers ;  but  when  a  bishopric 
was  offered  to  one  of  the  order  in  Abyssinia,  he  allowed  it  to  be 
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aooepted,  because  there  nothing  bat  dangen  and  triala  awaited  the 
mlBeionary,  and  the  mitre  would  indeed  prove  a  yery  crown  of 
thorns,  and  become  an  almost  infallible  road  to  martyrdom :  none, 
therefore,  would  desire  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  enter  the  society  in 
order  to  obtain  such  emolnments  as  these.  Again,  we  find  Loyola, 
as  already  noticed,  refusing  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  souls  of 
ladies,  though  he  preached  to  all,  because  he  foresaw  that  this 
would  prore  the  speedy  ruin  of  his  system,  and  most  certainly 
bring  upon  it  all  the  scandal,  disgrace,  and  infamy  with  which,  in. 
consequence  of  this  very  thing,  Hi  the  other  religious  orders  had 
been  charged.  Loyola,  then,  was  consistent ;  and  this  consistency, 
moreoTer,  shows  that  he  was — 

Free  fi*om  fanaiiciim  or  enthunasm.  A  fanatic  or  enthusiast  may 
be  consistent  in  so  far  as  doing  one  thing  or  maintaining  one  opinion 
is  concerned ;  but  Loyola  was  none  of  these.  When  he  found  tbat 
fastings  and  flagellations  did  not  bring  that  peace  of  mind  which  he 
sought,  or  were  likely  to  obstruct  his  labours,  he  abandoned  them. 
Again,  he  did  not  expect  to  convert  the  world  in  &  day,  or  without 
due  preparation  for  so  Isborious  and  important  a  work.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him  resorting  to  Barcelona,  spendinff  two  years  in  study  there, 
thence  removing  to  Alcala,  afterwards  to  Salamanca,  and  finally  to 
Paris,  where  he  spent  about  four  years  in  studying  and  preaching. 
During  this  time  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  preparing  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  superstructure  which  he  conceived  it 
to  be  his  mission  to  raise.  Conscious  that  great  ends  most  have 
little  beginnings,  he  preached  to  aU  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  did  not  wait  till  he  could  proclaim  to  assembled  multitudes 
those  doctrines  which  he  believed  could  alone  save  their  souls. 
When  at  Jerusalem,  he  did  not,  as  a  fanatic  or  enthusiast  would 
have  done,  rush  boldly  and  blindly  forward,  calling  on  Saracen  and 
Chreek  to  abandon  their  pernicious  heresy,  and  bow  in  adoration 
before  the  cross,  but  calmly  made  known  his  intentions  to  the 
superior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  there,  and  on  receiving  a  refusal 
tone  allowed  to  stay,  he  immediately,  though  sorely  disappointed, 
complied,  and  departed,  determined  to  find  a  field  of  useful  labour 
elsewhere.  In  tne  later  period  of  his  life,  when  cares  and  anxieties 
thickened,  we  are  told  tnat,  when  entering  on  an  arduoas  enters 
prise,  or  resolving  any  grave  question,  his  habit  was  to  pray 
fervently  for  assistance  from  above;  and  then,  never  for  a  moment 
imagining  that  miracles  would  be  wrought  on  his  behalf,  applj 
himself  with  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  sad  body  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  purpose.  Again,  a  fanatic  would  have  been  tempted 
to  do  as  very  many  were  doing  and  had  done  before  his  day, — immure 
himself  in  some  cell  or  cavern,  from  which  he  would  only  issue  to 
show  the  severity  of  his  scourgings,  and  earn  fame  in  this  way. 
Loyola's  mind  was  not  of  this  turn ;  it  was  eminently  practicaL 
**  His  scheme  of  Jesuitism,  so  refined  ss  it  is  in  its  modes  of  dealing 
wiUi  human  nature,  so  elaborate  in  its  framework,  and  so  far^ 
reaching  in  its  views^  could  not  have  sprung  from  any  but  a  mind 
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of  extr&ordinAry  oompAM,  a  mind  self-^ottessed  and  tnmqniL 
delicate  in  its  perceptions,  sore  in  its  intuitions,  and  capable  of  a 
wide  eompreliension  of  rarioas  objects."  It  shows,  moreover,  that 
its  aathor  must  haye  mastered  his  own  will  and  all  the  passions  of 
his  heart ;  and  in  a  man  like  Loyola,  these,  from  early  associationa^ 
would  be  strong.  Loyola  himself  says,  "  Impulse  and  passion  axe 
found  with  the  inferior  animals  and  man,  but  reason  is  his  distin- 
guishing festure,  and  with  him  it  should  be  superior."  We  may* 
therefore,  safely  assert  that  Loyola  was  free  from  fanaticism,  and 


From  avarice.  We  would  not  produce  the  cases  of  his  abandon* 
iag  wealth  and  going  on  the  roaa  begging  in  support  of  this ;  but 
raUier  refer  to  the  vow  of  poverty  tsiken  oy  every  member  of  the 
order;  to  his  words,  that  "  poverty  should  be  loYed  and  maintained 
as  the  foremost  bulwark  of  religion;"  to  the  decree  that  "no  Jesuit 
shall  demand  or  receive  pay,  alms,  or  remuneration,  for  mass,  con- 
fessions, sermons,  lessons,  visitations,  or  any  other  duty  which  the 
society  is  obliged  to  render ;  and  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
coretousness,  especially  in  the  offices  of  piety,  which  the  society 
discharges  for  the.  succour  of  souls,  let  there  be  no  box  in  the 
church,  into  which  alms  are  generallv  put  by  those  who  go  thither 
to  mass,  sermon,  confession."  Loyola  thus  claims  our  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  consistency  of  his  purpose,  as  well  as — 

3.  For  the  choice  and  use  of  such  means  as  were  adapted  to  his 
purpose. — Loyola  wished  for  spiritual  dominion.  Manifestly,  then» 
he  must  undertake  the  care  and  cure  of  souls.  Accordingly  he  does 
so,  and,  as  would  appear  from  his  biographies,  with  remarkable 
success.  Conscious,  however,  that  by  himself  he  could  never 
realise  his  wishes,  he  chooses  ten  companions,  like-minded  with 
himself,  to  whom  he  ^adually  unfolds  his  purpose*  binds  all  to 
vows  of  povertjr,  obedience,  and  chastity,  so  that  the  work  should 
not  be  entered  on  for  love  of  gain,  ana  that  there  should  be  no 
disputes  for  authority  to  mar  their  efforts.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
surrender  of  the  will  to  any  human  being  is  a  crime  and  a  sin.  We 
will  not  dispute  it ;  4}ut  we  do  not  think  that  Loyola  or  those  who 
joined  the  society  in  his  lifetime,  especially  the  originators  of  it,  so 
thought  it ;  and  beyond  this  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire.  Loyola* 
moreover,  from  his  previous  experience  in  military  life,  would  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  obedience,  and  would  not 
consider  it  such  a  great  nardship  for  any  one  to  render.  An  end 
was  designed :  Jesuitism  was  the  only  thing  which  could  accom- 
plish  that  end  :  Loyola  therefore  established  Jesuitism.  Of  its  ten- 
dencies and  development  we  may  speak  hereafter.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  these,  none  can  deny  that  Jesuitism  did  not  accompHsn 
all  that  its  founder  required.  His  was  not  a  new  idea :  many  great 
men  before  had  entertained  it.  The  various  reliidous  orders  were 
founded  to  accomplish  much  the  same  purpose.  But  no  one  except 
Loyola  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue.  This  idea  of  centralisa- 
tion and  dominion  always  presents  itself  to  certain  minds,  and 
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lias  been  striyin^  from  age  to  age,  in  the  persons  of  kings,  con- 
querors, &o.,  to  obtain  a  real  existence.  We  meet,  however,  with 
no  former  endeavour  so  consistently  imagined  or  so  successfully 
achieved.  Loyola  alone  has  shown  tne  world  what  might  be  meant 
by  the  terms  catholic  union.  "  He  alone  has  brought  to  perfection 
the  process,  often  attempted,  of  welding  hundreds  of  mdividaal 
wills  into  so  true  a  continuity  of  substance,  that  the  volitions  of  a 
single  mind  shoidd  pass  like  galvanic  currents  through  the  whole, 
and  become  intelligible  and  effectual  at  the  remotest  distances." 
In  the  choice  of  his  immediate  companions  Loyola  was,  no  doubt, 
fortunate,  and  upon  this,  of  course,  depended  the  success  of  his 
enterprise.  He  nsd  a  rare  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; 
he  could  penetrate  each  man's  disposition  and  estimate  his  capa- 
bilities at  a  glance;  and  this  it  was  that  caused  the  instruments 
chosen  to  be  those,  and  those  alone,  who  were  adapted  for  his 
purpose.  To  acquire  this  spiritual  dominion  it  was  further  neces- 
sary to  educate  youth ;  they  accordingly  included  this  in  their  plan, 
and  in  it  were,  as  their  opponents  are  constrained  to  admit,  very 
successful.  We  think,  further,  that  Loyola  is  entitled  to  admiration 
and  respect  for — 

4.  Tne  energy  and  perseverance  displayed  in  his  lahours.^^^e 
have  noticed  tnat  on  aU  occasions  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  preacnin^ 
was  earnest,  and,  as  an  almost  natural  result,  successful.  Multi- 
tudes flocked  to  hear  him.  To  all  he  gave  counsel  and  advice,  as 
far  as  he  was  able.  He  believed  he  had  a  great  and  important  work 
before  him,  and  he  rested  not  day  or  night  in  his  labours  for  its 
accomplishment.  In  Yicenza,  where  the  eleven  met  in  order,  i^ 
practicable,  to  start  for  Palestine,  they  spent  l^e  interim  in  preach- 
mg  to  the  inhabitants.  It  was  preacning  in  earnest.  They  sallied 
forth  in  couples.  Mounted  on  a  little  stool  at  the  comer  of  a  street, 
the  preacher  waved  his  bonnet,  and  in  a  loud  voice  sunmaoned  the 
people  to  attend.  Many,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
came ;  some,  perchance,  came  to  mock ;  and  many  others  to  be 
edified.  The  effect  on  all  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same. 
After  a  few  words  from  the  speaker,  all  were  hushed ;  then  a  tear 
might  be  seen  to  trickle  down  a  face  brazened  in  iniquity ;  then 
convulsive  sobs  were  heard ;  and  finally,  many  would  force  their 
way  immediately  to  the  front  of  the  preacher,  prostrate  in  body  and 
mind,  imploring  assistance  and  advice.  Many  found  peace  and 
oomfort  to  their  souls ;  many  were  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  open 
profligacy  to  one  of  good  works ;  many  who  had  become  tainted 
with  the  heresies  of  Lutheranism  were  cured,  and  brought  once 
more  within  the  fold  of  the  Church.  Nor  should  this  statement  be 
doubted.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  times  the  effect  of  earnest, 
fervent  preaching,  in  the  case  of  Gilpin,  Wesley,  and  Whitfield. 
Loyola  and  his  companions  may  not  unjustly  be  called  the  Method- 
ists of  llomanism.  But  it  was  not  only  in  preaching  that  Loyola 
showed  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  of  his  mind.    He 
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■oaght  to  Tefoim  abnBei;  and,  settiDg  at  it  in  earnest,  was,  as  natial, 
snooessful.  We  may  notice  here,  that  when  he  first  began  to  preach, 
he  was  not  offended  at  the  filthy  rags  of  those  who  came  to  hear,  as 
many  before  him  had  been,  but  that  he  listened,  advised,  and 
preached  to  all ;  thongh  one  of  the  first  thin^  he  besought  them 
was,  to  put  away  diit,  to  cleanse  their  bodies,  and  mend  their 
tattered  garments.  At  Eome,  Loyola  by  his  personal  exertions 
effected  great  reforms  in  liturgical  services ;  induced  more  frequent 
and  more  devout  attention  to  the  sacraments  of  confession  and  the 
Eucharist ;  established  and  promoted  the  catechetical  instruction  of 
youth ;  and,  in  short,  restored  to  Eome  much  of  its  vitality.  Nor 
did  his  energy  relax,  but  rather  redoubled,  after  he  was  chosen 
General  of  the  order.  During  Loyola's  lifetime  it  required  all  his 
energy  and  rigilanoe  to  keep  his  society  from  being  crushed  by  the 
fierce  onslaught  and  unfoimded  calumnies  of  those  most  interested 
in  its  destruction,  or  from  its  becoming  effeminate  and  useless,  by 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  its  well-meaning  but  mistaken  friends. 
Loyola  never  wavered — ^was  never  found  wanting.  He  was  endued 
with  an  iron  will,  which  neither  poverty,  nor  imprisonment,  nor 
even  the  world's  contempt  could  overcome.  He  never  for  one 
moment  lost  sight  of  his  end.  He  was  like  the  skilful  mariner, 
prepared  alike  for  storms  and  calms;  like  him,  too,  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  discern  breakers  ahead  long  before  they  reached  him, 
so  that  he  was  not  unprepared  to  meet  them ;  but  now  with  nego- 
tiation, now  with  persuasive  entreaty,  and  anon  with  lofty  com- 
mand, he  was  enabled  to  steer  his  bark  clear  of  rocks  and  quick- 
sands, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  eee  his  most  ardent  wishes 
realised.  Again,  we  think  Loyola  entitled  to  admiration  and 
respect  for — 

5.  2%€  general  benevolence  and  humanity  of  hie  or^toiif.— His 
purpose  was  a  grand  and  lofty  one,  his  actions  corresponded  with  it. 
This  his  bitterest  enemies  could  not  deny.  They  miule  an  attempt, 
indeed,  to  prove  his  conduct  immoral  and  flagitious,  but  signally 
fiuled,  and  were  themselves  covered  with  shame  and  dishonour  as 
the  reward  of  their  labours.  Nor  do  we  think  that  it  can  be  effectu- 
ally urged  as  an  objection  to  his  receiving  our  admiration  and  re- 
spect under  this  head,  that  he  only  performed  such  offices  to  further 
his  own  ends.  His  ends  were,  no  doubt,  furthered  by  so  doing, 
inasmuch  as  he  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  people ;  but  as  we  never 
find  him  parading  his  virtues,  but  rather  concealing  those  actions 
which  in  tne  eyes  of  the  vulgar  would  give  him  the  reputation  of  a 
saint,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  sincere  here,  and  that  he  visited 
ike  sick  and  afiiicted  out  of  pity  for  their  wretched  condition. 
Christian  charity,  at  all  events,  would  enjoin  us  to  believe  so.  The 
actions  which  fall  most  properly  under  this  head  are  those  where 
we  find  Loyola  at  the  bedside  of  the  invalid  or  dying,  administer- 
ing words  of  consolation  and  comfort,  or  of  exhortation  and 
reouke,  to  the  despairing  or  impenitent.  He  made  it  his  practice 
regularly  to  visit,  the  sick  wherever  he  was.    This  he  did  at  Sala- 
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manea,  Barcelona,  Vioenca,  Bologna,  and  Borne ;  and  at  fair  aa  he 
was  able  he  ainiBtered  to  their  neceasities,  even  if  he  had  to  beg 
for  them.  Thus,  at  Some  we  find,  during  the  famine  there,  tluit 
be  and  his  companions,  though  they  often  felt  the  sharp  thorn  of 
hunger  themaelves,  yet,  being  themselyes  straitened  in  funds  for 
charitable  purposes,  they  begged  for  the  perishing,  took  them  to 
au^h  shelter  as  waa  at  their  command,  carefull;yr  and  tenderly 
ministered  to  the  sick,  and  used  the  advantage  which  these  acta  of 
kindness  afforded  them  for  religious  instruction.  Hundreds,  rea- 
oued  from  death  by  cold  and  hunger,  were  brought  to  repentance^ 
and  became  lirely  members  of  the  Church.  In  .^ertca,  e8}>ecially 
in  Paraguay,  we  find  the  Jesuits  christianizing  and  civilizing  the 
natives,  and  instructing  them  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  social 
life,  and  governing  them  mildly,  equitably,  and  well.  We  find 
Loyola  gomg  from  Paris  to  Rouen  on  a  visit  to  a  sick  countryman 
there,  who  mul,  moreover,  robbed  Loyola  while  living  with  lum  in 
Paris.  In  Borne  many  hospitals  were  opened  by  Loyola — ^the 
convent  of  Santa  Martha,  for  abandoned  women  who  wished  to 
repent  and  reform  their  lives,  and  that  of  Santa  Cathanna,  in 
which  poor  and  honest  young  girls  found  an  asylum  against 
temptation  and  seduction ;  and  fatherless  children  of  both  sexes 
were  received  and  carefully  educated  in  two  hospitals,  which  atill 
exist  in  Borne.  Loyola,  then,  was  humane,  compassionate,  and 
charitable.  His  private  character  was  moral  and  unimpeached.  He 
treated  his  disciples  with  much  kindness,  and  never  denied  them 
what  he  could  grant  without  inconvenience.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing to  respect  and  admire  in  this  P 

Jesuitism  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  name'  of  Loyola, 
that  we  can  scarcely  separate  him  from  the  system  of  which  he  was 
the  author ;  and  a  glance  at  it,  as  his  masterpiece,  seems  necessarr 
to  a  fair  estimate  of  his  character.  It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  will 
be,  objected,  that  Jesuitism  has  been  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  to 
Europe  and  every  land  where  it  has  appeared,  and  that,  as  by  their 
works  and  fruits  we  are  to  judge  men,  Loyola  must  have  been  bad 
and  corrupt  in  morals,  because  the  system  of  which  be  was  the 
author  has  brought  forth  such  evil  fruits.  We  would  admit  the 
result,  but  deny  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning.  If  we  allow  it 
as  correct,  the  conclusion  inevitably  follows,  that  Loyola,  at  the 
time  of  establishing  his  society,  was  knowingly  and  designedly 
establishing  a  system  which,  however  well  it  might  accomplish  its 
purpose  for  a  time,  contained  irithin  itself  the  germ  of  its  own 
dissolution,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  operate  to  its  destrae- 
tion.  We  must  believe  that  a  far-seeing  mind,  as  Loyola's  generally 
proved  itself  to  be,  propounded  a  system  which  could  not  fail  to 
bring  vice  and  immorality  in  its  traiUt  and  draw  down  upon  it  the 
censure  and  opprobrium  of  the  church  it  was  designed  to  defend. 
Looking  at  Loyola's  previous  history,  his  endeavours  to  make  his 
society  sure,  lus  refusal  to  undertake  anything  likely  to  be  here- 
after prejudicial  to  it, — wo  do  not  think  such  a  solutioa  at  aJl 
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fifoibable.  On  what  principles,  then,  is  it  to  he  aooonnted  forP 
We  obeerre,  in  the  first  place,  that  Loyola's  mind  was  penetratingt 
imt  not  phUoeophicai;  he  possessed  great  adroitness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  hnman  nature,  but  was  lacking  in  the  clearness  and  straight 
forwardness  of  a  soundly  constituted  mind.  He  does  not  seem  at 
aU  aware  of  the  immorality  of  the  scheme  he  was  propounding,  for 
lie  nowhere  makes  any  apology  for  it.  He  never  appears  to^ave 
eonsidered  that  the  human  soul  may  be  lost,  but  that  it  cannot  be 
•old  or  transferred;  that  conscience  may  be  bound  or  deadened, 
but  is  incapable  of  being  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  another.  His 
principles  were  in  the  last  degree  false  and  immoral ;  but  at  the 

Ct  of  view  whence  he  looked  upon  them,  foreshortened  from  the 
lerel  of  his  own  moral  understanding,  he  saw  none  of  their 
eofitrarieiies  ;  he  saw  only  their  adaptation  to  a  special  end« 
loyola,  further,  was  destitute  of  any  poetical  imagination.  Thus, 
liii  book  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  is  the  most  formal,  dry,  and 
tedious  work  that  can  well  be  imagined ;  not  a  line  of  nathos,  of 
dncription,  or  of  elociuenoe,  to  relieve  the  mouotony  of  we  whole, 
li  is,  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  says,  a  practical,  and  not  a  theoretical 
woik,  and  is,  no  doubt,  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  Loyola  was  without  faults,  or  that  he 
never  aeted  foolishly :  he  often  did  so ;  as,  for  instance,  his  retiring 
to  the  cave  near  Manreae,  where  he  nearly  brought  his  life  to  a 
premature  close  by  his  lengthened  fastings  and  severe  flagellations; 
nis  going  through  the  towns  of  Italy  begging  from  door  to  door, 
while  his  belt  was  well  filled  with  gold,  which  ne  distributed  to  the 
he^ars  whom  he  met  on  the  road.  These,  and  many  other  similar 
MetioDB  recorded  of  him,  if  true — which  in  some  instances  we  are 
very  much  inclined  to  doubt,  they  only  appearing  in  the  history  of 
St.  Ignatius — ^may  in  a  great  measure  be  charg^  on  the  system 
ander  which  he  was  brought  up.  That  this  is  so  we  can  plainly 
discern  in  many  of  his  actions,  in  which  the  emotions  displayed 
were  generated,  fostered,  and  dieveloped  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
religions  ser? ices  in  which  he  engaged.  Impulse  is  seen  side  by 
side  with  a  clear  and  vigorous  understanding,  now  impelling  him  to 
thii  side,  now  to  that,  yet  never  entirely  gaining  the  mastery. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  jioint  out  those  qualities  in  Loyola's 
character  for  which  we  think  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  our  admiration 
and  respect;  of  their  validity  or  conclusiveness  we  leave  our  readers 
to  judge  lor  themselves.  In  the  facts  and  events  of  his  life  we  have 
Kjeeted  all  those  marvels,  miracles,  and  highly  coloured,  overdrawn 
pietum,  which  go  so  far  to  make  up  the  deeds  of  the  canonized, 
sod  most  of  which,  if  true,  do  in  reahty  tell  more  against  him  than 
for  him,  though  his  adorers  do  not  seem  to  see  it  in  this  light. 
Knowing  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  inserted,  we  have  not  much 
dy&ciiity  in  detecting  and  rejecting  them,  and  determining  what 
the  man  was  as  he  really  lived  in  the  flesh.  Loyola  while  living  laid 
&o  elaira  to  miracles.  He  worked,  and  worked  earnestly,  his  motto 
being,  **  H«  who  does  well  one  work  at  a  time  does  more  than  all." 
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In  conclumon,  we  beliere  Loyola  to  have  been  strictly  consci- 
entious in  all  his  actions ;  to  have  followed  unflinchingly  what  he 
considered  the  path  of  duty ;  and  to  be  deserving  of  our  admiration 
and  respect,  if  not  as  a  great  man,  at  least  as  a  good  Christian. 

R.  S. 

KBOATITB  ARTICLE. — I. 

If  asked  whether  Ignatius  is  Loyola,  our  answer  would  be,  Yes  ; 
for  Loyola  is  but  the  other  name  of  Ignatius.  But  respect  and 
admiration  are  not  the  same  thin^.  E^espect  may  rise  into  admira- 
tion, but  admiration  may  exist  without  respect.  I  admire  Blondin, 
but  I  can  never  respect  him.  I  admire  l^apoleon  Buonaparte,  bat 
I  admire  and  respect  Wellington.  The  association  of  two  ideas, 
incompatible,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  character  which  gare  birth  to 
Jesuitism,  compels  us  to  take  the  negative  side  in  this  discussion. 

Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Eecalde  was  of  a  noble  Spanish  family,  and 
hv  natural  temperament  fitted  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  armies  of 
Cfnarles  Y .  As  a  soldier  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  fame  he  might 
have  acquired  for  the  splendour  of  the  deeds  he  was  capable  of 
performing  in  the  shock  of  battle,  in  the  siege  of  fortresses,  in  the 
sack  of  cities.  A  wound  in  both  legs  at  the  defence  of  Pampeluna 
diverted  the  energies  of  his  romantic  and  yisionary  nature  from 
the  feats  of  arms  to  the  tricks  of  Jesuitry.  CompeDed  to  a  life  of 
physical  inaction,  he  solaced  his  mind  and  indulged  his  fancies  by 
studying  the  romances  of  chivalry,  the  lives  of  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Dominic,  and  the  life  of  Christ.    He  rose  from  his  couch  a 

Spiritual  knight-errant.  An  imaginary  lad^ — "no  countess,  no 
uchess,  but  one  of  yet  higher  degree,"  in  short,  the  Vtr^ 
JDeipara — captivated  his  mind.  To  her  he  addressed  the  language 
of  a  passionate  lover.  For  her  he  would  shed  his  own,  and  bathe 
his  sword  in  the  life-blood  of  her  foes.  He  took  to  his  bed  a 
chivalrous  Spanish  soldier — ^he  left  it  a  fanatical  Papist. 

This  transition  from  a  worldly  to  a  spiritual  knighthood  is  open 
to  the  suspicion  that,  since  as  a  cripple  he  could  not  win  renown, 
Loyola  turned  his  attention  to  a  field  where  broken  legs  were  no 
obstacle.  It  was  not  remorse  for  his  sins  that  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  ease  and  luxuries  of  the  castle  of  Loyola,  and  to  adopt 
the  coarse  fare  of  Mount  Montserrat.  It  was  not  from  strong  and 
pure  aspirations  that  he  laid  aside  the  lance  and  took  to  the  pilgrim's 
staff.  He  had  read  the  life  of  Christ,  but  he  preferred  the  lives  of 
fictitious  saints.  He  found  no  disgusting  austerities  in  the  Gospel ; 
its  pure  and  simple  life  had  no  charms  for  the  chief  of  fanatics, 
and  the  founder  and  head  of  Jesuitism.  He  hung  his  shield  before 
the  shrine  of  the  Holv  Virgin,  and  swore  in  her  service  to  underg6 
penances  which  would  eclipse  all  that  Rome  prescribed,  or  her 
legends  recorded.  To  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sins  he  scourged  him- 
self thrice  a  day,  and  passed  seven  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  on 
his  knees.  Once  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  he  abstained  from  all  food. 
We  admire  the  inflexibility  of  purpose  and  the  power  of  endurance 
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lie  displayed ;  we  cannot,  nererthdefB,  respect  the  man.  We  apply 
to  Igpatiufl  what  Lord  Maeaulay  said  of  hia  associate,  Don  Francis 
Boreia,-— "Our  applause  is  demanded  for  feats  of  humility,  prodigies 
of  obedience,  and  raptures  of  elevation;"  b^t  his  biographers  "  seem 
to  have  assumed  the  office  of  penitential  executors  to  the  saint, 
and  to  challenge  for  his  memory  some  of  the  disgust  and  contempt 
which,  when  living,  he  so  studiously  courted."  A  man  with  the 
Bible  before  him,  who  yet  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  practices 
of  the  most  fanatical  adnerents  of  Rome ;  who  "  sought  to  propitiate 
not  mere  mortal  man  only,  but  the  Deity  himself,  by  the  most 
lavish  promises ;"  who  pledged  himself  to  perform  three  thousand 
masses  in  one  day  to  move  heaven  and  earth,  is  a  man  whom 
Protestants  cannot  afford  to  despise,  but  Papists  alone,  if  even  they, 
can  respect.  Such  a  soul  may  command  the  homage  of  a  world  that 
is  dazzled  by  the  mere  greatness  of  genius,  but  can  never  attract 
the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Christian  Church.  "  Such  prodigies," 
Maeaulay  observed,  "  whether  enacted  by  the  saints  of  Bome  or 
by  those  of  Benares,  exhibit  a  sovereignty  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
animal  nature,  which  can  hardly  be  contemplated  without  some  feel- 
ings akin  to  reverence.  But  on  the  whole,  the  hooked  fakeer,  spinninjg 
round  his  gibbet,  is  the  more  respectable  suicide  of  the  two ;  for  his 
homage  is,  at  least,  meet  for  the  deity  he  worships.  He  whose  name 
had  l^en  assumed  by  Ignatius  and  his  followers,  equally  victorious 
over  the  stoical  delusions  and  the  lower  affections  of  our  nature,  had 
been  accustomed  to  repose  among  the  domestic  charities  of  exist- 
enee,  and  to  accept  such  blameless  solaces  as  life  has  to  offer  to  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden ;  nor  could  seirices  less  in  harmony  with 
His  serene  self-reverence  have  been  presented  to  Him  than  the 
vehement  emotions,  the  squalid  filiii,  and  the  lacerated  frames  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus."  And  because  Loyola 
"  himself  tolerated,  encouraged,  and  shared  these  extravagances," 
the  hooked  fakeer  is  the  more  respectable  of  the  two  characters. 

There  are  two  men  whose  names  will  never  be  erased  from  the 
page  of  ecclesiastical  history — ^Luther  and  Loyola.  There  are  two 
hi^rians  and  essayists  whose  writings  will  long  continue  to  mould 
the  opinion  of  the  British  nation — -Maeaulay  and  Banke.  Each 
of  these  historians  has  been  struck  with  the  points  both  of  resem- 
blance and  contrast  between  the  champion  of  nonest  Protestantism 
and  the  champion  of  subtle,  crafty,  and  immoral  Jesuitism.  Let 
us  see  the  veraict  of  these  master-minds  on  the  respective  characters 
of  the  men  who  headed  the  two  great  reformations  of  the  sixteenth 
century — ^the  Protestant  and  the  Papal. 

Banke  observes, — "  We  are  here  involuntarily  reminded  of  the 
state  of  mental  distress  into  which  Luther,  some  years  before 
Loyola,  was  plunged  by  very  similar  doubts.  .  .  But  these  two  re- 
markable men  extricated  themselves  from  this  labyrinth  by  very 
different  paths.  Luther  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
through  Ciuist,  wholly  independent  of  works.  This  afforded  him 
the  key  to  the  Scriptures,  and  became  the  main  prop  of  his  whole 
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System  of  faith.  It  does  not  appear  that  Loyola  examined  the 
criptnres,  or  that  any  partioular  dogma  of  religion  made  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  As  he  lived  only  in  his  own  inward  emotions 
— ^in  thoughts  which  rose  spontaneously  in  his  breast — he  imagined 
that  he  felt  the  alternate  inspirations  of  the  good  and  of  the  eril  spirit. 
.  •  One  day  he  felt  as  ir  awakened  from  a  dream,  fie  thought 
he  had  sensiole  proof  that  all  his  sufferings  were  assaults  of  Satan. 
He  determined  from  that  hour  to  hare  done  with  his  past  life, 
nerer  to  tear  open  those  old  wounds,  never  again  to  touch  them. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  his  mind  had  found  repose,  as  that  he  had 
formed  a  determination;  rather,  indeed,  an  engagement  entered 
into  by  the  will,  than  a  conviction  to  which  the  will  is  compelled 
to  yield.  It  needed  not  the  aid  or  the  influence  of  Scripture — it 
zested  in  the  feeling  of  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  world  of 
spirits.  In  other  words,  Ignatius  commenced  his  career  as  a  mystic 
and  an  enthusiast.  It  was  only  because  be  stopped  short  on  the 
yerge  of  religious  madness  that  he  was  saved  from  jBedlam. 

"  This  resting  on  visions  and  visionary  aids  would^'*  Banke  con- 
tinues, "  never  have  satisfied  Luther.  Luther  would  have  no  inspi- 
rations, no  visions.  He  held  them  all,  without  distinction,  to  be 
mischievous.  He  would  have  only  the  simple,  written,  unquestion- 
able word  of  God.  Loyola,  on  the  contraiy,  lived  on  fantasies  and 
inward  inspirations.  He  thought  no  one  so  well  understood 
Christianity  as  an  old  woman  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  torments,  told 
him  that  Christ  would  yet  appear  to  him.  At  first  he  could  obtain  no 
such  vision,  but  now  he  thought  that  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Virnn, 
manifested  themselves  to  his  eyes  of  flesh.  .  .  For  him  there  needed 
no  longer  either  evidence  or  Scripture.  Had  none  such  existed,  he 
would  have  met  death  unhesitatingly  for  that  faith,  which  before  he 
believed,  which  now  he  saw.'*  lu  relation  to  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  says,  **  Plain  men 
will  be  asked  to  declare  which  teaching  bore  clearest  tokens  of 
belon^g  to  the  earth f  which  of  a  dtvine  origin?"  The  saxne 
question  in  relation  to  Lutber  and  Loyola  will  call  forth  from  aU 
our  readers  the  answer  we  give, — Loyola  was  "  of  the  earth,  earthy/' 
Luther,  as  symbolized  in  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  was  *' a  mighty 
angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud,  a  rainbow  upon 
his  head,  and  his  face  as  it  were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of 
flre,  and  in  hia  hand  a  little  book,  open  "—that  book  which,  Banke 
says,  Loyola  did  not  even  consult. 

from  the  camp  of  the  Protestant  invaders  "  there  arose,"  M«- 
caulay  says,  "  the  war-cry  of  absolule  mental  independence;  from, 
the  beleaguered  host"  of  Aome,  'Hhe  watchword  of  absolute  spiritual 
obedience.  The  German  pointed  the  way  to  that  sacred  soli- 
tude where,  besides  this  worshipper  himself,  none  may  enter ;  the 
Spaniard  to  that  innumerable  company  which,  with  one  accord,  still 
chant  the  liturgies  of  remotest  generations.  Chieftains  in  the  most 
momentous  warfare  of  which  this  earth  had  been  the  theatre  since 
the  subversion  of  Paganism,  each  was  a  rival  worthy  of  the  other 
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in  capacity,  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  the  love  of  truth  ;  and 
yet  how  marvellous  the  contrast !  Luther  took  to  wife  a  nun.  For 
thirty  years  together  Loyola  never  onoe  looked  on  the  female  coun- 
tenance. To  overthrow  the  houses  of  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed, was  the  triumph  of  the  Reformer ;  to  establish  a  new  order 
on  indestractible  foundations,  the  glory  of  the  saint.  The  career  of 
IhB  one  was  opened  in  the  cell,  and  concluded  amidst  the  cares  of 
secular  government ;  the  career  of  life  of  the  other  led  him  from  a 
youth  of  camps  and  palaces,  to  an  old  age  of  religious  abstraction. 
Demons  haunted  both:  but  to  the  northern  visionary  they  appeared 
as  foul  or  malignant  fiends,  witb  whom  he  was  to  agonize  m  spi- 
ntoal  warfare ;  to  the  southern  dreamer,  aa  angels  of  light  marshal- 
ling his  way  to  celestial  blessedness.  As  best  oecame  his  Teutonic 
honesty  and  singleness  of  heart,  Luther  aimed  at  no  perfection « but 
snoh  fl0  may  consist  with  the  every-day  cares,  ana  the  common 
duties,  and  the  innocent  delights  of  our  social  existence ;  at  once 
the  foremost  ofberoes  and  a  very  man.  .  .  .  How  remote  from  the 
'perfection'  which  LoT<da  proposed  to  himself,  and  which,  unless  we 
l^esmne  to  diatmst  tne  biula  by  which  he  was  beatified  and  canon- 
ized, we  moat  suppose  him  to  have  attained  I  .  .  .  Thus  he  stands 
apart  from  us  mortal  men,  familiar  with  visions  which  he  may  not 
communicate,  and  with  joys  which  he  cannot  impart.  Severe  in 
the  midst  of  raptures,  composed  in  the  very  agonies  of  pain;  a  silent, 
austere,  and  solitary  man,  with  a  heart  formed  for  tenderness,  yet 
mortifying  even  his  best  aflfeotions ;  loving  mankind  as  his  brethren, 
and  vet  rejecting  then-  sympathy  ;  even  while  a  squaHd,  careworn, 
self-lacerated  pauper,  tormenting  himself  that  so  he  might  rescue 
others  from  sensuality,  and  then  a  monarch  reigninf^^  in  secluded 
majesty,  that  so  he  might  become  the  benefactor  of  his  race ;  or  a 
kffislator  exerting,  though  with  no  selfish  purpose,  an  obedience  as 
submissiTe  and  as  prompt  as  is  due  to  the  King,  of  kings." 

**  Heart  and  soul,"  Macaul^  adds,  '*  we  are  for  the  Protestant. 
He  who  will  be  wiser  than  his  Maker  is  but  seeming  wise.  He  who 
will  deaden  one  half  of  his  nature  to  invigorate  the  other  half,  will 
become  at  last  a  distorted  prodigy.  Dark  as  are  the  pages,  and 
mftitie  the  character,  in  which  the  truth  is  inscribed,  he  who  can 
decipher  the  roll  will  read  there  that  ieif-adorinff  pride  is  the  head- 
spring of  stoicism,  whether  heathen  or  Christian.  But  there  is  a 
Toll,  neither  dark  nor  mystic,  in  which  the  simpkst  and  most  igno- 
rant may  learn  in  what  this '  perfection '  of  our  humanity  really 
consists.^' 

We,  therefore,  both  admire  and  respect  Luther:  we  admire 
Loyola ;  but  it  is  an  admiration  which  a  Hindoo  fakeer  excites  as 
mneh  as  the  Boman  Catholic  saint. 

We  close  this  paper  in  the  words  of  the  writer  above  quoted, — 
**  Why  consume  many  words  in  delineating  a  character  wliich  can 
be  disposed  of  in  three  P'  Ignatius  Loyola  *'  was  a  fanatic,  a  Papist, 
and  a  Jesuit.  Comprehensive  and  incontrovertible  as  the  climax  is, 
it  yet  does  not  quite  exhaust  the  censures  to  whidi  his  name  is 
obnoxious."  ^«  ^* 
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IPoIiiirs. 


IS  THE  PEEMANENT  CONNECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
COLONIES  WITH  THE  MOTHER  COUNTEY  DE- 
SIEABLEP 

▲FFIBMATIVli  ARTICLE. — I. 

The  love  of  conntry  and  the  pride  of  nationality  hare  ever  been 
considered  the  highest  and  noblest  expression  of  civilized  minds.  In 
ancient  times,  to  be  a  free-born  Greek  was  the  glory  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  intellect  and  fireedom.  The  Jew  delighted  in  the  thought 
that  he  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  The  great  Apostle  of 
Christianity,  in  his  bold  appeal  to  the  Eoman  Emperor,  proved  the 
talismanic  power  of  the  words,  "I  am  a  Eoman  citizen."  While 
France  has  gloried  in  her  eagles,  and  Italy  has  struggled,  bled,  and 
triumphed  in  her  love  of  country,  England  can  unite  m  her  sons  the 
excellences  of  all  these  expressions  of  love  for  fatherland,  pride  of 
birth,  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  nationality,  for — 

**  Tis  a  glorioos  charter,  deny  it  who  can, 
That's  breathed  in  the  words,  Vm  an  Engliehman." 

The  policy  of  the  English  nation  has  been  of  late  years  to  give 
to  idl  her  subjects  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  however  widely  spr^id 
over  the  earth's  surface  her  colonies  and  dependencies  may  be ; 
her  flag  covers  no  slave,  shelters  no  despot :  it  gives  the  fulness  of 
freedom  to  all,  both  in  thought,  word,  and  act,  only  limiting  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  to  insure  equality  of  freedom  to  every 
other  individual — ^freedom  to  all,  none  daring  to  make  another  afndd. 
The  En^Hshman's  home  is  his  castle ;  his  hearth  is  sacred,  whether 
in  the  wilds  of  newly  peopled  colonies,  where  the  rude  log  hut  for  a 
time  shelters  the  honest  toiler,  or  in  the  palatial  residence  of  the 
self-raised  city  millionaire,  and  the  titled  noble,  who  traces  a  long 
ancestry,  or  boasts  the  high  blood  of  ancient  kings  and  princes. 
These  inestimable  privileges  are  possessed  by  no  other  single  people ; 
the  blessings  of  all  are  united  in  the  Enelish  race  and  nation ;  while 
other  nations  are  tempted  to  envy,  their  better  feelings  prompt  them 
to  emulate,  to  honour,  and  esteem  them  as  examples  most  worthy 
of  imitation. 

We  affirm  that  all  under  the  sway  of  our  beloved  Queen  possess 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
whether  distinguished  by  the  appellations,  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Australian,  Hindu,  Canadian,  or  any  other  of  the  myriad  of  local 
names  which  our  fellow-oountr3rmen  may  bear.  The  law  protects 
and  preserves  the  personal  liberty,  privato  property,  and  raigious 
freeaom  of  each  one. 

Colonisation,  whether  considered  as  a  providential  arrangement 
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by  which  the  human  family  ia  made  to  disperse  itself  over  and 
occQpj  the  whole  face  of  the  earth — which  may  be  considered  in 
fome  measure  as  a  law  of  nature — or  as  an  outlet  for  the  surplus 
life  and  activity  of  old  and  densely  peopled  states,  results  in  a  per- 
manent increase  of  the  productive  power  of  the  world,  an  increase 
of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  tne  human  family.  As  such  it 
has  ever  been  encouragecL  by  wise  statesmen,  and  their  efforts  have 
constantly  been  directed  to  abridge  its  inconveniences,  mitigate  its 
evils,  and  perfect  its  adaptability  to  forward  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual progress  of  humanity. 

It  is  our  present  duty  to  exhibit  some  special  reasons  in  favour 
of  colonization  as  a  permanent  aud  integral  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  to  show  that  the  permanent  connection  of  the 
British  colonies  and  the  mother  country  is  desirable — subjectively 
in  relation  to  the  mother  country,  objectively  in  relation  to  the 
colonies  themselves.  In  pursuing  our  task  we  feel  pleased  to  know 
that  there  can  be  no  parly -spirit,  no  political  bitterness  associated 
with  a  subject  like  this ;  it  being  our  purpose  to  inquire  which  is 
the  best  means  to  produce  the  best  end — the  mutual  comfort,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity  both  of  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

Colonization  is  beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  as  it  opens  up  a 
vast  field  for  the  profitable  employment  of  the  capital  and  surplus 
labour  of  its  people.  In  a  thickly  populated  country  it  is  possible, 
nay,  is  a  &ct,  that  capital  and  labour  may  increase  much  more 
rapidly  than  its  own  resources  can  profitably  employ.  The  opening 
op  of  a  new  colony  forms  a  fresh  means  for  the  employment  both  of 
capital  and  labour,  extends  the  circle  of  their  exercise,  and  contri- 
butes to  the  supply  of  a  greater  number  of  comforts  and  richer 
abundance  of  production.  In  this  process  of  amelioration,  the 
supply  of  labour  at  home  being  suodued  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  the  value  of  labour  rises,  for  the  wider  employment  of 
capital  proportionately  increases  its  value ;  therefore  both  classes 
are  benefited ;  and  under  wise  control,  that  which  is  thus  beneficial 
in  the  commencement  must  of  necessity  be  increasingly  beneficial 
in  its  permanent  continuance,  and  that  which  is  permanently  bene- 
ficial must  be  desirable  in  proportion  as  its  permanence  is  assured. 
Colonization  is  beneficial  to  those  who  become  colonists,  that  is, 
to  the  col<my  ;  as  its  connection  with  the  mother  country  provides 
them  with  all  the  requirements  they  need  in  capital,  labour,  and  the 
useful  products  of  labour  suitable  to  their  wants,  and  fits  them  to 
profit  by  the  bounteous  resources  nature  invites  them  to  develop. 
That  which  they  could  not  provide  for  themselves  is  provided  for 
them,  in  exchange  for  the  wealth  they  possess,  or  may  win  from 
Mother  Earth  by  the  activity  and  energy  which  their  new  position 
demands  from  them.  The  more  permanent  the  relation  of  reci- 
procal producer  and  consumer  is,  the  more  desirable  is  the  perma- 
neot  connection  of  mother  country  and  colony^. 

The  security  of  personal  liberty  and  the  rishts  of  property  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  permanence  of  this  relation ;  because,  in  a 
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new  colony,  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  mother  conntr j  is  a  shield 
of  protection  to  preserve  the  colonists  from  internal  anarchy  and 
forei^  violence.  The  mother  country,  having  a  settled  code  of  laws, 
mnnicipal  police  establishments  firmly  organized,  and  a  military 
and  naval  establishment,  transfers  all  the  safety,  security,  and  con- 
fidence which  these  organizations  represent  to  the  benefit  of  the 
colonists,  in  common  with  its  subjects  at  home.  While  the  fear 
of  embroiling  themselves  with  a  large,  old-established,  and  well- 
regulated  home  government  intimidates  foreign  despoil,  and  law- 
less men  and  nations,  from  interfering  with  the  personal  liberty 
and  property  of  the  colonists, — they  are  under  the  aegis  of  a  mighty 
power ;  therefore  they  cannot  suffer  wrong  or  violence  without  the 
wrath  of  a  power  fit  to  demand  reparation  and  infiiot  due  punish- 
ment on  the  offender, — internal  anarchy,  confusion,  and  spoliation 
are  annihilated  by  the  fear  of  the  imperial  anger.  The  colonist 
breathes  freely,  lives  in  comfort  and  safety,  ana  the  reward  of  his 
industry,  accumulated  property,  is  preserved  to  him.  The  pros- 
perity thus  secured  to  the  colony  begets  new  wants,  comforts,  and 
luxuries,  which  the  mother  country  is  benefited  bj  supplying,  while 
the  richer  supply  of  productions  from  the  colony  increases  the 
wealth  and  coimort  of  the  home  population,  by  affording  larger 
supplies  of  commodities  at  a  lower  cost;  thus  hj  so  much  increasing 
the  wealthiness  or  productive  power  of  the  miUions  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colonj'.  It  is  a  reciprocal  advantage,  which  is  secured  by  each 
seeking  their  own  happiness  by  mutual  aid,  protection,  and  service. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  colonies  possessed  by  an  old 
countiy,  in  like  proportion  is  the  security  and  welfare  of  eaeh 
insured,  when  wisely  and  prudently  governed.  As  the  great 
banian  tree  receives  stability  and  derives  support  from  each  stem 
which  strikes  down  into  the  earth,  and,  surely  fixing  its  tensiye 
fibres  on  a  constantly  increasing  basis,  can  defy  the  storms  and 
tempests  so  rudelv  tearing  up  and  destroying  the  isolated  oak  or 
single  sapling,  in  like  manner  tne  mother  oonntiy,  with  her  numerous 
progeny  of  healthy,  thriving  colonies,  becomes  increasingly  powerful 
to  resist  the  storms  of  human  passion  with  which  cupidity,  avarice, 
and  the  love  of  violence  devastates  isolated  kingdoms  and  colonies. 

If  these  advantages  are  worth  possessing,  and  are  so  secured  by 
the  union  of  momer  country  and  colony  as  to  be  inseparable 
concomitants  each  to  the  other,  why,  then,  their  permanent  con- 
nection in  these  important  relations  must  be  a  still  greater  ad- 
vantage ;  for  it  is  sell-evident  that  a  benefit  possessed  is  increased  in 
its  value  in  proportion  to  the  permanence  oi  its  possession ;  indeed, 
this  is  exemplified  in  every-day  life  so  frequently,  that  to  give  illus- 
trations would  be  a- trial  of  the  reader's  patience  scarcely  to 
be  tolerated.  What,  we  would  ask,  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  England's  prosperity,  her  greatness  P  We  unhesitatingly  an- 
swer, Her  Colonies.  Which  are  the  most  happy  and  prosperous  com- 
munities on  the  face  of  the  globe  P  We  as  unhesitatingly  answer, 
The  British  Colonies.    To  what   can  we  ascribe  this  cause  of 
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tbe  gKsteen  of  Knglind,  and  this  protperity  and  happinecis  in  her 
coloniea,  but  to  the  permanence  of  tneir  connection  with  each 
other  F  On  the  contrary,  look  to  Mexico  and  Hayti,  for  examples 
of  e?il  reaulting  from  separation  and  roiimle  in  other  nations. 
Nay,  who  can  for  a  moment  j^ainsay  that,  but  for  the  separation  so 
aroeh  Taonted  by  the  Americans,  they  might  have  been  happier, 
iDore  proeperooB,  and  more  peacefiolly  employed  at  this  hour  P  Look- 
mg  hack  along  the  stream  of  history,  do  we  not  find  the  mother 
eoontry  hr  her  own  wealth  redeeming  the  foul  stain  from  her 
BStional  cnaracter  by  purchasing  the  liberty  of  the  slave,  thus  pay- 
ing tnbate  to  her  own  conscience  while  respecting  the  riffhts  of  her 
eoumists  to  reimbursement  for  the  property  she  Imd  taught  them  to 
own  in  the  human  form  divine  P  Would  a  different  policy  have  been 
poisiblehadAnierica  remained  a  British  colony  P  TVe  trow  not.  May 
it  not  be  possible  that  the  present  troubles  in  America  are,  in  some 
respects,  retribntiTe  P  In  their  Act  of  Indejpendence  did  they  not  forge 
the  fetters  more  strongly  upon  the  unoffending  slave  P  Thoughtral 
mm,  iudge  thou ;  we  speak  as  unto  the  wise ;  reflect,  the  assizes 
of  6od*s  judgment  may  take  ages  of  mortal  men's  lives  to  mature. 

It  csnnot  be  objected  that  England  is  ignorant  of  the  wants  and 
neoeasities  of  the  colonies,  and  therefore  cannot  legislate  for  them, 
nor  govern  them;  but  in  wisdom  has  she  so  far  voluntarily  given  to 
W  ooloniee  the  i>ower  of  self-government,  only  possessing  a  veto  in 
etses  of  illegal  action  or  violent  wron^-doing — assisted  in  the  govern- 
ment thereof  by  the  advice  of  her  wisest  and  best  colonists. 

What  advantage  can  be  possessed  by  the  colony  when  separated 
^  it  has  not  now  in  enjoyment  P  Is  it  freedom,  prosperity, 
s  market  for  its  goods,  self*govemment,  security,  protection  P 
It  lias  all  theee  in  the  highest  degree,  under  the  best  circumstances, 
•fid  in  the  greatest  assurance  of  durability,  under  the  fondly 
tberished  relationship  with  the  mother  counti^.  Continue  to  this 
relationship  permanence,  and  future  ages  will  bless  thee;  but 
deatroy  this  oonnection,  and  the  execrations  of  all  civilization, 
present  and  future,  will  ring  in  thine  ears  through  a  never-ending 
etttnity.  L'Ouvbibb. 

ITEOATIVB  ABTXCLE. — I. 

Tub  question  for  discussion  is  ambiguous ;  for  is  the  desirableness 
of  the  connexion  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country,  or  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  P 
When  Chatham  rose  with  his  dying  breath  to  protest  against  the 
diamembennent  of  the  British  empire,  he  viewed  the  question  in 
c'Be  of  its  aspects*;  when  Washington,  at  the  head  of  thirteen 
States,  declared  the  necessity  of  their  independence,  he  took 
the  question  in  another  aspect.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
■mbigoity  can  be  destroyed  is  by  assuming  that  what  is  deiirable 
for  the  mother  country  must  be  alao  desirable  for  the  colony.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  conceded  as  a  universal  proposition ;  for  take 
^  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America  as  examples,-— their  inde- 
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Mndenoe  was  a  boon  to  them,  but  otte  of  tke  sMireM  of  ib«t  deMT 
itaoL  whieli  Spain  bai  not  yet  recovered.  Take,  again,  the  Butcli 
colonies,  and  we  see  that  the  dissolution  of  the  tie  between  them 
And  Holhind  cripj^ed  the  resources  of  the  republic,  but  enhanced 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies. 

.  The  word  colony,  a|;ain,  must  be  defined,  to  present  ooBfusion  as 
to  what  has  to  be  discussed.  Coloma  was  the  Litin  word  for  a 
isxBs,  a  new  settlemect,  or  sometimes  the  community  of  immigrants. 
To  the  pui«  sense  of  fanning  the  Bomans  added  tlie  idea  of  depen- 
dency or  subjugation*  We  have  extended  ike  meaning  of  the  word 
and  its  dertvaSyes  to  all  foreign  territories,  whether  occupied  or 
aubjugated.  In  this  broad  sense,  India,  as  well  as  New  South 
Wales,  is  a  colony ;  the  Ionian  Isles,  as  well  as  the  two  Ganadas, 
are  colonies.  Bat  it  is  manifest  that  the  word  so  used  is  misused. 
India  is  a  dependency,  but  not  a  colony.  The  loniaa  Isles  are  what 
is  called  under  a  Protectorate,  and  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
colony.  England  is  certainly  not  a  "mother"  country  to  India, 
peopled  by  Asiatics ;  nor  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  peopled  by  Greeka. 

Again :  with  us  to  colonise  is  the  act  of  the  Groyemment,  or  of  a 
legaUy  constituted  or  chartered  company ;  while  to  emigrate  is  the 
act  of  individuals.  Emigration,  agam,  is  a  term  arbitrarily 
restricted.  Under  a  fallacy  all  Europe  is  viewed  as  one  oountcy ; 
hence  the  act  of  settling  in  France,  Itussia,  or  Gennany,  is  aot 
usually  designated  an  act  of  emigration ;  although,  inconsistently 
enough,  to  go  from  New  Brunswick  to  New  Englimd,  or  California, 
IS  to  emigrate.  An  emigrant,  to  be  a  colonist,  must  settle  within 
British  dominions ;  and  Lidia  is  as  much  a  part  of  those  donuniona 
as  Canada,  and  yet  Anglo-Indians  are  not,  but  Canadians  are, 
eolonists. 

To  colonize,  again,  is  a  term  as  arbitrarily  restricted.  We  have 
whole  communities  of  English  families  in  certain  parts  of  Franee, 
yet  no  district  there  is  colonial.  We  hare  numbers  resident  in 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  yet  we  have  not  colonized  those  quartetra 
of  the  city  thus  occuuied.  But  as  soon  as  a  band  of  emigrante 
settle  down  in  a  land  peopled  by  races  not  European,  we  daia 
their  possessioDS  as  a  colony. 

The  question  has  not  only  to  be  defined,  but  almost  every  word 
in  it  has  to  be  cleared  of  the  ambiguity  in  which  it  is,  or  may  be, 
inTolved.  At  first  thom^ht,  the  expression  "  mother  oountrr" 
seems  sufficiently  to  define  the  question.  It  distinguishes  India 
from  Australia — ^for  the  latter  has  sprung  from  the  settlements 
formed  by  our  countrymen,  while  the  former  existed*  much  in  its 
present  state,  before  Britain  was  itself  a  Soman  oolony.  Yet  if  the 
fact  that  India  has  not  been  colonised  by  Saxons,  while  Sydney 
and  Tasmania  have,  makes  the  former  a  denendeuOT  and  the  latter 
colonies,  then  one  of  the  Canadas  is  no  dau^oter  of  England.  New 
France  conquered,  became  British  Canada  m  1760.  It  is  as  much  a 
subjugated  colony  as  India  is,  and  remains  British  simply  by  right 
of  conquest  and  treaty.  The  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  stands  in  a 
similar  relation,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  Dutch  colony  is  more 
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Anglicised  than  Lower  Canada,  Rtill  French  in  language  and 
religion.  Excepting  our  Australian  and  Now  Zetland  colonies, 
not  one  of  our  numerous  colonial  possessions  stands  to  Britain  in 
the  relation  of  daughter  and  mother.  French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
DsDish,  Portuguese — such  are  the  words  which  point  to  the  origin 
of  nine  oat  of  ten  of  the  British  colonies.  We  have  subjugated 
the  most,  and,  strictly  speaking,  colonized  the  fewest  of  our  colonial 
possessions. 

Tosiinplify  the  question,  we  shall,  therefore,  exclude  India, 
Aasam.  Ceylon,  our  Chinese  settlements,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Gibraltar, 
and  Malta  from  the  question  to  be  discussed  by  us.  We  shall 
regard  all  territories  in  North  America,  not  American  or  Huasian, 
as  British  colonies,  wliose  permaneut  connection  with  England  is  to 
he  ia  debate.  The  West  India  Islands,  the  Cape,  the  Australian 
and  the  New  Zealand  settlements,  we  shall  place  under  the  same 
classification.  The  question  will  then  stand  thus : — "  Is  the  perma- 
neot  connection  of  the  colonies  in  North  America,  in  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Now  Zealand,  with  the  mother  country  desirable  P  " 
Our  answer  is  in  the  negative. 

The  history  of  ancient  colonization  proves  the  contrary.  Here 
we  must  limit  our  field  of  observation,  eke  we  must  take  the  whole 
world  into  view.  We  cannot  follow  the  migrations  which,  beginning 
with  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
gradually  spread  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  and  formed  the  first 
inhabitanta  of  the  great  continents  of  the  world.  In  passing  we 
may,  however,  notice  one  great  fact  in  favour  of  our  negative  reply. 
The  first  postdiluvian  schemes  of  colonization,  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  began  in  the  plains  of  8hinar.  To  effect  a  centraliza- 
tion, the  renowned  tower  of  Babel  was  built:  to  scatter  mankind 
was  the  great  design  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The  first  political 
act  on  record  was  to  make  the  connection  of  future  settlements  with 
the  mother  state  permanent.  The  greatest  and  most  singidar  social 
resolution  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  to  dissolve  the  bond 
of  union.  One  of  the  first  political  schemes  of  aggrandizement  was 
to  retain  all  future  ofishoots  of  population  in  permanent  adhesion  to 
the  trunk.  The  greatest  standmg  miracle,  the  instantaneous  multi- 
plication of  languages,  severed  that  connection.  Man  wished  what 
God  rendered  impossible. 

Bome  sent  out  her  citizens  in  organized  bands  to  occupy  foreign 
territories,  with  the  view  of  either  cultivating  land  or  of  subjugating 
the  inhabitants.  Such  parties,  by  emigrating,  did  not  dissolve  all 
connection  with  the  mother  city ;  and,  by  colonizing,  were  not  allowed 
to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  aboriginal  population.  Her 
principal  design  was,  by  the  formation  of  military  outposts,  to  sub- 
rogate neighbouring  states,  and  extend  the  empire  of  her  people. 
Towns,  or  positions  of  natural  strength,  were  seized  and  fortified; 
and  a  thirdfof  the  land  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Boman 
settlers.  An  odious  aristocracy  among  a  number  of  slaves  w^as  the 
result.  An  oligarchy  monopolized  all  posts  and  emoluments,  and 
the  natives  were  subjected  to  a  stern  and  humiliatinnc  despotism. 
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Such  militiury  oolonies  becune  a  Borne  in  miniature  in  every 
province,  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  discontented  citizens  of  tlie 
mother  city,  and  a  useful  outoost  for  the  support  of  military 
greatness.  The  vast  dominions  thus  acquired  afforded  ample  means 
to  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperors,  wherewith  to  reward 
the  veteran  legions  who  colonized  to  make  a  home  for  themselves 
and  bulwarks  for  the  empire.  A  rapid  increase  of  slaves  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  [Roman  colonization,  and,  subsequently,  of  Rome's 
unlamented  decay.  When  her  subjects  were  most  numerous,  out 
of  a  population  of  130  millions,  about  a  half  were  in  a  condition  of 
slavery.  Home  founded  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa;  in  Graul, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Britain.  Before  the  death  of  Augustus,  164 
Italian  and  199  foreign  settlements  formed  the  colonial  empire  of 
!EU>me.  In  her  bounoleBS  selfishness  and  pride  she  wished  the  con- 
nection of  these  363  colonies  with  the  motner  city  to  be  permanent. 
The  stillness  of  political  death  for  ever,  the  curse  and  degradation 
of  slavery  in  perpetuity,  would  have  afflicted  the  world  to  this  hour, 
had  not  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals  dissolved,  in  torrents  of 
blood,  the  connection  between  Rome  and  her  colonies.  The  policy 
of  Rome  was  to  aggrandize  herself  at  the  expense  of  her  settlements, 
and  her  system  of  colonization  was  conducted  on  a  gif^antic  but 
vicious  system.  The  spread  of  her  language,  the  adoption  of  her 
method  of  administration,  the  diffusion  of  her  civilization  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  were  undoubtedly  great  results,  but 
results  that  became  beneficial  after  the  connection  of  the  colonies 
with  the  mother  state  was  dissolved.  The  prevalence  of  one  Ian- 
guage  in  western  Europe  afforded  great  facilities  for  civilization ; 
but  that  civilization  would  have  stagnated  had  the  ties  with  the 
Imperial  City  not  been  dissolved.  Roman  roads  afforded  the  means 
of  universal  subjugation ;  but  before  the  13,600  miles  of  almost  iron 
roadway  could  become  a  boon  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  was 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  links  between  Rome  and  her  colonies. 
The  effect  of  Roman  colonization  could  be  beneficial  only  to  those 
who  performed  Rome's  funeral  obsequies.  As  at  Shinar,  so  on  a 
luger  field.  Providence  once  more  interfered,  and  by  a  more  stu- 
pendous and  awful  revolution,  unmistakably  declared  that  the 
permanent  connection  of  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies  is 
tiot  desirable. 

From  Greece,  bodies  of  men  under  a  bold  adventurer  went  forth 
to  form  settlements  wherever  they  were  led;  and,  in  emigrating, 
forsook  at  once  and  for  ever  their  country  and  their  allegiance. 
The  Greek  word  for  a  colony,  apoihial  distinctly  recognized  this 
feature ;  without,  however,  implying  that  the  natural  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, of  language,  or  religion,  were  either  to  be  forgotten  or 
abjured.  Notwithstanding  an  opposite  design  of  Roman  coloniza- 
tion, her  "  coloniae"  and  "  mimicipium ;"  her  "  coloniso  Romance ;" 
her  "coloniae  Latina;"  the  "Jus  Romanum,"  the  "Jus  Latii," 
and  the  "  Jus  Itaiicum,"  reveal  the  fatal  incoherence  of  the  masses 
Rome  wished  to  weld  together  indissolubly.  But  when  Greeks 
colonized  they  dissolved  ail  local  and  political  bonds  with  beneficial 
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Ktnltfl.  Soon  after  the  Trojan  war  G^ece  began  to  swanxi.  With 
the  death  of  her  last  king,  Codriu,  Athens  began  her  splendid 
Ionian  colonization  in  Asia  Minor.  The  ^olians  settled  in  the 
same  field,  and  in  the  JSgean  Isles.  The  Dorians  and  Achsans 
proceeded  westward  to  torm  settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Grecian  settlements  were  formed  also  on  the  eastern  and  northern 
shores  of  the  Eoxine,  and  beyond  the  Crimea.  Natural  sympathies 
were  the  sole  bond  between  Grecian  colonies  and  the  mother  states. 
The  leaders  of  the  emigrants  became  the  heads  of  the  colonies,  and 
their  soocessors  the  rulers  of  rising  and  flourishing  independent 
ststes.  Athens,  in  the  pride  of  her  power,  attempted  to  maintain, 
by  exaction  of  tribute,  a  permanent  connection.  But,  in  general, 
independence  of  the  mother  states  was  both  asserted  and  conceded. 

^  ithin  a  period  of  two  centuries,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily;  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy;  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and 
Miletus  in  Asia,  besides  numerous  insiuar  settlements  in  adjoining 
seas,  marked  the  course  of  classic  emigration.  In  power,  opulence, 
and  refinement,  these  colonies  soon  rivalled  the  parent  states. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  Ionian  settlements  were  the  real 
norsery  of  Grecian  literature.  Hecatsus,  the  historian,  was  a 
natije  of  Miletus,  and  Anacreon  of  Teos.  Herodotus  wrote  in  the 
Ionian  dialect  of  the  colonists.  The  earliest  Greek  philosophers 
were  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  were  natives  of  colonies.  Pythagoras 
settled  at  Croton,  a  Greek  settlement  in  Italy,  and  established  the 
Itslian  or  Doric  school.  The  school  of  Thales  was  also  of  colonial 
origin. 

Out  of  the  twelve  flourishing  states  in  Asia  Minor,  formed  on  the 
nrinciple  of  independence  of  the  mother  states,  we  may  take 
Miletus  as  a  specimen  of  prosperity.  Herself  a  colony,  she  became 
the  founder  or  seventy -five  towns  or  cities,  which  rivalled  Greece 
in  arts,  luxury,  and  refinement.  Lycia,  with  an  area  of  some  two 
millions  of  acres  only,  had  thirty-six  cities  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
Pliny  asserts  that  at  one  time  it  could  boast  of  not  less  than  seventy 
cities.  The  ruins  of  some  of  them  still  attest  the  magnificence  of 
Grecian  colonization.  After  some  two  hundred  years  of  connection 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies  with  Britain,  these  dependencies  have 
nothing  to  show  that  can  stand  comparison  with  the  magnificent 
edifices  which  existed  at  Aphrodisias,  Arycanda,  Calynda,  Cadyanda, 
Mylosa,  Myra,  Patara,  Pnellus,  Pinare,  Sidyma,  Stratonicia,  Tlos, 
and  Xanthus. 

Take,  again,  the  insignificsnt  island  of  uEgina,  which,  from  a 
sterile  rock,  was  transformed  into  a  hive  of  industry.  On  an  area 
of  some  twelve  square  miles,  its  slave  population  has  been  estimated 
at  about  half  a  million.  Its  fleets  came  laden  with  provisions  from 
ihe  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  valley  of  the  r^ile,  and  from 
Gyrene.  It  had  mercantile  factories  in  Egypt.  Its  wealth  and 
warlike  resources,  inconceivable  to  even  Saxon  colonizers,  were 
sources  of  grave  apprehensions  to  larger  but  weaker  states.  The 
sea-gull  haa  made  it  a  guano  rock ;  Grecian  independent  coloniza- 
tion converted  it  into  a  vast  emporium  of  commerce. 
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Look  at  Asia  Minor,  with  its  great  extent  of  sea-board*  its 
nmnerous  and  beautiful  salt;  and  mek  water  lakes,  with  its  rapid 
growth  in  opulence  and  power,  in  art  and  literature,  with  its 
colonial  Bettiementa  formed  by  the  emif^rants  of  some  thirty 
different  nations,  and  you  hare  a  country  and  a  population  resem- 
bling in  many  respects  the  once  United  States  of  America,  but 
difBering  in  one — in  this,  that  the  Ionian  colonies  required  no 
Washington  to  derelop  their  resources,  and  to  make  them  a  great, 
powerful,  and  happy  community. 

From  the  bann  of  the  In^us  came  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Ethiopia,  who  in  their  continued  migrations  along  the  Nile  peopled 
Lower  Egypt;  and,  coasting  along  Syria,  formed  colonics  in 
Phoenicia  and  Greece.  Under  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew  Judges, 
the  PhoBoieians  and  the  Canaanitish  races  gradually  spread  along 
the  sea-board  oP  the  Mediterranean.  From  Cyprus  and  Rhodes 
they  sent  out  bands  of  emigrants  to  Greece,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Africa,  and  Spain,  and  probably  to  Britain.  Hamilcar  and 
Hannibal  led  colonists  fVom  Carthage  into  Spain.  These  Phcenician 
settlements  rose  into  independent  and  sovereign  states.  The  prin- 
ciple of  their  colonization  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  or  the 
Greeks.  Bound  by  no  political  ties,  Carthage  was  a  friendly  rival, 
but  no  foe  to  her  mother  city.  Tyre.  The  daughter  sent  her 
annually  a  vessel  freighted  with  rich  presents,  with  votive  ofTerinp, 
the  firatfruits  of  her  revenues,  and  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
war.  Cambyses  was  thwarted  in  his  designs  because  his  PhoDnician 
sailors  shrank  from  the  sacrilege  of  war  upon  Tyre ;  while  English 
sailors  in  American  frigates  fought  against  England,  which  wished 
to  make  the  connection  between  the  colony  and  the  mother  country 
)rmanent.  Carthage,  in  reciprocation,  opened  an  asylum  to  the 
yrians  when  their  city  was  besieged  by  Alexander ;  while  the  late 
Tnited  States  open  an  asylum  to  England's  bitterest  foes  in 
Ireland.  In  the  one,  no  permanent  political  connection  was  sought 
or  allowed ;  in  the  other,  aWalpole  with  a  Stamp  Act,  a  Eockingfaam 
with  the  principle  of  compulsory  taxation,  a  Lord  North  with  tax 
on  glass,  paper,  and  tea,  raised  up  a  Washington,  a  Lafayette, 
French  sympathies,  Irish  fraternization,  and  Eussian  alliances — all 
against  the  mother  country. 

The  principal  field  of  Phoenician  colonization  was  in  North  Africa, 
where  Utica,  Lcptis,  Hippo,  and  Carthage  rose  into  great  com- 
mercial importance.  Passing  over  their  European  settlements,  we 
notice  Carthage,  the  finest  result  of  ancient  colonization  on  free  and 
independent  principles.  The  life  of  this  world-fiimous  city  wns/hee 
trade,  which  embraced  the  limits  of  the  known  world,  and  of  worlds 
known  only  to  Phoenician  sailors  and  merchants.  All  her  citizens, 
like  the  Dutch  at  Amsterdam,  regarded  trade  as  no  dishonour.  Her 
princes  were  merchants,  her  great  men  were  manufacturers.  Her 
citizens  retired,  like  their  modern  imitators  in  Britain,  to  their 
parks  and  country  seats  to  pass  the  evening  of  life  in  rural  enjoy- 
ments. For  war  they  subsidized  foreigners.  Greece  contributed 
her  bands  of  sturdy  warriors.    The  Balearic  Isles  furnished  them 
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nilli  expOT*  aad  deadly  stingen.  SfMiiish  iiillMiihji  and  Asnm 
X«ttidiaii  honemen  min^d  in  ^bm  natks  of  bar  meroMiarj  anMr» 
Her  gold  and  Bilwr  miitM  in  Spftin,  aad  copper  on  from  OomwalU 
tttUed  her  to  ynxehme  alliance  with  powerftd  stateS)  bnild  and 
afwp  fbmidabte  muriea  and  splendid  oommeroial  fleets.  Her 
foveniBsent  excited  the  adaaiYation  oi  the  world*  Ariaiotle  wrote 
in  iti  praise.  During  four  centuries  no  civil  commotion  disturbed 
Ihe  peace,  na  domestie  despot  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  oitiseii'- 
ihro;  no  IVfrian  Walpole,  or  Sidonkn  Bookinicham  imposed  tiM* 
U4ge  of  servitiide  upon  the  commonwealth  of  Carthage.  Ahioad^ 
the  skill  of  bar  navnl  commanders,  and  the  snpematwal  daring  of 
W  ouJitarr  ehiele>  spread  the  terror  and  the  glory  of  her  name* 
Itnme  had  imt  one  riyal,  and  that  rival  was  Oarnutf  e. 

Thsse  Tjrriaii  coloniitB  were  not  illiterate  men.  l£igo  embellished 
hit  miytary  prowess  with  the  refinements  of  literature.  His  treatise 
oa  Sffrienlture,  in  twenty-eight  volumes*  was  translated  by  order  e£ 
the  Eoman  senate.  Hanno's  aeeount  of  his  eizvnmnavtgation  of 
Airiea  is  still  eactant  in  Qreek.  Terence,  educated  at  Eome,  was 
a  Carthagintaa  by  blood. 

Uttee  greait  eoloniaing  powers  have  passed  under  review — the 
BoouuiSi  the  Greeks,  and  the  Phmnicians.  With  the  first,  a  pei^ 
iJMieat  connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country  was  the 
loW  aim  of  their  ^;igantic  but  vicious  system  of  colonisation ;  with, 
tjie  seeead  smd  thud,  the  basis  of  the  system  was  no  arttfioial,  poli^ 
tiealtie,  but  the  bond  of  natural  svmpathies,  langua^,  religion,  and 
lantaal  interests.  Take  the  results  of  these  opposite  systems,  and 
Msieat  history  uneqniToeally  declares  that  the  permanemt  oonneo* 
tioa  of  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies  is  noi  dmirtUUe, 

Id  onr  next  article  we  shall  demonstrate  that  this  verdict  is  not 
mbiect  to  any  material  modification  when  tested  by  the  results  of 
■odem  coloaisation.  M.  H. 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAE. 

Tn  old  year  had  not  yet  gone  when  it  was  almost  forgotten.  It 
« tms  thai  letters  were  still  headed  with  the  accustomed  "  1862 ;" 
Ihat  mtries  were  made  in  the  ledger  and  cash*book  in  its  name ;  but 
^  was  alL  MttbtMS  of  buniness  or  pleasure,  to  take  place  in  the 
fBters*  had  vaLation  to  ihe  New  Year.  The  booksellers'  windows 
vere  loaded  with  almanacks  and  diaries  to  chronide  its  every  day ; 
ttaaals,  and  soaeefitrv,  and  forget-me-nots,  beautifully  bound  and 
^Uxvalaly  dsccnrated,  were  got  up  to  do  it  honour,  and  to  form 
■Bhafala  pveaentatioA  volumes  on  its  advent.  The  confectioner  end 
^  tsysMdcer  ei^Muated  their  resources  at  the  command  of  their 
vhft  gavefMMis  to  their  friends  on  its  opening  days,  and 
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toys  and  ■weetmeats  to  their  little  oaes.  Foblio  amnsemente  were 
made  specialij  attractiye,  in  anticipation  of  the  hoets  who  would 
then,  ir  at  any  time,  seek  recreation  and  diTersion.  The  old  and 
careworn,  renewing  their  youth  in  the  young  vear,  put  from  them 
grief  and  trouble,  and  with  the  youngest,  thought  only  of  joyousneM 
and  hilarity.  And  then,  when  the  year  dawned — ^the  first  day  of 
the  New  l^ear — ^the  first  moments  of  the  New  Year,  indeed,  were 
devoted  to  time-out-of-mind  customs.  The  god  or  goddess  presiding 
over  its  destinies,  propitiated  only  by  those  of  a  dark  countenance, 
commanded  that  on  that  day  doors  should  first  be  opened  and 
dwellings  entered  by  those  who  were  not  "  fair  or  yery  fair,"  but 
who  bore  some  resemblance  to  Shakspere*s  dusky  Moor.  Then, 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  dwelling  entered,  the  hearty 
words,  ''A  happy  New  Year!"  would  ring  right  joyously  in  tfaie 
hearts  of  its  occupants;  and  thoughts  of  the  future,  with  no 
clouds  or  storms  darkening  its  horizon,  would,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  dawn  upon  their  chemnl  spirits. 

As  the  day  passed  on,  groups  of  men  and  boys  woidd  be  obseired 
pressing  into  the  dwellings  or  those  who  had  a  reputation  for  being 
cheerfm  and  generous,  uttering,  in  loud  and  good-humoured  tones, 
their  wishes  for  *<  a  happy  ^ew  Year."  £yen  the  little  girls, 
taught  only  to  amuse  themselyes  with  their  playmates  on  the 
morning  of  the  New  Year,  betook  themselves  to  the  new,  and*  aa  it 
would  seem,  congenial  employment  of  wishing  their  neighboun 
"  a  happy  New  Year."  And  even  the  paupers,  the  occupants  of 
the  worahouse  and  the  almshouse,  would  taste  for  that  day,  at 
least,  some  of  the  comforts  and  nourishing  meals  which  preyiouafy 
had  an  existence  only  in  their  imagination ;  surely  they  were  right 
in  wishing  each  other  "a  happy  New  Year!" — for  who  had  so 
much  need  of  one  H 

On  that  morning,  too,  how  many  heart-sores  were  healed !  Heart- 
aches and  festerings  which  had  corroded  and  sickened  many  of  the 
hours  of  the  old  year,  with  a  better  mind  and  a  more  generous 
punpose,  would  be  spirited  away  to  give  place  to  mutual  good 
wishes  for  "  a  happy  New  Year."  The  most  sacred  of  Good's  sStan 
— ^the  altars  of  the  home  and  the  fireside — ^glowing  witii  the  holy 
fervour  of  a  father  and  mother's  prayers,  had  resting  upon  them 
the  special  benizon  of  the  God  of  all  grace,  and  of  all  gracious  gifts. 
Well  might  they  anticipate,  judging  from  the  calm  confidence  with 
which  they  were  possessed,  that  their  children  would  enjoy  "a 
happy  New  Year."  On  that  first  morning  of  the  New  Year,  when  a 
brother,  forgetting  his  waywardness  and  fretfulness,  presented  his 
sister  with  a  token  of  his  affection,  and  she  returned  it  with  some 
mark  of  her  love,  it  might  surely  be  surmised  that  they  had  entered 
upon  "  a  happy  New  Year." 

But  not  to  tdl  did  the  New  Year  of  1863  usher  in  jojrous  hopes 
and  pleasurable  anticipations.  Tens  of  thousands  of  fanulies  in  the 
New  World,  having  lost  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  son,  in  the  suicidal 
struggle  rending  the  nation  to  its  centre,  can  anticipate  no  happiness 
in  the  New  Year.    Be  the  war  ended  as  speedily  as  it  may,  no  power 
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on  euih  can  restore  to  them  that  loved  presence  which  was  at  once 
their  stay  and  comfort.  How  often  in  the  old  year  did  many 
a  mother  gaze  proudly  npon  her  hoy,  anticipating  for  him  a  position 
of  eminence  and  of  trust !  He  went  to  the  wars,  and  was  soon 
nnmbered  with  the  victims  of  the  national  folly.  What  will  snpplant 
the  recollection  of  that  boy  in  the  heart  of  ms  mother  P  No ;  the 
Ifew  Year  must  be  for  her  one  of  mourning  and  lamentation ;  and 
no  wonder  if,  like  one  of  old,  she  refuses  to  be  comforted.  But 
more  than  that ;  severe  as  the  loss  may  be,  it  is  more  severe  when 
the  husband  and  father,  shot  down  in  the  strife,  renders  his  wife  a 
widow  and  his  children  fatherless.  What  happiness  does  the  New 
Year  bring  to  the  home  of  that  widow  and  those  fatherless  children  P 
No;  the  New  Year  will  bring  for  them  a  largess  of  sorrow  and 
iacnased  accumulations  of  woe.  But  if,  ih  the  national  decimation, 
some  families  experience  the  singular  fortune  to  lose  none  of  its 
members,  the^  still  cannot  escape  scathless;  they  must  lose  the 
frimdships  of  some  of  those  with  whom  they  were  delighted  to 
associate ;  they  will  have  their  hours  of  social  ease  and  relaxation 
embittered  by  the  absence  of  some  loved  face ;  and  their  sources  of 
comfort  must  also  be  dwarfed  and  curtailed  by  the  inexorable 
taxman,  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  national  madness. 

But  not  only  in  the  New  World  does  the  ^ew  Year  present  a 
dark  and  lowering  aspect ;  the  Old  World  has  its  troubles,  and  its 
many  sources  of  sorrow.  Tens  of  thousands  of  operatives,  who 
would  cheerfully  follow  their  accustomed  callings,  as  the  result  of 
the  American  war  sre  shut  out  from  their  factories  and  workshops, 
snd  are  compelled  to  become  recipients  of  the  national  almsgiving. 
Many  of  them  had  stored  up  a  little  hoard  of  savings,  whicm  soon 
vamshed,  ere  yet  many  weeks  of  the  cotton  famine  had  passed ; 
and  then  the  stock  of'^  comfortable  clothing,  bought  in  brighter 
and  happier  days,  was  carried  piece  by  piece  to  the  pledge  office. 
Did  the  New  Year's  day  dawn  joyously  for  themP  As  they 
retraced  their  aceustomea  steps  to  the  mill  and  workshop  door, 
finding  it  closed,  and  the  whole  place  cold  and  dreary;  and 
then,  on  returning  to  their  homes,  finding  a  provision  made 
for  them  just  to  Jceep  life  in,  what  hopes  or  heart-boundings 
could  they  ^ve  towards  the  New  YearP  True,  they  might 
be  reminded  that  the  "darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn," 
and  many  other  "saws"  and  apposite  sayings;  but  they  could 
point  to  the  war  still  going  on,  with  all  its  fierceness  and  mad- 
ness, and  demand  to  know  whi^  they  should  hopeP  No  doubt, 
even  for  Lancashire,  the  American  war  will  have  its  blessings.  It 
will  create  the  supply  from  other  markets,  of  the  raw  material,  so 
that  in  the  future,  if  it  shaU  so  please  the  Americans  to  waste  their 
national  life  in  war,  the  workers  in  England's  cotton  districts  may 
look  on  without  a  consciousness  that  the  struggle  involved  the  loss 
of  all  their  physical  comforts,  the  wasting  of  their  little  stores  of 
earnings,  and  the  destruction  of  their  hopes.  So,  like  grim  poverty, 
the  war  has  a  blessing  to  offer  for  its  wrong.  Shakspere,  who  has 
chronicled  every  sentiment  worth  preserving,  says,— 


"  SwMt  are  the  naee  of  adTersiiy, 
Which,  like  the  toed,  uglj  and  Teoomoiw, 
Wears  jet  a  precious  jewel  in  hia  head.*' 

The  difficaltr  is  to  get  it  generally  believed  that  a  bleeeiiig  eon 
come  oat  of  aaTersity.  And  yet  eTen  our  own  expertenoe,  if  suf^ 
fared  to  offer  ite  testimony,  will  prove  that  blesBmge  hare  come 
from  Texations,  sorrows,  and  losses.  Sickness,  which  has  caught  a 
man  in  the  mid-eareer  of  vice,  has,  in  thousands  of  instances, 
been  the  turning-point  in  the  commencement  of  a  new  life.  The 
admonitions  of  a  parent,  fruitless  during  his  life,  bare  sprang  into 
fruition  when  he  has  been  kid  in  the  cold  grave.  Gommereiri 
losses  have  frequently  generated  habits  of  eare  end  thou^tftd- 
ness,  which  hare  resulted  in  blessings  and  material  accumulations. 
Physical  deprivatioQS  even,  when  used  and  not  uaelassly  bewaiiMy 
have  resulted  in  innumerable  adrantsgee  and  untold  blessinsa. 
The  greater  abstraction  which  the  loss  of  John  Milton's  eyesi^t 
enabled  him  to  obtain  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  moat 
wpnderfal  of  his  word-pictures  and  life- thoughts,  which  the  work!, 
in  the  multitude  of  its  mental  posseesions,  will  not  kt  die.  And 
Dr.  Kitto,  who  might  well  hare  conaiderpd  the  loss  of  his  hearing 
as  the  greatest  earthly  deprivation,  was  enabled,  nererthekeay 
to  add  the  most  enduring  additions  to  the  monuments  of  Bihiical 
literature.  On  one  occasion,  during  his  residence  in  Bagdad,  whie& 
was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  siege,  he  wrote,—"  In  sitoh  eircuiia* 
stances  my  deafness  is  no  small  benefit  to  me.  I  am  not  disturbed 
by  the  noise  of  artillery  and  musketry,  and  of  other  commotioaa 
around."  And,  no  doubt,  his  wonder^  labours  would  not  have 
been  accom^ished  without  the  indneements  to  study  which  his 
depriyation  engendered.  ConyerMtion  with  his  iHends  could  ontr 
be  carried  on  with  difficulty  and  inconyenience ;  he  would  fiM» 
therefore,  the  ^reatw  pleaeure  in  the  communion  of  hie  own 
tlMughts,  and  m  his  intercourse  with  tkte  records  of  the  past^ 
and  the  writings  of  the  mighty  dead.  How  true  in  his  ease,  then, 
the  words  of  Horace  I — *'  Adversity  has  the  effeet  of  eliciting  taknte 
which,  in  prosperous  circumstances,  would  have  lain  dormant." 

Siwrounded  then*  aa  we  may  be,  by  advise  einwmstaDoes,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  despair.  There  is  every  reason,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  stout  of  heart,  to  oe  determined  in  purpose,  and  fear- 
less in  resolution .  We  are  not  of  those  who  dream  about  some  '*  geed 
time  combing,"  and  so  postpone  exertion  until  the  golden  period 
dawns.  For  all  true  men  toe  good  time  has  come,-~the  time  fer 
increase  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and,  thsvefere,  the  attainment 
of  priceless  blessings.  It  is  true  we  may  not  now  increase  in 
"  much  goods,"  bnt  we  may  by  diligent  exercise  so  discipline  eor 
mental  powers  that  we  may  find  ourselves  capacitated  to  better  onr 
state  and  condition  in  life.  Surely  he  that  so  resolves  hss  entsted 
upon  the  means  to  secure  for  himself  **  a  haeppy  New  Year ; "  and  he 
will,  if  he  be  wise,  soon  discover  tiiat  the  seimret  is  not  in  whininii^ 
hut  workings— doing,  not  dre»ning.  J.  J. 
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A  BevtMed  TrmtdatUm  qf  ike  New  TetiamenL    Bj  the  Bev.  H. 
HiOHiJON,  M.A.    LoiMiQn :  Bagster  and  Son. 

In  Ae  early  part  of  1857,  ihe  question,  "  la  a  revision  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptnres  necessaiy  P'*  was  discussed  in. 
our  pages.  Those  who  were  interested  in  that  discnssion  will  ftnd 
in  this  work  a  test-book  for  their  opinions.  The  author,  who  was 
fonneriy  Principal  of  Cheltenham  Collejire,  and  a  fellow  oi  Queen's^ 
Oxford,  is  a  gentleman  of  some  mark  as  a  classical  seholiur.  He 
thinks  that  "  a  rerision  is  both  feasible,  and  may  be  made  with 
adrantage,"  and  he  intends  this  work  as  "  a  contribution  towajrdji 
bringrng  about  that  object."  The  book  is  eminently  coneemutivv 
and  safe.  The  Authorized  Version  is  reverentially  dealt  with.  Na 
alterations  are  made  for  the  mere  sake  of  altering.  Nowhere  is  thfl 
itch  of  an  innovator  perceptible.  The  pith  and  smew  of  the  longw 
associated  words  of  our  old  version  is  always  retained,  and  there  are 
few  changes  made  which  do  not  at  once  secure  the  consent  of  th* 
sekrfar.  At  the  same  time,  the  text  in  its  clear  Saxonicity  is  main^ 
tamed,  and  there  is  no  mistaken  effort  made  to  Greoiee  the  tongue 
"which  Shakspere  spoke,"  and  the  pilgrim  fathers  carried  into  **% 
far  country  "  as  a  choice  treasure.  Indeed,  many  might  read  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  without  noticing  the  quiet  adaptations  to 
suit  the  modem  genius  of  the  language  which  have  been  made.. 
Fn^aps  the  moet  violent  change  which  would  attract  attention 
wonld  be  a  passage  frequently  quoted,  and  therefore  closely 
inwrought  with  the  memory,  e.  ^.,  "  Now  fhith  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  ibr,  the  proof  of  iacts  which  are  not  seen,"  Heb.  xL  1. 
We  have  not,  however,  noticed  this  book  to  decide  unon  its  tauB 
merits.  We  have  a  higher  aim.  We  desire  to  direct  oarefid 
Btodents  of  the  divine  Word  to  a  revision  wherein  they  may  searoh 
out  all  the  passages  whose  interpretation  distresses  or  embarrasses 
them,  and  wherein  they  will  in  general  find  either  the  AutiMriaed 
text  adhered  to,  or  a  new  version  given.  The  prefiMe  is  sedate  and 
sensihle ;  tlie  notes  are  numerous,  and  striotly  confined  to  the  rendep^ 
ing  of  the  Word  aright  as  far  as  the  translator  can  effect  that.  The 
chief  use,  however,  of  the  book  is  as  a  test-work  upon  the  muoh* 
disputed  question  alluded  to  above.  Thoughtful  readers  of  Sorio- 
tore  will  be  gkd  to  know  that  in  tfM  main  tbe  usual  version  is  fturry 
representative  of  the  Greek  text. 

^oim»^    By  AsTSUB  H.  Clouoh.    With  a  Memoir.    Macmillaa 

and  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Ths  r^utat»on  of  Arthur  H.  Cloagfa  among  all  inteQectual  meai 
▼as  so  greats  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  justify  public  hope- 
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b^  almost  any  collection  of  his  works.  When  a  man's  fame  ontrans 
his  performances,  it  is  rerj  difficolt  to  bring  the  latter  up  to  the 
former's  level.  The  very  yagueness  of  the  a£niration  excited  girea 
scope  for  so  many  possibilities  of  excellence,  that  disappointment  is 
always  possible,  and  almost  certain.  Mr.  Palgraye's  Memoir  is  far 
too  reticent  and  far  too  over-glozing.  It  hints,  but  does  not  speak 
out;  and  so,  leaving  the  tale  half  tola,  injures  the  interest  and  worth 
of  a  valuable  life.  Why  should  we  not  know  fuUy  the  marring 
influence  on  life,  fortune,  usefulness,  and  influence,  or  not  know  at 
all  P  If  Clouffh  was  a  sceptic,  why  not  say  so,  and  let  us  reverence 
his  honest  endurance  of  the  pain  and  woe  of  soul  it  brought,  and  of 
the  outward  penalties  the  world  inflicted  P  If  he  was  not,  then  let 
us  know  between  what  opinions  he  "  halted,*'  that  we  may  judge  of 
his  contests  of  conscience.  No  appeal  to  public  sympathy  should 
be  made  in  the  dark.  Tell  all  or  none  of  the  secrets  of  the  aching 
human  soul;  bat  whatever  is  to  be  made  known,  let  it  be  outspoken 
and  true,  not  half  hinted  at  and  mumbled  about.  If  he  did  ask,  in  hia 
soul's  perplexity,  ''  Is  it  enough  to  walk  as  best  we  may  P"  it  can 
be  canaidly  told  now,  if  the  public  is  to  be  taken  into  confldence  at 
all.  The  '*  half-says  "  of  biography  are  unendurable.  Mr.  Palgrave 
has  gravely  erred  in  writing  a  Memoir  of  a  life  of  ^eat  interest 
and  worth,  full  of  instructiveness  and  moral  beauty,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  tarnish  it  all  by  an  abominable  "  suapicion  "  that  something 
has  been  shirked ;  and  Clough,  if  we  have  been  informed  aright, 
had  no  shirkiness  about  him,  and  sought  neither  to  plate,  veneer,  nor 
surface-polish  the  pure  material  of  his  thoughts.  The  flaw  is  not 
in  the  marble,  but  in  the  sculptor's  work.  Ctough,  if  we  understand 
him  aright,  was  a  man  of  singularly  clear,  well-poised  intellect,  and 
of  Ikindly,  loving,  believing  Jieart ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  co-ope- 
rative agency  in  them, — the  sentiments  were  not  prevailing  on  both, 
— and  hence  intellect  and  feeling,  like  the  heroes  of  the  "  Iliad," 
"  stood  apart."  The  will,  having  no  authorized  masterhood  exerted 
over  it,  hung  idle.  And  we  think,  moreover,  that  his  education, 
more  than  his  nature,  was  at  fault.  Had  Arnoldism  prevailed  in 
Oxford,  a  living  faith  would  have  quickened  every  pulse  of  Clough's 
frame,  and  penetrated  every  faculty  of  his  soul.  But  Oxford's 
Puseyism  and  pusillanimity  blighted  the  noblest  sentiments  of  his 
youth,  and  its  narrow  logic  erased  the  Amoldic  force,  fervour,  and 
faith  from  his  spirit.  Oxford  was  soulless,  carping,  Jesuitical;  and 
a  fatal  rather  than  a  right  Newmanism  exerted  a  twofoldly  baleful 
influence.  Clough  had  never  been  prepared  to  stand  the  oontro- 
yersial  batteries  of  Oxford  dialectic.  Doubt,  in  its  true  sense  of 
double  thought,  both  active  but  each  undetermined,  seized  upon 
him ;  his  heart  felt  after  God,  but  his  loffic  failed  to  enable  him  to 
find  out  and  know  His  Fatherhood,  and  ne  was  as  a  ship  in  the  sea, 
much  tossed.  Yet  he  was  a  brave,  good,  honest  soul, — a  little  soured 
by  disappointment,  somewhat  petulant  and  saucy;  yet  manly, 
enduring,  aiming  well.  Properly  written,  his  life  might  have 
been  a  "  light  to  lighten  "  many ;  as  it  is  written  here,  it  aoes  little 
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eke  than  make  the  '*  darlmeu  visible  "  which  it  was  intended  to 
hide. 

We  may  here  note  the  chief  dates  and  erents  of  his  short  day  of 
life. 

Arthur  H.  Clongh  was  horn  at  Liyerpool,  Ist  January,  1819 ;  was 
educated  at  Bngby  under  Arnold,  and  was  regarded  by  his  master 
at  one  of  his  better  papils.  He  was  a  student  at  Baliol,  and  had  a 
hi^h  name  for  acquirements  while  there.  In  1842  he  was  chosen  to 
a  fellowship  in  Oriel,  which  he  relinquished  in  1848,  in  which  year 
he  issued  nis  "  Lon^  Vacation  Pastoral,"  a  very  good  set  of  hex- 
ameter verses,  in  which  a  considerable  deal  of  Homeric  dash  is 
interspersed,  with  a  large  quantity  of  balderdash,  and  which  is 
somewhat  too  Oxonian  and  freshmanish  in  its  form.  In  tbe  same 
year  he  was  in  Paris  while  the  Eevolution  was  going  on ;  in  1849 
he  spent  the  spring  in  Italy,  and  witnessed  the  siege  and  defence  of 
Borne.  He  was  Warden  of  University  Hall,  London,  and  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  London  University.  In  1852  he  went  to 
America,  and,  afler  trying  to  settle  there,  waa  recalled  to  take  a 
clerkship  in  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Priyy  Council.  He 
had  begun  a  revision  of  Dryden's  translation  of  Plutarch  in  America 
(Boston),  and  in  1856  completed  it.  He  enthusiastically  assisted 
his  wife's  cousin — the  heart- loved  Dorcas  of  our  age,  Florence 
Nightingale — in  her  efforts  for  the  alleviation  of  the  evils  of  the 
Crimean  war,  and  lost  his  health  by  his  assiduous  diligence.  He 
visited  France,  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.,  and,  stricken  with 
malaria  fever,  expired  in  Florence,  13th  November,  1861,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  there,  under  the  shadow  of  its  cypresses. 

Clough's  life  was  not  one  of  performance,  but  of  promise.  Many 
a  man  unknown  to  fame,  unblest  by  fortune,  unstayed  by  friendship, 
and  harnessed  to  the  daily  task-work  of  laborious  life,  nas  done  far 
more  in  reality  and  in  aim  under  discouragements  to  which  Clough's 
were  nought ;  and  for  that,  therefore,  he  deserves  no  special  praise. 
What  he  does  deserve  the  gratitude  of  men  for  is,  for  being  nonest 
to  his  want  of  convictions,  and  for  holding  to  duty  when  the  highest 
snstainments  of  duty  withdrew  from  his  soul.  In  this  he  was  great 
and  noble.  There  was  an  exquisite  manliness  in  this  portion  of  his 
nature,  that  when  heaven  and  God  paled  to  his  intellect,  he  yet 
laboured  and  waited,  and  was  human  and  humane.  He  was  a  good, 
true,  holy  man,  whose  life  was  lightless,  yet  not  delightless. 

The  poems  included  in  this  volume  are  full  of  thought,  but 
wanting  in  beautyof  phrase.  We  do  not  think  Clongh  was  an  artist 
in  expression.  His  use  of  Saxon,  plain,  and  common  terms,  his 
adherence  to  the  diction  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  his  Chaucerian, 
Drydenic,  and  Addisonian  lexicon,  are  remarkable  and  noteworthy ; 
bat  they  certainly  limited  his  power  of  reaching  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  perused  Scott,  worshipped  Byron,  and  have  learned  to 
appreciate  Tennyson.  Poets  must  use  the  language  of  their  time 
—must  cast  their  emotions  in  the  material  which  is  most  plastic  for 
their  purpose — the  words  in  common  use  among  their  contemporaries. 
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To  employ  any  other  speech  ia  to  make  the  result  old-faahioned, 
and  while  requiring  more  artistic  Bkill,  makes  less  impression  on  the 
mind  and  feelings  than  if  the  words  used  were  those  ordinarily 
spoken.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  these  words,  but  everybody 
does  not  feel  them,  and  the  force  that  slumbers  in  them.  The  weak- 
ness of  Clough's  sentiments,  and  the  divorce  between  bis  will  and 
intellect,  disqualify  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  being  an  accept- 
able  poet. 

We  thoroughly  sympathize  with  thennworldliness  of  Clough,  but 
we  do  not  symjuithize  with  his  editor,  who,  we  think,  ought  rather 
to  have  made  his  memoir  consist  only  of  a  bare  chronology,  than  to 
have  made  it,  as  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  a  tissue  of  excuses  and 
apologies.  An  honest  man  is  disgraced  by  being  apologized  for. 
The  apologists  of  Burns  have  been  the  greatest  enemies  to  his  fame 
and  usefulness.  Clough's  Life  required  no  excuse — least  of  all 
a  faint-hearted  and  faltering  one.  His  life  was  much  nobler  and 
better  than  his  poetry,  which,  indeed,  we  do  not  much  relish.  The 
"Bothie  of  Tooer-lNa-Tuolich,'*  as  a  jeu  d^esprit,  is  clever  and 
laughable,  if  the  hexameter  measure  aind  the  Homeric  verse  are 
known,  felt,  and  familiar.  Without  that,  its  parody  and  shadow- 
throwing  quaintness  is  lost  upon  the  reader.  "  Amours  de  Toyage  " 
contain  man^  exquisite  bits,  but  as  a  wh(^  disappoint.  "  Mari 
Magno  "  excites  the  idea  of  improvement,  and  tie  minor  pieces 
alternately  attract  and  repel.  The  "  Strange  Seas  of  Thought,"  on 
which  his  bark  floats,  are  dark  and  colourless,  and  therefore  cannot 
^ve  occasion  to  many -coloured  verse.  These  are  the  best  stanzas 
in  art,  speech,  thought,  and  feeling  we  have  been  able  to  find  in 
the  volume,  though  we  have  searched  it  diligently,  and  with  tears 
— of  disenchantment : — 

**  Put  forth  th J  l«af.  thoo  lofty  pkm, 

Kant  wind  and  frost  are  aafSely  g»ii8  ; 
Wiih  zepbjr  mild,  and  balmj  rain, 

The  anminer  eoima  atraMly  on. 
£»rlh,  air,  and  sun,  and  skiea  combina 

To  promUe  |di  tbat'a  kind  and  fair  ; 
Bat  tboa,  0  homan  heart  of  mine, 

Be  still,  coDtaiQ  thyself,  and  hear. 
December  days  wvre  brief  and  chill, 

The  winds  of  March  were  wild  and  drear; 
And,  nearing  and  receding  still, 

Spring  ne^er  would,  we  Ihoogbt,  he  here. 
The  leaves  that  bunt,  the  suns  that  shhie. 

Had,  not  the  less,  their  certain  date ; 
And  tfaiflQ,  0  hnman  heart  of  mine. 

Be  still,  rafrmtt  tbjeelf,  nnd  wait." 

Clough  was  a  fine-minded,  keen-thoughted  man  ;  a  scholar  of  far 
mor6  than  usual  ripeness,  more  suffused  with  the  old  spirit  of  study 
than  is  common.  JFTis  literarv  faculty  was  not  well  cultured,  and 
his  logic  overbore  his  f.iitli ;  but  his  life  was  honest,  and  his  work 
will  not,  we  believe,  lacl  its  Divine  reward. 
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An  Sflsay. 

"  Clbuent,'*  tbe  author  of  tlxia  Jslstay^  luf  been  a  contributcxr, 
more  or  leas  frequently,  to  these  pages  for  upwards  of  seven  years, 
and  his  papers  have  won  acceptance  with  our  readers.  We  cannot 
ind  do  not  maVe  it  a  practice  to  belaud  the  productions  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  this  serial,  even  when  knowing  them  to  be 
worthy  oF  the  sincerest  admiration.  Thia  work  we  can  truly  com- 
mend as  a  very  well  written,  sensible,  and  notice-worthy  tractate  on 
a  noble  theme.  It  would,  perhaps,  do  it  injustice  with  our  readers 
were  we  to  neglect  to  state  that  it  is  not  a  republication  from  our 
pages,  althou^  an  essay  on  the  same  subject  by  another  writer  had 
s  place  in  this  serial.  The  man  who  attentively  lavs  to  heart  the 
six  lessons  the  author  gives  in  Biography  will  do  well,  and  reap  the 
advantage  in  his  after  life.  The  book  commends  itself,  besides  its 
own  merits,  by  its  object.  Any  profit  derived  from  its  sale  is  to  be 
devoted  to  tbe  reliei  of  the  distress  in  Lancashire.  It  only  costs 
3d.  To  get  a  good  treatise  and  do  a  good  work  at  the  same  time  is 
therefore  open  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  we  hope-  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Correepomdenee  of  Leigh  Hunt.     Edited  by  his  eldest  Son,  Thobn- 
TON  Hunt  (bom  1810).    London :  Smith,  Blder,  and  Co. 

In  a  notice  of  ''  The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,"  we  gave 
expression  to  our  regard  for  that  author,  whose  many  amiable 
weabiesses  could  not  root  out  of  his  friends'  minds  the  numerous 
better  qualities  whioh  distinguished  him.  If  a  man  is  known 
by  the  bfe  he  leads,  he  is  also  known  by  the  oowpany  he  keeps, 
and  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  revealed  to  us  by  his  corre- 
spondence. The  Autohioaraphy  gave  us  Leigh  Hunt's  own  narra- 
tion of  his  lifb,  as  looked  at  in  the  light  of  his  own  memory  and 
consciousness.  The  Correspondence  supplies  us  with  the  means  of 
ecmtrasting  and  comparing  that  self-portraiture  with  the  impression 
made  upon  others.  These  letters  are  from  the  most  various  minds, 
and  from  almost  all  the  disttngmshed  men  of  the  time.  A  brief 
and  unintrudtn^  running  commentary  by  the  editor  jots  down  for 
Qs  the  ohdef  incidents  of  Leigh  Hunt's  life,  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  is,  if  anything,  rather  unretieenL  For  want  of  a  better  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Hunt  has  adopted  Locality  as  his  rule  and  guide,  and 
hence  we  have,  afbeor  "Early  Letters,"  "Letters  from  Surrey 
Gaol;"  "Out  of  Prison— Journey  to  Italy;"  "  Letters  from  Italy ," 
"The  Betum  Home— Highgate ;"  "Domestic  Troubles,"  in  the 
first  volnme;  and  "Letters  from  Kensington;"  "Letters  from 
Hammersmith,"  in  tiie  seoond.  Letters  from  so  many  places  and 
BO  many  sources,  hj  so  many  men  whose  names  are  fame,  and 
letting  the  public  into  so  many  of  the  literary  secrets  of  some 
time  ago,  have  a  great  interest,  and  a  permanent  literary  value. 
There  is  little  need  of  particularizing  names  in  this  work.    We 
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may*  however,  notice  that  in  addition  to  the  great  poets  and  critics 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  many  or  the  more  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  of  the  periodical  press,  there  are  most  attrao- 
tiye  readings  from  Brougham,  Jefirey,  Macyey  Napier,  MacaulaVy 
Oilier,  G.  L.  Craik,  Haydon,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  others.  The  best  text-book  for  letter-writing  ought  surely  to 
be  one  like  this,  wherein  we  have  the  real  correspondence  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  accustomed  to  write,  accustomed  to  the  amenities  of 
life,  accustomed  to  read,  think,  and  feel.  Then  there  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  knowing  how  these  men  acted  in  given  circumstances,  and 
how  they  wrote  in  their  several  moods  of  thought  and  feeling. 

To  ^et  behind  the  scenes  of  any  life,  gratifies  the  natural  craving 
curiosity  we  all  have  to  know  if  all  others  think,  act,  and  feel  as  we ; 
satisfies  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  recognize  a  brotherhood,  not  in. 
frailty  only,  but  in  aspiration  and  effort,  with  those  who  have  gone 
the  last  pilgrimage  of  humanity.  This  work  is  just  such  a  one  as 
opens  up  little  landscapes  of  life  to  the  stranger's  view,  and  makes 
him  confess  their  beauty.  There  is  a  good  honest  intent  in  the 
book,  and  its  charms  are  as  numeroas  as  the  contributors.  It  brins^s 
together  round  one  central  figure,  in  pleasing  groups,  many  of  the 
reverenced  and  good,  the  famed  and  the  noted.  We  cannot  resist 
an  interest  in  these  people ;  we  cannot  but  be  delighted  to  learn  in 
what  manner  they  hved  and  thought,  were  afiectM  or  disaffected 
towards  each  other;  and  always  the  more  we  read  the  deeper 
becomes  our  loving  regard  for  our  fellow-travellers  along  the 
highway  to  the  grave.  We  consider  this  book  a  very  appropriate 
and  genial  complement  and  sequel  to  the  graceful  AutoaioffrapAy 
of  oue  whom  we  might  almost  designate  the  Goldsmith  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

•  

Mough  Diamonds:  a  Story  Book.  By  John  Hollingshea^d, 
Author  of  "Bagged  London,"  &c.  London:  Sampson,  Low, 
Son,  and  Co. 

Thb  author,  who  is  well  known  as  an  able  contributor  to  many 
serials,  and  to  wield  a  versatile  pen,  has  "  in  accordance  with  the 
general  and  growing  fashion,"  gathered  these  six  stories  of  common 
life  "  from  the  pages  of  various  periodicals."  They  are  chiefly 
intended  to  amuse  the  reader,  but  they  also  aim  at  revealing  in 
some  measure  to  the  higher  half  of  the  world  how  the  lower  lives. 
The  author  belongs  to  the  realistic  school,  and  writes  somewhat 
farcically,  yet  with  good  intent  and  great  ability.  His  "  Under  Bow 
Bells,"  a  book  of  a  similar  cast,  as  well  as  his  "  Odd  Journeys," 
prove  him  to  be  a  skilful  caterer  for  the  many-tasted  multitude  of 
periodicals.  The  author  is  acquiring  name,  nime,  pay,  and  popu> 
larity  of  late,  and  we  can  readily  recommend  this  small,  nicely 
illustrated  book  as  a  fine  gift-book  for  young,  though  not  too 
young,  readers, — ^readers,  in  fact,  who  need  amusement  to  induce 
them  to  read. 
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^^t  ^opt. 


OUGUT  THE   COTTON   DISTRICTS   TO   DEPEND   FOR   BELIEF   ON 
PRIVATE  ALMS   OR  NATIONAL  BOUNTY? 


i 


PBIVATB  ALMS. 

If  the  GoTernment  of  this  country 
wen  io  a  positioo  to  afford  sufficient 
aod  substantial  aid  to  the  distressed 
sufferers  in  Lancashire,  without  taking 
the  monej  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  again  in  the  form  of  new  and 
iocraased  taxation,  there  are  many  very 
f^  reasons  whj  thej  should  do  so; 
for  it  is  partially  owing  to  the  line  of 
policy  they  are  punning,  and  haye  all 
along  followed,  that  the  present  distress 
isso  serere  as  it  is;  and  as  the  people 
sre  vnwiUing  idlers  and  innocent  suf- 
fersrs  in  the  matter,  it  seems  only 
ja<<t  and  fair  that  the  Government  should 
cootribute  to  their  support.  But  this 
is  not  at  all  probable.  Our  revenue  is 
fu  from  flourishing,  and  instead  of  a 
sorplos  we  may  expect  a  deficit  To 
gnnt  a  subsidy  to  Lancashire  would, 
in  factf  augment  our  taxation,  and  this 
Would  fall  over  all  the  country  alike,  so 
that,  though  many  might  easily  bear 
it,  Uie  poor  would  be  the  greatest 
sufferers.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact 
that  there  are  in  Lancashire  and  the 
neighbourhood  many  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies contributing  to  the  rates  who  are 
themselves  on  the  very  brink  of  pau- 
perism. Any  attempt  to  incresse  the 
rates,  or  augment  their  burden  in  the 
waj  of  taxes,  would  involve  them  in 
min;  less  money  would  be  raised  than 
wu  anticipated;  and  this,  having  to  be 
distributed  over  a  more  extended  area, 
would  bo  very  limited,  and  almost  nul- 
lified in  its  effects.  Again,  the  distress 
is  limited  in  extant  It  is  confined 
to  portions  of  two  or  three  counties. 
It  seems,  then,  hardly  fair  to  tax  the 
whole  for  the  support  of  a  part  And 
even  if  the  Government  grant  should 
not  immediately  or   pnwp^ctirely  fall 
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upon  the  community,  if  it  were  to  be 
in  reality  a  bounty ,  we  should  still 
object  to  its  adoption,  because  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  stay  voluntary  alms, 
and  perhaps  cause  them  to  be  altogether 
withdrawn — the  public  thinking  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  interfere  further 
in  the  matter — besides  furoisbing  a 
dangerous  precedent  in  similar  cases 
where  the  distress  may  be  as  severe  but 
not  as  extensive.  In  these  cases,  the 
sufferers  and  the  public  generally  would 
look  to  the  Government  for  aid,  and  on 
a  refusal,  discontent  and  riot  would 
probably  arise  in  the  distressed  districts. 
The  tendency  to  lean  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  aid  would  be  increased  at 
every  grant,  till  the  people  would  come 
to  regard  the  Government  not  only  aa 
the  proper  and  Just  reliever,  but  also  aa 
the  real  cause  of  their  necessities  and 
troubles.  Voluntary  alms,  sympathy, 
and  charity,  would  neither  make  any 
attempt  to  mitigate  distress,  nor  would 
they  be  desired.  Lastly,  in  the  present 
case,  the  organization  employed  in  the 
distribution  of  relief  is  working  effi- 
ciently and  economically:  to  displace 
the  present  executife  would  neither  be 
prudent  nor  just ;  the  donations  and 
subscriptions  continually  pouring  in  to 
it  proves  that  it  possesses  the  confi- 
dence of  the  contributors.  The  zeal  and 
energy  displayed  by  the  people  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  ready  and  able 
manner  in  which  the  committee  has 
been  organized,  show  that  the  people 
look  upon  the  matter  as  a  duty  that 
they,  and  not  the  Government,  are 
called  upon  to  perform.  Were  the 
Government  to  interfere,  this  spirit  o£ 
independence  and  mutual  sympathy 
and  benevolence  would  be  considerably 
lessened — R.  S. 

F 
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The  relief  of  the  distressed  operatives 
in  the  cotton  districts  of  En.elsnd  has 
a  daim  upon  the  bounty  of  the  liberal 
thronghont  the  land.  When  we  look 
at  the  calamity  in  its  grimmest  pbasis, 
we  behold  the  sufferings,  not  of  single 
Individuals,  but  of  prodigious  multi- 
tades,  chargeable  with  no  misdemeanour, 
dissipation,  or  sloth  as  the  harbioger  of 
the  calamity  we  now  so  deeply  deplore. 
Beviewing  the  causes  of  distress,  and 
gauging  them  with  the  wand  of  im- 
parUality,  our  conclusions  do  not  direct 
tn  to  any  indications  of  its  being  a 
rsoompence  for  the  practice  of  anything 
uabeoeming  their  position.  We  all 
know  the  itfdent  6ame  of  independence 
Hiat  Is  an  inseparable  ingredient  of  the 
oompound  of  an  Englishman's  heart;  full 
well  we  appreciate  ti^e  worth  of  theopera- 
ttves  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  sinews 
of  England's  admitted  superiority  over 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Whilst 
in  the  midst  of  these  profound  con- 
templations, we  are  led,  in  the  midst  of 
ao  many  works  of  magnificence — which 
we  cannot  behold  without  adnuration — 
to  exclaim,  Who  sank  those  channels 
through  which  the  numerous  crafts 
convey  their  freights?  Who  constructed 
those  tramways  over  whidi  psss  the 
rapid  car  with  its  contents  with  the 
qpeed  of  the  dove?  Meed  I  say  the 
necessity  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
productions  of  the  shuttle  and  loom, 
other  works  of  the  diligent  opera- 
tives? Upon  a  review  of  the  above 
fiicts,  we  conceive  it  to  be  no  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  and  duty  to 
supply  to  the  utmost  of  our  means  the 
starring  populations  from  the  stores  of 
car  wealth.  This  bountiful  recognitioQ 
of  their  services  will  have  a  salutary 
efieot  upon  their  minds,  and  a  oorre- 
sponding  gratitude  will  vibrate  in  them 
taid  operate  as  a  stimulant  to  their 
fbture  exertions  for  our  comforts. 
Whereas,  were  we  to  leave  them  to  the 
sole  care  of  the  poor-law  board  and  its 
anxiliary  machinery,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
wo  might  be  justly  traduced  as  wanting 
one  of  the  finest  attributes  that  beautify 


the  human  species.  The  above  assem- 
blage of  sentiments  constitutes  the  basis 
upon  which  we  pronounce  against  any 
niggardly  practices  in  dealing  out 
private  alms  to  so  meritorious  a  branch 
of  industry,  and  we  opine  the  majority 
of  our  friends  and  readers  will  coincide 
with  us  in  that  decision. — S.  F.  T. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  depend  for  relief  on  private 
alms.  It  is  hoped  that  the  distress  is 
of  a  temporary  nature;  and,  in  volun- 
tarily  assisting  those  who  require  our 
aid,  we  do  fkr  better,  and  show  a  much 
more  christian  spirit,  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  national  bounty  were  to 
be  bestowed  on  the  distressed.  At  all 
events,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  <iuite 
clear  that  private  alms  should  lint  be 
given  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible, 
and  when  the  public  **  have  bad  enough 
of  it  **  to  become  tired  of  giving  mora, 
then  the  national  bounty  might,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  be  made  available. 
Although  the  distress  Is  veiy  lament* 
able,  an  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for 
the  grand  and  noble  sight  which  Is  now 
exhibited,  of  **  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,**  and  women  too,  rushing  for^ 
ward  and  putting  their  hands  in  their 
poek^  fiberally;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  to  do  anything  to  stop 
that  flow  of  charity  would  be  an  undue 
interference    with     "good    deeds."  — 

a  D.  R. 

The  leHef  required  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  those  in  distress  if  it  come 
by  way  of  private  benevolence  rather 
than  hj  Government  grant.  Many  of 
the  poor  have  a  great  objection  to  receive 
any  assistance  of  the  nature  of  parish 
relief,  which  a  national  contribution 
would  assume. — R.  S. 

The  public  has  now  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  better  side  of  its 
nature,  by  responding  to  the  cry  for 
help  which  Lancashire  makes  to  those 
who  fortunately  are  not  affected,  or 
only  partially,  by  the  civil  strife  now 
raging  in  America.  So  far  the  Mub- 
scripfcions  have  been  given  with  a  liberal 
hand,  and  they  have  sufilced  to  meet 
the  necessitieB  of  the  ca&e.     Until  the 
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lie  is  weaiy  of  contribatiog,  why 
damp  its  trddtir  in  the  good  work  b;^ 
eftu  mentioning  bavfbi;  reoonne  to' the 
pablic  treasury?— fi.  BL 

Tbe  akcritj  with  w&ich  tb«  frortmen 
ot  EogUod  are  giring  oat  of  their  hard- 
eaned  wages  for  Sie  relief  of  their 
brethren  in  the  cotton  disttlets,  eseites 
the  admh^atioa  of  the  eonnfrf.  Thejr 
appear  to  vSe  with  the  middle  elasses  ha 
the  fmonst  of  their  subeeriplSons  to 
midgaee,  as  hf  as  possible,  the  undo- 
Mrred  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  hidtistry  of  so  large  a  portion  of  onr 
popofiuion.  The  adoption  of  the  Tohm- 
tarf  principle  in'  tbiiEr  emergency  will 
raise  oitr  coantiy  in  the  esdmatHm  of 
the  whole  worfd.— H.  S. 

Them  is  no  YovsHsr  aetioir-  than  that 
of  maldng  a  Ute,  spontlaneoas  gift. 
Iddbed^  no  aetions  more  derelop  the 
noUe  qodicietf  of  a  man  than  those  of 
free-will  gi'ving.  Yolnntarfism  is  better 
than  eompnlaion.  Law  should  step  in 
when  doty  ikils.  Men  first — law  next. 
Far  heCter  l^at  some  shoold  give 
becaose  it  is  right  to  give,  even  thongh 
othen  do  not»  than  that  all  shonld  give 
bMsaw  snch  is  the  bw;  Public 
opodon,  to»;  is  a  mighty  power,  and 
often  works  wonders.  A  tax  wonld 
not  sffeet  any  But  ratepayers,  unless  it 
be  injorionaly  to  affect  those  below 
than  in  freeing  them  fbm  the  feeling 
that  it  is  ttcoessafy  that  they  should 
give.  UToreoyer,  a  tftz  would  (iff  the 
degree  of  ttulbr  means)  place  Atepayeili 
on  a  terel,  and  thus,  to  a  great  elCent, 
shot  out  that  genemns  emulation  in 
v^K-doing  so  desbable  in  a  Ohristian 
commonity.  So  long,  then,  as  prlvatb 
alms  sOBbe,  let  fiot  national  boonty  be 
called  uiL — AStHCB. 

Hy  reasons  against  national  bounty, 
in  the  shape  of  a  paiiiamentkry  money 
graaty  are  as  follows  :^-l.  Admitted 
that  John  BolTs  purse  is  long,  it  is 
jet  not  so  inexhaustible  as  applicants 
ior  his  boontr  would  fain  pezwiade  him. 
So  mny  mimons  sterling  are  annually 
raised  for  unperial'purposes,  that  tbxa- 
tioD,  to  the  tone  of  a  few  millions  more, 
i«  treated  of  by  some  writers  as  a  mattex* 


of  little  moment  A  small  grant  to 
Cottonia  in  distress  Wottld  be  of  but 
little  service,  and,  in  fket,  all  those 
persons,  f A>m  Cobden  downwards,  who 
are  calling  fbr  Government  assistance, 
insist  on  gr&nts  for  heavy  amounts. 
Now  every  penny  of  the  amount  granted 
comes  out  of  some  one^s  pocket;  most  of 
onr  taxation'  rests  on  anicles  consumed 
in  larger  quantities  in  proportion  to  their 
income  by  the  operative  and  struggling 
middle  chases,  than  by  the  higher 
middle  and  uppeif  classes,  who  snbdst 
on  the  pfoduce  of  realized  capital,  dther' 
alone  or  combined  t^th  their  own  Ubonr. 
It  ibllows,  then,  that  a  gnmt  amounts 
really  to  an  invtdunfaiy  national  suh- 
scrfption,  paid  by  those  who  are  least 
able  to  afford  it  2.  ISfational  bounty 
means  national  Waste.  There  is  jnkit 
such  an  amount  of  uncertainty  about  the 
flow  of  i^vtte  bettevofenee  as  leads  fo 
strict  economy  on  the  parte  f  dispettnA 
of  the  same,  and  to  an  honest  endeaWmr 
oneveiy  onto's  part  to  make  a  penny 
do  a  penny's  woifc.  Many  of  the  lowest 
cbus  of  dotton  operatives,  mostly  im" 
portations  from  mlaad  and  othskr  parts 
of  England  during  the  rtcedt  expansion 
of  the  trade,  need  to  be  ttatttjjfy  dealt 
with,  and  to  have  relief  sparsely  deslt 
out,  lest  they  shonld  sink  into  that  help- 
less, indolent  state  so  fully  expressed 
by  the  one  word^ — ^pauperism.  (I  am 
canifhl  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
disses  of  cotton  wotltiers^the  one  carrfhl, 
saving,  intelleotnsi ;  thv  othef  thriftless, 
spendthrift,  and  dissipated:  niewspaper 
writers  have  rtai  the  two  cIhbihu  to- 
gether.) 3.  5iftionaI  bounty  will  dry 
up  the  stream  of  privWto  benevolbncSL 
The  owners  6f  many  mills  are  mttidngf 
them  two,  thrM,  ibuf,  $aid  some  six 
days  per  week,  at  a  heavy  loss,  as  tbelx' 
conttibutlott  tb  the  relief  ftind;  others 
are  paying  two,  three,  four,  up  to  six 
day  wages  to  their  hands,  while  the 
spindle  looms  rtmain  stllL  ffonouf  tb 
themi  Hf  any  other  manufkctursFS  of 
smaller  means  are  preparing  to  resume 
work  as  soon  a(S  cotton  falls  sufllciently 
to  render  the  loss  on  working  up  a 
beamble  burden.     Government  bounty 
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will  deprive  masters  of  all  indnce- 
meats  to  such  sacrifices.  Per  con' 
trhj  mj  reasons  in  favour  of  reljiog 
on  private  benevolence  are: — 1.  No 
governmental  machinery  for  the  distri- 
bation  of  relief  conld  be  constructed 
which  would  be  equal  to  the  agency  of 
many  thousand  educated  and  intelligent 
Christiana  who  are  employed  many 
hours  per  day,  not  in  hope  of  gain, 
but  for  love  of  a  common  Bedeemer, 
and  in  remembrance  of  a  common  hu- 
manity. 2.  The  generous  response  of 
manufacturers,  landowners,  merchants, 
and  the  country  at  large,  has  contri- 
buted, and  will  contribute,  to  lessen  the 
gulf,  which  some  feared  wss  widening, 
between  the  hand-workers  and  head- 
workers.  All  those  resident  now  in 
Gottonia  must  have  frequently  heard 
expressions  of  heartfelt  gratitude  andp. 
kindness  used  by  operatives  towards 
those  who  previously  were  regarded 
with  suspicious  hatred.  3.  If  we 
believe  the  Gospel  at  all,  we  should 
believe  (how  few  of  us  reaUtf  do  I)  that 
"it  is  morp  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  We  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  no  contribution,  given  in  a  chris- 
tian spirit,  will  lose  its  reward. — 
N.  E. 

NATXO^fAIi  B01TMTT. 

The  distress  which  the  cotton  dis- 
trlcts  at  present  suffer  is  admittedly 
imputable  to  our  national  policy.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  legislative  wisdom  or 
itnwisdom  of  the  nation's  represen- 
tatives. It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the 
workers  of  the  woe  to  devise  and  set  iu 
operation  the  remedy.  The  evil  is 
wrought  by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
acquiesced  in  by  the  entire  community ; 
and  that  community  which  approves  of 
and  supports  the  policy  of  Lancashire 
starvatioo,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have 
their  share  of  the  evil  brought  distinctly 
home  to  them  by  the  tap  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  at  their  doors.  This  is  the 
only  way  of  making  them  feel  their 
responsibility  for  the  ongoings  of  the 
Govemment.  Only  when  a  national 
policy   tcucles   men's  pockets  docs  it 


much  affect  the  personal  conacience. 
We  think  the  Lancashire  distress  ought 
to  be  relieved  by  the  national  bounty, 
because  it  is  the  result  of  the  natiooAl 
will.— G.  N. 

The  aid  of  the  Lancashire  distress 
by  private  alms  is,  in  reality,  making 
the  poor,  out  of  their  poverty,  support 
their  brethren.  Reckon  the  poor  seam- 
stress's penny  with  a  lordiing's  thou- 
sand, and  compare  its  relation  to  her 
income  and  to  his,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  loud-resounding  sum  bruited 
abroad  pompously  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers  near  which 
the  lordly  estates  lie,  is  but  a  paltry 
mite  compared  to  the  sacrifice  of  that 
one  penny  by  the  long-honred  sitter  at 
the  needle.  The  real  charity  shown  in 
the  case  is  not  the  be-puffed  aristocrat's 
large  sum,  advertised  in  the  daily 
records,  but  in  the  small,  difficulty- 
earned,  sweat- wet  pence  of  the  fellow- 
operative — registered  only  in  heaven. 
Private  alms  is,  in  reality,  a  tax  on 
the  poor  to  save  the  rich,  while  the 
latter  get  all  the  credit,  renown,  and 
buttered  talk.  Tax  all  alike,  and  how 
different  would  be  the  sum  payable  by 
the  noble  and  wealthy  from  that  which 
shows  so  laigely  in  the  county  paper! — 
Tom  Ssksible. 

Given,  the  task  to  ease  the  revenue 
of  a  burden  which  has  usually  been 
cast  upon  it — call  the  tax  charity,  and 
it  is  accomplished.  How  much  more 
cleverly  we  can  financier  nowadays 
than  in  those  of  our  great-grandfathers ! 
How  much  better,  even,  than  twenty 
years  ago!  Then,  Ireland  endured  sad 
privations,  and  the  nation's  millions 
went  down  into  every  Irish  hut  and 
cabin  in  blessing  and  plenty.  Since, 
the  Indian  mutiny  called  for  excessive 
taxation,  and  when  all  was  wrung  out 
that  could  be  by  the  taxman's  heavy 
hand,  some  bright  genius  devised  the 
sounding  brsss  and  tinkling  cymbal  of 
charity,  and  pockets  opened,  and  gold 
flowed,  and  the  national  exchequer  was 
materially  eased  thereby  ;  and  now 
wretchedness  is  at  our  doors,  and  the 
exchequer  rt  '.ires  to  luve  any  pressure 
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npon  it  reprefwed,  and  the  same  cry  for 
**  good  SamaritantBm  "  is  got  up.  The 
Lancashire  people  paid  noblj  when  thej 
had;  whj  not  let  them  now  reap  the 
tilhe  of  a  ten-thoosandtli  part  of  that 
which  in  their  proeperity  thej  gave? 
Public  bonntj  is  their  dae.^BoLTOir 

OUDHAM. 

If  the   qnestion  were,  How  to  in- 

Btitate  a  tax  which  wonld  fall  least 

heavilj  on  those  most  boond  to  pay? 

no  phm  oonld  possiblj  be  devised  better 

than  to  proceed  in  the  present  distress 

to  tmst  to  private  alms.   The  niggardly, 

flelfish,  sonlless  wretch  whose  fortune  has 

been  secured  to  him  by  dint  of  avarioions 

IMnehing  of  the  toiliug  millions,  or  by 

the  accident  of  birth,  totally  escapes, 

or  flonrishes  as  a  noble  bene&ctor  by  a 

donation  of — say  £l5,  when  it  is  known 

that  that  is  scarcely  an  hour's  income 

to  him;  while  the  poor  labourer,  who 

counts  his  hour's  wage  by  pence,  gives 

his  weekly  shilling  ungrudgingly  all 

throngh  the  hard  weeks  of  winter;  or 

the    schoolgirl    gives  her  doll-money 

and  relinquishes  her  weekly  sweets  to 

buy  a  bit  of  bread  for  some  hungry 

Lancashire  muden.     Conscience  can 

apportion  well;  but  when  the  selfish 

soul  begins  to  truckle  with  conscience, 

the  proportion  has  a  small  chance  of 

being  rightly  wrought  out.    An  Inland 

Bevenue  o£5cer  would  do  it  far  more 

impartially. — Jacob. 

Government  aid  would  have  many 
advantages  over  private  help.  If  the 
public  bounty  were  granted,  it  would 
be  given  in  such  a  form  as  to  insure 
sufficient  and  efficient  support  to  the 
sufferers ;  it  would  be  systematically 
distributed,  carefully  looked  after,  and 
well  guarded.  Government  is  at  present 
shirkhig  its  true  responsibilities,  and 
throwing  upon  the  general  philanthropy 
of  the  public,  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
Taet  mass  of  life  at  risk  in  the  districts 
of  Cottondom.  It  is  now  taxing  the 
generous,  to  relieve  itself  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  times.  It  is  using  up 


the  subventions  of  ciiarity  to  save  itself 
from  the  unpopularity  of  *'high  esti- 
mates." The  cowardice  of  Government 
is  trusting  in  the  bravery  of  christiun 
philanthropy,  and  is  using  the  public 
feeling  as  an  excuse  for  its  own  inaction. 
Let  us  have  the  responsibility  fastened 
on  the  right  place  and  persons,  and  let 
the  sacred  lives  of  British  subjects  at 
home  get  a  small  share  of  the  vast 
revenues  of  Britain  expended  so  freely 
in  the  protection  of  British  life  and 
property  abroad. — T.  Goodman. 

A  Government  grant  would  meet  the 
exigencies  of  this  calamity  better  than 
trusting  to  the  uncertain  offerings  of  the 
public ;  for  in  this  case,  if  sufficient  were 
not  pliwed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various 
conmiittees  who  dispense  relief,  the 
consequences  would  be  disease  and  death 
to  thousands  of  men  who  are  willing  to 
work  for  their  living;  and  the  guilt  of 
this  happening  would  lie  at  the  door  of 
no  one  in  particular.  But  if  Parliament 
voted  a  sum  of  money,  the  responsibility 
would  then  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Government. — ^B.  T. 

The  amount  of  relief  bestowed  by  the 
committee  to  each  person  is  so  small, 
that  it  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  sonl 
and  body  together;  and  the  cause  of 
this  insignificant  dole  is  owing  to  the 
fear  that  the  public  will  grow  tired  of 
giving  in  suffieienUy  large  donations  as  to 
justify  them  in  increasing  the  present 
allowance.  The  London  Committee, ' 
consequentiy,  do  not  pay  out  at  the  same 
rate  as  they  receive  money,  but  have 
invested  a  large  amount  in  consols,  to 
provide  for  the  time  when  much  smaller 
amounts  will  flow  into  their  coffers. — 
S.S. 

The  relief  would  be  more  fairly  dis- 
tributed, and  the  work  more  systematic- 
ally performed,  if  the  Government  took 
the  superintendence.  For  by  the  present 
plan  of  divided  authority,  some  receive 
aid  from  two  funds,  whilst  others  fail 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  any  dis- 
pensers of  the  public  ■Imsw—AiJ'HA. 
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THE  INQUIBER. 


i^^B  ^lujjxirir. 


.Q(7iB8TIOK9  B]SQU{«UU»  JklTSW^SU* 

84£.  In  Sydncjr  Smith's  csmj  oq 
Oounsel  for  PiuoxMrs,  he  meotions  « 
jadgo  then  living  who  nevtr  aenUnMd 
a  prisoner  to  dst^h  withoat  fiist  giving 
profoand  attsntion  to  «U  tbo  eirciun- 
Btances  4£  th»  -cub  in  retlnment,  and 
seeking  dinction  of  God.  Who  was 
liiisjadgs?'.*^.  S. 

347.  VThsi  is  the  best  eonrse  to  be 
panned  by  «ne  mko  dssines  to  become 
yWfi^  egtt^ped  for  the  ssoMd  nuiQstrf , 
who  haB  all  his  time  at  his  own  disposal, 
who  will  not  spave  anj  pains  to  attain 
his  <^jeet,  but  who  soffors  ooatinnaUy 
from  wandering  thongbts  and  idle 
apeoulatioDs? — Nbcesbitas. 

848.  Would  jGu  be  kind  enoujf^  to 
inform  ma  where  I  oonld  get,  and  the 
probable  priee  of,  ^The  History  of 
Sacred  Metres  **?-.-A.  C. 

S4^.  Would  some  kind  reader  inform 
me  where  I  nay  pvoonre  one  copy  of 
the  Soriptores  in  French,  and  another 
in  German,  and  the  price?  Also  name 
a  work  or  two,  in  either  laogoage, 
auitable  for  sabbath  reading,  whoe 
procurable,  with  prioe,  &e. — Fbanoo- 
GaaiiAV. 

350.  How  does  the  cryophoras  act? 

351.  Would  any  of  your  readess 
fiimish  the  names  of  public  writers 
authentically  known  to  be,  ur  to  have 
been,  unable,  either  from  nenrousMSs' 
or  other  infirmity,  or  oTer-consdous- 
neas,  to  speak  in  pnbUc?— -B.  D.  K. 

AirvwBRa  TO  Qu]e«tio«& 

338.  Tha  £piUowii\g  notiot  of   Dr. 

IVAubigP^f  nmr  work  QQ  the  **  EUatory 

^  Um  B^fermi^ion  w  Eiiiope  in  the 

tiw« «f  Wm" bM  btsD  issued  bj  the 

^ftSM.  Lontfrnan.  in  •^*^*na»inn  nf  thQ 

new  work  by  the  Geneyese  theologian, 
and  may  satisfy  **  S.  SJ"  pro  <s».,via.: 
— "  A  comparison  of  the  nations  which 
have  received  the  Beformation  of  Luther 


with  th(«e  who  adhere  to  that  of  Calvin 
(as  Switzerland,  Holland,  England, 
Scotland,  ^c),  shows  that  the  latter 
have  been  moos  firm  in  their  faith,  and 
more  active  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospe),  wJbile  thte^  have  carried  oat 
man  falJy  the  development  of  aooial 
li£e(,  especially  in  all  that  relates  to 
constitutional  liberty^  This  distinction 
has  been  carefully  broui^itt  ont  i^y  I>r. 
P'Aubigad  in  his  new  work  on  the 
Beformation,  the  first  aud  secofid 
volumes  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
present  autumn.  He  hub  deviited  a 
part  of  these  two  forthcoming  volumes 
U)  Geneva,  tlie  centre  of  the  new  phase 
of  the  Beformation,  as  Wiitetnberj;  had 
heen  to  that  of  jLmber*  Tiie  struggles 
of  the  first  Huguenots  in  this  city,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  siateeoth  century, 
to  maintain  Uieir  independcoce  and 
their  ancient  freedom,  may  be  faid  to 
have  initiated  the  Beformation,  Geneva 
wss  the  first  ecclesiastical  principality 
in  Europe  wtuch  fell  to  make  wmj  for 
libsrty,  as  Borne  will  be  the  la&t  The 
energy  of  the  freemen  of  Geneva  reoaila 
the  hesoic  times  of  the  old  republies; 
and  the  fate  of  those  who  fell  niartyra 
for  freedom  teems  with  human  interest. 
lo  another  part  of  the  work,  the  autiior 
narrates  tlie  history  of  the  Beformation 
in  France  during  Csivin's  sojourn  in 
that  country,  from  152d  to  1536,  in 
which  year  he  went  to  Geneva.  The 
character  of  Calvin  has  been  hitherto 
very  imperfectlv  understood;  and  after 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  time 
seems  came  that  the  great  reformer  of 
Geneva  should  eease  to  be  regarded 
splely  a0  a  cold  theologian — ^that  we 
ahoiUd  appreciate  him  as  a  man  of 
warm  heart,  kindly  feelings,  and  eati- 
mable  personal  character.  The  fortk- 
coming  work  throws,  it  is  believed,  a 
new  light  on  his  conversion,  which  is 
not  less  striking  than  that  of  Luther, 
and  on  his  first  years   of  Christian 
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letiTttj,  of  which  few,  even  to  the 
prearnt  time,  know  the  most  interesting 
cfreontotances.  The  aathor  has  avBiled 
faimself  of  documents  recently  discorered, 
and  is  thas  able,  for  instance,  to  (fire 
the  celebrated  diseonrse  which  Calvin 
wrote  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and 
which  was  read  by  the  rector  of  the 
UniTersity  of  Paris  in  1533,  at  the 
opening  of  the  universnty  year,  when 
it  is  well  known  that  both  the  rector  and 
Cahin  were  obliged  to  flee  from  Paris. 
"  Other  subjects,  which  have  not  yet 
lecrived  a  aatiafactory  explanation,  are 
phoed  in  a  clear  light ;  and  among 
these  may  be  specified  the  relations  of 
Fnmdsl .  of  France  with  the  Protestant 


princes  and  doctors  of  Germany.  It 
is  provii  by  official  documents,  that 
Francis,  notorious  for  his  worldliness 
and  his  persecution  of  the  Beformed 
Christians,  was  at  that  time  ready  to 
follow  the  example  of  his  friend  Henij 
VIII.  of  EngUtnd,  and  actually  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  a 
confession  of  faith  nearly  approaching 
to  that  of  Augsburg.  On  all  these 
points,  and  on  several  collateral  topics 
of  enduring  historical  interest,  It  b 
believed  that  Dr.  D'Aubign^s  forth- 
coming volumes  will  afford  abundant 
proof  of  much  euoeenfal  research.*— 
S.N. 


^l^t  Sacitim'  ^tdkon. 


THE  BOTAL  SOCIBTT  OF  EDINBURGH. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  present 
sessTOfl,  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticnUrs  regarding  the  history  and  elder 
members  of  this  ancient  association 
were  giveu  inter  alia  in  an  opening 
addms  delivered  by  James  David 
Forbes,  D.C.L.,  Principal  of  the  United 
College  of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Leonard, 
in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the 
viee-predidents  of  the  society,  and  a 
gentleman  of  ettensive  reputation  as 
an  aathor  on  scientitic  subjects.  He  is 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  William  Forbes, 
Ban.,of  PitsIigOfWas  bom  1809,  called 
to  the  bar  1830,  elected  Professor  of 
Natnral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  (at  which  he  had 
studied)  in  1833,  and  succeeded  Sir 
David  Brewster  as  Principal,  the  office 
he  DOW  holds,  in  1859.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Dissertation  on  Mathe- 
matica  and  Physics  in  the  eighth  edition 
of  the  Ent^hpadia  Britmmlca^ 
*" Travels  in  the  Alps,"  "Norway  and 
its  Glaciers,**  &c.,  &e.  The  general 
hitatst  of  his  remarks  fax  recalKcg  the 


names  of  the  celebrities  of  literary  and 
scientific  history  urges  us  to  give  plac& 
to  the  following  extracts  from  the 
report  of  his  able  and  excellent  inau- 
gural address  :— 

**  Guided  by  an  interesting  passage  in 
the  life  of  Lord  Kaimes,  it  wonld  appear 
that  the  germ  of  the  Boyal  Society  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Bankenian  Club, 
instituted  in  1716  for  liUraiy  sodal 
meetings,  and  which  had  the  unusual 
duration  (for  such  associations)  of 
almost  sixty  years.  That  expired  in 
1774,  and  numbered  many  eminent 
men  among  its  members;  but  no  publi- 
cations were  known  to  have  prooeeded 
from  this  club.  Contemporary  in  part 
with  it  was  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Medical  Knowledge,  instituted 
in  1731.  The  six  volumes  of  Tnuisao- 
tions,  however,  which  terminated  in 
1744,  gave  no  clue  to  the  construction 
of  the  society,  and  little  was  known  of 
its  office-bearers,  excepting  that  the 
secretary  was  the  first  Professor  Monro, 
who  was  a  large  contributor  to  its  able 
papers,  firom  the  publication  of  which 
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the  wide^spread  reputation  of  the 
Edinbnrgh  Medical  School  might  be 
dated."  Principal  Forbes  then  adverted 
to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edin- 
bnrgh, which  published  volnmeB  in 
1754,  1756,  and  1771,  and  of  which 
the  second  Professor  Monro  and  David 
Bnme  were  for  some  time  secretaries. 
*'  The  Philosophical  was  the  immediate 
parent  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  took 
its  rise  in  a  meeting  of  the  Professors 
of  the  University  on  the  proposition  o^ 
Principal  Bobertson,  towards  the  end 
of  1782,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the 
original  body  was  Sir  William  Miller, 
Lord  Glenlee,  who  died  in  1846,  in  his 
ninety-first  year.  The  society  started 
at  once  into  vigorous  existence.  The 
members  were  divided  between  science 
and  literature,  giving  101  to  the  former, 
and  114  to  the  latter.  The  earliest 
period  of  the  society  was  marked  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  literary  department, 
and  the  first  two  volumes  showed  a 
substantial  if  not  a  precise  equality  in 
the  extent  of  the  published  contribu- 
tions devoted  to  literature  and  to 
science.  In  less  than  twenty  years, 
however — indeed,  in  little  more  than 
ten — the  activity  of  the  literary  class 
was  seosibly  impaired,  for  the  great 
men  of  letters  who  lent  the  weight  of 
their  names  to  the  society  hardly  main- 
tained its  reputation  by  their  pens. 
From  the  paucity  or  absence  of  literaxy 
papers,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  had  almost  entirely  disappeared ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  form  of  a 
literary  class,  having  presidents,  vice- 
presidents,  and  a  special  secretary,  was 
continued  down  till  1827,  when,  from 
no  other  cause  than  the  want  of  com- 
munications by  literary  men,  it  was 
abandoned.  But  that  was  no  reason 
why  the  substantially  literary  character 
of  the  society  should  not  be  restored, 
as  they  were  all  most  anxious  to  see  it; 
but  that  could  only  be  by  the  individual 
efforts  of  the  literary  gentlemen'  who 
ought  to  compose  that  class."  The 
Principal  then  proceeded  to  consider 
what  changes  the  progress  of  science 
or  of  society  rendered  necessary  or  de- 


sirable in  the  working  of  associations 
such  as  the  Boyal  Society,  and  how  far 
such  changes  are  safe  and  prudent. 
**  The  Florentine  Academy  was  an  excel- 
lent type  of  what  a  physical  association 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  and 
ought  to  have  been.  The  menabers 
collected  apparatus,  they  had  a  labo- 
ratory, they  furnished  funds  for  these, 
and  the  associated  philosophers,  who 
were  select  in  number,  met  to  witness 
the  experiments,  and  to  argue  npon 
the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from 
them.  The  Boyal  Society  of  London, 
as  well  as  the  lesser  societies  from  which 
it  sprung,  took  ^  a  precisely  similar 
course.  They  ha'd  a  paid  operator,  and 
editor  of  their  Transactions,  and  thej 
remitted  to  individual  members  or  small 
committees  to  try  experiments,  and  to 
report  the  results  to  a  succeeding  meet  • 
ing.  This  seemed  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect constitution  of  a  society  for  inves- 
tigating nature  which  they  could  well 
imagine.  It  bore  a  close  analogy  to 
the  'Philosophical  College'  of  Bacon 
— to  Solomon's  House  in  the  allegory 
of  the  'New  Atlantis,'  which  was 
generally  believed  to  have  been  really 
an  antecedent,  in  the  way  of  suggea- 
tion,  to  the  formation  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London  ;  but  it  was  now 
less  practicable  because  of  the  large 
numbers  of  persons  belonging  to  such 
societies— the  minute  subdivisions  into 
which  the  sciences  are  now  split  ren- 
dering the  perfect  comprehension  of 
one  science  alone  almost  the  occopation 
of  a  life,  and  the  fact  that,  nowndays, 
the  hard  work  of  science  was  not  done 
by  men  in  their  collective  capacity  as 
associations.  We  rarely  find  even  two 
philosophers  engaged  in  a  common 
investigation.  Another  cause,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  is  the  alteration  of  domestic 
habits  in  some  important  particnlars. 
Most  of  the  older  societies  commenced 
in  clubs,  which  met  at  taverns,  in  con- 
formity with  the  all  but  univenal 
usage  of  the  period.  The  'Philoso- 
phical Club'  met  in  1649  at  the  Bull's 
Head,  in  Cheapside;  and  the  germ  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Bdinbnrgh  was  a 
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dab  meetinf:  at  Rao  ken's  Tavern.  All 
thia  is  past  and  gone.  The  Drjdens, 
the  Addisons,  and  the  Johnsons  of  oar 
dxj  hold  forth  no  longer  at  WUFb  or 
the  Mitre.  If  a  more  domestic,  we  are 
certain!  J  a  leas  '  clnbbable  '  generation. 
The  effect  tells  even  upon  onr  literary 
and  scientific  undertaking's.  The  elnbs 
of  modem  London  are  rather  instita- 
tioDs  for  the  loznrioas  accommodation 
of  indiWdnals,  than  for  social  inter- 
vnxse;  and  the  attempt  of  Sir  H.  DaTj 
and  others  to  combine  them  in  any 
degice  with  literary  oonyersation,  in 
the  ease  of  the  iKAemeiftn,  proved  a 
total  failure.  An  analogous  influence 
is  foond  in  the  vast  expansion  of  intel- 
lectual intercoune  through  the  means 
of  the  press,  and  in  the  filtering  of  know- 
ledge of  all  kinds— H>f  scientific  know- 
ledge, perhaps,  especially — through 
the  widely  extended  system  of  popular 
lectures.  In  theae  two  features  of  the 
K^  we  find  sufiBcient  reasons  alone  to 
accAunt  for  much  of  the  social  change 
to  which  we  have  referred.  News- 
jiiipers,  magazines,  and  ephemeral  lite- 
rdture  of  every  kind  snpplant  the  oral 
intercommunication  characteristic  of 
the  days  of  clubs.  A  man  takes  home 
vith  him  to  his  fireside  the  gossip,  the 
Jokei,  the  discoveries,  the  discussions, 
era?e  or  gay,  of  the  day.  And  in  mat- 
ters of  science  it  is  somewhat  the  same. 
3iach  he  finda  of  all  that  is  most  occupy- 
in;r  the  thoughts  of  able  men  pursuing 
satQral  knowledge  set  down  in  the 
P^ges  of  the  periodicals.  Nothing  of 
importance  can  be  communicated  to  a 
society  which  does  not  soon  become 
ir.atter  of  public  notoriety  through  such 
channels.  But  still  wider  is  the  influ- 
ence of  those  poptilar  discourses  or  lec- 
tores,  which  now  practically  supply  to 
many  pensons  of  general  information, 
hat  not  professed  students,  the  intelleo- 
tnal  interest  formerly  sought  in  the 
nwetings  of  our  learned  societies,  and  I 
believe  I  might  add,  in  the  case  of 
Sdinburgh,  in  some  measure  from  our 
tuuTsrsity  courses  also.  The  Boyal 
Instikutioa  of  London  conunenced  this 
system  with  splendid  advantages,  and 


its  popularity  (which  could  scarcely 
increase)  has  been  maintained  with 
little  if  any  diminution  for  sixty  years. 
But  in  fulfilling  its  own  task  of  in- 
structing intelligent  persons  in  the 
latest  results  of  scientific  discovery, 
often  from  the  very  mouths  of  the  dis- 
coverers themselves,  it  has  deprived  of 
one  great  attraction  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  great  fountain 
and  source  whence  such  knowledge 
nattirally  flows.  Similar  influences 
have  prevailed  in  Edinburgh,  to  the 
diminution  of  the  attendance  in  this 
place.  Those  who  can  look  back  to  the 
audiences  assembled  in  this  room  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago,  when 
ordinary  scientific  papers  were  read, 
will  corroborate  my  testimony  as  to  the 
change  which  less  than  even  one  gene- 
ration has  brought  about.  The  social 
spirit  of  coming  together  for  common 
objects,  self-improvement  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  charm  of  a  periodical  (a 
fortnightly)  meeting  with  like-minded 
persons  (seldom,  perhaps,  met  with  in  the 
interval),  cotmteracted  the  tendency  to 
criticize,  and  the  intolerance  of  hearing 
something  read  not  immediately  or 
directly  interesting  to  the  hearer. 
Were  I  to  enumerate  the  names  of  that 
large  band  of  our  fellow-citizens,  our 
professors,  our  distinguished  lawyers, 
our  country  gentlemen,  and  mere 
amateurs,  who,  meeting  after  meeting, 
used  to  occupy  almost  the  same  indi- 
vidual places  on  these  benches,  so  that 
their  loss  or  absence  could  in  a  moment 
have  been  noticed,  I  should  recall  to 
many  even  now  present  the  different 
phase  in  this  respect  which  the  Society 
of  Edinburgh  presented  then  from  now. 
Let  me  just  name  almost  at  hazard  a 
few  of  those  whose  images  live  in  my 
memory  as  I  now  address  you,  as 
among  those  who  as  a  rule  attended, 
and  as  a  rare  exception  were  absenL 
There  was  the  ever-animated,  zealous, 
and  punctual  president,  Sir  Thomas 
BrislNUie;  the  polite  and  decorous  Dr. 
Hope;  the  indefatigable,  unassuming 
Lord  Greenock ;  ^e  sagacious  Dr. 
Abeiorombie;  the  lively,  unresting  Sir 
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CIcorge  Mackenzie;  the  hospitable  Pro- 
fessor Rosaell  (whose  academic  snppen 
are  not  even  now  forgotten);  the  ben»- 
fioenti  large-minded  Dr.  Alison;  the 
kindlj,  genial  Professor  Wallace,  doec 
to  whom  tunallysat  Mr.  James  Jardine, 
with  his  linelj-chiselled  features  and 
intellectaal  fonhead;  the  accurate  Mr. 


Adie  ;  and  the  conscientaoas,  modest 
astronomer,  Mr.  Henderson:  there  were 
also  the  Ingenions  Sir  John  Sobiaon  ; 
the  frank  and  mani/  Dr.  Graham;  the 
qniet,  humorous,  and  ornithological 
Mr.  James  Wilson;  the  encyclopaedic 
Dr.  Traill;  and  the  shrewd  and  well- 
read,  but  rescrred  Mr.  W.  A.  CaddelL* 


OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


**  QuB  Collegiate  Conne  "  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  year  1862,  as 
ma  interesting  and  valuable  experi- 
ment. It  has  not  been  attended  with 
so  much  apparent,  though  with  much 
more  real  success,  than  we  antldpated. 
The  numbers  entered  on  our  books 
as  students  by  no  means  indicate  the 
actual  receivers  of  benefit  from  the 
examination  papers  set  in  these  pages. 
Many  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to 
hind  themselves  to  the  regular  and 
statutory  perfonnanoe  of  the  require* 
ments  of  the  several  classee,  have  had 
their  thoughts  and  their  reading  directed 
into  a  somewhat  systematic  train,  and 
have  been  enabled  to  test  their  own 
powers  by  answering,  or  attempting  to 
answer,  the  queries  contained  in  the 
brief  pages  allotted  to  this  department. 
Others,  who  did  not  publicly  join  our 
student  lists,  formed  themselves  into 
mutual  improvement  parties,  and  used 
the  questions  set  as  the  groundwork  of 
their  studies  and  readings ;  while  a  few, 
who  shrunk  from  the  actual  competition 
of  the  registration,  still  tested  their 
knowledge  by  our  prescribed  tasks,  and 
thus  gained  some  profit  by  the  pubfi- 
catioD  of  thoss  tentative  questionings. 
Thus  far  they  have  been  beneficial  in  a 
subsidiary  sense,  and  to  an  end  beyond 
tbe  immediate  sphere  of  our  calcnlation. 
WHhiii  that  sphere,  however,  the  a»- 
ognsd  stttdiflB  haw  been  productive  of 


considerable  good  results.  Though  the 
questions  proposed  were  few  in  number 
monthly,  they  were  yet  searching,  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  ralne,  were,  in 
general,  such  as  to  require,  or  at  any 
rate  afford,  opportunity  and  inducement 
for  reeearch.  Many  of  the  students 
saw  this  and  acted  upon  it — others, 
unfortunately,  saw  this,  and  shrank 
from  the  toilsome  task.  We  i^ere 
sorry  to  notice  some  active-minded  in- 
dividuals thus  take  their  hand  from  the 
plough  upon  which  they  had  placed  it, 
and,  startled  by  apparent  difSculties, 
turn  from  "Our  Collegiate  Course* 
with  a  hesitant  step  and  a  look  of  dis- 
comfort, as  if  anxious  to  go  on,  and 
yet  aindd  of  being  overtasked.  A  little 
more  confidence  in  our  sympathy  might 
have  spared  them  the  self-conscious 
humiliation.  The  competition  to  which 
our  students  are  exposed  is  not  such 
as  to  wound  tbe  self-love  of  any  one. 
The  secret  of  the  personality  of  each 
student  is  safe  with  us — indeed,  in 
some  instances,  only  the  nom  de  phone 
was  known  to  tiie  eooduetor  of  a  class, 
the  name  itself  and  the  address  being 
only  in  the  matriculation-book  of  the 
projector  and  general  manager  of  the 
scheme.  The  reiatioe  progress  of  each 
student  was  carefully  marked,  and  in 
some  cases  it  will  be  observed  by  those 
who  have  consulted  the  register,  that 
grsatar  setual  piugiwa  has  been  mads 
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hf  •QOM  of  those  who  began  low,  than 
bjr  otben  who  wen  hut  a  few  degrees 
from  onr  ideal  staodard.  Kor  is  this 
to  be  woodend  at;  for  the  spnr  in  the 
nde  of  an  earnest  student  is  driven 
more  strongly  inward  on  semng  others 
Wore  him,  ioA  a  eontinnance  of  eager 
<ft(t  increases  his  power  of  thought 
and  work ;  while  the  other,  too  conscious 
of  leading  off,  sometimes  forgets  to  look 
Uiind  at  the  eflbrts  of  bis  feUow- 
runicri  in  the  race.  We  have,  however, 
a  fnaitar  derire  to  approve  of  the  labonrs 
thaB  to  reprove  the  remissness  of  onr 
freihmtn.  Thej  may  yet  become  good 
giadiutea  in  onr  after-stndies.  We 
have  been  glad  to  Imow  that  thdr 
pahcs  did  beat  with  a  desire  for  pro* 
greats  we  have  faith  that  these  same 
volsee  will  beat  again,  and  be  more 
inipenrtiTely  active  in  the  Ivturp.  To 
iaifit  in  a  long,  steep  way  on  a  pve* 
tiaded  journey  is  perhaps  natural  i  to 
ftm^  faint'hearted  and  depressed,  we 
would  fain  hope  is  not  necessary.  ^  Up 
again!*  is  a  poasibiltty  for  any  such  a 
one;  and  **  on  again  1*'  is  a  practicality. 
The  labour  entailed  on  the  different 
conductors  by  the  carefnl  perusal  and 
sdjadieatioa  of  each  separate  monthly 
iostalment  has  been  materially  in- 
eressed — ^as  has  also  the  expense  in- 
euned — by  the  irregularity  of  the  times 
oftransmisaioa  of  seToral  students,  while 
the  danger  of  mistakes  wss  multiplied 
by  the  same  cause.  The  conductors 
are  under  the  necessity  of  having 'fixed 
times  for  receiving  and  reading  the 
essreises,  and  of  sending  off  their  regis- 
trstlras;  papers  forwarded  at  other 
times  than  these,  not  only  run  the 
risks  ef  misdireetloB,  but  also  of  being 
(naitttentionally)  mishud,  or  otherwise 
dropping  out  of  memory  even  when 
read,  because  not  read  in  connection 
with  the  others,  and  wiule  the  mind  Is 
eoBpleyed  in  tiiat  specific  woi^l  While 
esdi  conductor  expresses  himself  as 
aaxions  to  aeoommoidate  in  any  case  of 
real  neoessity  any  student,  the  general 
«0Bd«eCor  feela  bound  to  request  that  all 
essccises  hereafter  shall  be  posted  be- 
tween tibel2th  attd  18th  of  each  auooes- 


sive  month,  so  that  all  exercises  may  he 
at  ooce  and  together  forwarded  to  tiieir 
respective  destinations.  Should  any 
student  be  unable  in  any  month  to 
forward  the  exercises  then  due,  if  a 
note  is  forwarded,  intimating  that  fact 
and  its  cause,  an  entry  to  that  effisot 
will  be  made  in  the  class-books,  and 
the  registration  will  be  kept  open  tail 
the  same  period  next  month;  if  no  note 
be  received,  the  registration  column 
wifl  be  dosed  for  that  month.  This 
the  eonduotor  regards  as  just  slike  to 
student  and  critic.  To  student,  by 
training-  him  to  regularity  and  atten- 
tiveness,  without  closing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  leeway;  to  the 
critic,  by  furnishing  him  with  all  the 
exermses  for  comparative  perusal  at  the 
same  time,  and  thus  enabling  him  to 
dispose  of  his  work  definitively  at  the 
time  appointed.  We  hope  each  stu- 
dent, past  and  intending,  will  duly  and 
truly  study  the  laws  laid  down  for  the 
numagement  of  these  classes — ^which 
will  be  repeated  in  their  revised  form 
in  our  next  issue — and  do  his  utmost 
to  fulfil  them  in  their  integrity.  The 
posntnlity  of  successfully  carrying  on 
the  scheme  is  jeopardized  each  time 
that  a  law  is  broken  or  a  rule  neglected. 
We  beg  to  recall  attention  to  the 
papers  contained  in  the  issues  of  this 
serial  for  Dec,  1861,  and  Jan.,  1862. 
These  contain  *Hbe  spirit  of  our  fancies" 
regarding  the  project.  We  would  fain 
preserve  ourselves  from  being  misunder- 
stood. We  believe  our  scheme  to  be  a 
beneficial  auxiliary  to  all  classes  of 
self-oulturists.  To  those  studying  at 
institutions,  to  test  their  actual  com- 
prehension of  the  instructions  received, 
and  their  power  of  properly  fiUmg  up 
examination  papers  on  sevenl  subjects; 
to  those  studying  by  the  home  hearth, 
or  in  the  lonelier  lodging-house,  and 
who  require  not  advice  and  inducement 
only  to  work  their  minds  up,  but  who 
need  watchful  stimulation,  and  a  sort 
of  thermometer  of  progress — ^to  those 
whose  hours  of  study  are  intermittent, 
and  who  cannot  therefore  share  in  the 
advantages  afforded  by  institutes  and 
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schools,  bat  who,  by  ualn^  the  precious 
moments  of  their  casual  leisure,  may 
work  them  to  profitable  issues  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  studies  to  which  we 
invite  them  here — and  to  many  who 
have  studied  beforetime,  but  find  it 
useful  to  employ  their  minds  and  recall 
their  old  activities  to  labour  and  the 
enjoyment  of  labour  again.  Another 
class  there  is  who  may  receive  profit 
from  our  humble  efforts,  and  find  their 
home-hours  blessed  by  our  monthly 
professoiialism — those  who,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  family  life,  find  it  their  duty  to 
be  *'  stayers  at  home,"  and  whom  even 
the  fascinations  of  institute  lifis  and 
progress  cannot  tempt  from  a  wife*8 
side,  from  child-training,  or  from  the 
sadder  sick  couch  which  demands  the 
silent,  loving  watchfulness  of  the  un- 
tasked  hours.  To  such  our  pages  can 
give  stimulant  and  yet  light  employ- 
ment, performable  at  any  interval  the 
gliding  hours  afford,  and  would  supply 
an  interest  for  many  a  vacant  time 
which  now  hangs  heavily  on  hand. 
We  do  not  presume  to  indicate  or  guess 
the  whole  numbers  or  conditions  of 
those  who  might  join  our  student 
classes,  and  make  *'  Our  Collegiate 
Course  "  a  light  and  a  joy  in  many  a 
British  home — rescuing  time  from  the 
tavern,  the  smoke-comer,  the  tattle 
lounge,  the  card- table,  the  saloon,  the 
busybody's  chat,  the  sensation  tale,  or 
the  records  of  the  fancy;  and  brighten 
life  with  a  grander  and  better  influence. 
In  so  far  as  our  experiment  has 
gone,  we  have  had  much  reason  to 
congratulate  onrselves  upon  its  useful- 
ness. Many  of  our  students*  letters 
are  highly  interesting,  —  even  their 
statements  of  difficulties  give  them  a 
sweet  comer  in  our  thoughts.  We  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  our  scheme  is  widened  among 
our  readers'  friends,  the  success  will  b^ 
greatened  and  the  usefulness  increased. 
In  this  hope  we  intimate  not  only  a 
continuance,  but  an  extension  of  our 
endeavours,  as  well  as,  in  some  respects, 
a  remodelment  of  our  plan.  To  the 
explanation  of  these  extensions  and 


changes  we  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  this  already  too  lengthy  paper — being 
as  brief  as  possible. 

L  The  arithmetic  class  will  be  con- 
tinned  as  heretofore,  except  that,  a  theo- 
retic section  will  be  introduced,  in  which 
a  series  of  queries  regarding  the  tech- 
nical terms,  principles,  and  philosophy 
of  arithmetic  will  be  set  before  the 
student,  as  suggestive  of  information 
requuring  to  be  gained,  and  investiga- 
tive of  his  acquaintance  with  the  ma- 
terial elements  of  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  numbers.  The  questions 
for  solution,  as  hitherto,  will  be  in 
general  confined,  for  some  time  yet,  to 
matters  requiring,  or  inducing  to,  a 
correct  and  reasonable  perfomiance  of 
practical  accounts.  They  are  not  in- 
tended as  pugaXen^  but  as  tests  and 
inducements;  they  are  not  intended  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  the  conductor, 
bnt  to  benefit  the  earnest  student.  It 
is  hoped  that  their  simplicity  will 
constitute  their  charm,  rather  than 
that  it  shall  raise  the  sees'  of  the  self- 
sufficient.  The  aim  is  utility — ^not 
show-off*. 

II.  The  bookkeeping  class  idll  be 
put  under  a  new  system  of  manage- 
ment The  conductor  will  assign  a 
text-book  to  be  worked  out,  wUh  noteg^ 
upon  the  reasons  and  methods  of  the 
entries,  and  so,  it  is  hoped,  greater 
system  may  be  maintained  and  be 
possible  under  the  new  than  in  the  old 
form.  This,  however,  is  determined 
upon,  not  because  of  any  doubt  of  the 
Buccessfulness  of  the  last  year's  teach- 
ing, but  because  it  is  believed  it  will 
meet  more  availably  the  wants  of  thoee 
who  desire  to  study*  this  branch  of 
commercial  equipment  The  text-book 
chosen  will  be  cheap. 

III.  A  new  series  of  geographical 
queries  will  be  begun,  and  will  be 
more  strictly  confined  to  the  British 
possessions  than  those  of  last  year. 

IV.  The  class  in  British  history  wUl 
be  continued  in  the  same  style  as  l^fore. 

y.  The  Latin  class  will  be  remitted 
to  the  language  division,  and  will  stand 
as   class  third  in   that   department^ 
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after  French  aod  German,  and  before 
GraeL 

VI.,yiI.,and  VIII.  These  classes 
vill  be  retained  under  the  same  manage- 
ment and  form.  It  is  expected  that 
tbe  kst  two  will  be  concluded  within 
the  present  year,  and  that  the  first  will 
be  broo^ht  down  to  1800,  or  nearly  so. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  these  it  is  in- 
tended to  snppl J  their  place  with  a  new 
■pedal  series  of  lessons  on  the  English 
lan^niage. 

The  coDdnotoiB,  sincerely  anxious  as 
they  hare  always  been  to  supply  as 
many  of  the  wants  of  their  readers  as 
ihej  esn,  hare  made  arrangements  for 
the  opening  of  three  new  classes,  via., 
Frcndi,  German,  and  Greek.  These 
kssou  will  form  entirely  new  and 
original  conrses  of  instruction  in  these 
toog:Qe8.  They  will  aim  at  great  sim- 
plicity, and  yet  their  utility,  it  is 
bdlerrd,  will  be  such,  that  even  those 
somewhat  advanced  in  these  languages 
vill  find  the  study — if  not  the  actual 
vorking  out  of  the  lessons — beneficial. 
As  a  chief  aim  in  the  assignment  of 
tasks,  the  connection  between  these 
several  languages  and  that  of  our  own 
ooQDtry  will  be  carefully  remembered. 
Ai,  however,  the  maintenance  of  these 
lereral  classes  entails  upon  the  pro- 
prietors an  outlay  which  neither  the 
matriculation  nor  the  class  fees  charged 
can  cover,  they  can  only  be  carried  on 
experimentally ;  and  unless  the  possible 
eood  likely  to  result  from  retaining  them 
in  active  operation  be  seen,  they  cannot 
be  kept  permanently  in  the  course. 
Indeed,  students  cannot  too  well  remem- 
ber that  the  labours  of  the  gentlemen 
who  act  as  class  conductors  ought  to 
rewarded  with  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
eoDsdousoess — that  their  works  are 
pntpering  towards  their  true  ends. 

We  earnestly  commend  .  these  new 
efforts  to  the  attention  of  all  student- 
nunded  readers,  whether  engaged  in 
any  special  preparation  or  not.  If  so 
^l^^g^t  as  helps  and  guides — neither 
too  engroseiog  to  interfere  with  other 
profrreas,  nor  so  difficult  as  to  produce 
fatigue  or  distaste;  if  not  tto  occuj*ie(J, 


as  beneficial  employment  for  leisure 
hours,  as  aids  to  intellectual  enjoyment, 
and  means  of  intelligent  recreation,  it 
may  be  as  awakeners  of  aims  and  am- 
bitions, sleeping  in  the  out-of-the-way 
comers  of  the  heart,  and  long  covered 
over  by  the  labours,  cares,  amusements, 
or  indolences  of  daily  life.  We  ahull 
grudge  our  efforts  sorely  should  the  re- 
sponse not  be  such  as  to  give  us  the  good 
hoptf  that  they  are  likely  to  prove  use- 
ful, Improving,  exciting,  and  interesting 
to  a  large  body  of  our  readers.  Do 
not  let  them  fear  that  if  they  support 
us  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
effective  for  good  in  our  generation, 
they  will  overpower  us  with  hard  work. 
Our  well-toiled  hours  will  only  look 
more  valuable  in  our  eyes,  because  the 
more  bless-giving  in  their  passage  and 
employments. 

FART  I. 

I.  Figwrate. — 1.  The  sanctuary  at 
Butis,  in  Egypt,  is  formed  of  one  cube- 
shaped  stone  of  60  feet,  open  at  the 
top,  and  hollowed  so  as  to  leave  the 
stone  everywhere  6  ft.  thick.  Required 
the  weight  in  tons,  &c.,  of  this  stone, 
calculating  each  cubic  foot  thereof  to 
weigh  184  lbs.  2.  If  the  ground 
allowed  for  a  grave  is  8  ft.  X  3  ft.,  how 
many  acres  of  burial-ground  will  be 
required  in  Britain,  the  population  of 
which  is  29,036,500,  if  one  in  35  dies 
annually,  and  each  grave  remains  un- 
opened for  12  years?  3.  If  a  farmer 
has  10  acres  laid  out  in  turnips  in  rows 
a  yard  apart,  and  finds  that  each  yard, 
on  an  average,  produces  4  turnips  of 
3  lbs.  weight,  what  would  be  the  total 
J  number  of  tomips,  their  weight,  and 
their  cost,  at  lOd.  per  cwt.?  Com- 
mercUU. — 1.  If  a  cow  gives  20  qts.  of 
milk  per  diem  for  240  days  in  the  year, 
and  25  qts.  yield  1  lb.  of  butter,  how 
much  butter  will  be  produced  during  a 
year  in  a  dairy  where  27  cows  are  kept? 
and  what  would  its  value  be  at  lOjid. 
per  lb.?  2.  I  sold  33  pipes  of  wine  at 
£410  Os.  6d.,  and  thereby  gained  as 
much  as  I  would  have  sold  3  pipes  for: 
what  did  I  pay  for  it  ?  and  what 
did  I  gain?     3.  A  bankrnpt's  effects 
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azDonnted  to  £l,86S:  it  is  required  to 
dlTida  it  among  six  creditorSi  whose 
shares  are  to  each  o^^  as  the  numbers 
3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13.  4.  An  engineer 
having  finished  a  canal  a  mile  in  length, 
30  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  SO  ft  at  the 
bottom,  and  8  ft.  deep,  and  charged 
2s.  6d'.  per  solid  jud,  what  was  the 
amonnt  of  his  acconnt? 


IL  Bookkeeping  [deferred  till  next 
month  J. 

III.  Geography  of  AeBrUkkpoiK^ 
sums. — 1.  Write  oat  the  names  of  Um 
coanties,  comitj  towns,  with  the  rivers 
on  which  they  are  situated,  and  what 
thi^  art  respectivelj  noted  for— of 
Eoglaad--of  Wales— of  Ireland— «f. 
Scoilaad — in  a  tabby  thns:^- 


Cemtus. 

Coonty  Towns. 

BIv«n. 

Famous  fbr 

Camnndge 

CkmbridgB 

TheCkm 

Its  ITniTenfty 

2.  Nime  all  the  coonttes  along  t&v  east 
coast  of  Britain,  with  the  cMef  ooasl^ 
Ijisg  towns  in  each,  eig,^ — 

fLynn,  near  t&e  month  of  tlie 
T^   - «   3     Great  Ouse. 
iMonoiK  ^Yarmouth,  at  the  mouth  of 
(,    the  Yace. 

IT.  When  was  Ridkaid  IE  bora? 
when  did  he  beginr  his  reign  f  and  irint 
drenmstanoes  marked  his  conmataon? 
Deaoribs  Wat  Tylei's  insonrection, 
quoting  any  poetry  you  know  reftning: 
to  that  event.  What  were  the  TChtiaiv 
of  Scotland  and  England  during  tSnsr 
reign?  Who  wei9  the  witsb  of  Bldiar^ 
IL,  and  what  were  their  charsctew? 
Describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  tb» 
LoUsrds.  Detail  the  trmatm  aMendliig' 
the  depositfon  of  Bichani  H.,  and'  the 
circomstanoes  of  hiv  death.  Who  werv- 
his  oontemporBrin  ?'  What  sodid' 
changss  are  due  to  tiiis  reign? 

y.  Latki  [transAmd-.  to  Ikugn^e 
departanentj. 

TI.  6i?»  brief  biographical  ttotiewaf 
Cowley,  Otway,  Sedley,  WaOer,  or 
Marvel^  mentioning  their  eontrihutions 
to  literature.  Write-  out  any  short 
piece  by  any  one  of  these  authors;  and 
criticize  each  important  word  in  it, 
showing  its  appropriateness  or  insp- 
propriateness.  Quote  any  six  aphorisms 
from  the  works  of  Tbomaa  Fuller.  Who 
and  what  was  Isaak  Walton?  what  did 
he  write?  and  what  did  he  db  ?  Gito 
criticisms  of   any  of  the  works   of 


Barrow,  ITewton,  Boyle,  BisxCMr,  OWes^ 
Gliurendon,  Pemi,  or  Euayaa.  ITote 
tho  chief  eTontb  and  dates  regazdiii^ 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  newspaper 
pnasm  England 

VIT.  What  is  tteClmony?  and  what 
are  its  Taws?  IfhtZ  fs  the  k)gical 
mesniaig  ^  probabiUqr  f  Describe  ia. 
duBtlno,  and  state  its  t&ree  chief  p«>« 
cenes.  Compress  into  three  laws  the 
procedixras  iO^  induetioa.  Crideia» 
briefly  the  ihduistion  of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
and  J. ».  MilL 

TlZt  Deibie  CMrfUTy^the  indeolin- 
abfe  ^arts  of  speech.  Give  the  syntax 
by  which  tbey  siv  ruU»d.  Collect  sax 
exsmples  f^  the  poets  of  the  use  of 
escfa-  imtedbable  part  of  speech,  and 
show  its  eonsonanoe  with  the  syntax. 
Similarly  UlusOrate  the  syntax  of  tfaa 
▼erh.  miton's  "Fandise  Lost''  as 
usual. 


r.  T^eoTflCfeaC— WhatiB  grammarf 
What  avB  words— letters— vowels — 
consonantfe^ — diphthongs?  What  are  tH^ 
accents?  What  is  an  apostxvphe— a 
cedilla— the  diieresis — a  hyphen  ?  What 
is  meanv  by  number— by  gendets— by 
inflection? 

Practical  Fom  Jlht— 'Ran  At^ 
le  p^re,  la  mfcre,  lee  frbes,  les  sceors, 
I'homme,  I'ami,  les  hommes^  les  ami,  la 
chaise,  le  soleil,  la  Itme,  le  livre,  la  taUe^ 
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le  fauiMNi,  U  libwtd^  r^oUer,  la  joiii»; 
iaiM»^  use  mAiBOO,  nn  chapean,  on  prtf| 
m  bonao,  nna  femme,  nue  fille,  an 
ehltean,  nae  aoaria,  nn  ehera],  nn  booe, 
ue  abdlle,  nne  vadie,  nn  oarf.    Inter- 


change  le  and  nn,  la  and  nna  before 
the  reepective  nonna.  Write  a  fonn  aa 
follows,  and  fill  in  the  above  words 
properly: — 


Artide. 

Maa.  Nonn. 

Trans. 

Art 

Fern.  Nonn. 

Trans. 

Un 

cerf 

seta^ 

la 

lane 

the  moon 

Formfecond. — Translate  Dien.  esl 
Aand;  lesbons  seront  r^ompens^;  la 
ttrre  est  rcmde;  les  temps  sont  chang^ ; 
h  o«ige  est  blanche ;  le  travail  tot  n^ees- 
nire;  le  del  esf  blen ;  la  modestie  est 
pUflint ;  reloqnence  est  nde  avaot  la 
rhctoriqne;  la  serritnde  est  abmtissant. 
Amnge  the  sereral  parts  of  speech  in 
sepsate  colttmna;  give  the  plnral  of 
eaeh  noon,  and  the  mle  for  its  forma- 
tioD ;  give  the  two  gender  forms  of 
eiefa  adjectire  (or  participle),  and  the 
inks.  Ont  of  the  worda  above  given 
contract  nx  other  sentences  in  French. 
Uadotine  the  snbjaot  of  eaeli  sen-^ 
taee,  and  double  nnderline  eaeh  attri-^ 
bote  or  predicate. 

Fom  <ftmf.«-PieHbrm  the  imme- 
£stelj  preoeding  exercise,  and  translate 
tbe  first  chapter  of  Lamartine*s  Chri^- 
topkB  Cohmb  (Haohette,  Faiia,  prioe 
one /rone);  arranging  in  a  tabtai  or 
pvafigm  the  verbs  in  the  chapter. 

IL  Copy  in  print  and  script  the 
German  alphabet.  Write  oat  the 
German  forms  of  the  donble  consooanta 
eh,  dtt,  ck,  sch,  st,  sp,  as,  sz,  tz.  Write 
in  Gennaa  characters — ^priot  or  soript— 
tbe  foUowing  words  :**altar,  balsam, 
dttse,  erimma],  cement^  dacha  (badger), 
dnrs%  (thixaty),  englander,  foind, 
frSOch  (merry,  froliceome),  gartea 
(garden),  gpld,  glas,  hans  (honae), 
hatmacher  rhatmaker)^  hnngrig  (hnn- 
gry)Jahr  (year),jnng  (young),  korn 
O^n),  korb  (basket,  corfteille),  kessel 
(kettle),  lampe,  land,  leder  (leather), 
nuflister,  morgen  (morning),  nacht 
(mght),  nest,  oel  (oil),  ochs  (ox), 
o&Q   (stove),    papier,    papier-handler 


(paper-dealer),  pflng  (plongh),  prinz 
(prince),  professor,  rest,  ratte,  regen- 
schinn  (nmbrella),  sommer  (snmmer), 
schimmer  (shimmer),  tochter  (daugh- 
ter). Commit  these  words  and  thuir 
meanings  to  memory,  notidng  their 
likeness  to  English  ones. 

SaUor.-^Co]^j  out  in  German  Qhfr> 
raoter  any  twenty  linea  of  proas  or 
pMtry,  giving  a  note  of  the  aniboc  and 
the  work  (referring  to  the  page)  ficook 
which  the  eztraot  ia  made,  and  supply 
an  interlinear  tranalation.  Declina  ths 
nonna  in  the  paaaage  in  proper  para- 
digmal  form.  It  ia  believed  that  email 
works  or  fragments  firom  the  wodte 
of  German  authors  may  be  in  ths 
possession  of  most  atudsats  having 
German  leanings.  If  not,  the  oooc- 
ductor  would  propose  Fouq^ae*s  "Un- 
dine," which  can  be  had  oheaply  (six- 
pence he  thinks),  in  an  edition  published 
by  Wm.  Allan,  Stationers*  Hall  Court, 
London,  as  a  ready,  handy,  good  boalL 
for  a  reader  labouring  his  way  to  a. 
knowledge  of  the  German  languageu 

III.  Junior,— CtB&u  or  Nsp<M,  ss 
before. 

ftatbr.— Virgil,  Honoe^  or  Catilin%. 
aa  in  former  lessons. 

IV.  Junior^ — What  are  the  lettera 
of  the  Greek  alphabet^  giving  an  eanct 
copy  of  it  Write  the  Greek  deriva» 
tives  of  alphabet)  of  delta,  of  jot,  or 
iota.  Copy  into  Greek  letten  the 
following  words  :-<*^i,  eartti ;  machi, 
battle;  nike,  victory;  er^on,  work;  bib- 
Uon,  book ;  tAurOf  door ;  doxa^  glory;. 
phiiotf  friend ;  oibne,  a  point ;  pkoue, 
voice,  sound;  r^o^Zcm^  rose;  dtnidron^,^. 
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tree;  anthoSj a  fiover;  hios^Mh;  glossa^ 
the  tongue;  gripoSy  a  D^t.  What  Greek 
words  form  part  of  the  following  English 
ones? — 6?eo-graphy,-metry,-logy.-desy ; 
&i&-le,-liopoIe,-liolatr7 ;  thoronghfare(?) ; 
dox-o\ogj ;  pAi/o-sophji  -mathiat ;  acme ; 
I^Aon-ographj,  -otypy,  -ic,  -etic;  rhodo- 
dendron, Jendr-itic;  an^^-logy,  hio* 
%y,-grapl»y;5'*«»-ology,-ary,gripe(?). 
Senior, — Decline  the  Greek  nonns  or 
adjectives  whose  roots  appear  in  the 


italicized  part  of  the  following  English 
words. — TAroite,  mtcro«cope,  economy, 
«to/e,  lyre^  aatronamj^  tA«rmometer, 
2amp,  ^Aeology,  Aip/iodrome,  lagic,  psy^ 
chologj,  necromancy,  cArofiometer, 
glosaarff  caZt'j^raphy,  philoso^hery  hy- 
dr(>pAo6ia,|>o/«n»ic,  inytAology.  Trans- 
late about  20  lines  of  Xenophon's 
"  Anabasis,"  qnotmg  the  rerbs  in  the 
passage,  and  parsing  them. 


^ittrarg  |t0hs. 


Jakes  Sheridan  Kkowlks  (bom 
1784,  at  Cork),  author  of"  Virgimus," 
**  William  Tell/'  and  iHunerous  other 
first-class  modern  pUys,  died  at  Tor- 
quay, in  Devonshire,  Ifov.  30th. 

Lieut  Donald  Campbell,  claimant  of 
the  Breadalbane  peerage  (Scottish),  is 
the  author  of  the  "  Language  of  Poetry 
and  Music  of  the  Highland  Clans." 

Mr.  Samuel  Bailey  has  nearly  ready 
for  issue  a  volume  of  essays  on  Causa- 
tion, Evidence,  Language,  and  Moral 
Sentiments. 

The  third  volume  of  E.  E.  Crowes 
"  History  of  France  "  is  nearly  finished, 
and  a  fourth  will  complete  the  work. 

A  supplementary  volume  to  Bonsen's 
"  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History," 
not  yet  published  in  Germany,  is  in 
Messrs.  Longman's  press. 

Wm.  Howitt  will  shortly  add  to  the 
literature  of  spiritualism  "A  History 
of  the  Supernatural." 

Profeesor  Shaw,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Professor  of  English  literature,  is  dead. 

Mrs.  Fitz-Simons,  the  daughter  of 
Daniel  0*Connell,  the  agitator,  is  about 
to  issue  a  volume  of  poems. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  assisted  by  a 
oommittee  of  legal  and  other  gentlemen, 
is  about  to  issue  a  popular  work  on 
**  The  Laws  we  Live  Under." 

A  biography  of  Victor  Hugo,  by  bis 
wife,  is  in  the  Parisian  press. 


"  Lost  and  Saved"  is  to  be  the  title 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's  new  novel. 

The  first  volume  of  Napoleon  IIL's 
''Life  of  Cssar"  is  again  the  subject 
of  rumours. 

The  following  inscription  has  been 
placed  on  a  handsome  marble  slab  on 
the  wall  of  the  house  in  which  Mrs. 
Browning  resided,  by  the  Florentines; — 
**  Here  wrote  and  died  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  who  in  her  woman's  heart 
united  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  and  the 
spirit  of  a  poet,  and  who  made  of  her 
verse  a  golden  link  between  Italy  and 
EogUnd." 

The  poems  of  the  late  Hugh  Mac- 
donald,  which  were  to  have  been  edited 
by  Alexander  Smith,  who  wrote  a 
notice  of  his  fellow -poet  in  MacmiUan*$ 
Magazin/c^  will  be  ii«ued  now  under 
the  editorship  of  William  W.  Scott, 
who&e  friendship  has  outlasted  the  hour 
of  pity,  and  whose  charity  is  more  of  a 
practical  than  of  a  promising  nature. 

Miss  Pardee,  novelist,  and  "  boudoir 
historian,"  died  8th  Dec. 

Mr.  Bell  MacDonald,  of  Bammer- 
scales,  Dumfriesshire,  translator  of 
"  Faust,"  and  one  of  the  most  notable 
linguists  in  Scotland,  died  in  Glasgow, 
5th  December,  aged  55. 

Mr.  Froude  has,  it  is  said,  grown 
weary  of  his  seat  os  conductor  of 
Frnscr. 
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THE  LOGIC  OF  AEISTOTLE. 

"  Logic  Bince  the  time  of  Aristotle,  like  pore  geometry  since  the  tioie  of  Euclid, 
is  a  fioiebed  sdeDoe,  which  in  all  eesentials  hu  recaiTed  neither  improyement  nor 
altentioD."— EaiAHUBL  Kaht. 

AsisTOTLB  possessed  an  encydopeBdio  knowledge  and  a  methodic 
mmd.  The  powers  of  classification  were  developed  in  him  in  a 
super-eminent  degree.  He  mastered  all  the  science  of  his  age, 
fitted  its  teachings  together  into  systematic  oneness,  formed  it  into 
a  consistent  whole,  and  extended  the  dominion  of  thought  over  the 
amltitadinous  details  of  life,  practice,  analysis,  and  inresti^tion. 
He  was  a  systematizer.  Destitute  of  the  intense  personality  and 
the  plastic  energy  of  Plato,  or  of  the  practical  controrersial  subtlety 
of  Socrates,  he  yet  displayed  the  diligence  of  a  collector,  the  insight 
of  an  ohseirer,  the  acuteness  of  an  analyst,  the  comprehensireness  of 
a  philosopher,  and  the  testing  power  of  a  critic,  combined  with  the 
smgolar  originality  of  a  creative  intellect.  In  him  the  capacity  of 
holding,  in  thought,  the  ezhaustless  yariety  of  individual  pheno- 
mena, and  the  ability  to  perceive  and  apply  the  universal  prin* 
eiples  which  pervade,  overmaster,  and  explain  these  positive 
mlities,  existed  in  a  rare  co-operative  and  mutually  balanced 
activity.  His  observative  powers  comprehended  every  individuality 
of  appearance  and  manifestation-— all  that  sensation,  experience, 
and  reflection  can  i^mish  to  the  mind ;  but  his  profound  speculative 
tendency  enabled  him  to  see  in  these  particular  forms  of  being  the 
internal  characters  which  brought  them  under  the  ultimate  princi- 
ples of  thought,  through  which  they  become  harmonized,  organized, 
and  thinkable. 

Plato's  wondrous  imaginative  energy  shows  itself  in  all  the  out- 
;^iuh  of  his  thoughts;  the  strong  personality  and  livingness  of 
Socrates  permeates  all  his  inquiries  and  his  doctrines ;  but  Aristotle 
retires  ^m  ken  and  view,  entirely  suppresses  his  own  individuality, 
and  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  matter  of  nature  or  the  form 
of  thought.  Disconnected  observations  he  methodizes,  tests,  and 
unifies;  incomplete  enumerations  he  extends,  examines,  and  ar- 
ranges, and  then  strives  to  bring  these  facts  of  real  life  into  some 
ponstttuted  harmony  of  thought,  and  to  subject  nature,  experience, 
and  life  to  some  pervading,  vivifying,  and  intelligible  principle. 

The  Aristotelic  philosophy  was  thorough;  it  included  nature, 
man,  and  Qod ;  it  extendea  mmi  the  primary  sensations  of  childhood 
to  the  noblest  cognitions  of  the  reason  and  the  culminating  aohieve- 
ments  of  art.  In  the  early  chapters  of  his  Metaphfftict  we  find  a 
siasterhr  sketch  of  the  progressive  development  oi  knowledge 
1868.  o 
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a  Bketch  which,  ia  our  opinion,  supplies  the  centre-light  of  the 
whole  system  of  thought  which  constitutes  his  Philosophy.  After 
postulatinfjr  that  the  human  mind,  on  receiving  from  sensation 
the  elements  of  thought,  is,  hy  an  irrepressible  internal  necessity, 
impelled  from  idea  to  idea  along  the  whole  course  of  a  philosophy 
— ^if  it  be  permitted  unstifledly  to  prosecute  its  inborn  tendency  to 
reflectiveness,  he  shows  how,  from  the  observation  of  sensational 
experience,  and  the  notice  of  the  activities  and  empirical  operations 
of  consciousness,  we  ascend  to  the  comprehension  of  generals — 
underlying  and  forming  the  true  essence  of  particulars  or  individuals 
— and  pass  by  regular  gradations  from  experimental  acts  to  artistic 
endeavours,  and  from  technical  arts  to  reasoned  sdenoes,  and  from 
the  individual  seienceB  to  one  universal,  ultimate,  all-inclusive 
metaphysio,  which  contains  implicitly  the  ground  and  explanatioa 
of  all  possible  science,  art,  experience,  and  sensation. 

When  employing  itself  in  this  instinctive  philosophizing,  the 
human  mind  comes  into  a  certain  sort  of  antagonism  with  outward 
objects.  In  this  hostile  attitude  of  thought  and  its  external 
excitants,  the  mind  may  either  remain  in  the  seclusion  of  a  mere 
speculative  spectatorsfalp,  and,  beholding  phenomena  flitting  in 
infinite  variousness  around  it,  may  strive  to  account  to  itself  for  the 
singular  ongpings  of  external  nature  or  the  strange  vagrancies  of 
feeling,  passion,  and  imagination  they  effect  in  it^— may»  in  fact, 
contemplate  or  theorise  upon  the  phenomenal  manifestations  of 
natore  to  sense  and  to  thought ;  or  else,  having  no  definite  aims  and 
intents,  it  may  deploy  itself  among  phenomena,  and  take  from  them 
such  pleasure,  profit,  instruction,  or  inducement,  as  they  give,  and 
BO  act,  suffer,  learn,  and  be  led,  as  men  in  common  life  do ;  or  yet 
again,  it  ma^,  with  predetermined  purpose  and  reflective  resolute- 
ness, miogie  itself  with  the  throng  of  phenomena*  question  them 
as  to  their  coming  and  going, — their  order,  sequence,  and  efiects. 
— ^their  capacities,  powers,  and  dispositions;  and  hence  learn  to 

govern  ana  use  them,  or  submit  to  their  requirements,  and  adi^t 
iieir  efficiencies  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  designs,-r:and 
thus  give  play  and  scope  to  its  own  faculties  of  research,  discovery, 
invention,  or  erealiveness. 

These  exertions  of  thoughtful  energy — contemplation,  action, 
and  creativenesR — ^correspond  with  the  threefold  division  of  philo- 
sophy into  thnoretical,  practical,  and  poetical,  or,  as  we  snould 
now  call  it,  Ksthetical.  The  theoretical  and  the  practical  sciences 
have  been  opposed  to  each  other,  and  been  admitted  and  maintained 
as  validly  di^inot  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  our  own  times. 
The  third  division  was  for  a^es  di(«regarded  and  forgotten  until 
revived  in  Germany  by  Leasing,  E.ant,  Schiller,  Schelling,  Mc, 
under  the  title  of  ^nthetics,  or  ttte  philosophy  of  art. 

Science  is  the  product  of  the  activity  of  reason.  To  determine» 
therefore,  the  true  internal  laws  of  the  reason  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  acquisition  of  duly  demonstrated  science,  of  truat* 
worthy  knowledge,  of  a  sufficient  philosophy.    As  sa  introductioii 
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to  sad  a  basis  for  philosophy,  an  organon,  or  efficient  instrument,  a 
tentatire  and  crittoal  art»  a  rigorously  ezaminative  system  of  inves* 
tigation,  was  requbite;  and  this  Aristotle  undertook  to  supply. 
Eetson  affirms  or  denies  the  absolute  or  necessary,  and  the  contin* 
gent  or  relatire  connection  of  thought  with  thought.  In  doin^  so, 
it  proceeds  in  accordance  with  certain  definite  forms,  and  under 
distinctly  fixed  laws — ^laws  as  imperativ^ely  operative  in  right 
thooght  as  the  rules  of  health  in  rignt  bodily  action ;  capable,  too, 
like  them,  of  instinctiye  activity,  but  like  them  also  capable  of 
intelligent  investigation,  systematic  arrangement,  and  so  of  being 
made  effective  for  general  guidance  in  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

The  intellective  faculty  (reason)  is  the  beginning  of  science ;  and 
^e  operations  of  the  intellective  faculty  (reasonings)  are  the  means 
of  science,  and  brincr  it  into  substantive  existence.  Science  is 
organised  truth,  therefore  the  activity  of  the  intellect,  in  accordance 
with  its  own  inherent  laws,  results  in  and  produces  truth.  Bight- 
thinking  is  the  efficient  instrument  of  a  sufficient  philosophy ;  and 
the  laws  of  right-thinking,  when  duly  and  truly  systematized, 
constitute  a  primary  science— one  upon  which  allr others  depend  \  and 
result  in  an  art  by  which,  if  the  soul  be  guided  while  thmking,  its 
operations  will  be  such  as  shall  bring  before  it  the  truth  regaraing 
the  matter  of  investigation,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  known  or 
discerned. 

To  this  investigative,  instrumental,  efficient  science,  Aristotle 
gave  no  distinct  name.  The  Stoics,  of  which  sect  Zeno  of  Citium 
was  the  founder,  first  employed  the  word  Logic  as  significative  of 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought.  Aristotle  had  no  such  pure  idea 
of  reasoning  as  a  distinct  and  formal  activity  as  this  implies.  With 
him  logic  meant  the  syllogistic  expression  of  demonstrative  thought ; 
while  dialectics  stgnihed  the  thorough  examination  by  (][uestion  and 
answer  of  any  popular  or  prevalent  idea,  that  out  of  it  the  truth 
might  be  eliminated,  and  the  false  elided.  This  want  of  a  distinctive 
appellative  for  the  science  of  argumentative  discourse  led  the  early 
commentators  to  collect  together  such  treatises  of  the  Stagyrite  as 
seemed  specifically  devoted  to  that  subject,  and  to  name  them  the 
Oivanon  of  Aristotle — meaning  thereby  the  efficient  instrument  of 
philosophizing. 

In  modern  editions,  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle— which 
are,  however,  merely  a  collection  of  separate  compositions,  dealing 
in  some  measure  with  the  science  of  argumentation,  and  arbitrarily 
arranged  to  form  a  first  philosophy — consist  of  six  distinct  works, 
of  which  four  may  be  saia  to  be  devoted  to  pure,  and  two  to  applied, 
lone,  viz.  :— 

X.  ** The  Categorie9"  in  which  Aristotle  arranges  and  explains 
the  most  general  notions  under  which  ideas  may  be  classed. 
The  categories  are,  as  Bacon  calls  them,  cautions  against  the  con- 
fusion of  definitions  and  divisions.  They  constitute  an  attempt  to 
form  a  complete  theory  of  classification.  The  Aristotelic  categories 
are  not  only  logical  but  metaphysical,  and  are  intended  by  him  to 
apply  to  thmgs  as  well  aa  words.    Logically  they  may  be  resolved 


^     o   5  Attribute  or      . 
Jg      "'  I  Accident  ( 
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into  two  main  diviflions — substance  and  attribute;  and  metapby- 
sioallj  tbey  are  reducible  to  two  also — ^beinff  and  accident :  but  they 
may  be,  perhaps,  most  advantageously  euiibited  in  the  following 
form,  in  which  the  words  printed  in  italics  and  followed  by  Greek 
terms  in  brackets  are  the  names  of  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  yiz. :— 

(  Form  or  QuaUiif  3  [OoiovJ. 

^Action  5  [IIoiciv]. 

\  Passion  6  LlIaeTYCiv]. 
b  In  Belfttion  4  J  Where,  7  Space  [now]. 
in^bc  n]         ]  When,  8  Time  [Hor*]. 

f  Posture f  9  Manner  [Krcvdai]. 

^Poasetsion,  10  Habit  ['Exe»vj. 

These  categories,  which  are  a  classification  of  objects  as  repre- 
sented bj  words  in  or  to  the  mind,  were,  we  think,  intended  more  as 
practical  exemplifications  of  the  clear  light  in  which  a  well-trained 
mind  could  set  its  ideas,  than  an  exhaustlTe  classification  of  things 
and  thoughts.  Taken  in  this  view,  they  are  not  amenable  to  the 
contemptuous  criticism  of  Mill,  the  apologetic  censure  of  Bitter, 
the  condemnation  of  Bacon,  or  iJie  emphatic  rejection  of  Kant.  A 
more  elaborate,  though  scarcely  more  satisfactory  table  of  the  cate- 
gories of  thought  has  been  propounded  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
But  in  regard  to  this  early  attempt  to  bring  the  immense  diversity  of 
phenomena  into  some  sort  of  manageable  dassification,  this  attempt 
to  dissect  sensations  and  arrange  them  into  usable  forms,  and  to 
bundle  up,  as  it  were,  the  appearance  of  things  into  orderly  groups, 
we  mav  use  the  worda  of  Aristotle  himselt^  viz., — "  Perhaps  the 
beginmng  of  everything  is  the  greatest,  according  to  the  common 
saying ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  also  the  most  (ufficult.  For  juat 
as  in  its  efficiency  it  is  the  most  uowerful,  so,  as  to  its  magnitude, 
it  is  the  least,  and  the  most  difficult  to  discover.  When  the  begin- 
ning is  once  made,  it  is  easy  to  add." 

11.  On  Interpretation,  as  it  is  usually  translated,  or  as  it  might 
be  rendered,  on  the  enunciation  of  reasoned  thought.  This  is 
mainly  a  treatise  on  grammar,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  nature  and 
uses  of  nouns  and  verbs.  Logic  and  ^ammar  here  take  their  way 
side  by  side.  The  management  of  this  theme  is  so  subtle,  so  acute 
and  clear,  that  the  old  logicians  said  it  was  written  with  a  pen 
dipped  in  pure  intellect, — it  dazzles  the  mind  with  its  unmixed 
transparency  of  thought,  expression,  and  criticism. 

liOgic  begins  its  examinative  process  with  enunciated  thought, 
with  knowledge  claiming  to  be  truth.  It  does  so  in  a  proposition- 
in  a  decision  of  the  intellective  faculty,  in  a  judgment.  The  judg- 
ment and  its  various  forms  are  critically  examined,  ^e  nature  of 
speech  is  discussed,  the  qualities  of  affirmation  and  negation,  con- 
trariety and  contradiction  are  determined,  and  the  modes  in  which 
the  mind  regards  reality,  possibilitj^,  chance,  necessity,  contingency, 
Ac,  are  noted.  In  some  measure  it  would  be  advisable  to  read  the 
Hermeneutica  before  the  Categories* 
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m.  The  Prior  Analytics,  or,  u  it  is  more  ezpressiTcly  name<l 
by  the  author,  a  treatise  "  ooncemtng  the  syllogism."  This  is  a 
laasterpiece  of  skilful  exposition ;  all  the  energy,  Tigour,  and  per- 
oeptiye  accuracy  of  his  acute  mind  are  here  expended  on  a  critical 
inyestigation  of  the  possible  forms  of  assertion,  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  may  or  must  result  from  their  various  relations,  cour 
nections,  and  collocations.  The  internal  nature  and  the  external 
form  of  syllogistic  reasoning  are  examined,  described,  and  legis^ 
hited  for  with  an  intellectual  coherency  and  sustainedness  riyamng 
the  processes  of  mathematics.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  syllogism 
is  expounded  with  a  felicity  of  exactness  such  as  ought  to  have  had 
more  inflaence  on  subsequent  logicians.  The  forms  of  syllogistics 
may  have  been  by  others  more  palpably,  and  e£fectively  placed  before 
men's  minds,  but  the  whole  basis  and  ground  of  every  valid  form  of 
reasoned  (syllogized)  thought  is  to  be  found  in  this  tractate.  The 
premises,  assumptions,  conditions,  figures,  relationship,  laws,  and 
modes  of  syllogism,  are  all  specifically  treated.  The  inductive  form 
of  finding  premises,  from  wnich  we  may  reason,  is  also  noted  and 
explained.  It  may  here  be  as  well  to  notice  that  while  modem 
"  U^ics "  supply  four  forms  or  figures,  Aristotle  only  considers 
three.  This  does  not  result  from  any  incompleteness  in  the  analysis 
of  the  syllogism  contained  in  this  portion  oi  the  organon,  but  from 
a  misconception  in  the  later  logicians — who  have  constructed  their 
figures  according  to  the  external  position  of  the  middle  term  in  the 
premises,  whereas  Aristotle  regarded  only  the  internal  relationships 
the  various  terms  could  assume.  The  fourth  figure,  while  a  possible, 
is  an  unadvisable  form  of  syllo^m ;  a  defence  of  its  validity  as  a  form 
of  reasoning  is,  however,  contained  implicitly  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
prior  anal}^cs.  As  Beid  has  remarked,  "Aristotle  omitted  the 
fourth  fi^pore,  not  through  iterance  or  inattention,  but  of  design, 
as  ccmtaining  only  some  mdirect  modes,  which,  when  properly 
expressed,  fall  into  the  first  fi^^ure." 

IV.  The  Posterior  Anatyttcs,  or  treatise  on  the  principles  of 
proof,  is  a  highly  important  section  of  the  "  Organon."  Its  chief 
object  is  to  ascertain  and  explain  how  science  is  established  througlv 
the  oonelusions  arrived  at  oy  syllogistic  reasoning.  It  treats  of 
demonstration,  the  rules  and  conditions  of  certainty,  as  well  as  the 
general  and  particular  principles  of  scientific  thouj^ht,  and  its 
results — science.  It  shows  how  thought  leads  to  thought  b^  a 
conscious  necessity ;  how,  from  the  simplest  elements  of  sensation, 
the  orderly  and  sequent  expositions  of  phenomena  and  their  laws 
are  worked  out  by  the  regulated  activities  of  the  mind;  and 
how,  from  the  presented  concrete,  the  representative  abstract  is 
obtdned,— how  sensations  lead  to  hypotheses,  and  hypotheses  to 
sciences. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  this  treatise  is  that  regarding 
the  definition,  in  its  power  of  determining  the  nature  of  a  thing,  or 
the  meaning  of  a  term.  Language  arises  from,  consists  of,  and 
contains  the  recorded  though  common-place  inductions  of  mankind. 
Words  express  the  impressions  made  on  mind,  and  are  the  signs  of 
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thonghtfal  obserration.  Their  contents  and  meaning  are  made 
known  by  definition.  Definitions  are  oonoentrated  knowledge; 
tliey  are  statements  of  the  limitations  which  the  intellect  perceiyea 
in  ideas,  and  the  means  of  fixing  the  signification  of  any  giren  word 
or  idea.  Aristotle  strides  to  proye  that  the  forms  of  tlKMight  corre- 
apond  with,  and  are  determined  by,  the  forms  of  thmgs ;  and  ea- 
mnronrs  to  test  the  log^l  by  the  teal.  The  functions  and  the 
efficiencies  of  the  intellect  appear  to  him  not  to  be  excited  only,  but 
compelled  to  certain  modes  of  aetiyi^  by  ike  outward  and  ordinaty 
manifestations  of  phenomena.  He  nad  not  reached  tiie  Kantean 
abstraction  of  form  and  matter  now  common  among  logicians,  but 
belieyed  that  Uie  instinctiye  necessities  of  human  reason  lead  men 
to  measure  thought  by  thiuf^s,  and  to  test  the  accuracy  of  ih^ue 
thoughts  by  a  comparison  with  the  materialphenomena  of  whieh 
tliey  were,  or  seem  to  be,  the  explanations.  His  logic  is  not  a  bare* 
fbnnal  skeleton  or  scafiPbldin^,  into  which  thought  uselessly  builda 
itself,  as  a  means  of  exercising  and  educating  itself.  It  sought  to 
insinuate  itself  into  nature,  to  permeate  the  whole  fabric  of  creation 
with  an  actiye  intelligence ;  and  this  intellectiye  faculty,  when  it 
returned  into  itself  again,  he  supposed  would  bring  into  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  mind  &e  restdts  of  its  inyeslaj^tions,  and  teU  the 
secrets  it  had  learned  in  its  excursiye  and  discnrsiye  suryey  and 
critique  of  the  yarious  material  forms  and  elements  it  had  examined 
and  operated  on. 

A  mr  deeper  and  more  abstruse  purpose  dwelt  in  the  log^c  of 
Aristotle  than  that  of  the  mere  formal  unfolding  of  the  contents  of 
the  mind's  own  ideas,  and  in  this  treatise  especially  he  supplies 
an  outline  of  a  metaphyBic  as  well  as  a  science  or  apodictic  or  demon- 
ttratiye  reasoning,  demonstration  is,  with  Atintotle,  not  onijr  a 
aeries  of  necessanly  connected  thoughts,  a  detailed  and  consecntiYe 
process  of  argumentation ;  it  is  also,  in  some  respects,  an  interpreter 
of  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  of  truth  aa 
it  affects  the  intellect,  simply  and  apart  from  the  will;  for  when 
we  seek  to  influence  at  one  effort  both  the  underatanding  and  tibe 
will  we  employ  rhetorical,  not  logical  i^raseology.  Science,  «8  it 
was  thought  of  by  the  earlier  philosophers,  was  yery  dtiferent  from 
the  yiew  we  commonly  take  of  it  in  our  day»  T^e  reaulta  of  obaer- 
"tation  and  experiment,  theorized  upon,  and  compared  in  their 
ultimate  inferences  « ith  the  realities  of  nature,  life,  or  mind,  aasd 
tiMreafter  systematically  collocated  into  a  series  of  progressiyely 
tdyancing  statements  or  truths,  we  now  denominate  science.  Of 
'the  elder  thinkers,  science  meant  positive,  trustworthy  knowledge ; 
lience  it  was  essential  with  them  that  it  phould  rest  upon  and  emei^ 
from  truths,  not  only  known,  but  known  to  be  incapable  of  beilig 
other  or  else — in  fact,  necessary  truths.  The  dotinition  thus  became 
•the  keystone  of  science ;  and  Aristotle's  ideas  of  induction  permitted 
Ml  scope  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact  from  expe- 
rience, and  so  of  founding  upon  indxtctiye  tnith  a  series  of  demaii- 
atrations  which,  would  haye  constituted  a  science.  Bot  the  anoieftt 
motion  of  soienee  obscured  his  own  mind,  «8  wiell  ms  that  <ef<hi8 
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diseiplM,  and  this  fonn  of  thonght  has  been  less  developed  in  solio- 
lastic  logic  and  hj  the  oontinuaton  of  the  syUogistio  system  thiui 
it  might  and  ought,  so  that  an  nnjost  opprobritim  lies  upon 
the  memory  of  Aristotle,  and  his  logic  has  oeen  contrasted  with 
and  oppoeed  to  that  of  Bacon,  when  in  reality  the  Yerulamio 
indnctaon  is  a  complement  and  a  supplement  to  the  Stagyric.  Jn 
the  latter  it  is  as  emphatically  taugnt  as  in  the  former,  that  "  we 
attain  certainty  in  all  thin{(s  through  syllogisms,  or  by  induction;" 
and  "  we  learn  either  by  induction  or  demonstration,  and  demon- 
stration proceeds  from  generals,  bnt  induction  from  particulars." 
It  is  scarcely  true  that  Aristotle  canonised  theory  as  the  highest 
effort  and  aspiration  of  the  soul,  or  that  he  set  aside  meth^ieal 
experiment  and  inyentiye  inyestigation ;  though,  in  his  age,  tiie 
frsnion  of  philosophic  thought  did  indeed  tend  towards  talk,  dispu- 
tation, and  wordB,  rather  than  to  experiment,  invention,  and 
discovery,  and  Aristotle  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  errors  of 
his  time.  ^  It  might,  however,  be  articulately  proven  that  he  saw 
the  essential  truth  and  utility  of  induction  by  a  collection  of  pas- 
sages, of  which  the  following  may,  as  crucial  instances,  suffice : — 
"  Induction  is  progreM  from  the  particular  to  the  universal ;"  and, 
"  Induction  is  very  persuasive,  clear,  and  intelligible  to  sense,  and 
more  in  voj^e  among  the  multitude,  though  the  syllogism  has  more 
force*,  and  is  more  effective  against  opponents  in  argument."  "  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessair  for  us  to  know  the  prime 
elements  by  induction,  for  perception  through  this  also  produces 
the  universal  in  the  mind." 

Induction  with  him  is,  indeed,  more  a  means  of  definition — a  mode 
of  ax^ing^than  a  method  of  inquiry  into  facts  and  evidence ;  but 
dds  IS  only  an  accident  of  the  state  of  philosophy  in  his  age.  There 
is  nothing  in  his  theory  of  demonstration  really  opposed  to  the 
Baconian  induction ;  and  there  are  many  parts  of  his  doctrine  which 
reofure  development  in  the  inventive  element  to  acquire  the  defin^ 
validity  of  a  science.  No  specimens  of  the  inductive  logic  ^re 
extant  more  strictly  accordant  with  the  Baconian  view  of  a  ground- 
work of  experience,  and  a  constant  testing  by  experiment  or  refer- 
enee  to  observation,  than  the  rhetoric,  the  poetic,  and  the  ethics 
of  that  philosopher  whom  common  minds  stigmatize  as  the  corrupter 
of  science  hj  syllogism,  and  the  io ventor  of  false  methods  of  thought 
The  Posterior  Analytics  are  a  profound  and  scientific  exposition  of 
the  method  of  demonstrative  reasoning,-— of  the  disciplinary  pro- 
cesses of  thought  for  attaining  truth,  and  communicating  it  to  the 
understanding. 

y.  J%e  2bJ9M?#.— A  treatise  on  the  principles  and  proofs  by  which 
we  can  dispute  about  things,  and  an  analysis  of  the  various  proba- 
bflities,  likelihoods,  and  experiences  from  which  arguments  may  be 
derived.  It  contains  exquisite  dissections  of  the  ^rms  and  appU- 
anoes  of  dialectics,  for  the  purpose  of  teachiog  "a  method  by  which 
a  man  may  be  able  to  reason  with  probability  and  consistency  on 
any  question'that  may  arise ;"  it  is  a  compendium  of  controversy,  or 
the  art  of  attacking  or  defending  any  given  thesis  by  such  arguments 
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$s  ma^appear  to  justiiyor  refute  it, — such  as  general  opinion, common 

Eractice,  the  authority  of  skiUed  or  eminent  men,  the  comparison  of 
kelihoods,  and  the  effects  these  ought  to  have  upon  the  mere 
intellect  of  man.  In  these  objects  it  comes  very  near  the  margin  of 
rhetoric,  and  in  some  sort  might  be  said  to  be  included  under  it, 
were  it  not  that  dialectic,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  eliminates  from 
the  problem  of  the  Topics  the  moral  influences  or  effects  of  contro* 
versy,  and  merely  aims  at  the  imparting  of  intellectual  skill  in  that 
one  art. 

The  eight  books  of  the  2}mics  are  more  wonderful  for  the  fertility, 
ingenuity,  and  extent  of  renectlTC  skill  they  display,  than  for  their 
methodicaliiT.  They  constitute  a  grand  storehouse  of  acute  dis^ 
tinctions  and  singularly  clear  and  judicious  applications  of  the  pure 
force  of  the  intellect  to  the  investigation  of  the  speciflc  arguments 
the  mind  can  supply  in  the  conducting  of  controversy.  The  teach- 
ings of  these  books  are  so  minute  and  diffuse,  so  exact  and  intimate, 
so  varied,  and  so  punctiliously  distinct,  that  analysis,  or  the  giving 
of  any  general  idea  of  the  many  aphorismic  instructions  they  con*^ 
tain,  18  impossible.  The  means  by  which,  so  far  as  the  mere  power 
of  the  mind  itself  affords  them  for  acquiring  victory  in  debate,  are 
here  described  with  a  fulness,  ease,  and  pomtedness,  which  could 
hardly  be  excelled.  Hints  are  given  for  the  attainment  of  argu- 
ments, and  aids  are  supplied  for  conducting  controversies,  dia- 
cussions,  and  judicial  investigations,  which  are  quite  capilble  of 
being  highly  useful,  and  whicn  mi^ht  easily  be  collocated  so  as  to 
afford  a  far  higher  than  a  dialectic  victory, — even  one  over  the 
intricacies  of  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  mind.  The  strongly 
systematic  mind  of  Aristotle,  though  it  has  put  forth  all  its  energies 
in  finding  the  materials  for  a  marvellously  planned  science  of  con- 
troversial argumentation,  has  not  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  items,  on  the  thinking  out  of  which  so 
much  care  has  been  expended.  The  eighth  book  of  the  Topics  is  an 
elaborate  series  of  directions  for  the  conducting  of  disputes,  in  which 
the  duties,  trickeries,  plausibilities,  and  flimsities  of  querist  and 
respondent  are  noted  and  explained,  and  full  instructions  are  given 
for  the  training  of  the  mind  to  skill  in  dialectic  discussion.  Nor  ia 
this  the  useless  and  barren  art  which  some  wiseacres  proclaim  it  to 
be.  It  calls  out,  trains,  and  exercises  the  most  potent  faculties  of 
the  soul.  There  is  scarcely  anything  "  in  regard  to  which  notions 
cruder,  narrower,  or  more  erroneous  prevail,  than  in  regard  to 
disputation,  its  nature,  its  objects,  and  its  ends  ;  nay,  I  make  bold 
to  say,  that  by  no  academical  degeneracy  has  the  intellectual  vigour 
of  youth  lost  more,  than  through  the  desuetude  into  which,  during 
these  latter  ages,  disputation  as  a  re^ar  and  daily  exercise  in  our 
universities  has  fallen."  In  this  opinion,  uttered  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  we  wholly  coincide ;  and  we  believe  that  the  exercised 
culture  arising  from  the  contests  of  mind  with  mind  pro\dded  for  in 
Aristotle's  Topics,  would  be  a  great  safeguard  against  the  wavering- 
mindedness  so  common  in  our  day.  So  long  as  we  believe  in  "  the 
superior  utility  of  disputation  as  an  exercise,  and  the  superior 
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utility  of  exercise  in  general  as  a  mean  of  intellectaal  deyelopment/' 
we  mnst  regret  the  neglect  with  which  logicians  have  hitherto 
treated  the  TOoks  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle. 

VL  On  Sophisms,  or  Fallacies. — The  hypocrisy  of  thought,  like 
the  hTpoerisy  of  life,  produces  evil  consequences  ;  and  it  is  no  less 
neednil  to  ^^uard  against  the  latter  than  the  former, — nay,  rather 
more  requisite  in  the  case  of  falsity  of  idea,  for  out  of  it  the  other 
hypocrisy  most  frequently  develops  itself.  Deceptive  thought  and 
deceptive  speech  are  both  too  common  in  the  world.  To  know  the 
tricks  of  men  and  the  vagrancy  of  our  own  minds,  would  greatly  aid 
us  in  guarding  against  the  mistakes  and  errors  into  which  we  may 
be  led  by  over-confidence  in  ourselves  or  others.  The  object  of  the 
book  on  Sophisms  is  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  sources  of 
error,  the  means  of  detecting  it,  and  the  processes  by  which  the 
mind  may  be  tausht  to  test  and  assay  the  thoughts  propounded  for 
its  acceptance,  ^nruth  is  man's  6nly  sure  defence  and  dependence. 
If  we  rely  on  the  false,  we  must  be  disappointed;  truth  alone  places 
us  within  an  impregnable  fortress, — alone  supplies  safety,  happiness, 
and  honour.  Thought  is  seldom  procurable  in  unadulterato  perfect- 
ness,  and  counterfeits  of  it  are  often  manufactured.  These  ought 
to  be  instantl^^  swept  out  of  the  circulation  of  thought,  and  therefore 
means  for  their  detection  must  be  planned  and  employed.  To  this 
work  Aristotle  sets  himself  right  earnestly  in  the  treatise  with  which 
he  closes  the  round  of  logical  instruction  and  finishes  the  Organoid 
It  is  a  production  of  a  most  brilliant  character,  and  the  author's 
cleverness  as  a  detective  of  impostors  among  thoughts  has  seldom 
found  a  parallel.  Scarcely  a  possible  form  of  faulty  thought  escapee 
him ;  and  the  devices  he  uses  for  gaining  the  triumph  of  truth  are 
not  even  now,  in  their  own  place,  to  be  excelled. 

To  reduce  into  strict  classifiability  the  various  possibilities  of  error 
to  which  the  mind  in  thinking  was  uable,  was  ofitself  a  grand  idea, 
— such  as  no  one,  possessed  of  less  of  the  scientific  and  systematizing 
Kenios  of  Aristotle,  could  have  dreamed  of,  much  less  accomplished. 
Yet  there  are  very  few  modes  of  causing  an  erroneous  impression  to 
arise  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  of  suggesting  or  expressing  an  argu* 
ment  so  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  or  have  all  the  effects  of  deception, 
and  of  giving  an  appearance  of  plausibility  or  probability  to  a  false 
or  incorrect  argument,  which  he  has  nc^  analyzed  and  exposed,  as 
well  as  expounded,  widi  a  perspicuity  and  keenness  of  vision  which 
render  a  student  inexcusable  if  ne  be  taken  unawares  by  unsound  or 
indecisive  reasoning.  Ordinary  works  on  logic  now  treat  so  fully 
of  fallacies,  their  nature,  causes,  classes,  forms,  and  detection,  that 
it  does  not  seem  requisite  here  to  say  more  than  that  the  Aristotelic 
treatise  on  sophistical  proofs  has  been  but  little  improved  m  acute- 
ness,  expressiveness,  or  classification,  hj  the  subsequent  exponents 
of  the  science — many  as  they  are — of  right  thinking. 

It  is  usual  in  our  day  to  prefix  to  the  Organon  tne  Introduction 
of  Porphyry,  regarding  genus,  species,  difierence,  property,  and 
accident,  their  laws,  relaFions,  and  implications;  and  most  of  the 
Logics  of  the  present  day  incorporate  less  or  more  of  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Neo-Platonic  snccessor  of  Flotinus.  Tke  utility  of  the  matter 
included  in  this  treattae  justifies  its  adoption,  as  one  of  the  ^pround- 
works  of  modem  loffic,  but  its  entire  harmony  "mth  Aristotle's 
doctrines  may  be  douoted. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  in  studying  the  logical  treatises  of 
Aristotle,  that  they  were  composed,  not  primarily  to  present  and 
furnish  a  complete  course  of  training  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  but 
were  producea  and  adapted  to  answer  the  exigencies  and  require 
ments  of  his  own  time.  Sophists  abounded,  and  he  analyzed  the 
grounds  and  elements  of  sophistry.  Demonstrative  thinkers  were 
urging  their  way  towards  science,  and  he  supplied  a  guide  to 
investigation.  Argumentation  was  the  great  instrument  of  dis- 
eovery,  and  he  perfected  the  theory  of  debate.  Words  were  the 
media  of  enunciating  ideas,  and  he  criticieed  language  aa  an  expo* 
nent  of  thought.  The  perplexing  infinity  of  realties  almost  oyer- 
oame  the  human  eapacihr  for  recognizing  and  registering  individual 
things,  and  he  furnishea  a  convenient  system  of  classification,  and 
not  only  surveyed,  but  mapped  out  the  whole  continent  of  human 
reason,  while  he  composed  a  geography  of  the  thinkable.  All  thia 
was  done  with  a  rigour  and  grandeur  which  proves  him  to  have 
been  an  almost  fiawkss  incarnation  of  intellectuslity. 

On  commencing  the  present  paper,  the  writer  intended  to  present 
a  vidimus  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle  in  his  own  words  (translated), 
for  which  he  had  made  preparations  some  Tears  ago;  but  after- 
consideration  showed  him  that,  unless  arranged  dififerently  from  that 
in  which  they  appear  in  Aristotle's  works,  the  tenets  of  the  philo- 
sopher could  not  be  usefully  submitted  to  the  reader,  and  that,  if 
otnervrise  presented,  they  could  scarcely  hold  a  place  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  **£uropean  Philosophy.'*  He  has,  therefore,  adopted  the 
expedient  of  giving  such  information  regarding  the  actual  works  of 
the  Stagyrite  on  logic  as  may  impart  a  general  idea  of  their  contents, 
and  has  reserved  for  a  future  opportunity  his  design  of  composing 
an  entire  and  useful  compendium  of  the  science  of  thinking,  from 
the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  concise  enough  to  be  readily  studied,  and 
adapted  to  modem  minds  and  uses.  A  few  interpolations  and 
annotations  will  give  it  such  consistency  and  systematic  form  as 
shall,  he  hopes,  commend  it  to  his  reaaers.  Meanwhile  he  may 
refer  such  of  those  as  have  student  inclinations  for  further  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject,  to  Eeid's  "  Anolysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic," 
O.  F.  Owen's  translation  of  the  Organon  in  Bohn's  Library,  the  Art 
of  Beasoning,  Introduction,  chap,  ii-,  and  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
chap,  xiii.,  the  chapters  in  Lewes  and  Maurice  on  Anstotle,  and  to 
the  "  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,"  by  Bishop  Hampden.  The 
works  of  B.  Saint- Hilaire  in  French,  ana  of  F.  A.  Trendelenberg  in 
German,  may  also  be  consulted  with  great  advantage.  The  Logics 
of  Hiimilton,  Mansell,  the  Port  Boyalists  (translated  by  S.  Bayutt), 
G.  Moberly,  Karslake,  Chretien,  Spalding,  Ac,  are  in  many  plaoes 
informed  with  the  true  Aristotelio  spirit.  S.  N. 
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WAS  THE  PENTATEUCH  WRITTEN  BY  MOSES  P  AND 

IS  IT  HISTOBICALLY  TRUEP 

AFFISKATXYS  ▲BTICLI. — 11. 

Whsthss  tlie  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Motes,  is  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  ^iroTing  the  statement  that  it  is  historically  true. 
For  this  raaaon,  we  devoted  our  former  article  to  a  refutation  of 
Dr.  Golen80*s  objections  founded  upon  popular  statistics ;  and  now, 
after  noticing  the  arsnments  of  E.  H.  E.,  we  shall  show  that  the 
Biahc^'a  inferences  from  other  portions  of  the  Mosaic  hiatoiy  aee 
eqitflirr  illogical,  as  those  noticed  in  our  preceding  paper. 

J&.  H.  E.  quotes  Deut.  zzxir.  6,  6,  with  other  texts,  and  then 
affirmst  "  These,  and  other  similar  passages,  clearly  prore  that  Moses 
was  not,  and  oould  not  be,  the  wnter  otall  the  liooks  of  the  Penta- 
tenck"  (p.  21).  From  certain  notes  or  additions  supplementing 
the  history,  he  illogicaDy  concludes  that  **  all  the  boaka  were  not 
written  by  Meaes.  If  the  editor,  as  editors  often  do,  had  added  m 
ecplanatory  word  or  clause  to  the  objector's  article,  it  would  have 
ceased  to  lie  the  production  of  E.  H.  K.  I  Such  additions  are  found 
in  erery  ancient  document,  and  yet  no  one  can  reasonably  infer 
from  them  that  the  document  is  not  therefore  what  it  pretcmds  to 
be.  We  hare  at  the  close  of  several  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  as,  for 
example,  1  and  2  Tim.,  statements  known  to  be  from  another  hand, 
and  yet  no  one  would  jump  to  the  really  lidicnlous  inference  that 
they  prove  Paul  waa  not  the  author  of  these  eptHles. 

On  page  24  we  ha?e,  again,  the  statement  that  Christ  and  the 
qpostlea  do  not  by  "  their  reference  prove  the  truth  of  the  Penta- 
teuch any  more  than  Paul,  when  he  referred  to  the  games  of  the 
athletes,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  games."  Let  the  reader 
look  at  Paul's  "reference  to  Ihe  Grecian  games,  and  his  '^refer- 
ences "  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  say  what  he  thinks  of  E.  H.  K.'s  use 
of  tiie  word  r^brmee.  Our  Lord  and  the  apostles  built  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  Bentateuoh,  and  this  is  called  a  r^erence  by  a 
writer  who  talks  of  *'  logic  run  mad,'*  and  is  so  self-satisfied  as  to 
foretell  that  **  declaimers  "  on  the  affirmative  side  will  adopt  this 
"  mad  logic  •*  as  their  '*  method  of  proof"  (p.  24). 

Dr.  C<Menso  has  written  five  chapters  en  the  exodus  and  its  diffi« 
edties ;  of  whidi  the  one  numbered  ten  in  his  work  is  on  the  insti- 
tution of  the  pasaover.  His  objeot  is  to  show  that  on  the  veiy 
night  of  the  observance,  without  aay  ''notice  several  days  before- 
himd  "  (p.  64),  Moses  directed  the  Hebrews  to  keep  the  pasaover  j 
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and  tliat  on  the  same  night  the  exodus  took  place.  In  Exod.  xii.  3, 
a  reference  to  the  tenth  day  shows  that  that  day  was  yet  future ;  in 
f  er.  6  we  find  that  the  lamb  was  to  be  kept  till  wie  fourteenth 
day,  which  again  proves  that  the  directions  were  given  several  days 
beforehand ;  and,  yet  because  when  the  day  anticipated  had  arrived, 
God  said,  "  I  will  pass  through  the  land  this  night "  (ver.  21), 
Dr.  Colenso  affirms  that  time  for  preparation  was  not  previously 
allowed. 

Having  reduced  at  least  five  days  to  one  night,  he,  in  profound 
ifi^orance  of  all  Eastern  customs  and  manners,  "  imagines  the  time 
that  would  be  required  for  the  poorer  half  of  London  going  hurriedly 
to  bont)w  from  the  richer  half"  (p.  57)  jewellery  and  raiment. 
The  Hebrews  are  pictured  as  hurrying  from  tne  east  to  the 
extreme  west  of  London  by  Dr.  Colenso,  an  absurdity  of  which 
Moses  is  not  the  author.  In  the  Pentateuch  we  find  it  was  the 
Egyptians  who,  under  the  apprehension  of  instant  and  universal 
deatn,  went  hurriedly  to  the  Hebrews,  forcing  upon  them  thm 
jewels  and  garments,  and  entreating  them  to  depart  with  whatever 
they  required  (Exod.  xii.  33,  36).  Dr.  Colenso  reviews  all  the  facte 
of  the  case,  and  then  pronounces  the  history  to  be  absurd.  The 
masses  of  the  people  in  the  East  from  time  mmiemorial  have  con* 
verted  the  surplus  of  their  earnings  into  trinkets,  which  are  won 
profusely  on  every  finger  and  toe,  on  the  arm  from  wrist  to  elbow, 
round  the  neck  and  waist,  on  the  forehead  and  hair,  on  the  nose 
and  the  ears,  which  have  as  many  perforations  as  possible.  To 
strip  themselves  of  their  jewels,  and  to  empty  their  bags  and  boxes, 
was  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  to  colk^ct 
them  was  a  process  as  expeditious  to  the  Hebrews.  Dr.  Colenso, 
as  if  he  had  never  read  Ihe  statements  he  criticizes,  sends  the  people 
from  one  part  of  a  city  like  London  to  another,  whereas  Mosefl 
directs  eacn  Hebrew  to  take  from  his  neighbours  and  lodgers  what- 
ever he  desired  (Exod.  ill.  22),  This  transfer  of  the  property 
began  some  days  before  the  night  of  the  departure  (Exod.  xL  2,  3), 
but  the  critic  confines  it  to  the  last  moment.  Having  thus  tunied 
the  tables,  reduced  the  time  against  clearest  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, transferred  modem  and  European  ideas  to  Hebrews  living 
3,300  years  ago,  what  dse  can  result  but  a  heap  of  absurdities  and 
contradictions  P  Take  the  Pentateuch  as  it  stands,  and  there  will 
be  no  such  difficulties  as  those  "  imagined  "  by  the  Bishop. 

His  eleventh  chapter  is  founded  upon  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  tenth,  and  falls  with  it;  but  as  it  contains  some  apparently 
startling  objections,  we  shall  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  show  what 
they  are  worth. 

' '  What, ' '  he  inquires — ' '  what  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  or  the  women 
in  recent  and  imminent  childbirth,"  during  the  march  out  of  Egypt, 
"in  a  population  like  that  of  London,  where  the  births  are  264 
a  day,  or  about  one  every  five  minutes  P"  (p.  62).  Out  of  2,600,000 
souls,  600,000  are  the  Bishop's  estimate  of  adult  males ;  and  there- 
fore 600,000  represents  the  number  of  adult  women.    Out  of  this 
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Biimber  264  mothers,  that  is,  one  out  of  every  2,272  women,  were 
senously  inconvenienced  by  the  march  out  of  Egypt;  and  what 
thenP  Could  not  the  exodus  take  place,  despite  such  inconve- 
idence  P  Were  not  2,272  women  enough  to  assist  one  woman  in 
childbirth?  Ought  any  man  with  common  sense  to  urge  such  an 
objection  against  the  possibility  of  the  exodus  P 

The  allusion  to  London  is  most  nrenosterous  here,  as  everywhere 
in  the  Doctor's  book.  We  are  told  oy  Moses  that  the  midwives 
escaped  the  wrath  of  the  tyrant  bj  the  excuse, — the  Hebrew  are 
not  "  like  the  Egyptian  women  "  m  childbirth  (Exod.  i.  19) ;  and 
yet  Dr.  Colenso  draws  his  illustrations  of  the  inconvenience  and 
peril  of  parturition  among  women  enfeebled  by  London  life  and 
liondon  residence.  In  Africa,  women  will,  on  a  march,  turn  aside, 
be  delivered,  sometimes  without  any  assistance,  and  overtake  their 
party  at  the  next  halting-place.  It  is  from  such  cases  that  a  writer, 
who  has  lived  in  Africa,  ought  to  have  conceived  of  the  extent  to 
which  one  Hebrew  woman  out  of  twenty-two  hun(h>eds  would  be 
inconvenienced  by  the  march  out  of  Sameses,  and  then  the  objec- 
tion, trifling  even  under  more  unfavourable  habits  of  life,  would 
never  have  been  advanced. 

On  equally  unsound  views,  Dr.  Colenso  makes  "infants  and 
children  '  go  "  on  foot  twenty  miles  a  day,  as  the  story  implies  " 
(p.  47).  The  »iorv  is  told  by  him,  not  by  Moses.  The  expression, 
"on  foot"  (Exod.  xii.  37),  is  in  reference  to  the  600,000  "that 
were  men ;"  and  it  is  only  by  forcing  words  that  on  foot  can  be 
applied  to  children  or  infants.  Did  the  264  children  bom  on  the 
journey,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  Colenso,  walk  on  foot  P  Could  the 
Pentateuch  have  existed  thirty-three  days,  not  to  say  thirty -three 
centuries,  if  Moses  had  implied  any  such  nonsense  as  the  Bishop 
delights  to  indulge  inP  Tne  very  statement  that  those  on  foot 
were  600,000  in  number,  not  incluaing,  or  "  besides,"  children,  is  a 
proof  that  the  remainder  rode  out  of  Egypt  in  suitable  conveyances, 
on  oxen,  aaaes,  horses,  or  camels,  which  a  people  in  terrible  haste 
for  their  departure  would  eagerly  place  at  their  disposal.  If  we  are 
to  allow  Dr.  Colenso  to  leave  out  whatever  he  chooses,  and  imagine 
whatever  he  likes,  of  course  there  will  be  absurdities  enough  in  the 
Pentateuch  or  any  other  history  that  exists.  But  whence  does  he 
get  his  0910  d<^  for  the  departure  P  and  whence  the  twenty  miles' 
distance  between  Bameses  and  Succoth?  In  the  Pentateuch  we 
find  that  "  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Bameses  to  Suc- 
coth "  (Exod.  xii.  37),  and  that  this  happened  "  on  the  morrow  after 
the  passover  "  (Numb,  xxxiii.  3).  If  the  reader  will  carefully  attend 
to  these  statements,  he  will  see  what  gratuitous  and  unsupportable 
assumptions  have  to  be  made  before  Dr.  Colenso  can  hazard  his 
extraordinary  statements. 

The  Hebrews,  and  probably  aU  the  ancients,  reckoned  from  sunset 
to  sunset,  and  not  from  midnight  to  midnight,  in  counting  their 
days.  From  the  evening  after  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  the 
lamb  was  killed  "  (Exod.  xii  6),  begins  the  fourteenth  day»  in  the 
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night  of  which  the  death  of  the  firetbora  took  place.  This  fbnr* 
teenth  day  dosed  on  the  following  erening,  when  the  fifteenth 
day — "  the  morrow  after  the  passoyer  " — commenced.  Twenty ofonr 
hoars  from  this  second  evening  constitate  "  the  morrow  "  of  the 
exodus ;  dnring  the  latter  twelve  only  wonld  Moses  lead  the  people 
on  the  journey  described  as  from  '*  Bameses  to  Snccoth."  From 
the  time  when  Pharaoh  thrust  out  Moses  and  such  of  the  Hebrews 
as  were  with  him  in  the  royal  city  (Exod.  xii.  30, 81),  to  the  departure 
from  Bameses,  must  have  been  at  least  eighteen  hours,  probably 
twenty ;  and  yet  Dr.  Golenso  confounds  this  midnight  expulsion 
of  a  few  from  the  royal  "  city "  with  the  general  exodus  of  the 
whole  nation  from  the  land  of  "  Bameses."  To  make  "  the  story  '* 
as  absurd  as  possible,  he  first  reduces  a  period  of  not  less  than  five 
days  to  half  a  night,  and  now  converts  an  interval-of  not  less  than 
eighteen  hours  into  a  few. 

Most  of  the  ten  plagues  were  such  in  nature  that  many  weeks, 
probably  several  months,  must  have  elapsed  from  the  first  demand 
for  liberty  to  the  exodus  itself.  During  this  period,  Dr.  Colenso 
nravely  assnmcs  that  the  people  made  no  preparations  whatever,  so 
that  at  the  death  of  the  firstborn  they  are  penectly  bewildered  with 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  such  an  emigration. 

From  "  Bameses  to  Snccoth"  is  stated  to  be  20  miles.  No  two 
XTMps  we  have  consulted  agree  on  the  locality  of  Succoth ;  how, 
then,  can  the  distance  between  it  and  Bameses  be  determined? 
Bameses  is  the  name  of  both  the  district  called  Goshen  (Gen.  xlviL 
6,  11),  and  a  fortress  bnilt  for  a  magazine  (Exod.  i.  11),  and  to 
overawe  the  Hebrews.  That  2,500,000  persons  should  collect  about 
such  a  fort  as  their  starting-point  is  most  improbable ;  and  yet  this 
is  assumed  by  Dr.  Colenso.  The  narrative  clearly  intimates  that 
Succoth  was  their  general  rendezvous  from  all  parts  of  Bameses, — 
not  the  fort,  but  the  land  so  called.  Kaples  is  the  name  of  a  city 
and  of  a  kingdom ;  "New  Tork  is  the  name  of  a  State  and  its  metro- 
polis, just  as  Bameses  is  the  name  of  the  land  of  Goshen  as  well  as 
of  its  store  city.  Now,  if  at  the  invasion  by  Garibaldi  of  Naples 
the  kingdom^ — ^the  6,000,000  Neapolitans  had  emigrated,  would  any 
man  with  common  sense  represent  them  all  as  first  collecting 
together  at  Naples  the  city  f  In  1860,  the  State  of  New  York  con- 
tamed  some  3,000,000  souls :  suppose  that  General  Lee  or  Jackson 
were  to  invade  the  State,  and  the  people  were  to  cross  over  into 
Canada ;  would  it  be  rational  to  suppose  that  the  present  G^ovemor 
Seymonr  would  collect  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York 
at  the  city  of  the  same  name,  previous  to  their  departure  P  Yet 
Dr.  Colenso  absurdly  takes  Bameses,  from  which  the  Hebrews 
departed  for  their  rendezvous  at  Snccoth,  to  be  the  city,  instead  of 
the  land  called  by  the  same  name. 

The  city  firom  which  Moses,  and  those  with  him,  were  expelled  by 
Pharaoh  (Exod.  ix.  29,  3S)  was  the  metropolis  of  Egypt ;  and  yet. 
Dr.  Colenso  confounds  this  seat  of  the  court  with  the  treasure  cit^  in 
Goshen ;  and  represents  the  Hebrews  as  coming  from  all  directions 
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to  this  fort»  as  if  it  were  the  8«me  place  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom.  First,  a  whole  district  is  confounded  with  its  arsenal ; 
secondly,  that  arsenal  in  Git)8hen  is  confounded  with  the  metropolis 
of  Egypt ;  thirdly,  the  Hebrews  are  represented  as  starting,  not 
from  their  respective  towns  and  Tillages,  out  from  a  spot  which  it  is 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  they  would  have  chosen  for  their 
sttftinff-point ;  fourthly,  the  distance  is  fixed  between  Barneses  and 
Sncooth.  without  knowing  where  Succoth  was. 

Suppose  Dr.  Colenso*s  assumptions  and  confusions  were  facts,  and 
ihai  20  miles  is  the  distance  between  "  Barneses  and  Succoth ; " 
what  is  there  in  the  narrative  to  indicate  that  this  journey  waa 
aceomplished  in  one  day,  and  without  halts  on  the  road  P  Kurtz  very 
luitunuly  Bttggests  that  the  emigrants  rested  between  the  points  of 
departure  anathehaltinj^-place  ;  but  Dr.  Colenso  objects,  '*  Nothing 
whatever  is  said  or  implied  about  these  days  of  rest,  in  Scripture,*' 
(p.  63).  If  anything  the  Bishop  asserts  could  astonish  one,  this 
sentence  would ;  for  we  have  both  the  statements  and  the  implica- 
tions which  he  denies.  In  Numb,  zxziii.  8,  we  read  that  the 
Hebrews  "  departed  from  Fi-hahiroth,  .  .  .  and  pitched  in  Marah.'' 
Here  the  extremes  of  one  journey  are  named,  as  in  £xod.  xii.  37, 
Bameses  and  Succoth  are  thd  a  quo  and  the  ad  quern,  without  mention 
of  intermediate  halts.  But  we  are  told  it  was  a  three  days'  journey 
from  Pi-hahiroth  to  Marah,  and  from  this  all  but  a  Colenso  wia 
infer  there  were  three  night  halting-places,  besides  those  at  noon, 
when  the  sun  would  enforce  mid-day  rests.  Here  is  an  implication 
in  Scripture  which  Dr.  Colenso  denies.    In  Numb,  xxxiii.  44  we 


turn  to  Numb.  xxi.  11 — 20,  and  we  nnd  that,  afker  leaving  lim,  the 
Hebrews  pitched  in  seven  different  places  which  are  not  named  in 
Numb,  zxziii.  44,  45.  These  encampments  can  be  adduced  by 
the  Bishop  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  narrative  (p.  145); 
hut  here  it  is  useful  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  in  order  to  explain  the 
expression  "  Bameses  to  Succoth"  as  one  continued  and  unbroken 
trunp  on  foot,  of  infants,  women,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm. 

In  Numb,  xxxiii.  we  have  a  list  of  43  principal  stations  from 
Bameses  (ver.  3)  to  Jericho  {ver.  50).  From  our  inability  to 
identify  all  the  names  with  the  spots  indicated,  we  cannot  trace  the 
whole  coarse  of  their  wanderings ;  but,  either  from  Bagster's  map, 
or  that  in  the  "  Cf  dopeedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  we  can  safely 
assume  that  760  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  must,  at  least,  have  been 
travelled  during  the  forty  years.  Allowing  for  distances  between 
localities  which  are  not  yet  determined,  some  1,000  miles  give 
an  approximate  measure  of  the  journeys.  In  Numb.  xxi.  11 — 20, 
and  xxxiii.  1—60,  we  have  the  names  of  50  stations,  giving  an 
average  distance  of  20  miles  between  the  encampments,  and  a 
joaniey  only  of  25  miles  to  each  of  the  forty  years.    What  can  be 
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more  conclusive  that  sncli  expressions  as  "  from  Barneses  to  Sac- 
coth"  are  not  to  be  interpretea  in  Colenso  fashion  P 

The  ninth  chapter  in  the  Bishop's  book  is  written  to  show  that  it 
is  **  inconceivable  that  these  downtrodden,  oppressed  people  should 
have  been  allowed  by  Pharaoh  to  possess  arms,  so  as  to  turn  out  at 
a  moment's  notice  600,000  armed  men"  (p.  48).  The  "  moment's 
notice"  extends  over  many  weeks,  if  not  months,  and  may  be 
dismissed  without  further  remark.  The  word  '*  harnessed  "  (Exod. 
xiii.  18)  is  of  such  doubtful  etymolo^,  and  so  equivocal  in  meaning, 
that  no  sound  reasoner  would  build  an  arfi;ument  upon  it.  Bat 
conceding  the  interpretation  given  by  Dr.  Colenso,  the  m:ipos8ibility 
of  possessing  arms  will  occur  only  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  weapons  used  by  Hebrews  and  other  nomad  races. 
With  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  they  possessed  ox-goads,  and  could 
employ  them  as  a  spear.  It  was  with  such  a  weapon  that  one  of  their 
descendants,  at  the  head  of  a  devoted  band,  slew  600  Philistines 
(Judges  iii.  31).  The  horn  of  the  Egyptian  goat,  some  three  feet  in 
length,  affixed  to  a  staff,  was  a  formidable  weapon  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  sinews  supplied  by  their  flocks  ana  herds  would  give 
them  slings  and  bow-strmgs  in  any  quantity  required.  The  efficiency 
of  the  sling,  which  could  hurl  stones  to  a  distance  of  133  yards,  is 
seen  in  the  cases  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  49),  and  of  the  left-handed' 
Benjamites,  who  "could  sling  stones  at  a  hair  and  not  miss" 
(Judges  XX.  16).  Elastic  reeds,  or  branches  backed  with  horn,  and 
reeds  tipped  with  flint,  formed  the  bows  and  arrows  in  nse  among 
Egjmtiau  and  Syrian  tribes  of  their  age.  Such  were  the  weapons 
whicn  were  all  at  hand,  and  easily  manufactured  by  shepherds ;  and 
if  "  harnessed"  means  armed,* there  is  no  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Hebrews  went  out  so  provided. 

It  is,  again,  not  at  all "  inconceivable  that  these  downtrodden, 
oppressed  people  should  be  allowed  by  Pharaoh  to  possess  arms" 
(p.  48).  For  the  occurrence  of  the  ten  plaeues,  ten  weeks  is  not  too 
high  an  estimate,  and  during  this  period  &e  Egyptians  were  not  in 
a  position  to  '* oppress"  the  Hebrews.  There  was  abundance  of 
time  for  the  people,  ein^ecting  a  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, to  supply  tnemselves  with  such  weapons  as  were  then  in  use. 
The  condition  of  the  people  was  never  so  "downtrodden"  as  Dr. 
Colenso  represents.  In  the  time  of  Saul,  the  Philistines  so  com- 
pletely disarmed  the  Israelites  that  ''there  was  no  smith  foond 
throughout  all  the  land,"  and  yet  "the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden "  had  every  man  "  his  share,  his  coulter,  his  ax,  and  his 
mattock,  forks,  and  goads,"  and  a  file  to  sharpen  them  with  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  20,  21).  With  such  weapons  the  people  rid  themselves  of  theit 
oppressors,  who  possessed  much  superior  weax>ons.  JN^ow,  the 
Hebrews  were  compelled  to  make  bricks  without  straw;  but  in 
their  most  abject  condition  we  neither  read  of  their  being  disarmed 
of  their  weapons,  nor  deprived  of  their  agricultural  and  pastoral 
implements.    We  know  they  lefl  Egypt  with  a  high  hand  (Exod. 
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xir.  S),  in  bold  defiance  of  Fharaoli ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  im- 
prababilitY  in  BnppoBing  that  the  adult  male  population  were  fully 
eroipped  for  defensive  purposes. 

It  seems,  again,  *' bconceirable"  to  the  Bishop  "that  600,000 
aimed  men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  would  have  cried  out  in  panie- 
tenoT  when  thery  saw  that  they  were  being  pursued"  (]).  49). 
Pknics  seize  disciplined  and  veteran  troops  in  ways  and  in  circum- 
itances  most  unaccountable ;  and  under  those  of  the  Hebrews  nothing 
is  more  msily  "  conceivable"  than  their  fear  when  overtaken  by 
Egyptian  cavalry  and  chariots.  After  the  death  of  the  first-born, 
tl^  Hebrews  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  further  obstruction.  The 
panoit  was  a  surprise,  and  a  panic  was  but  natural  to  men  who, 
though  "  harnessed,"  were  no  match  against  disciplined  troops  with 
cmby  and  ohariots.  They  had,  moreover,  to  protect  some  two 
million  non-combatants, — ^women  and  children,  besides  immense 
herds  and  flocks ;  the  panic  is  quite  '*  conceivable."  Pr.  Colenso 
tells  us  that  the  Hebrews  could  not  carry  tents,  because  they  were 
burdened  with  kneading  troughs,  &c. ;  and  yet,  so  burdened,  it  is 
to  him  inconceivable  that  they  would  be  panic-stricken. 

In  his  eighth  chapter,  Dr.  Colenso  dwells  upon  the  difficulty  of 
the  tents  tdluded  to  in  Exod.  xvi.  16.  "Here  we  find  that  im- 
nwdiately  after  ooming  out  of  Egypt,  the  people  were  provided 
with  tents,  eumbrous  articles  to  luive  been  earned  when  they  fled 
in  haste,  taking  their  dough,"  &c.,  Ac.  (p.  46).  Between  the 
departure  (Nunab.  xxxlii.  3)  and  the  fall  of  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  16)^ 
when  tents  are  first  alluded  to,  there  is  an  interval  of  a  month  in 
the  narrativey  which  is  annihilated  by  Dr.  Colenso  by  the  word 
"  immediately."  The  first  thing  that  the  Hebrews  would  set  about 
providing  would  be  tentsi  or  their  substitutes-;  snd  as  they  had  a 
month  for  the  work,  there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that 
they  were  so  provided.  That  they  "fled  out  in  haste"  is  Dr. 
Cotenso's  misrepresentation  of  the  narrative;  for  the  Egyptians 
wore  in  haate  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  the  Hebrews  departea  with 
deliberation  and  bold  defiance, — "with  a  high  hand."  The  knead- 
ing troughs,  domestic  utensils,  and  infants  are  placed  by  Dr. 
Colenso  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
could  not  carry  tents  in  addition.  Ghrosser  ignorance  of  Eastern 
habits  conld  scarcely  be  displayed  than  by  such  an  assumption.  It 
was  a  Sarah's  place  to  knead  and  make  cakes  (Gen.  xviii.  6) ;  and 
we  should  suppose  that  such  things  and  infants  would  be  in  chaorge 
of  maidservants  (Exod.  xi.  6),  leaving  the  600,000  and  the  mixed 
multitude  (Exod.  xii.  88)  or  suttlers,  that  accompanied  them,  to 
earry  tenta  and  other  "  cumbrous"  articles. 

For  the  2,500,000  Dr.  Colenso  estimates  that  200,000  tents  would 
be  required.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  an  assumption  as  ex- 
travagant as  that  every  Londoner  is  his  own  landlord.  Tents 
could  be  the  property  only  of  the  more  afiluent  classes ;  the  majority 
of  the  poor  would  be  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  mach 
ess  cumbrous  means  of  shelter.    Having  fixed  upon  the  number 
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,Dn  Colenso  ob0erte8»."Wh«t  a  prodigioiai  nnaibMr  .of 
tauned  men  would  be  needed  to  carry  these  200,000  teats!'*  and 
than  adds,  "but  men  are  not  usuaUy  trained  to  carry  ooods  upon 
tlieir  baeks ;"  and  again,  "  men  will  not  do  so  if  trained.  We  oan 
sqarcely  realize  that  a  grown  up  man,  and  one  who  has  been  abroad* 
haa  written  so  ridiculously.  Were  there  no  horses,  oamels,  a^d 
asaes  (Exod.  ix.  3)  at  the  oommand  of  the  people  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians- did  all  they  could  to  hasten  awav  P  Had  they  no  waggwia 
(Ifumb.  yiL  3)  to  carry  tents,  if  men  tould  not  be  trained  to  convey 
burdens?  Has  Dr.  Colenso  ne^er  heard  that  cotton  bales  aie 
brQU)i;ht  to  the  seaports  of  India  on  the  backs  of  men  P 

We  are  informed  by  Moses  that  at  Sucooth  is  the  "place  of 
booths,"  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  booths  (Lct.  xxiii.  42,  4^);  and 
about  a  month  after  that  there  were  tents  among  them  (Exod.  xtL 
19),  These  two  perfectly  consistent  and  possible  statements  are 
represented  by  I)c  Colenso  as  "  strangely  conflicting."  That  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  at  their  nrst  halt  run  up  booths,  is  to 
ua  perfectly  natural ;  that  in  the  course  of  a  month,  a  people  poe- 
seesin^  in  their  flocks  and  herds  all  the  requisites  for  tents  should 
pfovidte  themseWes  with  such  abodes  is  to  us  equally  credible ;  bat 
that  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  the  two  fitcts  will  appear  only  to 
a  writer  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  undermine  Chnatianity,  seems  to 
be  totally  indiflerent  to  his  own  reputation. 

The  twelfth  chanter  is  the  last  we  can  examine  in  this  pap^r.  Ite 
obfeot  is  to  show  tnat  as  there  was  no  known  **  nuraoulous.proyisioa 
foe r the  herds  and  the  flocks"  (p.  65),  they  must  have  pedshod 
through  want  of  fodder.  The  difficulty  naturally  snog^ats  itself 
but  it  is  aggravated  by  Dr.  Colenso — *'  it  is  certain,"  ne  observes^ 
"  €bat  the  story  represents  them  as  possessing  these  floeks  and  herds 
dqring  the  whole  of  the  forty  years, '  Sm.  (p.  65).  As  remarked  ia 
ooK  flrst  article,  when  the  jBishop  ia  "  certain,"  we  may  be  suse 
he  labours  under  a  great  mistake.  The  **  story  "  shows  ihat  afc 
starting  (Exod.  xii.  SS)^  during  the  twelvemonths'  stay  at  Sinai 
(Bxod.  x?ii.  3 ;  xxxiv.  3,  &c.),  and  during  the  last  six  or  nine  mnntliiy 
of  .the  forty  years  (Kumb.  xxxL  32—50,  Ac),  the¥  possessed  them, 
in  large  numbers ;  but,  except  from  Dr.  Colenso  s  book,  we  know 
noUiiDg  of  the  extent  of  their  bovine  and  other  poasesaionB*  Till 
his  "  certainty "  is  endorsed  by  others,  we  need  not  trouble  oar- 
selves  about  the  fodder  question  during  thirty-eight  out  of  the 
forty  years.  We  can  account  for  their  large  possessions  at  «tartieg[ ; 
and  we  know  they  were  multiplied  by  capture  at  the  dose  of  their 
wanderings.  But  if  Dr.  Colenso's  calculation  of  the  slaughter  of 
races  at  tne  Passover  be  correct  (p.  58) ,  and  if  his  ideas  of  the 
sterility  of  Arabia  Petrea  in  the  time  of  Moses  (pp.  65,  66),  taken 
from  a  selection  of  modem  travels,  be  sound,  it  rollows  iiaX  the 
Hebrews  could  not  have  continued  to  maintain  such  numerous 
herds  and  flocks ;  and  Moaes  nowhere  asserts  they  did. 

The  difficulty  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  first  and  the  last  year 
of  the  wanderings.    At  the  close  they  were  in  the  region  occupied 
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hf  flie  Midiimiiea,  and  at  the  beginning  in  the  territories  roamed 
orer  bj  the  Amalekites.  Both  these  people  were  nomadic,  and 
had  eattle  in  Lirge  numbers ;  and  what  supported  their  flocks  would 
afford  flubnstenoe  to  those  6f  the  Hebrews.  This  fact  the  Bishop 
tries  to^et  orer  most  disingenuooslj ;  first,  by"  asserting,  contrary  to 
known  nets  (Exod.  zvii.  8;  Numb.  xzir.  20;  Jud^.  vii.  12),  that  the 
Amalekites  were  only  an  inconsiderable  Arabian  tribe  (p.  74) : 
secondly,  by  denying  that  the  Amalekites  "  Hved  in  the  aesert 

S^.  74!),  though  on  page  66  he  represents  them  as  near  at  hand 
nring  the  whole  period  of  the  wandering ;  thirdly,  by  quoting  Jer. 
iL  6,  to  show  that  that  could  not  have  happened,  which  the  prophet 
thankfully  acknowledges  as  an  unquestionable  fact.  We  know 
that  however  sterile  the  Sinai  region  may  now  be,  in  the  time  of 
Moses  there  was  there  pasture  for  Jethro's  sheep,  which  for  forty 
years  faia  son-in-law  fed  and  tended  (Exod.  iii.  1.).  On  the  soutlx- 
west  of  Sinai  was  Benhidim,  which  was  entered  by  the  Wady 
Fbiran,  which  to  this  aay  is  ^equented  by*  the  Bedouins  for  pas- 
turage. Here  and  there  m  the  desert  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xxxir.  3),  the 
flocks  could  find  subsistence ;  and  we  find  that  until  they  came  to 
the  desert  of  Zin  (Numb.  xx.  1 — 4),  the  people  found  pasturage 
for  such  cattle  and  sheep  as  remained  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
first  pasaover  at  the  foot  of  Sinai. 

We  haye  thus  shown  tha%  the  fire  chapters  now  examined  are  as 
Ml  of  confusion  of  ideas,  misrepresentations  of  passages,  distortion 
of  facts,  and  illogical  inferences,  as  the  nine  reviewed  in  the  first 
srtiele.  There  remain  now  seven  chapters  of  the  same  description 
relatmg  to  the  size  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the  camp ;  the  difficult jr 
of  addressinjj  the  whole  congregation ;  of  priests  performing  their 
supposed  duties ;  the  war  on  Midian ;  and  the  apprehended  invasion 
of  Palestine  by  wild  beasts.  M.  H. 

Thb  oft-discussed  question  of  the  harmony  of  science  with  the 
Scriptures ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  authenticity  of  certain  portions 
of  tiiie  Bible  as  being  intelligible  and  consistent  historical  narratives, 
must,  for  the  present,  be  considered  as  unsettled.  On  this  point  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  biblical  record  itself,  especially  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  many  recently  developed  scientific  truths,  renders 
itimpoasible  for  us  to  accept,  without  serious  inquiry,  the  numerous 
abnormal  statements  which  have  hitherto  been  accepted  as  haviujg 
the  authority  of  Divine  inspiration  fbr  their  promulgation.  This 
objection  applies  more  particularly  to  the  booxs  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Chronicles,  and  some  others,  less  notable,  and  of  subsequent  date. 
And  this  discordance  between  modern  scientific  inductions  and  what 
is  understood  to  be  the  genuine  scriptural  text,  together  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles,  he  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  proposition  before  us. 

But  without  disposing  of  the  many  serious  doubts  which  are  thus 
suggested,  and  by 'which  we  are  beset  ere  commencing  our  inquiry. 
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and  for  tlie  diAcnsaion  of  which  no  ftdeqn&ie  amount  of  apace  cait 
here  be  afforded — ^it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  approach  the 
subjects  under  consideration  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  isolate  theni 
fh>m  tiie  numerous  questions  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
so  intimately  involvea.  But  the  task  has  been  most  ably  accom- 
plished by  Dr.  jDolenso;  who,  while  giving  due  credence  to  such 
statements  and  doctrines  of  the  Pentateuch  as  commend  themselTCs 
to  the  ear  of  reason  and  the  eye  of  truth,  when  those  faculties  are 
honestly  and  intelligentlT  exercised  by  that  human  mind  to  which 
they  hare  been  addressed  for  its  enlightened  acceptance,  rejects  aa 
spurious  or  doubtful  those  records  of  circumstances  wmch  are 
both  physically  impossible  in  themselves,  and  in  direct  antag^onism 
to  the  divine  character.  And  the  Pentateuch  is  full  of  these  incon> 
sistencies. 

If  there  is  one  principle  more  indelibly  impressed  than  another 
upon  the  broad  universe  above  and  around  us,  it  is  that  of 
law — law  unchangeable,  eternal,  and  ever-acting.  Even  Omni- 
potence itself  must  be  subject  to  law,  —  has  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered itself,  when  working  at  either  its  vast  designs  or  most 
minute  results,  to  those  immutable  laws  which  sprang  into  exist- 
ence coeval  with  matter  itself—"  it  knows  no  change  or  shadow 
of  a  turning."  Effects  and  causes  are  indissolubly  linked  together, 
and  those  shallow  superstitionists  who  would  faiu  attempt  to 
divorce  the  one  from  the  other,  and  to  place  effect  without  its 
due  natural  cause,  do  but  dupe  themselves,  and  wrong  the  ever- 
lasting  truth.  The  present,  with  all  its  multitudinous  men,  things, 
and  circumstances,  is  as  certainly  and  uniformly  bom  of  the  past, 
as  it  is  indubitable  that  the  future  will  be  the  offspring^  of  the 
present.  A  universal  system  of  unvarying  laws  necessardy  per- 
vades all  things,  and  has  held  its  unvarying  sway  both  in  the  past 
and  present.  The  ceaseless  rush  of  the  millions  of  planets  throug^h 
infimte  space  is  as  assuredly  the  result  of  all-controlling  law,  as  is 
the  falling  of  an  autumn  leaf,  which,  in  its  ^ration  to  the  earth, 
obeys  prmciples  as  inexorable  as  those  wh^  bind  the  universe 
together.  And,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  events  have  ever  occurred, 
except  in  the  natural  order  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
assume  that  honAfide  miracles  have  ever  been  enacted,  appears  to 
us  to  be  tantamount  to  accepting  a  dilemma,  by  which  it  must  be 
assumed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  not  inya> 
riable  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Omnipotence  itself  is  change- 
able. But,  really,  the  evidence  in  support  of  genuine  supernatural 
results,  particularly  those  of  the  Ola  Testament,  is  so  extremely 
unsatisfactory  when  rigidly  examined  by  the  lieht  of  science  and 
history,  that  they  may  fairly  be  dismissed  on  3iis  ground  alone, 
and  without  appealing  to  general  principles  for  their  extinction.* 
Eor,  even  admitting  that  the  alleged  miracles  detailed  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch are  substantially  founded  on  fact,  but  with  a  large  addition 

*  Sm  llacall "  On  Mincles,**  in  the  Propagandisif  and  daewhcre. 
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of  Oriental  colouring  and  exaggeration,  we  believe  tliat  it  would 
be  both  more  reasonable  and  more  conducire  to  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  Scripture  narratiyes,  to  refer  them  to  exceptional,  but 
at  the  same  time  natural  causes,  than  to  declare  that  they  are  the 
result  of  supernatural  interference.  If  miracles  were  wrought  in 
the  past,  why  are  they  not  also  wrought  in  the  present  day  P  And 
when'did  they  authentically  cease  P  And  why  P  Surely  if  miracles 
were  reauired  in  order  "  to  be  a  sign  to  a  regenerate  people  '*  tihou- 
saads  or  years  ago,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  we  also  in  the 
nineteentn  century  do  not  equally  require  a  "  sign  *'P  Truly  we 
are  more  "  ciyilizea  "now  than  then ;  though  it  is  very  questionable 
whether,  on  looking  into  it,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  ciyilization 
has  consisted  simply  of  putting  off  one  form  of  barbarism  in  order 
to  make  room  for  another.  ^  But  certainly  we  have  latterly  advanced 
rapidly  in  that  kind  of  civilization  which  makes  us  sceptical  of 
"miracles."  When  will  the  effete  and  dying  Church  of  Borne 
oease  to  manufacture  miracles  for  the  edification  of  its  "dear 
children"? 

Now,  in  application  of  these  general  observations  to  the  ]^articular 
case  before  us,  we  have  first  to  mquire  on  what  f2[rounds  it  is  aU^^ 
that  Moses  was  the  author^  of  the  five  books  m  Question  P  Tnif 
is  a  point  which  M.  H.,  in  his  affirmative  article,  has  entirely 
ignored ;  but  E.  H.  £.,  on  the  contrary,  has  so  far  negatived  it« 
wt  we  shall  now  advert  to  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  comments 
ing  upon  the  extreme  improbability  of  an  eye-witness  committing 
80  many  f^mng  inconsistencies  of  statement  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Ihe  Mosaic  narrative  of  even  contemporary  events.  In  fact,  the 
whole  history  of  the  exodus  and  subsequent  wanderings  in  the 
desert  reads  like  a  wonderful  but  iU-told  romance,  which  is  all  the 
more  Tinreal  and  inconsistent  if  it  have  emanated  from  an  actual 
tpeotator  and  the  chief  actor  in  the  events  enumerated.  The 
internal  evidence  against  Moses  having  been  the  writer  of  thil 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch  has  thus  been  summed  up  by  a  recent 
reviewer  in  the  Morning  Post : — 

"  The  exodus  (wys  Dr.  Colcnso)  i etms  to  have  been  too  gigBDtie  to  be  trot. 
TCbme  is  a  want  ti  dae  proportion  between  the  nnmber  of  the  eons  of  Jeoob  who 
«ent  down  to  eojonm  in  EgTpt,  and  the  nnmber  of  their  posteiitj  at  the  ezodns. 
Kot  only  eonid  there  not  have  been  two  millioni  of  laraelites  in  the  time  of 
Pbanah,  bnt  if  there  bad  been,  they  oonld  not  have  been  led  hf  Iffoees,  as 
it  18  said  they  were;  eonld  not  hutTO  been  provided  with  all  the  apptianoea  that 
the  caaa  reqniree;  eonld  not  have  enongh  Iambs  for  the  Paaeoirer,  nor  the  floeks 
which  anch  lambs  impliee;  nor  oonld  tbey  have  kept  the  Paeeover;  nor  spoilt  the 
Sgyptiaoa;  nor  have  been  marahalled  ont  of  EfQrpt;  nor  have  been  armed; 
Mr  have  had  tento,  nor  have  carried  them  if  thej  had;  nor  have  been  able  to  taks 
their  eattla,  nor  to  feed  them  if  they  had;  nor  have  got  acroaa  the  Bed  8ea 
before  they  were  overtaken  by  Pharaoh's  host;  nor  have  been  dismayed  at  that 
host,  seeing  that  their  own  armed  men  were  600,000,  while  the  cfaariota  of  Egypt 
that  punned  them  were  but  600,  so  that  they  were  to  their  enemiea  aa  1,000  to  1. 
Br.  Coleaso  cannot  accept  the  story  of  an  eaodns  of  snoh  dimenaions." 
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Nor  can  we  belieye  that  the  chief  participator  in  the  eyenta  thna 
detailed  could  have  perpetrated  such  conflicting  statements  regarding 
them.  But,  moreover,  the  eyidence  respecting  the  authorship  of  the 
first  of  the  fire  books  is  entirely  negative ;  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Pentateuch  was  compiled  by  the  chronicler  of  th^ 
death  of  Moses,  as  that  it  was  written  by  Moses  himself.  Indeed^ 
as  it  appears  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  unfavourable  to  the 
assumption  that  this  so-called  historian  was  the  recorder  of  bis  alleged 
contemporary  history,  the  supposition,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
anything  at  all  prior  to  that  or  nis  own  era,  is  still  more  improbable. 

But  with  reference  to  the  historical  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Bishop  thus  qualifies  his  remarks,  a  qualification  which 
we  do  not  wholly  endorse,  but  which  we  here  append,  as  M.  H.  has 
wholly  confined  mm  self  to  a  narrow  and  unscrupulous  attack  upon 
the  Bishop's  '*  Critical  Examination,"  without  advancing  any  inde- 
pendent ^fence  of  his  own  orthodox  position  as  affirmator : — 

"  I  wisli  to  repeat  here  mget  distioctly  that  my  reaaoo  for  no  looicer  reoeinng 
the  Pentateuch  as  biBtoricallj  true,  is  not  that  I  find  insuperable  difficnltica  willi 
regard  to  the  mradet,  or  snpematnral  retfeXatiimt  of  AJoiighty  God,  recorded  ia 
It,  but  solely  that  I  cannot,  as  a  trne  man,  consent  anj  longer  to  shot  my  ejet  to 
tiie  absolute,  palpable  self-contradiction  of  the  narrative.  The  notion  of  miracifc- 
loQB  or  supernatural  interference  does  not  present  to  ray  own  mind  the  difficulties 
which  it  seems  to  present  to  some.  I  could  believe  and  receive  the  miracles 
of  Scripture  heartily,  \f  on^  iiey  were  avthenticated  bff  a  veraciout  hitUny^ 
though,  if  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Pentateuch,  any  miracles  which  rest  upon 
sach  unstable  support  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground  with  it."^P.  10. 

And  the  Doctor  thus  farther  epitomises  the  result  of  his  inyestig»- 
tionregardhig  the  historical  character  of  the  Pentateuch  generally  ;** 

''The  result  of  my  inquiry  is  this,  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  oanvictioa— 
as  painful  to  myself  at  first  as  it  may  be  to  my.  reader,  though  paioful  iww 
Bo  longer  under  the  dear  shining  of  the  Light  of  Truth — ^that  the  Peotatooishf  as 
a  whofe,  cannot  possibly  hare  been  written  by  Moses,  or  by  any  one  acqaaintsd 
personally  with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  by  whomsoever  written,  and  though  impartiag 
to  us,  as  I  fully  believe  it  does,  revelations  of  divine  will  and  character,  cannot  ha 
T^gmrded  aa  kutoricalhf  true, 

"  Let  it  be  obecrved  that  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  a  number  of  petty  variatioBa 
and  contradictions,  such  as,  on  closer  esamioation,  are  found  to  exist  thronghoat 
tho  books,  but  which  may  lie  in  many  eases  sufficiently  explained,  by  alleging  our 
Ignonmce  of  all  the  otrcumstances  of  the  ease,  or  by  supposing  some  misplaoemeat, 
or  loes,  or  corruption,  of  the  origioal  manuscript,  or  by  suggesting  that  a 
later  writer  has  inserted  his  own  gloss  here  and  there,  or  even  whole  paaagea, 
wluch  may  contain  facts  or  expreesions  at  variance  with  the  true  Moeaie  Bo^ls, 
aad  throwing  an  unmerited  suspicion  upon  them.  Howover  perplexing  such  con- 
txadietions  are,  when  fonnd  In  a  book  which  is  bolioved  to  be  divinely  infallible,  yat 
a  hamble  and  pious  faith  will  gladly  welcome  the  aid  of  a  friejMlly  criticism, 
to  rdieve  it  in  this  way  of  its  doubts.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  «on(d  do  so  heartily 
Bsysalf.  Nor  are  the  difficulties,  to  which  1  am  now  referring,  of  the  sane  kind  aa 
tkosa  which  arise  from  conaidering  the  accounta  of  th«  Orsation  aad  the  Delnga 
(though  these  of  themselves  are  very  formidable),  or  the  stupendous  charaeter 
(I  cartaiii  miracles,  as  that  of  the  snn  and  moon  standing  still— or  the  waters  of 
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lit  ii«Br  Jovdm  slMidiii^  So  beapi  u  solid  walli,  wbile  tbe  ttretm,  we  ntott 
cappow,  ivM  «tin  ranmBg,— or  the  Ms  speskiag  with  fanmsn  Toiae,->or  the 
aisseleB  wnoght  lif  tiw  nuifeieius  of  fig^pt,  soehss  the  conTenioDof  s  rod  hifet« 
BBske.  sod  the  Utter  being  endowed  with  life.  Thej  are  not  soob,  STeo,  as  are  raised, 
when  we  ref^rd  the  trivial  nature  of  a  vast  number  of  conversations  and  cominaads, 
sseribed  direetlj  to  Jehorah,  especially  the  maltiplied  ceremonial  minntiae,  laid 
down  in  the  Leritieal  Law.  They  are  not  snch,  even,  as  most  be  started  at  onoe 
in  most  pioas  raiods,  when  each  words  as  these  are  read,  professedljr  coming  ffosi 
tibs  Hoty  and  Blessed  One,  the  Father  and  '  Faithful  Creator'  of  aU  maolcind: — 

" '  If  the  master  (of  a  Hebrew  servant)  have  given  him  a  wife,  and  she  have 
bsrae  him  sods  or  danghters,  the  wife  and  her  chi^rm  ehaU  he  her  tnaUer's,  and  bs 
Shan  go  oat  free  by  himself,'  Eiod.  zxi.  4. 

"  The  wife  and  children  in  such  a  case  being  placed  under  the  protection  of  saeh 
other  words  as  these: — 

"'If  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or  his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  bis 
bind,  he  shall  be  surely  punished.  Notwkhitanding,  if  be  continue  a  day  or  two, 
be  shall  not  be  punished :  for  he  it  hit  money,'  Ezod.  zxi.  20,  2l."^Pp.  8,  9. 

We  ea&not  wonder  that  a  South  American  eothasiast,  preaohiag 
horn  such  a  text  tm  this,  is  able  logieallj  to  show  that  "slaTorf 
if  a  dmneinaUtation."  The  above  quotation  will  abandantly  thmr 
OB  what  broad  and  tangible  grounds  the  Bishop  takes  hit  etand,  and 
will  eompletely  refute  the  saroasm  of  M.  H.  and  others,  that  he  is 
a  petty  caviUer  who  goes  groyelling  about  with  a  rule  and  tape  in  one 
poekely-  and  a  book  of  population  statistics  in  the  other,  seeking  to 
detect  paltry  flaws  in  the  facts  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  true,  that  a  oob- 
siderable  portion  of  his  criticism  consists  of  a  rigorous  logioal 
examination  and  comparison  of  facts  and  dates  derived  from  Tarions 
sonrcee,  and  of  arithmetical  investigation  of  the  numbers  ^ven ;  but 
this,  instead  of  militating  against  the  value  of  his  deductions,  rather 
adds  to  it,  since  "  figures  cannot  err " ;  and  where  the  data  are  pfttent 
to  every  investigator,  the  process  by  which  the  result  so  arrived  a^  is 
opem  to  verification  by  aU.  We  give  M.  H.  due  credit  for  the 
logical  aciunen  he  has  displayed  in  testing  the  Bishop's  data  aad 
dedontioni)  but,  at  the  same  time*  a  careful  examination  of  tlM 
htBtmmad  arguments  oddueed  have  not  sufficed  to  shake  oar  faith  ift 
the  tftabtlity  of  Ih,  Colenso's  pemtiim.  But  1^  detailed  expcsvfe  «f 
M.  H/s  faUoeies  properly  rests  with  E.  H.  K.,  and  to  him  we  eoik- 
fideatly  leave  Hhe  task. 

There  is  now  space  only  for  a  brief  allosion  to  the  following  three' 
events,  respecting  which  we  acknowledge,  with  unfeigned  sincerity,' 
ftat  we  cannot  accept  the  Scriptural  account  without  allowing 
blind  faith  to  usurp  the  office  of  discriminating  reason. 

We  refer,  first,  to  the  Mosaic  stor^  of  the  Creation ;  the  date  at 
iriueb  the  eommeotaioTs  state  that  it  took  place,  vertuM  geological 
ealsnlations ;  the  lUerml  time  it  occupied ;  and  the  order  in  which  it 
waaeffectsd.    The  second  groat  diffieuity  is  that  of  the  Flood ;  tlwr 

Saeity  of  the  ark  to  eootain  pairs  of  every  animal,  bird,  repbile/ 
i  inaeet,  -with  food  finr  thmn  all ;  how  tiiey  oonld  possttdy -hsve 
besn  gathered  together  from  every  climate,  both  in  the  time  stated^ 
say.  by  tile  Hnuted  number  of  persons  named ;  how  they  oonld  have 
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cgdsted  in  healUi,  ^thoat  deadly  enmity  to  each  other,  in  Urn 
olianged  and  artificial  state;  and,  lastly,  as  to  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  Flood,  respecting  which  Iir.  Golenso  thus  arguee : — 

*  My  own  knowledge  of  some  branches  of  science,  and  of  geologj  in  particular, 
bas  been  mnch  increased  since  I  left  England;  and  I  now  know  for  certain,  on 
geological  gronnd^  a  fact  of  which  I  had  only  bad  mlsgiTings  before,  yiz.,  that  a 
umveritU  delnge,  snch  as  the  Bible  manifestlj  speaks  of,  oo^d  not  possiUj  hare 
taken  place  in  the  waj  described  in  the  Bo(^  i  Genesis,  not  to  mention  otbar 
difficnities  which  the  story  contains.  I  refer  especially  to  the  circnmstance,  well 
known  to  all  geologists  (see  Lyell's  **  Elementary  Geology,"  pp.  197,  198),  that 
▼olcanic  hills  exist  of  immense  extent  in  Anveigne  and  Langnedoo,  which  must 
have  been  fonned  ages  before  the  Noachian  delnge,  and  which  are  corersd  with 
light  and  loose  substances,  pamico-stone,  &&,  that  must  have  been  swept  away  by 
a  flood,  bnt  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest  sign  of  ever  having  been  disturbed.  0( 
course  I  am  aware  that  some  have  attempted  to  show  that  Noah's  delnge  was  only 
^  pariial  <mt;  but  such  events  have  ever  seemed  to  me  to  be  made  in  the  Tecy 
teeth  of  the  Scripture  statements,  which  are  as  plain  and  explicit  as  words  can 
possibly  be.  Nor  is  anything  really  gained  by  supposing  the  delnge  to  have  been 
partial;  for,  aa  waters  must  find  th«ir  level  on  the  earth*s  surfooa,  vrathooft  a 
special  mirade,  of  which  the  Bible  says  nothing,  a  flood  which  should  b^gin  by 
covering  the  top  of  Ararat  (if  that  were  conceivable),  or  a  much  lower  moaotain, 
must  neoessarily  become  universal,  and  in  due  time  sweep  over  the  hills  of 
Anvergne." — Pftface,  pp.  vii.  and  viii. 

The  above  needs  no  comment.  We  now  refer  to  the  case  of  "  the 
mm  standing  still"  at  the  command  of  Joshna,  on  the  physical 
impossibility  of  which  the  Bishop  thus  comments :— - 

"Every  natural  philosopher  will  know  [the  fact  of  the  sun  staying  in  the 
hes^ens]  it  to  be  wholly  untenable.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that,  if  the 
earth's  motion  were  suddenly  stopped,  a  mui*Bjeei  would  be  arrested,  while  his 
hodjf  was  moving  at  the  rate  (at  the  equator)  of  1,000  miles  an  hour  (or,  rather, 
1,000  miles  a  mmitfe;  since  not  only  must  the  earth's  diumal  rotation  on  its 
axis  be  stopped,  but  ita  annual  rotation  also  through  space),  so  that  every  human 
being  and  animal  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment,  and  a  mighty  delnga 
overwhelm  the  earth,  unless  all  this  were  prevented  by  a  profusion  of  mbaouloiia 
interferences.  One  point  is  at  once  fatal  to  the  above  solutioib  Aichdeaooa 
Piatt  quotes  only  the  words,  '  So  the  jtm  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  aod 
hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day;'  and  although,  surely,  this  is  one  of  the 
moat  prominent  questions  in  respect  of  which  it  is  asscarted  that  '  Seriptnre  and 
science  are  at  variance,'  he  dismisses  the  whole  subject  in  a  short  note,  and  never 
even  mentions  the  moon,  Bnt  the  Bible  says,  '  The  tim  stood  tiiUf  and  ike  moon 
MUtyod^  Josh.  x.  13;  and  the  arresting  of  the  earth's  motion,  while  it  might  cause 
te  appearance  of  the  sun  'standing  still,"  would  not  account  for  Sie  moon 
•staying.'"— JVcrfe  to  Preface^  pp.  x.,  xL 

This  is,  perhaps,  onS  of  the  most  pointed  and  condnsiTe  eritioisma 
in  the  whole  of  the  Bishop's  work ;  for  by  whateTer  neolonanism 
tlbe  difficulty  (of  the  fact  narrated  being  a  physioal  imnosaibm^)  be 
explained  away,  there^  still  remains  a  dear  impeaobment  or  Hie 
correctBesB  or  the  historian's  description  of  the  phenomena, 
which  impeachment  cannot  be  glossed  oyer,  eyen  shonld  our 
opponents  fall  back  upon  the  bare  assertion  that  the  whole  seriea 
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of  events  in  qnestion  were  wrought  by  supernatural  intervention ; 
for  this  woola  be  tantamount  to  begging  the  issue  at  once. 

A  strong  point,  made  by  those  who  advocate  the  affirmative  side 
of  Uie  present  question,  consists  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
prineipol  actors  in  the  New  Testament  have  frequently  referred  in 
tilieir  conversation  and  epistles  to  the  Pentateuch ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  by  ao  doing,  they  luive  endorsed  and  affirmed  to  the  full  and 
Hteral  accuracy  of  the  statements  there  made.  But  this  faUacy  has 
been  most  triumphantly  exposed  by  Dr.  Colenso,  in  his  Preface, 
pages  20,  31,  and  82;  but  as  the  paragraphs  are  too  long  for 
inaertion  here,  we  must  request  our  reaoers  to  refer  to  them  for 
themselves,  satisfied  that  they  will  thereby  receive  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  Bishop's  views. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  our  antagonists  to  believe  that,  however 
opposed  our  opinions  may  be  to  theirs,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
imoere,  and  were  arrived  at  "  according  to  the  light  that  is  in 
us."  And  if  the  present  discussion  should  lead  to  a  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  momentous  questions  mvolved 
in  it,  we  snail  be  heartily  gntteful  to  Dr.  Colenso  for  having  directed 
pnbHc  attention  to  the  subiect,  and  to  the  British  Controversialist 
for  affording  an  arena  in  which  the  truth  may  be  maintained.  For 
ourselves,  we  feel  almost  constrained  to  fall  back  appalled  at  having 
had  the  temerity  to  "  argue  this  high  subiect,"  fearing  that  we  have 
pheed  ourselves  in  the  position  of  uiose  wno  "  rush  in,  where  angels 
tear  to  tread."  In  the  presence  of  the  overwhelming  doubts  and 
conflicting  problems  thus  elicited,  we  feel  our  own  feebleness  to 
deal  with  them  to  be  but  equal  to  that  of— 


**  An  infaat  oiybg  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.'* 


£•  S.  tf. 


IS  AN  AGE  OP  GENEEAL  INTELLECTUAL  CULTUE? 
UNFAVOUEABLE  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
GEEAT    MENP 

ATFXBXATTVB  ABTICLS. — II. 

To  maintain  the  affirmative  of  this  question  will,  no  donbt,  be 
considered  by  some  as  paradoxical  and  inconsistent ;  and  we  may 
he  diarged  with  promulgating  opinions  at  variance  with  common 
wnse  and  ascertained  fact.  Be  it  so.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
undertake  ihe  risk,  knowing  that  many  apparent  paradoxes,  bdbre 
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nov,  hare  been  nroTed  to  be  oorreet;  and  tiiat  the  geneial  idea 
upon  a  subject  is  oj  no  nieans  inyariably  the  coorect  onOf  bat  more 
mquently  the  reyerae.  We  haye,  aa  will  be  seen  frooi  pernaing 
Hie  question  at  tbe  head-  of  this  article,  two  anhjeota  upon  whieh.  to 
apeal,  yiz. — ^general  Intellectual  euUnre,  and  great  men ;  and  it  ia 
our  purpose  to  show  that  the  one  is  not  a  neoeeaary  or  probaUle 
Tesult  ot  the  other :  but  that  the  latter,  instead  of  being  prodooad 
and  deyeloped  hj  the  former,  is  often  hindered  ana  tiiwarted. 
We  would  particularly  request  attention  to  the  word  ^  general,"  as 
applied  to  intellectual  culture,  as  it  will  bear  no  smul  influenoe 
in  determining  the  question  at  issue.  We  know  that  wiihoat  geaat 
intellectual  culture,  no  one  is  likely  to  become  truly  great ;  ana  me 
also  ready  to  admit  that,  a  man,  who  has  attained  a  high  state  of 
intellectual  culture,  will  probably  bo  a  great  man«  Indeedrhe  already 
deserves  that  title,  whether  his  own  generation  or  posterity  awaid 
it  to  him  or  not.  But  it  is  only  with  those  who  niake  themaelm 
a  name  in  their  own  day,  and  are  awarded  by  posterity  a  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame, — ^men  who  rise  above  the  leyel  of,  and  are  nre- 
eminentiy  distinguished  from,  the  majority  of  their  fellowa— -Utat 
we  have  to  do.  It  is  only  sudi  that  we  can  reckon  aa  ^p«at ;  and 
aa  this  greatness  is  connected  with  intellectual  culture,  itu  manifaat 
^at  we  are  only  concerned  with  noticing  those  who  have  diatia- 
{^ished  themsefyes  in  those  paths  of  adenee  and  art  where  the 
mtellect  finds  the  fullest  scope  for  the  display  of  its  wondrooa 
powers.  So  much,  then,  respecting  the  term,  ''great  men,"  and 
what  we  understand  by  it. 

We  haye  now  to  consider  an  a^e  of  general  intellectual  eoltore^ 
and  what  is  meant  by  the  expression.  The  meaning  of  the  term  ia, 
doubtless,  easily  understood,  aa  referring  to  an  age  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  joeople  are  educated  and  instructed  in  the  rudimenta 
of  science ;  whue  a  large  portion  are  endeayouring  to  obtain  all 
knowledge,  and  comprehend  all  science ;  and  the  age  to  which  the 
term — "  f^eneral  intellectual  culture" — ^may  be  most  appropriately 
applied,  is  our  own.  We  haye,  then,  to  aaa.  Are  there  greater  men 
now  than  there  were  in  past  ages  P  or  does  the  leyel  of  the  intel- 
lectual status  of  the  masses  tend  to  produce  a  fairer  number  of 
great  men  P  To  both  these  questions  we  feel  compelled  to  giye  a 
negative  reply.  Our  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion  are 
based  upon  facts,  and  upon  a  consideration  of  the  tendenoieB  of 
general  mtellectnal  culture. 

That  there  have  been  in  past  ages  men  $b  eminent  aa  aay  now 
living, — ^manjr,  indeed,  whom  the  present  age  haa  no  way  equalled, 
— is  a  fact  which,  we  think,  no  one  can  deny.  The  ancients  are  atill 
our  acknowledged  models.  The  tragediea  of  Sophocles,  the  orationa 
of  Demosthenea  and  Cicero,  the  philosophy  of  Anatotle  and  Plato*  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  histories  of  Thneydides  and  Jawj, 
9>e  biographiea  of  Plutarch  and  Nepos,  the  geomedry  of  Buofid 
and  ArdiimedeSy  have  been  equalled  by  few,  aad  exeelled,  perhaps^ 
Vy  none,  in  tUa  preaent  nineteenth  oeatiiry>  albeit  we  hate  the 
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wiOm  and  ezperiepce  of  nearly  thirty  centuries  to  ^e  and 
ssnst  UB.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  cnltnre  of  the  human  iDtellect,  and  consequentlj  a  limit  to 
its  powers ;  and  that  the  ancients  having  attained  this  limit,  it  is 
impoBsible  for  ns  to  snrpass  them ;  or  whether  there  were,  as  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  peculiar  circumstances  in  their  case  whioh 
materiallj  coatributed  to  develop  their  greatness,  as  we  believe 
tliere  are  in  the  present  day  many  things  which  tend  to  retard  the 
lise  of  ^at  meo,  we  know  not,  nor  ara  we  at  present  concerned  in 
determming;  the  fact  is  the  same,  that  the  great  men  of  ike 
ttdentfl  were  as  great,  if  not  greater,  both  numerically  in  propor- 
tion to  the  people,  and  intellectually,  as  any  men  of  our  day ;  and 
tbie  men  arose  in  an  age  when  intellectual  culture  was  anythixtg 
bat  general.  To  come  nearer  our  own  times,  we  have  the  Baoomi 
(Roger  and  Francis),  Ealeigh,  Spenser,  Shakespere,  Barrow,  Boyle, 
Hooker,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  including  the  names  of  Dry  den,  Pope,  Swift,  Adaiaon^ 
Steele,  and  Arbuthnpt,  and«  greatest  of  all,  Newton,  existing  and 
flooriahiog  in  an  age  when  intellectual  culture  was  anything  bat 

CuI.  We  ma5[  be  told  that  the  period  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Queen 
were  the  Periclean,  Augustan  ages  of  England,and  wemaygrant 
tbt  they  were ;  but  it  most  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  verr 
loen  who  constituted  it,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  stifi 
uneducated,  and  intellectual  culture  was,  as  a  whole,  low  in  status 
ud  limited  in  extent.  Nor  do  we  think  the  argument  invalidated 
by  referring  to  what  is  generally,  but  in  our  opinion  erroneously^ 
mown  as  the  4ark  ages,  and  to  the  successive  periods,  and  short 
time,  comparatively  speaking,  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  have 
been  cultivated.  This  may  oe  true,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
Uiat  had  it  not  been  for  the  studies  of  the  monks  and  of  the  school- 
oien,  when  iterance  was  so  general,  the  flood  of  light  which 
foflowed  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  would  never  have 
existed,  or  thrown  such  glorious  beams  upon  the  Elizabethan  age. 
^e  fact,  however,  remams  the  same,  that  in  an  age  when  intel- 
lectual cultivation  was  not  general,  there  existed  as  large  a  number 
of  great  men ;  men  who  were  great,  not  only  because  they  rose 
>bo?e  the  level  of  their  fellows,  but  men  who  were  absolutely  great, 
>nd  are  reckoned  as  such  in  the  present  age  of  general  intellectual 
raltore,  w^ch  they  could  greatly  exceed,  and  so  still  be  reckoned 
geat  Sach  are  the  facts.  How,  then,  do  we  account  for  themP 
^e  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  to  be  adduced  in  explanation 
hereof. 

1.  An  age  of  general  intellectual  culture  produces  mediocrity, 
but  not  ti^  greatness.  The  attainments  considered  requisite  to 
pan  aociety,  or  be,  as  it  is  termed,  finished,  in  the  present  day,  are 
fiomunerous  and  extensive,  that  the  young  man,  in  nis  haste  to  get 
tbroo^  aU,  understands  none  properly,  but  has  only  a  smattering, 
od  £ft  ix^quentl^  confused  and  inaccurate,  of  each.  When  he 
bn  passed  thi^ci^rriculum  of  the  sciences  in  this  m.anner,  his  intellect,^ 
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instead  of  being  cnltivated  and  strengtliened,  is  only  dwarfed  aad 
weakened,  and  ne  feels  no  disposition  to  mark  ottt  any  subject  for 
himself,  that  he  may  penetrate  it  to  its  very  depths.  Take  another 
Tiew.  The  young  man  has,  we  will  suppose,  really  mastered,  so 
far  as  he  has  gone,  ererything  considered  requisite  for  his  accom- 
plishment. What  is  the  consequence  P  He  mixes  with  society, 
and  finds  that,  in  point  of  intellectual  attainment,  he  is  the  CKquia* 
perhaps,  in  many  thin^,  the  superior  of  others.  He  rests  satisfied 
with  tnis  fancied  superiority ;  and  making  no  attempt  to  give  himself 
that  second  education  which,  as  Bulwer  Lytten  truly  observes,  is 
the  more  importent  of  the  two  te  the  development  and  strength- 
ening  of  the  intellect,  and  formation  of  the  character  as  a  man, 
determines  te  be,  as  his  preceptors  say  he  is,  finished.  Again :  the 
youthful  student  who  has  set  out  with  a  determination  to  be  great, 
if  perseverance  be  the  essential  requisite  to  success,  finds,  ere  he  has 
well  begun  to  run  the  race,  so  many  paths  opening  out  before  him, 
each  fascinating  and  alluring  his  buoyant  and  eager  spirit,  that  he 
is  in  perplexity  which  to  choose  to  reach  the  fodl;  and  in  at- 
tempting to  traverse  them  all,  wastes  his  energies,' overtasks  his 
strength,  and  fails  to  win  the  laurels. 

We  are  not  here  advocating  the  study  of  one  subject,  or  culture 
of  one  faculty  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  It  is, 
we  are  well  aware,  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  several  sciences,  to  the  proper  appreciation  and  successful  mastery 
of  one,  so  closely  are  they  linked  together ;  but  what  we  do  insist 
upon  is,  that  the  man  who  would,  in  this  day  especially,  be  truly 
great,  must  pursue  one  subject  alone,  and  make  all  his  previously 
acquired  knowledge  subservient  to  it.  A  man  cannot  be  great  it 
manj  things,  and  seldom  at  more  than  one.  Michael  Angelo, 
Celhni,  Baphael,  Bembrandt,  Gtiido,  and  Hogarth,  Vandyke  and 
Beynolds,  Turner  and  Wilkie,  would,  we  feel  convinced,  never 
have  atteined  the  eminence  they  did,  as  sculptors  and  painters ;  nor 
Handel  and  Mozart,  Mendelsohn  and  Beethoven,  as  musical  com- 
posers ;  Herschel  and  Leverrier,  as  astronomers,  have  attained  such 
oistinguished  honours,  i£  they  had,  instead  of  pursuing  one  subject 
almost  exclusively,  attempted  to  master  several,  and  endeavoured 
to  become  great  in  eacn.  The  question,  in  fact,  is  something 
akin  to  that  so  ably  debated  in  tne  last  volume  of  the  BritM 
Controversialist,  on  intellectual  progress,  as  fostered  or  retarded 
by  a  multiplicity  of  periodicals ;  and  similar  argumento  may,  we 
think,  be  brouAt  to  bear  with  effect  upon  it.  As  the  mind  is 
saturated  and  l)ewildered  b^  the  numerous  books  and  articles 
hastily  scanned,  instead  of  bemg  fertilized  and  strengthened  by  the 
few  carefully  read  and  well-d^^ested,  so  it  is  wim  the  various 
branches  of  science  it  loosely  grapples  with,  but  makes  no  attempt 
to  master. 

Lastly,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  attain  a  position  of  eminence, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  be  accounted  great  now,  than  it  was  in  bygone 
ages ;  for  more  needs  to  be  done  to  attain  greatness  than  formerly. 
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TfaoDgh  it  be  tme  that  the  great  men  of  fomier  agef  were  absolately 
IB  great  as  the  great  men  of  our  day,  it  is  ako  true  that  a  man  who 
18  now  looked  npon  as  passable,  or  it  may  be  as  somewhat  inferior 
in  point  of  intellectual  ability  to  the  generality  of  his  neighbours, 
would  in  former  days,  previous  to  the  spread  of  education,  have 
been  looked  up<^n  by  the  "  gaping  rustics  round"  as  a  great  man ; 
snd  tiierefore  to  attain  a  position  of  eminence  now,  the  labour  is 
trebled  or  quadrupled;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  new  powers 
hsye  be^i  conferred  upon  the  intellect,  its  faculties  being  incapable 
of  any  further  extension  or  deyolopment,  than  was  euiibited  by 
the  master-minds  of  antiquity,  there  bein^,  at  least,  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  The  student, .  therefore,  is,  in  the  generality  of 
instances,  worn  out  by  the  time  he  has  attained  the  level  of  his 
fellows ;  and  setting  aside  the  numerous  attractions  to  wean  from 
farther  pursuing  the  paths  of  science,  he  has  neither  inclination  nor 
capability  in  himself  to  prosecute  the  work  with  vigour. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  trnderstood  as  depreciating  the 
merits  of  the  age,  or  of  ignoring  the  benefits  arising  to  the  masses 
from  a  state  ot  general  intellectual  aulture;  nor  do  we  think  the 
Ufpanent  fiurly  admits  of  such  an  interpretation.  We  believe  that 
it  IS  much  better  that  knowledge,  however  small  in  degree,  should 
be  conferred  on  the  many,  and  not,  as  formerly,  possessed  by  the 
kw ;  but  we  at  the  same  time  strenuously  maintain,  for  the  reasons 
given  abore,  that  this  age  of  intellectiuu  culture  will  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  great  men.  B.  S. 

KBGATIVX  ABTICLB.-VII. 

Thb  appearance  of  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  the  pages  of  the 
BriiUk  Conirovernalist  is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
all  thoughtful  men.  It  is  strange  that  in  an  age  like  the  present, 
which  claims  pre-eminence  in  general  intelligence  over  all  preceding 
ages,  and  in  a  periodical  whicn  has  now  for  nearly  fourteen  years 
been  distinguished  by  the  liberality  of  its  principles,  and  the  broad- 
ness of  its  sympathies,  there  should  be  found  writers  of  ability 
boldly  maintaimng  that  an  age  of  general  intellectual  culture  is 
nnfavonrable  to  the  development  of  great  men.  If  this  be  so,  for 
what  have  philosophers,  philanthropists,  and  educationalists,  so 
kmg  studied  and  laboured  r  Is  it  tibat  human  nature  might  become 
dwarfed,  and  mediocrity  be  our  only  attainable  standard  P  Surely 
such  a  result  as  this  could  never  have  flitted  before  their  minds, 
even  in  their  dreams ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be  allowed 
to  follow  as  a  deadly  curse  upon  their  noblest  efforts. 

Hie  remark  with  which  ''Touchstone,"  the  affirmative  writer, 
op^is  his  article,  on  page  25,  is  the  key-note  to  his  whole  perform- 
ance :  "  Greatness  is,  of  course,  a  relative  term ;"  but  if  we  admit 
this,  we  must  remind  our  friend  that  it  has  a  very  positive  meaiiing ; 
and  nothing  that  is  absolutely  small,  mean,  or  ignoble,  can,  under 
any  eircuinstances,  properly  have  greatness  attributed  to  it. 
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It  may  asBist  tu»  at  this  st&ge  of  onr  inqtiirY,  to  ask,  Wbat  ib 
xAeant  by  the  term  ''great  menP'*  and  in  wnat  their  greatness 
consists  r 

Men  ifho  are  diatingniBhed  hy  the  amonnt  of  their  wealth,  or  the 
eiEaltedness  of  their  social  position,  are  sometimes  designated  great; 
Imt  snrely  it  cannot  be  to  such  that  onr  question  relates ;  but  if  it 
does,  the  mittiowjwires  and  autocrats  of  the  present  day  throw  into 
the  shade  "  Touchstone's "  "  notables "  of  the  past. 

By  "  great  men"  may  be  meant  men  distinguished  by  the  massire- 
ness  of  their  learning,  the  protodity  of  their  knowledge,  or  tlie 
extent  of  their  abilities ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
an  age  of  general  intellectual  culture  is  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  men  ss  these.  That  which  fosters  intellectual  caltore 
in  the  multitude  cannot  impede  it  in  the  few. 

There  is  another  class  or  men  to  whom  the  term  great  may  be 
applied — and  this  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind — ^I  mean 
those  mighty  geniuses  who  occasionall}r  cross  our  horizon  with 
comet-like  splendour,  gaining  the  attention  and  admiration  of  all« 
These  men  no  age  can  be  said  to  develop ;  they  are  Good's  nobility, 
who  come  to  us  fresh  from  the  hand  of  their  Creator,  to  dazzle  na 
with  their  brilliancy,  and  awe  by  their  amazing  powers.  If  an  age 
of  general  intelligence  is  not  favourable  to  the  development  of  such 
men,  surely  an  age  of  ignorance  or  barbarism  cannot  oe ! 

There  is  yet  another  order  of  men  to  whom  the  term  great  may 
certainly  be  applied,  because  they  excel  in  the  worth  of  the  moral 
'characters,  ana  in  the  extent  and  purity  of  their  christian  and  phi- 
lanthropic zeal.  I^^one  of  our  readers  will,  we  feel  sure,  dispute 
the  honour  we  daim  for  these  moral  heroes,  because  thou^tful 
men  have  ever  been  the  first  to  do  them  homage.  Sir  William  J  onea 
has  well  said, — "  If  I  am  asked  who  is  thoareaiest  man  P  I  answer, 
the  best;  and  if  I  am  required  to  say  who  is  the  best?  I  reply, 
that  he  who  has  deserved  most  at  his  fellow-creatures.  Whether  we 
deserve  better  of  mankind  by  the  cultivation  of  letters,  by  obscure 
and  inglorious  attainments,  by  intellectual  pursuits  calculated 
rather  to  amuse  than  inform,  than  by  strenuous  exertions  in  speak- 
ing and  acting,  let  those  consider  who  bury  themselves  in  studiea 
unproductive  of  any  benefit  to  their  count^  or  fellow-citizens.  Z 
tJUnk  not " — and  so  think  we.  That  an  age  like  our  own  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  such  men,  few  will  assert. 

Tlie  question  may,  however,  again  present  itself,  How  is  it  that 
so  few  men  in  modem  time  attain  to  the  apparent jQ;reatnes8  of  some 
of  the  ancients?  The  remarks  of  our  friend  "Saphael"  suggest 
the  only  correct  answer,  in  which  he  says, — "  The  respect  which 
real  merit  at  all  times  commands,  is  raised  by  antiquity  into  venera- 
tion, and  the  faults  and  shortcomings  whicn  qualify  the  esteem  of 
contemporaries  are  sufiered  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  form  no,  or  at 
least  a  very  slightlv  esteemed,  element  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.** 
It  has  been  ever  tnus,  for  as  Campbell  has  aeclared,— 

'"Tis  distaaoe  lends  enehantment  to  the  riew.** 
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Bat  then  it  another  circamBtance  wbioh  is  worthy  of  eoiwidierft« 
tknt  There  tare  eertain  states  of  the  atmosphere  which  always 
liter  our  eetimate  of  the  size  of  objects.  How  much  larger,  for 
instanee,  the  sun  Sfipears  when  risino;  or  setting  in  a  fog,  than  when 
lie  has  attained  his  meridian  splendonr  in  a  clear  blue  sky.  It  is 
efen  so  w^  our  great  men ;  in  an  age  of  darkness  their  light 
appears  nnnanally  brilliant*  and  among  a  race  of  dwarfs,  any  tall 
Mow  looks  of  gigantic  proportions.  Milton  well  understood  thi» 
when  he  s«td,— 

"  Oar  graatneBS  will  appear^ 
Then  mo9t  compicuouty  when  great  thing*  of  smalli 
UmAiI  of  hnrtfU,  prosp'rooi  of  adverse, 
We  OHi  create,  and  in  what  plaee  soe'er 
Tbifre  nader  erils,  and  work  ease  oat  of  pain; 
Throagh  kboor'd  e^daranoe." 

There  is  only  one  other  reason  in  farour  of  the  negative  of  this 
qiHstien  which  we  will  state,  or,  rather,  re-state,  as  **  Kaphael"  has 
oentioiied  it  in  his  excellent  anticipatory  article ;  and  it  is  this,— 
if  any  condition  of  societpfr  is  more  favourable  to  the  derelopment 
of  greaib  men  than  a  condition  of  general  intellectual  culture,  seeing 
that  all  other  eonditions  may  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  gbbe, 
em  to  real  barbarism  and  rery  cannibalism,  how  is  it  that  our 
fiiendfl  on  the  opposite  side  do  not  fix  upon  some  country  in  which 
tiiat  proportion  of  ignorance  and  intelbgence  exists  which  is  pre- 
eannentrf  farouraUe  to  the  development  of  greatness,  and  cite  the 
mm  of  ^lat  oountry  as  tmanswerable  evidences  of  the  correctness  of 
their  views  P  But  as  the  debate  is  yet  in  its  early  stsj^s,  perhaps 
they  will  do  this  before  it  is  brought  to  a  close ;  and,  m  the  mean- 
time, we  shall  with  great  interest  for  this  wait  and  watch. 

J.  M.  8. 


ISTBB  CHARACTER  OF  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  WOBTHY 
OF  ADMIRATIOIS*  AND  BESPECTP 

"  CuromrflAitdK  shuts  the  door  against  authentic  history,'*  says  a 
swdsm  writer.  To  an  assertion  so  sweeping  we  may  with  reason 
demur;  but  yet  it  is  true  that  ^eat  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of 
(toining  reliable  materials  for  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  character 
sod  labours  eitiier  of  a  reputed  saint,  or  of  a  pre-eminently  bad 
man.  And  if  tins  be  the  case  with  regard  to  an  average  saint  (no 
disrespeet  to  any  one  in  particular  being  meant),  how  mucm  more  will 
it  not  apply  to  the  heroic  man  who,  either  personally  and  by  his 
diferples,  led  such  a  reaction  of  opinion,  as  not  onlr  stayed  the 
floodtide  of  nominal  Protestantism,  but  rolled  it  backwards  from 
the  eountries  it  had  submerged  P 
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On  the  one  side  we  find  eztrayagant  and  nnreaflonable  eulogies ; 
and  on  the  other  ride  abuae,  almost  aa  extravagant  and  nnreaaon- 
able.  To  those  of  his  own  creed,  and  to  the  followers  of  his  system, 
Ignatius  LoyoU  shines  as  a  star,  his  glory  eclipsinff  many  of  the 
real  saints  of  old ;  and  to  Protestants,  more  especiiuly  to  those  of 
his  own  time,  he  seems  an  emissary  of  Satan,  sent  forth  specially  to 
hinder  the  holy  work  of  the  purifying  of  God's  temple. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  and  especially  in  a  magazine  like  the 
British  Cantroversialitt,  devoted  to  free  thought,  we  should  be  able> 
impartially  and  candidly,  to  discuss  the  character  and  estimate  the 
works  of  this  great  man,  free  from  those  prejudices  bom  in  .our 
fathers,  by  fears  of  Jesuitism,  often  iust  and  reasonable,  but  such 
as  can  in  modem  dajs  only  linger  in  the  minds  of  those  poor  souls 
who  are  afraid  to  aur  their  thM>logy  or  their  faith,  lest  too  rude  a 
breath  might  cause  its  gossamery  film  to  disappear,— who  tremble 
at  inquiry,  and  shudder  at  debate. 

We  premise  that  we  do  not  intend  to  treat  of  Loy  ala's  Institution* 
"  The  Company  of  Jesus,"  any  further  than  is  s&ictly  needful  for 
the  discussion  of  our  thesis,  and  the  establishment  of  our  opinions, 
"  That  the  character  of  Loyola  is  worthy  of  admiration  and  respect.'* 

And  this  for  two  reasons.  I.  Because,  as  will  be  shown,  Loyola's 
associates  in  the  foundation  of  the  Company,  and  his  immediate 
successors  in  its  chief  councils,  had  a  very  lar^  share,  not  only  ia 
the  development  of  its  peculiar  principles,  but  m  the  determination 
of  the  practical  bearing  of  the  same.  II.  Because  a  man's  character 
and  aim  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  matter  distinct  from  the  ultimate 
beneficence  (or  the  reverse)  of  his  work. 

We  are  aware  that  the  latter  proposition  may  be  disputed,  but 
we  cannot  now  stay  to  defend  it.  Our  object  in  penning  this  psra* 
mph  is  to  disabuse  (if  needful)  our  readers  or  opponents  of  any 
idea  that,  in  defending  the  character  of  Loyola,  we  for  a  moment 
approved  of  Jesuitism,  Shades  of  honesty  and  free  discusrion, 
forbid ! 

Permit  us  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  with  a 
summary  of  the  main  points  in  Loyola's  life,  which  we  have'endea* 
voured  to  pen  as  correctly  and  impartially  as  possible. 

Loyola  was  bom  in  1491,  in  Spain,  of  noble  parents ;  thus  in  an 
as e  and  in  a  country  pre-eminently  favourable  to  aristocratic  notions 
of  the  importance  and  distinction  conferred  by  blue  blood.  He 
became  court  pa^e  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  afterwards 
courtier  and  soldier,  distinguished  among  his  many  companions 
and  rivals  (so  we  are  told)  only  by  sobriety  of  demeanour,  truthftil- 
ness,  sagacity  in  ap]^rehending  other  men's  minds,  and  tact  in  bend- 
ing them  to  his  service,  similar  to  that  so  wonderfully  displayed  in 
later  years.  Of  literary  accomplishments  he  had  none,  and  his 
knowledff  e  of  literature  consisted  only  of  knightly  romances,  saints' 
lives,  and  the  gospels,  probably  through  the  medium  of  a  fiction  book. 

We  can  easily  imagine  what  day-dreams  of  honour,  love,  and 
renown  flitted  through  the  brain  of  this  young  Spanish  noble,  brave 
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and  aocomplisbed  as  a  soldier,  and  dexterous  as  a  courtier,  accus- 
tomed to  move  in  the  highest  circles  of  Christendom.  But  what- 
ever they  may  hare  been,  a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Pampe- 
lona  when  29  years  of  age  rudely  put  them  a^ide,  and  stretched 
ium,  helpless,  on  a  couch  of  agODY.  When  almost  at  the  point  of 
deaUi,  his  excited  imagination  lead  him  to  believe  in  the  miraculouB 
intervention  of  the  "  Prince  of  the  Apostles."  Peter's  cure  was, 
however,  less  complete  than  those  wrought  by  him  in  the  flesh,  for 
his  padent  only  recovered  after  many  weary  months  of  inaction 
and  sufferinff,  and,  in  fact,  he  never  regained  the  proper  use  of  his 
damaged  liim>s. 

A  great  change  passed  over  Loyola  during  the  months  of  his  con- 
ralescence.  The  miracle  of  grace  exhibited  (as  he  doubted  not) 
towards  him,  and  an  acquaintance  with  religious  works,  had  led  him 
toinstal  the  infinite,  unseen,  and  eternal,  in  the  place  of  the  mortal, 
the  visible,  and  perishable.  How  much  of  the  change  was  due  to  his 
defonnity,  and  its  effect  in  disqualifying  him,  in  a  large  measure,  from 
shining  in  his  previous  pursuits,  we  can  never  know ;  we  only  know 
that  a  great  change  had  passed  over  his  mind^  {uid  that,  in  soldier's 
phrase,  he  had  "  &ced  about." 

At  this  period  his  chief  literary  work,  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises," 
vas  composed.  In  1522, — that  memorable  year  for  the  Grerman 
Beformation, — ^Loyola,  by  a  formal  act,  devoted  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  service  of  the  "  Blessed  Mother  of  God."  In  the  course 
of  an  arduous  and  fruitless  pil^image  to  the  Holy  Land,  intended  as 
the  first  step  towards  the  realization  of  a  vast  project  of  converting 
to  Christianity  the  nations  of  the  East,  a  large  and  settled  purpose 
must  have  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  for  at  thirty  years  of  age 
we  find  him  at  Montmartre  submitting  to  the  drudgery  of  acquiring 
those  elements  of  learning  with  which  he  had  formed  no  acquaint- 
ance in  his  boyhood.  If  we  may  believe  one  half  only  of  that 
which  is  related  bv  his  disciples,  the  humiliations  he  underwent, 
and  the  assiduity  ne  displayed  at  this  period,  prove  a  wonderful 
strength  botii  of  purpose  and  mind.  Wnen  his  course  of  theologi- 
cal study  in  the  University  of  Paris  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  began 
to  east  aoout  for  some  who  should  be  his  coadjutors  and  companions 
in  a  grand  scheme  for  reforming  the  Catholic  world.  Without  a 
doubt  Loyola  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  rare  power  of 
attracting  to  and  retaining  in  his  service  minds  of  superior  strengtii 
and  varied  accomplishments. 

Peter  Faber,  ^Erancis  Xavier,  James  Laynez,  Alphonso  Salmeron, 
and  others,  men  superior  to  Loyola  in  many  points  and  most  gifls, 
vere  content  to  be  controlled  by,  and  to  lose  all  individuality  in, 
him.  From  this  time  we  can  trace  no  farther  Loyola's  individual 
mind  as  the  mainspring  of  the  Society.  These  groat  men  by  whom 
he  was  aurroundea  bent  all  the  forces  of  their  minds  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause,  without  any  conditions  as  to  a  share  of  the  fame, 
or  any  visible  influence. 

On  August  15,  lG34t,  memorable  also  as  "  the  date  of  the  rise  of 

1883.  I 
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«  Protestant  power  in  Enrope,**  tBu  band' of  eomeBt  men  solemnly 
devoted  diemseHes  to  the  serrioe  of  the  Ssrionr,  nnder  the  protec- 
tion of  Mary,  Queen  of  Yirgins,  but  it  was  not  nntil  1641)  that  Aej 
were  legally  eonstitnted  a  religious  order  by  Boll  of  IPtml  III. 

The  vows  which  they  took  on  this  occasion,  besides  the  usual 
ones  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  included  one  of  uoquali^ 
Hed  submission  to  the  Papal  will,  and  a  dedication  of  themselves 
speciallv  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  main  ten  aneo 
of  the  Ripal  authority,  then  threatened  by  the  spread  of  Luther's 
"  heresy." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  offered  services  of  these*  men 
and  their  infant  society  should  have  been  so  reluotantly  and  hesi- 
tatingly accepted  by  the  Roman  authorities,  knowing,  as  in  this 
later  age  we  do,  that,  humanly  speaking,  these  very  men  and  that 
very  institution  saved  the  Papacy  Ax>m  total  extinction  or  great 
decline. 

Loyola,  although  virtually  recognized  previously  as  "  General  *' 
of  the  order,  was  now  first  formally  elected  for  life ;  and  in  his 
administration  of  the  afiain  of  the  Society,  his  eminent  talents  for 
organization  and  "  engineering  men  "bad  full  scope  for  develop- 
ment. Within  a  few  years  fh)m  the  date  of  the  Papal  Bbll  the 
Society  had  estabUnhea  itself  in  almost  every  country  of  the  Old, 
and  many  parte  of  the  New  World. 

Loyola*s  letters  on  *'  Obedience,"  addressed  to  the  Portuguese 
Fathers,  deserve  more  notice  than  we  can  bestow.  They  were 
written  three  years  only  before  his  death,  and  embodied  the  whole 
principle  of  Jesuit  internal  government.  The  only  sin  a  Jesuit 
could  commit,  according  to  these  productions,  was  disobedience ;  or 
a  thought  only  which  impelled  him  to  call  in  question  the  orders  or 
wishes  of  his  superiors.  Such  obedience,  exercised,  not  between 
cloistered  walls,  as  was  the  case  with  other  orders,  but  in  the  evevy^ 
day  world,  enabled  this  order  to  compass  such  mighty  ends,  and 
break  down  barrier  aft«r  biqrier  that  stood  between  the  Papacy 
and  Papal  aims. 

Besiaes  the  ^gantic  task  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  order. 
Loyola  was  actively  engaged  in  the  cure  of  souls,  and  he  founded 
several  foreign  missions.  After  sixteen  y^ars  of  incessant  toil  and 
jH^ch  f^nxiety,  he  tranquilly  expired  in  July,  1566,  sixty-five  years 

In  this  very  brief  sketch  of  Loyola's  life  we  have  endeavoured  to 
select  those  incidents  best  calculated  to  throw  light  on  his  character, 
and  which  are  also  best  verified.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  more 
immediate  object  of  our  paper,  in  which  we  affirm  that  "  the  cha- 
racter  of  Ignatius  Loyola  is  worthy  of  our  admiration  and  respect." 

Admiration  alone  we  extend  to  many  great  but  not  (jood  men. 
We  admire  the  characters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Ceear, 
i;rapoleonB  I.  and  III.,  Voltaire,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  But  in 
order  that  we  may  respect  as  well  as  admire,  we  require  something 
beyond  mere  greatness,  and  this  something  we  take  to  be  an  haneet 
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mdmmot  m  ihe  nuiiD  to  1m  and.  to  do  what  la  right,  acoordiiig  to 
the  giren  lights.  Thus  we  admire  and  respect  Socratee,  Alfred  the 
Great,  Luther,  Isaac  Newton,  John  Milton,  Cromwell,  and  Welling 
ton,  not  becatifle  they  were  wiae  in  all  respects  and  at  all  times,  nor 
their  deeds  slwaya  jnat,  aoeerding  to  our  standard  of  right  and 
wion?,  but  beoaose  we  believe  theoi  to  have  been  mainly  actuated  by 
EBpirit  of  8elf*denial  and  honesty.  Apart  from  their  greatness,  these 
inen  strennonaly  endearonMd  (who  can  do  more  F)  to  be  just  and 
right.  We  presume  that  no  person  will  dispute  the  claims  of 
Ifpmtaue  Loyola  to  admiration  on  the  seore  of  greatness.  No  little 
mmd  could  so  readily  have  abandoned  the  pursuits  of  half  a  life- 
tiaw,  and  humbled  himself  to  tihe  hornbook  of  a  child,  in  preparation 
for  totally  direrse  ends  ;  could  have  attracted  to  himself  minds  of 
ndli  calibre  as  thoee  of  his  oampanions  ;  could  have  been  so  faithful 
toa  purpose  through  many:  yearsixf  discouragement  and  non-suocess, 
nor  have  so  steered  the  bark  onwards  when,  at  last,  the  flood-tide  of 
prosperity  came.  We  claim  for  Ignatius  Loyola,  then,  the  charater 
of  a  great  man. 

It  is  on  the  second  gronMl  thai  the  battle  must  be  fought,  yix., 
"  li  this  man's  character  wmpthr  of  respect  P" 

We  say.  Yes,  on*  the  gnmnd  of"  fidelity  to  conscience."  We 
quote  from  a  bicentenary'  pamphlet,  by  the  Bev.  A.  McLaren,  of 
tfaaobester,  a  passage  wnieh  wdl  illustrate  our  meaning.  "  Con- 
sdaaoe  tells  a  man  only  it  is  right  to  do  ri^ht,  wrong  to  do  wrong ; 
it  is  not  the  task  of  conscienoe  to  detemuae  right  or  wrong,  if  a 
man  so  far  sophisticate  his  understanding  as  to  think  that  to  kill 
is  to  do  God  seryice,  conscienoe  will  say  to  him,  Then  kill.  It  spoke 
on  Bartholomew's  day  with  equal  authority  to  many  a  muderer  and 
many  a  victim."  *****  He  is  not  wholly  faithful  who  has  not 
striyea  to  arriye  at  a  true  judgment  of  what  is  right,  before  sub- 
mitting an  issue  to  its  laconic  tribunal." 

The  two  points  which  we  need  to  establish  to  prove  our  case  are 
these : — Did  Loyola  striye  to  arrive  at  a  right  estimate  of  truth  ?  and 
was  he  faithful  to  his  eonyiciians  when  they  were  once  formed  P 

We  readily  admit  thaA  from  our  Protestant,  nineteenth-century, 
fireelhinking  stand-point,  it  is' difficult  to  imagine  Loyola  to  have 
heexk  an  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  seeing  the  awful  errors  into 
whieh  be  felL  But  it  is  at  hu  stand-point  that  we  must  place  our- 
sdlyes ;  we  must  gaze  on  the  world  of  waters  from  his  Ararat. 

Holy  writ  tells  us  that  to  the  pure  CM  will  show  Himself  pure, 
to  the  froward  He  will  show  Himself  frovrard.  And  it  is  remarkable 
(if  only  as  showing  the  universal  adaptability  of  the  Gospel  to  men 
of  aB  kinds  and  ot  every/  age)  hew,  even  within  the  limits  of  ortho- 
dox faitii,  it  comes  to  each  man  in  an  outward  clothing,  correspond- 
ing to  his  peculiar  disposition. 

jBj  orthodox  faith  we  mean-  those  cardinal  doctrines  which  all 
honest  seareherr  into  the  Soriptvres  <u  a  whole  will  agree  upon. 
Of  course,  without  these  limits  there  is  a  vast  sea  of  error  mto 
vfaieka  man»  who  yet  tfasl»  to^be  saved  by  Jesus,  may  and  will 
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wander,  if  he  credit  the  aseertions  of  ttninBpired,  fallible  men,  or 
briDGT  a  prejudiced  inind  to  his  inqniriea  concerning  the  inspired 
writings. 

Loyola  was  a  Spaniard.  Sj^in,  the  birthplace  of  that  terrible 
engine  for  the  suppression  or  free  inquiry,  the  Inquisition,  has 
al«(  ays  been  ultra-¥apal ;  Spain  has  had  no  Savanarola,  no  Hubs, 
no  Wickliffe,  to  roupe  the  minds  sunk  in  superstition  and  priest- 
craft ;  it  has  been  noted,  and  is  noted  still,  as  the  most  grossly  Papal 
of  all  countries,  owning  Bome's  sway  over  body,  soul,  and  mind. 

Loyola  was  a  scddier.  Obedience  to  authority  and  strict  discipline 
— the  soldier's  yirtues^were  his.  Loy(4a  was  an  aristocrat,  accus- 
tomed to  command,  and  to  consider  himself  as  a  notch  above  those 
not  bom  to  the  possession  of  blue  blood.  Loyola  was  a  knight  in 
days  when  knightly  devotion  to  a  lady-love,  if  rarer  than  once,  had 
not  entirely  vanished.  Now  imagine  yourself  placed  in  the  position 
this  man  occupied  during  those  months  of  illness  when  his  faith 
became  fixed. 

You  are  from  your  earliest  days  a  Catholic.  You  are  taught  Hiat 
doubt  as  to  any  <£>Gtrine  held  by  the  Church  is  a  mortal  sin ;  that  who- 
soever does  not  hold  completely  and  entirely  the  Church's  dogmas 
will  infallibly  perish.  Your  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  wonderfully 
small,  and  confined  to  portions  which  fully  support  the  pretensions 
of  the  Church ;  finally,  you  have  yourself  experienced  the  miracle- 
working  power  of  the  spiritual  Head  of  the  Cnurch,  whose  infallible 
successors  the  Popes  are. 

Having  imagined  vourself  in  this  position,  tell  us  if  you  find  it 
wonderful  that  Loyola's  search  for  truth  led  him  to  the  same  point 
to  which  it  has  led  many  mistaken  men,  quite  as  honest,  and 
infinitely  more  enlightened. 

We  go  no  further  in  Loyola's  histoiy  than  his  conversion  for  the 
consideration  of  this  first  question,  because  his  was  a  mind  (like  that 
of  his  great  rival,  Luther)  which,  having  once  received  conviction, 
never  wavered  or  faltered.  The  principles  of  faith  with  which 
Loyola  started  on  his  Palestine  pilgrimage  were  those  which  in- 
fluenced and  guided  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Time 
will  not  permit  us  to  argue  this  further,  and  yet  it  will  be  urged 
tiutt  we  nave  shown  no  direct  proof  that  Loyola  honestly  atroye  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Our  reply  must  be  this : —Direct  proof  is  simply 
impossible :  to  obtain,  it  we  must  be  as  gods,  and  nave  the  jnans 
whole  mental  struggles  before  our  view.  All  we  can  prove,  and 
#us  we  claim  to  have  done,  is,  that  there  is  nothing  ineannstent 
^ydth  facts  or  analog  in  believing  Loyola  to  have  submitted  a  true 
judgment,  according  to  his  lights,  to  the  tribunal  of  his  conscience. 

Then,  was  he  fai&ful  to  his  convictions  P  We  say  unhesitatinglj, 
Yes.  What  were  these  convictions  P  That  the  Church  of  Bome 
waa  the  only  true  Church;  that  none  without  its  pale  could  be 
saved*,  that  the  Pope  was  Christ's  vicegerent,  and  the  whole 
hierarchy  divinely  ^pointed. 

Burning  with  seal  for  the  Lord  he  had  found,  longing  to  inoreue 
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the  bonndariea  of  lus  sheepfold,  Loyola's  first  project  is  the  vast 
benerolence  of  bringiDsr  tne  imbelieyiiig  nations  of  the  East  into 
tlie  eommunion  of  the  Chnrch. 

Does  not  his  faith  and  zeal  rebake  ours,  who  are  content  to  spare 
our  surplus  farthings  for  evangelistic  work,  and  are  satisfied  and 
eomfortable  when  we  hear  of  one  or  two  heathens  brought  from 
darkness  into  "  The  manrellous  light  of  the  Gospel  ?*' 

Saffled  once,  grown  wiser,  perhaps,  by  experience  as  to  the 
requirements  of  such  a  task,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  acquirement 
of  theological  knowledge,  in  preparation  for  further  attempts.  He 
enlists  o&er  heads  and  hearts  in  the  great  work,  and  abandons  his 
great  and  philanthropic  idea  only  when  it  becomes  dear  to  him 
that  the  Church  at  home  is  in  danger,  and  that  she  first  of  all  needs 
heljo  against — as  he  thought  it — the  soul-destroying  heresy  of  Luther. 

The  Church,  he  thinks,  is  Christ's  way  of  salvation ;  then  logically 
and  consistently  he  devotes  hinsself  to  the  help  of  the  Church.  The 
Church,  he  thinks,  is  superior  to  earthly  kingdoms ;  then  logically 
and  consistently  governments  and  national  p<t]iiics  must  go  to  the 
Round  before  its  progress.  Every  heretic  that  dies  outside  the 
Church's  pale  is  subject,  he  thinks,  to  eternal  perdition;  and 
again  logically  and  consistently  what  sacrifice,  even  of  outward 
morality,  is  not  praiseworthy  to  rescue  such  souls  from  that 
ererlasting  doom  P 

Neither  age,  nor  fatigue,  nor  prosperity  availed  to  torn  him 
ficom  his  spiritual  purposes!  To  the  last  day  of  a  life  closely 
approaching  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  eternal  happinees  of  his 
fellow  mortals  is  his  only  end  and  aim.  The  very  principles  of  the 
"  Company  of  Jesus,"  which  developed  into  practices  that  gained 
for  the  Jesuits  well-merited  detestation,  were  no  inventions  of  Loyola; 
ihej  were  the  logical  sequences  (absurd  reductions,  so  to  say)  of  prin- 
eipfes  and  privileges  claimed  for  centuries  by  his  Church.  Whether 
the  stemming  bacK  of  Protestantism,  effected  mainly  by  the  Jesuits, 
did  so  much  harm  as  many  of  us  imagine,  to  the  best  interest  of 
spuritnal  religion,  is  open  to  doubt.  The  Reformation  had  degene- 
rated into  !notestantism  before  the  Jesuits  had  effected  much  of 
their  work ;  the  spiritual  had  become  earthy,  the  cause  of  reformed 
religion  a  party  political  cry.  The  Church  of  England  by  its  theory, 
and  the  churcnes  of  Germany  by  theory  and  much  of  practice,  are 
TMtlj  removed  from  aerijLiil  injuietion ;  and  there  are  not 
wantmg  "  signs  of  the  times  "  that  the  "  Church  of  the  future  "  will 
neither  be  lEoman  nor  Protestant  after  the  model  of  the  sixteenth 
oentnry.  What  form  it  will  take  is  only  known  to  its  Head,  in 
whom  all  sincere  believers  are  united,  and  whose  word  we  have, 
that  "  those  who  believe  **  (not  in  any  form  of  worship  or  dogmas, 
bat)  ''  in  he  shall  have  eternal  life."  We  conclude  our  paper  by 
affirming  that  Ignatius  Loyola,  although  vastly  in  error  m  many 
points,  was  a  gifted,  devout,  zealous,  self-sacrificing  man,  and  as 
sneh  is  worthy  in  a  high  degree  of  our  admiration  and  respect. 

Beaders  and  friendfy  opponents,  our  best  wish  for  yon  and  for 
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eunelyes  is,  that,  mimu  his  errora,  iretmi^  all  lie  as-  devKMit,  'aa  «elf- 
aaerificing,  aa  faithful  to  our  oonTielioiia,  as'waa  J|[iiatiuB  LoTala. 
Preston,  J$i .  £. 

As  a  preliminaoy  to  the  digouiiainn.  «f  ihei  question  'whkih  atanda 
at  the  head  of  this  artiole, «  few>wo(rdfl«  on  the  terms  of  the  queation 
■eem  to  be  neeesaaiy. 

By  "oharacter,"  we  are  doubtlees  to  understand  the  aaaemblage 
of  qualities  in  Loyola  taken  together,  :not  ftny  one.  or  two  €f  thoae 
qualities  considered  without  reference  «to  the  rest.  Therefore  we 
mutt  proceed  with  Loyola's  charaotar  as  the  okemist  does  >wiUi 
an  ore,  on  the  composition  of  whioh  he  wants  to  pronounce  aeeu- 
ratel^.  He  analyzes  it,  both  qualitatmly^  and  quantitatively,  and 
thus  is  enabled  to  tell  us  whether  it  ibe  nch-  or  poor.  So  we  muat 
analyze  the  character  of  Loyola,  obaeiring  whether  in  him  the 
dross  or  the  preoious  metal  preponderates ;  then  we^afaodJ  be  qualified 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  we  are-diseuraing.  If  Loyola  ia 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  sum  of  hisquakties,  but  'by  two  or  three 
selected  ingredientis  of  his  charaeter,- why  is.  not  every  other  men 
to  be  j  udged  in  a  similar  manner  F  And  if^men  generally  are  judged 
in  this  way,  it  will  be  easy  to  oondeain'Some  of  the  most  emineot 
Bible  saints,  and  to  justify  many  of  the  wicked.  Judging  mea 
upon  such  grounds,  a  wron^  conclusion  would  be  come  to  respect- 
ing some  of  the  most  worthless  eharaeteve  who  ever  existed.  It 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  men  who  have  been  sot«i,  raJoea, 
and  gamblers,  have  been-  exceedingly  ^nerous,«nd  have  in  varioiia 
weys  manifested  great  kindness  to  tneir  ftdlow-man.  But  oan  it  be 
•aid,  because  ihey  were  'kindand  jganereua,  that  their  noluinaeter 
was  worthy  of  respect  and  admivation«P  Siken,  the  various  ingre* 
dients  which  made  up  Loyola's  ebaraater  being  discovered,  ho  ia.to 
be  judged  in  <  the  present  diseuaaioa, -not  according  to  one  or  two 
•electea  qualities,  either  bad  or  good,  bat  aceording  to  the  aggre- 
gate or  mass.  If  the  greater:part  of  the  ingredients  of  his- cham^terf 
or  if  those  which  were  moat  influential  in  him  and  over  him,  ace 
shown  to  be  vicious,  he  is  to  be  judged  nnwxnrthy  oif  admiration, 
and  respect.  If  the  greater  number  or1;fae  moat  influential  of  his 
^[aalities  are  proved  to>be  good,  hois  toibe  declared  worthy  of  what 
IS  exprsSRcd  by  the  two  abstract  noons  which  ai«  contained  in'lhe 
question  discussed.  Admiration  is  expieaaive  of  high  esteem,' or  a 
regarding  of  the  object  admired  .with  afiectton.  Hespeot  Ako 
exprceses  esteem,  regard,  honour,  and  geod<*will. 

»ow,  to  warrant  en  affirmative  anavrer  to  the  question  we  are 
diacuasing,  it. is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  Ignatius  Loyola  veaa 
possessed  of  one,  two,  or  three  qualitiee  which  aire  desetving  2o£ 
raapect  and  admiration.  To  warrant •anah  an  answer,. it  moat  ibe 
shown  that  he  did  not  possess  a  greater  number  of  evil  qualitiaB. 
or  that  hisevil  qualities  were  not  more  •  influential  than  the  good 
enes  adduced.    We  have  no  feariof  being  M»  to  show  ;that  ia 
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L8f  oiUVi  ^HiawfiUir  evil  quoliiifiB  wese  predomnMiting  aad  oiser- 
■^ipalnm^  and  jODOBMiiientlj  that  Ids  character  is  unwoiii^j  of 
adniinitiaii  and  Jre»pe0t. 

L  Jjoyola  was  attracted  from  a  jaUitary  life  to  a  religious  one, 
not  by  .aapintual  infloeBce,  but  by  the  induence  of  the  snperstitians 
of  Itome  upon  that  fanaticiam  which  waa  apKedomioating  ingro* 
dient  in  Lof  ola^s  character. 

Hie  deidgnedlv  false  tales  of  miraclef  with  which  the  annals  of 
the  CShunch  of  bome  abound — the  eenaeleas,  fanatical,  and  mon- 
stfOttS  fusactioes  of  the  members  of  that  Church — ^these  allured  him 
to  devote  himself  to  a  religious  life.  It  is  reoordedof  him  'that, 
when  at  Jerusalem,  he  desired  to  note  the  footprints  of  Ohriat  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  know  in  what 
direotion  the  Lord  turned  his  feoe  when  about  to  ascend  to  heayen. 
Ihiji  incident,  as  Macaulay  well  .remarhe  reapeoting  another  cir- 
cnmstanoe  in  .the  life  of  this  man,  "it  is  difficult  to  relate  without  a 
pitf ing  amile."  Is  fanaticism  Idie  feature  in  Loyola's  character 
wioeh  08  worthy  uf  admiration  and  respect  P 

IL  After  Loyola  had  entered  upon  his  religious  life,  he  wab 
determinedly  ^posed  to  truth  and  rijght.  Those  inraluable  bene- 
&oto»  of  tibteir  race— Luther  .and  his  coadjutcnrs-^were  the  men 
whose  woek  he  laboured  to  overturn ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  fully  agreeable  to  bis  feelings  that  the  weapons  of  the 
Inquisition  should  be  employed  to  recover  the  exring.  Is  thk 
feature  in  Loyola's  character  worthy  of  admiration  andToapectP 

III.  The  ends  which  Loyola  worhed  for  were  totally  unjuetifinble 
and  nnlawfnl.    Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  l^eil,  tells  us. — "  There 
AEDse  in  Loy^ila's.inind  the  possibility,  hitherto  only  half«dxeamt  off 
of  effeeting  a  mi^ty  change  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Christendom,  and  establishing  an  absolutism  more  oreal,  a  supremacy 
more  permanent,  a. government  more  potent,  than  that  which  todt 
initiatmu  from  the  Yatican.     This  scheme,  planned  beforehand 
with  Faber  and  Lainez,  was  placed  before  the  association  for  .con- 
sideration.   The  various  elements  of  it  may  be  briefly  enumerated 
thns,  via. : — 1st.  The  education  of  the  young.    2nd.  Tne  instruction 
of  adults,     drd.   The  defence  of  the  Catholic  fiuth  again<«t  all 
enemies,  hexetieB,  or  infidels.    4th.  The  .piopagation  of  Catholicism 
fay  miasioRs  among  the  heathen  and  misbelievers.    Its  membess 
weie  to  be  men  of  skepless  activttv,  of  .indomitable  .perseverance, 
of  ungaestaoniiM^.and  unquestiooable  ,seaL    They  were  to  become 
the  kaders  and  guides,  the  master-spirits  among  men,  to  push 
their  inqnines  into  every  branch  of  thoMght,  and  make  it  bend  and 
iittline  Bomeward;  to  mingle  in  every  political  movement,  and 
impart  a  roUgions  tendency  to  it ;  to  mix  in  the  daUy  strife  of 
worldliness,  and  leaven  it  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  to  beat 
back  Protestantism  &om  the  lands  yet  faithful  to  the  Pope ;  and 
to  enter  into  a  crusade  agfunst  it  by  placing  (themselves  in  the  van 
of  intellectual  achievement,  and  attracting  the  sympatliies  of  the 
public^  XiU  the  Church  attained  its  old  predominance. ' 
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Mr.  N.  alflo  tells  as,  "  the  general  was  to  exercise  *'  sole  and 
undivided  command ;  in  him  should  Christ  be  honoured  as  present 
in  his  person.'  Obedience,  without  regard  to  purpose  or  conse- 
quence ;  absolute  and  blind  subjection,  even  to  the  complete  and 
entire  abjuration  of  self-will  and  personal  feeling,  took  the  position 
of  chief  and  sole  virtue  in  this  association ;  and  each  member,  like 
a  staff  in  tbe  hand  of  its  wielder,  and  as  though  he  were  deeul  in 
himself,  and  alive  only  by  the  spirit  of  his  commander,  was  to  yield 
himself  unreservedly  to  this  one  man,  in  whom  should  be  vested 
for  life  the  will,  the  being,  and  the  well-being  of  each  and  every 
member,  without  the  need  of  accounting  to  any  one  for  the  use  he 
made  of  his  authority  or  influence." 

This  generalship,  after  feeling  and  expressing  various  objections, 
Loyola  accepted,  and,  as  Mr.  N.  further  tells  us,  '*  he  was  now  in 
a  place  of  divine  providence  to  his  associates,  and  the  intense 
reality  of  his  power  received  confirmation  by  a  solemn  and  extra- 
ordihary  ceremony  of  installation  held  simultaneously  in  the  seven 
chief  churches  of  Home,  on  23rd  April,  1641.  The  chief  display 
was  made  in  St.  Paul's,  without  the  city,  where  Loyola,  '  qutfki 
de  96$  sujets  le  vainquer  et  le  p^,'  administered  the  eucharist  to 
his  slaves,  and  he  and  they  renewed  together  their  vows  of  perpetual 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  and 
thev  took  the  oaths  of  unconditional  submission  to  him,  while  he 
declared  that  the  Pope  should  hold  to  him,  so  far  as  obedience  was 
concerned,  the  place  of  God." 

Mr.  N.  yet  further  tells  us,  ''  In  the  mysterious  seclusion  of  bis 
dwelling  in  '  the  Eternal  Oity,'  the  daily  movements  of  the  whole 
world — ^palace,  senate,  council,  general's  camp,  conference,  assembly, 
convention,  public  meeting,  or  conspirator's  hiding-place—at  home 
or  abroad,  had  all  its  proceedings  noted  and  marked  out  for  him, 
so  that  all  the  ongoings  of  men  were  open  to  his  view,  and  could 
be  used  as  he  listed  for  behoof  of  the  interests  of  tiie  society  of 
which  he  was  the  h^ad — ^to  push  its  advantage  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  enterprise  and  daiing." 

Yet  again  Mr.  N.  writes,  "Everywhere  this  immense  secret 
guild — animated  by  one  purpose,  though  employing  all  means,  and 
guided  bj^  one  prescient  mtellect,  though  exercising  every  faculty 
of  each  indiviaual  member — crept  into  kings'  courts,  collegiate 
halls,  lordly  palaces,  concubines'  confessionals,  peoples'  confidence, 
and  papal  favour.  Unwearying  watchfulness,  unslumbering  zeal, 
patient  persistency,  keen  prying  into  every  avenue  opening  the 
least  hope,  and  an  exhaustless  cunning,  led  to  a  success  such  as  the 
papal  power  had  never  attained,  even  in  the  days  of  its  mightiest 
pristige,  its  indisputable  supremacy.  From  being  servants,  tliey 
became  equals,  then  they  aspired  to  mastery,  and  aimed  at  giving 
law  to  Catholic  Christendom."  * 

Li  his  essay  on  Banke's  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  Macaulay 

«  Briiuh  Cantnwenialiit  (1859\  toI.  il.  pp.  147,  149,  150, 152,  wkieb  see. 
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writeB.-^"  Jeraits  were  to  be  found  imder  every  disguise,  and  in 
ererv  country ;  scholars,  phjrsicians,  merchants,  serving-men ;  in 
the  ioetile  court  of  Sweden,  iu  the  old  manor-houses  of  Cheshire, 
among  the  hovels  of  Connaught ;  arguing,  instructing,  consoling, 
stoalme  iiway  the  hearts  of  the  young,  animating  the  courage  of  the 
timid,  Holding  up  the  crucifix  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  Nor 
was  it  less  their  office  to  plot  against  the  thrones  and  lives  of  apos- 
tate  kings,  to  spread  evil  rumours,  to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil 
wars,  to  arm  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  Inflexible  in  nothing  bat  in 
tibeir  fidelity  to  the  Church,  they  were  equally  ready  to  appeal  in  her 
cause  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Extreme 
doctrines  of  obedience  and  extreme  doctrmes  of  liberty,  the  right  of 
rulers  to  misgovern  the  people,  the  right  of  every  one  of  the  people 
to  plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  bad  ruler,  were  inculcated  by 
tiie  same  man,  according  as  he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of 
Philip  or  to  the  snbject  of  Elizabeth.  Some  described  these 
divines  as  the  most  riffid,  others  as  the  most  indulffcnt  of  spiritual 
directors ;  and  both  aescriptions  were  correct.  Tne  tmly  devout 
listened  with  awe  to  the  high  and  saintly  morality  of  the  Jesuit. 
Tke  gay  cavalier  who  had  run  his  rival  through  the  body,  the  frail 
beauty  who  had  forgotten  her  marriage  vow,  fonnd  in  the  Jesuit  an 
easy,  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  who  knew  how  to  make  allowance 
for  the  little  irregularities  of  people  of  fashion.  The  confessor  was 
strict  or  lax,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  penitent.  The  first 
object  was  to  drive  no  person  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Since 
there  were  bad  people,  it  was  better  that  they  should  be  bad 
Catholics  than  baa  Protestants.  If  a  person  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  a  bravo,  a  libertine,  or  a  gambler,  that  was  no  reason  for 
making  him  a  heretic  too.'' 

These  pictures  given  us  by  Mr.  Neil,  and  by  Lord  Macaulay,  of 
Lojola,  and  of  the  order  founded  by  him,  show  us  that  his  and  their 
objects  were,— 

lat.  To  establish  "  an  absolutism  more  real,  a  supremacy  more 
permanent,  a  government  more  potent,  than  that  which  took  initia> 
tion  from  the  Vatican,"  thus  fastening  ^e  chains  of  bondage  more 
firmly  than  ever  on  human  minds. 

2nd.  To  make  every  branch  of  thought  bend  and  incline  Bome- 
ward,  thus  affixing  the  chains  on  the  human  mind  at  every  point, 
and  extending  that  influence  which,  wherever  it  is  successfuUy 
exerted,  is  found  to  be  soul-withering,  intelleot«blighting,  and 
aceursed. 

3rd.  "To  mingle  in  every  political  movement,  and  impart  a 
reliffious  tendency  to  it,"  that  is,  leaven  as  far  as  possible  the  politics 
of  l£e  whole  world  with  the  spirit  of  Boman  Catholicism. 

4tli.  To  beat  back  Protestantism,  and  enter  into  a  crusade  against 
it,  till  the  Church  attained  its  old  predominance,  and  once  more 
enslaved  those  who  had  gained  their  freedom. 

5^1.  To  make  the  general  of  the  order  to  be  honoured  as  having 
dnist  present  in  his  penon. 
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fith.  To  enfovce  obedience  to  him,  whether  .the  olgMStsaad 
aequenoefl  of  ihftt  obedieaee  ^ere  ^ood  er  wieked. 

7th.  To  nMke  ^eveiy  aeaber  of  the  order  his  blind,  unfOM- 
tioniiig  slave. 

8th.  To  make  him  perfectly  imspontible  except  to  the  JBope^ 
who  was  to  ooonpy  tomrds  him  the  place  of  God. 

9lh  To  oeek  to  o>»er(iiiii  Tukis  who  were  opposed  )to  th* 
Church;  to  spread etrife  and  snerehy  in  their  dominions,  andio 
justify  any  indiyidnal  in  being  the  assassin  of  an  hereticel  ruler. 

10th.  To  oveidook  heinous  eyils  in  adhorants  of  the  Chnreh  of 
Borne. 

11th.  To  penetrate  into  the  aeorets  of  eveiy  palace,  senate,  osBBqi* 
assembly,  and  dw^llinc:.  and  use  those  secrets  for  the  advancsment 
of  the  objects  of  the  Chureh. 

Does  the  fact  that  these  were  the  ohtjects  of  Loyola  render  hia 
character  worthy  of  our  admiration  and  respect  F 

The  untiring  pursuit  of  these  objects  was  (THB  leading  feature  of 
his  ohMracter.  Can  any  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  centery 
prenounee  that  character  to  be  worthy  of  admiration,  and  thus  give 
sanction  to  the  systeoiatic  &epumage  emplojed  by  him,  which  to 
every  true  Briton  is 'peculisrly  diatastefuIF  Can. any  iBriiurh  Com^ 
tro*fm*$ialisl  pronounce  that  character  to  be  worthy  of  respect,  andt 
by  so  doini;,  panction  the  trammelling  of  human  thought,  and  that 
w<»8t  of  all  fllayery — a  mental  oae'P 

IV.  In  religion  Loyola  was  profoundly  and  wholly  deoeived. 

'*  His  oyerw rough t  fancy  rcpreaented  with  the  utmost  vivid noaa 
the  Mother-Maid,  with  her  glorified  child,  as  appearia^  to  him  in 
the  radiant  benignity  of  heavenliness,  and  accepting  his  proffered 
devotion." 

Msosulay,  with  his  usual  keen  sense,  writes  of  him,  "  The  same 
lively  imagination,  which  had  been  employed  in  picturing  the  tumult 
of  unreal  battles  and  the  charms  of  unreal  queens,  now  peopled  hia 
solitude  with  saints  and  angels.  The  Holy  Virgin  descended  to 
commune  with  him.  He  faw  the  Saviour  face  to  lace  « ith  the  egie 
of  flesh.  Even  those  mysteries  of  religion,  which  are  the  hardeat 
trial  of  faith,  were  in  his  case  palpable  to  sight.  It  is  difficult  to 
relate  without  a  .pitying  smile,  tnat  in  the  aacrifioe  of  the  mass 
he  saw  transnbstaotiation  take  place,  and  that,  as  he  stood  prajFini^ 
on  the  steps  of 'the  Church  of  ot.  Dominic,  he  saw  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  wepialoud  with  jov and  wonder."  His  expectation  waa 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  heaven  by  his  works,— a  delusion  the  gieataat 
that  ever  can  by  possibility  take  possession  of  the  mind  of  man. 
Poes  his  deceived  condition,  or  his  belief  in  the  mummeries  of  Bome, 
entitle  him  to  our  respect  and  sdmirstienP  Poes  it  not  rssher 
nspresent  him  as  a  shrivelWd,  dvrarfish,  onesided  •epecimen  of  hu- 
manily,  bflieving  anytiiing  that  Some  advaooed,  however  absurd  P 
Is  it  posftihle  for  any  man  not  to  be 'this,  who  is  an  abjeet  dstotee 
of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Church  of  Borne  F 

What  estimable  qualities  was  Loyola  possessed  of? 
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smeeve.  'Bo-was  Sflfdl  of  Tmww,  wlio,  when  hetput  tite 
ttints  to  death,  vainW  inuM^inted  that  he  did  €M  aevvioe. 

.He  I  was  not  destinileof  waadom  in^tfae  ohoioe  of  meaoa  fbr  the 
attunmeiit  of  hia  objects,  btit  it  wag  exerted  for  cmwofthy  purposes. 
ife>Mi  <t£  that  low  kind  which  never  rises  to* the  des^ning  of  aught 
that  is  tmlj  noble.  It  was  wisdom  of  a  sordid  nature,  sueh  as  wb 
often  'See  in. some  of  our  own  eoontrymen,  who  (have  wisdom  of  a 
Iliad  that  roubles  them  to  «niaaB  Ticlies,  or'to^ttToid  the  ill  opinion 
of  the  world  by  deeply  pdlttie  steps.  But  as  to  wisdom  of  a  higher 
diaimoter,  alas!  in  them  it  is  wholly  wnntiog.  Their  minds  tire 
neither  cultivated,  refined,  nor  expaiided,  but  they  are  wofully 
onunped  and  beaolted.  There  was  a  certain  greatness  in  Lojola^ 
SBkeoie,  but  it  wss  greatoasatn  wickedness.  Kis  project  was  a  mas- 
terpiece, but  it  was  a  masterpiece  jof  eyil.  With  respect  to  a  mind 
of  the  >east  t>f  Lojola's,  MacauUy,  in  his  -essay  on  Chatham,  hits  it 
when  he  says  of  the  mind  tsf  GrenviUe,  *'  That  small,  sharp  mind." 

Loyola  had  sel^denial ;  but  it  was  like  tbe  self-denial  of  .^1  real 
Oalbolios,  who,  even  while  they  Ave  nvortifyingthe^esh,  are  grati- 
fying «elf  in  the  faiglMst  'possible  degree,  by  thinking  themselves 
axoesdingly  jreligtoiis  aad  mevitortous  in  tbe  performance  of  their 
deeds.  Thus  in  Lojola,  under  the  ^rb  of  self-denial,  self  was 
^fiDstered,  as  the  nan  who  thinks  withm  himself,  "  'How  humble  I 
sm  !'*  ia.at  that  moment  on  the  pinnade  of  pride.  The  desires  of 
LoyQla<respecting  thesotds  of  men  were  an  infatuation.  We  cannot, 
therefope,  'belioTe  Loyola  to  hare  been  either  a  great  or  a  good  man. 
Bat  we  believe  that  'be  '^as  a  pitiable  dupe,  and,  as  such,  in  no 
degree  entitled  ^  our  admiration  <and  respect.  S.  S. 


politics. 

IB  THE  PERMANENT  CONNECTION  OF  THE  HBOPTISH 
COLONIES  WITH  THE  MOTHEE  COUNTRY  DE- 
BIRA3LEP 

Wb  ^ropoee,  first,  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  derived 
by  an  Old  country  in  possessing  colonial  dependencies;  and, 
secondly,  'to  show  that  when  the  coloniea  have  thrived,  and  become 
^  seats  €^  a 'moderately  large  popukU^ion,  that  then  it  is  ntot'for'ihe 
interest  of  eildier  the  mother  country  or  the  colonies  to  dissever  the 
political  connection  ezieting  between  tbem. 

!^e  formation  of  colonies  is  among  the  oldest  events  handed  down 
by  tmditioD,  or  Teeorded  in  'history.  England  was  not  l^e  first 
snong  European  powers  that  planted  settlements  in  parts  beyead 
Snrope.     She  has  now  acquired  by  her  own  eoloniaation,  and  by 
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the  conquest  of  the  settiieiiients  of  other  nations,  a  more  eztennre 
dominion  over  colonies  than  anj  other  oonntry. 

The  adrantages  that  aocrae  from  colonial  possessions  to  the 
mother  country  are  the  extension  of  the  manofactores  and  the 
trade  of  the  parent  country  by  the  demand  for  Home  products 
which  arises  m  the  colonies,  the  oonseqaent  impulse  given  to 
industry  in  the  old  country,  and  the  opportunities  which  labourerB 
and  small  capitalists  have  of  impronng  their  condition  by  end* 
grating  to  a  country  where  labour  is  wanted,  and  where  land  is  to 
be  had  at  a  low  price.  Many  of  our  colonies  are  desirable  posts  for 
protecting  British  commerce  and  shipning. 

Another  advantage  may  be  said  to  be  the  establishment  of  penal 
colonies,  where  convicts  can  be  employ^ed  on  the  public  worica, 
instead  of  being  set  free  in  England  with  a  ticket-of-leave  before 
the  expiration  of  their  sentences.  But  the  chief  motive  for  esta- 
blishing colonies  is,  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  provide 
its  surplus  population  and  capital  with  a  wider  field  for  their 
energies  and  employment  than  they  would  possess  if  they  remained 
in  a  thickly  populated  territory.  When  families  from  a  civilized 
nation  take  possession  either  of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so  thinly 
peopled  that  the  natives  readily  give  place  to  the  new  settlers,  that 
colony  advances  more  rai>idly  in  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  life 
than  any  other  human  society.  This  prosperity  of  new  colonies  is 
easily  accounted  for  when  we  consioer  that  the  colonists  carry 
from  the  old  country  a  superior  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and 
of  other  useful  arts  than  is  possessed  bv  the  savage,  or  half-civilized 
people  they  are  about  to  supplant.  Again,  they  canr  with  them 
some  notion  of  the  regular  government  under  which  they  have 
previously  existed,  and  they  naturally  establish  a  very  similar 
system  in  the  new  settlement. 

The  effect  of  the  colonial  trade  is  to  open  a  great,  though  distant, 
market  for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  British  industry  as  may 
exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer  home.  Agriculture 
is  the  proper  business  of  all  new  colonies,  the  cheapness  of  land 
rendering  this  employment  more  advanta^eoos  than  any  other. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  manufacturing  country,  and  one  of 
the  best-uses  of  its  colonies  is  to  barter  its  skSled  manufactures  for 
the  grain,  wool,  &c.,  from  its  colonies.  English  colonists  have 
never  yet  contributed  anything  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother 
country,  or  towards  the  support  of  its  civil  government.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  hitherto  been  defended  almost  entirely  at  the 
cost  of  the  old  country.  Thus,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
expenditure  of  Gk>vemment  providing  for  the  defence  and  protec- 
tion of  our  colonies  has  constantly  fallen  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  parent  state,  leaving  only  the  veir  moderate  amount  required 
for  civil  government  to  be  l>ome  by  tne  settlers.  The  advantages 
of  being  a  colonial  dependency  of  Britain,  therefore,  seem  great. 
It  is  protected  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  it  is  aUowed  to  manage 
its  own  affairs,  which  it  aoes  by  an  Assembly  of'theBepresentatives 
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of  the  people,  who  have  the  sole  right  of  impoBing  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port oi  the  colony.  To  mention  a  particular  instance,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  Talue  of  a  modem  colony,  we  name  that  m  North 
America.  There  is  no  colony  of  which  the  progress  has  been  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  the  English  there.  There  the  emigrant 
foond  plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  his  own  affairs  in 
his  own  way, — me  two  chief  requisites  for  the  prosperity  of  all  new 
edonies.  The  general  adyantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  colonization  of  the  American  continent  consist,  first,  in  the 
increase  of  enjoyments ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its 
industry.  The  yarious  products  of  Ajnerica  imported  into  Europe 
famish  the  people  of  this  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  so  contributed 
to  increase  their  enjoyments.  The  colonisation  of  America,  it  will 
be  aUowed,  has  contributed  to  augment  the  industry  of  all  those 
oountries  which  trade  with  it.  The  particular  advantages  which 
England  derives  from  the  colonies  which  belong  to  it  are  of  two 
dinerent  natures:  first,  those  common  advantages  which  every 
empire  derives  from  the  proyinces  subject  to  its  sway ;  and,  secondly, 
tibose  peculiar  adyantages  which  result  from  provinces  of  so  peculiar 
a  nature  as  the  English  colonies  in  the  New  World.  These  latter 
advantages  may  be  called  the  trading  facilities  enjoyed  by  tiie 
mother  country  with  its  colonies.  These  advantages,  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  are  now  lost  to  England,  owing  to 
the  seyerance  of  the  connection  between  the  two  countries ;  and  the 
American  Congress  has  lately  levied  such  a  high  rate  of  duties  on 
impo^rted  goods,  as  would,  if  it  were  not  for  the  anomalous  state  of 
afiaira  existing  at  the  present  time,  practically  exclude  business 
transactions  with  Europeans.  This  policy  has  been  adopted  to 
protect  the  nafire  manuracturer.  Canada  still  belongs  to  f^gland, 
and  we  haye  no  cause  to  fear  its  Government  pursuing  the  same 
mistaken  poUcy,  because  it  knows  that  Britain  would  be  able  to 
obtain  redoress. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  benefits  are  reciprocal 
between  the  old  country  and  her  colonies ;  but  the  question l>eing 
rnsed  whether  the  connection  should  be  a  permanent  one,  we  reply 
in  the  affirmatiye,  for  the  following  reasons : — First,  because  most  of 
the  arguments  which  are  urged  m  favour  of  the  original  coloniza- 
tion remain  in  force  for  ages  to  come.  Secondly,  because  the  only 
XDBtanoe  on  record  in  modern  times  (the  United  States)  where 
a  colony  has  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  has 
proved  to  be  no  blessing  to  its  people.  No  one  by  a  stretch  of  his 
miaffination  can  conceive  of  any  calamity  as  likely  to  have  happened 
to  tne  Americans  in  consequence  of  their  remaining  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  like  unto  that  which  is  now  afflicting  that 
uidiappy  peopK, — a  calanaity  which  will  be  felt  to  the  last  day  of 
its  exiatenee  as  a  nation.  Were  Canada  to  declare  its  independence, 
does  any  rational  man  believe  it  would  be  able  to  hold  its  own 
againat  its  powerful  Southern  neighbours  P    No ;  withdrawal  from 
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the  protecUon  of  EnglMid  melHiB,  inib.  her,  aba^rptiMi  into  tk» 
Axnaricaa  republic 

A  colony  that  has  been  treated  with  the  oanaideratiMi  wUcii 
Britain  shows  to  those  whieh  are  attached,  to  it  by  ties  of  sympaAjf 
and' common  descent,  is  notjontified  in  risina  in  rebellion  affsittst 
its  protector.  In  anoient  times  it  was  ar^ed  by  the  Coreyraaast 
that  "  a  colony  oogbt  to  respect  the  mother  country  as-  lonii^  as  the 
mother  country  deals  justly  and  kindly  by  it ;  bnt  if  the  colony  be 
injured  and  wrongly  nsed  by  the  mother  eountry,  then  tbe  tie  is 
broken^  and  they  Mcome  alienated  from  each  other,  because  colonists 
are  not  sent  out  as  subjects^  but  as  free  men,  to  have  equal  rights 
with  those  who  remain  at  home.*'  If  it  once  became  a  probsUe 
eventuality  that  English  colonies  would,  in  the  course  of  time^ 
sever  the  connection  with  the  metropolis,  or  mother  oountry,  many 
capitalists  would  refuse  to  invest  their  money  in  our  colonial  de*> 
pendeuciesi  —  thus  greatly  increasing  the  only  drawback,  whioh 
now  exists  to  the  rapid  prognas  of  the  colonies.  To  propose  that 
Great  Britain  should  voluntarily  give  up  authority  over  her  settles 
ments,  would  be  to  propose  such  a>  measure  as  never  would  be 
adopted  by  any  nation,  ouch  sacrificesi  though  they  might  possibly 
be  agreeable  to  the  interest,  are  always  mortifying  to  the  pride,  <n 
every  nation.  The  loss  we  are  now  susttaining  by  the  United  Sta^ 
no  longer  belonging  to  us  is  too  apparent  to  require  dwelling  upon. 

M.  fi.  goes  back  to  the  history  of  ancient  colonisation  by  the 
Ghreeks  and  Bomans  to  support  the  position  he  takes  in  this  debate ; 
but  as  their  various  systems  are  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we 
dismiss  his  opening  article,  and  await  his  views  on  the  results 
of  modem  colonization.  B.  B. 

IfEOATIVB  AKTICLE. — ^11. 

We  closed  our  first  article  by  a  promise  to  show  that  a  review  of 
the  modern  colonial  policy  of  Europe  will  negative  the  proposition 
in  debate.  To  redeem  our  j^ledge,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  principal  colonial  powers. 

Modem  colonization  originated  with  the  necessities  of  Itailiaii 
eommerce.  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  established  factories  in  Egypt 
and  the  Levant,  the  same  in  nature  and  design  as  our  Anglo^Chinese 
seaports.  The  Genoese  seized  parts  of  the  Crimea,  and  conducted 
iheir  mercantile  factories  on  pnnciples  that  ha?e  been  mueh  oom^ 
mended ;  but  the  Venetian  occupation  of  the  Ionian  Isles  wtm-mowt 
military  than  commercial.  The  spirit  of  colonial  enterprise  oould 
not,  however,  be  evoked  while  commerce  was  in  swaddling  bands^ 
trade  confined  to  land  carriage,  and  navigation  to  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet  transferred  traffic  from  land  to  water,  and  the  tedious,  cir^ 
ouitouB,  and  perilous  cossting  trade  was  eacohanged  for  the  bolder, 
safer,  and  more  expeditious  voyage  on  the  ooeaa«  The  daring  spirit 
of  Henry  the  Naviffstor,  the  sagacity  of  Columbus,  the  foresight 
and  firmness  of  our  maiden  Queen  in  disputing  the  claims  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  discovered  lands  in  ooth 
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bemiBpiiesei,  and  the  Suropean  mania  fyt  gold  and  glory,  at  last 
vooaea  tlie  spirit  of  modem  oolonixstion. 

Tenetiaa  oommeroe  with  India,  tfiA  Egypt,  waa  too  tempting  a 
numopoij  to  escape  the  enry  of  Europe.  To  oirerreach  the  Italiso, 
the  Portuguese  sought  some  other  route  to  the  East.  Fu^ozically 
enough,  Columbus  sought  to  get  to  the  East  bj  sailing  to  the  West. 
Bartolomeo  Diae  disoorered  the  Cape  of  Storms ;  Yasco  de  Gams 
vonnded  it,  and  his  king  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Ifilitary  garrisons  dotted  tiie  coast,  first  to  protect  their  trade,  and 
then  to  subjugate  the  natives.  Such  settlements  in  lodia  grew  into 
an  empire,  of  which  Groa  became  the  seat  of  goyemment.  In  South 
Amenoa,  Brazil  was  colonized.  But  the  object  of  Portugal  was  to 
emich  herself  and  extend  the  dominions  of  the  Papacy.  Her  heroic 
snd  chivalrous  enterprise  soon  sunk  into  effeminacy  under  luxury 
and  tiie  enthraldom  of  an  all-grasping  priesthood.  Subjugated  by 
Spain  in  Europe,  and  harassed  by  the  Dutch,  who  wrested  some  of 
ber  Brazilian  proTinces,  Portugal  began  to  dechne  as  a  colonial  power. 
Her  system  was  doublr  oppressive — politically  and  spiritually ;  and 
St  the  present  time  all  her  most  important  settlements  have,  by 
the  assertion  of  their  independence,  declared  that  the  permanent 
connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country  is  not  desirable. 

The  discoTery  of  San  Salvador  deluged  Spain  with  gold,  and 
America  and  her  islands  with  blood.  In  three  years  Cortez  con- 
mured  Mexico,  and  before  the  year  1535  Pizarro  overran  Pern, 
Chili,  and  Quito.  In  the  course  of  another  twelve  months  New 
Grenada  and  Tierra  Pirma  became  parts  of  the  splendid  colonial 
empire  of  Spain.  Having  pillaged  the  natives  of  all  their  miserable 
trinkets,  the  Spaniards  commenced  the  search  for  hidden  treasures. 
Commercial  towns  dotted  the  coaiits,  and  forts  frowned  upon  the 
mines  in  the  interior.  Spain  colonized  as  she  oonquered — ^in  defiance 
of  every  fSeeling  of  humanity.  Colonial  trade  was  restricted  to  Se* 
ville,  Porto  BeUo,  and  Vera  Cruz,  to  enrich  the  favoured  few  in  the 
motiier  state,  and  to  impoverish  the  many  in  the  settlements.  For 
a  time  her  suicidal  policy  nurtured  Lima,  Mexico,  and  Quito  into 
poffalofos  cities;  but  ner  short-sighted  policy  ultimately  dismembered 
Ler- colonial  empire.  She  destroyed  more  nations  than  she  planted* 
Her  daughters  ultimately  asserted  their  independence,  and  once 
more  history  declares  that  the  permanent  connection  of  the  colonies 
with  the  mother  country  is  not  desirable. 

A.  hjaiidful  of  Protestants  snatched  their  land — ^marshes  and  sand 
bilk — from  the  ocean,  and  their  place  in  the  European  family  of 
naiiflna  from  under  the  sceptre  of  Spain.  For  a  time,  the  Dutch 
ware  contented  with  the  Irode  of  carriers  from  Lisbon  to  other 
European  ports;  but  refusing  the  continuance  of  this  lucrative 
traffic,  Hofiand  became  a  diwgerous  and  successful  rival.  Her 
fleets  soon  absorbed  the  ocean  ^ade  with  India.  The  Dutch  Bast 
India  Company  rose  out  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  desire  to  make 
the  connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  state  permanent. 
The  merchants  of  Antwerp  snd  Ameterdam  monopolized  the  trade 
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with  Japan ;  and  Holland,  by  the  ooonpation  of  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  rose  into  the  third  great  colonial  power  in  Europe.  Bat 
their  love  of  independence  was  one-sided.  A  system  of  exclusive- 
ness  and  misrule  was  the  origin  of  Dutch  colonial  greatness.  That 
very  system  of  exclusiveness  and  tyranny  was  re-established  in 
every  Dutch  settlement ;  and  Holland  has  now  no  colonies  of  which 
she  can  boast.  Nowhere  was  the  connection  of  colonies  with  the 
mother  state  less  desirable  than  Jbetween  Dutch  settlements  and 
Holland.  Let  the  eye  rest  npon  Jaya,  before  and  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  British,  under  sir  Stamford  B-affles,  and  a  solemn 
negatiye  is  given  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  gentlest  of  slaye-masters,  and  among  the  most  liberal  in  colo- 
nial policy ,  is  France.  The  least  enterprising,  and  the  least  suoceasf ol 
in  colonial  schemes,  are  the  French.  Her  greatest  statesman,  in 
this  relation,  was  Colbert.  With  the  usual  energies  of  a  Protestant 
mind,  he  projected  a  gigantic  scheme  of  French  colonization,  to 
embrace  the  western  half  of  North  America.  He  succeeded  in 
improying  the  roads  and  canals  of  his  country,  extended  her  com- 
merce, and  taught  her  sons  to  manufacture.  He  built  goyemment 
docks,  created  a  nayy,  originated  the  French  census,  founded 
libraries  and  academies,  laid  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  finest 
palaces  and  boulevards  of  Paris,  constructed  the  quays  on  the 
oanks  of  the  Seine,  and  designed  some  of  the  triumphal  arches 
which  graced  the  finest  European  capital.  But  not  eyen  Colbert 
could  permamently  connect  colonies  with  the  mother  state.  St. 
Domingo  revolted  from  French  domination,  and  Hayti  is  the  only 
West  India  island  goyerned  by  the  black  races  in  that  archipelago. 
Buccaneers  and  smugglers  raised  her  insular  possessions  into 
importance;  but  their  connection  with  France  laid  them  at  the 
mercy  of  British  fleets.  Louisiana  was  abandoned,  reclaimed,  and 
then  sold  to  her  present  owners.  Kew  France  was  turned  into 
British  Canada.  French  Acadia  became  the  British  Noya  Scotia 
and  ^Newfoundland.  Her  extensiye  Indian  possessions  dwindled 
down,  under  our  Clives,  Hastings,  and  Wellesleys,  into  Pondicherry, 
Earical,  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Had  French  colonization  been 
based  on  the  principles  of  Grecian  and  Phoenician  systems,  France 
would  have  found  strength  and  wealth  where  she  had  only  so  many 
vulnerable  points  for  mortal  wounds. 

Last  in  the  field,  and  long  the  least  in  colonial  enterprise,  was 
Britain.  The  spirit  to  aoquire,  conquer,  and  colonize  awoke  under 
Elizabeth,  was  strengthened  under  Cromwell,  stunned  nnder  our 
Walpoles,  Bockinghams,  and  Norths,  reviyed  when  general  Euro- 
pean wars  thrust  colonies  into  her  hands  as  fast  as  battles  were 
won  on  sea  and  land.  The  history  of  her  colonial  policy  is  to  be 
admired  only  by  contrasting  it  with  those  of  Venice,  Portugal, 
Snain,  and  Holland.  Less  illiberal  and  suicidal  than  those  of 
otners,  but  illiberal,  selfish,  and  suicidal  enough. 

The  history  of  Britain,  from  first  to  last,  is  but  a  histoiy  of  colo- 
nization.   Greek  and  Phoenician  settlements  on  our  southern  coasts 
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cirry  tiie  imagination  further  back  than  histoij  can  travel.  The 
^axon  chronicles  bring  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  from  Armenia. 
MiildoQ,  in  the  reifpi  of  Clandias,  was  the  first  Boman  colony. 
Under  the  mild  adnunistrationof  Agricola,  the  Romans  fairly  settled 
down  as  colonists ;  and  besides  the  earthen  rampi&rt  of  Adrian,  tb 
vail  of  Severus,  they  bequeathed  some  knowledge  of  law  and  socL 
order.  But  will  our  friends  maintain,  in  their  affirmative  articles, 
that  the  permanent  connection  of  Britain  with  Eome  was  desirable  P 

Desirable  or  undesirable,  the  Goths,  Hans,  and  Vandals  decided 
the  qnestion  in  Italy ;  and  the  Fiots,  Soots,  and  Saxons  in  Britain, 
without  waitine  for  the  opinion  of  the  British  Coniroeersialist,  The 
bine-eyed  and  Tight-haired  races  of  Northern  Genu  tay,  whom  Some 
conld  not  conquer,  seized  our  island,  which  the  K  )man  system  of 
colonization  had  enslaved,  civilized,  and  rendere*!  efidminate.  The 
Saxon  Heptarchy  rose  into  existence,  and,  because  the  colonists 
dissolved  the  connection  between  the  colony  and  the  molher-statCy 
England  be^n  her  career  of  colonization. 

The  piratical  settlements  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  in  Northum- 
berland, and  the  short-lived  Anglo-Danish  monarchy,  need  not 
detain  us.  It  is  enough,  in  passing,  to  note  that  it  was  a  happy 
thing  for  the  world  th^  the  connection  of  the  colonies  with  ifen- 
msrk  was  not  made  permanent.  The  same  ia  the  verdict  pronounced 
by  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Normans  infused  a  commercial 
element  into  the  Saxon  character ;  but  had  Britain  been  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  Prankish  empire,  when  would  the  British 
CatUroversialUt  have  come  into  existence  P 

The  English  failed,  like  the  Dutch,  in  opening  a  way  to  India 
through  the  Arctic  seas.  The  English,  like  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Dutch,  were  success^  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Storms.  In 
1591,  they  unfurled  a  flag  on  the  coasts  of  Hiudoatan  which  still 
braves  th^  battle  and  the  oreeze.  Por  seventy  years,  however,  the 
Isbnd  of  St.  Helena,  Port  G^eorge  at  Madras,  and  a  few  trading 
establishments  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  were  aU 
the  British  possessions  required  to  protect  our  commerce.  After  a 
eourse  of  alternate  vigour  and  decline  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
ei^teenth  century,  the  East  India  Company  at  length  found  itself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  which  grew  u^n  the  decay  of  the 
Mogul  power,  and  the  extinction  of  Prench  mfluenoe,  under  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  Clive  and  Hastings. 

Impelled  by  a  destiny  equally  unforeseen,  England  had  been 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  more  glorious  empire  in  the  West. 
In  lS)6,  the  London  and  Plymouth  Companies  were  formed ;  the 
former  to  colonize  in  South,  and  the  latter  in  North  America. 
These  companies  were  oonstitnted  on  the  most  selfish  of  principles. 
To  monopolize  trade  between  the  settlements  and  privileged  persons 
at  home  was  their  sole  aim  and  result.  Their  diiwolutioa  was 
seceasary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  constitution  suited  to  the  growinf^ 
wants  of  peoples  and  nations  that  naturally  thought  of  somethi 
bejond  the  aggrandizement  of  a  country  they  had  forsaken. 

1863.  ir 
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P^ham,  by>  gfnmfi'of  landito  ditbanoMt  soldiera  aodisiilon^  laid 
tine  foundation  of  Hnlifaa:.  Frenoh  jealoutiea  pluniB^ad  us  into  a 
warttt'fitstadveraeto  our  odomalpoBMnioiu,  butwhioh  eventaally 
led'  to  onr  aoqniaition  of  Cftpada^  While  Amoman  states  were 
thns^  sprin^ng  up  under  a  ▼arietyof  inflaenoes^  the  introduction  of 
the  sugar  cane  and' the  coffee  plant  vpss  dfeveloping  the  West  India 
islAndft  into  commercial' importance.  Wbila  our  soldiers  and  their 
S^pOT"  mercenaries  were  eipelling  Dnpleiz,  with-  his  Freneh  troops 
siA  traders  from  India*  our  sailors  wefe<  wvesting  island  after 
iflUmd  from 'every  ookmaal^  power  in  Euiopti.  The  Treaty  of  Paris* 
iir  1763i  effbcted  Pome  ohangesi  but  fttill  most  of  her  oonqiieBts 
were  retained  by  England. 

And  now  tiMvmbarrsBsmentS'of  the  imperial  exofaequer  suggested 
tliff'introdtietfOn  of  the  excise  and- customs <  into  ih»  ooloniea^  The 
Stunp  Act^  of  1764  rev<ealed  the  energies  of  a  people  we  -  had 
bvoii^t'  into'  existence  only  to  tax.  Thus  first  American  Congreaa 
met  at  New  York,  in  1765,  and  Bbckingham  yielded  the  stunp 
duty,  but  maintainrd  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  lb.  assertion  of 
this  right,  Lord  North  taxed  glas*,  paper;. and.  tea.  The  colonista 
began  to  think  that  peraons  i^ho  can  wnta>  the' afiBrmative  to  the 
proposition  before^  us^  were  to  be  resisted  .to 'the  death,  and  forced 
tile-  repeal  of  the  tax  on  glass  and  papen;  the  tax  on  tea  was 
r0tldned>by  onr  ^tatlssmen  on  the  ground. dnit. a  permanent  connec- 
tiott'of  BritiBh  cok>nies  ought  to  be  maintained  ^t  all  hazards.  The 
oolbnists,  however,  had  wealth,  and  could  pay  the  imposts ;  but  the 
colonists  had  left  England  in  assertion  of  the  great  pRuetples  -of 
religioQd  and  civil  freedom,  and  would*  noti  concede  the  right  of 
taxation.  Edmund  Burke  exhausted  his  eloquence  in  Tain*  on- 
bellalf  of  the  colonial  right  tx>  8elt»texatioB«  Opposition  and  rer<^t 
iir  Massachusetts,  and  war  -in  New  England^  soon  prcnred  that  we 
hadoTerrated  colonial  forbearattce.andund>rrated  the  colonial  power 
of  resistance*  The  delegates  of  thirteen  pronnoes  met  in- 1776,  and 
once  more  the  history  of  the  world  declared,  in  the  year>  1782,  that 
tUe  permanent  connection  of'  the  colonies > with. the  mothec  country 
was  Mo^  desirable. 

This  important  revolution  should  be  judged  hjr  three  great 
residts.  First,  in  relation  to  America;  One  cJ'the  first  aett*  of  the 
06ttgre8s  was  to  organize  mto  a  state  some  thirty  thousand 'persona^ 
who  were  denied  the  rights  of  colonists  by  the  parent  state.  Erom 
a- selfish  and  restrictive  commercial  pelioy*  settlementa  in  tke 
interior  were  discouraged,  and  fosteied«  only  on  the  saa*coasts. 
"  Squatting,"  with  all  its  social  inconvenisnees,  was  the  result  of  tfaia 
fl^vtem.  TheCoBgress  legalised  the  eostonsion  of  civiUsation,  into 
toe  back  settlements,  and  from  that'  moMent  emigratieft.  steadily 
adtanced  westward.  Lea^ng  behind  the  Alleghany  mountaia% 
tUe*  stream  of  population  sprcwd  on,  and  placed  under  ctriliaation 
the  splendid  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi.  Aloag  tlw  bordera  of  the 
states,  some  twelre  hundred  miles  in  lengthy  tfaeBmnpean  pepn- 
lation  adffnaoed^  aceording  to  Dar  Tooqpmrilk**'  ertifc^  at'  tke 
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mMot  mte  of  wvenfcMa  milM  p«r  ammm!  The  states  of  ISfmft 
Meraoo^OrBffo«».13BKta,  and  Galifonua,  hare  mpidly  extended  tW 
dominions  of.  tha^rafpiablie-  from  >tb»  AUanlie  to 'the  Paoifie  Geeaik. 
Ihiring  their  eonneotiai  with  the  mother  oonst^,  the  etatee  •wvne- 
hampered,  and  vast  and.  fertile  fields  were  ahaadooed  to  ssvnfpesi/ 
No  sooner  had  that-  oonneetiofi  been  diasoired*  than  the*  Uoited 
States  began  to  dsrelop  their  greatness^ 

Seoottdly,  ip  velatton  t6  the  mother  country*  this  dissolution- waS' 
A^oally  benefieial.    Compelled  to  find  some  fredi  oatist.  for  her 
Hheam  of  oonriets,  England  tamed  from  Amerioa*  to  AuKtraiiay  asKl 
formed,  in  178f ,  the  penal  setUemeDts  of  New  South  Walesi    An 
island  of  continental  aimensions  was. long  OTerlooked,  aad  our  finfr 
tttempla  at  colonization  in  Auskmlia  consulted  of  a  tempoeaty 
enesmpment  of  nine  hundred  souls  in  Port  Jackson.    The  city  of 
Sydney  soon  roee  into  existence, — ^the  capital  of  New  South  'Wales 
—with  its  tweoty>4me  counties,  and  the  germ  of  some  eighty  oitiw* 
Three  other  great  coloniei»— South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Vic* 
toria — ^have  rapidly  followed  eaeh  other,  leaving  Western  Auntralia*. 
and  Fort  Bssington  in  the  north  ont  of  oar  odleulation.    Wherav 
bat  eighty  yean  ago,*  the  silence  of  trackless  forests  wa8>  broken  only 
by  the  footstepa  of  a  most  degrsded  specimen  of  humanity,  stagB» 
coaches  now  rattle,  on  maoadainuied  roads,  from  town  to  town,  and 
omnibuses  ply  in  streets  lined  with  shopis  glittering  wilh>plaie-giasa 
and  gas-jets.    The  steam-eogine,  with  its  chronic  coi^  aud  shrill 
whistle,  scare  the  emu  and  kangaroo ;  and  the  electric  telegraph 
diffusefiT  information  on  wings  of  lightning.    The  bark  iiuts  of  tne 
nvage,  more  simple  and  less  ornate  thui  the  Australian  bower 
birds'  nests,  have  oeen  displaced  by  frowning  forts,  grao^ul  spina, 
loffy  warehoutes,  and  classic  banks ;  insurance,  newspaper,  and 
printing' oiBoes ;  cathedrak^  churches,  and  chapels;  market<plaoeS| 
exdiaages,  oonmiodioos  hotels,  theatres,    and  demoralizing  gin- 
palaces.     Psddle-wheels  and  screws  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
paddles  of  the  frail  canoe;  clippers  ladeu  with  gold  and  copper, 
wool  and  tallow,  and  Great  Britain  steamers,  with  vessela  of  every 
flag,  crowd  the  luarbours  of  a  oonntry  which  two  centuries  a^  was/ 
looked  upon  with  "superstitions  dread,  as  a  stranded  comet  upon  the 
vei^  of  the  earth."    Such  was  the  result  of  that  American  rero* 
lution  which  made  the  permanent  connection  of  certain  British, 
colonies'  with  the  mother-country  a  simple  impossibility.     Sneh 
gnnd  resnlts,  to  both  England  and  Amenoa,  arose  £rom  disscdriqg. 
the  political  ties  between  parent  and  offspring. 

But,  thirdly,  had  our  statesmen  recognized  the  principle  that 
there  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  well,  as  of  individuals, 
when  tutelage  is  as  undesimble  as  it  is  offensive,  the  American 
States  had  parted  from  Kn gland  as  powerful  alliro  and  generous 
rirsls.  Unhappily,  our  short*mghtedness  enforced  wiiat  ought  to 
bsve  been  conceded.  Land,  abundant  and  productive,  would  for 
ages  yet  have  confined  Americans  duefly  to  agncolsaffal  parsuits ; 
our  mpotse  potisy  has  fosced  a  I^Mrell  into  hostile  nvahey  with  our 
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Mancbeater.  Our  ungraceful  concessions,  and  our  own  absurd 
oom  laws,  have  created  American  protection  tariffi,  forcing  into 
unnecessary  existence  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  New 
England  States.  The  position  of  the  old  country  makes  her  of 
necessity  a  manufacturer  of  raw  materials ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
new  country,  with  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  uncleared  and 
untiUed  land,  would  have  made  it  the  producer  of  that  raw  material. 
Indefinitely  remote  would  have  been  the  period  when  American 
capital  coold  be  forced  out  of  the  field  into  tne  factory.  Our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  a  permanent  connection  between  the  colony 
and  the  mother  country  has  converted  friendly  Republicans  into 
fiercely  hostile  Democrats ;  often  turned  American  snips  into  dan- 
gerous privateers ;  and  thrown  our  great  natural  ally  into  the  arms 
of  France  and  Kussia.  Had  we,  in  nqble  generosity  and  Saxon  self- 
reliance,  let  America  rule  herself,  England  and  the  late  United 
States  had,  ere  long,  driven  every  despot,  political  and  religious, 
from  Europe ;  planted  the  cross  over  the  crescent  of  fallen  mosques, 
and  banished  idols  from  every  heathen  temple  in  the  world.  Arm 
in  arm,  Saxon  England  and  Saxon  America  would  have  enfranchised 
Europe,  and  christianized  the  world.  But  the  bitterness  of  parting 
has  continued  to  rankle  in  the  breasts  of  brothers  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  retarded  civilization  by  a  century,  and  deterred 
the  realization  of  the  most  glorious  dreams  and  visions  of  Hebrew 
prophets  and  Christian  apostles.  Cadmus. 


Etil  Effbcts  of  Civil  Wab. — ^At  no  time  does  a  State  menace 
oiher  States  so  strongly  with  conquest,  as  when  it  is  itself  torn 
by  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  All  classes  of  the  people^nobles, 
merchants,  artisans,  and  labourers — ^then  take  up  arms ;  and  when 
peace  has  reunited  their  strength,  this  nation  of  soldiers  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  every  nation  of  mere  citizens.  Besides, 
great  men  are  commonly  found  in  civil  wars,  as  in  the  confusion 
superior  ability  makes  itself  known,  and  finds  the  place  which 
naturally '  belbngs  to  it,  while  in  other  times  men  are  placed  in 
stations  the  lesst  suited  for  them. — Montesquieu. 

HiSTOBT. — The  history  of  the  world  is  one  of  Gk>d's  own  great 
poems. — Hare, 

Pbidb. — Pride  is  the  serpent's  egg,  laid  in  the  hearts  of  all,  but 
hatched  by  none  but  fooia.^^ Samuel  Johnson* s  **  JSurlothrumbo. " 

AtriBOBSHIP. — 

Never  be  in  haste  in  writing. 
Let  what  thou  utterost  be  of  Nature's  flow. 
Not  Art's ;  a  fountain's,  not  a  pump*s.    But  once 
Begun,  work  thou  all  things  into  thy  work ; 
And  set  thyself  about  it  as  the  sea 
About  earth,  lashing  at  it  day  and  night ; 
And  leave  the  stamp  of  thine  own  soul  in  it. 
As  thorough  as  the  fossil  flower  in  clay.^P.  J.  Bailey. 
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Cj^-e  (Swagist. 


IN  MEMOEIAM  MDCCCLXII. 

This  has  been  a  busy  year  with  Death.  His  shafts  have  been 
thrown  broad-cast  over  the  earth.  Accident,  war,  famine,  and 
storm,  have  been  dread  ministrants  to  his  will.  Graves  hare  been 
made  plentifully,  and  "the  mourners  go  about  the  streets"  in 
great  numbers;  for  the  haytime  of  the  old  reaper  has  been  so 
active,  that  no  one  could  refrain  from  the  exclamation,-— "  Each 
passing  moment  that  goes  by  us  now  is  full  of — deaths  ! 

Life  and  its  glories  glide  away,  for  time  is  life.  The  thread  that 
links  the  moments  is  easily  snapped,  and  the  instant  of  the  heart's 
surcease  is  marked  onl^  in  the  calendar  of  Grod.  The  solemnity  of 
the  trust  of  power,  passion,  activity,  intellect,  will,  and  opportunity, 
of  whicli  bemg  is  tne  sum,  can  be  adequately  felt  only  m  the  hour 
when  the  shadow  of  death  is  seen  stealing  over  the  dial-plate  of  the 
soul's  unaccomplished  aims,  duties,  and  hopes ;  or  the  withering  in- 
fluences of  disease  have  entered  into  the  juices  of  the  frame ;  or  the 
chill  of  the  ceaseless  scythe  has  passed  by  a  hair^s  breadth  beside  our 
little  crop  ofjoj,  and,  mayhap,  touched  in  its  ongoing  the  scanty 
freehold  of  a  friend  or  neighoour.  Then  the  worth  of  life  flashes 
on  oar  thought,  and  in  the  heart's  pause  of  that  time  we  realize  the 
infinite  issues  of  the  fleeting  moments.  It  is  well,  often  and 
triumphantly,  to  recall  to  memory  the  achievements  of  men  whose 
pulses,  swiftened  with  life-tides  such  as  those  which  course  along 
the  channels  of  our  own  being,  and  from  their  conquests  over 
difficulty,  inclination,  and  circumstance,  leam  to  take  courage 
in  our  warfare ;  but  it  is  also  well  to  look  at  the  bridgeless  chasm 
the  grave  interposes  between  aim  and  performance,  that  soiac  maj 
be  stimulated  to  do  diligently  the  work  of  life  while  energy  is 
ours,  and  opportunity  is  with  us.  Life  is  a  great  lesson-book  for 
humanity,  and  Death  is  a  stem  teacher.  May  we  not  only  live  to 
leam,  but  also  so  learn  to  live,  that  the  lesson  of  Death  maj  come 
to  us  fittingly,  and  reach  us  in  full  preparedness !  The  gloom  of  an 
"  In  Memonam"  paper  may  thus  oe  effective  in  maldng  the  day- 
dawn  of  new  resolutions  more  gladsome  and  blessed. 

/'  Our  birth  is  but  a  sUrtinir-plate, 
lih  is  the  moiling  of  the  race, 

And  Death  tbe  goal. 
There  all  oar  steps  at  last  are  brooghL 
That  path  alone, — of  all  muonght, — 

la  foond  of  all." 

The  ''toueh  of  change"  has  been  manywheres;  yet,  if  we  look 
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closely  at  tliA  cbunges  wrought,  we  shall  perceive  that  all  has  been 
done  indeed  in  furtherance  of 

"  Ono  far-off  Divine  erent, 
To  which  the  4r)iole creation  moves;*' 

and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  grudge  the  lost,  yet  tenlost;  whom 
the  messenger  has  led  into  another  life.  At  least,  however,  much 
we  may  regret  the  emptying  made  in  'Oor  own  hearts'  coffers 
of  those  whom  peremptory  and  resistless  destiny  has  taken  thence, 
— ^thence  in  nsible  presence,  not  in  memorialed  lore,  respect, 
and<sadne88,— ^we  sbati  not  repine  at  their  outgoing  from  the  press 
of  Tuddy,  busy,  earthly  life,  into  that  exceeding  glory, — the  Hfe 
eternal. 

The  most  commonplace  grave,  which  occupies  the  oitt'>of-the-w«y 
-nooks  of  the  furrowed  '^  Crod's  acre,"  closes  over  a  biogra|^  written 
in  the  dust- becoming  he^rt,  yet  having  everlasting  issues.  !Fhe 
tenant' soul  has  left  its  mortal  tabernacle  and  laid  aside  its  agent, 
but  it  can  never  dissever 'from  itself  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  its 
earthly  being.    The  body  may  remain, 

''Still  dwrk,  in  a  Amsp  vaidt,  and  still  aione," 

but  the  soul  carries  in  its  own  essence  the  biography  of  its  earthly 
Hfe,  and  that  biography  is  the  very  basis  of  the  unending  fate  that 
constitutes  its  forever.  Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  regarding  it  as  one 
of  the  uses  of  death  to  teach  us  the  true  uses  of  life  ?  Do  we  err  in 
believiug  that  commonplace  and  everyday  event, — ^a  funeral, — as  a 
God's  monitor  to  the  spared  to  work  out  the  duty  of  each  passing 
hour,  in  the  faith  that,  when  the  Inevitable  comes,  he  who  has  been 
dutiful  and  earnest,  Grod-loving  and  man-befriending,  ^ill  find 
eternity  a  palace  of  unspeakable  delights,  however  sadsome  ^e  spot 
of  earth  in  which  the  clay -clods  cover  the  corpse  f  Surely,  the 
sanctities  of  grief  are  not  ail  felt  in  vain ;  surely,  the  sorrovr  of  the 
'hearts  from  wnom  the  treasury  of  their  affection  has  been  refit  is  not 
a  shadow  east  without  a  causing  light ;  surely,  the  hopes  that  pierce 
the  irtbw  up-rolling  curtain  of  the  future  are  not  avaiiless  ;  surely, 
the  well-remembered  lives  ofjm  age's  benefactors  are  not  memories 
only, — but  real  and  existent  entities,  laid  up  in  the  gamer-house 
of  God !  This  view  of  life- as  a  time  of  duty,  and  of  death  as  the 
dosing  of  the.record  of  its  doings,  aims,  neglects,  and  short-comings, 
should  be  wrought  in  each  heart,  and  carried  constantly  in  all  our 
thoughts,  that  so  we  may  each  have  a^'  well  done"  recorded  in  our 
favour  in  God's  eternal  In  Memoriam. 

The  record  of  the  year  indades  nonatioB^giieving  demise,  such 
as  cast  a  gloom  over  palaoe,  mansion,  houaeboid,  and  cottage  in  the 
drear  December  of  1861 ;  in  fact,  has  inscribed  upon  its  death-scroU 
few  names  of  world-wide  interest,  or  '£uropesn  repute.  In  the 
annals  of  bye-gone  times  death  could,  and  aid,  strike  noble  and 
great  from  the  list  of  the  living.  Last  year  he  has  either  given 
<tli6m  pause,- or  has  had  a  quarry  of  less  CBiebmited  iiiiies  .tada^  at 


or  fkstiojr.  He  hn  aaatAe  ^wwgrM,  blanks  -ia hMorry,  tliougk he 
hmiamde  mare  luiaeroBSioiieB,  as  if  Jie  iuul  been  contented  that 
tirey  <elxMiid  *  *.  mrice  npin  number  wbat they  fwwnt  in  'weight/  *  Lett 
year  be  tiqpped  .at  the  abbbet  houeehold  in  the  world,  and  reft  the 
State  of  one  of  its  best  and  atrongcet  pillars ;  this  year  he  has  left 
Wiadaor  tgosthfllws,  and  :hm  passed  over  to  Lambeth,  wbenoe  he 
has* TemoTed'tbe'Tevy* cope  ana  topmost  of- our  ehnroh  dignitaries. 
Hethas  atncfcan,  witn  hie^iwfiil  pamlysis,  one  of  the  regenerators lef 
XncUa.  (Erom  the  bighflit  soholastic  aiatioa  he  has  recalled  one 
of  Engkiifd's  iipest  intalligenses ;  and  in  the  Holy  Land  he  has 
stilled  the  becrtUieaTe  Of  one  of  ibe;  boldest  and  bnrirest  of  Britoors 
^ougtomsn ;  end  'even  tin  the  wayside  lodgings  of  bootland  baa 
qssnobed  tbe  iiafat  of  p«atrv,  nme,  yet  erratic  as  the  light  rof 
eaaBtets.     Bat-bebaadonelittfe  eJae. 

January  wtas  bat  ihree>  da^  old,  when  science  claimed  a  sa«rifiee 
in  tbe  person  of  T.  G.  jmlbevt,  who  died  b^  the  inhalation  of 
henaole,  while  eKperimenting  npon  its  .properties ;  and  its  consie 
wBB'only  half  nin  wben  (16ta  Jan  )  an  appalling  catastrophe  at- tbe 
Hartley  CoUieBY  levied  the » death-tribute  upon  industry,  and  215 
persons  periabed  in  awfulagonaes  by  that  acctdent,  and  an  extent«ef 
misery  was  created  which  struck  into  the  heart's  core  of  society,  aod 
which  it  fbsniahed  £70,000 to  alleviate.  Some  of  tbe  sufferers  were 
permitted  momenta  of  prayer  before  the  actualities-  of  tbe  future 
broke 'Upon  their  disenuiodied.  spirits;  many  used  these  momeots 
wellf.ana  ibe  inoiee  of  their  ory  doubtlessly  sped  to  the  ever-open 
ear  of  Heaven.  But  this  iwas  only  the  beginning  of  the  year's  woe 
'to  tbe  industrial  dasaesj  m»e  of  a  longer  continnaooe,  of  diner 
extent  iban  that  which  olonded  this  one  I^ortbnmbrian  village 
witb  tbeaever&aovrow  of  aomany  sudden  deaths. 

Two  ^ys  tbereafter,  a  konkble,  Scottish  poat  who  lilted  bis 
bomely.lays  in  tbeilaaguageof  the  fireside,  the  lea-rig.  and  thebay- 
field, 'and  wbose  >smigs  > garage  glee  to  the  merrymakings  of  the 
eonntpy,  'and  taagbtaa'iBirepinmgnse  of  tbe  day,  and  the  joy- 
it  offisrs, — died.  James  Telfer'«  name  is  'less  widely  known  thaii 
the  aweeffy^tomcd  ^verses  invwbich  he  expressed  the  thrill  and  tbvab 
of  ordinamr,' simple  leelinffrbeavts.  .The  essence  of  his  life,  like  tbe 
scent  of  the  bcatber  on  toe  brass,  enrtobes  the  hill  pastureaof  tbe 
"Land  of  tbemoiiDtaki  and  the  flood." 

On  tbe  27ih  Jan.,  full  of  years  and  labours,  not  over  richly 
reworded,  yet  wearing  boBoared  grey  hairs,  and  followed  by  the 
spirits  'of 'SMMayrwbooLdiiB^orks  £ul  ealigbteaed,  encouraged,  and 
'sanotified,  tbeJtev.  J>v.  Tbcnas  Hartwell  Home.eBterBd  into  tbe 
Sapreme  pveeenoe.  tHnbad  been  allowed  a  long  lease  of  life,-*82 
years,  -to  serve  -tbe  'Diviae  Master ;  and  his  *'  Citroduction  to  tbe 
atudy'ofdlbe8crtptu^eB,"^alter  nearly .^tly  years'  usefulness,  is  even 
yet  esteemed,  by  the: bast  critical  authorities,  as  a  valuable  ooin- 
pendium  of  information  regardiiup  ^tbe  Sacred  Writings.  His 
wetka  wApe  immerotis,  bis  oatly  li£  one  of  toil  and  difficulty,  and 
theyeara-hpoagbt/him  nagnteneoagagement,  .bat  be  peaseveredi«n 
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the  use  of  the  powers  of  his  mind ;  he  steadily  held  on  in  the 
counie  of  dut^,  and  latterly  rewsfds  came  to  him.  Bat  on  earth  he 
received  no  mil  reward  for  his  many  labours  and  much  enduring 
persiRteocy.  That  was  reserved  for  tne  time  when  **  God  said*  Tia 
time  to  die,  and  bade  him  go  up  higher." 

On  the  same  day,  the  tremor  of  departure  shivered  through  the 
woven  net  of  silvery  nerves  which  carried  sensations  through  the 
firame  of  Dr.  Hawtrey,  and  the  great  leveller  was  for  one  moment 
head  master  of  Eton  as  he  led  away  into  the  infinite  the  provoat 
of  ite  college.  As  a  man  of  earnestness,  piety,  culture,  scholastic 
ability,  domestic  habits,  and  great  personal  mfluence,  he  was  largely 
'  efTeetive  in  discipliningthe  youth  of  the  countiy  into  fitness  for 
their  several  stations.  He  was  understood  to  have  been  seduloualy 
conscientious,  and  to  have  emplo^red  his  wealth  to  good  purpose. 
In  literature  he  was  little  distinguished  for  his  own  efforts,  though 
what  he  did  accomplish  was  exquisite  of  its  kind ;  but  he  pro- 
moted and  prompted  many  works  of  excellence,  and  placed  his  own 
skill  and  acquirements  freely  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  sought  to 
add  to  the  facilities  of  national  scholarship.  His  usefulness  is 
treasured  up  in  many  minds,  to  be  the  seed  m  after  days  of  adran- 
tages  to  man. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  men  of  name  on  that  day  called  to 
-  foreignness  and  separation  from  the  halls  of  life  to  **  Death's 
'  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode."  Jean  Baptiste  Biot  was  a  sage  whose 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  science  have  been  both  numerous 
and  valuable,  from  the  time  when,  in  1800,  shortly  after  reaching 
his  twenty-fiith  year,  he  began  his  prelections  as  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  College  of  France.  The  friend  of  Laplaoe 
and  Arago,  he  has  done  great  work  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  pliysical  science  genenuly ;  while  his  Eloges  on  Montaigne  and 
Gray  Lsssac  prove  lus  literary  power,  culture,  and  taste.  He 
has  diiitinguisned  himself  botn  as  a  theoretical  and  a  praetieal 
edijcat«>r,  and  he  had  won  honours  from  most  of  the  scientific  asso- 
ciations in  both  hemispheres.  After  a  life  prolonged  beyond  the 
allotted  bounds,  he  diea,  aged  88,  on  27th  January,  and  haa  gone 
from  the  examination  of  the  vestibule  only  of  the  magnificent  temple 
of  creation,  to  the  inner  shrine,  where  the  light  upon  which  he  had 
expended  so  much  research  is  Divine,  and  where  life  becomes 
eternity. 

A  Scottish  divine  of  some  eminence— -Dr.  William  Symingt<m— 
author  of  several  works  of  higher  than  ordinary  ment  upon  the 
mission,  the  work  and  the  nature  of  our  Lord ;  and  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church,  a  sect 
remarkable  for  the  rtraitness  of  ito  views— succumbed  after  a  few 
days*  illness  to  that  Power  which  *'  seals  up  "  every  world -life,  and 
empties  *'  the  quick-for^  and  working-house  of  thought "  of  ito 
tenant — ^in  this  case  a  saintiy  one. 

Chill  Februiir^  dasped  tne  heart  of  a  modest  and  retired  bard, 
one  nhose  exquisite  sweetness  of  thought  gave  utteranoe  to  the 
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feeling  and  bopes  of  the  common  people,  in  his  cold  grasp,  and 
William  Fergnaon  beeame  silent,  still,  and  dead. 

After  fifty  years'  enforcement  of  the  duties  of  man,  after  a  life 
frnitfiil  in  works  of  beneficence  and  charity,  a  ministry  of  grace 
and  mercy,  and  an  apostolate  of  Christian  teachioj^  and  worKing, 
Dr.  Andrew  Beed  rested  from  his  labours  on  26th  iFebraazr,  at  the 
age  of  74.  The  asylnms  and  hospitals,  of  which  he  was  t&e  mitiator, 
iheenergeticfinena,and  the philanthropicpromoter,  form  long-lasting 
monnments  of  his  indefatigable  chantableness.  He  lived  as  weS 
u  wrote  "  No  Fiction."  Scarcely  six  months  before  his  death,  the 
jnbilee  of  his  ministry  was  celebrated  in  Wycliffe  Chapel,  London, 
ind  now  it  is  beliered  he  celebrates  the  eternal  jubilee  of  the  £lder 
Brother  and  Master  of  the  children  of  men. 

Almost  the  only  remainin^^  wit  in  the  parliament-honse  of  the 
northern  metropofis,  an  adroit,  clear-headed,  solid,  earnest  lawyer, 
one  of  the  old  giants  of  the  Blackwood  and  Edinburgh  Beview  time, 
expired  on  Candlemas.  He  was  a  great,  crude  mans  of  concentrated 
but  inanplied  power  of  mind.  He  was  gorged  with  literary  thought, 
but  had  cultured  the  outgiving  faculties  little.  He  was  a  brave 
itroggler  for  right,  and  endured  a  good  deal  of  neglect  in  high 
quarters ;  but  there  are  few  men  Uvins  in  the  activities  of  the  courts 
of  law  who  could  rival  the  whole  exuDerant  life  of  Sheriff  Logan^- 
but  bis  light  is  quenched  in  darkness,  and  the  strong-tried  heart, 
which  urged  the  young  blood  of  the  kingdom  to  intense  effort  and 
ardent  atudy,  while  it  quickened  the  lung-work  of  his  elders  and 
compeers  by  an  all«but  Babelaisian  merriment,  has  had  the  weight 
of  gprave-clods  put  above  its  beatless  valves,  and  a  summer's  grass 
has  grown  over  his  remains. 

In  this  same  month  of  snow-drops,  too,  the  accomplished  Spanish 
statesman,  scholar,  and  dramatist,  Martinez  de  la  Kosa,  underwent 
the  final  conflict.  In  1806,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
professor  of  moral  philosophy.  He  visited  England,  passed  six 
months  in  a  subterranean  dungeon,  endured  exile  in  Africa  and  in 
France.  He  held  offices  of  state,  and  was  President  of  the  Spanish 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  not  more  noteworthy  as  a  pohtician 
than  as  an  author.  The  delicacy  of  his  taste  was  rivallea  only  by 
the  strength  of  his  judgment,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  versification 
is  only  equalled  by  the  aptness  of  his  thoughts.  His  "  Morayma  " 
and  *'(E^ipus"  are  well  known  and  widely  admired,  and  the 
"  Widow  of  PadiUa  "-—written  and  played  during  ^e  siege  of 
Cadi»— is  full  of  grace,  liveliness,  and  force.  Many  other  wons  of 
his  keep  the  stage  of  Lope  da  Vega  and  Calderon  from  stagnation, 
snd  not  a  few  of  his  novels  are  more  readable  than  any  modem 
works  composed  in  the  language  of  Cervantes,  The  curtain  has 
fsllen  upon  his  last  act,  and  ne  has  retired  into  the  impenetrable. 

Marcn,  too,  took  a  minor  Scottish  songster  from  the  snug  cottage 
he  had  built  for  himself  near  Bennington,  which  he  had  occupied 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  led  him  to  the  South  Leith  Church- 
yard at  "  the  cloee  of  his  life's  day  "  to  rest.    **  The  verge  of  time', 
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finmd  Jolm  .Oun|A>«U  atyeaeej  imAy  tct  ateet  tiie  mdmengatmi  Jtme 

who  came  to  "  \ewdL'ikehl9od*'nsalmd'na^ 

•onW  wniettled  orcanfagyrvmi.  debt  'be(tm9A^-iNnUnre*B. 

Mrom  tfae:l8le  of  Wight.  a:raore  dntingmihed  qurit-pMsed  niiian 
Manh  had  only  ^a: three  days'  tsnaatoy  toinm.  (Then 'the  mmd 
which  brightened  Blaehotml  wiih'thd  "ilniewad'ibdreiiiixreB -of tfiir 
^JViaale  Pompkin  "  and  the  **  Ki^ta  at  Meu/'-^hiih  supplied  -^e 
•ata^rB  with**' The»Gbwrie  Ooaapmifly,"  aind  jaavend  otlurtdTflBaa 
'wnttenin  :a  Moiear,  .flextUe,  and  .ph>tiful  manner,  ^Meh  gave  to  -Ae 
luoky  chiMnen  orihe:prssent'genemti0n  '*  LatMbnarks'*'  of  die  Hia- 
rtorira  of  Greece,  England,  and  Sraaee,  and  ike  gifted  ^gencwal 
reader  with  an 'excellent,  an'abneattimaarpasaaible  enmnary,  of  the 
events  of  " The EighteenChnstian- Centuries," and whieh, 'while ^ 
poBseseer  was  Vicar  of  Loxley  (near  fiM»atford-an-Avon):andCBray, 
farre  Warwickshire  weekij«upplies  of^seriaiH,  thon|[htfaI,  Ohmfeisn 
untmetion,  passed  away  rnrni  an  ^  earthly  to  a  celestial  Bonchurah. 

The  obitnaTT  records  of  March  contain,  besidee,  the  name  of 
iS^ile  Vender cmroh,  an  officer  of  La  Vendto,  >and  one  of  'tAe 
Napoleon's  campaigners.  iHe  forsook  the* servioe  of  ^'Oaptein 
:Bword,"  to  take  office nnder  '*  Captain  Pen,")andeampo8ednpwBid8 
of  a  hundred  auceessful  'cphemeval  .drams»  for  :the  ibotUghts  of 
Paris,— he  himself  being  meanwhile -ephemeial  too,  *-4iasi  been  IflEse- 
wise  succesafnl  in  the  outworking  of  tme  great  ''life  dnana^'?wiiflran 
each  acts  upon  the  world's  wide  stage. 

Was  tiiere  a  grim.  ooTertsareasm  in  the  faet  that 'AlBOEaadi^ 
Bimie,  on  All*fiM>lB'  day,  aliter  a  long,  ifoot*>80Ke  joorney,  and  a 
painful  persiatenoy  of  stubborn,  snioidal  'pride,  which  led  him  'to 
nide  his  soul-weary  frame  in  a  Morpeth  bricldSeld,  and  make  his 
laat  living  bed  an  a  hayrick,  was  seised  by  ihB  riotor  of:  all  tint  is 
earthly,  <and  brought  to  the  great  audit?  A  man  of  singnlar, 
though  peculiar  pDwerB,-<-a.sort  of  'British  Poe,  bat  witJi  a  stem 
contempt  of  himself  irking  in'hi^  haughty  spirit,  audh  as  Pee  <  was 
not  man  enough  to  feel, — Bimie  knew  tfaae  iright,  Tct  choae  ^e 
wrong.  lt<  was  a-  woeful  tragedy  ihe •  opening*  of  Apriiilooked  .upon, 
—-a  dissipated  Stoic  casting  away  a  life  to  which  «eleamly  anflar-k 
taken  daties  were  attached,  and  noting  down  the  items  of  death- 
liness  as  they  crept  nearer  and  nearer  :in* their  dread  nmnbaesB*to 
the  aeat  of  organic  vigour,  until  power  was  atriekemftom  tbe^heart, 
and  from  the  cheek  the  blood,  and  the  unralued  life  'was  tafan 
from  its  owner.  Ah!  how  seldom  doiwe  reflect 'that  life  Jiaa  an 
eternal  Talue  too ! 

*<  Oh  God  I  oh  Gddl— that  it  wen  pMsible 
To  uodo  tfaiagB  done  I  toicsll  ImujIc  jraterdaj ! 
That  Time  eonid  tarn  ap  bis  swift  eaadj  glus, 
To  ttBttil'tbBBe  days/  and  to  redeem  OMee  hfmril'* 

(At  London,  a  fBW>day8a£lberward8,^the  designer  of  that  miMaifi- 
eantly-oonceiTed  monument  of 'ShakeepsKo,  -which  won  iheVSaart 
of  <evary  admirer  of  England's  bard,  and  tmankind's  boaat*  friio 


fkited  the  Ihteinattoiial  Exfaibition-^John  Tkomas,  the  'ITMdi 
«*uh>Uir-*exnmd.  ^ot  to  mention  tke  ^borate  aaTT)iie»JDf' the 
Ho^  or  :^i«ieat,  nd  :te  wny  MiiAimm  jgr,n^ot  mm- 
memal  and  aristocratic  palaees,  thisinonmnaDt,  and  tiie  atatnaiof 
M«iidcv&«nd  Grodira,  Bhould  eam  forthe  memoryof  'the  iieulptar 
a  tun-lit  nook  in  the  very  heart  of  the  lover  of  the  sood,  the 
heaotifiil,  and  the  tree,  i^he  Unsculptimible  has  'nadeliiDi  dost, 
irho  ont  of  dnat  so  often  and  so  conningly  wrought  the  •sacqnmte 
swmhhinee  of  life,  and  atiffened,  as  if  marble,  tM  dionght^hossed 
bfoir-  of '^e  artist. 

Sir  John  Kincaid,  an  old  Peninstdar  hero,  whose  pan  illnstfated 
ihe  *waia  in  which  he  bore  a  share,  and  whose  official  life  was 
emplojed  in  the  improTvment  of  man,  died  at  Hastings,  on  20th 
April,  -fiis  hero's  -vrork  was  then  ended,  after  a  somewhat. lengthy 
iluieas;  for, — 

"  The  mightiest  io  one  moment  stoop  to  death." 

A  man  of  sins^alar  ohavacter,  ability,  and  fortune,  J>r.  Joseph 
Wolff,  died  on  May  2tad.  Bom  of  Jewish  parents,  he  became  a 
Booaan  Oatholio  Christian,  and  studied  in  the: best  schools  of  Bome. 
CoQscientioasly  abjuring  the  Papal  creed,  and  therefore  banished 
hem  the  eternal  city,  ne  sought  Protestant  culture  in  the  diief 
anirersities  of  Germany ;  studied  for  a  time  at  Cambridge,  under 
the  JEteT.  C.  Simeon ;  went  to  the  United  States,  and  was  there 
erdsiaed  a  preacher  of  Grod's  word ;  but  shortly  afterwards  under- 
took  pastoral  duty  in  Ireland.  Then  he  went  out  to  Bokhara  as  a 
missionaiy,  and  Iwying  returned  thenoe,  he  accepted  a  commission 
to  endeavour  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Colonel  Stoddaft  and 
Captain  Connolly,  who  had,  however,  previously  met  the  harsh  fate 
of  death.  Aceountaof  his  travels  have  been  published,  as  have  also 
his  views  on  rationalism.  He  was  strangely  restless  in  mind  and 
body ;  but* the  wild  pulses  of  his. heart  have  been  quieted  now,  and 
he  sleeps  the  sleep  toat  knows  no  waking,  under  the  shadow  of  Isle 
Brewer's  spire. 

Hay,  also,  sttw  the  last  hours  of  one  of  Britain's  richest-minded 
men.  Freighted  with  all  that  intense  study  could  bring  to  him, 
stimulated  by  a  desire  to  emulate  the  fame  of  the  oolossal  thinkers  of 
the  olden  times,  exoited  by  the  desire  to  achieve  a  giant  renown, 
sad  full  of  the  flush  of  a  gigantic  ambition,  Henry  Thomas  Buckle 
entered  upon  a  long*dotermi&ed  taskwork,  with  a  devoted ness 
seldom  given  to  the  .greatest  labours  in  these  days.  To  toilsome 
preparation  he  added  the  stores  of  a  deep-thinking  mind,  and  a 
spirit  undaunted  by  a  world's  scorn.  He  planned  a  JPanatkenaea, 
but  he  never  got  beyond  the  vestibule.  "  Envious  death"  poured 
the  poison  of  typhus  fever  intohis  vitals ;  and  in  the  old  city  of  the 
East,  Damascus,  the  modern  thinker  laid  down  his  head  on  the 
death-pillow.  He  had  wandered  by  the  banks  of  the  grand  old 
Nile,  noticed  the  remnants  of  the  Egyptic  civili2ation,  ridden 
through  the  desert,  stood^n  the  shadow  of  Sinai,  crowned  with  the 
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terrors  of  the  Judaic  law,  rested  in  the  birth-city  of  Christianity,  and 
now  he  is  himself  at  rest,  in  a  small  cemetery  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  a  pre-Abrahamic  civilization ;  reposing  in  "  the  hope  which 
alone  makes  life  supportable," — such  are  his  own  words— of  life 
and  immortality  beyond  the  grare.  His  works  have  been  exposed 
to  much  aniroaaversion,  and  their  outspokenness  in  an  age  some- 
what too  tolerant  of  easy-going  make-believe  caused  many  to 
denounce  their  tendency.  Their  multifarious  and  well-systematized 
reading,  their  lucidity  of  expression,  and  their  vast  sooiologrical 
range,  give  them  a  hi^h  place  in  literature.  Perhaps  thev  want  the 
poetic  instight  without  which  history  can  never  be  well  written ; 
out  he  had  recently  left  the  study  to  look  on  life  with  his  own  eyes ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  life  of  grace  was  shedding  its 
influences  on  his  heart  when,  on  Ascension  day,  the  death-dart 
entered  his  frame,  and  far  Damascus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
received  his  body's  ashes. 

June  is  marked  in  British  history  as  the  month  in  which  cmel 
death,  with  remorseless  sharpness,  cut  the  cord  of  a  nobly-ambitioned 
nature  Just  when  his  work  was  done,  and  before  the  applause  of  a 
grateful  nation  could  reward  the  untiring  assiduity  and  haltless 
toil  with  which  Lord  Canning  gave  his  whole  soul's  efforts  to 
stablish  the  empire  of  Britain  ^uly  and  firmly  in  India.  Good  and 
bad  report  weltered  round  him  like  -a  storm-tossed  ocean;  but 
animated  by  an  intelligent,  benevolent,  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
high  task  committed  to  him,  not  only  by  the  government  and 
people  of  Britain,  but  by  the  providence  of  the  Highest,  he  pursued, 
with^an  unfaltering  and  great-souled  courage,  the  duty  berore  him. 
At  a' strange  crisis — a 'crisis  for  which  he  could  seiurcely  by  any 
prevision  have  been  preparedr—the  Governorship  of  India  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  He  went  into  harness  immediately,  he  b''aced  up  his 
heart  to  the  effort,  and  he  went  to  his  work  unflinchingly,  self- 
sacrificingly.  He  lived  through  in  these  short  seven  years  the 
events  of  many  lives.  He  went,  expecting  calm,  and  he  found 
mutinous  rage  and  fierce  rebellion.  Unsffrighted,  he  struck  the 
revolution  blow  on  blow,  till  the  rash  spirit  was  exorcised,  and 

Since  was  sought.  He  superintended  the  annexation  of  India  to  the 
ritish  Empire,  as  a  part  and  portion,  not  as  a  commercial  company's 
depenrienoy,  and  managed  it  through  a  financial  crisis  almost  an 
difficult  as  that  of  the  revolt.  He  underwent  labours  and  endured 
sorrows  such  as  few  men  could  have  sustained ;  but  he  was  nerved 
to  the  task  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  by  a  thirst  for  the  honest  fame 
which  survives  the  body's  burial.  He  touched  his  native  soil  only 
to  die  on  it — only  to  yield  his  worn  frame  to  the  grave. 

^  Oh,  let  not  virtne  seek 
Renmneration  for  the  thing  it  was;  for  beaatj,  wit, 
High  birth*  vigoar  of  bone,  desert  in  servioe, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  sabjecte  all 
To  envione  and  ealomniating  Time." 
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**  There  is  a  luaiory  in  all  men's  liveB,"  ooold  we  but  comprehend 
it.  A  fttadioiu,  self-sustained,  and  unambitious  man,  who  had 
mastered  much  of  the  science  of  the  day,  many  of  the  langus^es  of 
the  world,  and  a  great  desl  of  the  literature  of  Europe  and  India, 
J.  B.  Lindsay,  died  in  Dundee,  22nd  June.  He  was  a  discoverer 
in  many  branches,  a  writer  on  many  topics,  and  an  suthority  on 
qaestionB  of  mathematics  and  languages.  About  150  languages 
were  known  to  him,  and  he  wrote  a  dictionary  of  fifty -three,  which 
cost  him  thirty-five  years'  labour.  He  was  a  patient,  industrious 
worker,  because  he  loved  work,  and  saw  in  knowledge  its  own 
irreat  reward.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  pensioned  by 
her  Majesty,  and  the  works  of  the  freshest  energies  oi  his  life  have 
been  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a  man  of  high  culture,  noble 
desires,  and  extensive  usefulness.  Dr.  John  Hunter,  died  in  harness 
to  his  professional  duties  as  a  teacher.  He  wrote  many  educational 
works,  and  laboured  assiduously  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  the 
working  classes  in  the  delights  of  knowledge.  Many  of  his  choicest 
hours,  much  of  his  rarest  power,  some  of  his  kindliest  thoughts, 
were  given  to  the  helping  on  of  the  Working  Men's  College  in  Ayr. 
He  was  an  unflagging  enthusiast  in  his  own  studies,  and  an  earnest 
promoter  of  intellectual  progress.  His  name  merita  mention  from 
us,  who  knew  his  worth,  and  reverenced  his  character.  Long 
illness  had  worn  him  wan  when  we  last  saw  him,  and  walked 
the  Scottish  hill-sides  with  him  ;  but  life  had  poetry  for. him  then, 
for  it  had  duties,  and  death  had  poetry  for  uim  too,  for  it  had 
beyond  it  hope,  love,  faith,  and  worship. 

In  July  one  of  Edinburgh's  most  distinguished  men — Professor 
T.  S.  Trail — died  in  his  81st  year.  He  was  an  encyclopedic  man, 
regarding  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  His  mind  was  a  dictionary  of 
facis ;  and  science,  with  all  its  multifariousness,  and  in  all  ite  minute- 
ness, was  known  and  visible  to  him  at  one  view.  Ho  was  the  editor 
of  the  two  latest  editions  of  the  Enct/clopadia  Britannica,  and  was 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  a  various  multitude  of  minds.  He 
oonld  occupy  a  wide  ranee  of  the  vast  fields  of  science  himself,  but  he 
welcomed  all  stores  to  this  great  treasure  house.  For  sixty  years 
he  had  daily  read  the  words  of  life  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the 
last  words  ne  read  on  earth  were  those  which  offer  a  welcome  to 
the  faithful  into  a  boundless  world  of  endless  joys — a  Father's  home. 

Duke  Pasquit*r  died  in  Paris  on  4th  July,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five, 
and  has  left  oehind  him  memorials  of  the  most  eventful  period  of 
European  history  subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  Beformation, — the 
period  of  the  Bevolution,  the  Empire,  the  Bestoration,  and  triumph 
of  Chicanery  in  our  own  day.  J.  Lewis  Eicardo  did  not  sustain  tne 
repute  of  his  father's  name,  but  in  his  own  time  did  useful  work,  and 
uoed  in  no  small  degree  the  two  great  freedoms  of  our  era^ 
eom  and  navigation.  A  number  of  less  names  were  blotted  from 
the  catalogue  of  life  on  earth  during  August,  but  wo  remember 
no  one  who^e  fame  has  been  blazoned  in  the  corridors  of  time. 
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A'  loBKt  sereneiife,  a  life  of  eminmit  sbomm)  wag  dosadat  Ad3iii^. 
tQn.on'8ih  September.  Then  the  very  head  of  En^^land'a  Church 
wae  called  hence.  Bom  in  Slenilworth  parsonage,  of  good  fiMBily-, 
and  with  fur  prospects*  his  prosperity  muat  have  eclipsed  the 
brightest  expectations  fonned  of  his  career.  Upon  the  -baais  of 
sdiolarship,  character,  and  qniet  worth  he  bniltaeeorely.  Hononrs 
came  to  him  as  naturally  aa  blossoms  on  an  apple-tree ;  hononra, 
wbieh  like  tbem,  too,  were  prophetic  of  fruit.  Eton  and  Cambridge 
looked  on  him  with  kindly  eyes,  and  his  name  stood  high  as  apriae- 
man  and  medallist.  His  published  works  acquired  a  prompt  repu- 
tation, and  he  became  Canon  of  Durham  just  when  8ir  Walter 
Soott  made  the  fame  of  his  birth-place  resound  through  the  nation. 
The  ancient  city  of  Chester  received  him  as  Bishop  in  1828,  and 
twenty  years  afterwards  he  was  elevated  to  the  chair  of  Augustine, 
A»Becket,  and  Cranmer,  whence  he  bore  rule  over  the  Chuxich  with 
zeal,  care,  moderation  and  decorum .  He  was  a  man  of  probity,  worth, 
amiaHlity,  neither  great  aa  a  man,  a  thinker,  a  scholar,  or  a  theolo- 
gian, but  a  man  who  lived  a  good  Christian  life,  who  did  his  beet  in 
a  perilously  high  position,  and  who,  if  he  has  not  heightened  the 
puolic  respect  for  the  archiepiseopal  chair,  has  not  lowered  it  in  the 
eetimation  of  those  who  think  a  high  moral  character,  even  though 
joined  to  average  abilities,  is  a  fitter  guide  for  the  Church  than  a 
raah  and  heady,  dominant  and  domineering  prelate.  Archbiahon 
Sumner  lived  respected  and  loved,  and  died  deeply  mourned,  and 
the  Church  will  be  fortunate  if  it  finds  a  head  as  calm  in  judgment, 
honestly  anxious  for  usefiilness,  keenly  desirous  of  aiding  in  any 
good  work,  to  manage  her  menaced  future,  and  happy  is  he  wfaio 
ha»  passed  from  the  imlitant  to  the  triumphant  Church. 

Sir  Benjamin  C.  Bredie  had  for  nearly  sixty  years  ''  wrestled  " 
with  Death,  and  with  an  acutely  inductive  mind  had  watched  the 
methods  of  attack  he  practised  on  the  fortress  of  health,  and  set 
himself  professionally  to  counterwork,  so  far  as  human  contrivanee 
could  avail,  the  too  early  oncoming  of  that  hour,  so  dreadM 

"To  a  hnuo  unenoomiMased  with  Derres  of  steel; 
Whan  all  that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  see, 
Shall  paaa  like  an  nanal  myateiy.'* 

The  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  of  the  nervona 
system  on  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  of  vegetable  poisons  on  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts;  while  the 
relations  of  mind  and  matter  in  the  human  frame  attracted  hia 
attention,  and  received  some  valuable  illustration  from  his  inqniriea. 
His  was  a  widely  useful  life,  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  greatly 
honoured  during  it  by  his  professional  compeers ;  but  the  moment 
of  revenge  came,  ana  on  tne  21st  October  the  Insatiable  whetted 
the  dart,  and  drove  it  home.  The  buny  brain  grew  still,  the  keen 
eye  closed,  the  heart  lost  its  native  heat,  and  the  active  ft*amework 
stiflened,  and  the  inauisitive  mind  was  exiled  from  its  eighty-yean- 
old  palace.  His  "  Fsyohologioal  Inquiries  "  were  then  ended,  for 
he  knew  the  rtit. 


A  wiUi  emtitf  biingi  eiAtd  with*  tiM  very  Bpnit  of  acMioiit' 
Boag^  a  faotMtao  Ariel  offa  nittBe»  tabenudliMl  in  &  lowly  phytioal; 
(Kj^niaatum,  and  plaeod*  in  aadlf  n&toiwanl.  oimuDstaDoety  Jamea 
HjicFarlana  waa  one  of  tha  mairek  of  huauuuty^  Like  fiuma,  he 
enjoyed  the  pulse's  maiiilaning  play,  was  prone  to  "pleasure's 
deVioiis  way>'  and  often 

"Mislod  by  fiuic^s  meteor  raf, 
Bj  pmaioD  drireo ; 
BatjTtt  tin  \\%h%  that  ]«d  wtnf 
Wiu  l^ht  fiDOk  hMftn," 


though,  tembl^  ndsnsed; .  Boetoy  went  ehiyering.keealy  thvoagh  hia 
nen^eaaahfrhunaelf  wentahirering  in  beggarly  wretoheanefls  along 
the  road  with  his  pooi^  pedlar's  wallet,  uid  scmie  of  the  sweetest 
lyrics  of  onr  moaem  days  were  .penned  in  obscure  nooks  and 
lowly  lodgin^houses,  amid  the  reveliT  of  trampa,  and  in  the  ^ong 
of  malt-inspired  tongues*  Yet  he  could  write  as  sagely  and  aa  ourtly 
aa  Boehefottoauld^  with  the  eleganoe  of  Cowper,  the  sententious 
wiadom  of  Baoon«  and  the  musical  intonations  of  Shelley.  But  he 
tmfiurred  the  waodering  independence  of  will  his  pedlary  afforded 
ninu  to  fame,  fortuna,  or  oomfortr  and  at  thirty  yeara  of  age  died  in 
a  gpraat  measure  of  the.  worst  of  all  diseases — a  waated  life.  The 
gtinnaeringaof  his  earthly  career  may,  let  us  hope,  be  mBid»  perfect 
ligbt  in  that  life  where  poetry  is  reality. 

On  the  26th  April,  the  baptismal  day  of  Shakespeare,  the  seventy* 
fifUi  birthday  of  Ludwig  Uhland  was  celebrated  at  Leipic,  and 
tharet.OB  the  14th  ^oyember,  the  patriot  poet  died.  Uhland  in- 
earpoaaied  in  the  sweet  Fatherland  music  the  dear  delight  of  German 
aapiration^  ha  took,  nature,  nationality,  and  lifeinto  his  heart,  and 
safer  the  hues  of  fancy  round  them ;  he  animated  the  history  and. 
lespBiid.of  the  Teutonie  race  with  the  renewing  vitality  of  his  own 
sooL  ^ni^ugh  he  bore  the  mantle  of  age  on  his  shoulderst  he'  never 
deaartad  the  oDlouia-of  Hope ;  and  now  he  haa  ^ne  where  Hope's 
fiiU  frnitiaa  is  alone  realizable,  and  the  grave  is  not  his  restmg* 
plaoe ;  ha haafoneelsewhere. 

" £ten  dtdl  death  brings  soals  iato  onion; 
Spirit  with  spirit  beat  liolda  commnnioir: 
asealTfiaitbwitirtlie  inward  e}re. 
Ife  iB^fttf  lift  true  eeoto  •corns  o^gh.'* 

James  Sheridan  Snowlea  waa  the  modem. Massiagei; — a  Shakea<» 
paaaa-wa  aaarea  needj  hope  for.  He  aa  nearly  aa  possible  brou^t 
thaatai^a  ittto  relationship  with  life,  and  emulated  the  elder  drama- 
tiafeawuh;aonaQ  sueoesa.  He- waa  ajnan  of  distinguished  force,  and 
panna  of^reaH.Tigoor  of.  otmeeption*  and  eneEuy  of  language.  As 
a&aioiiitumiali  ha' waaanqyle^,  aaahplay  Wright  Jne.  was  natural,  as  a 
pwiaiilifar,  ishich«  ha  adarwards  became,  be  waa  eameit  and  per» 
saaaiMi  He^paifbBned  iik  hia  own  nlays;.  with  modeaty .  and  graoe^ 
gjriag:  just  emphasis  to  tha  thought,  however,  mora  than  to  the 
■nimii  jEUa  akUlm  twiahing  was  sini^idar  and' efibatiTaf  and  enabled 
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him  easily  to  ontatrip  all  his  riTals  aave  one,  A.  M.  Hartley,  who 
died  in  the  earljp  art  of  the  same  year.  He  was  a  j<raoefiil  speaker, 
and  an  earnest  yet  nnassnminf  man.  He  had  long  been  ailing,  and 
indeed  for  a  large  portion  of  ue  last  feW  months  of  his  life 

**  Noaght  rantined  of  life  wrt  life  itself, 
And  feeling,  thought,  and  motion  were  extinct*" 

Some  years  before  he  died  a  change  came  over  his  spirit.  He  became 
an  earnest,  pioos,  Bible  reader.  This  brought  him  to  serious  eon* 
yiction  on  r&gious  matters,  and  he  became  anxious  to  exert  himself 
for  tlie  good  of  souls.  He  entered  the  Baptist  communion,  and 
laboured  with  much  acceptance  in  their  sabbath-day  assemblies, 
and  not  without  fruit.  He  closed  an  eventful  and  changeful  life  on 
the  last  eyenixig  of  November,  fully  prepared  to  leave  the  earth,  in 
the  serene  anticipation  of  a  higher  life. 

On  the  6th  day  of  December,  suddenly  the  touch  of  the  destroyer 
came  to  one  of  the  most  widelv-read  scholars  of  the  age.  The 
European  and  Asiatic,  Coptic  ana  Egyptic  langua£[es  were  familiar 
as  his  quaint  native  Doric  Scotch,  and  nis  reading  m  ancient  litera- 
ture was  rare  and  wonderftd.  He  loved  to  translate  the  songs  of 
his  native  land  into  the  speech  of  David,  of  Homer,  of  Horace,  and 
of  Goethe ;  and  not  unfrequently  have  his  versions  of  the  lays  of 
Bums  been  sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  and  on  the  margm  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  He  was  a  modest,  honest  man,  whose  s(£olar* 
ship,  rare  as  it  was,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who 
wisned  his  aid.  His  wealth  placed  him  beyond  the  need  of 
struggling  for  fame,  place,  or  recognition,  and  he  was  content  to  be 
more  than  to  seem.  With  what  genuine  love  he  looked  upon  hia 
books !  How  grand  it  was  to  sit  in  that  vast  hall  of  learning,  his 
library,  and  hear  the  utterances  of  the  good  and  kindly  sage  who 
had  gathered  them  from  far  and  near  into  his  home,  into  his  heart ! 
W.  Bell  MacDonald  was  a  gentleman  in  generosity  of  spirit,  life, 
and  feeling,  and  a  man  in  vSl  the  nobler  elements  which  make  up 
that  composite  being.  How  nobly  has  he  translated  "  Faust  "I  how 
wondrously  has  he  transfused  tne  gems  of  Latin  '^erae  into  our 
English  tongue!  how  wisely  has  he  naturalized  Aristotle  as  a  British 
thinker  by  his  version  of  his  works !  and  how  lovingly  did  he  descant 
on  the  Hebrew  scriptures !  Love  and  friendship  db  not  die  when 
man  goes  down  to  the  grave;  and  many  shall  remember  the  sage  of 
Bummerscales  when  more  loudlv  resounded  names  have  faded  on 
the  world's  ear  like  the  echoes  ot  a  nursery  tale. 

A  biographer  and  fictionist,  whose  sympathies  and  firiendlineas 
were  for  years  extended  to  scientific  biA  lettered  men,  and  whose 
own  reputation  was  once  great  in  the  "  circles  "  of  the  metrop<diB, 
passed  aw^  on  the  17th.  In  youth  favoured  by  Coleridge,  in  the 
prime  of  life  consorting  with  Campbell,  Bulwer,  Brougham,  in  her 
womanhood's  vigour  the  wife  of  one  of  the  worthiest  and  ablest  of 
London's  famous  physicians,  jet  the  biographer  of  Wolsey,  Baleigh, 
and  Buckingham,  the  chronicler  of  "  The  Beign  of  Henry  YIII.," 
and  the  authoress  of  <*Anne  Boleyn,"  "  The  Chevalier,"  "Constance 
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Tracy."  &c.  After  losing  her  hnabnnd  and  seeing  her  son  drowned, 
she  still  held  iLe  pen  as  a  kill-grief  and  a  want- supplier,  and  pub* 
iished  some  books  of  much  less  power  and  vigour  or  value  than  their 
predecessors,  on  "The  Queens  of  Society,"  the  "Wits  and  Beaux 
of  Society,"  and  the  "  Literature  of  Society."  Dover  became  the 
place  of  her  death,  though  she  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  at  Byerlej, 
and  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson.  She  was 
industrious  and  somewhat  popular,  but  the  brightest  days  of  her 
life  had  passed,  and  the  sorrow  which  spreads  a  pall  over  life  had 
made  her  less  regretful  of  the  advances  of  the  last  scenes  of  life's 
eventful  history — a  death-bed  and  a  grave. 

On  Christmas  Eve  a  modest  and  ingenious  mind,  a  polished  and 
caustic  wit,  a  frank,  free  nature,  and  a  cogent  thinker,  passed,  after 
an  honourable  and  a  laborious  life,  *'  through  the  shadows."  John 
Leyoester  Adolplyis,  the  son  of  a  historian,  was  himself  a  law 
reporter  and  a  county-court  judge.  His  literary  efforts  began  with 
a  work  of  singular  critical  skill,  in  which  heproved,  and,  as  it  sub- 
sequently turned  out,  correctly,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  **  the 
author  of  Waverley."  He  had  been  long  engaged  in  finishing  his 
father's  "  Histoij  of  England  during  the  Eeign  of  Greorge  III. ;" 
bat  after  sixty-eight  years  of  life,  ana  for  t^  years  of  it  a  professional 
lawyer's  one,  death  has  written  finis  on  his  labours,  ana  called  him 
amqr,  leaving  the  intended  pages  unwritten.  "  To  be  continued  " 
is  also  tiie  destiny  of  the  soul, — but  to  what  end  P 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  memories  of  the  Great  Summoner  which 

Sring  into  our  thoughts  as  we  sit  in  meditation  on  the  doings  of 
eath  dxuring  the  past  year.  Not  many  great  names  are  on  the  roll, 
nor  is  the  life-power  or  the  nation,  perhaps,  much  lessened  by  the 
onerring  arrow.  But  there  is  always  a  sadness  of  thought  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  changes  which  time  effects,  and  of  the  irre- 
vocable call  of  the  king  of  terrors.  From  this  we  cannot  escape. 
It  has  been  our  part  during  this  year  to  stand  more  frequently  than 
usual  at  the  grave's  brink,  and  to  note  with  greater  frequency  the 
earelesB  sexton  at  his  doleful  task.  We  have,  we  hope,  profited  by 
the  dusty  lesson,  and  we  sincerely  desire  that  we  (and  many)  have 
now  learned  to  regard,  as  weU  as  speak  of  Death  as — 

'*  A  tame  and  harmless  thing—- 

A  thiog  we  dare  not  hw, 

fifince  we  hear 
That  our  triamphant  God,  to  poniah  thee 
For  the  affront  thoa  didal  Htm  on  the  tree, 
Uath  snatched  the  keya  of  hell  oat  of  th/  hand, 

And  made  thee  atand 
A  porter  at  the  f^ate  of  life,  ihj  mortal  enemj. 
O  Thou  who  art  that  gate,  command  that  he 

Haj,  wh«n  we  die 

Aid  thither  fljr, 
Let  na  into  the  oonrta  of  heaven  throogh  Thkb. 
Hallelojahl" 

1863.  £ 
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Xf^  qf  Joseph  Locke,  C.JE,,  3f,P.    By  Joseph  Dbtby.    London : 

Siobiird  Bentley. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  sped  the  message  which  informed  the 
public  of  the  nnexpeoted  demise  of  the  celebrated  pnpil  and  rival 
of  George  Stephenson.  Bat  a  few  days  before,  he  nad  beheld  him 
"  ML  of  lostr  life/'  taking  part  in  the  festiyities  of  a  rural  ball ; 
and,  later  still,  had  been  consulted  by  him  regarding  a  charitable 
act  he  was  desirous  of  performing  through  an  agent.  In  the  interim 
required  for  completing  the  arrangements,  Ud  warm  heart  was 
stilled,  and  the  ready  hand  stiffened,  by  unldndly  Death.  Sereral 
of  the  earlier  obituary  notices  emanated  from  tne  same  pen.  In 
these  he  was  spoken  of  as  ''one  of  the  greatest,  earliest,  most 
yenturouB,  original,  and  best  informed  promoters  and  execrators  of 
railways,"—"  a  man  of  skill,  energy,  and  undaunted  perseverance." 
The  words  written  in  the  very  house  of  death  he  has  seen  no  reason 
to  change,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  life  of  Joseph  Locke  might 
easily  have  been  made  more  interesting,  truthful,  and  profitable, 
than  it  has  been  made  in  the  work  under  reriew.  The  work 
is  readable,  artistic,  and  informing;  but  it  wants  insight  into 
character,  sympathy  with  industrial  life,  and  the  photographic 
personality  which  a  biography  like  that  of  Locke's  ougnt  to  possess 
and  exhibit.  It  is  not  what  eyery  memoir  ought  to  w, — '*  philoso- 
phy teaching  by  example."  It  is  a  pleasingly  written  narrative, 
rather  touched  witb  bookmaking-ness,  and  far  more  studentish 
than  an  active  engineer's  memoirs  should  be.  It  has  the  smell  and 
the  light  of  the  lamp, — ^not  the  flash,  force,  and  pith  of  the  train. 
The  yiyid  imagination  which  rekindles  and  reanimates  the  past  is 
not  displayed  in  the  work.  The  laborious  lines  of  the  portrait- 
painter  are  all  seen. 

Mr.  Devey,  who  is,  we  believe,  not  only  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  but  connected  with  the  daily  press,  ought,  surely,  to 
avoid  such  errors  in  language  as  the  use  or  "  ambition"  as  a  verb, 
p.  97  ;  of  the  French  term,  "  exploitation  of,"  p.  75  ;  "  steam  ex- 
ploited," p.  126;  the  vulgar  phrase,  "gravelled,"  p.  128;  and  the 
curious  adverbial  use  of  the  words,  "  as  pretty  certain,"  in  p.  187. 
In  a  practised  literary  man  these  things  detract  greatly  from  the 
readability  of  a  book. 

Mr.  Devey,  as  editor  of  Bacon's  works  in  Bohn's  Library,  won 
a  fair  place  among  litterateurs :  as  a  writer  on  "  Logic,  or  the 
Science  of  Inference,"  1854,  he  attained  a  good  position;  but  we 
have  since  heard  little  of  his  doings.  A  "  Biography  of  Count 
Cavour,"  announced  by  him,  has  apparently  been  withdrawn,  from 
an  overstocking  of  the  market,  and  the  author  has  quitted  the 
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aeidemie  walks  of  philosophy,  and  the  political  intricacies  of  state- 
cnit,  for  the  quick,  practical  life,  of  engineering  and  railways,  ttad 
the  miter  gone  to  tne  forge,  the  pit-top,  and  the  engine-works,  for 
some  time,  and  studied  the  actualities  of  things,  rather  than  pur- 
sued the  topic  in  a  loog  course  of  reading,  the  '*  Life  of  Joseph 
Loeke"  would  have  lost  some  of  its  literary  grace,  and  more  of  its 
sntjqimrian  lore ;  but  it  would  have  gained  nalpable  power,  resiistic 
ezpressiYeneas,  and  personality.  The  reaaer  woula  have  known 
Joseph  Loeke— not  merely  have  read  about  him.  The  work  con- 
tains no  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  book,  or  the  inducements 
by  wlueh  the  author  was  lea  to  his  "  choice  of  a  subject."  We 
guess,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  that  "  the  piety 
of  widowhood,"  by  which  Mrs.  Locke  is  distinguished,  has  induced 
ha  to  seek  the  immortalization  of  her  hasband's  worth  and  works 
by  the  aid  of  a  book,  as  well  as  by  a  stataed  park  at  Bamsley,  and 
tiSat  this  work  has  been  ^ot  up  by  request :  but  this  is  only  a  guess. 

That  the  doings,  strivings,  and  achieyings  of  Joseph  Locke 
deseired  recorded  remembranoe,  no  one  will  refuse  to  acknowledge 
who  learns  the  facts  and  comprehends  the  lessons  of  the  little  more 
than  half  a  century  of  life  in  which  the  son  of  the  pit-banksman 
beeame  the  Europe-renowned  engineer,  an  earnest,  practical,  -con- 
leientious  man,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  M.P.  for  Homton. 

A  concise  statement  of  the  facts  of  such  a  life  cannot  fail  to 
interest  intelligent  readers,  as  an  illustration  of  the  new  trath 
of  oar  present  age,  that  character  is  power, 

Joseph  Locke  was  bom  at  Attercliffe,  Aug.  9th,  1805.  His 
&ther,  vV^illiam  Locke,  a  manager  of  coal  mines,  humbly  circum- 
•taaeed,  had  a  family  of  seyen  children,  of  whom  Joseph  was 
the  youngest  son,  and  second  youngest  child.  At  the  age  of  five  he 
was  remoyed  to  Bamsley,  and  there,  at  the  Grammar  School, 
he  wa0  educated  till  he  had  completed  his  13th  year,  when  he 
became  an  apprenticed  colliery-yiewer  at  Pelan,  in  Durham.  •  Quit- 
ting this,  he  got  a  little  land-suryey ing  near  Eochdale,  and  then 
became  clerk  and  coal-driver  to  his  fattier,  at  Barnsley,  tiU  1823, 
when  George  Stephenson,  an  old  friend  of  William  Locke's,  received 
him  at  his  Newcastle  works  as  an  imsalaried  apprentice  for  three 
years.  Here  Joseph  engaged  in  t]ie  work  of  self-culture  with 
much  laboriousness ;  and  by  earnest  concentration  and  unflagging 
effort, — in  pre-meobanics'  institution  times, — laid  the  foundation- 
stones  of  fortune,  character,  and  fame,  in  mornings  of  study 
and  nights  of  thoogbt. 

Ste^ienson  retained  Locke's  services  at  £100  per  annum,  after 
bis  apprentice  years  were  ended,  and  deputed  him  to  survey  several 
lines  of  railway.  He  was  one  of  the  resident  en^neisrs  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Bailway,  and  he  wrote,  m  conjunction 
with  IU>bert  Stephenson,  a  work  on  *Mhe  comparative  merits  of 
locomotive  and  fixed  engines."  On  the  15th  of  September,  1830, 
he  droye  the  "  Bocket,"  by  which  Mr.  Huskisson  was  accidentally 
killed  while  talking  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    M|*.  Beyey  does 
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not  toll  this  point  well,  and  is  guilty,  besides,  of  the  fallacy  of  in- 
complete enunferation.  Truth  is  the  highest  merit  of  a  biography, 
and  injudicious  concealment  the  worst  fault  in  memoir-writing. 
Thifl  portion  of  the  narrative  is  Jesuitically  incomplete,  and  less 

than  true. 

^c  history  of  the  Grand  Junction  Eailway  is  better  told, 
although  the  "  ins  and  outs"  of  Stephenson's  quarrel  with  Locke, 
and  his  withdrawal,  Aug.,  1836,  might  hare  been  narrated  more 
explicitly.  Locke's  cautious  middle-class-ism  outdid  Stephenson's 
<reniu8,  and  money  opposed  itself  to  mind.  Locke,  we  believe, 
acted  with  manly  uprightness,  and  would  yield  his  ideas  of  right 
neither  to  chief  nor  board,  and  hj  persistency  carried  his  point, — 
the  safe  and  economical  construction  of  railways.  He  had  daring 
this  time  a  salary  of  £800  per  annum,  and  married  Miss  McCreery, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  McCreery,  printer,  and  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled, "  The  Press."  He  was  next  appointed  engineer  on  the  London 
and  Southampton  Railway ;  and  wnen  it  was  about  half  done,  and 
at  a  sort  of  standstill  for  finances,  he  was  employed  to  superintend 
the  line  between  Sheffield  and  Manchester.  On  this  line  ft  great 
deal  of  heavy  work  was  done,  such  as  the  Woodhead  tunnel, 
the  viaducts  of  Gorley  and  Eterow.  The  railway  between  Preston 
and  Lancaster  was  put  under  his  charge,  and  while  employed  on  it  he 
projected  a  continuation  of  it  to  Carlisle,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  A  great  contest  arose  out  of  this  project,  but  Locke's 
plan  was  adopted,  and  the  Caledonian  line  was  subsequently 
executed  under  his  care.  Meanwhile,  however,  by  proposing  to 
connect  Kendal  with  Windermere  by  a  railroad,  he  roused  in 
Wordsworth's  breast  "  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain"  regarding  his 
"false  utilitarian  line."  The  Grreenock,  Paisley,  and  Glasgow 
Sailway  next  occupied  Locke's  energies,  and  on  it  he  constructed 
the  Bishopton  tunnel  through  Whinstone  rock,  a  work  of  amazing 
labour  and  immense  difficulty.  After  this,  the  Scottish  Central 
was  planned,  and  the  Scottish  Midland  was  added  to  it:  both 
were  executed  with  despatch  and  economy. 

Then  came  the  greatest  of  all  Locke's  triumphs — ^the  Caledonian 

along  the  levels  of  the  Clyde,  from  its  mountsin-baained  frith  to 

its  source  among  the  Hartfiell  hills,  and  thence  southward  to 
Carlisle,  with  a  branch  going  out  towards  Edinburf^h  from  Car- 
stairs.  The  Nith  Valley  line  was  proposed  in  opposition,  and  the 
controversy  of  gradients  was  begun  between  the  contending  parties. 
Parliamentary  litigation  followed,  and  half  a  million  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  expenses  consequent  thereon.  But  the  Caledonian 
overcame  all  obstacles,  Und  even  now  the  engines  on  it  plough  their 
^Y  across  the  Southern  Highlands  up  st^  gradients,  yet  with 
siipn  safety  as  to  be  almost  unnamed  in  the  annals  of  accident. 

The  eleventh  chap,ter,  of  which  Mr.  Braasey  is  the  hero,  is  intereit- 
iftg*  but  is,  nevertheless,  only  hooked  on  to  the  memoir  which  ought 
tdJiave  been  written.  Brassey  is  a  great  man— a  man  we  respect, 
imfe  he  is  not  Locke. 
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The  "  Farifl  and  Bouen,  Booen  and  Havre  Hallways"  form  the 
topic  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  material  facta,  with  a  good 
many  immaterial  ones,  are  told  at  length,  and  well.  These  were 
magnificent  undertakiogs,  and  were  grandly  conceived,  as  well  as 
cheaply  worked  out.  We  next  find  Mr.  Locke  residing  in  Baroc- 
kma,  and  constructing  the  first  raQway  in  Spain ;  this  time,  hqwever, 
aided  hy  hia  nephew,  Mr.  Wm.  Locke.  He  examined  the  Batch 
lines  somewhat  later,  and  suggested  some  improvements  and 
changes,  especially  one  relating  to  the  gauge,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, adopted. 

Chapter  XIY.,  on  ''  The  Battle  of  the  Gauges/'  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  well  written;  and  contains  an  instance  of  the 
influence  of  controversy  in  some  of  the  most  practical  items  in 
human  life,  which  our  readers  would  do  well  to  study. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  is  chiefly  a  reprint  of  the  inaugural  address 
of  Joseph  Locke  on  taking  the  chair  as  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  succession  to  Bobert 
Stephenson,  his  fellow-pupil  and  rival.  It  is  an  able,  common- 
sense,  practical  pamphlet,  but  not  very  suitable  for  presentation, 
except  for  bookmakmg  ptirposes,  to  tne  general  reader.  Locke 
constructed  the  Nantes  and  Cherbourg  Bailway,  and  has  had  bin 
conduct  in  oonneetion  with  it  made  the  object  of  much  animadver- 
sion. He  was  retained  as  engineer  en  chrf  at  the  express  wish  of 
^le  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  an  assembly  at  the  opening  of  that  line,  on 
the  evening  of  our  Queen*s  visit  to  Uherbourg.  In  a  tunnel  upon 
this  route  Xocke  got  his  leg  broken  in  two  places,  and,  with  mar- 
veUous  endurance,  bore  the  pain,  and  persisted  in  means  of  curt^ 
being  tried,  although  the  best  Parisian  doctors  counselled  amputa- 
tion. He  recovered  the  use  of  this  double-fractured  limb,  so  as  not 
only  to  walk  with  ease  and  speed,  but  also,  as  we  have  said,  to  dance. 

xjL  1847,  Locke  bought  the  manor  of  Honiton,  and  became — bin 
own  member,  let  us  say,  for  that  is  nearer  the  truth  than  that  he 
was  "  M.P.  for  Honiton."  He  never  shone  as  a  legislator,  but  wa^ 
useful  in  the  house  as  a  business  member.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ments as  a  member  of  the  mouthpiece  of  the  countir  were  in 
debates  on  the  sabbath  question,  the  estimates,  and  railway  audit 
bills.  His  criticisms  or  public  works  made  him  an  impHOrtant 
acquisition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  one  time  it  wan 
thought  he  would  have  been  appointed  to  the  oversight  of  thhx 
department,  in  succession  to  Lora  Uanover ;  but  he  was  regarded 
as  too  ontopoken,  too  practical,  and  too  independent,  to  act  well  lu 
a  ministerial  capacity. 

The  great  professional  men  died  off*— George  Stephenson,  Bobert 
Stephenson,  and  Brunei.  Locke  then  became  the  foremost  man  in 
liie  world  of  engineering.  He  determined  now,  however,  to  resign 
life's  cares,  and  to  leave  to  others  the  building  up  of  new  schemen 
and  the  working  out  of  old  ones.  He  became  a  consulting,  not  an 
acting,  engineer. 


wo  THB  BBYIBWBB. 

Since  his  conquest  of  the  Beattook  ridge,  where  the  main  diiB- 
eiiltj  of  the  Caledonian  Bailway  was  encountered  and  vMiqiiiilied, 
and  he  had  shown  that  the  declared  impossibility  of  his  oompeera 
WM  posnbility  to  him,  he  loved  to  recreate  in  its  ▼icinitpf .  Heve 
tile  present  writer  learned  to  kopw  him.  Here,  too,  in  the  scene  o€ 
his  triumphs,  death  triumphed  over  him.  In  the  midst  of  snort 
and  actinties,  after  a  monm's  exertion  on  the  moors,  he  was  auing 
ene  day,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  next  he  was  gone.  Fifty*fiTe 
years  of  laborious  life  had  given  him  fortune,  position,  all  the  means 
of  enjoyment. — and  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  received  his  ashes*! 

Locke  was  a  practically-minded,  industrious,  plodding,  study - 
hardtoed  man.  He  was  not  a  man  of  originating,  but  of  construotiye, 
genius.  A  man  who  understands  engineering  should  have  written 
his  life,  and  shown  how  persistency  and  practicality  lead  to  snooess 
in  life.  Joseph  Devey  luis  composed  a  good  book,  but  not  a  good 
memoir  of  Joseph  Locke — the  practical  man. 

CkriH  or  Colenso  f    By  M.  H.,  son  of  a  Missionary  in  the  Eaat. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  is  just  such  a  book  as  many  thinking  men  must  be  anxious, 
at  the  present  time,  to  have.  It  contains  a  concise,  iudicious,  yet 
"  lull  reply  to  the  objections  of  the  Right  Eev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  1).D., 
Bishop  of  Natal,  to  the  Pentateuch."  It  is  a  powerful  "  counter- 
blast *  to  his  arithmetical  criticism  of  the  Christian  canons.  The 
Bishop's  "I  calculate"  is  put  to  his  own  test,  and  "found  wanting." 
The  readiness,  speed,  clearness,  and  sustained  acuteness  of  uie 
author  deserve  recognition.  The  long  and  close  familiarity  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Divine  records  made  him  ^uite  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  step  into  the  critical  arena,  and  to  give  a  combative 
demonstration  of  the  perilously  rash  and  hasty  nature  of  the  objec- 
tions broujB^ht  by  the  prelate  against  the  inspiration,  authenticity, 
and  histoncal  accuracy  of  the  books  of  Moses.  Whether  the  reader 
be  adverse  to  or  in  favour  of  the  Bishop's  opinions,  he  should  read 
this  little  eighteenpenny  tractate.  The  ingenuity  of  exposition,  the 
subtlety  of  perception,  the  keenness  of  tne  criticism,  and  the  ex- 
quisite "fence  "  employed,  cannot  fail  to  interest  either  party. 

The  Primary  School.  By  William  J.  Unwin,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Homerton  College.  First  Part — School  Management.  London: 
Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Boberts. 

Mb.  IJn wi V  is  a  devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
and  is  the  principal  of  an  important  training  institution  for  teachers, 
and  the  author  of  several  useful  educational  works.  The  little 
book  before  us  contains  much  valuable  information,  embodying  the 
results  of  an  extensive  and  varied  experience. 
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IS  THE    PBESENT   TICKET-OF-LEAVE    SYSTEM    PBEFEBABLE   TO 

TRANSPORTATION  ? 


Tigkkt-op-Lbatx. 

Thii  qnestioo  is  "a  predoiu  pnz- 
zhr.*  It  aeema  hard  not  to  grant 
tiekclimf-IeaTie  to  those  who  shovr 
noMnabiemgns  of  amondment,  or  a  de- 
sin  to  abandon  crime,  and  jet  there  ia 
dmger  in  the  syitem,  as  experience 
taeabondantly  testifies.  On  the  whole, 
bomver,  I  am  in  &?oar  of  tiekets- 
<iC>kafe,  beeanse  it  is  the  most  hnmane 
tad  efaiistian,  and  shonld  be  content  to 
take  the  chaaoe  of  the  system  being 
nrfasienally  made  a  had  nse  of,  in  order 
to  give  reall  J  deserring  objects  an  oppor- 
tndtj  of  obtaining  not  freedom  onlj, 
bat  a  chance  of  reforming. — ^B.  D.  R. 

Crime  is  no  new  matter  in  states. 
SziJe  was  one  waj  of  getting  rid  of 
oiminab  in  olden  times,  as  extradition 
18  in  oar  own  dajs.  Transportation  is 
•tt  iofention  of  the  Elizabethan  eia,  in 
tbe  89th  year  of  whose  reign,  an  Act 
"for  the  baniahment  of  dangirou$ 
ngoaa  and  Tagabonds"  was  paased. 
Is  1618,  America  was  the  chief 
ooontxy  to  which  criminals  were  oon- 
■gned,  and  it  eontinned  to  be  so  for  np- 
VBids  of  150  years.  Br.  Franklin, 
»  a  delegate  from  PennsylTania,  pro- 
tvtad  against  it  as  an  iojnsttoe  to  his 
oatife  land;  and  when  told  that  the 
B7>tan  nttut  be  continued  becanae  it 
waa  nqaiaite  to  get  rid  of  oar  criminal 
population,  he  asked  if  **the  same 
naaoa  would  jnatify  the  tranafer  of  all 
the  rattlesnakes,  &c.,  of  America,  to 
England?"  This  is  the  real  gist  of 
the  qnestion.  Is  Britain  wanvnted 
m  debarking  the  moral  rattlesnakes  of 
its  iodetj  on  another  territory,  and  so 
pollating  it  with  the  contagions  venom  of 
erime?  We  think  not  Wemnatthen 
^cep  onr  criminals  at  home.  Can  we 
keep  them  snch  lengthy  periods  as  is 
Bonctimes  neoessMy  to  sentence  them, 


without  giving  them  a  chance  of  re- 
forming? That  seems  nnfair.  The 
tieket-of-leave  system  mnat,  therefore, 
be  adhered  to;  not  perhaps  as  the  prs- 
forable  one,  but  as  the  only  practicable 
one.  Transportation  is,  now-a^days, 
an  impossibility,  and  penal  imprison- 
ment is  unkind,  if  hopeless,  and  is 
capable  of  affixing  hope  only  if 
tickets-oMeave  can  be  grssted.  To 
withhold  them  would  flU  the  oonviots 
with  despair,  and  maks  them  insubor- 
dinate. We  must,  therefore,  make  up 
our  minds  to  administer  punishment  it 
home,  and  to  make  any  improvements 
wo  can;  but  we  cannot  abolish  the 
ticket^of*leave  syatem-^^G.  P.  D. 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained."  It  strives  with  patience. 
Its  aim  is  the  improvement  more  than 
the  punishment  of  offenders.  Punish- 
ment  is  vengeful;  meroy  tries  to  woo 
men  on  by  hope  to  better  things,  and  so 
gives  them  a  fnture  interest  in  preaent 
reformation.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  ticket-of-Ieave  system  should 
be  retained  as  a  part  of  a  reformatory 
scheme,  rather  than  be  dismissed  as 
unfit  for  a  retaliatory  one. — Jbambs. 
Tb  ambpobt  ation. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
adopted  in  the  punishment  of  criminals 
— viz.,  that  of  keeping  the  offender  in 
penal  servitude  at  home;  or  of  trans- 
porting him  beyond  the  seas — ^we  should 
for  many  reasons,  not  necessary  to  be 
mentioned  here,  be  inclined  to  favour 
the  former  system;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  merits  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system 
and  of  transportation,  we  unhesitatingly 
decide  in  favour  of  the  latter;  and  this 
we  do  because — 1.  We  believe  the 
ticket-of-leave  system    to  be    totally 
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Ticions  in  priadple.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact,  in  all  moral  govemment,  that  the 
beneficial  effects  of  pnnbhments  npon 
ofTenden,  both  preventiyeljr  and  re- 
formatiTely,  depend  more  npon  their 
certainty  than  npon  their  seYerity. 
This  principle  is  constantlj  inonlcated 
bj  all  experienced  edncationiats.  2. 
Applying  the  principle  to  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  we  maintain  that 
e^ery  punishment  awarded  should, 
except,  perhaps,  in  very  rare  and  pecaliar 
cases,  be  carried  ont  to  the  letter;  that 
if  a  man  be  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
penal  servitude^  he  should  serve  ten 
years,  and  not  eight  or  six,  no  matter 
how  truly  exemplary  his  oondnct  may 
^m.  If  a  man  be  sentenced  to  six  or 
twelve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  he  is  not  allowed  to  get  off 
with  four  or  ten;  and  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  be  altered  in 
the  case  of  years.  3.  Our  laws  are  so 
framed  that  they  give  ample  scope,  in 
the  range  of  punuhment  allotted  for 
each  particular  offence,  for  the  judge 
to  exercise  his  discretion  in  the  sen- 
tence awarded;  so  that  he  who  is  tried 
for  his  first  offence,  to  which  he  may 
have  been  sorely  tempted,  needs  not  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  oft-convicted 
and  incorrigible  scoundrel:  but  in  no 
case  shonid  the  punishment  once 
awarded  be  mitigated.'  This  would 
operate  beneficially  in  two  ways  :  the 
degree  of  the  punishment,  whether  max- 
imum or  minimum,  would  be  uncertain, 
so  that  the  law  would  still  be  a  terror 
to  evil-doers;  and  the  offender  would  be 
certain  that  the  sentence  awarded  would 
be  rigorously  and  literally  enforced. 
As  ic  is,  the  hardened  criminal  coolly 
calculates  how  much  he  may  reduce  the 
maximum  sentence  by  a  simulated 
repentance,  and  acts  accordingly.  4. 
The  idea  of  enticing  criminals  to  good 
behaviour,  by  the  bait  of  a  mitigated 
sentence,  is  vicious  in  the  extreme. 
They  shonid  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  disorderly  and  riotous 
with  imponity,  and  not  encouraged  to 
open  reMllion  by  the  leniency  and  ap- 
parent timidity  of  those  in  authority. 


It  is  because  the  transportation  system 
does  in  a  great  measure  avoid  thebc 
evils  that  we  prefer  it  to  the  ticket- 
of-Ieave;  but  even  admitting  the  ticket- 
of-leave  system  to  be  correct,  and  pro- 
perly carried  out,  transportation  has 
still  advantages  over  it;  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  discharged  con- 
vict to  obtain  employment  in  this 
country,  because  be  is  without  a  cha- 
racter. In  a  colony,  willingness  and 
ability  to  work  are  the  main  rsqatsiteK 
to  success.  Character  is  not  in  such 
demand,  because  it  has  to  be  formed^ 
there  being  nothing  known  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  any  one  settler  by 
which  to  test  it.  Here,  then,  the  dia- 
eharged  convict  is  placed  more  upon  a 
level  with  the  settler,  and  as  there  ia  » 
continual  demand  for  labour,  he  i» 
almost  certain  of  obtaining  employment, 
and  hss  thus  a  better  chance  of  re- 
deeming his  character  and  reforming  hiji 
life  than  if  in  the  old  country. — ^K.  S. 

The  ticket-of-leave  system  is  nut 
preferable  to  transportation,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  permits  the  con- 
vict to  return  to  his  old  haunts  and  hU 
old  companions,  while  transportation 
enables  him  to  commence  life  again  in 
new  scenes,  and  under  new  eondiiion^. 
The  former  system  prevents  the  con- 
vict from  obtaining  or  retaining  a  situ- 
ation, because  it  n^intains  an  over- 
sight of  the  convict  Those  who  are 
charged  with  the  cart  of  convicts  make 
a  point  of  informing  persons  who  may 
employ  them  that  they  are  *'  ticket-of- 
leave  men,"  and  as  no  employer  caretv 
to  have  about  him  persons  of  th»t 
stamp,  their  discharge  follows  as  « 
matter  of  course,  if  they  obtain  fresh 
employment,  Meir  guardian,  and,  as  he 
deems  himself,  the  guardian  of  the 
public,  quickly  obtains  their  discharge 
by  sgain  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the 
secomi  employer  the  damaging  fact  of 
their  being  out  on  ''  ticket;"  and  sgaia 
they  find  themselves  thrown  npon  the 
"  wide,  wide  world.**  What,  under  these 
circumstances,  can  they  do  but  fall  into 
their  old  courses,  or  take  new  ones — 
''cruking  a  crib,"  or  prsctising  npon 
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MOM  inoiFensiTe  traTdler  the  bj  do 
means  inofiiBiisive  **  Img  "  ?  The  1idc«t 
ajstem,  tb«D,  is  not  coly  miserahls  in 
its  opentioo,  so  fiur  ss  the  conTict  is 
coneenied,  hot  a(  the  same  time  is 
most  dangtrons  to  the  pablic  Tnas- 
poctatioo,  on  the  other  hand,  secures 
the  pablie  from  the  compaoj  of  the 
eoiiviet,  bj  lemoriog  him  thooaands  of 
miles  away;  it  opens  up  to  him  oppor- 
tvnlties  in  a  new  coimtiy,  where  the 
(act  of  his  beiog  a  oonTict  does  not 
interfere  with  his  obtaining  and  re- 
tttniag  emplojment.  Transportation 
also  has  terrors  far  the  prisoner,  which 
mare  penal  senrttnde  has  not  There  is 
an  nodefinable  dread  aboat  it,  which 
renders  it  a  punishment,  eyen  in  con- 
templation, to  the  most  hardened  and 
reekleas  criminals.-^.  J. 

In  the  present  administiation  of  the 
tieket>oMea?e  system  we  find  features 
whidiy  if  we  trsoe  oat  into  aetnal  prac- 
tiee  the  rssnlts  attained,  will  forcibly 
indieate  the  ntter  inefBdency  of  the 
systsm  as  compared  with  transportation. 
The  system  now  in  vogue,  by  its  fire- 
qncnt  curtailment  of  the  period  of  ser* 
Titnde,  infloeoces  the  criminal  mind  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  dlTsst  prison  life 
of  an  element  (long  confinement)  which 
ahoQld  undoubtedly  act  as  a  powerful 
cbeck  to  criminal  tendencies.  This  is 
plainly  shown  by  the  great  number  of 
iastanoes  in  which  tieket-of-leaTO  men 
haTB  been  convicted  of  further  crimes, 
again  imprisoned  to  be  again  released, 
a  ooarae  which  may  be  repeated  several 
times  (and  eases  of  this  character  have 
lately  been  aonouneed),  whilst  the  period 
of  servitude  assigned  on  the  first  con- 
viction shall  be  yet  unexpired.  Again,  by 
tide  process  the  number  of  criminals  in 
pCBctioe  cannot  but  be  largely  increased, 
and  at  the  same  time  every  released 
convict  will,  directly  or  indirectly, 
afibid  to  less  advanced  criminals  the 
means  of  ac^iring  further  knowledge 
and  capability  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
evil  dengns. — Justus. 

Snce  punishment  is  intended  to  ezer- 
dee  a  deterring  influence  on  the  mind 
of  the  **  dangerous  classes,**  it  must  be 


wrong  to  oootinne  a  system  under  which 
the  worst  class  of  criminals  has  largely 
increased.  In  the  operation  of  the 
tlcket-of-Ieave  system,  punishment  ha» 
become  a  mere  mockery,  and  old  offend- 
ers, knowing  well  what  penal  servitude 
rtaUy  is,  seem  to  court  rather  than 
avoid  it.  8urely  this  is  running  counter 
to  the  great  objects  of  criminal  law — 
namely,  the  secarity  of  the  public  and 
the  reclamation  of  the  criminal.  Tne 
public  voice  loudly  demands  a  change, 
and  a  return  to  transportation  seeiiiH 
the  only  practicable  substitute  for  tlie 
existing  system.  *'  There  are  difiiculUetf, 
no  doubt,  to  be  overcome  in  reverting  to 
transportation,  bat  we  cannot  believe 
them  to  be  insurmountable,  except  in 
the  eyes  of  those  pet  theorists  whose 
plans  just  now  have  so  signally  ex- 
ploded; and  we  are  sure  no  other  kind 
of  punishment  can  be  fonnd  so  efilca- 
cious  in  attaining  the  great  objeots  of 
all  punishment,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  practicable."— B.  W.  L. 

It  ie  quite  obvious  that  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system  is  not  effiactuaU  Short, 
strictly  carried  out,  and  sternly  en- 
forced periods  of  imprisonment,  with  all 
such  agencies  as  may  tend  to  reforma- 
tion at  work,  would  strike  more  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  criminals,  than 
long  periods  with  a  reward  for  hypocrisy 
attached  to  them.  They  can  never 
believe  that  it  is  just  to  give,  if  it  is 
not  advisable  to  carry  out,  Jong  periods 
of  imprisonment.  Transportation  oui^Ui 
to  be  provided  for  in  all  cases  of  long 
confinement;  for  short  periods  ought 
not  to  be  given  unless  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  reform.  We  hear  of  petty  crimi- 
nals, well  known  to  the  police  and 
the  magistracy,  who  spend  more  than 
half  their  time  in  gaol ;  why  should  such 
things  be  ?  For  all  serious  crimes 
transportation  ought  to  be  resumed,  for 
criminals  dread  more  the  separation 
from  their  old  associates  and  associa- 
tions than  almost  anything  else  that  can 
happen.  Of  11,000  ticket-of-leave 
men,  it  is  sud  6,000  have  relapsed  into 
crime.  Does  it  need  anything  more  to 
show  that  the  system  is  bad?— F.  S.  T 
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QunnoNs  Bequuumg  Answbbs. 
362.  In  mdiog  a  work  oo  "Lon- 
doD,"  I  mot  with  tho  following  eztimot 
Can  yott  or  anj  of  the  rMdcxi  of  tho 
Briiish    ControveniaUgi  inform    mo 
who  is  the  author? — 
' '  Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  night  70a 
roaUf 
And  sign  yonr  will  before  yon  rap 

from  home: 
Some  ficrj  fop,  with  new  oommiaaion 

▼ain, 
Who  Bleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills 

his  man; 
Some  frolic  dmnkanl,  reeling  from  a 

fisast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  70a  for  a 
jert." 
The  first  part  seems  applieable  to  the 
present  time. — ^W.  & 

353.  When  Earl  Bnssell  was  speak- 
ing at  the  British  and  Foreign  Bobool 
SMiety's  meeting  in  May  last,  he  said, 
*'  I  think  some  of  these  commissioaeis 
wanted  to  show  their  exceeding  clereiw 
ness  rather  in  that;  and  perhaps  they 
had  in  mind  a  line  which  a  poet  of  no 


great  celebrity  interpolated  in  one  of 
Shakspere's  piays,  where  ha  says/— 
*''  The  man  who  fired  the  temple  may 
oatlive 
The  pious  ibeL  who  raised  it' " 
Who  was  the  poetspeken  of  hers?  and 
which  of  Sbakspere*8  p1a7s  ia  rsfenvd 
to?— W.  S. 

854.  I  idiall  be  Ter7  mnoh  obligad 
if  700,  or  an7  of  70Qr  eorreipoadentia 
would  kindly  oblige  me  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  following  problena.  Th« 
first  wsa  given  at  the  last  looiA  exami- 
nation of  the  Sooiety  of  Arts,  vis:— » 
''To  biseet  a  givm  triangle  by  a  Una 
drawn  from  a  given  point  without  it." 
The  next  is  to  be  found  in  Potta*  edition 
of  **  Bnclid,"  vis:—*'  From  the  wtax 
of  a  triangle  to  draw  a  straight  line  to 
the  bssOf  which  shall  be  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  the  whole  bsse  andona 
of  the  segmenta."  I  shall  also  be  modi 
obliged  if  you  can  give  me  any  infor> 
mation  respecting  Sie  use  of  ^mbola, 
in  the  examination  of  the  Sodefy  q£ 
Arts  in  geometry;  e,g.,  whether  it  ia 
pre^arable  or  allowable,  &o.^W.  J.  F. 


C^ie  Samim*  Sizdxon. 


BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IHPBOVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Parkhtad  (near  GUugaw)  lAlerwry 
<md  Seimtific  Society,  —  Mr.  George 
Peterson  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  above 
sooiety  in  the  schoolroom,  New  Bead, 
on  January  10th,  on  *'  Common  Sense.'' 
He  stated  that  the  rabject  had  two 
8ide»— the  philosophical  and  the  popu> 
lar;  that  some  modem  philosophers  con- 
sidered sense  as  a  power  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  judgment*-  sense, 
according  to  them,  being  the  power  by 
which  we  receive  impressioos  from  ob- 
jects, and  judgment  the  power  by  which 
those  impressions  were  compared,  and 
their  necessary  agreement  or  disagr 


ment  observed;  while  in  popular  lan- 
guage the  word  "  sense  "  always  impfied 
judgment,  a  man  of  good  sense  meant 
a  roan  of  good  judgment  He  reviewed 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Beid,  and  pointed 
out  that  he  had  been  the  founder  of 
the  oommon-sense  school  of  philosophy. 
Mr.  Peterson,  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  lecture,  pointed  out  the  efieots  of 
common  sense  on  a  nation.  He  iUns- 
trated  his  meaning  by  a  reference  to 
the  revolution  in  French  intellect  in 
the  18th  century,  and  showed  that 
thought  was  so  closely  conneeted  with 
action,  tliat  a  revolution  in  potitioa 
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the  renJt.    Huuiks  wen  awardad  to 

BridfftioH  Free  Ckureh  Yomg  Men*9 
MmteallmproeemiuU  AeaoeiaUen, — The 
anmul  toiree  of  this  locMty  wu  bold 
on  th«  9th  of  J»niiAr|r,  in  the  Trades 
Hall,  Gianford  Street  The  Ber.  Alex. 
WiUoa  presided.  The  companj,  about 
aerBBty,  having  partaken  of  an  excellent 
tatL,  kL,  the  chaiiinaD  deliTersd  an  ad- 
dxw  ooogratulattng  the  nambera  on  the 
imcirwi  which  had  attended  the  aaso- 
fliatioo,  and  gave  a  few  lessons  for  their 
Ivtua  goldance.  The  eeorakaiy  read 
iha  aonoal  report,  which  showed  the 
rtale  of  the  association  to  be  satisfac- 
tflty,  the  membership  bemg  at  present 
27,  with  an  average  weekly  muster  of 
18.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was 
moved  bj  Dr.  Patrick  and  seoonded  bj 
Mr.  T.  K.  Karr.  Intanstmg  addrasiea 
woe  delivered  by  Meesrs.  J.  Bteel,  on 
**Ghosta,-"  John  Glover,  on  "Tmies" 
John  MTharaon,  on  **  Gmanl  Topios^ 
Wm.  PataiBOQ,  jann  on  **  The  Ladies/' 
MesMB.  Cowan,  Ifutch,  Deana,  and 
M'Farlane,  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
maeiing  bj  their  mnsioal  attsinments. 

Feirree  (in  MompMre,  N.B.),  Mu- 
<iHif/a^proMBMKldMM||y.— Thbsocietgr, 
oi^gittated  on  the  let  of  May,  1861 ,  has 
basn  greatly  put  about  by  the  Inka- 
wnrvmeaa  of  the  young  men  of  the 
town  in  general,  and  t&  diffidence  of 
sane  of  tbsir  members  in  particnlar. 
Lnts^,  however,  owing  to  the  mmgj 
of  saveral  mambei%  duo  perhaps^  in  a 
gnat  degree,  to  the  psnsal  and  study 
of  your  msgaziflo,  our  frospeota  have 
^psaiad  a  great  deal  brighter,  and  on 
the  kwt  night  of  1863  we  enjoyed  an 
aoguiy  of  a  long  oowae  of  prosperity 
and  iride  nsefniness  among  the  young 
men  of  Forres.  On  that  night,  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  of  members,  with  a 
few  of  their  friends,  met  in  Nanghty's 
Temperance  Hotel,  to  ^'take  on"  the 
naw  year,  and  spend  a  happy  night  in 
each  other's  company.  The  staple  of 
the  eveoiQg's  entertainment  consisted  of 
speeches,  songs,  and  recitations,  while 
now  and  again  genial  conversation  lent 
Its  charms  to  the  evening.    Every  per- 


son, discarding  that  mock  modesty 
which  is  sometimes  so  unplessant  a 
feature  in  meetings  of  this  kind,  per- 
formed what  was  assigned  to  him  in  a 
chaste  snd  elegant  style.  We  had 
crossed  tbe  Babicon;  for  throagh  the 
reports  of  those,  not  as  yet  memben 
who  were  with  us,  and  who,  every  one, 
put  their  nsmes  to  our  roll,  we  have 
raised  quite  a  sensatkn  among  our 
townafoik,  a  sensation  which,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  settling  into 
an  inclination  for  our  society,  and  the 
noUe  object  it,  however  humbly,  seeks 
to  punae.--J.  a,  Seo. 

Leeer  Streei  Chapel,  md  StooVs 
Chapd  (Jfnieotetfar),  LUmrmty  SooSe- 
list.— A  soirtfs  in  conneotien  with  these 
Bociaties  waa  haki  m  the  Stock's  school- 
room, Manoheatar,  on  December  SOth. 
About  eighty  memben  and  frianda  aat 
down  to  tea,  after  which  the  chair  wsa 
taken  by  the  Bev.  J.  Ganide^  who  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  the  advantages  of 
mntnal  impronmsnt  societies.  A  pro- 
logue, written  by  a  member,  was  then 
repeated  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Bowee.  Daring 
the  evening  several  songs,  &c,  wen 
sung,  inehiding  **  Blanche  Alpen,"  by 
Mias  Mass;  a  number  of  reeiletions 
wore  also  givsn,  amongst  which  wen 
MacanUy's  **  Horatins,"  hy  Mr.  J.  £. 
Howe;  Tsnnyaon'a  ''May  QQeea,"  by 
Mr.  Btttterworth;  and  "OtheUo'a  Vindi- 
cation of  his  Marriage,**  by  Mr.  John 
Dale,  all  of  which  wen  favoaimbly  re- 
ceived by  the  meeting.  Addresses  wen 
delivered  by  the  Bev.  G.  Downing,  and 
Mesan.  Ooppock  and  Clegg.  A  selec- 
tion of  musio,  including  the  overtnnto 
**  Gnillaume  Tell,"  waa  psrfeimed  on 
the  pianoforte.  Between  the  first  and 
seoend  parts  of  the  programme,  an  inter- 
val of  an  hour  wae  allowed  for  dessert, 
and  for  the  examination  of  engravings, 
geological  specimens,  stersosoopea,  mi- 
croscopes, works  of  art,  and  other 
objecta  of  intersst  that  wen  arranged 
in  various  parts  of  the  room.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  a  cloee  about 
ten  o'clock,  after  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  evening  had  been  passed. — 
Jomr  D. 
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OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 


TBBCxpttriflMnt  projected  under  this 
head  wae  originally  began  with  the 
intention  of  being  tried  for  one  jear. 
The  peet  year  has  been  so  exceptional 
in  its  nature  as  to  diaqoalify  the  resnlts 
from  being  regarded  as  deeisiTe,  how- 
crer  satisfitetory.    As  stated  in  onr 
hut,  we  have  detenniocd  on  renewing 
and  extending   the  experiment,  with 
high  hopes  of,  and  an  earnest  dennfer, 
nsefulness.     The  lessons  allotted  in  oar 
last  were  the  first  of  onr  new  session. 
The  books  are  again  open  for  matrioD- 
lation,  and  the  class-fee  is  now  payable. 
The  matricahoion  fee  is  payable  onoe 
far  att;  the  class-foe  u  payable  weh 
MsiioR.     These    fees,    it    is   to    be 
remembered,   ooTsr   no    part   of   the 
expenses    incorred    in   the   practical 
condnoting  of  the  classes,  bat  only  a 
proportion  of  the  oosts  of  transmission, 
coRespoodeBee,  TCgistmtton-books,  &&, 
all  others  being   home   by  the  pro- 
prietary.   Theee  fees  are  exigible  from 
the  stodents  as  an  earnest  of  their  sslf- 
helping   dispositioa,  and   to  free  the 
"  Oollsgiate  Coarse "  from  the  onwel- 
oome  feeling  it  woald  have  to  many  if 
it  were  gratnitoos. 

The  stadents  will  be,  as  before,  duly 
notified  of  the  reUtiTe  position  each 
month's  exercise  bears,  and  the  snm 
of  the  year*s  markings  will  determine 
the  positaoo  of  the  serersl  oompetttors. 
It  is  hoped  that  all  who  feel  interestsd 
in  the  snccess  of  this  edncational  ex- 
periment will  inform  those  likely  to 
profit  by  it  of  the  opportnnity  a£fbrded 
them,  and  so  aid  its  progress.  We 
subjoin  a  oopy  of  the  roles,  to  which 
we  solicit  care,  attention,  and  com- 
pliance, as  these  will  greatly  lighten 
onr  toils,  while  neglect  most  impede 
the  proper  oat- working  of  the  scheme. 


I.  All  letters  and  exercises  referring 
to  tiiis  department  are  to  be  addressed 
thus  :— 

Editors  of  BrUtMh  ControverncUitt, 
65,  Paternoster  Row, 

London,  £  C. 
«  0.  C.  C,"  class  [No.]. 

II.  No  oommamoation  on  any  other 
topic  is  to  be  contained  in  the  corre- 
spondence or  exercises  forwarded  to  this 
department.  [No  book-post  packet 
ought  to  contain  any  oorrespondenoe.] 

III.  The  exereises  for  each  separate 
class — though  ithey  may  be  posted  in 
one  packet— must  be  written  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  so  as  to  be  readily 
forwarded  to  the  several  oonduetors. 

IV.  The  exercises  are  to  be  posted 
regularly  on  some  day  between  the 
I2th  and  the  18th  of  each  month,  and 
if  oireumstances  prerent  the  perform- 
ance of  the  exereiae,  an  intinntton  to 
that  efieet  most  be  forwarded  within 
the  same  spoee  of  time. 

V.  Eaeh  exereise  most  be  duly 
signatured  and  carefully  and  legibW 
written,  and  the  whole  series  must  be 
msde  up  by  eaeh  student  before  a  cer- 
tificate can  be  granted. 

VI.  Glass-Ksts  will  be  published 
monthly,  oontaining  the  conductoni* 
returns  of  the  exermses  itceiTed,  and 
the  judgment  psssed  on  eaeh.  Cer- 
tificates of  merit  will  be  presented  to 
all  deserring  stdfients  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

VII.  A  matricuUtion  he  of  ot» 
shilling  is  payable  once  fir  aU,  and  a 
class  registration  fee  of  sixpence  Is 
payable  for  each  class  annually. 

PAST  I. 

I.  TTkeowtfeol— What  in  arithmetic? 
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IMF  bat  are  nomb^n?  What  ii  nnmera- 
ikm? — notalion?  What  art  figures? 
How  muiy  figuras  are  oomroonly  used? 
What  is  mcaut  bj  eaknUatiomf  Why 
TkT^fgwret  more  adYaQUgeoas  in  calca- 
lation  than  words?  Do  the  figures 
moan  prcciaelj  the  same,  whatever  place 
tbej  occupy?  On  what  prioeiple  doea 
place  affect  fignres  in  notation?  Write 
in  words  the  following  nnmbers,  viz. :— > 
907963978;  667071809. 

Figurate. — 1 .  An  army  is  made  np  of 
35  regiments  of  iofaDtry  of  850  men 
each,  18  of  eaTaliy  of  460  men  each, 
and  2  of  artillery  of  8i0.  The  eoemy 
has  4  iniisntry  regiments  more,  and 
each  is  80  men  stronger;  3  cavalry 
regiffl^nts  of  50  men  Ins  each,  and  4 
corps  of  artillery,  each  twice  as  large 
as  those  of  the  otner  army.  How  many 
more  men  are  there  in  the  former 
than  the  latter?  S.  If  36  oxen  can 
eat  216  acres  of  grass  in  one  year,  and 
if  a  sheep  eat  one-third  of  the  quantity 
that  an  ox  can,  how  long  will  63  oxen 
and  75  sheep  together  take  to  consume 
the  grass  of  17,550  acres?  3.  If  a 
pole  8  ft  long  cast  a  shadow  of  4}  ft., 
tiow  long  will  the  shadow  east  by  a 
church  spire  295  ft.  high  be  at  the 
same  time  of  the  day? 

ConmnerdaL  —  1.  Suppose  that 
120,000  pmujicons  of  mm,  gio,  &e., 
are  used  in  a  year,  each  containing  84 
gallons,  and  that  one-third  costs  12s., 


another  149.,  and  the  last  16s.  per 
gallon :  what  woald  be  the  total  cost, 
and  the  revenne  derived  from  it,  at 
8s.  per  gallon?  2.  If  a  merchant  can 
buy  coals  where  they  cost  5s.  3d.  per 
ton,  and  the  land  carriage  of  them  U 
2s.  4d.  per  ton ;  or  may  get  them  at  a 
seaport  at  68.  4d.,  and  get  a  sloop  to 
carry  150  tons  for  £10,  whether  would 
he  profit  most  by  150  tons  bought  at  the 
former  or  the  latter  place?  8.  A  wine 
merchant  bought  16  pipes  of  wine  at 
£18  a  pipe,  and  bottled  it  into  52  dos. 
per  pipe,forthe  bottling  of  wbtoh  he  paid 
Is.  9d.  per  dos.  He  sells  it  at  first  at  12s. 
per  doz.,  but  raises  its  price  3d.  per  bot- 
tle, as  each  hundred  dozen  is  disposed  of. 
What  does  he  gain  on  the  whole?  4.  If 
a  navvy  receivee  4s.  8d.  every  work -day 
—exclusive  of  eight  holidsys — ^from 
5th  Feb.  to  1 1th  Nov.,  end  3s.  2d.  each 
work-day  of  the  rest  of  the  year — 
exclusive  of  Chrlstmss  and  Nsw  Year's 
day — what  is  his  aonaal  income? 

II.  [Postponed  till  March.] 

III.  Name  the  capes  and  bays  in 
order  in  England  and  Wales,  from  Sol- 
way  Frith  to  Berwiok-on-Tweed;  in 
Sootlsnd,  from  the  river  Esk,  in  Dom- 
fricsshire,  to  the  river  Tweed;  in  Ire- 
land, from  the  north  bank  of  the  Liffby 
round  to  the  south.  Nsme  and  de- 
scribe the  positions  of  the  chief  moun- 
tains in  England,  allocating  them  in 
their  respective  ranges.  &c.,  thus:— 


Mountains. 


Cambrian 


Snowdon, 
Cader  Idris, 


Position. 


9  m.  S.E.  of  Oamarvon 
5   ..  S.W.  of  Dolgelly 


If 


IV.  Name  the  PUntagenet  sove- 
reigns. Name  the  kings  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  How  came  the  house  of 
Lancaster  to  supenede  the  royal  Plan- 
tagenets?  In  whose  person?  Whose 
ddms  would  now  be  thought  prefer- 
able? Why?  Describe  the  batUe  of 
Hoinildo&  Hill.    Who  wire  opposed  to 


Henry  IV.,  and  plotted  against  him? 
Who  was  Owen  Glendower?  What 
parties  were  defeated  at  Shrewsbury? 
What  remarkable  matters  in  this  reign 
are  referred  to  the  years  1401  and 
1405?  Write  an  analysis  of  Shakspsre's 
•*  Henry  IV." 
V.  Write  an  analysis  and  criticism 
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of  taj  of  tlM  pUys  of  Tbomas  Otwky,  of 
the  aennoDB  of  Barrow  or  Oiren,  or  my 
portioD  of  Clarendoa's  History.  Write 
a  BkttGh  of  the  life  of  Bonjan,  and 
criticiae  "The  Pilgrim'a  Progma"— 


or  of  John  Locke,  and  aoalyie  any 
chapter  of  hie  **  Eeeay."  Arrange  in  a 
table  the  chief  poeta  bom  daring  the 
life  of  Diyden,  thos: — 


Year. 


1688 


Name. 


Alex.  Pope 


PUce. 


London 


Works. 


"Donciad,""  Essay  on 
Man/'  &c.,  &c. 


VL  Name  the  idols  of  the  intellect. 
Amnge  in  a  table  the  varions  species 
of  these  "  idols."  Define  each  species. 
What  means  may  be  best  employed  to 
escape  from  or  lessen  the  evils  brooght 
on  ns  by  these  *' idols ^'?  What  pre- 
cautions  are  necessary  or  adyisable  with 
regard  to  **  prejudices  "?  How  do  pre- 
judices tend  to  produce  fallacious  rsa^ 
soning?  What  are  the  respectiTepoeitions 
of  psychology  and  logic?  What  is  re- 
garded as  "  a  £Mst"  in  logic?  What 
use  do  logicians  make  otfaeU  f 

VIL  Collect  instances  of  the  proper 
nse  of  the  generio  verbs — especially  of 
^all  and  wUL  Write  out  an  abstract 
of  the  grammar  of  nouns.  Trace  out 
the  progress  of  races  in  their  emigca* 
tions  from  the  east  westward.  Name 
the  chief  races  which,  combined,  have 
influenced  the  form  and  history  of  the 
English  language. 

Bead  Sbakspere*s  '^  Julius  Caesar,"  act 
L,  scene  1.  Criticize  the  words  mecha- 
nical, labouring,  naughty,  recover,  ex- 
pectation, replication,  call,  tongue-tied, 
ceremonies.  Collect  and  explain  the 
▼arious  antique  grammatioal  usages,  as 
"  ought  not  walk,"  &c.  [or  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  as  usual]. 

PAST  u. — fbbhoh,  obrman,  i«a,tik, 

L  jTAeoTseioa/.— What  wimd  does  c 
take  before  a,  o,  u? — before  e,  i,  y?  In 
what  words  does  o  sound  as  if  ^^ 
What  change  does  the  cedilla  make 
upon  the  sound  of  cf  What  is  the 
law  of  pronunciation  regarding  final  c 
in  French?     What  euphonic  change 


in  the  sound  of  cf  is  requlrod  before 
a  Towel  or  h  mute?  Write  out  six 
words,  with  their  signifieation,  having 
the  acute  accent— -the  grave-^the  cir* 
cumflex  — the  diasresis— -the  cedilla, 
properly  used.  How  many  genders  are 
tbeie  in  French?  What  peculiarity 
arises  from  this  fact? 

JP^ractieaL  Form  j?rtl.^Write  oat 
the  dejimie,  the  intUfimU,  and  the 
partitwe  articles.  Instsad  of  what 
words  are  da,  <lss,  a«,  ata,  used? 
Translate — Le  cousin  de  men  ami ;  mon 
oncle  est  (is)  le  fr^re  de  ma  tante; 
Tedfaat  de  mon  oncle;  Tenftnt  a  (has) 
une  pomme;  donnez-moi  (give  me)  des 
pommes  et  des  poires;  mon  frsre  a  une 
poire;  les  branches  et  les  fiMiiliea  d'oii 
arbre ;  donnez-moi  dee  figues  et  des 
orangee;  j'ai  (I  have)  une  fleur;  la 
raeine  d'une  plante;  les  arfores  du  jar- 
din;  les  feuilles  de  la  vigne.  Arrange 
the  nonna  into  two  columns — 1st,  mas- 
culine; 2nd,  feminbe. 

Foi^n  9€4»nd. — ^Translate— 'La  morale 
de  TEvangile  est  la  loi  de  Dien;  Dteu 
est  le  priocipe  de  toute  v^rit^ ;  un  veri- 
table ami  est  an  tr^or ;  T^tude  de 
I'histoire  et  de  la  geographic  est  in- 
dispensable; rignoranoe  est  vaine  et 
opini&tre ;  la  force  est  le  poavoir  de  la 
justice;  la  violence  est  oelui  de  lln- 
justice.  Arrange  the  nouns  according 
to  genders.  Give  the  plural  form  of 
each  adjective.  Oat  of  the  words  here 
given  OHistmct  six  other  sentences. 
Distinguish  the  subject  from  the  attri- 
bute or  predicate  by  underlioing  the 
former  once,  the  latter  twice. 

Ftmn  CMf^  —  Translate    half   of 
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ehapter  Moond  of  LamartuMi's  ChHtio- 
pkB  Cokmh,  Pjum  the  followiog 
woHs  oeenrring  in  the  first  ehepter, 
m.,dtf?tDUe,  ni^,  ^tQctiantf  ezclnt,  eo- 
eooiiMe,  joae,  •'■oqiiiert,  suit.  Arnoge 
IB  ft  table  the  chief  parte  of  the  Terfas 
whioh  oeeor  in  the  month's  lenoo. 

n.  Jwmor. — Write  ont  and  oommit 
to  memory  the  definite  and  the  indefinite 
Mtielee.  Which  German  anbetaniiTaB 
MO  nndodined  in  the  mngnkr?  What 
any  wo  thenoe  infer  regarding  moat 
polysylkbic  noona  ending  in  aoz,  at, 
ei,  erof ,  eit,  ek,  ens,  ie,  ik,  ion,  ion,  is, 
ii,Belmft,«ig,  nn,  or?  Whj?  Com- 
poimd  sahatantUea  aboond  In  German; 
— vhoiber  do  each  words  take  the 
gender  of  the  first  or  last  of  their  oom- 
poMnta? — in  soeh  woris,  whether  ia 
the  fint  or  last  oompooeat  declined, 
er  both?  Write  out  the  following  words 
in  Qennan  tjpe  or  script  character,  and 
afib  the  cognate  English  words,  via, 
And- ling,  frcnnd>schaft,  hans^thUr, 
bank,  milch,  scham,  backel,  distel, 
dnsMl,  kabel,  schaafel,  xiffer,  kraft, 
■Iber,  wasser,  Tolk,  wort.  Decline  any 
two  of  theoe  snbstantivea.  Commit 
the  words  and  meanings  to  memory. 

Smmv.  —  Transcribe  the  cardioab 
and  oidinala,  from  one  to  twenty.  De- 
dine  the  adjectiTee  anmuthig,  kSetliok, 
fiomm.  What  is  the  force  of  the 
phrasco— wenig  odor  gar  nicbts,  an 
vielen  melon,  anf  einmai?  Write  oat 
any  compoand  words  nude  up  of  those 
giren  in  the  jnnior  class  lesson.  Con- 
thme  to  copy  ont  and  translate  "  Un- 
dine,** &c.,  abont  24  linen. 

III.  Junior, — Nepos  or  Cssar— on- 
deriiniog  the  nominatives  and  verbs  in 
agreement. 

StmoT. — Virgil,  Horace,  or  Catiline 


-—explaining  the  syntax  of  all  snb- 
jnnotiTe  veibs. 

IV.  Jtmior, — Decline  in  Greek  cha- 
racten  any  three  of  the  following 
Jemmme  sabstanttiea  of  thejfr«<  do- 
elenaion,  vis.,  a(nyhtira  ,an  anchor; 
epitioie,  a  letter ;  time,  honour;  ttilff 
a  pillar;  tecAiio,  an  art;  ntm^i,  a 
maiden  ;  bomi,  hair  ;  htphaHf  head ; 
stypAid,  wisdom;  sfoiS,  a  robe;  pAeme,  a 
report:  and  any  three  of  these  maaeulim 
nouns  of  the  fini  .•— -funitcs,  a  sailor; 
poikttMf  a  poet ;  politeSf  a  dtizen; 
U^tCM,  a  thief ;  krUcgf  a  judge;  «o- 
pkiMt9if  a  learned  man;  mtUke&gf  a 
scholar.  Tell  the  Greek  words  firom 
which  the  following  Engliah  words  are 
deri?cd,  Tix.,  epistolary, 'fame,  estim»- 
tion,  nymph,  technology,  sophisUeated, 
poetry,  critical,  cephalic,  anchor,  oomet, 
stole  (a  long  garment),  nantical,  mathe- 
matical, poUtieal,  anticleptio,  and  gi^e 
the  meanings  of  these  words.  Write  m 
Greek  the  following  phrases,  vis.,  the 
letter  of  a  maiden;  the  robe  of  a  so- 
phist; the  head  of  a  oitisen;  a  jadge 
of  a  pillar;  the  hair  of  a  citizen;  the 
wisdom  of  a  poet;  the  art  of  a  scholar; 
the  honour  <^  a  judge;  the  thief  of  a 
letter;  the  maiden  of  a  sailor;  the  thief 
of  an  anchor. 

Sbmor.— Deoline  the  substantives  or 
adjeotivea  from  which  the  Mowing 
words  are  deri?ed  : — hiertildc,  maero* 
eotm ;  Aeroic  ;  maternal ;  paUrtal ; 
p^metic;  gokaij\  hippO'poUxmoB ;  «o- 
motology;  ^t^oatio;  omAAology;  dy* 
Nomic;  panoply;  and  give  the  English 
meaning  of  each  word.  Cootiuue  the 
translation  of  Xenophoa*s  ^  Anabasis,** 
and  quote  the  Terbs  as  before.  Write 
out  the  declension  m  fiiU  of  any  pro- 
nouns in  the  lesson. 


%iitxixxxt  itotjes. 


A  HKMoni  of  James  Sheridan 
^lowles  is  in  preparation. 

Bdward  Dicey,  biographer  of  Cavotir, 
II  at  present  the  editor  of  The  Reader, 
a  new  literary  weekly  of  great  pronuse. 


Frater^t  Hagaaine  is  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Messrs.  Longmans;  but 
Mr.  Fronde  will  continue  to  act  as  editor. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Brookes,  an  American, 
has  transUted  Richter*s  Tkan, 
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i^\r  S.  Morton  Peto  (born  1809), 
M.P.  for  Finbburj,  is  to  come  out  m 
an  authoritj  on  *'  Taxation." 

In  aa  article  entitled  **  The  Bishop 
and  the  Philosopher/'  bj  Matthew 
Arnoldf  in  MacmUkaCa  Magazine  for 
January,  page  246,  the  poetical  inspec- 
tor of  schools  says  the  first  English 
translation  of  Spinoza's  *'Tractatu8 
Theologico-Politious "  has  just  been 
puMisbed.  This  is  scaroelj  correct;  a 
translation  of  that  work  was  published 
in  London,  1689.  This  translation, 
though  now  rare — a  copy  is  in  the 
writer's  possession — is  known  to  all 
philosophical  scholars. 

The  Seoitith  Review^  the  organ  of 
the  Scotti»h  Tempemnce  I.«ague,  has 
been  discontinued  ;  but  MeUora  still 
keeps  the  field.  A  weekly  paper,  the 
League  Jountal,  keeps  before  the  public 
the  Scottish  Temperance  moTcmeot 
party. 

**The  Union  of  Poets*'  in  Paris  has 
awarded  the  annual  prize,  500  francs, 
to  M.  Louis  de  Courmonnt.  There 
were  fifty-four  competitors. 

Alexandre  Pouschkine'a  dramatic 
poems  have  been  translated  from  Bass 
into  French.  Pousohkine,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  novelists,  historians, 
and  poets  of  Russia,  was  bom  at  St. 
Petersburg,  1799,  and  was  killed  in  a 
duel,  1887. 

Marshal  Pelissier  is  said,  in  France, 
to  be  an  '*  excellent  poet "  t 

The  Scottish  Temperance  League 
offer  a  prize  of  £250  for  the  best  tem- 
perance tale,  and  £100  for  the  second 
best. 

John  Leycester  Adolphus,  who  by  a 
ddicate,  cogent,  and  sensitive  induction 
of  internal  evidence,  discovered  the 
authorship  of  the  **  Waverley  Novels," 
while  Sir  W.  Scott  was  yet  the  *' Great 
Unknown,"  died  on  24th  December. 

Cardinal  Morlot,  Archbishop  of  Paris 
(bom  1795),  author  of  '*  An  Exposition 
of  Christian  Doctrine,"  died  29th 
December. 

Mr.  Motley,  author  of  the  ''History 
of  the  Netherlands,"  &c.,  is  American 
Consul  at  Vienna. 


The  '*  Story  of  Elizabeth,"  in  Con^ 
Inll,  is  Miss  Thackeray  s  first. 

A  new  edition  of  the  "Complete 
Works  of  Bishop  fintler  "  is  in  prep^ 
ration.  It  is  to  be  annotated  by  J.  B. 
Mayor,  M.A.,  Cambridge^ 

Dean  Alfoid*s  "  New  Testament  for 
EngUsh  Readers"  is  in  the  press. 
Bev.  T.  B.  M'Clellan,  Vicar  of  Bot- 
tisham,  is  about  to  issue  a  translation 
of  Laohmann's  **  Text  of  the  New  Tes» 
tament,"  with  notes  and  diseertatiooi; 
and  Bev.  6.  W.  Brameld,  Vicar  of  Scat 
Markham,  has  in  the  press  '*  The  Holy 
Gospels,"  with  the  spurious  passages 
expunged,  the  doubtful  in  brackets, 
and  the  whole  collated  with  the  best 
Greek  authorities. 

Part  IL  of  Colenso's  "  Critique  of 
the  Pentateuch  "  is  nearJy  ready. 

Henry  Mayhew  is  to  enlighten  ua  oa 
"  German  Life  and  German  Maoncra." 

An  article,  ''  Cracow,"  in  the  Edi»^ 
burgh  Review^  was  written  by  the  late 
Prince  Albert.     • 

Bergcnroth*s  ''Siniancas  Papers  of 
the  Beign  of  Henry  VHI."  will  shortly 
be  ready,  and  will  tell  news  of  *'  bluff 
Hal" 

It  is  said,  on  authority,  that  the 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli  never  wrote  a  line  in, 
or  was  in  any  way  engaged  upon,  the 
Repreatntatke^  wliich  Mr.  Mnrraj 
started  in  opposition  to  the  2%iies,  S5th 
January,  1826.^Thi8  liurary  mtfik  ia 
therefore  settled. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
edition  of  Shakspers  will  be  ready  ia 
March,  and  a  gloasarial  index  to  his 
plays  and  poems  is  in  preparation  by 
W.  A.  Wright,  M.A.,  Trmity  CoOege, 
Cambridge.  Bev.  Alexander  Dyoe  is 
engaged  on  a  newly  annotated  edition 
of  his  "  Shakspere." 

Bev.  James  Smith,  of  Cheltenhamp 
author   of   many   cooellent 
worki,  died  15th  December. 

An  English  edition  of  "*  Bible  Tea- 
perance,"  by  Dr.  £.  Nott,  Presideot  of 
Union  College,  with  a  critical  ]Atv»- 
dnction  by  Taylor  Lewis,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Grsek,  and  notes  by  Dr.  F.  B. 
Less,  is  in  the  press. 


(Sp0x:|^  W^n. 


JAMES  WATT.— THE  UTILIZATION  OF  STEAM. 

Stiak  was,  for  long  ages,  one  of  the  waste  products  of  nature. 
It  is  scarcely  a  centnry  jet  since  the  means  of  utilizing  it  were 
discovered  and  invented ;  and  it  was  yoked  in  servitude  to  that 
mighty  and  manifold  series  of  mechanical  agencies  which  augments 
the  energies,  increases  the  comforts,  and  promotes  the  improvement 
of  the  human  race.  The  numerous  applications  of  steam  to  the 
useful  purposes  of  life ;  the  various  modes  in  which  it  can  exert 
a  ministry  of  beneficence  in  facilitating  labour,  contributing  to 
happiness,  multiplying  resources  and  power,  aiding  in  the  ameliora- 
tbn  of  the  working-classes,  and  making  man  a  more  imperious 
Tanquisher  of  the  difficulties  which  con&ont  him ;  and  the  many 
differing  methods  in  which  it  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  in- 
fiueace,  and  fits  itself  in,  so  directly,  to  the  several  purposes  of  an 
advanced  civilization,  could  scarcely  have  been  dreamed  of  by  those 
who  watched  the  rising  vapours  of  the  mom  on  the  banks  of  the 
green  old  Nile,  on  Corinth's  shores,  or  beside  the  empire-margined 
liber ;  and  indeed  that  it  ever  could  become  the  subservient  serf  of 
man,  and  execute  not  only  his  bidding,  but  his  work,  does  not,  on 
an  i  priori  view  of  the  case^  seem  very  probable  even  to  ourselves. 
Yet  the  substance  of  that  same  retinue  of  clouds  which  girds  the  sun 

"  With  pomp)  with  glorj^  and  magnificence  " 

or  forms  that  ''pestilent  congregation  of  vapours"  which  casts  its 
gloom  over  city  and  town,  as  well  as  hamlet,  is,  in  great  part,  a 
similar  aenform  mass  to  that  whose  force  bridges  the  ocean-spaces 
between  continents ;  speeds  the  engine  with  current  swiftness  over 
the  iron-lines  which  link  factory-centre  to  metropolitan  popidous- 
ness,  and  swinks  with  almost  exhaustless  efficacy,  as  the  generator 
of  motiont,  forces,  and  means  by  which  the  capacity  of  man,  in  art 
and  manufaatures,  in  transport  and  travel,  in  agriculture  and  war, 
in  mining,  printing,  building,  and  industry  generally,  has  been 
multiplied  to  an  indefinable  extent. 

The  progresa  of  that  marvellous  thought  by  which  the  industrial 
power  of  humanity  is  so  wondrously  augmented,  from  the  earliest 
observation  of  tome  reflective  man  npon  the  elasticity  of  vapour,  to 
the  moment  ixt  which  steam  was  utilized  by  the  genius  of  Watt, 
would  fall  rarely,  if  rightly  told,  form  the  strangest  of  "  the  fairy 
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tales  of  science/*  and  would  be  a  historic  truth  far  surpassing  the 
sublimest  reach  of  fiction. 

The  world  is  a  vast  magazine  of  precious,  aye,  of  priceless 
treasures,  upon  the  diflcoyery,  use,  and  proper  application  of  which 
depend  the  means  of  almost  erery  improvement  which  distini^niishes 
civilization  from  barbarism.  Anteailuvian  sunshine  supplieB  us 
now  with  coals  ;  the  plaatic  hand  of  science  puts  into  the  cnemist's 
laboratory  the  materials  of  life  and  vegetation  in  pre-Adamite  times 
towork  into  dyes,  dissolvents  and  astnngents;  the  research  and  skill 
of  the  electrician  is  expended  on  phenomena  as  "  old  as  creation"; 
the  mysteries  of  the  weather  are  now  subjected  to  the  question  by 
barometer  and  thermometer ;  the  metallurgist  labours  to  select  from 
the  old,  old  earth  those  ductile,  malleable,  tenacious,  and  elantio 
elements  which  may  be  employed  in  art  and  manufaotores ;  the 
industrialist  collects  the  fictile  and  textile  materials  which  Abound 
in  or  on  the  earth,  and  fashions  them  into  forms,  fabrics,  and 
commodities  for  use  or  ornament ;  and  the  mechanician  interpene- 
trates metallic  ores  and  elastic  vapours,  running  waters  and  capri- 
cious winds,  with  his  contriving  mind,  and  subdues,  or  subsidizes 
them  to  bear  the  yoke  of  toil.  Then  the  affiliation  of  science,  dis- 
oorery,  invention,  industrial  efibrt,  commercial  interchange,  and 
human  progress,  is  singularly  intimate.  So  that  man's  power  is, 
in  reality,  proportionate  to  his  knowledge,  and  no  new  acquisition 
is  granted  to  him  without  thought,  efibrt,  and  self-development. 

No  less  wondrous  is  the  moral  fitness  with  which  discovenes, 
inventions,  &c.,  are  made.  How  strikingly  "  in  the  fulness  of  time" 
each  one  is  eliminated  from  the  unintelligent  farces  of  creation,  and 
adapted  to  human  purposes !  While  men  were  collected  in  great 
centres  of  dominion,  and  the  animal  power  of  their  nature  alone 
was  developed  and  active,  all  labour  was  handicraft.  As  civilisa- 
tion widened,  the  appliances  of  trade  and  commerce  increased, 
and  nations,  by  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  .given  specialities, 
expended  their  entire  industrial  power  on  the  several  products 
which  came  more  immediately  from  their  own  fields,  mines,  sea- 
coasts,  forest-lands,  or  hills;  and  art  seconded  the  nvalxy  thns 
inaugurated.  Land-distance,  and  the  unfriendl3r  ocean  separaled 
empires,  but  ambition  and  war  incited  men  to  disoover  the  means 
of  overcoming  these  obstacles,  and  art  and  oommeree  widened  their 
reach  throu^  the  thoroughfares  of  conquest.  Greed  of  gold,  need 
of  space,  and  want  of  a  home-career,  led  men  to  travezee  ooeau 
and  explore  lands,  and  new  worlds  broke  upon  human  Titian. 
As  the  need  for  scholarship,  political  wisdom,  busmess  aptitudes, — in 
fact,  the  necessities  of  education — extended,  the  individual  capacity 
for  labour  was  lessened ;  and  in  the  progress  of^the  ages  thought^ 
men  perceived  that  intelligence  could  control  -and  direct  many 
animate  and  inanimate  agencies,  and  make  them  labour  for  this 
good  of  humanity.  At  length,  the  time  came  when  national 
mdustries,  commerce,  policies,  interests,  &c.,  seqoired  a  greater 
community  of  intercourse,  and  men  found  need  for  reMef  mm  the 
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mere  dmdgezy  <of  pbysical  life ;  and  the  **  Wealth  of  Nationt*' 
appeared  to  regenerate  the  one,  and  steam  was  directly  applied 
to  effect  the  other. 

The  present  writer  has  no  special  information  either  on  steam  or 
steam-engines  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  his  readers.  Precisely 
the  reverse.  Though  he  has  read  attentively  and  minutely,  and 
whensoever  chance  offered,  has  observed  the  various  mechanical 
appliances  by  which  steam  has  been  made  subservient  to  the  com- 
fort, necessity,  or  luxury  of  man,  he  has  never  had — or,  rather,  has 
never  embraced — the  opportunity  of  making  a  special  study  of  the 
stesm-engiDe.  He  has  nis  reading  and  thought,  but  neither  his  own 
experience,  nor  analogies  derived  from  it,  to  guide  him  in  this  exposi- 
tiim ;  and  though  he  has  sought  the  best  authorities  open  to  him,  he 
£ears  that  in  a  subject  so  alien  to  the  usual  habits  of  his  life,  so  far 
apart  from  his  own  speciaUties,  so  entirely  derived  from  book- 
knowledge,  and  80  untested  by  aught  except  reference  to  the  works — 
not  perils  always  thoroogluy  comprehended — of  the  chief  writers 
on  steam  and  its  applications,  he  may  neither  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
his  theme  nor  his  own  ideas.  He  essays  with  humility,  therefore, 
the  following  e]qx>sition  as  the  most  concise  and  explicit  he  can 
produce  of  the  combined  results  of  reading  and  reflection  regarding 
th.e  practioalization  of  steam  and  steam-power. 

Man's  prosnress  in  the  utilization  of  steam  seems  to  have  been 
T&ry  slow.  Hero  of  Alexandria  (cir.  120  B.C.),  in  a  work  "On 
ftienmaticB,"  describes  two  machines  of  his  own  invention,  in  whieh 
a  rotary  motion  was  conveyed  in  the  one  case  by  the  emiseion  of 
hasted  air,  and  in  the  other  by  the  immission  and  emission  of  steam. 
13^  latter  is  the  first  known  attempt  to  effect  the  production  of 
motion  by  the  employment  of  elastic  vapour.  It  was,  however, 
used  only  as  a  philosophical  toy,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  merely  utilitarian  purpose.  This  playthmg  is  the 
original  of  that  distinguished  '* species"  of  mechaoiam  now 
known  as  the  steam-engine.  It  was  for  ages  looked  upon  as  a 
dxrioBitj  of  mechanics.  Nor  tUl  the  stir  and  ferment  of  the 
Sefbcmation  had  given  men  the  belief  that  nothing  was  imponible, 
does  it  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  human  mind  that  the  spirals 
of  vapour  riatng  from  heated  water  could  become  weariless  labourers 
for  hximanity ;  and  then  it  was  more  an  outburst  of  rhetoric  than  a 
scientific  appraisement  of  facte.  A  volume  of  sermons  by  Mathesiu^, 
puibliahed  at  Sarepta  in  1563,  contains  a  suggestion  of  aiteh  a 
poflttbiHty.  About  thirty  years  thereafter,  the  Alexandriaii  toy 
was  taken  as  a  model  for  a  mechanical  turnspit.  Baptista  Porta  in 
Italy,  and  David  Sivault  in  France,  occupied  themselves,  as  students 
of  the  powers,  qualities,  uses,  Sic.,  of  steam.  Indeed,  the  need  of 
some  new  industdal  energy  appears  in  the  early  part  of  the  17  th 
century  to  have  been  simultaneously  suggested  to  several  minds. 
Hence  originated  the  many  experiments  on  heat,  air,  gases,  motion, 
Ac,  which  are  recalled  to  us  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  naves  of 
6a£]eo»Deseartes»TorriceUi,Wallis,£oemer,  andlieifanits;  Stenrinua, 
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Newton,  Castelli,  an3  GKierioke;  De  Cans,  the  MarqtuB  of  Worcester, 
Hnygens,  and  Boyle. 

A  centnry  of  tentative  approaches  were  made  to  the  solution  of 
the  question,  each  supplying  some  preliminary  to  its  snccessfiil 
accomplishment,  none  effecting  the  required  result.  The  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  materials  was  requisite  before 
contrivance  could  emciently  act  and  superadd  to  nature  such  appli- 
ances as  would  fit  in  with  her  divinely  ordained  activities,  and 
cause  the  ordinary  action  of  the  elements  involved  to  achieve  a 
human  purpose  in  harmony  with  the  ever-abiding  designs  of  the 
One.  For  tnis  is  the  ^at  law  of  discovery — ^to  bring  human  concep- 
tions into  harmony  with  the  Divine  plan ;  and  whensoever  that  is 
lUscomplished,  the  means  of  touching  to  their  required  uses  the 
ordinary  elements  of  nature  become  self-evident.  The  science  of 
dynamics  might  almost  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to 
know  the  laws  of  force.  ^  The  Bemouillis,  Varignon,  Herman, 
Euler,  Segner,  and  Boscovich,  are  the  chief  names  to  which  the 
scientific  correlation  of  statics  and  dynamics  may  be  traced.  And 
though  the  names  of  Newton,  D'Alembert,  Yenturi,  Deluc,  Sic, 
may  not  be  omitted  from  a  catalogue  of  the  assistants  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  theory  of  the  steam-engine,  this  distinction 
belongs,  perhaps,  more  justly  to  the  originators  of  and  active  agenta 
in  arranging  a  true  theory  of  heat.  Without  neglecting  to  notice 
the  efforts  of  the  Florentine  academicians,  we  may  mention  the 
thermometers  of  Fahrenheit  and  Eeaumur  as  tending  much  to  the 
consolidation  of  this  science.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  the  investigation  of  the  theory  of  heat  were  made  by  Drs. 
Cullen  and  Black,  professors  in  the  Glasgow  University,  tJie  latter 
of  whom  was  a  patron  of  the  obscure  though  ingenious  mechanician 
by  whom  steam  was  first  utilized.  Dr.  Black  expounded  the  theory 
or  latent  heat;  Scheele  introduced  the  idea  of  the  radiation  of 
caloric :  and  all  these  various  efforts  combined  led  to  the  successful 
and  systematic  application  of  the  laws  of  heat  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  ultimately  to  the  actual  'construction 
of  the  most  marvellous  and  multiform  mechanism  of  modem  days 
— ^the  steam-engine. 

Sir  Samuel  Morland,  master  of  mechanics  to  the  King  of 
England,  made  some  experiments  upon  the  elastici^  of  steam 
be£re  1682,  and  projeotea  a  scheme  for  raisinji^  water  by  the  force 
it  afforded.  Dr.  Denys  Fapin,  a  native  of  BIois,  who  had  assisted 
Boyle  in  many  of  his  experiments,  and  who  had  thus  his  attention 
directed  to  the  grand  mechanical  problem  of  that  time,  published  in 
the  Acta  Mruditorum  of  Leipsic,  in  1686,  several  communications, 
which  show  that  he  had  attained  a  dear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  facts  upon  which  the  construction  of  a  steam-engine 
depended,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  some  steps  towards  the 
construction  of  such  a  mechanism.  Steam  was  now  well  known  to 
be  capable  of  acting  as  a  motive  power ;  the  proper  applicability  of 
its  force  to  useful  purposes  was  tae  great  dimcmty.    To  Bapin  we 
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owe  the  invention  of  tlie  digester  and  the  safety-yalTe.  Captain  T. 
SaTery,  abont  1698,  invented  an  engine,  in  which  steam  was  employed 
to  gire  a  force  for  the  draining  of  mines  or  fens,  the  propulsion  of 
water  through  mansions  and  palaces,  and  pumping  it  from  ships. 
Amontons,  in  1699,  prooosed  afire-wheel ;  but  this,  though  ingenious 
in  conception,  was  liable  to  many  derangements,  and  was  found 
impracticable. 

Vr.  Andr^  Dalesme,  in  1703,  exhibited  at  Paris  an  engine  for 
raising  water  by  the  force  of  steam ;  and  Leibnitz,  after  examining 
Sarery's  mechanisms  in  England,  sent  a  sketch  of  one  of  them  to 
Fb]>in,  who  renewed  his  attempts  to  make  an  effectiye  working 
en^nne.  Upon  the  basis  of  Savery's  machine,  Thomas  Newcomen 
and  John  Cfawley,  the  former  a  blacksmith,  and  the  latter  a  glazier 
in  Dartmouth,  constructed  an  engine  upon  Papin's  principle  of  a 
piaton  and  a  condensing  process,  using,  however,  Savery's  mode  of 
creating  a  vacuum  by  cold  affusion,  for  which  they  were  led  by  an 
accident  to  substitute  the  method  of  throwing  a  jet  or  stream  of 
cold  water  into  the  cnrlinder.  Further  iznprovements  were  made 
upon  this  engine  by  JDesaguliers,  Henry  iTeighton,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Jolm  Smeaton,  and  others,  but  none  of  these  engines 
employed  the  direct  force  of  steam  as  their  motive  power,  and  none  of 
the  improvers  made  any  alteration  in  or  advance  upon  the  principles 
of  steam  mechanism.  These  engines,  therefore,  have  been  designated, 
for  distinction's  sake,  atmospheric  steam  engines.  All  the  elements 
of  a  successful  adaptation  of  steam  to  industrial  purposes  might 
now  be  said  to  have  been  gathered  toj^ether,  but,  like  the  dry  bones 
in  EzeJdel's  vision,  they  required  a  Divine  breath  to  give  them  the 
life  of  usefulness.    At  length  came  the  hour,  and  wi&  the  hour 

*"!%•  mastar  hand 
That  Mixed  the  fire-flama,  Uka  Promatbaoa  old, 
And,  oat  the  black  abaft,  tbroogh  the  gnasy  laod, 
Dragged  up  the  iron  from  earth*8  rocky  hold, 
And  gave  commaod  to  both.    Ye  ahall  not  rest 
Till  atriviog  man  ia  from  work's  bondage  free. 
Go,  ateam,  and  do  man'a  beet;  from  east  to  west, 
Te  wheels  of  iron,  at  his  bidding  flee.** 

•The  following  risumi  of  the  chief  steps  through  which  the  inven- 
tion had  by  this  time  passed  will  be  found  not  only  intelligible  and 
interesting,  but  authoritative.    "  S.  de  Cans  made  steam  act  to 
raise  water ;  Worcester  performed  this  operation  in  a  more  regular 
and  mechanical  manner;  Papin  used  the  condensation  of  steam, 
and*  through  tiiat,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  well  as  the  direct 
expansive  force,  uid  he  worked  the  engine  by  a  piston ;  8avery 
eoDdensed  bv  refirigeration,  instead  of  the  mere  absence  of  fire,  but 
did  not  use  the  atmosphere ;  ^  ewcomen  used  the  jet  for  condensing, 
sad  the  fttmosphere  for  pressure,  but  did  not  use  the  direct  force 
of  steam ;  I)e8Sguliers  mtroduced  the  safety-valve ;  Beighton  and 
Smeaton  improved  the  mechanism;  Dalesme  needs  not  to  be 
mentioned,  as  we  are  not  informed  what  plan  he  executed,  but  he 
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certaiinly  made  no  step  himself.  K  the  direct  force  of  steam,  as  well 
as  atmospherio  pressure,  had  been  both  employed,  witii  the  jet  of 
o(^d  water,  the  safety-val^e,  and  the  contrivance  for  regulating  the 
supply  valves,  a  far  better  engine  than  any  ever  known  before  tike 
iame  of  Watt  would  have  been  produced,  and  yet  nothing  whatever 
would  have  been  added  to  the  former  inventions,  they  would  only 
haFe  been  combined  together.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  one 
o£  the  greatest  theoretical  steps  "was  made  by  Papin,  who  was, 
during  a  long  period,  little  commemorated ;  and  that  Savery  and 
Newcomen,  who  have  been  by  many  called  the  inventors,  were 
the  first  of  all  the  ingenious  and  useful  persons  whose  sacoessive 
improvemente  we  have  now  recorded,  to  apply  the  steam  engine 
to  practical  purposes.  France  has  thus  produced  the  man  wiio, 
nexlr  to  Watt,  may  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  steam- 
engine;  of  ail  Watt's  predeoessors,  Pieipin  stands  ineontestably 
at  the  head ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  never  actually  eon- 
structed  an  engine.  Though  the  engine  of  Savery  was  of  considerable 
use  in  pumping  to  a  small  height,  and  indeed  has  not  entirely  gone 
out  of  use  in  our  own  times;  and  though  Newoomen's  was  still 
more  extensively  usefVil,  from  being  applicable  to  mines,  not  only 
had  no  means  ever  been  found  of  using  the  steam  power  for  ai^ 
other  purpose  than  drawing  up  water,  but  even  in  that  operation  it 
wms  exceedingly  imperfect  and  very  expensive,  insomuch  that  a 
water  power  was  often  preferred  to  it,  and  even  a  horse-power,  in 
many  cases,  afforded  equal  advantages.  The  great  consumption  of 
fiiel  which  it  required  was  its  cardinal  defect;  the  other  imperfection 
wag  its  loss  of  all  direct  benefit  from  the  expansive  force  of  the 
steam  itself.  That  element  was  only  used  in  creating  a  vacuum, 
and  an  air-pump  might  have  done  as  much,  had  it  been  worked 
by  water  or  by  horses.  It  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
an  air  and  not  a  steam-engine."  *  When  the  progress  of  invention 
had  proceeded  thus  far,  *'the  genius  of  Watt,  guided  by  sound 
judgment,  and  urged  by  unremittinf^  application,  efEhcted  in  lesa 
than  forty  years  a  complete  change  in  the  power  of  mechanism ;" 
and  hence  we  now  devote  our  efforts  to  a  brief  abstract  of  the  life 
and  doings  of  the  utilizer  of  steam — James  Watt. 

In  a  small,  comfortable  cottage  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aide 
of  Dalrymple  Street,  in  the  old  burgh  town  and  seaport  of  Greenodc 
—of  the  Council  of  which  he  was  treasurer— dwelt  Mr.  James  Wait, 
shipwright,  builder,  and  general  merchant,  a  clever  pursuer  of  many 
handicraft  arts,  and  a  successful  conductor  of  such  commeroial 

rulations  as  the  state  of  trade  at  that  time  afforded  oi^rtnna^ 
His  wife  was  Agnes  Muirhead,  a  handsome,  well-iBfonnod^ 
and  good-tempered  woman,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  '^bluid  "  of  the 
"lairas  of  Laohop."  To  this  honest  pair  there-  wexe  bom  fite 
children,  of  whom  three,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  died  in^inftnoy, 

*  Lord  Bronfithsin'fl  works,  vol.  I.,  Lives  of  the  PhiloaoplMra  of  the  TbM  of 
Oasi^e  IlL,  wtaole,  Wnt^  p«  30. 
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md  the  lalMf  bom,  Jblm,  wan  lost  at  sea  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  age— only  seren  yean  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1765. 
Their  fourth  child  was  the  James  Watt  to  whom 

''  Nature  disclosed  the  artful  plan 
To  mould  the  uiiitc  into  Leviathan.** 

He  was  horn  19th  Jan.,  1736.  He  was  sickly  in  childhood,  and 
was  an  object  of  much  anxiety,  for  the  parents,  tried  by  former  loases^ 
almost  despaired  of  training  him  through  the  perils  of  boyhood,  or 
of  his  error  attaining  to  man*s  estate.  The  deUcate  boy,  though  kepi 
long  from  school,  was  of  an  ohservative  andihoughtful  turn  of  mind, 
and  fonnd  in  the  shop  and  workshops  of  his  father,  as  well  as  in  the 
splendid  scenery  of  land-locked  sea  and  towering  mountain  near 
mm,  multitudes  of  *'  object  lessons,"  which  excited  his  intelligence, 
quickened  his  aptitudes,  and,  by  gratifying  his  curiosity,  increased 
his  thirat  for  information.  He  made  teachers  of  all  he  saw,  aad 
often  made  himself  master  of  their  secrets.  His  mother  taught 
him  to  read,  his  father  imparted  to  him  the  rudiments  of  writmg 
and  arithmetic.  He  was  carefully  drilled  in  his  lessons,  thongS 
not  harassed  with  them,  and  though  far  outstripped  in  schools 
learning  by  many  of  the  burly  youngsters  who  jioed  the  feeble 
home-pet,  he  had  an  education  of  the  feelings  and  senses  seldom 
acquired  in  those  old  days  of  stern  catechetical  discipline  and 
dassical  drudgery.  Marvellous  stories  are  often  told  of  "  the  boy- 
hood of  great  men,"  as  if,  in  their  early  years,  their  future  eminence 
had  been  fbreshadowed.  In  the  biography  of  James  Watt  these 
STB  not  wanting;  nor  do  we  think  that  they  are,  in  thia  case, 
mcrypbaJ.  It  would  bft  impossible  for  us,  however,  in  a  mere 
sketchy  such  as  thia  must  be,  to  criticize  minutely  the  tales  of  his  self- 
suggested  discovery  of  geometrical  truths,  of  his  early  acquaintance 
with  algebraic  formulce,  of  his  precocious  powers  of  calculation^  and 
of  inventing  and  constructing  philosophical  toys.  It  must  suffice 
us  to  say  that  such  stories  seem  to  be  authentically  narrated,  and 
appear  to  be  credible,  for  the  boyhood  of  Watt  was  different  in  its 
conditions  from  that  of  the  majority  of  children  in  his  day. 

After  the  anxious  expenditure  of  a  mother's  care,  and  the  faithful 
patience  of  a  father^s  affection,  the  boy's  health  seemed  to  warrant 
his  attendance  at  a  public  school,  there  to  be  braced  by  comper 
tition,  and  fired  by  contact  with  his  age-fellows.  In  the  commercial 
sehooi  of  Mr.  McAdam  he  increased  his  knowledge  of  penmanship 
and  accounts,  under  the  learned  and  excellent  Kobert  Arrol, 
Master  of  the  Burgh  Grammar  School  of  Greenock ;  he  acquired  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  Latin,  and  a  *^  little  Greek ;"  while  with  a 
relative  of  his  own,  John  Marr,  he  studied  mathematics  with  zeal 
and  purpose,  with  a  loving  diligence  which  won  his  master's  and  his 
parents'  admiration.  Though  not  a  frequent  companion  in  the  giddy 
joys  of  schoolboy  life,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  comrades, 
on  account  of  his  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  his  rare  power  of  story- 
telling, — a  power  which  he  exercised  with  an  imagmative  fertility 
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and  a  fuBomation  of  style  more  deliehtful  to  liis  hearers  than  the 
daily-drilled  narrative  of  the  ^neid,  the  Homeric  "  Tale  of  Troy 
divine,"  the  verses  of — 

**  Him  who  left  half  .to14 
The  story  of  Cemlmacaii  bold,** 

or  the  "  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out"  of  the  "  Faery  Queene." 
Scotland  has  always  been  famed  for  legend  and  tradition;  and  in 
Watt's  youth,  when  the  Jacobite  rebellion  was  an  actuality,-— 
when  "bonnie  Prince  Charlie"  reallv  fought  at  Falkirk,  feasted  in 
Holyrood,  failed  at  Culloden,  and  fled  thence  a  fugitive  to  France — 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  mother-told  tales  of  the  stem  and 
sturdy  wars  of  the  olden  times  were  frequent  at  a  fireside  eraced  by 
a  female  descendant  of  the  ballad-famed  Muirheads ;  or  that  Watt, 
having  been  thrilled  himself  by  the  magic  of  story,  had  learned  to 
use  its  witcheries  on  others. 

The  home-training,  to  which  Watt  was  subjected,  was  ludicious 
though  indulgent.  Manliness  and  morality  were  carefully  incul- 
cated, and  strictiy,  but  with  enlightened  affection,  enforced.  The 
boy  grew  up  sincere,  truthful,  honest,  persevering,  inteUigent,  and 
thoughtM.  His  uncle,  John  Muirhead,  often  united  with  the  elder 
Watt  in  commercial  transactions,  and  the  greatest  cordiality  pre- 
vailed between  the  brothers-in-law,  and  James  Watt  had  the  privi- 
lege of  frequent  intercourse  with  lus  uncle's  family,  both  in  Glasgow 
and  at  Killeam,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond.  In  Glasgow,  too, 
he  had  another  influential  relative,  viz.,  G^eorge  Muirhead,  !Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  University  there,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
magnificent  Foulis' ''  Homer"  (1756-8).  Lx  his  fourteenth  year,  a 
copy  of  Gravesande's  "Elements  of  Physics"*  came  into  Watt's 
hands,  and  fired  his  mind  with  its  destined  ambition.  He  became 
an  experimenter  in  chemistij,  mechanics,  electricity,  &c.,  and  so 
cultured  in  himself  the  capacities  of  researchful  observation.    This 

Shenomenon- watching  inquisitiveness  did  not  meet  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
iuirhead's,  notions  of  utilitarianism,  and  she  scolded  him  afler 
this  fashion : — "  James  Watt,  I  never  saw  such  an  idle  boy.  Take 
a  book,  and  employ  yourself  usefuUy .  For  the  last  hour  you  have 
not  spoken  one  word,  but  taken  off  the  lid  of  that  kettie  and  put  it 
on  again;  holding  now  a  cup,  and  now  a  silver  spoon  over  the 
steam,  watching  how  it  rises  from  the  spout,  and  catehing  and  coa- 
necting  the  drops  of  hot  water  it  falls  into.  Are  you  not  ashamed 
of  spending  yotir  time  in  this  w^y  P"  Ah,  good  old  dame !  the  boy 
has  oeen  indlulging  in  a  glorious  dream — if  lie  was  then  forecastinir 
"  the  might  that  slumbers  in  elastic  vapour," — a  dream  that  shall 
largely  influence  his  own  life,  and  emancipate  man  from  manifold 
drudgeries,  bv  placing  that  j^uirky  spirit  in  slave-bonds,  and  har- 
nessing him  aown  to  mechanical  toil.    The  boy-thought  is  a  new 

*  Pabliehed  in  1740,  and  printed  in  English,  edited  by  Dr.  Desi^len,  in  1747 
— fire  years  after  the  aathor's  death. 
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heaven-seed  implanted  in  Immanity  to  release  vital  force  from  every* 
day  taskwork,  and  to  produce  a  substitute  for  much  of  the  most 
exhausting  bodily  labour  in  the  manufactory  and  the  mine,  on  the 
roadway,  and  across  the  sea;  to  supply  unskilled  labour  by  art,  that 
§0  skilled  labour  may  henceforth  oe  the  lot  of  thinking  man.  The 
boy's  idle  bour  has  potencies  of  usefulness  in  it  incomputable  by 
the  meagre  arithmetic  of  erery-day  existence ;  for  there  is  in  i^* 
S8  there  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  mind  of  a  Glasgow  Professor  of 
morals — a  revision  of  all  old  notions  on  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations." 

The  facilities  afforded  by  bis  father's  business  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  uses  of  telescopes,  quadrants,  and 
other  instruments  of  a  similar  sort,  Quickened  in  Watt's  mind  the 
love  of  geometrical,  astronomical,  ana  optical  studies,  and  at  last 
inclined lum  to  choose,  as  bis  own  pursuit  in  life,  the  manufacture 
of  philosophical  instruments.  The  need  for  a  decision  on  that 
subject  was  not  forced  upon  him  early.  He  was  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  bis  age  when  some  business  reverses  of  his  father's  made  it 
advisable  to  provide  himself  with  some  means  of  gaining  a  sub- 
sistence. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  mathematical  instrument  maker 
in  Grlasgow ;  but  his  own  ill  health,  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  his 
desire  to  ^et  a  proper  training  in  his  business,  unitedly  led  him 
to  break  his  indenture,  and  to  set  out  for  London,  whither  he  went, 
under  the  care  of  bis  former  teacher  and  cousin-german,  John 
Marr.  After  a  few  difficulties,  and  a  little  hopelessness,  James 
Watt,  on  agreeing  to  pay  a  premium  of  £21,  and  give  his  labour 
during  the  period  of  servitude,  became  the  pupil,  but  not  the 
apprentice,  ot  Jolm  Morgan,  mathematical  instrument  maker,  in 
Rncb  Lane,  Gomhill,  for  one  year.  His  father's  poverty  made  him 
determine  on  eating  only  the  bread  of  industry.  He  worked  early 
and  late,  with  constancy  and  goodwill,  and  strove  to  make  himself 
as  littie  as  possible  burdensome  at  home.  He  jobbed  at  overhours, 
and  improved  both  his  finances  and  his  skill  by  the  efforts  he  made, 
thougb  be  injured  bis  health,  and  gave  additional  poignancy  to  the 
headaches  to  wbidi  be  had  been  subject  from  lx>ynood,  besides 
adding  to  them  rheumatic  and  nervous  pains.  Li  the  autumn  of 
1756  he  returned  to  his  native  land ;  and  having  supplied  himself  with 
tk  kUo£  superior  tools,  and  a  copy  of  the  recently-deceased  (1753) 
Nicholas  Biron's  treatise  on  "  The  Construction  and  Use  of  Mathe- 
matiod  Instruments," — translated  by  a  self-taught  Scottish  mathe- 
matician, £dward  Stone— sought  an  outlet  for  his  energies.  Fortune, 
in  this,  favoured  him.  A  merchant  of  Jamaica,  Alexander  Mac- 
fsrlane,  having  died  in  1755,  bequeathed  his  collection  of  mathe- 
matical instruments  to  the  Glasgow  University ;  and  on  the 
suggeation  of  Dr.  Moor,  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Dr.  Dick,  Professor 
of  Natoral  PbUosopby,  Watt  was  requested  to  unpack,  arrange, 
dean,  and  repair  them. 

He  thereafter  attempted  to  establisb  himself  in  business  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  but  was  opposed  in  this  scheme  by  the  members  of 
the  incorporated  trades,  wno,  because  be  was  neitner  a  burgess,  a 
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reguhslj  trained  tradeaman,  nor  married  to  the  daughter  of  any  one 
poBseBsed  of  the  freedom  of  the  city,  forbade  his  opening  a  woilt« 
shop  or  warehouse  within  the  burgh  bounds,  llie  University  came 
to  ilia  help,  and  gaye  him  the  use  of  a  small  room  within  the  colleji^ 
preeincts,  next  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Foulis, 
prmters  to  the  University.  Watt  was  appointed  mathematical 
mstmment  maker  to  the  University ;  and  here,  by  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  exertions  of  acquired  neat-handedness  and  inborn  intel- 
ligence, be  managed  to  make  a  moderate  income.  Fiddle^makin^, 
ornamental  nick-nackeries,  organ  -  building  —  though  he  was 
entirely  destitute  of  "musical  ear" — employed,  the  spare  time  of 
the  modest  and  studious  young  man,  who  made  and  repaired  the 
mechanical  cootrivances  by  which  grave  professors  exemplified  to 
sage  students  the  modes  of  operation  in  which  nature  delighted. 
The  city  was  full  of  James  Watt's  reputation  as  a  handicraft 
workman,  and  an  intelligent  artisan.  The  professors  of  the  Unt*- 
versity — all  men  of  note  in  their  departments — encouraged 
the  young  mechanician,  and  the  students  loved  and  respected  hinn 
Small,  steady  gains  gave  him  the  hope  of  ar  living,  and  by  entering 
into  partnership  with  John  Craig,  who  advanced  a  small  capital  ia 
lien  of  skill,  he  increased  his  chance  of  making-  **  ends  meet.  Tina 
oommereial  companionship  lasted  from  1759  till  17K5,  in  whidli  year 
John  Craig  died.  In  1763,  James  Watt  considered  himself  capable 
of  starting  housekeeping  on  his  own  account,  and  succeeded  in  July 
of  that  year  in  persuading  his  cousin,  Miss  Miller,  whose  father 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Calton,  to  share  his  small  home  and  hiv 
large  hopes.  This  event  probably  gave  emphasis  to  his  desire  to 
"  do  something "  more  likely  to  win  bread,  enjoyment,  and  fame, 
than  the  trade  of  the  artisan  afforded  opportunity  for. 

He  had  the  art  of  waiting  without  idling,  and  hi<t  interesting 
activity  of  thought  made  him  an  aec|[uisition  to  college  societr. 
Adam  Smith,  the  political  economist ;  Simson,  the  geometer ;  Blacfc, 
the  discoverer  of  latent  heat ;  Moor,  the  Grecian ;  Muirhead,  the 
humanist  and  orientalist :  John  Miller,  the  historian  and  jurist ; 
Clow,  the  [?]  logician ;  Principal  Leechman ;  Anderson,  the  phy- 
sicist; Bobert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  the  printers,  &c.,  then 'formed 
the  chief  members  of  the  literary  society  of  the  city,,  and  they 
fbimd  in  Watt  a  man  of  congenial  intellectuality  and  taste.  These 
men  gave  his  mind  employment  and  aim,  they  encouraged  his 
inventive  genius,  and  spurred  on  Ma  ambition.  The  old  dreams  of 
greatness  which  as  a  lad  had  glorified  his  life,  though  gaining  him 
die  chastisement  of  his  aunt's  disapprobation,  began  to  phiy  about 
his  brain,  and  his  little  shop — ^now  in  the  Saltmarket — ^waathe  aeene 
of  many  experiments  for  increasing  the  home^-income. 

Just  as  his  mind  was  all  alert  for  some  new  stroke  of  sRmey- 
making  ingenuity,  the  chance  came.  During  the-  session  of  1763hI^ 
John  Anderson,  who  had  between  1756-60  occupied  tike  efaair  of 
oriental  languages,  then  vacated  by  Watt's  relative,  Greorge  Muiz^ 
head,  but  who  was  now  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  reqaired  ti> 
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illostrate  his  preleotions  on  elastic  yaponrs  hy  exnerimenta  with  a 
model  of  Newcomen's  engine.  The  instrument  bplonging  to  the 
TJnivewity  broke  down,  and  it  was  sent  to  Watt  for  repair.  His 
BBnd  had  been  rerertihg  of  late  pretty  frequently  to  tho  subject  of 
steam.  He  had  held  several  conrersations  about  it  with  John 
itobiaon,  then  a  student,  afterwards  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and,  at  a  later  period,  occupant  of  the  chair 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  This  opportune  and  suggestive 
reminder,  aided  as  it  was  by  the  recent  study  of  Dr.  John  T. 
Desaguher's  "  Experimental  Pnilosophy  "  (1734).  the  tTanslation  of 
Gravesande.  already  mentioned,  and  B.  F.  do  Belidor's 
"Science  of  Engineering"  (1729),  and  *' Hydraulic  Architecture  " 
(173^1753),  was  through  pressure  of  business  almost  becoming 
effectless.  He  began  to  repair  it  "as  a  mere  mechanician,"  he  says, 
when  he  noticed  that  though  apparently  all  right,  ""  its  boiler  could 
not  sapply  it  with  steam  "  enough  to  keep  it  working  more  than  a 
few  strokes  at  a  time.  This  anomaly  between  means  and  purpose, 
ko^rever,  aitoninhed  his  persistent  curiosity,  and  he  who  haa  studied 
iha  science  of  Harmonics  that  he  might  construct  an  organ,  and  in 
his  impatience  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  mechanics  learned  the 
tlien  rarely  acquired  Ian ga ages  of  Germany  and  Italy,  was  not 
likely  to  spare  pains  or  labour  to  discover  the  reason  of  this 
&iiltineBS  in  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  engine  that  had 
kitherto  been  constructed.  The  determination  to  nnd  a,  reply  to 
this  imperatively  recurring — ^why? — formed  at  once  the  crisis  of 
Watt's  life,  and  the  first  step  towards  the  emancipation  of  industry. 
•*  Bverything,"  says  Professor  Robison,  "  became  to  him  a  subject 
Off  new  and  serious  study — everything  became  science  in  his  hand»." 
In  a  mind  so  prone  to  reasoning,  and  so  sedulously  ambitious  of 
floeoesB,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  "  this  little  job  of  the 
model  oame  opportunely  in  his  way,  and  immediately  took  up  his 
whole  attention."    And  we  can  easily  fancy 

"  How  he  woald  sit  alone 
When  the  bard  labour  of  the  day  was  done, 
Beat  o'er  bis  table,  silent  as  a  stone, 
To  make  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  bis  own," 

tkat  he  might  apply  it  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  with 
whioh  his  mind  was  busy.  It  would  be  useless  wnd  unprofitable 
kere,  and  now— even  were  the  present  writer  capable  of  doing  nch— 
to  emunerate  the  many  beautiful  though  abortive  specimens  of 
iagenuitT  which,  with  a  rare  facility  and  fertility  of  resource,  he 
pfiMueea  during  the  period  of  anxious  experhneittation  which  pve* 
oeded  the  realisation  of  his  ideal.  He  tested  the  theory  of  heat» 
investigated  anew  the  properties  of  steam  and  other  ehiatio  vapours^ 
he  employed  himself  in  cnemical  researches,  in  inquiries  regarding 
mtmospherio  air  and  its  powers,  and  in  the  careful  manipulation  of 
^^•ss^  metals,  Ao.,  so  far  as*  tkey  seemed  likely  to  be  oontributory 
t&  the  eock  h»  bad  iii»  view.    Then  he  read  voxasiously,  sfmamuAf, 
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and  gloated  over  each  newly-gained  fact  like  an  alchemist  over  his 
omcible.  Nor  was  this  insatiable  persistency,  energy,  and  thought 
useless  or  unrewarded.  This  competent  knowledge  supplied  him 
with  the  power  to  overcome  Nature;  for  "Nature,"  as  he  used  to 
saj,  "has  a  weak  side,  if  we  can  only  find  it  out."  His  hour  of 
trmmph  came,  and  to 

"  His  sagAcions  mind, 
With  fkcalty  inyeniive  rarely  franght," 

she  communicated  the  inspiration  which  enabled  him  to  knit  together 
the  engine's  bones  of  steel  and  sinews  of  brass,  to  set  in  its  heart  a 
burning  furnace,  and  to  give  it  the  hot  breath  of  a  new  life,  while  he 
reserved  to  man  the  power  of  being  the  guiding  soul  of  all  its  motions. 
'*  One  Sxmday  afternoon,"  he  says,  "  I  had  gone  out  to  take  a  walk 
in  the  Green  of  Glasgow  "  (a  large  park  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Clyde,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  city,  consisting  of  136  acres  of 
grass  and  walks,  open  to  the  public),  and  when  about  halfway 
between  Ams  well  and  the  herd's  house,  my  thoughts  having  been 
naturally  turned  to  the  experiments  I  hfui  been  engaged  in  for 
saving  heat  in  the  cylinder,  at  that  part  of  the  road  the  idea  occurred 
to  me,  that,  as  steam  was  an  elastic  vapour,  it  would  expand,  and 
rush  into  a  previously  exhausted  space ;  and  that,  if  I  were  to  pro- 
duce a  vacuum  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  open  a  communication 
between  the  steam  in  the  cvlinder  and  the  exhausted  vessel,  such 
would  be  the  consequence.  This  idea  was  alone  wanting  to  the 
entire  success  of  what  Dr.  Neil  Amott  calls  "  the  king  of  machines." 
The  date  of  this  flash  of  thought — ^this  mysterious  apparition  of  the 
solution  of  the  one  great  difficulty  which  lay  between  the  unition  of 
idea  and  realiW — this  strange  outstart  from  the  spontaneity  of  the 
intellect  or  sudden  impingement  upon  the  conceptive  mind,  is  stated 
to  have  been  **  the  summer  of  1765." 

Scarcely  a  century,  therefore,  has  jet  elapsed  since  the  concep- 
tion-day of  that  mighty  engine  which  has  revolutionized  human 
industry,  and  has  compacted  into  "  the  days  of  the  years  "  of  each 
man's  hfe  the  results  and  changes  of  steam's  exhaustless  energies, 
the  advantages  of  the  labours  of  those  Anakims  and  Cyclopes  who 
have  been  made  our  fags  and  drudges,  slaves  and  bondsmen.  These 
hu^e  leviathans  of  industry,  which  plod  and  toil,  and  tug  and  strain 
their  great,  tireless  limbs  in  our  service,  in  all  the  multiform  pro- 
cesses of  effortful  labour,  are  the  lineal  progeny  of  that  thought- 
bom  mechanism  which  "  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  "  converted  the 
almost  useless  inventions,  studies,  and  discoveries  of  many  Uvea 
into  available  af|;encies  for  economical  and  expeditious  manumcture, 
travelling,  printmg,  &e.,  and  added  in  a  moment  incalculable  wealth 
to  the  world  at  la^.    Truly 

"The  value  ol^thought  cannot  be  told"! 

And  there  probably  has  never  been  one  instant,  in  the  long  reach  of 
past  ages,  when  so  much  latent  life  was  quickened  into  utility  and 
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weAlth  as  tbat  in  which  this  single  out-jet  of  thought  imparted  the 
soul  of  motion,  to  the  mechanism  of  which  James  Watt  was  the 
iuTentor,  and  gaye  the  gigantic  skeleton  that  elastic  life  which 
thrills  its  pulseless  hut  all-nliant  limhs.  Oh,  the  high-bo)unding 
feel  of  intellectual  energy,  tne  glow,  the  quiver  and  enchantment 
which  the  great  spirit  and  busy  heart  of  the  **  philosophical  instm- 
ment  maker  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  "  must  have  experienced, 
when  that  full-freighted  idea  rushed  from  its  lurking  comer  in  the 
mind,  and  lit  np  the  inanimate  masses  of  the  mine  with  life,  and 
liamessed  the  matter  of  the  clouds  to  an  everlasting  servitude ! 

The  single  central  thought  being  now  gained,  it  became  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  Watt's  life  to  work  into  a  practical  form  the  intel- 
lectual Frankenstein  he  had  created,  and  to  subdue  to  his  idea  the 
almost  incorrigible  and  very  refractory  elements  to  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  engine,  in  order  that  it  might  become 
applicable  to  the  uses  of  daily  life,  and  available  in  the  ordinary 
operations  and  processes  of  the  industries  of  the  masses.  He  did 
not,  all  at  once,  succeed  in  wedding  and  welding  the  agencies  of 
mechanism,  and  in  amalgamating  the  ideal  and  the  real.  It  was  a 
long  labour  to  inspirit  the  iron  thews  and  the  vaporous  wanderers 
through  immensity  with  his  jpurpose,  and  incline  them  to  work 
together  in  friendly  simultaneity,  that  they  might  transform,  raise, 
and  ennoble  the  whole  material  existence  of  humanity,  by  accepting 
the  drudgery  of  industry  as  their  portion  in  the  great  manifoldness  of 
exertion  necessary  to  supply  all  human  wants.  Not  all  at  once,  or 
wholly  by  him,  were  the  whims  of  the  winds  and  the  passionate 
rebelhousness  of  the  sea,  the  freedom  of  the  vapours,  ana  the  inert 
self-will  of  iron  overcome ;  nor,  though  due  to  his  early  thought,  was 
tiie  whole  sum  of  change  which  civilization  in  one  century  has  under- 
gone, the  work  of  his  mtellect.  But  he  accomplished  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  one  physical  power  from  which  commerce  and  industry 
*draw  their  noblest  forces ;  and  to  his  persistent  determination  to . 
succeed,  science  owes  many  of  its  marvSs,  art  many  of  its  grandest 
achievements,  trade  a  multitude  of  improved  processes,  and  com- 
merce the  means  of  nearly  annihilating  distance,  and  of  almost 
overcoming  time.  So  replete  has  that  wought  been  with  change, 
benefit,  ai:^  transformation. 

Around  the  simplest  steam-engine  there  ever  circles  a  whole 
nraltitude  of  powers  self-willed  and  dangerous,  but  which  have  all 
been  overcome  and  harmonized  by  the  constructive  ingenuity 
of  the  maker.  The  laws  of  atmospheric  pressure,  of  friction, 
of  motion,  of  metallic  production  and  power,  of  velocities  and  forces, 
of  expansion  and  condensation,  of  economization  of  fuel,  space, 
kbour,  and  superintendence,  of  adantative  construction,  of  means, 
ends,  causes,  and  efiects,  require  to  be  provided  for  or  against,  and 
the  mechanism  brought  into  harmony  with  them  all,  as  well  as 
with  the  spedfio  industrial  purposes  which  led  to  its  being  con* 
eeived  and  made.^ 
The  neeessaiy  inadequacy  of  any  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
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uiefl  of  Watt*8  engine,  which  can  be  given  hj  aor  one  except  an 
adept  who  has  long  and  manifoldly  occupied  himself  in  the  stndy  of 
the-  operations  of  that  multiform  mechanism,  might  readily  restrain 
us  from  any  attempt  at  a  formal  description  of  it.  When,  how- 
ever, we  remember  that  the  distinct  aohieyement  of  Watt  waa 
to  bring  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  heated  water  directly 
and  immediately  into  exercise  as  a  source  of  power,  we  penceive 
that  our  present  business  is  not  to  describe  that  exceedingly 
complex  mystery  of  mechanism  which  now  starts  into  thought  at 
the  mention  of  the  steam-engine.  That  hard-working,  sweatlete 
monster,  whose  vibrating  beams  play  at  the  pit-head,  whose  cnmks 
turn  the  wheels  of  ships  or  locomotives,  or  set  in  motion  the  com- 
pHoated  mechanical  contrivances  of  manufactories,  or  whose  re- 
sounding pistons  clank  in  the  ^eat  foundries  of  our  day^wherein 
human  wit  has  so  armed  the  iron  with  wise  power,  that  it  seizes 
upon  great  masses  of  its  smelted  ore,  squeezes  it  into  x>lateg,  cuts 
it  into  ribands,  or  moulds  it  into  almost  any  predetennined  ahape — 
that  giant  of  the  forge,  the  factory,  the  mine,  the  rail,  and  the 
ocean,  that  weariless  coadjutor  of  humanity  is  a  highly  trained  and 
cultured  Caliban  compared  with  the  engine  to  which  Watt's  eadj 
thought  gave  life.  It  had  little  of  that  recondite  multiplicity  g£ 
parts,  processes,  requirements,  and  capacities  which  the  steam- 
engine  of  our  time  displays.  E^duced  to  the  one  distinguishing 
idea,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  may  be  intelligibly  represented  in  our 
minds  as  a  strongly  compacted  cylinder,  in  which  a  closely  fitted 
piston  works  by  the  alternate  admission  of  steam  above  and  below 
it,  the  said  steam  being  supplied  in  any  convenient  way  firom  a 
suitable  boiler,  and  the  said  piston  being  attached  in  any  convenient 
way  tQ  the  machinery  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  set  in  motion. 
The  contrivances  requisite  to  subdue  and  direct  the  vaporous  energy, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  impart  its  aid  to  man, 
are  things  apart  from  the  ideal  plan  for  bringing  the  gigantic  foroe 
of  steam  to  act  as  a  direct  source  of  power,  and  as  a  manageable 
appliance  wheresoever  that  power  was  required  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  industrial  life,  or  in  any  of  the  arts  or  processes  of 
civilization.  In  order,  however,  to  make  this  naper  complete  in 
itself,  and  to  give  its  due  prominence  to  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
subject,  we  subjoin  from  an  authoritative  work  the  following  abstract 
of  the  changes,  and  the  modes  of  effecting  them,  wMch.  James  Watt 
made  in  the  passage  from  an  atmospheric  to  that  of  a  steam  engine. 

"  Tbe  first  aod  most  importsnt  i]D]innrtineDt  of  Wattes  on  the  en^e  oonsisted  in 
eflfiKtinf^  tho  eoodrantion  in  %  Mpvate  TMsel,  tennod  tbe  condenser,  which  oom- 
mnnicated  with  the  ejlinder.  This  oondeneer  beiof^  filled  with  steam  from  the 
boiler  at  the  same  time  with  the  cjUnder,  the  jet  of  oold  water,  admitted  into  the 
former  onl/,  effected  the  condensation  of  the  whole  Toliime  of  steam,  both  of  thift 
in  the  ^linder  as  well  as  that  in  tbe  oondenaer,  in  eoofbnnitj  with  the  wall-kmnni 
principle  in  physics,  that  an  action  originated  in  any  part  of  a 
is  almost  instantaneonsly  oommnnicated  thronghont  the  mass. 
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"  To  effect  stiU  farther  the  objtet  o£  this  aepamte  oondeiiflatiMi,  Watt  placed 
hU  coodenser  in  a  cistern,  the  temperature  of  which  was  kept  constant  bj  a  frarii 
tnpplj  of  oold  water,  brought  frooi  a  well  by  a  pomp;  for  otherwise  the  heat  given 
<mt  bj  the  eondensinj;  steam  wonldf  by  heating  the  vessel  and  the  water  sorroond- 
hig  h,  have  prevented  the  rapid  or  almost  iostantaneons  condensation  necessary  to 
the  efficient  action  of  the  engine. 

**  To  comprehend  the  necessity  for  a  rapid  condensation,  it  mnst  be  remembered 
tbsl'tbc  effective  power  of  the  eo(|;ine  depends  on  the  prmenre  on  the  piston,  mimu 
any  reaittaaee  it  enooooters,  and  on  the  space  through  which  it  moves.  If  the 
steam  oonid  be  mgkmtiff  converted  into  water,  and  so  entirely  removed,  a  perfect 
vaoiam  vroold  be  formed  beneath  the  piston,  in  which  case,  there  being  no  reaist- 
•aoee  from  this  soarce  to  overcome,  a  maximum  of  power  would  be  obtained;  but 
if  the  condensation  be  slow,  or  only  partial,  since  the  piston  will  begin  to  move  the 
instant  there  is  any  inequality  in  the  preiunre  exerted  on  its  opposite  surfaces,  its 
motion  will  be  retarded,  or  tlie  power  diminished,  by  the  resistance  to  compression 
offered  by  the  uncondensed  steam  ;  and  although  that  resistance  would  tend  to 
dinunish  as  the  condensation  proceeded,  yet  the  space  occupied  by  the  steam 
diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  piston  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion, tiie  resistance  would  be  nearly  constant  through  the  whole  of  that  descent. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  as  high  aa 
pSHibla,  Watt  at  first  cased  it  in  wood  to  retard  the  radiation,  and  subsequently 
samnnded  it  by  a  second  iron  cylinder,  admitting  steam  from  the  boiler  between 
the  iwo.  This  casing,  or  *  jaokat,'  as  it  is  termed,  is  not  used  in  most  modem 
eogines  made  smce  Watt's  time,  and  the  effeota  of  radiation  from  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  are  now  chiefly  guarded  against,  as  much  as  possible,  by  keeping  that 
sBT&ce  bright  and  smooth. 

*^  The  second  of  Watt's  improvements  o^  Newcomen's  engine  consisted  in  closing 
m  the  cylinder  at  top,  the  piston-rod  being  made  to  pass  through  a  cylindrioiJ 
oeel^  in  the  top,  termed  a  stuffing-box,  from  the  passage  being  rendered  steam- 
tigfat  by  a  stuffing  of  tow  saturated  with  grease,  which,  by  its  lubrication,  dimi- 
nUied  the  additional  friction  resulting  from  this  arrangement.  The  object  of  this 
altsntion  was  to  admit  of  the  riastic  force  of  the  stesm  being  employed  to  impel 
ths  piston  downwards,  instead  of  atmospheric  pressure;  for  this  purpose  the  steam 
was  admitted  from  the  boiler  above  the  piston  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
condensation  took  place  in  the  condenser,  the  steam-passage  being  made  double  for 
the  purpose,  so  that  the  communication  with  the  condenser  could  be  ci^t  off  when 
that  with  the  cylinder  was  opened,  alternately.  When  the  piston-rod  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  counterpoise  at  the  pump-rod  raised  it  again,  as 
in  Newcomen*s  engine;  but  to  allow  of  this  upward  motion,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  steam  that  was  above  the  piston,  and  this  was  done  by  allowing  it  to 
pais  under  the  piston,  and  into  the  condenser,  through  a  passage  opened  at  the 
proper  instant  for  this  purpose.  Such  is  the  general  principle  of  Mr.  Watt's 
trngk-^Mding  engine,  which  hence  became  a  Mteam-engmcj  and  was  no  longer  an 
atmospheric  one. 

"  By  a  farther  improvement,  the  counterpoise  at  the  pump-rod  was  done  away 
with,  which  obviously  had  been  so  much  added  to  the  unproductive  work  of  the 
eogine,  since  this  weight  hsd  to  be  raised  in  addition  to  that  of  the  water.  The 
Qpward  stroke  of  the  piston  was  now  produced  by  admitting  the  steam  beUno  it,  to 
act  by  ita  elasticity,  as  it  had  previously  done  above  when  causing  the  piaton  to 
descend.  Thus  the  engine  became  double-actingf  and  assumed  that  essential 
general  principle  which  it  has  ever  eioce  maiotamed,  although  all  the  details  of 
its  construction  have  been  improved  upon  by  successive  engineers."* 

*  T.  Bradley,  article  **  Steam-Eogus;'  in  PBittty  dfelopadiat  vol.  xxii^  p.  475. 
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Such  is  the  briefest  and  most  intelligible  trostworthj  abstract  of 
Watt's  early  labours  we  hare  been  able  to  find.  It  points  to  a  Terr 
different  state  of  matters  from  that  which  now  exists,  and  which 
has  been  described  by  a  competent  anthoritj  in  these  terms,  yiz. : — 
"  In  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  engme,  it  appears  almost  a 
thing  of  intelligence.  It  regulates,  with  perfect  accuracy  and 
uniformity,  the  number  of  its  strokes  in  a  giren  time,  conntmg  or 
recording  them,  moreorer,  to  tell  how  much  work  it  has  done,  as  a 
clock  records  the  beats  of  its  pendulum ;  it  regulates  the  quantity 
of  steam  admitted  to  work,  the  briskness  of  the  fire,  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  boiler,  the  supply  of  coals  to  the  fire ;  it  opens  and 
shuts  its  Talyes  with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and  manner ;  it 
oils  its  joints ;  it  takes  out  any  air  which  may  accidentally  enter 
into  parts  which  should  be  vacuous;  and  when  anything  goes 
wrong  which  it  cannot  of  itself  rectify,  it  warns  its  attendants  by 
ringing  a  bell ;  yet,  with  all  these  talents  and  qualities,  and  eren 
when  exerting  the  power  of  six  himdred  horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the 
hand  of  a  child ;  its  aliment  is  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other  com- 
bustibles ;  it  consumes  none  while  idle ;  it  never  tires,  and  wants 
no  sleep ;  it  is  not  subject  to  malady  when  originally  well  made, 
and  only  revises  to  work  when  worn  out  with  age ;  it  is  equally 
active  in  aU  climates,  and  will  do  work  of  any  kind."* 

Thus  far  have  we  traced  the  progress  of  *'the  utilization  of 
steam."  We  have  been  unable  to  notice  the  difficulties  and  sorrows 
James  Watt  encountered  in  the  realization  of  his  great  thought,  or 
the  obstacles  which  the  law,  habits  of  life,  and  ignorance  of  his  time 
placed  in  his  way.  We  shall,  in  the  after  part,  tell  briefiy  the  story 
of  this  illustrious  benefactor  of  his  race.  Meanwhile,  we  commend 
to  our  readers  the  reflections  suggested  by  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  life,  exerted  for  such  purposes,  and  the  singular  aptness  of 
his  invention  to  the  need  and  condition  of  the  world,  while  we,  and 
they,  unite  in  the  poet's  aspiration — 

"  That  aU  the  great  mechanio  aide  to  toil 
Man's  skill  hath  fonnd,  formed,  rendered,  whether  ii%d 
In  maltipljing  works  of  mind,  or  anght 
To  obviate  the  thousand  wants  of  life, 
Haj  mnch  avail  to  hnman  welfare  now, 
And  in  all  ages.** 

*  Dr.  Neil  Amott's  "  Elements  cf  Physics,  &en"  4th  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  384.  A 
new  edition  has  been  recently  issued,  which,  however,  we  have  not  seen. 
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WAS  THE  PENTATEUCH  WRITTEN  BY  MOSES?  AND 

IS  IT  HISTOEICALLY  TEUE  P 

jkFFIBMATIYB  ABTICLE. — III. 

Fbom  the  earliest  times  to  those  of  our  own  day,  objections  to 
the  Bible  as  a  whole,  or  to  some  of  its  component  partfl,  have 
been  common.  This  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at;  and 
should  not,  therefore,  of  itself,  give  rise  to  any  alarm  or  misgivings 
in  the  minds  of  the  believers  in  revelation ;  as  the  mere  urging  of 
objections,  the  common  resort  of  the  sceptic  of  the  present  day, 
who  wiH  not  believe,  because  he  cannot  understand  *•'  how  these 
things  can  be,"  is  not  sufficient  to  overturn  the  authenticity  of  the 
CTtire  narrativef  and  prove  it  to  be,  instead  of  a  revelation  from  the 
Deity,  no  more  than  &  "  cunningly  devised"  fable.  This  is  an  old 
fallacy.  Objections  have  been  made  to  nearly  everything  under 
the  sun,  and  it  would  be  a  remarkable  fact  if  the  Bible  had  existed 
for  so  long  a  period  without  being  vigorously  assailed.  The  fact 
that  objections  have  been  made  to  it  is  not,  as  we  have  said, 
remarkable ;  but  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  none,  nor  the 
whole  of  these  objections  have  been  sufficient  to  overturn  revelation, 
and  prove  that  the  Bible  is  false.  The  Bible  still  exists  as  the 
statute-book  of  a  holy  life  to  the  majority  of  Christians.  We  may, 
in  fact,  expect  to  meet  with  difficulties  and  objections,  arising 
from  the  professed  nature  of  the  book  and  its  contents.  The 
Bible  professes  to  be  a  revelation  from  the  Most  High  to  His 
creature  man ;  a  communication  from  the  Infinite  to  the  tinite ;  one 
in  which  the  attributes  and  will  of  the  Deity  are  revealed  more  or 
less  clearly,  and  a  path  of  duty  marked  out  for  man,  by  walking  in 
which  he  may  best  serve  his  Maker  here,  and  fit  himself  to  dwell 
with  Him  eternally  hereafter.  In  this  book  we  are  plainly  told 
(Deut.  xxix.  29)  that  there  are  secret  things  into  which  man  is  not 
to  penetrate,  as  they  ''  belong  unto  God."  So  that  it  is  plainly 
ssserted,  that  man's  curiosity  is  not,  and  will  not,  always  be  gratified. 
The  professed  purpose,  then,  and  professed  authors  of  the  Bible,  lead 
us  or  themselves,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  to  expect 
difficulties ;  for  is  it  probable  the  Superior  will  be  always  fully  un- 
derstood by  the  inferior  P  or  is  it  possible  for  the  finite  to  compre- 
hend the  Infinite  P 

It  is  only,  then,  when  the  objector,  instead  of  asking.  "  How  can 
these  things  beP"  sets  himself  up  as  a  judge,  and  undertakes,  by 
the  application  of  his  own  '*  verifying  faculty,"  to  prove,  that  not 
lb()3.  N 
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only  can  these  things  not  be,  bnt^that  they  nerer  haye  been,  becanse 
they  are,  as  he  says,  opposed  to.  the  law  of  natare,  to  the  discoyeries 
of  science,  and  the  new  light  she  is  continually  shedding  on  the 
intellectual  world  ;  and  undertakes  to  show,  further,  how  .each  par- 
ticular error,  or  (apparent)  contradiction  and  impossibility  crept 
into  the  record,  and  professes  to  analyze  and  sift  the  whole,  resery- 
ing  the  good,  and  tlm)wing  the  chaff  away, — tiiat  the  belieyer  has 
any  just  cause  for  apprehension,  and  needs  to  exanune  whether 
these  things  be  so  or  no. 

The  present  age  is  pre-eminently  one  of  objection  and  specula- 
tion in  matters  of  religious  beliei,  but  the  objectors  seloom  or 
neyer  combat  the  explanations  giyen  of  difficulties  and  seeming 
contradictions,  or  take  any  notice  of  them  id  the  way  of  criticism ; 
but  continually  urge,  and  re-urge,  their  old  and  often-refntod 
arguments. 

In  the  subject  for  discussion,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  questions 
are  inyoiyed,  both  important,  and  each,  to  a  certain  extent^  de- 
pendent on  the  other,  yiz.,— 

I.  Was  the  Pentateuch  written  by  Moses  P 

II.  Are  the  facts  recorded  in  it  historically  true  ? 

Of  these,  the  former  question  is  the  more  difficult  to  prove,  the 
latter  the  more  important  to  the  argument.  We  thaH  enoeayour  to 
proye  the  affirmatiye  of  each  point. 

I.  Wa^  the  Pentateuch  written  hy  Moees  ?  It  is  certainly  the 
duty  of  those  who  deny  the  fact  to  show  clearly  why  it  could  not 
haye  been  written  by  Moses,  and  to  help  us  to  diseoyer  its  real 
author.  Of  the  attempts  made  in  this  direction  we  shall  haye 
something  to  say  hereafter,  and  will  meanwhile  giye  the  direct 
eyidenoe,  internal  and  external,  for  the  Mosaic  auikorckip  of  the 
Pemtateuch, 

I.  Internal, 

(a)  It  bears  the  name  of  Moses.  We  cannot,  of  course,  profe 
to  a  demonstration  that  Moses  did  write  it,  any  more  than  we  can 
be  positiyely  certain  that  Yirgil  wrote  the  ^neid,  Xenophon 
the  Anabasis,  or  Froissart  the  chronicles  which  bear  his  name. 
Without  direct  eridenoe  to  the  contrary,  the  reputed  author  of  a 
book  is  held  to  be  the  real  author.  There  is  no  direot  eyidenee  to 
the  contrary,  and  therefore,  on  the  point  of  general  repute  alone, 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  establiahed. 

(b)  It  corresponds  with  what  might  be  expected  firom  a  man  living 
in  the  time,  and  placed  in  the  situation,  of  Moses. — ^The  internal 
eyidenee  on  this  point  is  yery  strong.  The  style  of  the  work 
is  simple  and  primitiye.  The  ideas,  hyes,  and  characters  sketched 
haye  about  them  the  air  of  antiquity.  The  yery  words,  constroe- 
tions,  and  grammatical  forms  exhibit  marks  of  remote  authorship, 
many  of  them  haying  become  obsolete  before  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  To  oyereome  this  difficulty  the 
opponents  of  the  Mosaic  authorahip,  while  they  have  been  vnahle 
to  deny  the  existence  of  these  marks  of  antiquity  in  the  composi- 
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tion,  have  alleged  as  a  caase,  that  tlie  book  'was  compiled  at  a  mncL 
later  date,  hy  some  one  who  possessed  genuine  documents  of  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  who  adopted  the  style  of  these  documents 
in  framing  his  narrative.  This  is  certainly  neither  a  very  probable 
nor  satisfactory  hypothesis ;  unless,  winch  is  not  asserted,  the 
compiler  wished  to  pass  the  work  off  as  the  production,  not  of  him- 
self, but  of  Moses.  It  is  as  probable  as  that  a  modern  author, 
describing  the  desolation  of  England  by  the  Kormans,  and  using 
WilliamofMaimsbnry's  Chronicle,  should  slayishly  bind  himself  to 
his  spelling  and  style  of  diction.  This  objection,  however,  carries 
weignt  when  viewed  in  connection  with  that  urged  by  De  Wette, 
Ast  the  book  is  too  perfect  in  its  langusge,  &o.,  to  be  the  work  of 
so  early  an  age  of  a  nation*s  history  as  that  in  which  Moses  lived ; 
that  to  be  the  first  record  of  a  nation,  it  is  far  too  elaborate ;  and  that 
its  style  shows  it  to  belong  to  the  acme,  and  not  to  the  infancy*  of 
Jewish  literature.  To  this  we  reply,  that  though  the  Pentateuch  is 
the  oldest  writing  extant  of  the  Jewish  (or  probably  of  any  other) 
nation,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  the  first  essay  in  literature  of 
that  nation.  We  hare  not  the  writings  anterior  to  the  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
the  literature  till  it  had  reached  the  stage  in  which  the  Pentateuch 
was  composed ;  if  we  had,  no  doubt  the  diiBculty  would  altogether 
vanish.  As  it  is,  we  assert  that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch shows  that  it  belonged  to  an  early  and  rude,  and  not  to 
a  late  and  refined  age.  Its  characteristics  are  *'  plainness,  inarti- 
ficiality,  absence  of  rhetorical  ornament,  and  occasional  defective 
arrangement.  Compare  it  with  the  writings  of  Solomon,  the 
eloquence  of  Ezekiei,  or  the  lofty  flights  of  Isaiah,  and  the  contrast 
is  obvious.  Again,  compare  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  with  David's  elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
or  with  an?  of  the  Psalms.  But  we  may  even  admit  that  the  style 
in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  written  is  superior  to  that  belonging  to 
the  literature  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  the  time  of  Moses,  without  in 
the  least  invalidating  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  its  author.  W«e 
find  that  Moses  passed  a  third  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  and  are  expressly 
told  that  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  it  now  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  art  of  writing,  not  in  hiero- 
glyphics, but  phonetically,  was  known. and  practised  in  Egypt,  aod 
that  history,  epistolary  correspondence,  and  novel-writing  were 
promment  features  in  the  literature  of  that  country  previous  to  the 
time  of  Moses.  This  consideration,  we  think,  suAciently  accounfts 
for  the  too  refined  style,  if,  indeed,  it  is  such,  on  account  of  which 
objection  has  been  taken  to  the  authorship  of  the  book. 

{c)  The  writer  shows  an  intimate  acquamtance  with  the  manners, 
customs,  and  topography  of  Egypt,  which  is  but  natural  to  a  man 
situated  as  we  are  informed  Moses  was,  but  which  could  not  have 
belonged  to  any  succeeding  writer  previous  to  the  captivity  of 
Israel.  Now  either  the  writer  must  have  lived  at  the  time  of 
Moses,  or  eke  the  modern  compiler  minutely  studied  the  history 
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and  geography  of  Egypt,  and  obtained  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  ancient  laws  and  customs,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  per- 
petrating a  fraud  which  could  brincr  no  advantage  to  himself;  a 
fraud,  moreover,  if  it  be  such,  that  all  the  inquiry  of  the  antiauary 
or  the  research  of  critics  has  failed  to  detect,  who,  instead  or  dis- 
covering flaws,  have  been  compelled  to  admit  the  unity  and  close  con- 
nection of  the  whole.  The  writer  further  describes  accurately  the 
principal  feature  of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula;  the  most  modern 
research  (Sinai  nhotographed  by  Foster)  has  only  further  confirmed 
this  fact.  He  aescribes,  further,  the  names  and  ancient  condition 
of  the  primitive  races  of  Canaan,  informs  us  of  the  situation,  and 
gives  the  ancient  names  of  a  number  of  Canaanitish  cities.  It  has, 
we  are  aware,  been  objected  of  late,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
people  in  the  rude  and  unsettled  state  the  Canaanites  were  in,  to 
have  possessed  anything  like  the  number  of  walled  cities  ascribed 
to. them.     Porter,  whose  veracity  as  an  author  has  never  been 

Juestioned,  settles  this  matter,  conclusively  in  his  '*  Ten  Years  in 
Damascus."  He  informs  us  that  in  the  small  district  of  Bashan, 
he  examined  the  ruins  and  verified  the  sites  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
ancient  cities  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  later  periods  of 
Biblical  history.    We  proceed  to  consider— 

2.  I^  exietHial  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

(a)  Sacred. — "No  part  of  the  Bible  is  more  frequently  quoted  in 
succeeding  writings  than  the  Pentateuch.  The  writer  of  the  book 
of  Joshua  speaks  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  (viii.  31 ;  xxiii.  6) 
as  a  book  containing  "  all  that  Moses  commanded ;  and  the  bless- 
ings and  cursings."  (Josh.  viii.  34 ;  comp.  with  Dcut.  xzvii.,  xxviii.) 
In  Judges  it  is  plainl]^  alluded  to.  (See  li.  15,  and  iii.  4.)  In  Euth 
there  is  manifest  allusion  to  the  law  of  marrying  to  raise  up  seed  to 
a  kinsman.  In  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  22,  the  words  of  Deut.  xviii.  3  and 
Exod.  xxxviii.  8  are  closely  followed.  In  ^ings  and  Chronicles  it 
is  referred  to,  and  ascribed  to  Moses.  (See  1  lungs  ii.  3 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  18 ;  xxv.  4 ;  xxxv.  12 ;  2  Kin^s  xxiii.  25).  Later  than  this 
age  it  is  not  contended  that  it  was  written.  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  references  are  no  less  numerous  and  explicit.  See  John  L  45 
(also  Dan.  ix.  11 ;  Mai.  iv.  4) ;  Mark  xii.  26 ;  Luke  xvi.  29  ;  xxiv. 
27 ;  John  v.  46.    We  pass  to^ 

(b)  Profane  Testimony, — This,  we  admit,  is  neither  very  copious 
nor  ancient.  What  we  have,  however,  is  important,  because  it  is 
heathen  testimony,  and  because  of  its  clearness.  The  principal  are 
Htfcatseus  of  Abdern,  Manetho,  Lvsimachus,  Eupolemus,  Justin, 
Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Longinus.  By  the  whole  of  these,  the  books 
of  Moses  are  declared  to  £ive  been  received  as  such  by  the  Jews 
in  their  day,  and  to  have  been  considered  by  them  as  the  statute- 
book  of  the  nation. 

We  cannot,  as  previously  remarked,  prove  positively  from  these 
facts  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  though  the  presumptive 
evidence  is  so  strong  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  certainty ;  nor  would 
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it  in  itself  be  of  sucli  importance,  were  it  not  plain  from  the  nar- 
rative that  the  author  professes,  or  wishes  to  be  taken  for,  Moses ; 
so  that  if  it  can  be  condasii^ely  shown  that  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
work  of  a  fraadolent  writer,  very  serious  doubts  are  thrown  on  the 
Teracity  and  anthenticity  of  his  narrative.  To  say  the  least,  the 
Mosaic  aathorship  of  the  Pentateuch  has  not  been  disproved ;  and 
were  it,  we  might  then  ask  the  name  and  time  of  the  probable 
author.  In  solving  this  query,  every  critic  has  put  forth  a  fresh 
theory,  both  as  to  the  author  and  the  date  of  his  existence.  Bat 
we  must  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and  hasten  to  the  next 
query,  viz.,— 

n.  Abe  the  facts  bbcobdbd  in  thb  Pentateuch  histobicallt 
TBFE  P  In  replying  to  this  question,  our  chief  business  will  be  to 
state  and  meet  the  principal  objections  which  have  at  various  times 
been  put  forward  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  we  will  glance  briefly  at — 

1.  ^Evidence. 

(a)  The  direct  evidence  afforded  us  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 
Tins  is,  of  course,  external  in  its  nature.  The  references  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  to  events  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch are  too  numerous  to  be  cited  here ;  we  only  mention  the 
78th,  105th,  106th,  and  107th  Psalms.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Peter  refers  to  the  flood  and  building  of  the  ark  ;  Jude  to  the  his- 
tory of  Balaam;  Paul  to  the  rock  in  Horeb;  and  Cbrist  himself 
refers  to  many  of  the  events  and  miracles,  e.g.,  the  flood  (Matt. 
zxiv.  39) ;  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Mark  xii.  26) ;  Lot's  wife 
(Luke  zvii.  32) ;  to  the  manna  (John  vi.) ;  to  the  brazen  serpent 
(John  iiL  14,  16) ;  to  the  burning  bush  (Mark  xii.  26). 

(h)  Indirect  evidence, — ^This,  though  not  so  conclusive,  nor  likely 
to  have  much  weight  with  our  opponents,  yet  demands  a  passing 
notice.  It  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence. 
The  Jews  still  exist,  and^  though  their  present  existence  and  past 
history  since  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple  prove  the 
tjrnth,  and  is  the  fulfilment  in  eveir  particular,  of  an  ancient 
prophecy  contained  in  their  own  books  (Deut.  xxviii.),  they  still 
hold  the  prophecy,  and  all  the  events  recorded  in  these  books,  as 
true,  notwithstanding  it  brings  them  no  advantages,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  shame  and  derision.  We  proceed 
to  notice  and  meet— 

2.  Olneciione  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
group  these  into  two  classes. 

(1.)  ^amework.  (a)  Chronology, — Bunsen  is  the  chief  objector. 
Tl^  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  places  the  creation  of  the 
world  l^tween  4000  and  5000  b.c.  According  to  Bunsen,  the 
historic  records  of  Egypt  reach  up  to  9085  b.c.  ;  he  further  asserts 
that  the  nation  existed^^  in  10,000  b.c,  that  the  records  of  other 
nations  reach  back  to  40,000  or  50,000  B.C.,  and  that  from  the  time 
when  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  speech  and  language,  to  the  time 
when  the  various  tongues — which  philological  research  has,  we 
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admit,  shown  to  be  closely  allied  with  one  parent  etem — ^were  cor- 
rently  spoken,  a  period  of  at  least  20,000  years  must  ha^e  inter- 
▼ened.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  objection  which  we  hare 
to  examine  and  confute.  We  assert,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
liiere  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  historic  records  of  any  nation 
reaohing  as  far  back  as  40,000  b.c,  or  of  Egypt  in  particular  to 
9000  B.C. 

The  Babylonians,  Gliinese,  and  Hindoos,  in  the  professpd  histories 
of  their  race,  cany  back  the  antiquity  of  man  for  about  half  a 
million  of  years,  fiat  it  is  manifest  that  these  extravagant  munbers 
are  purely  mythical,  and  that  no  nation  has  authentic  records  earlier 
than  the  E^ptian — an  indirect  confirmation  this  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  India  has  no  hisiorical  documents 
,  aariier  than  the  third,  or  China  than  the  sixth,  century  B.c. 
Lidlaii  history  scarcely  reaches  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  Chinese 
not  higher  than  2637  B.C.  Berosus,  the  historian  of  Babylon,  dakna 
for  his  nation  an  antiquity  of  466,000  years,  and  yet  arran^s  his 
dynasties  in  snch  a  way  as  to  make  it  evident  to  the  critic  that 
there  are  but  seven  historic  ones,  the  earliest  of  which  began  2468 
B.C.  M.  Bunsen,  to  make  the  date  3784  B.C.,  is  compelled  to 
assume  the  historic  and  authentic  character  of  a  dynasty  whidi, 
according  to  Berosus,  reigned  more  than  34,000  years  ;  two  kings 
alone  occupying  the  throne  for  the  space  of  5,000  years.       « 

The  Egyptian  ohronoloffy  is  drawn  from  "  Egyptian  records,'*  or 
''from  monuments  and  other  records."  We  reply  that  Egypt  has 
no  continuous  monumental  chronology;  nor  does  it  possess  tJie 
materials  from  which  such  a  one  can  be  framed.  The  records  are 
the  lists  of  the  kings  as  given  by  Manetho,  who  flourished  during 
ihe  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  these  records,  though  they  are 
hiBtorical,  and  accurate  so  far  as  the  names,  dates  of  accession*  and 
dmwtion  of  the  reign  of  the  several  dynasties  and  of  each  particolar 
king  are  concern^,  inform  us  that  sevtral  of  the  dynasties  and 
kings  were  contemporaneous,  that  many  kin^  were  reigning  in 
Sgypt  at  the  same  time ;  and  while  they  do  this  generally,  they  do 
not  inform  us  particularly  which  dynasties  and  monarohs  were 
eontemporaneous,  nor  give  us  any  clue  as  to  the  number  of  years  to  bo 
deducted  on  this  account  in  each  case.  Bunsen  first  supposes  that 
ICanetho  has  correctly  acoounted  in  his  8um*total  for  all  this ;  and 
then,  instead  of  taking  the  6,000  years  which  Mauetho  gives  to 
human  kings,  2,500  being  allotted  to  a  supernatural  peridd,  makes 
of  it  6.462  years ;  and  placing  the  accession  of  Menea,  the  first 
king  of  the  whole  country,  thirty-six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  period  of  9000  B.C.  is  obtained.  But  the  raonnmentB  have 
no  chronology  above  1526  B.C..  and  the  history  of  Egypt  does  not 
date  earlier  than  2700  b.c.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  fur- 
ther details,  but  must  leave  these  facts  with  our  readers. 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  is  based  on  the  assertion  that  a 
period  of  20,000  years  is  requisite  for  language  to  have  developed 
and  diverged  into  tiie  various  dialects  extant  at  the  present  ibj. 
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Hm  objeetion,  it  will  be  observed,  totally  isnores  ihe  interferenoe 
of  tiie  Deity  at  the  building  of  Babel,  and  ^e  confuiion  or  di»» 
tinetion  of  tongvee  thence  inoimediately  arising ;  but  setting  this 
aside,  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the  hypothesis.  It  «MMni™Aff 
that  a  certain  number  of  years — ^the  precise  number  can  nerer  be 
aseertBaned — ^were  requirea  to  develop  French  and  Italian  out  of 
Latin ;  and,  rigidly  enforcing  this  as  the  unit,  counts  up  the  number 
(^stages  thro^^  which  language  must  have  passed,  multiplies  the 
two  together,  and  asserts  Sie  product  to  be  20,000  years.  We 
object  to  this,  because  the  unit  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained ; 
and  were  it,  it  would  not  thence  follow,  as  is  assumed,  that  every  stage 
tkroogh  which  language  has  passed  in  the  world's  history  reqiured 
precisely  the  same  number  of  years  for  its  development  as  the 
exam]^]e  chosen.  Lastly,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that»  when  young, 
and  without  literature,  language  grew  with  a  rapidity  quite  unJcnown 
ia  its  later  atages.    Objection  is  also  taken  to — 

{b)  Ethnology, — (i.)  jBy  making  Canaan  the  son  of  Ham  (see 
Qui.  X.  6),  it  connects  the  Canaanites  ethnically  with  the  Egyptiaiis ; 
ifhereas  they  are  a  separate  nation. 

(ii.)  By  making  Cush  the  father  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8),  the 
"nighty  hnnter"  isL  made  an  Bthiopian ;  whereas  he  is  a  Scythian, 
orTanranian. 

The  first  objection  rests  on  the  ground  that  the  Fhcenicians,  who 
were  Semitic,  were  identical  with  the  Canaanites.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  easily  proved.  Phoenicia  was  a  part  of.  Canaan ;  but  tiie 
PhflDnieianB  were  distmgpushed  as  a  peaceable,  maritime,  and  com> 
mereial  nation,  while  the  Canaanites  were  fierce  warriors,  rejoicing 
in  prancing*  steeds  and  chariots  of  iron,  not  given  to  commerce,  or 
to  any  of  Uie  arts  of  peace.  The  objection  that  certain  Canaanitish 
names  are  of  Semitic  origin  is  not  sufBcient  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two;  for  names  do  not  always  betoken  a  race, 
i^e  the  names  of  many  places,  as  Baal-bek,  Marathus,  Bethshan, 
Ac.,  winch  are  really  Hamitic  terms,  together  with  the  Babylonian 
tradition  in  SSupolemus,  that  Canaan  was  the  grandfather  of  Cush 
and  Mestraim  (ofizraim),  goes  far  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  text. 

(t)  Qenealoffical  objections. -^Jn  the  list  of  the  descendants  of 
Oaia  (Gen.  ir.  16 — ^20),  and  of  Seth  (G«n.  v.),  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  sameness*  e.g.,  Enoch  (iv.  17;  v.  18),  Lamech  (iv.  18; 
V.  25),  are  identical.  Several  others— Methusael  and  Methuselah ; 
Ind  and*  Jared ;  Mehujael  and  Mahalaleel — are  similar.  From  this 
iaet  it  is  argued  that  the  two  lists  are  in  reality  one ;  and,  further, 
that  these  names  are  purely  mythical,  in  common  with  the  early 
Instory  of  aO  nations  of  antiquity.  There  is  the  samenees,  we 
grant,  but  there  is  also  a  very  remarkable  difference ;  thus  Methu- 
ssel  is  the  son  of  Mehujael  in  the  one ;  Methuselah  of  Bnoch  in 
the  other :  lUDaeoh  in  the  one  is  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal- 
cain ;  in  tho  other  of  Noah.  But  the  sameness  arguea  nothing ; 
for  m  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  we  find  tiie  following 
ootttemporanoova  monarehs  bearing  the  same  name,  vis.,  Jehoram* 
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son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  Jchorazn,  son  of  Ahaziah ;  two  Ahaziahs ; 
two  Joasbes ;  yet  none  will  thence  declare  that  there  was  no  divided 
monarchy.  The  mythical  nature  of  the  list  rests  upon  the  ety- 
mology which  has  been  given  of  the  names.  This  is  nrst  assumed 
as  correct  in  each  case,  and  then  we  are  told  the  word  is  employed 
to  designate  a  particular  age,  and  not  an  individual.  Uritioal 
writers  a  century  hence  may  with  similar  reason  infer  that  Temple, 
Longley,  Butler,  Gumming,  Trench,  had  no  real  existence.  The 
argument,  that  because  the  history  of  other  nations  runs  into  myth, 
it  is  therefore  probable  the  Hebrew  should  do  so  too,  is  as  sub- 
stantial as  for  a  man  to  conclude  that,  because  there  are  very  many 
counterfeit  bank  notes  abroad,  it  must,  therefore,  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  good^ne. 

(d)  Physiological  objections. — This  attacks  the  duration  of  life 
among  t&e  antediluvians.  We  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  live  above  200  years,  and  that  for  any  to  give  lum  a  period 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years  is  absurd,  and  at  variance  with  the  facts 
of  science.  We  admit,  though  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  it  may  be 
impossible  for  men  now  to  live  above  150  or  200  years,  yet  it  does 
not  thence  follow  that  they  never  could.  We  are  corrupted  and 
degenerated  with  the  taint  of  hereditary  disease ;  our  bodies  are 
worn  out  with  excessive  phvsical  and  mental  labour ;  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so.  The  species  was  new  and  pore ;  the  food 
pure  and  simple ;  the  toil  of  mind  and  body  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now ;  .and  when  the  date  and  cause  of  the  gradual 
shortening  of  lite  is  distinctly  mentioned,  we  find  nothing  in- 
credible or  absurd  in  this  part  of  the  narrative.  We  have  now  to 
consider — 

(2.)  Objections  to  the  facts  recorded, — ^Into  many  of  these  we  have 
neither  space  nor  necessity  to  enter,  as  they  have  been  previously 
discussed  in  former  volumes  of  the  Controversialist ;  such  are  tbie 
"  Mosaic  Hecord  of  Creation,"  in  vol.  vii.,  and  the  "  Mosaic  Account 
of  the  Deluge,"  in  vol.  xv.  Passing  by  these,  we  come  to  those 
urged  by  Dr.  Colenso,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

(a)  The  increase  qf  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  during  the  traditional 
period  of  215  years,  or  the  larger  one  of  the  Septuagint,  of  430 
years.  We  are  told  that  66  persons  went  down  witii  Jacob  into 
iBgypt,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  these  in  430  years  to  have 
swelled  to  600,000  fighting  men,  giving  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
2,000,000  for  the  whole  nation.  Naturallv  it  may  be  so,  super- 
natuxally  not.  But  the  66  persons  were  those  who  "  eame  out  of 
the  loins  of  Jacob,"  and  among  them  we  find  61  grandsons,  voung 
men.  Others  went  into  Egypt  besides  these.  Jacob  and  all  their 
households  were  to  come  down.  Jacob  took  his  goods,  and  all  that 
he  had;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  evervman  and  his  household 
came  with  Jacob  (Exod.  i.  1).  The  households,  we  know,  were  large,. 
A.braham  possessing  318  servants  born  in  his  own  house,  so  tiliat  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  thut  less  than  a  thousand  persons  went  down 
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into  Egjpt.  Allowinfi^  but  a  fivefold  merease,  and  but  five  gene- 
rationa,  we  obtain  oyer  3,000,000  in  the  fifth  generation ;  and  as  all 
the  aerrants  were  to  be  circumciaed,  they  would  in  time  be  all  called 
Israelites. 

(b)  Sixe  of  the  court  of  ike  tabernacle  compared  with  the  con- 
gref^tion.  The  people  were  not  required  to  assemble  in  the 
tabernacle,  or  before  it,  at  one  time.  We  read  frequently  that  when 
the  ^lory  of  the  Lord  rested  on  the  tabernacle,  or  Moses  entered  to 
reoeire  the  Diyine  commands,  the  people  stood  at  their  tent  doors. 
The  tents  ronnd  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  wore  occupied  by  the 
priests  and  Levites ;  and  it  was  only  when  offering  sacrifice,  which 
all  would  not  do  every  day,  or  on  the  same  day,  that  the  people 
entered  it.  Following  this  is  the  foolish  mistake  of  supposing  that 
when  Moses  or  Joshua  "  addressed  all  Israel,*'  he  had  them  assembled 
before  him,  and  oontrived  to  make  that  vast  assemblage  hear  every 
word  he  uttered.  The  expression  plainly  signifies  the  same  as  our 
colloquial  phrases, — the  Commons  attended  tne  bar  of  the  Lords ;  the 
people  of  Glasgow  petitioned  for  an  inquiry,  &c. 

(c)  The  extent  qfthe  camp,  and  its  sanatory  arrangements,^— l^rom 
a  calculation  of  the  number  of  people,  ando/  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  tents  required  for  them,  it  is  concluded  that  the  camp  was  a 
compact  square  of  about  twelve  miles  in  diameter.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  proof  of  this ;  on  the  contrary,  in  Numbers  v.  3,  and  x.  2, 
the  camps  are  spoken  of  separately,  so  that  the  presumption  is  that 
the  tents — which,  by  the  way,  are  in  Eastern  countries  very  difier- 
ent  from  the  idea  we  generally  form  of  them  —  were  pitched  at 
unequal  distances,  and  formed  an  irregular  figure  around  the 
ceotral  one  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  priests  and  Levites  dwelt, 
and  which  was  denominated  the  camp,  and  beyond  which,  and  not 
beyond  the  extremitjr  of  the  farthest  tent,  a  distance,  according  to 
Dr.  Colenso,  of  six  miles,  the  ashes  and  refuse  of  the  sacrifices  were 
to  be  caused  by  the  priest  to  be  conveyed.  That  the  sanatory 
arrangements  for  this  multitude  could  be  carried  out,  by  adopting 
the  method  laid  down  in  the  text,  has  been  abundantly  confirmed 
by  competent  and  conclusive  evidence. 

(d)  The  imstitutum  <f  the  passover, — "  Two  millions  of  people," 
we  are  told,  "  were  commanded  to  keep,  and  actually  did  keep,  the 
passover  on  one  day."  That  the  passover  was  kept  on  one  day  we 
rally  believe,  and  can  see  in  it  nothing  more  impossible  than  that 
every  person  in  England  should  eat  his  dinner  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
day ;  that  they  were  all  commanded  in  one  day  we  doubt,  not, 
however,  because  we  think  it  impossible,  but  because  there  is  no 
necessi^  for  supposing  it  was  so ;  for  the  lamb  was  to  be  chosen  on 
the  tenth,  and  kept  tUl  the  fourteenth.  A  word  on  this  impos- 
sibility. The  people,  we  are  told,  were  equal  to  the  population  of 
London.  It  would  be  impossible  for  one  man  to  give  a  command 
to  all  the  families  in  London  in  one  day,  as  perhaps  it  would,  and 
therefore  it  was  equally  impossible  for  Moses  to  communicate  with 
an  Israel,  and  the  narrative  which  says  he  did  must  be  false  and 
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contradiotory.  We  demur  to  tiie  oonclnsioti.  There  was  a  legobr 
and  gradational  syatem  of  lieadehip  among  ike  Itraelitee, — hoMs  of 
tribes,  thoiwands,  hundreds,  and  fiimilies,  which  woold^  in  itsdf 
facilitate  the  means  of  communication.  Later  on  in  the  hiatorj  we 
find,  when  it  was  requisite  to  summon  the  chiefs^  one  trumpet  was 
to  be  blown, — the  rerj  mention  of  the  trumpet  for  the  purpose 
seeming  to  imply  that  they  had  been  frequently  summoned  before, 
though  not,  perhaps,  by  the  blast  of  a  silver  trumpet.  We  are 
told,  Exod.  V.  20,  that  the  officers  met  Moses  with  their  oompisints; 
yet  in  ver.  22,  Moses,  in  his  prayer,  asks,  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  so 
evil  entreated  this  people?  for  Pharaoh  hath  done  evil  to  ihjB 
people." 

(e)  Tke  march  out  of  Egypt, — It  is  not  necessarily  inferrible  from 
the  text  that  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  on  the  night  the  firstborn 
were  slain;  they  were  thrust  out  of  the  city  and  presence  of 
Pharaoh,  but  the  mention  of  their  borrowing  jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold  seems  to  imply  that  they  lemainea  in  the  country  for 
some  time,  for  these  could  not  be  asked  for  and  obtained  imme* 
diately,  or  on  the  night  of  the  final  plague.  We  read,  moreorer, 
that  the  Israelites  halted  at  Succoth,  whore  some  further  directions 
conoemine  the  passover  and  the  firstborn  appear  to  hare  been 
given,  ana  where  their  organization  could  be  completed.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Israelites  were,  through  the  sjfstem 
of  headship,  always  in  a  state  of  organization,  and  that  very  litUe 
time  was  requisite  to  give  a  command  and  to  have  it  obeyed  by  the 
whole  of  the  people.  To  consider  them  as  a  rabble,  and  to  compare 
the  time  necessary  to  put  them  in  motion  to  that  necessary  to  turn 
all  London  out  of  doors,  and  set  them  marching  on  the  hi^h  road, 
is  absurd.  That  a  rather  lengthened  period  did  elapse  from  the 
time  when  they  left  Egypt  to  that  when  they  quitted  Sucooth  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  tliat  Pharaoh  had  not  only  recovered  from 
the  panic  occasioned  by  the  slaughter  of  the  firstborn,  but  also  had 
had  time  to  call  together  and  equip  a  considerable  army,  with 
numerous  chariots. 

(/)  The  want  of  water  for  the  people,  and  paeturefbr  thefloekej"^ 
We  read  how  the  first  miraculous  supply  of  water  was  obtained 
from  the  rock  in  Horeb.  That  this  water  continued  to  flow  we  are 
eK]iressly  informed  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x.,  and  in  Dent.  viii.  15. 
It  is  also  inferrible  from  the  fact  that  we  hear  of  no  mumrarings  for 
witter  during  the  thirj^-eight  years'  wanderings,  till  l^ey  rea&  f^ 
borders  of  Canaan.  The  wadvs,  or  valleys  of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula, 
formed  river-beds  along  which  the  torrent  would  flow,  and  continue 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  people  till  the^  reached  a  higher 
level  m  the  region  of  Idumea.  That  there  has  existed  in- this  district 
a  more  abnncumt  and  luxuriant  vegetation  than  is  Aow  to  be  met 
wilii  is  admitted  by  all  scientific  and  observant  traveUem ;  that  the 
flocks  would  roam  abroad  in  search  of  pasture'  is  very  probable; 
while  that  they  continued  in  the  main  body  of  -tibie  army  we  hav« 
nothing  to  warrant  us  in  concluding,  nor  that  their  mmbete  were 
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T6iy  gnat.  We  know  that  they  were  not  killed  forfood,  and  wen 
only  needed  to  provide  for  the  r-equirementfi  of  tiie  srierifioes. 

(g)  The  number  cfihsfirgtborn, — This  is  given  at  22»000,  and  the 
ramber  of  adult  majes  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  600,000,  the 
totid  calculated  number  of  males  being  dOO,000,  giving  an  average 
of  42  males  to  each  family.  But  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  it 
was  only  the  firstborn  males  that  were  counted,  so  thai  if  the  first* 
bom  wore  a  daughter,  which  was  as  probable  as  the  other,  no  coont 
wsa  taken  of  the  firstborn  in  any  family  so  circumstanced ;  or  again, 
if  at  the  time  of  numbering  the  firstborn  were  dead,  or  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  no  firstborn  were  numbered  in 
the  families  so  situated.  Farther,  the  desbruction  of  the  male 
ekildren  in  the  river  would  considerably  lessen  the  number;  for 
theugh  Aaron  escaped,  and  Moses  was  in  danger,  we  have  no 
gnmnd  for  supposing  that  the  firstborn  in  general  had  a  better 
ehanoe  of  escape,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  final  judgment 
upon  Egjpt,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  firstborn,  would  seem  to  be  a 
TOSt  retnbution  upon  the  nation  who  had  destroyed  the  firstborn  of 
iarael.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  draw  parallels,  or  to  pren 
them  as  arguments.  Putting  these  facts  together,  we  think  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  show  why  the  number  of  fixatbom 
should  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  number  of  adult  males. 

We  have  hardly  thooght  it  requisite,  in  dealing  with  this  subject, 
to  state  that  we  ao  not  claim  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses ;  nor  do  we  deny  that  Moses,  in  all 
probability,  was  in  possession  of  authentic  documents,  from  which 
the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  &c.,  were  compiled ;  or  that  the  Penta- 
teach  was  probably  revised  by  Ezra,  when  certain  parenthetical 
etplanationa  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  text.  We  have 
eiiended  our  paper  far  beyond  the  limits  intended,  because  we 
wished  to  make  Idie  subject  as  complete  as  possible ;  yet  we  have 
not  been  able  to  enter  so  fully  into  details  as  we  could  have  wished, 
or  as  our  readeia  mi^ht  desire.  To  do  so  would  fill  a  volume 
instead  of  a  single  article.  It  will  be  quite  time  to  do  this  when 
we  see  what  fresh  matter  the  writers  on  the  negative  of  this  ques- 
tion have  to  bring  forward,  as  we  feel  pretty  confident  that  unless 
something  more  forcible  than  Dr.  Colenso's  arguments  are  adduced, 
the  Mosaic  authorship  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  will 
rsmain  unshaken. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  explanation  of  difficulties  and  refatatton 
of  objections  here  given  are  only  the  old  thing  over  again ;  or,  as 
Dr.  Colenso  styles  them,  "  the  specious  explanations  of  the  books." 
We  admit  the  fact,  and  in  justification  thereof  would  remark  that 
it  rests  with  our  opponents  to  disprove  the  validity  of  these  exnla- 
aations,  and  to  show  conclusively  why  they  cannot  be  admitted  as 
possible  or  probable  solutions  of  the  difficulties  encountered.  Till 
this  is  done^and  at  present  it  has  not  been  done-^-or  till  some  new 
objeetiona,  differing  totally  in  their  nature  and  matter  to  those 
sveady  advanced^  arc  urged  (and  this  has  not  taken. place  in.aay 
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remarkable  degree,  it  being  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  present  and 
latest  objectors  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  spite  of  all 
the  enlififiitenment  of  science,  of  which  they  boast  so  much,  have  not 
been  able  to  offer  us  anything  substantially  new ;  it  is  only  the  old 
objections  of  the  ancients  slightly  altered,  and  made  to  appear  in  a 
costume  more  befitting  the  present  times) — till,  then,  something  of 
this  takes  place,  the  old  explanations  wUl  suffice ;  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  nund  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  search  out  and  produce 
a  difierent  explanation  to  each  one  who  may  have  the  same  obiec- 
tion  to  urge,  or  on  every  occasion  when  it  is  advanced — ^the  valiaity 
of  the  explanation  must  first  be  disproved ;  neither  are  we  com- 
pelled,  for  the  satisfaction  of  objectors,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
explanation  we  offer  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  given,  or  that  it  is 
the  right  one.  All  we  require  is  to  show  that,  by  adopting  a  certain 
explanation,  which  of  course  must  be  in  itself  neither  iu)surd  nor 
contradictory,  there  is  a  method  of  reconciling  difficulties ;  all  we 
want  is  for  our  opponent  to  grant  that  the  explanation  given,  if  not 
the  correct  one,  may  be  a  possible  or  probable  one,  and  that  the 
difficulties  are  not  increased  but  diminished  by  adopting  it.  If  to 
the  cannot  of  the  sce|)tic  we  can  oppose  the  may  of  the  believer,  it 
is  enough. 

We  must  now  leave  the  subject  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
our  readers,  trusting  that  they  will  form  an  impartial  and  unbiassed 
judgment,  and  only  requesting  that  they  will  give  the  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence.  B.  S. 

KSGATIVS  ARTICLE. — III. 

Belibyiko  most  firmly  that  the  historic  truth  of  the  Bible  may 
be  searched  into  (so  that  its  real  truths  may  be  the  better  believea) 
in  a  temperate  and  loyal  spirit,  we  have  no  compunction  in  taking 
up  this  side  of  the  question,  feeling  assured  that  Bishop  Colenso's 
statements  will  be  found  true  after  all,  more  especially  as  up  to  the 

S resent  time  they  have  never  been  refuted.  It  will  be  said,  no 
oubt,  upon  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question  that  we  of  the 
negative  tread  upon  dangerous  ground — upon  the  verge  of  a  preci- 
pice, belief  being  at  the  topmost  height,  and  black  atheism  at  the 
bottom.  But  we  have  no  such  fear.  W  ere  the  whole  of  the  Bible 
proved  to  be  written  without  the  aid  of  Divine  inspiration,  we 
should  still  reverence  and  obey  its  laws  and  commands  rather  than 
the  shadows  thickening  around  us  ^as  we  inquire  into  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  we  believe  that  Christianity  would  become  more  bright,  its 
forms  and  ceremonies  being  cleared  away  with  the  mist  that  sur- 
rounds it. 

The  two  articles  written  by  M.  H.  upon  the  subject  are,  in  the 
abstract,  mere  attacks  upon  the  Bishop  and  his  work ;  our  opponent 
has  not  attempted  to  set  up  any  proof  that  Moses  did  write  the  Pen- 
tateuch, but  rests  his  case  upon  the  popular  belief.  If  he  had  noticed 
Colenso's  work  upon  the  whole,  and  less  upon  its  sectional  parts, 
we  might  have  had  some  few  proofs  from  him.    His  papers  are 
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mere  attempts  to  rofate  Colenso's  statistics,  and  therefore,  after  the 
papers  of  our  learned  friends  £.  H.  K.  and  E.  S.  J.  (which  have 
not  been  answered),  the  debate  stands  in  this  position  : — Moses  did 
not  write  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  not  wholly  true,  even  in  its 
material  points.  Our  opponent  takes  the  defensive,  and  not  the 
ofiensiye ;  he  merely  guards  the  Pentateuch  in  its  weakest  points 
from  our  attack,  but  he  does  not  return  proof  for  proof  with  us. 

My  able  co-operator  E.  H.  £.  gives,  among  other  proofs  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  not  wholly  written  by  Moses,  extracts  containing 
statements  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  penned  by  him.  My 
opponent  M.  H.  actually  admits  this  fact,  and  inquires — I  must 
say  in  a  most  cool  manner — What  editor  does  not  meddle  with  his 
text  ?  If,  in  thia  instance,  the  *'  editor  "  has  meddled  with  it,  how 
are  we  to  know  which  are  the  portions  Moses  really  did  write,  and 
which  are  the  portions  that  have  been  added  since  his  death  ?  If 
the  editor  added  one  verse,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  added 
a  chapter ;  and  if  a  chapter,  why  not  a  book  P  There  is  no  boundary 
line,  no  mark  by  which  we  may  detect  the  substance  from  the 
shadow,  and  therefore  we  may  reasonably  conclude  (even  without 
further  proof,  and  admitting  that  some  portions  were  written  by 
Moses  under  Divine  inspiration)  that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  histori» 
cally  true.  Even  if  Moses  was  infallible,  his  **  editor  "  is  not 
proved  to  be  so,  and  the  unknown  additions  may  be  false,  even  if 
all  the  other  portions  are  true. 

The  plea  that  Christ  referred  to  the  Pentateuch  goes  for  nothing  ; 
the  additions  might  have  been  made,  or  the  work  written,  by 
another  hand  after  the  death  of  Moses  and  before  the  coming 
of  Christ.  When  Christ  came  upon  the  earth  it  was  as  man,  and 
not  as  God,  so  that  He  could  not  discover  the  fiction  from  the 
reality ;  He  only  discovered  and  appreciated  the  beauty  and  good- 
ness of  the  work,  which  makes  us,  m  our  day,  look  in  wonderment 
upon  it.  That  Christianity  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  M.  H.  observes,  I  most  strenuously  deny.  The 
laws  and  commandments  of  Christianity  which  were  laid  down 
by  our  Saviour  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Wnich  were  intended  for  the  more  wild  and  uncultivated  times, 
when  harsh  rules  were  more  necessary  for  the  well-goveming  of  the 
people,  than  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Jesus,  who 
taught  love  and  mercy,  while  the  Pentateuch  taught  "blood  for 
blood,"  and  death  to  all  the  children  of  sin.  It  is  quite  clear  the 
Pentateuch  and  Christianity  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  built 
upon  the  same  foundation. 

M.  H.  seems  to  think  that  he  has  clenched  Colenso's  ar^[uments 
at  once,  when  he  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  during  the 
march  out  of  Egypt  there  were  but  264  childbirths,  and  conse- 
quently 2,272  women  to  attend  on  each  mother ;  but  he  must  also 
remember  to  include  in  his  calculations  the  women  who  had  been 
delivered  within  some  short  time  previously  ;  and  also  the  women 
who  were  about  to  be  delivered,  although  not  upon  that  particular 
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d&j.  Beckon  four  days  on  eooli  sideof  tbe  one  particular  day  (and 
this  is  a  most  moderate  calculation),  and  we  have  2,376  mothers 
"  inconvenienced."  and  unable  to  travel.  It  is  very  well  to  talk 
about  African  mothers  turning  aside  on  their  path  to  deliver  them- 
selves,  and  then  hasten  io  overtake  their  friends.  We  shonld 
suspect  that  this  story  was  obtained  by  M.  H.  from  one  of  the  stories 
of  Captain  Mayne  E^id.  Neither  can  I  see  how  M.  H.  reeoncHes 
his  statement  that  the  children  rode,  with  the  following,-—'*  About 
600,000  on  foot  that  were  men,  besides  children."  Of  oourse, 
the  children  were  on  foot,  in  the  absence  of  words  to  the  oontrary. 
And  then  we  have  the  problem,  How  could  the  newborn  infuils 
walk  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  chapter  to  indicate  that  they  were 
carried  by  their  mothers,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  indication  we 
must  take  it  that  they  travelled  on  foot.  M.  H.  does  the  Bishop  tn 
injustice  when  he  says  that  he  "  leaves  out "  and  **  imagines ;"  here, 
at  least,  he  "  nothing  extenuates,  nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice;** 
on  the  contrary,  the  leaving  out  and  imagination  are  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Ezodns. 

Again,  in  reference  to  Colenso's  statement  that  the  hosts  of  Israel 
eould  not  travel  the  distance  between  Barneses  and  Sucooth  in  so 
few  hours  and  at  so  short  a  notice,  it  is  all  very  well  for  M.  H.  to 
say  that  the  Hebrews  counted  their  days  from  mid-day  to  mid-day, 
instead  of  from  midnight  to  midnight,  thus  giving  an  extra  twelve 
hours  to  his  side  of  the  question,  but  we  cannot  take  M.  H.*8  bare 
word  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  proof; 
but  looking  at  internal  evidence,  we  find  m^ht  mentioned.  iSow  if 
it  were  as  M.  H.  states,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  day.  Before 
our  opponent  speaks  of  "  gratuitous  and  insupportable  statements*' 
on  the  part  of  Colenso,  he  should  look  at  those  of  his  own  paper. 
They  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  always  beware  of  throwing 
stones. 

Although  our  opponent  has  written  two  long  essays  upon  the 
subject,  he  has  not  noticed  the  arguments  of  the  negative  writers, 
nor  has  he  disproved  any  of  the  arguments  on  the  part  of  Colenso. 
There  have  been  so  many  extracts  ^m  Colenso  given  upon  the 
negative,  that  perhaps  it  will  be  advisable  for  me  not  to  give  more, 
but  to  substantiate  some  of  those  already  given.  The  sise  of  the 
tabernacle  is  sufficient  at  once  to  gain  us  the  victory.  Its  size  was 
eif^hteen  feet  by  fifty-four,  and  yet  603,656  men,  besides  women  aad 
children,  entered  into  it  I  In  sooth  we  shall  fancy  that  that  gene- 
ration was  of  much  smaller  stature  than  our  own,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  we  of  the  later  ages  have  decreased  in  size. 

The  whole  of  the  meat  offerings  were  to  be  eaten  by  three 
priests,  Aaron  and  his  two  sons ;  and  during  the  passover,  lambs 
were  to  be  killed  by  the  priests  at  the  rate  of  1,260  a  minute,  dnria^ 
the  space  of  two  hours.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  three  men  to 
kill  such  a  number  of  lambs,  but  it  woula  be  miraculous  if  they 
could  eat  them  when  killed,  and  upon  the  spot  where  they  were  killed. 

These  errors  (if  we  may  call  them  by  so  slight  a  name)  pTove  that 
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Mooes  did  not  write  the  Pentateuoh,  or  if  he  did  write  any  portion 
of  it,  that  it  has  been  so  twisted  since  his  day,  that  its  accuracy  is 
loat  in  the  labyrinth  of  figures  which  surround  it. 

B.  8.  J.  refers  to  the  Mosaic  story  of  the  Creation.  Thia  is  a 
great  difBcultjr  in  the  way  of  oar  belief  m  the  historic  truth  of  G^esis. 
If  aeienee  is  right  (and  where  is  scientific  research  wrong  in  these 
days  of  improyement  and  advancement  P),  the  story  of  the  Creation 
in  G^Bflsis  must  necessarily  be  wrong.  It  is  rery  probable  that, 
in  the  handing  down  from  generation  to  generation,  seTeral  com- 
mendng  chapters  have  been  lost,  which  contained  an  acoount  of  a 
BBor  creation.  This  is  an  idea  that  has  often  struck  us ;  and  as  it 
Besefita  our  opponents  more  than  ourselves,  we  make  them  a  present 
of  tiie  suggestion. 

E.  8,  J.  also  gives  a  quotation  from  Colenso  which  proves  that  a 
universal  delude  could  not  have  taken  place.  Our  opponents  will 
sko  hav«  to  disprove  this  before  the  victory  can  be  thein. 

We  now  leave  the  task  of  conducting  this  side  of  the  question  to 
more  abk  advocates,  aware  of  onr  own  defects,  but  fully  believing 
that  we  are  in  the  right,  although,  perha|)s,  less  ingenious  in  word- 
twistmg  thtti  our  opponent.  The  present  is  a  most  di£SeuIt  qnestion, 
and  one  whidi  is  invested  with  much  interest,  and  which  we  desire 
to  see  solved.  p,  g,  j^^ 


IS  AN  AGE  OF  GENEEAL  INTELLECTUAL  CULTUEE 
FNFAVOTJEABLE  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
GEE  AT    MEN? 

AFFISMAirVB  ARTICLK. — lU. 

Wb  have  road  with  much  interest  the  opening  papers  in  the 
debate  on  this  subject,  and  think  that  it  would  have  been  well 
had  our  firiend  "Touchstone's"  anticipation  been  realized,  and  no 
imter  been  found  to  advocate  the  negative  of  this  question.  This 
certainly  would  have  been  an  anomalous  event  in  the  history  of  thia 
magazine,  but  it  would  have  preserved  "Raphael"  from  the  em- 
barrassing position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself,  and  prevented 
the  present  writer  assisting  in  his  defeat. 

We  have  heard  of  an  ingenuity  which  creates  "men  of  straw,"  for 
the  sake  of  the  amusement  of  knocking  them ;  but  "  Eaphael "  has 
done  more  than  this ; — he  has  placed  arguments  in  the  mouths  of  his 
opponents  which  he  has  not  refuted,  and  called  up  spirits  which  he 
has  no  power  to  "  lay." 

The  a  priori  argument  with  which  "Eaphael "  is  good  enough  to 
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supply  ti8 — viz.,  ''that  general  inteliectual  ctdtore  militates  against 

independent  thinking,  which  is  the  root  of  all  real  greatness  " — our 

friend  admits  ia  not  **  utterly  devoid  of  weight  ;*'  but  to  nullify  this 

«  adnussion,  he  urges  that  sacrifices  must  m  made  for  the  general 

food.  Certainly ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  question.  That  "  the 
eneficial  tendencies  of  general  intellectual  culture  far  outnumber 
those  that  are  prejudicial,"  none  but  a  Goth  or  Vandal  would 
deny;  but  still  we  may  consistently  maintain  that  these  tendencies 
are  "unfavourable  to  the  development  of  great  men." 

"  Some  men,"  we  have  been  told*  "  are  bom  great ;  some  achieve 
greatness ;  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  Now  it  is 
evident  from  the  terms  of  our  question  that  it  is  with  the  second  of 
these  classes  that  we  have  to  do,  and  therefore  we  may  pass  unnoticed 
"  Baphael's"  remarks  about  the  proportion  of  potentially  great  men 
being  the  same  in  all  s^es,  and  come  to  what  he  says  is  "  the  root 
of  the  matter,"  and  which  he  declares  is  contained  in  the  question, 
"What  state  of  society  affords  the  best  intellectual  gymnasium?" 
We  agree  with  our  friend,  that  to  this  question  there  can  be  but  one 
answer ;  but  then  we  must  remind  him  that  the  question,  as  he  has 
framed  it,  has  nothing  whatever  to.  do  with  the  development  of  great 
men,  and  this  is  the  only  subject  we  are  now  called  upon  to  discuss. 

The  assertion  of  our  friend,  that  *'in  no  neriod  of  the  world's 
history  has  manly  independence  of  thought  been  more  strikingly 
manifested"  than  in  this,  certainly  surprised  us.  We  instantly 
thought  of  Galileo,  the  sufferer  for  science,  of  Bidley  and  Latimer, 
and  a  host  of  other  martyrs  for  truth,  and  then  we  searched  our  own 
age  in  vain  for  such  lofty  types  as  these  of  bold,  independent,  manly 
men.  In  our  estimation,  one  of  the  unfavourable  characteristics  of 
the  present  day  is  the  readiness  with  which  men  adopt  the  opinions 
of  the  society  in  which  they  move,  apparently  without  thought  or 
investigation,  and  the  desire  to  go  witn  the  multitude  which  is  now 
so  generally  manifested.  How  few  men  dare  to  be  singular,  even  in 
the  matter  of  dress !  This  may  appear  a  trivial  thing  to  some ;  but 
we  are  weak  enough  to  regard  the  universal  prevalence  of  turned- 
down  collars,  Garibaldian  beards,  and  Parisian  pegtops,  as  anything 
but  indicative  of  "  manly  independence  of  thought "  and  action.    . 

"Raphael's"  application  of  the  phrase  "general  intellectual 
culture  "  to  the  different  mental  faculties  is  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
for  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  have  been  convinced  how  use* 
less  it  is  to  attempt  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  universal  know- 
ledge, or  to  seek  eminence  in  many  departments  of  learning.  Henoe, 
too,  our  most  eminent  professional  men  direct  their  attention  prin- 
cipally to  some  one  or  two  departments  of  their  vocation,  while  only 
the  quack  and  the  impostor  pretends  to  excellence  in  all.  "  Baphael 
may  pronounce  eminence  thus  acquired  not  to  be  "  worthy  of  the 
name  of  great ;"  but  while  in  this  we  agree  with  him,  we  must 
remind  him  that  it  arises  from  one  of  the  tendencies  of  an  age  of 
general  intellectual  culture. 

"Baphael "  has  very  fairly  stated  the  affirmative  argument  itpos* 
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tmiori,  "  the  argameDt  from  facto,"  and  has  niggested  a  qneBtioa 
roapecting  the  abteDee  of  creat  men  in  our  day  which  he  haa  not 
•atiafactorily  anawered.  His  firat  apo1oKeti<-al  remark  on  their 
aiiaenoe  in  not  very  appcaite,  for  we  are  not  inquirinK  into  the  relatire 
poportion  between  the  great  men  of  ancient  and  modem  timea,  bnt 
mto  the  tendency  of  a  certain  age.  Our  friend's  second  remazk^ 
tiimt  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  qnalttien  of  our  great 
men,  we  mnst  to  a  certain  extent  oispute.  Men  of  ordinary  mould 
may  sometimes  possess  abilities  for  which  they  never  roneiye  credit* 
but  this  can  scarcely  be  the  case  with  a  yreo^  nutn.  Hia  light  cannot 
he  hidden^  for — 

**  JLikt  a  sammer**  mm.  shooM  a  great  mao's  Ufo 

In  its  dawn  all  promiM  be; 
In  iu  Diiootide  atrrngth  a  power  to  blcai, 

To  frnitMfco  all  humanify; 
In  the  eveninfs  Mink,  with  bis  work  well  dooi^ 

In  ghrj  tranqnillj.** 

If,  howerer,  through  any  adTorse  circumstances,  the  worth  of  aome 
gnat  m«*n  may  not  be  recoftniaed  during  tlieir  lives,  the  veiy  abaenee 
« it  will  cause  it  to  be  appn-ciated  immediately  after  their  death* 
and  concerning  them  the  once  ungrateful  multitude  will  be  rea<ly  to 
raelaim, — 

"Great  men  baye  ^een  amonf?  na:  hands  that  panned 
Anil  toognea  that  uttered  wibdom,  better  nooeP 

Many  iUustrattona  of  this  pa$i  mortem  fame  might  be  cited,  but  we 
forbear.  In  offering  atill  another  apology  for  the  mediocrity  of  iiie 
age,  our  friend  auggesto  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  diflfer- 
enee  in  the  average  standard  of  int«*lieetual  development.  Of  course 
it  most ;  and  aeeing  that  greatness  is  a  relative  term,  in  proportion 
aa  society  is  elevated  by  general  intellectual  culture,  ao  will  it 
become  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  great  men. 

Let  not  the  views  which  we  hold  on  thia  question  exert  any  de^ 
presaing  or  fvpressing  intluonce  upon  the  jonng  and  anient;  fbr 
though  greatnesa  may  be  difficult  for  any  to  attain,  usefulneea  ia 
possible  to  all.  The  age  in  which  we  live  has  its  di^advantagea,  but 
it  haa  many  advantagea  over  all  precedingr  ages  for  those  who  seek 
not  to  daszle  the  world,  but  to  benefit  their  lei  low- men.  In  all  the 
walks  of  social  life,  never  was  real  virtue  more  desiderated,  and  true 
worth  more  highly  prised.  The  brilliant  but  unprincipled  aspirant 
asay  command  admiration  for  a  time ;  but  the  steady  and  the  earnest 
worker,  though  "  in  the  roll  of  common  men,"  mill  aurely,  if  slowly* 
aeeure  ai^reoiation  and  gain  growing  esteem.  Still,  '*  the  race  li 
not  to  the  awift»  nor  the  battle  to  the  atrong ;"  and 

"  Ths  oatentationa  rirtnee,  which  atill  preea 
For  nonce  and  tor  fume, — the  brilliaiit  deeds 
Which  live  bat  in  the  tye  of  obeerTaiiun,— 
May  have  their  meed  at  once;  there  ia  a  Joj, 
1863.  o 


To  )Mkr  tbe  8tiH  wiomW  voice  of  coomimm  «p«k 
Its  wlikferii^  flMdita  to  the  silent  eeaL" 

It«  ttiiittllerof  gf«lift«itfprwe  to  m  that  any  otie^an  ^e  ibiuid  for 
onevioneat  40  ^Dtertoin  tbe-affirmative  of  thia  qocAtioii-;  4t  i^peaMd 
to  tu  tiMit  tha-qBeetioft  was  aore  to-be  a  perfectly  one-sided,  tuuuu- 
inoaa  aifgcimdnt;  we  oaa  only  see,  in  an  age  of  geaerid  intelleetyal 
culture,  as  a  proximate  result,  ^eat  men  as  the  rule,  and  liitle  BMn 
as  the  exception  to  that  rale.  But  wonders  will  never  cease ;  and  as 
we  have  passed  that  time  in  this  world's  history  When  the  "  wonders 
of  the  world  "  were  limited  to  the  number  seven,  we  presume  we 
must  not*  wonder  overmuoh  at  the  appearance  of  '*  I^uchstone  '* 
and  K.  S.  in  the  arena  of  debate.  We  promise  them  a  courteous 
reception,  for  it  shall  be  respectful,  ana  it  shall  be  curt,  for  few 
woroLs  are  necessary  to  utterly  dissipate  the  vagaries  and  rerboai^ 
with  which  they  kvwB  «itti»mpu»d  %o  duH^en  t»owledffe.  'We  migliit 
et«li  appeKl  to  **  Touchstone  "  kifnuelf,  m  a  (tangible .amqaMtt  in 
^i^^dbf  of  his  positioii  ^ln  this  MMle.  la  he  not  «n  oEf^itig  of 
that  Ihightietft  of  homafei  gMliiiMs,  i|he  man  4af  all  tioii^^*'  the 
Bweet  Swan  of  Atou" — immortal  "Will  Shakspere"  himaolf? 
And  is  not  "  Touchstone  "  even  now  a  deniaen  in  mortal  flesh — *'  a 
thing  of  substance,  not  of  shadow  "  P  Touching  his  parentage,  he 
is  a  great  man ;  and  could  we  even  now,  O  reader,  lift  tbe  Yeu  with 
whiirti  ke  haa  cnahrovded  lumeeif,  and  exhibit  to  ydar  adwring 
Haae  **  Tmichatoue  "  in  ppoprid  parrnnA,  you  would  undjubiedly, 
yMk  Wi,  pronoanoe  httn  «  givat  man^'-^a.  a  great  nan  in  thia  lao 
pEO^mlneotly  an  age  of^aMnd^intelieotaal  eukore.  Do  not  Unrnk 
we  are  asannnn^  to  %e  witly  or  aarosstic ;  we  ore  aarioaa>-aB«tBr 
TSkon  ao.  WeilMl  amaisd  tie  Britifk  ContmvevialUU  would,  one 
and  all,  maintain  that  *'  Tonebataae  *'  ia  one  of  tbe  great  bmu  oif  tbe 
aineteentb  century.  If  he^aa  only  revealed  to  tham.  Bahold,  lihen, 
our  fitvt  argument  in  the  negative. 

fiat  we  will  Ufok  at  tiiie  aueation  p^r  as.  An  age  of  gonend 
intaKtootual  ealtnre  nmliToaraDie  to  tbe  devriopment  of  graat<a«n  ! 
Let  «a  aee.  Much  Kgfat  darkens  the  kndseape;  beantifiul  «iiaiic 
'Veuonibs  the  •ease  of  hearing ;  delioioua  peorfumes  vitiate  tberpowicra 
•of  tiie  olfactory  nervae,  and  pleaaant,  acfengtboniogfood  oonofta 
iSbb  tasto,  and  dastroya  the  yowen  of  the  body  1  Well,  it  may  be 
that  we  havelivod  in  dioaadaiid  idi  the  daya  ofour  aortal  life,  and 
•aio dnly  juat  now  begiiuiing^to  loam  from  '* TooBbsfcoae  " and  Oo.  tbe 
aadTcuitv  of  life— ^taat  ^e  ginriova  orb  of  day  diapela  no  midni^t 
gloom;  that  the  vaya  of  truth,  ahiniog  into  the  dark  sodl  of  igmo- 
ranee,  produce  no  enlarging,  ennobling,  revivifying  influences !  A 
may  be  ao ;  but  hitherto  we  have  denoted  it,  and  feel  incli'^<l  to 
fall  asleep,  that  we  may  once  again  revisit  our  loved  di^eamlandy 
where  cause  and  effect  are  inaeparabJy  united. 
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'  TofoohfltoBe,"  will  2roa  visit  with  Ui  thii  Jored  dveamland 
of  oars  ?  It  is  marked  by  a  Bivange  peouliaidt^j— ^  dmire  to  reduce 
all  things  to  the  line  and  to  the  rule,  to  measure  everything  possible 
by  those  awkward  things,  facts  and  figures.  This  is  the  »ay  we 
measure  by  figures :— if  one  hundred  men  of  |peneral  intellectual 
culture  prodaee  fire  great  men,  one  thouiutnd  inteilleotuany  oulti- 
Tated  men  will  produce  fifty  great  men,  or  more,  because  the  spirit 
of  emulation  and  rivalry  will  be  intensified  as  the  number  of  culti- 
rated  men  is  increased ;  then,  if  miUioBs  are  added  to  the  factors  at 
one  end  of  this  scale  of  figures,  in  like  proportion  must  tbey  be 
added  to  the  other,  amierie  oarHms,  8uoh  is  tiie  laii^iQa^e  employed 
in  dreamland.  What  think  you  of  it,  O  seader^  is  at  veasosable  or 
not? 

Then  we  judge  of  facts  after  the  same  fashnm.  lEn  olden  time, 
"  Bolomon,  the  wise  man,"  and  Homer,  the  bard,  delivered  their 
oracles  to  the  wondering  multitude  of  the  illiterate ;  in  later  times, 
Dante,  Shakspere,  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Locke  filled  the  souls  of  men 
with  their  wisdom ;  but  they  were  the  giants  of  their  day,  each  in 
his  respective  sphere,  —  tbeir  intellect  was  subordinate  to  the 
nhjaioaf,  the  hi^  and  noble  aubieot  to  the  base  and  d^rHdio^ : 
but  a  change  having  passed  over  tne  spirit  of  the  dream,  we  live  m 
aa  ^ge  of  general  intellectual  culture ;  here  we  find  the  landmarks 
of  history  mden  with  the  choieest  naoMS  ;^in  art,  a  Turner,  Millais, 
Bonhenr ;  in  poetiy,  Talfourd,  Knowles.  Tennyaon.;  in  literature, 
SoDtt,  Dittkeos,  Thackeray ;  in  science,  Stephenson,  Iiocke,  Brand ; 
in  philosophy,  Whewell,  Hamilcon,  and  a  "  Touchstone.'*  Time 
■offifiea  not  to  tell  the  myriad  of  great  men  who  adorn  the  nine- 
taenth  century,  so  pre-eminently  uie  age  of  general  inteliectoal 
culture^  and  xiiUy  snow  its  ,power  to  favour  Sie  development  of 


Still,  again,  we  return  to  the  contest  In  an  a||^e  of  imperfect 
inteUectQal  culture,  so  few  minds  atuun  to  medioenty,  that  medio- 
crity beoomee  appareot  greatness,  and  any  overstepping  of  these 
Bftrrow  limits  make  the  great  man  of  that  little  day ;  but  with  the 
general  intellectual  ouliure  of  th/d  nineteenth  tentnry,  the  great 
anen  among  the  past  medioerities  become  dwarfs  in  eomparison  with 
the  mediocrities  of  the  present ;  haw  then  can  we  say  that  general 
eult«i»  is  unfiivourable  to  greatness  of  intellect  P  Xs  it  not  true 
Hut  the  higher  the  geoeral  standard  of  excellence  is  raised,  the 
gretUer  the  difficollty  to  overstep  that  standard?  Hence  what  in  the 
gUBt  jysa  of  comparative  ignorance  and  darkneas  qualified  the 
esc^tsonal  poMcnsor  of  inteUeotual  cuUuce  to  bec3me  a  bright  star 
in  that  meridiaii,  when  compared  with  a  condition  of  general 
iBtellectBal culture,  becomes  mere  puerility  and. childishness.  It  is 
fiolomoQ,  Homer,  Newton,  Blilton,  and  Shakspere  are  great 
£br  all  time  and  for  all  conditions  of  intellectual  culture,  but 
so  extraordinary  in  their  greatnsss,  that  a  miUennium  is 
.  for  the  production  of  each  one^  The  eJEurth  has  attained 
Hi  uftb  miUfliuu^  period  nearly,  and  the  ooming  man  to  nark  the 
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epoch  18  not  yet  designated  by  the  far-peeing  eyes  of  the  meet 
lesmed  expert  in  science,  history,  philosophy,  or  art. 

^Hnmaii  grantneM  I  a  mystt'iy  hiddrn  fmm  the  iKOorrnDt  and  Tnlgar ; 
In  dark  aitra  tha  bright  aUnt  of  intellfct  inera  beaoon-fim, 
Lightni  bj  tba  bigot  to  extinguMn  trath  in  the  aabea  of  the  body ; 
Truth  ethttreal  aod  immortal  MMrM  in  the  flainca,  and  latent  with  eoniaqaencea 
Fill'd  the  hearts  of  all  men  «ho  heoaire  great  in  their  freedom. 
Freedom  of  intellect,  and  t^<e  erer  rrKilet>8nef8  of  thouitht, 
Bath  eiaUed  the  goal  to  which  fame  aapiree  in  it«  aMoar. 
The  paat  wm  mediocrity  in  the  niaiui,  great nesa  in  tha  few ; 
The  preaeot  ia  greatneea  m  the  tnany,  littienesa  of  aonJ  in  the  few; 
Td  do.  to  aufivr,  to  atrive,  in  patience  to  bear  the  OJs  of  life, 
Tea,  In  httitible  rffuit  to  be  grent  in  humility — 
Sach  ia  tnie  greatneea." 

Abjlm  Bbdi. 


history* 

18  THE  CEAEACTEE  OF  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA  WORTHY 
OF  ADMIEATION  AND  EESPECTP 

▲FFISMATITB  BEPLT. 

In  famishing  a  reply  to  the  Tarious  articles  which  haTe  appeared 
on  tliis  subject,  our  task  ia  neither  dilBLodt  nor  tedtous ;  and  m 
feel  our  position,  in  asserting  that  the  character  of  Loyola  is 
entitled  to  admiration  and  respt  ct,  to  be,  as  far  as  our  opponents 
are  concerned,  perfectly  secure.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  toe  first 
place,  that  the  nei^ative  articles  on  this  subject  hare  been  rery 
negative  in  realtiy.  They  have  totally  failea,  in  our  opinion,  ia 
portraying  the  character  and  actions  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  A 
biographical  sketch  baa,  it  is  true,  been  fnmiahed  of  Loyola's  life 
up  to  a  certain  period;  but  it  abruptly  breaks  off  at  the  moat 
important  point  of  his  extraordinary  career,  and  gives  us  no  olue 
to  the  ttiotives  by  which  he  i^aa  actuated  in  the  designing  and 
prosecuting  of  his  great  enterprise.  Jeauitism  is  made  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  controversy,  snd  thenceformard  the  master- 
mind ^lannin|;  and  moving  the  whole  is  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten. 

This  iiegative  propeity  of  the  articles  by  M.  H.  atid  S.  8.  seems 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  it  is  the 
principles  of  Jesuitism,  and  not  the  character  of  itH  founder,  tb«fe 
,18  ihe  subject  for  discussion  ;  and  that,  becaui«e  Jesuitism  is  a  bad 
thing  now,  Loyola  could  not,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  admiration, 
and  respect  simply  because  he  happened  to  originate  it!  Aa  well 
say  that  the  inventor  of  firearms  and  swords  as  a  means  of  defence 
is  not  entitled  to  anjr  |ffaise,  simply  because  they  have  been  tiBed 
for  purposes  of  assasiiination.  and  a  liie-preserver  has,  intte  hands 
of  the  garotter,  become  a  life-vlestroy  er. 

M.  H.,  in  fact,  by  adopting  as  his  motto  the  words  of  Bsake — 
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Tis.,  "  That  Loyola  was  a  fanatic,  a  Papist:,  and  a  Jesqit" — ^faraishea 

tli6  key  to  the  «holtf  of  his  article,  and  also  that  of  8.  S.    He 

plainly  eoneludea  that,  because  of  thiii  fact,    Loyola  could  not 

be  a  man  wurthy  the  admiration  and  renpect  of  any.    In  the 

pint  place,  we  very  mnch  disput^^  whether  the  climax  of  lianke 

ia  incontroTertible.  fts  M.  H.  says  it  is.    That  Loyola  was  a  fanatic 

ve  deny,  and  have,  in  our  opening  paper,  ^ifrfu  reasons  for  this 

opinion ;  that  b«*caiiae  he  happenea  to  ne  a  Papist  and  a  Jesuit, 

therefore  we  are  to  condemn  Lim  as  unworthy  of  admiration  and 

respect,  seems,  to  say  the  leaflt,  a  ve'V  illogical  conclustion,  and 

from  rach,  to  adopt  the  lan^age  of  N.  E,   **  may  the  shades  of 

honesty  and  free  discussion  deliver  us."    He  was  a  Jt'suit,  it  is 

true ;  hut  it  mu9t  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  t^e  fir^t 

Jetuii  i  and  to  condemn  him,  because  we  condemn  the  Jesuit  of 

the  nineternth  century,  is  certainly  unfair.    When  Jesuitism  fell, 

it  waa  chiefly  tlirough  its  own  acts  that  it  did  so.    Another  very 

iUofdcal  line  of  argument  may  be  traced  in  both  the  papers  we  have 

noticed ;  it  ia  that  of  the  arffumenium  ad  hominem,    Tliree  persons 

are  brought  prominently  forward   sla   great    authorities   as    the 

anthoriiiea  required   to   decide   the    controvertiy  —  viz.,  Kanke, 

llacaulay,  and  Mr.  Neil.    These  liave  written  of  Loyola.    Their 

opinion  ia  adverse  to  him ;  therefore  he  is  not  entitled  to  admiration 

and  respect.    Now,  with  all  due  defen  nee  to  these  gerttlemen.  and . 

folly  aclmitting  in  the  main  the  weight  and  truth  of  their  remarks, 

ve  atill  assert  that  they  do  not  make  so  much  again:* t  Loyola  a6  our 

opponents  would  have  usi  believe.    AH  these  gentlemen,  be  it  remem- 

beredp  were  writing  rather  of  Jesailt'sm,  iis  rise  and  progress  than 

they  were  of  Loyola  as  Lojrola  separnte^as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 

aeparate  him — from  the  society  of  whic*i  he  was  the  foiin<ler.    But 

it  is  time  that  we  noticed  the  negative  articles  more  in  detail,  and 

ascertain  what  effect  they  are  likely  to  have  upon  our  position.    To 

eriticiae  them  much  will,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  almost 

lead  us  into  a  criticism  of  Ranke  and  &f  acaulay,  so  much  do  thev 

rely  for  support  on  the^e  great  and  potent  names.    No<v,  though 

thia  ia  what  we  by  no  means  int«*nded,  yet  will  we  not  shrink  from 

the  task,  but  plainly  and  fearletusly  give  our  opinion  of  the  extracts 

taken  from  the  writings  of  these  great  men,  and  determine,  as  far 

as  we  are  able,  their  influence  on  the  subject  at  issue. 

.  The  first  point  demanding  our  attention  is  the  contrast  of  Luther 
and  Loyola.  A  contrast  striking  enough,  we  admit,  in  the  localities, 
and  in  the  results  which  each  produced ;  but  yet  har  Jly  fair  a^  a  test 
to  obt ain  the  real  charucter  of  either  m i n.  Tne  stutement  of  Banke, 
quoted  by  M.  H ,  may  be  thus  conden<<od : — Luther  and  Loyola 
were  each,  about  the  same  time,  plungr'd  into  ereat  mental  distress, 
arising  from  a  similar  cause.  Each  extricated  himself,  but  in  a  very 
dissimilar  manner.  Luther  studied  the  Bible,  arrived  at  the  doctrine 
of  atoiiAnpent  and  justification  by  faith,  a'ld  founded  Protestantism.- 
We  admire  and  respect  him.  Loyoli  did  not  do  this,  but  read  the 
lives  of  saints,  and  became  the  founder  of  Jesuitism.    The  conclu- 
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sioDL  is  then  dmwn,  liiat  we  ougiitiHit  to  EWpetitlksftAm  sod  itk 
bated  oh  the  groand  that,  we  respect  Luther  for  piinamg  a  oertaiB' 
oounie,  and*  thereft>re  ehovld  not  mpeet  Loyola,  beeauee  ne  did*Boi 
follbw  the  same  course.  Now,  we  naTe  first  to  be  mfbnned  thaM 
Loyola  had  an  opportnnity  of  readinja^  the  Scriptxires,  and  of  rsjeet^ 
ing  them  as  his  guide.  Tliat  he  had,  we  think  eKtrenas^  doubtM, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  it  was  quite  by  aeoid«it'  that 
Lather,  though  an  AugustiDemonk,  became  ^sened  of  a  copy  tiftha 
saored  rolame.  Muc^  too,  of  the  desiription  given  of  the  svfiWr* 
ings  and  imapfinings  of  Loyola  may  with  equal  truth  be  applied  10 
Luther.  Into  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalyptic  yision  we  do 
not  presume  to  enter,  but  would  only  obserre,  that  if  Lutiier  is 

ETengured  by  the  mighty  angel  widi  tire  little  book,  whose  ftsoewm 
Ite  the  sun,  it  is  haraly  fair  to  condemn  Loyola  because  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  Luther.  If  they  may  be  judged  by  the  results  whic& 
each  has  produced,  then  it  ia  plain  that  the  Tcraict  must  be  giresi 
in  fkvour  of  Loyola  as  the  greater  man,  and,  as  such,  entitleid  to 
our  admiration  and  respect ;  fbr  to  quote  Macaulay,  of  whom  oar 
friends  seem  so  fbnd,  it  is  a  fket,  however  it  may  be  acoomited  for, 
that  "  neither  the  moral  revolution  of  ^e  eighteenth  oentiny»  nov 
the  moral  counter-reyolution  of  the  ninet^nth,  should  in  any- 
perceptible  degree  hare  added  to  the  domsan  of  Protestantism* 
During  tiie  former  period,  wfaaterer  was  lost  to  Gatiiolicism  wtm  lost 
also  to  Christianity ;  during  ^e  latter,  whatever  was*  regained  hy 
Christianity  in  Catholic  countries  was  regained  dso  1:^  Gatholionm. 
....  We  think  it  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  no  Christian  na^n* 
which  did  not  adopt  tiie  principles  of  the  Befbrmation  before  ths  end 
of  the  sixteenth  centory,  should  ever  have  adopted' them.  Catholis 
communities  have  since  that  time  beeome  infidel,  and-  beeosas 
Catholic  again,  butnone  has  become  Protestant"  Wfaatevemay  bo 
said  of  Jesuitism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  aoeomplished  s 
great  purpose,  and  that  it  is  to  its  rise  at  tlie  precise  penod  of  tibe 
Beformation  that  tiie  Church  of  Bome  may  attribute  its-  prssonfe 
existence.  It  not  only  was  sufficiently  powerM  to  keep  ana  to*  roll 
back  the  tide  of  Protestantism  in  the  south*  of  Europe,  and  tbiui 
prove  the  salvation  of  Home,  but  idso  was  the  means  of  reetorisig'a 
taree  country— Priyice — to  tbe  fbld  of  the  Bomish  Church. 

S.  S.,  after  devoting  a  somewhat  lengthy  paracraph  to  a  stste«> 
ment  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  neoessarr  to  ju^B;e  of  the  ehtfao- 
ter  of  JjojcSa  (vis;,  to  obtain  the  whole  of  ^hequsHtieB  he  exhibited 
in  his  lifetims,  good  and  bad)— a  rather  difficult  task,  by  tile  way — set 
them  one  against  the  other,  observing  which  preponderate,  am  giro 
jrour  verdict  accordSngl^,  then  sets  out  witAi  met  assertion  tfaatfkiiai* 
tieism  was  a  prominent  ingredient  in  the  character  of  Loyola ;  and 
because  the  churdk  of  wnioh  he  was,  at  any  rate,  a  devoted  and 
consistent  member  allowed  him  to  devote  himself  to  a  rsMgioss  U*^ 
therefore  he  was  a  fhnatic  We  have  already  gives  our  otsmo. 
on  this  point,  and  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  it  here;  buileaiving^ 
bad  quality  No.  1,  we  are  tM,  secondly,  that  Loyola  ww  detap* 


mne^  oi^ypoped  to  treih  and  right.  We  ntjfltlii  aik,  What  ]# 
tmtH?  and  what  is  right  P  and  the  jealiaa  would  he  rerj.  wried* 
Whs  Luther  always  rightP  and  did  he  aWaya  know  the  ttuthP  We 
adnfro*  Luther  fbr  hia  acts  when  he  did  know  what  we  haUave  te« 
be  truth,  thoufi^h  the  Catholic  still  calls  it  herewr.  Bo  we  Uame 
Laither  fht  His  defK>Hoii  to  Spme  hefbre  he  did  kuow  the  truth  F 
Whsfr  proof  haye  we  thst  Loyola  ever  had  au  opportQutty  of  kuoir^ 
in(^  the  truth?  A9  N.  B.  has  clearly  and  ably  showa^  eveijf 
ovcunetafiae  iu  his  life  was  against  it.  Brought  up  in  a.Oatllohe 
oouutify,  the  moat  zealous  and  rigoroua  of  Ostb<^ie  eouolrie%  aud 
wM  ^pery  Httle  previous  knowledge,  what  opportamty  had  hs  te 
kaovnuff  any  other  tmth  than  that  which  hia  Churoh  ehoae  to  giife 
hitt  aa  snch  ?'  He  was  determinedly  opposed  to  RK>testantisiii,  w» 
are  aware ;  and  wo  brieve  FW>testaDtiam  to  he  tree  and  right ;  htti 
did  Loy<^  de  so  f  Wid  he  net  beMere  that  Y»  was  iu  the  truth,  the 
perfM  way,  and  that,  in  opposing  Protestantisiu,  he  was  doing 
uod  aerrieeP  The  fhllaey  Hes  iu  aasaming  that  Lojpola  kueif 
Bomautsnr  te  he  wrong-  and  Fyotestantism  right,  and  that  he  chose 
the  wrongs  and  opposed  the  right.  The  assumption  caoaot  h» 
proved',  and  is,  we  oeliere,  totally  opposed  to  fast.  The  same  ftd* 
lacy  pervades  the  third  point?  nrged  against  hfiUf  visb,  that  the  enda 
for  which  he  worked  were  totall?  unjustifiable  and  uulawfhL 
Admitting  that  they  were,  did  Loyola  beliere  them  te  be  soF  Did 
tiie  Pope  and  cardinals,  and  the  members  of  his  order,  beliere 
them  to  be  so  P  We  think  not.  Bat  were  they  soP  You  ha^e, 
first,  the  fa<3t  that  the  Catholic  believes  his.  church  to  be  the  true 
one.  the  only  one  in  which  salratiou  is  to  be  obtained.  Loyola 
desired  to  make  Oktholicism  dominant  and  permanent  throughout 
the  world,  because  he  belicyed  it  to  be  the  onhr  means  by  which 
men  could  be  saved.  Wss  there  anything  unlawfol  or  unjustifiaUe 
ia  thiis  f  He  educated  the  young,  and  instructed  adults.  Surelj 
there  la  nothing  reprehensiole  here.  He  def^ded  the  Cathohe 
fiiith  against  all'  enemies,  heretics,  and  infidels,  and  propagated 
ChthoKcism  by  missions  among  the  heathen  and  misbeKerertk. 
Allowing  that  Loyola  believed  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith  to  ha 
tibe  true  one — andf  8.  S.  gives  him  credit  fi>r  sincerity — ^wai  it 
not  jnatifiable  in  him  to  defend  it,  and  commendable  of  him 
to  determine  on  its  propagation  P  In  what  way  this  wss  nnlawftd 
or  unjustifiable  we  are  at  a  losa  to  imagine.  That  tiie  Jesuits^ 
cbring  the  lifetime  of  Loyola,  fblly  pprformed  llie  task  they^  hftd 
undiertaken,  and  that  they  were  indeed  men  of  sleepless  aotinty 
and  indomitable  perseverance,  the  master-spirits  among  men.  nsA 
that  they  did  roll  back  Protestantism  from  toe  lands  jret  fiiithfUl  te 
the  Pope,  and  enter  into  a  rigorous  crusade  against  it,  by  ^(MaMt 
tiamselves  in  the  van  of  inteU^tual'  achievement,**^  history  snflh 
ciwitiy  proves. 

Segarding  the  Question  of  obedience,  which  is  next"  brought  fixe»- 
ward  SB  a  bad  quality  of  Loyola,  we  wonld  refhr  our  readers  to  the 
srtide  of  If.  B.    We  think  he  has  snfiloient^  accouuted  fn  thil^ 
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and  •hown  why  i^ere  iieemed  nothing  to  formidable  to  Loyola  in 
ecaioting  unlimited  and  unqueationed  obedience  from  the  memben 
of  lua  aoctety.  Oertainly  it  could  never  hare  accomplished  iti 
pvrpoae  without ;  and  he  set  an  example  of  it,  in  yielding  implicit 
obedience  to  the  Pope. 

We  believe  that  we  have  met  and  ^answered  most  of  the  pointi 
brought  forward  by  8.  S.  as  forming  the  object  of  Jesuitism. 
Sespeeting  the  last  three,  in  which  assassination,  indulgence,  and 
private  espionage  are  to  be  used  as  means  to  ihe  accomplishment  of 
an  end,  vie  admit  them  to  be  bad;  but  «e  have  still  to  remember 
that  Loyola  was  brought  up  in  a  church  which  considers  tliem  not 
only  as  lawful,  but  as  righteous  meann,  to  be  unhesitating^f 
emploved,  whererer  necessary,  in  spreading  her  faith.  *'In  re> 
ligion'  we  are  told  that  "Loyola  was  profonndly  and  wholly 
deiMived."  This,  we  should  think,  ought  to  produce  pity,  rather 
tiian  condemnation  for  him.  The  whole  of  his  after  conduct  sprang 
from^  and  was  the  result  of,  his  religious  impressions ;  so  that  if  we 
are  to  condemn  this,  we  ought  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Mid 
oondemn  him  because  he  did  not  have  the  same  views  of  Christianity 
as  we  have;  having  never  bad  opportunities  equal  or  similar  to 
those  which  Luther  had,  or  which  we  ourselves  po(>seaii,  for  arriving 
at  a  just  conclusion  in  the  matter.  Such  are  the  bad  qualitieB 
attributed  to  Loyola.    Shakspere  says  that — 

"Men's  evil  mannen*  live  io  brass;  their  rirtaes 
We  write  io  waier;" 

and  the  troth  of  the  aphorism  seems  exemplified  in  the  case  before 
ns:  for  we  find  that  the  good  qualities  of  Loyola  are  dealt  out  with 
a  very  sparing  hand,  thougU  we  are  told  that  be  nas  sincere,  which 
is  certainly,  we  thiuk,  a  very  important  admission,  and  one  which 
our  friend  N.  £.  would  take  as  settling  the  whole  controversv  at 
once,  being  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  Loyola  is  eniitled  to 
admiration  and  respect.  It  is  also  allowed  tbst  he  wisely  made 
choice  of  fit  persons  to  be  members  and  chiefs  of  the  company  of 
Jesus,  to  sssist  him  in  his  endf  avours  to  make  Catholicism  dominant 
and  permanent ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  indomitable  perae- 
Terance  displayed  by  him  in  prosecuting  hiiA  enterprise,  no  mention 
of  the  great  and  lasting  reforms  he  efiVcted  in  the  Bomish  Church, 
or  of  the  benevolence  v^hich  induced  him  to  visit  the  sick  wherever 
he  went,  and  to  administer,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  both  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  wants.  To  these  we  must  certainly  add 
oonaistency.  For  proof  of  this  consistency,  we  refer  to  the  various 
acta  of  his  life  after  his  conversion,  and  which  are  so  well  and  so 
forcibly  brought  out  bv  N  £.  We  may  be  told  that  the  o1[>jeet 
aimed  at  was  bad.  and  tnat  Loyola  was  not  consistent,  but  peritiatent 
in  pursuit-^  an  evil  courne  of  action.  To  this  we  can  only  reply 
by  requeaiing  our  readers  to  try  and  look  at  the  subject  /rom 
Loyola's  point  of  view, — a  Catholic,  in  an  intensely  Catholic 
•ountry,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  ignoranoa 
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the  rale,  leamiiMr  the  exception, — and  not  from  oar  own  posttion,,' 
in  tlie  heart  of  a  ProtesUint  oountry,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  knowledge  is  almoat  unitereal,  inteUectual  culture  Kcneral, 
and  ignorance  the  exception.     If  this  he  done,  we  tliink  their 

rions  of  Loyola  will  be  oonsideraMy  modified  and  softened.    On 
point  we  agiiin  refer  tbem  to  the  article  of  H,  £.,  at  p.  116» 
where  they  will  find  the  quemtion  folly  «  orked  out. 

We  have  rery  little  more  to  add  in  the  way  of  general  remark, 
and  none  in  nirther  x>articular  critioism.  The  ariicles  of  the 
negative  writers  are,  an  before  obnerye'l,  so  based  on  the  opinions 
ai  Professor  Banke,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Mr.  Neil,  that  oei ailed 
criticism  of  any  point  in  particular  is  next  to  impossible,  because  it 
is  Lnyola  and  Jesuitism  that  bas  been  attacked,  and  which  we  were 
not  and  are  not  now  prepared  to  defend.  All  that  remained  fi»r  us 
to  do  was  to  defend,  aa  far  as  posaible,  those  actions  of  Loyols 
ss  a  man  for  which  we  think  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  posterity.  With  what  succeaa  or  justice  this  has 
been  done,  we  must  leave  each  to  determine  for  himself.  We  wish 
that  space  could  have  been  found  for  more  articles  en  this  nuhject, 
as  we  think  the  character  of  Loyola  as  an  individual  would  thereby 
have  been  better  portrayed ;  we  should  have  been  able  with  more 
xeadinesa  to  seise  upon  the  prominent  points  in  his  character,  both 
good  and  bad,  to  weigh  them  one  against  the  other,  and  in  all 
probability  have  arrived  at  a  more  impartial  conclusion,  and  one 
which  would  have  proved  more  satisfactory  to  both  our  readers  and 
oorwlees.  As  it  is,  Jesuitism  has  been  attacked,  and  Loyola  as  a 
man  almost  ignored;  so  that  on  this  point  alone  we  think  we 
might  with  fairness  claim  the  verdict  tor  the  affirmative  of  the 
question  disous<>ed :  but  waiving  this,  we  would  request  our  oppo* 
nents  and  readers,  one  and  all,  to  study  for  themselves  the  character 
of  Loyola,  as  Loyola,  carefully  ;  to  note  tht^  distinguishing  features 
of  that  character ;  to  ponder  them  well  in  their  own  mind-* ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  they  will  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion  which  we  have 
reached,  via.,  that  the  character  of  Ignatius  Loyola  is  one  which, 
despite  manv  blemishes,  is  entitled  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
the  men  of  this  generation.  li.  S. 

NSGITIVX  BBPLT. 

As  a  member  of  the  debating  club,  we  deeply  regret  that  some 
Soman  Catholic  has  not  been  found  by  the  editor  to  bolster  up  the 
&me  of  Ignatina.  Such  a  writer  would  have  said  something  more, 
sad  more  heartily,  in  favour  of  a  n>an  to  whom  Popery  is  more 
indebted  than  even  to  Hildebrand.  We  are  not  in  editorial  secrets, 
and  need  not  be,  to  be  sure  oi*  our  mark  when  we  ssy  that  the  two 
affirmative  articles  are  from  the  pen  of  Protestants.  Too  sound  in 
common  sense,  and  too  enlightened  with  the  principles  of  religious 
sad  civil  liberies,  they  do  but  "damn  with  faiut  praise'*  their 
minatural  proiigL 

The  Germans  have  a  proverb  that  apologies  have  always  one  leg 
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luML.  The  two  i^one»  fimm  B.  S.  and  N.  B.  amaM^  temrto  1»« 
lam  in  both  lags.  A  JPreooh  offlwr  diwr  bit-Bword,  aad  «ui  afaout 
tot  bmJ[E»  shoit  work  witk  kk  opponent^  whmL  lie  pewoifcd.  Ihafe-  ke- 
bad  kwfe  000  ann.  Drawiofr.  Mtcb  hia  deadly  weapon*  aodi  wieiag 
hm.  cap4  be-  boved  to-  tbe-  oripo^  Mom,  aad'  nuked  paal  him  to 
find  a  iw»^rmed  antegoniak  We  wiab  we  eeuld  foUow  bia.  eUvalf^ 
TOOB  example ;  but  how  ean  we  wiik  oiify'  two  oppeaeiita  to  fight; 
and  both  of  them  lame  in  the  legs  P  Fmii)  more  esihiinaatto  aad 
lew  Bcnipaknia  wTtttTB,  traiaed  to  fenoe  wiik  the- wieapoBB  fovaad  by 
LaioeK,  bred  up  in  the  immonl  dootraes  of  prohabiHam  andjaUla* 
MgfMcml  sina^  we  ahould  bawe  hadartialas  nan  to  a  debater's. mmd. 
aad,  to  qiiote  Cowlej  with  one  iwrbal  idtemtian,  we<  ahoald  ba» 


"  B!cb,  racy  papera,  in  which  we, 
Tbe  aoil  from  which  they  came,  taste,  smell,  and 


ia,  we  feel  that  our  own  aerere  opinion  of  IgnativB  wilt  Maftr 
injtoe  bia  reputatifm  nuak  leaa  than  tka  kdboiizad*  nanatuiat  bw 
aaniimcBtal  and  kal£  apologsitie  pnaae  whick  oas  good^aatasMft 
wTttera  of  the  aifiimative  afloalea  batre'  baatomd  wgom.  the  tommkem 
of  JeaoiliaBa. 

We  cnui0t(  anffimntljr  command  tbft  motL^eoEtbaae  two  woitBBak 
It:  ia,  if  wo  underataml  them,  an  endeaiioar  to-riae  abofie  Prataataait 
pwjudioea,  and  to  judge  I^Knatioa  apon  the  t«ie  aptait  of  Roiwt 
aiitiam*  puna  and  simple.  If  in  ao>laudable  an  enterprise  tkey  kav» 
oommitted  some  loKioal  blnnden,  have  akvt  their  eyea  to  tbe  viaea* 
and  weahneaaaa  of  Loyolay  baFO  naeda  teieaeope  to^findbia  gQodq«i<»> 
litua,  and  oohrasad  tbelena not  to  aee  tbe  great camaabe  eommittadt 
againat  God  and  tbe  human  raoe^  it  ia  an  nnweloemo  tadk  dewdiiag' 
nponna  to  take  tktm  to  book.  Both  B.  S.  and  N.  £.  mrge  na  te< 
look  upon  Xioy^-B  motivea»  rather  than  tbe  nattunaand  oeaaaqnenoe* 
of  hia  prkMUplea ;  and  they  will  donbtleaatkmk  that  it  ia^aBgenaaava. 
if  wa  oiaregard  their  niotiTea>  and  judge  o£  tkamonly  fay  ma  wa^ 
ciflea  WL  wbieb  their  artiolaa  ana  oomRtrueted.  We  caanot;  Ma* 
ever,  helpi  puauiBg=  a.  more  rational  and  a.leas  santimeBlaL  comaak 
A  motiiie,  unless  avowed,  cannot  be  judged  of  eieept  by  aetuma ; 
and  actions  can  be  pronoimced  as  good  or  evil  only  after  weighing 
their  consequences.  Yet  both  the  affirmative  writers  require  iu 
to  close  omr  eyea  to  tiie  natuzo  of  the  principkn  embodied  in  Ike 
li£a  oi  Ignatiu%  and  eatimata  bia  character  by  wkait  ve  may 
cbaaitabiy»  but  not  biatocioaUy,  aapfnae-  to  ba  baa  motiaaa..  Ckiam 
tkna  reoueata  aa  to  look  at  bia  bisth)  and  education  aa  a  IPapiat^  and 
tkna  make  aUowmioea  £or  hia  erroak  Tbaae  is*  nmak  leaa  06  juakioa 
in  tilia  prineiple  aaappliad.  to  I^poatiaa  than  liie  waiter  imagmaai 
Waaaat Luther  baed  aad  bom  m  tkaaama  aekool^F  K. aiitadtki 
ataadiag  a  similar  origin   and   eduoatioa^  Lmtibav  beaamaa   Ikr 


ekaaapion  of  trutk'and  liberty,  aad  Loyola  tbe  eba]apiQB<of  esfMkA 
supersiition  and  shattered  despotism ;  there  must  kaae  ~ 
Ikag  aabla  in  tka-aafonaaiv  aad  aomathing  ignaUa  ia 
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oslropBfy.  Bbu  lenstins  D66n  o>r  tn0  notilCro^inni^  ivprMoiiliMl 
wf  ns  wri^oratPv  why  dfcF  fie  not  nve'  ftbore  nni  ci  roomf^ncni,  n 
Callier  did?  llKnifrnidi  and  ten  tboimmdr  of'Bhman  CnHloiieg 
sliloip^d'  the  pnneiplpff  of  ijornstras  fVom  the  ftnt  iiifiueiit  of  theip 
d0vctiop>inpiit  I'^^wfTB  f^^  not  dqtu  mder  eircnnratttnces  ec|inuiy  mi* 
ftmnirable  to  the.  fonnation  of  cotreet  notionn  of  rig'ht  and  wrrmg^  P 
We  do  ont  refer  to  those  who  had  adopted  the  tenptnrsl  Tiewa  <s^ 
IMeatanta,  thongh  eren  tfi^nr  case  ir  ai^arnst  Tgrmthia ;  bnt  we 
n#r  tirthoee  who  continued  Boman  Catholics,  and  yet  denonnoed 
tne  aysttm  of  Jgnatius  as  suhT^Tvire  cf  all  nroralitr  and  tni0 
nfimn.  US  then,  we  look  at  the  Popish  antecedents  of  the  fbfnnder 
odf  Jifemiiiinn,  we  see  m  them  rather  canse  forcensnrmir  than  ex- 
flinniK  hia  errors.  The  flrKt  Protestants  and  ^efr  oantemporaiy 
Boman  GathoHoa  were  bred  and  bora  nnder  the  same  snperstatioBS 
SB  Ignathts ;  but  while  the  former  wished,  either  to  orerdirow 
Pbpery  or  to  ref<vrm  it,  Ifrmttins  spent  the  whole  enerynn  o^  bis 
eJib  aupdinary  mind  to  make  Popery  more  immoral,  more  snoer- 
8lili0Qa«  and  more  malignsnt  than  it  had  erer  been  belbre.  This 
loftiUJiee  to  fiia  antecedents  condemns  ratber  than  acquits  him  of 
floner  oftbe  grarest  char^ifer  brought  against  his  character. 

TBt  nnnaturalness  of  the  tavlt  pnderfNken  by  B.  8.  ia  shown  by 
toB  atraiige  reasona  addncerf"  by  him.    His — 

I.  Bfesson  fbradbifrinK  Ignatins  is,  "the  loftiness  and  froodnesa 
onf  Ifte  wmri  in  whicb  he  engaged^"  This  is  supported  by  sm^ 
atetementt  ar  thesej — '^  H^s  impressions  of  things  eternal' were  jnat, 
and  of  the  moat  reverential  natnre  "  ^p.  34) ;  and;  **  "Bin  one  great 
ofeint  was  spiritoaV  dominion  snd  Caniolie  nmty  "  (p.  JS), 

Aa  to  ttw  ifiipretsi&ns  ;  whence  does  tlie  writer  g^  his  standsrd 
atlhmrJKginent  Any  idea  of  **  things  eternsl,"  not  derired  from 
tike  Slmptores,  and  especially  if  in  opposition  to  BoTelation* 
eamiot  he-fiiat:  Banke  says,  "It  does  not  appear  tiiat  Loyola 
flumniod'  Ine  9cnptnres,  or  that  any  particnlar*  dogmft  of  refigioa 
mde  as  impression  on  hfff  mind."'  On  the  contrary,  *'he  thought 
no  one  so  well  understood  Christianity  as  an  old  woman  who,  in 
tib  midst  of  hia  torments,  told  him  that  Christ  wonld  yet  aiypear 
tir  Km;"  At  length  this  man,  with  '^nst  impressions  of  thinga 
eABraaf,"  tfionght  "tiiat  Christ  or  [marx  the  alternative]  the  Holy 
wliciii  mani^Bsted  themselres  to  bis  eyes  of  flesh."  On  the  stent 
of  &n  Dbmnrico;  "  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  TOnity  was  Ttsiblr 
ivandedto  him.**  This "-iheflhble  mystery,"  Macaolay  S8jti»  **whicn 
tihv  AHuuiasian  Oreed  haa  laHonred  tn  enunciate  in  words,  waa  dia* 
dsaed  td  him  as  an  dhject,.  not  of  faith,  but  of  actual  siaht.  Tlw 
naat  raes  of  ^e  woiiu  were  roTted  bacit  in  bis  presence,  and  Im 
Mkdtftlipe  material  fiibrio  of  things  rising  into  being,  and  perceired 
^  motivea  which  had  prompted'  the  exercise  of  the  creatrre  ener^ 
Tb  Ina  apirifaaBaad  sense  waa  disclosed  the  aotnal*  process  by^hien 
tkB  lost  n  tsnmanbstantistled;  and*  the  other  Coristiaa  reritfea, 
lAatlh  it  is  permitted  to  common  men  to  receive  but  ss  exerciaea  of 
their  beliely  now  became  to  him  the  objects  of  immenfiafee  iuspeotioir 
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and  direet  oonsei^nuneas."    We  repeat  our  queation,  and  wiih  aone 
Itftoniahment,  Whence  doea  B.  S.  derive  liia  i»tandard  of  the  iuslf 

Jka  to  the  loftinesa  of  hia  aim,  that  is,  '*  spiritual  dominion, '  why, 
in  what  did  snck  dominion  as  Ignatius  sougat  differ  from  that  of  any 
other  impostor — Mohammed,  Zoroaaterr  Alexander  the  Great, 
Attila,  Juliua  Cffisar,  Napoleon  I.,  all  aimed  at  subjugating  mankind* 
Their  urns  were  quite  as  Iq/y^,  and  the  results  of  their  conquesta 
irere  infinitely  less  deataructire  to  the  progress  of  the  human  rmoe 
than  those  of  the  conquest  effected  by  Loyola«  It  doea  not  improve 
the..position  to  add  *'  goodneFa"  to  the  loftiness  of  his  work.  This 
18  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of  a  Protestant  describing  the  aim  of 
Jesuitism  as  good.  It  was,  then,  a  good  work  to  set  the  Inquisition 
agoifig ;  to  aid  in  deluging  the  Netherlands  with  blood ;  to  set  half 
Europe  on  fire;  to  raise  an  armada  against  England.  All  the 
revived  power  of  that  great  political  and  spiritual  curse  of  Europe— 
the  despotism  of  a  relentless  priesthood,  was  the  work  of  Jesuits. 
Bat  for  this  societjr.  Some  would,  at  the  clnse  of  a  century  from 
Liitlier's  first  victories,  have  ceased  to  embroil  nations  and  pervert 
Christianity.  But  for  the  inherent  vitality  of  Protestantism,  Jesuitism 
would  have  re-established  Popery  in  a  form  abhorred  by  even  many 
Boman  Catholica,  and  re-asiwrted  her  supremacy  over  all  tempond 
authority  in  a  degree  hateful  to  even  Boman  Catholic  monarcha. 
Such.  « as  the  aim  of  Ignatius ;  and  we  have  in  this  nineteenth 
century  of  ours,  and  in  the  p*iges  of  the  British  Controversialist,  a 
statement  to  the  efiVct  that  all  this  was  both  /^y  and  good  I 

The  second  reason  is  the  "consistency"  with  which  Ignatios 
pursued  his  aims.  His  "  life  wss  one  of  consistency."  We  should 
have  admired  him  more  if,  under  the  qualms  of  conscience,  under 
the  relentings  of  humanity,  and  under  the  influence  of  religion, 
there  had  been  some  occasional  inconsistency.  Do  we  see  much  to 
admire  in  the  consistency  of  a  man  who,  committed  to  gaol  fur  some 
petty  misdemeanour,  re-enters  society  to  become  a  felon,  obtains  a 
tieket-of-leave  to  become  a  garotter,  and,  after  imprisonment  and 
release^  ends  his  life  on  the  gallows  P 

.The  third  reason  for  admiration,  "the  choice  and  use  of  hia 
ttieans"  (p.  37),  is  in  keeping  with  the  former  argument.  A  fool 
can  never  be  a  successful  villain.  Ther«>  is  no  great  conspirator 
against  the  righia  of  man,  known  to  historians,  who  was  wanting  in 
cunning  and  sagacity.  Ignatius,  Bauke  says,  "  had  the  acuteneaa 
to  detect  and  the  i^kiil  to  appropriate  all  men  of  remarkable  talents." 
So  had  Buonaparte,  and  so  had  every  man  that  ever  successfully 
aspired  to  subjugate  his  felloe-creatures.  Lainez  is  not,  but  on 
fneh  g[rounds  ought  to  have  been,  admired  and  respected  by 
Maeauiay,  because  he  *'  numbered  among  bis  dinciples  the  infamous 
Catherine  de  Medici,  and  her  less  odious,  because  feebler,  son,  and 
was  associated  with  them  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  revolving 
the  great*  st  crime  with  which  the  annals  of  Chridteudom  have  been 
polluted."  To  admire  and  respect  LoyoU  for  his  suoceas,  is  senti- 
mentaliam  run  mad. 
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Under  the  eame  head  we  find  B.  8.  nsiiiff  the  foUowinit  words  :-*- 
"He  cbooees  ten  CQmpanions,"  tnd  "binds  all  to  the  rows  of 
porerty,  obedience,  and  cbartity"  (p.  37).  An  to  one  of  these  vows, 
the  writer  admits  "that  tbe  surrender  of  the  will  to  anj  Immsii 
being  is  a  crime  and  a  sin  ;"  but  he  seems  to  hare  no  objection  to 
either  of  the  other  rows.  Are  we  to  suppose  him  to  jostifj  a  life  of 
mendicancy  P  Then  as  to  the  tow  of  chastity,— does  marriago 
make  men  unrkagte  t  Does  celibacy  oondnce  lo  chastity  of  life  f 
Does  B.  8.  beliere  the  old  Pauline  doctrine,  that  "  marriaye  is 
honourable  in  all'*?  and  in  that  other  statement  of  the  apostle,  that 
"  forbidding  to  marry  "  is  a  "  doctrine  of  devils  "  P  If  he  does,  as  wa 
cannot  but  assume  he  does,  whst  does  he  mean  by  treating  enforced 
Mhaty  as  chsstityP  and  citing  these  three  pernisious  yows  aa 
amouf;  the  "means  '  for  the  selection  of  which  we  are  to  admire  and 
respect  the  founder  of  Jesuitism  P 

Tlie  fifth  reason  ad%'anced  is,  '*  the  g<>neral  benevolence  and 
hnmanity  of  his  actions.*'  The  aim  of  Ignatius  bv  such  works  was 
confessedly  "  to  further  his  own  ends  ;'*  snd  yet  A.  8.  affirms  that 
this  "  cannot  be  effectually  ury^ed  as  an  objection  to  bis  receiving 
our  admiration  and  respfct"  (p.  39).  Charitable  acts  performed  to 
adyance  personal  ends  are  not  cfasrity  ;  and  we  confers  we  never 
expected  to  find  in  the  British  Coniroversialut  an  apology  Cor 
sodi  artful  selfii^hness.  Disinterestedness  is  the  soul  of  charity; 
and  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  that  selfishness  entitles  a 
man  to  our  admiration.  This  "  artificer  of  fraud,"  though  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last — 

'*  That  pTBe^lssd  frand  ander  a  Miotlj  show, 
Deep  nudics  to  coneeal,  oouch'd  with  rtFenge," 

deserves  the  reprobation,  not  the  respect  of  mankind.  Whether  he 
was  really  or  nypocritic»]ly  "  benevolent  and  humane,"  is  to  be 
gathered,  not  from  his  visits  to  "  the  sick  and  aifiiet(*d."  which  were 
artful  means  to  a  base  end,  but  from  the  whole  spirit  and  aim  of  his 
life.  The  Jesuits,  Sanke  states,  "  account  it  a  K^ory  of  their  order 
that  their  founder,  Loyola,  supported  by  an  fxpress  memorial" 
th0  advice  of  Caraffa  and  Burgos,  old  Dominicans,  and  stem  and 
gloomy  aealots,  to  the  Pope  to  revive  the  Inquisition,  and  to  extend 
its  operations.  We  read  in  the  Apocalypse  of  a  beast  which  had 
two  noros  Lke  a  lamb,  and  snake  like  a  dnigon.  Ignatius  used 
Ismb-like  means  to  deceive  and  oetray ;  but  in  tlie  Council  of  Trent, 
and  in  the  cabinet  of  kings,  his  draconic  aoirit  breathed  nothing 
bat  aavage  and  relentless  sruelty.  His  »  oros  of  "  consolation  and 
eomfort  (p.  39)  to  those  who  would  further  his  ends  must  be  set 
nde  by  side  with  the  many  auta^a-JU  of  which  he  was  directlv  and 
indirectly  the  promoter.  We  know  nothing  of  charily,  much  leas 
^  Christian  charity,"  if  we  are  required  to  turn  such  acts  into  objeeta 
of  admiration. 

The  idea  of  E.  8.  as  to  what  oonstitntes  "fsnatioism"  (pp.  36, 
19)  ia  quite  new  to  us.  Loyola,  we  are  told,  wan  "eonsisteat{  and 
tha  oonaisteney,  moreover,  shows  that  he  y^wfirt8fir9mftimaHcum 
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amd  ^mikmnmnm'*  Maj  not  fiaMtiof  be  oonaistfiiitP  jOaa<«oiHifl- 
teooy  ia  fitnataoiBm  aoj  more  alter  iU  xiaiuee  thaa  (M>i»ittftnqy  in 
«ioe.aea  Ansa  vioe  iaifco  yirtue  H  Igoatius,  ASMn,  "  did  not  esmeut  to 
•Mmvert  iiie  "world  in  e  djij,  or  without  due  prep&cation.  Sil 
.ifokuunedP  Does  Rrighftm  YouagP  Are  not  noUi  theie  ioi- 
portoEB  fvaUicaP  Qapa^  27  we  faavea  quotation  to  the^effeet  tint 
4h0  mind  oflfpiatKiB  "  was  of  eztrdorJinary  comiMiiB,  .  •  •  flapafale 
of  a-wide^coonprekenuen  of  Yiixioua  objeottf ;"  and  then,  on  page  tt, 
that  he  '*  wee  iaoking  in  the  oleornots  and  etaraightforwardness  of  ra 
sonndiy-oon»tiuxted  mind."  A  few  lines  lower  down  we  aie  tdid 
again,  that  ^*  impulse  ia  aeon  side  by  side  with  a  clear  and  vigoroas 
-UBdentanding ;'  and  joat  before,  that  '*  kis  principles  were  in  the 
hurt  degnta  &lie  and  immoral ;  but  at  the  point  of  view  wheneate 
looked  npon  them,  foreahortened  from  'the  low  level  of  kia  oim 
moral  aaderAtaading,  he  aaw  noae  of  (heir  coHtrarieties.**  Leavi^ 
oiit  of  eooaideration  the  coaJbradiotiona  ani  paradoxea  cammitusd  in 
the  above  eztraeta,  iiL  S.  provda  that  Ignatiiu  had  all  .the  mam 
•charaateriatioa  of  a  thoroughgoing  faaatio. 

-  11.^^.  has  read  the  biography  ci  Ignatius  to  as  little  paipoae  aa  lie 
kaa  atndied  ihe  meaning  or  well^nnJeratood  words,  in  dealing  that 
kia  oUenb  was  tLfancUio  and.aa  enihusiattt.  We  assume  that  hoik 
Banke  and  Macaolay  knew  aomethiog  about  the  history  of  Ignatiiis. 
We  aa^ume,  farther,  that  all  who  kno«v  anything  afiihasetwo  gremi 
hiatenaua  are  aware  of  their  general  candour,  impartiali^,  and 
freedom  from  either  national  or  aeetarian  prejudices.  JSach  of  theae 
men  has  done  much  to  place  before  the  public  the  faireat  and  mast 
charitable  view  of  the  founder  of  Jesuitism.  They  have  aifkad 
evidence,  have  eliminated  the  rcddunm  of  htstoneal  truth  firom  the 
legendary  and  fictitious  stateoientB  of  those  v^o  have  canoniaed 
I%ak.  If  we  take  up  Banke  a  *'  fiistor  v  of  the  Pones  "  (vol.  1.  w. 
181— aOO),  aad  tke  JSHuUmr^k  ^wiew  (No.  152,  pp.  297—358^,  we 
aaet  with  anah  aipresaiona  aa  tbe  folio  ^ring : — **  Setf«adoring  pndcb" 
''aaoatie  libllica/'  "kalf^BU|v  viaioaa/'  "the  theopatl)y^  of  Jia 
iq^tual  esensiaea,  "too  litUe  filtevei  fiom  -the  deots  of  huoasn 
paaaioaa,"  **eipiatioas  which  would  have  been  more  fitly  aSend4o 
^oloek,"  "iacemtiog  kia  body,  and 'rivaOing  tke  meanast  laaar  in 
fikk  and  wretokedaeaa,"  " -wild  and  Ikaatia  mrtirirji."  **  fhntaiiim,'* 
''  inwaid  appaaritioni,"  Ac^^  Ao.  I  f  aa ck  charactecia  tioa  do  not  kakaig 
toniiMBaiicandaaeiithaaaast,  then,  aad  ooly^han,  aan  waaodflHO 
•the  opkuAMi  of  Ignatsaa  advocated  hj  JEt.  S. 

If  we  look  at  ikea^tem  which  l<natiiu  fonnied,  eithv  in  obb- 
tnuit  with  the  ptoa,  xational,  acriptonal  dotftrinea  wkjok  helabonwid 
■to  aakvart,  or  viewed  in  ilaalf,  we  aball  find  .nmak  to  rouaa  oar 
hatred  of  ita  aatkor.    Aaeonimg  to  Moaheim,  '*tke  Joinita  tet 

2 fad  tke  JJaaadiOaoaa  of  all  ooireot  praotioal  tkeology  i^r  tfaair 
ille  diatinotiasM,  aad  tkea  opened  the  door  for  ail  ungcSUtoav 
and  vioa  by  the  lax  and  dissolute  morality  which  they  iaaalaatad." 
IBhair  dojbinaa  he  daaaribea  as  *''korriole  te  very  maqy,"  mai 
■aaahot  m  **  the  aMKCB  of  ihe  wvaltiog  vubtletiea  of  an  ariifiwi 
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listened  with  awe  to  the  high  and  saintly  morality  of  the  Jesuit. 
Hie  gay  cavalier  who  had  nm  his  rival  through  the  body,  the  frail 
heaul^  who  had  forgotten  her  marriage  vowd,  found  in  the  Jesuit 
an  easy,  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  tolerant  of  the  little  irregu- 
larities of  the  people  of  fiiahion.  The  ooofessor  was  strict  or  lax, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  penitent." 

It  is  true  that  all  this  is  said  of  his  immediate  followers,  and  of 
-floaie  •f  his  chMen  cempainoiia ;  but  let  us -hear  what  JL,  S.  has  io 
say  ou  his  aelection  of  aach : — "  He  had  a  rare,  intuitive  knowledge 
of  kuman  nature;  be  could  penetrate  each  man's  disposition,  and 
estimate  his  capabilities  at  a  glance ;  and  this  it  was  that  caused 
the  instruments  chosen  to  be  those,  and  those  alone,  who  were 
adnited  for  his  puzpeae  "  (p.  88).  Look,  then,' at  his  inatnunents, 
ana  f ran  their  dbaraeter  you  may  iudge  of  the  baaenf^ss  of  the  naan 
-who  coold  aelaot  ihcon.  Yet  aueh  is  the  fieraon  of  whom  &•  6. 
aaya,  be  is  "  desernng  of  our  admiration  and  voappot,  if  not  as  a 
mat  nan,  at  least  as  a  good>(%rialian  *'  (p.  42).  God  lorbid  that 
ma  earth  ahould  ever  see  again  such  a  §ood  Cbeibtiav  I 

We  have  neiliisrepaoeiior  time  to  aoalyce  the  nest  paper,  by 
H.  £.  It  is,  en  thewhols,  free  from  the  worse  defects  of  sheaoriiole 
«pon  vddflh  me  have  been  animadverting;  yet  it  offess  aeveaal 
asHdlsEble  .poiais.  We  will  take  one  example,  found  en  paspe  116. 
Be  doeenhea  Ignatins  as  *'  burning  with  seal  (or  the  .Lord  he  had 
fimnd.^'  As  far  as  we  know  of  the  man,  we  ase  inclined  to  think 
the  unhappy  fanatio  knew  nothing  c  f  the  Lord,  except  toxejeet  Him. 
Had  N.  E.  said  that  he  "  buned  with  seal  for  the  Lady  he  Imd 
found,"  history  would  have  home  out  the  statement.  Thus, 
aoeor^ng  to  Maoanlay,  Ignatius  in  his  spiritnal  exercises  sa^a,  **  I 
look  over  ^e  whole  eirsuit  of  the  world,  and  I  discern  in  one 
oonMT  4»f  it  the  hut  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  from  which  siJvation 
proceeds."  Upon  this  Macaulay  remarks,  "Gompared  with  the 
BOBiiesB  damads  for  whose  smiles  paladins  had  fought  and  died, 
now  transoendently  glorious  waa  the  image  of  female  loveliness  and 
aagelsB  pority  whiiah  had  irradiated  the  li«rniit*a  cell  and  the  path 
of  the  m%ymmu  pilgrim !  Far  as  the  heavens  ave  above  the  lOasth 
sraoM  be  the  plighted  Ibalty.of  the  knight  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
hojEood  tin  noblest  devotion  of  mere  human  chivalry.  In  ker  asr- 
iriee  he  wouUL  oast  the  ehiald  over  the  chnreh  whish  had  nssribed 
io  hmr  move  thsn  oelestial  ihgnity,  nad  bathe  in  the  blood  of  her 
OBomisB  the.swoni  once  desesoated  to  the  moans  of  worldly  «mhi- 
tisB."  This  kmahtionaat  of  siipsratition  in  its  grossest  forms 
oonaserated  his  futons  life  to  the  j(iory  of  the  Vmyo  J^n^psro," 
aeeoniing  to  Macaulay.;  butanoordmg  to  li.  ■£.  he  **b«isad'with 
MJlfortboXonfhefaad  tend"! 

After  a  lof  iow-  of  the  two  affirmative  artieleB,wo  see,  thsvsfbre, 
90  s'sBson  for  modifying  the  verdict  ipven  -in  our  first  mgative 
silicle.  On  the  oontnavy,  we  fiad  in  those  Jabomnedefforte  to  mtke 
hkflic  look  white,  and  to  sail  evil  good,  additional  roaaoas  formain- 
tasBiDK  thai  ^Aooftomiflisr  4f  j^aaifKs  Xqgwia  it  moHk^-^f  wtnmuL 
'Odmiraiian  nor  resped,  M.  H. 
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AEE  BANDS  OF  HOPE,  AS  AT  PEE8KNT  CONSTITtTTED 
AND  CONDUCTED,  GENKEALLY  BENEFICIAL P 


AFFIBMATITX  ABTICLX.'— I. 


Thb  Band  of  Hope  movement,  which  daring  the  kat  few  jemn 
has  gradually  riaen  in  our  midat,  haa  now  attained  a  place  among 
the  eaiablialied  inatitutioiia  of  ihia  land,  and  from  ita  nature  ana 
aima  ia  juatly  attracting  tbe  attention  of  all  thoughtful  and  philaa* 
thropic  men.  This  cauae,  that  abould  commend  itiielf  to  all  the 
frieuda  of  youth,  I  regret  to  own,  haa  not  been  without  ica  de- 
tractor, both  from  amongat  the  ayatematio  oppoaera  of  all  that  ia 
elevating,  and  frOm  thoae  who  are  ever  willing  to  aid  the  cauae 
of  human  progreaa.  But  there  are  othera,  who,  viewing  with 
intereat  the  progn-aa  of  tbe  movement  from  afar,  and  being  unable 
to  diacem  the  good  rraulta,  aak  the  queation.  Are  theae  aocietiea 
bene6cial  to  the  public  at  large P  and  uie  preaent  writer,  diaclaim* 
ing  all  other  motivea  than  an  eameat  deaire  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
would  attempt  a  reply  to  thia  query. 

The  manner  in  which  the  queation  ia  preaented  inducea  me 
to  deal  with  it  in  ita  apparent  natural  diviaion,  viz.,  firat.  to  glance 
at  tbe  oonatitution  and  mode  of  conducting  Banda  of  Hope ;  and 
aecondly,  to  endeavour  to  puint  out  wherein  they  are  beneficial  to 
the  public  generally. 

By  the  term  conatitution,  I  preaume,  ia  meant  the  \«^  or  form 
of  government  conhidered  binding  upon  all  theae  connected  with 
iheaociety  to  mhich  auch  law  refera.  It  would  occupy  too  mudi 
apace  to  inaert  verbatim  the  code  of  lawa  for  Banda  ot  Hope ;  auffioe 
it,  therefore,  to  aay,  that  therein  tbe  name  of  the  aociety  ia  fixed* 
and  ita  object  aet  forth,  aa  beinj^  *'  to  train  the  young  in  habita 
of  total  abatinence  from  all  intoxicanta,"  conditioua  of  memberahip, 
Ac.,  including  adherence  to  the  following  declaration  -*:'*  I  promise, 
with  Divine  aaaistance,  to  abatain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors 
aa  beventgea,  and  in  everjr  way  to  dutcounlenanoe  intemperance." 

The  mode  of  conductinff  the  meetinga  of  Bunda  of  Hope  ia 
varioua ;  in  mo:»t  caat-a  the  foUowing  order  ia  obaerved : — the  meet- 
ing i*  opened  by  ain^ing  a  temperance  hymn,  prayer  ia  offered, 
abort  addreaaea  are  delivered  upon  the  temperance  queation ;  between 
theae,  muaic.  or  recitationa  are  introduced,  a  hymn  ia  aung,  prayer 
apin  offered,  and  an  opportuniiy  given  to  any  who  may  wiah  to 
sign  the  declaration.  Some  may  object  to  recitationa;  indeed,  I  am 
eoDTineed  that  theae  raqture  very  judicious  management,  combined 
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with  s  wise  and  careful  ohoiee  of  the  ro^ects*  as  woU  as  the 
jureniles  who  recite  them.  But  when  thus  directed,  sood  results 
may  be  produced.  Some  twelve  months  ago,  a  soldier  belooeing  to 
tike  **  Buffs "  was  passing  the  door  of  a  ragged  school  in  l)oTer, 
when  a  little  fellow,  taking  him  unceremoniously  by  the  band,  said, 
**  Soldier,  will  you  come  to  our  Band  of  Hoper '  The  persuasive 
tone  in  which  the  request  was  made  induced  him  to  consent,  and 
in  eompany  with  the  lad  he  entered  the  room :  one  of  the  young 
persons  was  reciting  a  piece  called  **  The  Drunkard's  Daughter : 
the  touching  eloqueoce  with  which  it  was  delivered  completely 
orereame  the  man,  and  caused  him  to  resolTe  from  that  night 
to  leave  off  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  for  ever ;  a  short  time 
afterwards  he  signed  the  pledge ;  he  is  now  a  Christian  man,  dedsring 
that "  he  shall  praise  God  as  long  as  he  lives  for  that  lad's  invitation 
to  go  to  the  Band  of  Hope  meeting."  This  is  part  of  a  letter  of  his, 
dated  from  the  Towor  of  London :  as  he  does  not  object,  X  may 
mention  his  name ;  it  is  Henry  Wells.  Here  is  a  man  reclaim^ 
from  the  vices  of  the  world,  and  another  added  to  that  illustrious 
band  in  which  Havelock  fought  and  Hedley  Vicars  laboured. 

Ho  doubt,  much  iuiprovement  msy  be  made  in  the  method  of 
oonducting  Bands  of  fi^ope,  and  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
would  thankfully  receive  any  suggestion  tending  to  a  better  system 
of  management.  But  I  must  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
consider  in  what  way  the  Bands  of  Hope  are  beneficial  to  the 
public  at  large. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  which  these  cold  water 
armies  are,  I  trust,  destined  to  destroy.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact, 
tliat  intemperance  is  the  great  curse  of  our  land,  the  vile  thing 
which  has  blighted  the  fair  fame  of  the  British  nation,  and  made  us 
a  byword  to  our  foreign  neighbours.  An  author  who  has  recently 
travelled  through  the  East  says,  that  on  rising  one  morning,  they  saw 
mi  a  distance  signs  that  others  had  been  encamping  in  theli^idity,and, 
being  anxious  to  know  a  ho  was  about,  despatched  one  of  the  natives 
who  accompanied  them,  to  ascertain;  when  presently  the  man.  re* 
tamed,  flourishiog  a  bottle  over  his  head,  and  exclaiming,  "  Oh,. they 
sre  English.  You  may  know  them  by  this,  anywhere."  But,  un- 
happily, this  vice  cannot  be  said  to  be  confined  to  any  age  or  clasa. 
Many  ^oun^  persons,  having  acquired  the  unnatural  appetite  for  in- 
toxicating stimulants  (fostered  frequently  by  the  miittaken  kindness 
of  a  lovini;  parent  or  friend),  are  induced  by  the  persuMsion  of  others 
to  enter  the  public^house,  many  of  which  are  little  better  than  traps 
.  for  thought le«s  youth.  It  is  well  known  that  in  our  large  towns  there 
are  houses  of  this  kind  to  which  mere  youngsters  resort  to  drink  and 
smoke,  or  liaten  to  the  senseless,  aod  often  immoral,  effuuious  of  the 
painted  sinipletons  who  figure  at  such  places.  It  is  hero  that 
ambita  are  formed  which  ultimately  lead  to  the  moral  overthrow  or 
utter  ruin  of  the  youo;;.  Visits  to  such  places  continue,  not 
because  thev  are  eout^idered  right,  or  from  ignorance  of  their  evil 
tendencies,  bat  because  habit  enslaves  them,  in  spite  of  their  batter 
1863.  p 
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jttjdgmeiit.  Anoiiher  eril  reBulting  fWmi  thk,  is  tlie  erime  ^hich  ••» 
frM|iipn%  tttteadfl  it ;  Ibr  it  sfaoiiid  be  I'WBC'iafefWud,  tkit  frhilB 
idcoliol  caste  over  jtU  llie noUor  mttrttitttee 4of  oar  nstmre -thenite 
of  flenmialit^r  ind  sin,  it  n^eltet  the  bamr  uyaiwto  amgwremabfo 
Unr,  M  erimiml  w ports  will  Bmp)y  '[jwi v*e.  fi^«*lMivo  the  vntfawHymf 
B'high'offioial  for  stating,  tiiatsevo0l<*0ii'OCPt  of-eyeiy 'tnwenty^or  1011; 
Una  ftmr^flilhs,  of  ibe  prisoners  in  the  jstl  he  p^ovoms,  omo  theie 
tfeorongh  drink ;  wliile  that  eminent  man,  Mr.  Jnstioe  Tutfoord,  ds- 
elsrea  with  his  latest  breath,  that  dmnkenness  was  Hit  immntiiflir 
osMsevf  nearly  all  the  orimes  that  eame  beibre  him ;  thus  le«iTtn|cm 
setomniirotestagain^ihe  drinkin|(  cmetoois  of  onr  eenirtry,  andbc«r- 
iBK'  imsistihle  testimony  to  the  fact  thatdrinlc  is  ihe  'fruitlid  sonrai 
ofcrime.  The  treothat  yields  snoh  irnits  as  those  enumerated  BiMt 
beesRenlnally  bad,  and  ought  to  be  exposed,  that  it  may  beairoidML 
nothing,  pefhaps,  oanses  such  lamentable  degradation  as  the 
iadnlgenoe  in  these  'stimnlants.  How  many  parents  •em  'bear 
wofnl  testimony  to  tiie  total  perversion  of  youth  I  Their  fondetft 
hopes  harre  been  blighted ;  and  ikose  <to  whom  *they  had  iooked  far 
oomfort  in  their  old  age,  have  presented  nothing  but  a  eoonpooxd  0F 
tiie  demon  and  the  brate.  Some  may  object  to  this  as  Strang 
hmgoage,  hut  any  one  Who  knot's  the  world  will  aoknowledge  tfartt 
we  are  justified  m  'using  it.  With  these  things  in  Tiew,  we  noky 
What  could  be  more  beneficifd  to  the  public  at  lar^  than  a  well* 
oondunted  movement,  seeking  to  prevent  these  dwe  resnlts  T 
training  the  young  to  avoid  the  cause  from  which  they  sprini 
In  Snhaire  (the  property  of  Titus  Salt,  Bsa.)  there  is  not  a  aingle 

Eblic^^Mnve  allowed ;  me  result  is,  that  only  three  cases  of  oriao 
re  occupied  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  from  that  town  «C 
5v€00  isthsbitants.  The  rhnrohea  and  chapels  are  well  attended,  and 
awry  good  work  is  in  Ml  bloom.  Tlie  movement  is  benefieial  also 
in  increasing  tiie  number  of  prohibitionists,  who  are  trying  %> 
destroy  the  drink  trade,  and  aid  ol^er  towns  in  obtaining  tiie  saaw 
blessings  that  Saltaire  at  present  enjors.  The  Bsnd  of  Hope  seekn 
to  occupy  the  youthful  mind  before  Satan  gets  possession  of  it; 
ti&es  him  untainted  and  nninitiated,  and  forme  in  hisTeiylie«rt^tt» 
eonviotfon  that  drink,  and  the  traffic  in  the  same,  is  «n  evil,  a  ootbo, 
and  a  snare ;  and  as  the  young  are  more  susceptible  of  impreBaioaB 
liian  ii^en,  in  after  yearn,  they  are  harassed  by  the  oeceiUM 
ness  of  the  world,  the  'promoters  of  the  cause  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  "a  word  in  sesson"  to  the  inexnerienoed  ones, 
urging  them  tc  restrain  all  improper  desires,  ana  enoourago  all 
virtuous  sentiments.  Let  Bands  of  Hope  multiply  and  fleinnA, 
and  then,  in  the  next  generation,  ragged  schools,  clothing  el«ba, 
and  similar  societies  comd  be  easily  dispensed  with.  Bat  while* 
gteat  lesson  tau^  is  total  abstfnence,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
one.  Industry,  perseverance,  obedience  to  parents,  lose  to 
Bible,  Ac.,  ara  among  the  topics  of  dipcoune  at  the  meetings. 

Again,  Bands  of  Hope  are  beneficial  as  auxiliary  to  the  flatfcaMi 
school.    The  Bev.  J.  P.  Ghown,  of  Bradfovd,  says  he  TOfavia  ils 
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opemlionfl  witii  devout  thankfolDeM  to  God  for  the  good  that  hm 
been  wrought  hj  its  agency,  and  the  most  ardent  aararaaoe  that  it 
vill  yield  lemdla  in  tl^  neoct  generation  that  aie  wmp  HtUetthtiglit 
oL     It   bringt   yoong  pereona  together  en  the  weelKiiigh*  ftr 
ea^lBfcnaaaiB  more  oheerful  than  would  be  otherwiie  farninhiAi 
and  if  they  eannet  get  dieerfblneaa  amidat  Mre  aaioeiatiienaf  thayr 
wJD  probably  be  led  to  seek  it  in  impure.    Another  good  iwanUi  iaih 
thai  it  aavea  the  young  from  the  temptatioaa  throogb  which-  ollMa> 
hsre  £Ulen,  and  preaervee  to  the  oommunity  thoae  who  otheraiis^ 
mifhi  have  been  lost.    Intemperate  parenta  araeometimean  i  tjlaii— d' 
by  their  childrai  beooming  ahttaanerfc    A  little  fellow*  earner  ooaer 
nrenrng  to  the  houae  of  the  •ecretavy  of  a-  local  Band  of  Hopeiim 
eonpaay  with  bia  fiither,  whom  he  had  indneed  to  oome  ibv  thft' 
imyoae  of  aigning  the  pledge ;  and  nothinirapiMEraatly  could  eaaaai 
the  joy  of  the  lad  aa  he  aaw  hia  parent  affix  hie  name  to  the^deekN* 
rakioAt  and  leaving  the  place,  I  traat,  a*  witeiv  and.  ultimatniy  to 
baeone  a  better  man. 

ISie  beneficial  effisctaof  theae  inatitutiona  ave^behig  nowgenevalftf 
leeognized  and  seen  in  the  fiict  that  the  preaa,  ^iohonee  ridtonle^. 
new  b^na  to  oommead  them ;  the  Ghoreh,-  whiohiloolBed  upon  tfaetv 
with  auapicion,  aa  introducing  aomelhing  in  place  of  the  Gmpel,  nmr 
legsrda  them  aa  in  harmony  with  the  teaehiDg  of  that  QoiptAi  and' 
her  xniniatera  are  continually  oomini^  over  £>*aad  them  by  iMtm 
doqoenoe  and  aeaL    Nor  should  we  forget  to  name  with  lunmar 
theee  who  have   bravely  and  consistantly  advocated  the  caaaiv. 
aaaoDf^  whom  were  good  Joaeph  Sturge,  John  Angell  Jamf%  and 
many  other  well-known  persona*    Aa  the  fruit  of  their  labourer 
laa  na.v  expect  the  dawn  of  a  better  erai  when  the  moral  impuvitisB' 
whieh  Dttve  ever  marked  the  track  of  the  drinker  throughout  ov* 
woflid  shall  be  cleared  aw^ay,  and  crime  and  poverty  be  leduoed-  td- 
a  ainimnm.    Bighteouanesa  alone  can  truly  exalt  a  nation,  aad'tfaa' 
aiai  ot  the  Band  of  Hone  movement  is  to  remove  the  gnat  obatesla 
lAiek  haa  for  ages  hinaered  the  progress  of  righteonanesa. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  that  intoiieating  drinks  aiu  tlto 
baaue  of  the  community,  a  hindrance  to  all  moraL  social,  and  reHgMa' 
advancement ;  that  the  object  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movenifait-ia>to 
save  the  young  from  the  withering  influeooe  of  these  destroyera.  A) 
few  yeara  hence,  and  the  youth  of  to-day  will  be  filling  reeponaibla 
peeitiona  in  the  w<wld,  and  wielding  a  power  thai  must  tell  largaiyy 
either  for  evil  or  goodw  And  if,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Bsnda  x)f 
Hojpe,  the  young  axe  preserved  from  surrounding  temptatioiu  and' 
tnuned  to  love  virtue  and  truths  the  societies  piodnonig  audi  leaulta 
nmat  be  a  national  blessing. 

Imperfect  as  this  article  is,  I  sincerely  tmst  it  has  plaaad^'ttle 
oooeluaion.  beyond  doubt,  thai  Bands  of  Honey  aa  at.pMaent  eswli*' 
tuted  and  oonduoted,  are  generally  bemefiriai.  B.  T. 
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To  orery  carefal  stadent  of  history  it  must  be  apparent  that 
tiiere  are.  many  theorieB  and  doctrines  which,  viewed  in  tne  sbstract, 
appear  worthy  of  general  adoption,  and  yet,  whenever  reduced  to 
pfBOtioe;  thej  have  invariably  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired  end ; 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  writers  of  our  own  social  history  will  be 
oompelled  to  include  in  this  category  the  theories  which  led  to  the 
foimation  of  Bands  of  Hope,  unless,  indeed,  these  associations  are 
enabled  to  show  that  they  have  accomplished  a  much  larger  amount 
of.good  than  we  as  yet  can  give  them  ^redit  for.  It  was  certainly 
a  grand  chimera  of  our  temperance  friends  when  they  imagined  thi^ 
in  this  matter,  "as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  will  grow,"  and  in- 
dulged in  some  illusory  hopes  of  reforming  the  world  by  inaugurating 
this  new  crusade  against  tneir  old  enemy,  £ini;  Alcohol. 

It  appears  that,  despite  the  strenuous  exertions  of  our  friends  to 
stem  the  tide  of  intemperance  by  means  of  paid  lecturers,  sensation 
orators,  and  highly -coloured  novels,  they  discovered  that  the  con- 
autnption  of  alcoholic  beverages  continued  to  inerease  in  a  larger 
ratio  than  the  population  ;  and  almost  hopeless  of  the  reformation 
of  the  adults  of  the  community,  they  began  to  devote  more  time 
and  attention  to  the  juveniles,  with  a  view,  we  presume,  of  con- 
yerting  them  en  matge  to  their  peculiar  creed;  and,  under  the 
inflnenoe  of  this  brilliant  idea,  originated  those  juvenile  temperance 
aoeieties  now  known  as  Bands  of  Hope.  We  are  asked  to  consider 
whether  the  influence  of  these  institutions  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
beneficial ;  and  while  we  readily  admit  that  much  may  be  said  in 
their  favour,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  evils  connected 
with  them,  as  at  present  constituted  and  conducted,  more  than 
counterbalance  any  f^ood  result  they  may  have  effected.  We  find 
that  Bands  of  Hope  usually  exist  in  connection  with  Sabbath  schools, 
and  ase  formed  somewhat  after  this  fashion: — Some  few  of  the 
teachers  become  converted  to  teetotal  principles;  and  naturally 
anxious  to  extend  their  benefits  to  all  w'ith  whom  they  have  any 
inflnenoe,  they  convene  a  meeting  of  the  juveniles,  at  which  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  converts  endeavour  to  impress  upon  their 
auditory  the  advantages  of  total  abstinence,  the  evils  of  drunkenness, 
Ac.,  ad  06,  ;  and  fintdly  wind  up  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the 
juveniles  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  thereby  protect  themselves  from 
all  the  evils  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  youni^sters  are,  of  course, 
captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  proposal,  and  join  almost  without 
exertion ;  whereupon  a  Band  or  Hope  is  forthw  ith  formed,  and 
holds  its  fortnightly  or  monthly  meetings,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  the  edification  of  ihose  of  o\ir  readfrs  who  have  not  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  these  meetings,  we  will  endeavour  to  describe 
one,  aud.to  ascertain  the  amount  of  instruction  and  amusement  the 
''men  and  women  of  the  future"  are  likely  to  derive  from  such  a 
source. 
Towards  eight  o'clock  on  a  wintry  evening,  we  approach  the  large 
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And  well-li|;1ited  sclioolroom  in  which  the  members  of  the  aquapwra 
Band  of  Hope  hold  their  monthly  meetings.  As  we  ascend  the 
stairs,  we  are  jostled  and  pushed  about  in  a  style  which  ahoirs  that 
the  young  hopefuls  have  not  been  taught  to  regard  oourteaj  aa  a 
cardinal  virttie,  but  at  length  we  effect  an  entrance,  and  .fiad 
oorselves  in  the  presence  of  some  hundred  juTeniles  of  both  aexea, 
Tarjing  in  age  from  sev^en  to  seven  teen,  some  of  whom,  to  judge 
from  their  personal  appearance,  only  cultivate  an  extemid  acquaint 
ance  with  aqna  pura  on  very  special  occasions. 

The  meetmg  has  not  yet  commenced,  so,  in  the  interim,  the 
audience  are  amusing  themselves  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the 
elder  boys  are  grimacing  at  the  girls  opposite ;  others  are  whistling, 
singing,  or  hooting,  as  their  fancy  dictates;  while  the  more 
favoured  portion  are  discussing  the  merits  of  oranges,  tarts,  and 
other  refreshments.  As  we  near  the  desk  or  rostrum,  we  peroeive 
the  conductors  are  about  to  open  the  meeting,  having  secured 
partial  silence  by  giving  out  a  temperance  hymn,  whieh  is  suog 
with  much  spirit  to  some  such  tune  aa  *'  Wait  tot  the  Waggon,"  or 
**  I  wi^h  I  wss  with  Nancy."  A  prayer  is  then  offered  up,  and  the 
business  of  the  evening  is  fairly  aifloat.  Some  of  the  members 
oblige  with  recitalionn,  others  sing,  and  another  portion,  having 
formed  a  "drum  and  fife,"  or  "brass  band,"  perform  a  little 
instrumental  music.  Addresses  are  also  deliverea  on  temperance 
principles,  but  owing  to  their  monotonous  verbosity  and  wearying 
prosiness,  the  infliction  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  continuous 
shuffling  of  feet,  and  other  signs  of  impatience,  and  often  comes  to 
a  premature  oonelusion  amid  j^eneral  disorder;  but  if  idl  goes 
on  well,  the  proceedings  terminate  about  ten  o'clock,  with  the 
singing  of  snother  temperance  hymn — this  time  an  outrageous 
parody,  almost  amounting  to  a  blasphemous  burlesque  upon  some 
popular  psaJm  or  hymn ;  and  the  juvenile  abstainers  are  dismissed 
until  their  next  meeting,  but  will  probably  continue  to  roam  the 
streets  for  an  hour  or  so,  to  ihe  great  discomfort  of  the  neighbours, 
and  the  imminent  peril  of  their  knockers  and  bell-ropes  ;  and  we 
have  heard  of  some  complaints  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the 
conduct  of  an  inebriated  tavern  rabble  was  orderly  in  compariaon 
with  that  of  some  members  of  Bands  of  Hope. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  good  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
our  friends  expect  will  result  from  such  meetings  as  the  one 
described  above ;  and  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  one  or  two 
of  the  evils  which  impress  us  as  most  important. 

First.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  promoters  of  this  movement 
ought  not  to  induce  the  juveniles  to  pledge  ihemselves  to  abstain 
for  an  unlimited  period,  seeing  that  tney  ao  not  fully  comprehend 
the  importance  or  the  matter. 

Secondly.  We  believe  that  the  meetings  are  productive  of  more 
evil  than  good,  and  that  the  nonaensieal  twaddle  with  which  the 
children  are  bored  will  decidedly  prejudice  them  againat  the  cause 
when  they  arrive  at  more  mature  years. 
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-Moie  6«peotall}[  their  hfmaolngy,  is  «n  ovtxvge  upon  i^ood  tiki, 
fHvl  doM  them  infinite  dieciedit. 

Lestly.  We  find  that  it  is  the  eKcepbion,  and  not  1km  nde,  fcr  Ae 
jwrenilea  to  adhere  to  their  principles  in  sfter  years. 
•^  i'Did  time  and  space  permit,  we  miffht  offer  many  oilier  resaoBfl  fnr 
'Vnr^aoeptioism  in  this  matter ;  bat  for  the  present,  these  most  stmid 
mB  oar  apology  for  daring  to  doabt  the  beneficial  tendencies  of 
Bands  orHope,  as  at  present  oonstituted  and  condiioted.       Toi. 


8%t  ^MH^Ipst. 
IBACmOAL  HINTS  «F  STUDY  AND  SELF-FOBMATHOfr. 

Bar  lOKB  WHO  HAS  TBIBD  AHD  SUCOBUtfD. 

L  Ivi!BODUOTOBT. — ^To  givo  adWce  is  one  ihing,  and  the  mSt 

is  easily  made;  to  follow  the  adrioe  is  saofeher,  and  a  wi£ly 

.different  .thing.     It  is  psoirerbial   that   some  persons  who  ve 

niggardly  in  the  bestowment  of  other  gilts  are  prmse  in  teBdariag 

advioe,  especially  where  it  is  not  dssired.    Indeed,  if  overybedy 

OBSBS  to  ioilow  the  adrioe  gi^en  by  CTexybody  else,  the  diseat 

canfnsion  would  result.    Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  eonelade  that  nine- 

rtentha  of  the  counsels  and  reoommendationa  mutually  p^on  a&d 

jeoetved  are  not  oaaried  out.    If  A.  aska  the  opinion  of  B.  upon,  a 

f^Ton  Bubjeet,  the  probability  is  that  A.'s  mind  is  already  maHmvp, 

sind  that  bis  private  intentions  will  be  fulfilled,  whatever  B.  BMy 

<aay.    So,  if  B.  tenders  his  oj^on  unasked  for  by  A.,  the  nhBiMies 

are  that  A.  will  resent  it  aa  intraaive ;  andifhehadtoBarewaflitfwl 

joa  adopting  the  course  >nDw  suggested  by  B.,  he  wsdl  ehaaga  Jbia 

determination  on  the  inatant. 

Let  another  fact  be  connected  with  >tiiia.    Men  pnTohaae  wiadsm 
•by  experience,  and  ooeaaionally  the  purchase  u  a  eostly  oae. 
This  is  a  law  in  the  existing  order  of  things.    A  ehild  laasns 
to  walk  after,  and  partly  by  means  of,  repeated  falls.    Tke  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  heat  and  oold,  and  of  the  taate^  things 
pleasant  and  repulsiTc,  is  obtained,  slowly  and  pakfaily,  by  a^pe- 
rience.    One  wno  through  error  .of  judgment  iiaa  bsenght  upon 
himaalf  diaappointment  and  trouble,  may  be  deaisoBs  to  warn 
(Othors  who  are  in  danger  of  committing  similar  mistafcaa.    Kind 
.parentA.do  their  ntmoat  to  screen  children  from  yoothfal  foUiea  aftd 
vanities ;  but  the  old  adage  proves  true  About  old  heads  on  TOimg 
*»houldsrs.    Hese  and  there  one  will  be  guided  and  warned  By  the 
ezperienoe  of  his  seniors,  but  the  generahty  of  young  peopie  ehease 
to  putehase  wisdom  by  their  own  expconenee. 
These  lieusts  must  be  accepted  just  as  they  are.    A  healtiiy  aaind 
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mH  aofc  jp^  them  ift1i&aa.imHiizMLevil.    Th<qr  as»:  ^arto  of  the 
4MsipUiM  tarongfa.  wbiah  aAofak  btti*  to  pao*;  aad  Uie  end  ut  not  ynt. 

IJL  Bzp&AKATOBT. — While  oooicioiia  of  all  thia».  the  writer  of 
thaar  '*fiinta*"  pseBumai  to  offer  hia  ad«noe»  aad  to  ouU  a  fbw 
matmtffim  out  of  hM*own  ezperianoe  for  the  benefit  of  the  readera  of 
9bft  B^nHth  Ooxhovertialt^L  Gladly  and  thankfully  would  he 
lave  naeeired  some  aueh  "  Hinta"  ten  or  twelve  yeaca  a^^o^  whenei^ 
gaged  iQ  the  diffiimlt  wock  of  aelf-fonnation.  Poaaibly  certain 
auitakea  and  failuraa  migbt  haire  been  avoided*  and  aome  thingp 
would  not  luwo  been  learned*  the  necesfliuy  unlearning  of  whieh 
baa  bean  a  paiafol  piooeaa,  if  a  wiae  and  kina  Mentor  had  indieated 
the  aunkon  roeka,  the  quii-kaaoda,  and  the  edd^png  onrrenta* 

IbddTa  "  Stodent'a  Guide  "  ia  admirable  of  ita  way,  buib  general 
laadera  diaoover  that  it  aina  in  two  oppoaite  im/jw^by  eieeaa  and 
bj  dafeot*  It  aii^poaea  the  atudent  to  oe  devoting  ail  hia  time  and 
anergiea  to  an  ultimate  objeeW  and  it  containa  aoma  ohaptera  and 
anoy  aUuaiona  which  have  only  a  remote  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
adf-edacation  ;  while  it  faila  to  meet  the  oaae  of  peraona  who  are 
daiiy  engaged  in  laborioua  pur»nila»  and  oan  only  aaatch  aa  hour 
OK  tw^  for  mental  improvement;  and  it  alao  paaaea  over  aome  of  the 
iwanifMiaat  diffieultiea  which  lie  in  the  path  of  aooh  peraona.  At  the 
aBBM»  time  it  nuiat  be  remembered  that  the  *'  Guide  "  waa-  prodneed 
bgr  the  eatiiBable  writer  ehiejQy  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  purauing 
aaoUegiata  courae ;  and  it.ouyht  to  be  carefully  read  oy  all  who  are 
daauraua  of  cultivating  their  intellectual  powesa* 

Tka  wotmr  of  theae  '« Hints  "  ia  indebted  to  hia  friend  the  Editor 
of  ik^Bniitk  Conirovcr$iaJut  for  permiaaion.to  addreaa  the  readers 
im  thta  node.  Aa  he  writea*  he  looka  up  to  a  ahelf  in  hia  atudy,  on 
whieh  alafid  the  aoeoeaaiva  volumea  of  thia  work,  firom  the  first  thin» 
nodeat  vobune  of  1850,  and  pleaaant  memoriea  of  bygone  years 
ate al  over  him.  He  feels  grateful  to  the  Editor,  and  to  the  various 
eQMlB]Mtl»ra»  for  tibe  healthv  stimulua  imparted  to  a  youth  then  in 
has  teeaa.  Ha  haa  not  the  honour  to  know  the  author  of  the  "  Art 
af  Jfteaaoning,"  and  of  the  artieiea  on-"  Bhetorie,'*  but  he  cherishes 
-wtn  kind  ttoffOf^dA  tewarda  that  efficient  inatractor. 

oSnee  panakig  tha  abova  sentenoea,  the  writer  haa  taken  down 
frnntbeir  honoaxad  place  aomaof  the  earlier  volumea  of  the  BrkUh 
CkmiroverntUUi,  and  he  haa  turned  to  certain  pagea  in  wJiich  he 
Snla  a  paternal  intereat.  He  quietly  smiles  at  sundry  passages, 
whiok  were  deewMl  very  smart  and  effective  ai*  the  time  they  were 
wxitteiu  and  now  he  eaaly  wonders  that  they  did  not  receive  a 
aavaier  oaatigation,  £ar  their  matter  and  manner  richly  merited  it. 
Mm  MOMiuaee,  teob  nmay  of  the  initials  and  witgacta  in  the  "  Neo* 
phyte  Wiitexa'  Society;"  and  the  recognition.  oaUa  up  mingled 
eMOtienak  Some  of  thoae  early  coadijutoia  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
tha  eattin ;  the  reat  are.  widely  diaperaed*  A  few  hai^e  diaappointed 
tha  expeetationa  fonned  of  them,  the  buda  of  youth  having  been 
hKghtod  ia  manhood ;  while  otheca  are  occupying  uaeioL  stations 
vwft  cnadit  to  Ihemaelvea^ 
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But  possibly  soine  readers  are  beeomiiig  impatient,  and  aalt, 
**  Who  16  this  inflicting  his  reminiscences  upon  n«P"  Gently,  dear 
reader.  Let  me  assume  the  personal  form,  and  have  a  quiet  chat 
with  you,  as  if  it  were  by  my  own  fireside.  This  Magaaine  ]ta«  a 
history,  with  the  early  part  of  which  I  am  identified.  Hence  the 
interest  which  I  feel  in  its  welfare.  The  last  ten  years  h«re 
witnessed  a  new  generation  of  readers.  Some  of  you  were  little 
people  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  been  referring ;  but  now  you 
form  an  important  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  British  Contrth 
rersialisL  I  am  not  yet  what  is  vulgarly  but  expressiyely  termed 
an  "  old  fogey ;"  still,  I  think  it  is  in  my  power  to  ofier,  with  all 
kindness,  a  &w  plain,  practical  "Hints,"  which  you  are  at  full 
liberty  to  accept  or  reject,  as  you  please.  As  to  who  and  what  I 
am,  these  are  mdifferent  matters ;  though,  if  you  be  the  discerniii|( 
reader  that  is  usually  supposed,  you  may,  by  close  attention  and 
comparison,  infer  something  ere  I  nave  done.  My  kind  friend  the 
Editor  knows  what  you  are  so  curious  to  know. — ^But  he  will  aoold 
me  if  I  linger  upon  these  preliminaries.  * 

III  Caution ABT. — It  is  impolitic  to  attempt  too  much  at  the  aame 
time.  The  tyro  imagines  that  by  learning  cognate  langnages  together 
he  is  greatly  helped ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  once  began  to  learn  Latin* 
French,  and  German,  devoting  an  hour  a  day  to  each.  Ac  that  time 
I  was  closely  occupied  for  eight  hours  ev^ery  dar  in  exciting  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  keep  my  attention 
strained  for  three  hours  upon  philological  subjects.  Moreover,  not  a 
little  confusion  arose  among  the  conjugations  of  verbs  in  the  dif> 
ferent  languages,  and  I  found  it  expedient  to  lay  aside  the  French 
and  German  for  a  time.  Afterwards,  when  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  Latin,  great  assistance  was  derived  from  my  knowledge 
of  it  in  acquiring  the  modern  tongues.  Young  men,  in  their  eager 
impulsiveneas,  act  as  Solomon  did.  He  tells  us,  "I  applied  my 
heart  to  know  and  to  search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom  and  the  reason 
of  things."  Or  they  bum  with  desire  to  "  understand  all  mysteriee 
and  all  knowledge,"  and  determine  that  they  will  become  great 
pbilosopherii,  and  great  politicians,  and  great  divines,  and  great 
writers,  and  great  speakers ;  and  all  this  when,  perhaps,  they  haye 
but  two  or  three  hours  a  day  at  command,  in  which  to  prepare  for 
the  roseate  future  of  their  imagination. 

I^ow  this  irt  a  mistake.  Ibe  Admirable  Crichtons  are  excep- 
tional cases.  Our  own  Lord  Brougham  is  an  instance  of  manrelloua 
versatility  of  talent ;  but  how  many  such  has  the  century  produoedP 
For  one  man  who  at  one  hour  of  the  day  can  occupy  the  htgheel 
judicial  bench,  and  at  another  can  preside  in  the  bouse  of  reen, 
and  at  a  third  can  write  a  treatise  on  natural  theoloxy,  and  at  a 
fourth  can  investigate  an  abstruse  point  in  science,  and  at  a  fifth  can 
throw  his  energies  into  a  grand  social  work,  such  as  education,  or 
the  freedom  of  the  slave,  and  can  do  fifteen  other  things  with  equal 
ease  and  efficiency, — for  every  one  sueh  there  are  a  hundred*  perliapa 
ten  thousand,  who  could  accomplish  one  of  the  twenty  things^  bat 
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'^iHbo  woidd  (kil  in  Uie  other  nineteen.  A  young  man,  about  twenty 
yeftrsof  age,  recently  Bought  m?  ad? ice  aa  to  what  studies  he  should 
pursue.  Knowing  well  his  character  and  attainments,  and  po«ition 
and  prospeota,  I  reoommended  a  certain  conrse.  But  he  had  some 
Tague  plan  of  hia  own  (and  tbia  illustrates  what  I  have  already  said 
about  advioe-giving);  and  he  wanted  to  obtain  a  smattering  of  logic, 
history,  biography.  French,  music,  astronomy,  roathematicH,  botany, 
and  a  few  other  alight  matters.  He  followed  his  own  plan,  and  m 
a^  couple  of  weeka  became  tired  and  disguhted.  With  very  limited 
time,  and  his  mental  powers  under  no  proper  discipline  and 
leatraint,  such  a  result  was  to  be  anticipated.  I  am  sure  that  in 
numerooa  instances  much  precious  time  is  lost,  and,  what  is  worse, 
incurably  bad  habits  ara  formed,  io  thus  attempting  too  much. 
One  of  two  issues  is  sure  to  follow:  either  the  becoming  dis- 
heartened, and  abandoning  the  work,  as  in  the  case  just  specified; 
or  the  development  of  a  conceited  coxcomb,  who  has  a  smattering 
of  erery  thing,  but  a  knowledge  of  nothing. 

To  guard  against  thtit,  it  is  wise  to  determine  what  are  your 
perponal  aptitudes.  In  what  studies  do  you  feel  most  interested  ? 
Of  course,  I  exclude  now  all  liicht  and  transient  reading,  such  as 
seniimental  ladiea  rail  fascinating,  and  I  use  the  word  study  in  its 
kgitimate  sense.  What,  then,  are  your  mental  aptitudes  F  There 
must  be  some  subject  in  which  you  are  more  deeply  concerned  than 
in  othera.  One  book  is  dry  and  repulnive ;  another  seems  instinct 
with  life.  You  wear^  of  the  former ;  the  latter  you  delight  to  read 
and  to  study.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  preacher  of  great  and  ac- 
knowledged power,  has  never  been  able  to  master  Greek.  From  a 
aenae  of  duty,  he  has  toiled  through  the  rudiments  of  the  language, 
so  aa  to  get  over  a  passage  by  the  help  of  crutches  for  such  oases 
made  and  provided,  but  Greek  is  to  him  an  abomination.  Yet  in 
metaphysical  aubjecta,  for  which  his  mind  has  a  liking  and  an 
affinity*  none  can  surpass  him.  It  is  possible  for  you  to  determine, 
fay^  eareful  experiment,  whether  your  aptitudes  are  for  the  exact 
acienoes^  or  for  theology,  or  for  history,  or  for  the  law,  or  for  some 
physical  science.  All  studies  must  be  prosecuted  in  conformity 
with  the  known  laws  of  mind. 

But  intimately  aasociated  with  this  is  another  guiding  principle  in 
the  selection  of  mental  avocations — the  speeifie  end  to  be  attained. 
What  do  you  propose  as  the  great  object  in  life  P  The  traveller 
punuing  a  len^th^ned  journey,  finds  it  convenient  and  helpful  to 
divide  it  into  imaginary  stages,  and  this  appears  to  shorten  the 
Journey,  and  to  render  it  lens  tedious  and  wearisome.  So  is  it  in 
the  world  of  mind.  Let  some  df  finite  and  worthy  object  be  kept 
in  view  aa  the  goal  of  your  ambition.  For  its  attainment  ever 
strive,  and  towards  this  let  all  your  studies  tend.  When  this  is 
secured  vou  will  be  able  to  make  a  fresh  start  for  another  and  a 
higher  object,  and  ao  on  to  the  end.  I  am  able  to  illustraie  this 
very  effectually.  I  know  a  gentleman — a  member  of  a  legal  firm 
of  high  rapute  in  the  city  of  London — who  started  in  life  with  me. 
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-thenu  He  rtad,  and  inquiiedr  asd  obtairfcd  flvoyi 
likeiy  to  help  kinu  In  the  ocmne  «£  a  Smt  ytars  Iks  JimL  i 
.ae  nraeh.  theoretioel  end  praotieei  kBOirledge»  wmd  had. ' 
uwfiil  to  hie  emplojen,  that  thejr  admittM  him  at  attialed  dank* 
paying  the  feea  ttiemaelvea.  On  the  espifation  of  hb  turn  ha  '■aa 
voeeiTed  into  partnenhip,  and  he  ia  now  naing  to  a  hi|^  plaaam 
tha  proftawion.  Thia  caae  haa  hondrada  of  paralhilB  in  aa  £v  aa  Ifce 
atarling  point  ia  ooooofned.  hnt  how  many  are  there  who  ainl 
automata  and  drttdgaa*  unwillin^y  and  mealuauoally  dauag 
miU-horae  work  I  mLj  friend'a  hom  at  int  wwe  loBg^-4boaai.: 
tBl  eight — and  hia  dutiea  fatiguing ;  jret  hj  a  wiaa  eoonaaty  of  '*the 
gold  dnat  of  time/'  aa  Yonng  terma  it,  aad.  hy  jadiekmaly  making 
£ia  private  atadiea  hear  upon  the  end  in  Tiew,  he  heaaaaa  daedy 
Tenied  in  caaes,  and  reporta,  and  jndgmenli^  and  all  the  aampW 
maehinery  of  juriapmdence. 

I  ean  give  anotber  iUnatration  of  the  iipoiianee  of  haaiiig  a 
worthy  object  of  ambition  in  guiding  oar  mental  pmanilB.  Im 
haa  juat  oocurred  within  my  own  obMrvation.  Two  yeaaa  ameak  a 
kd  of  serenteen  waa  euAaged  aa  junior  dark  in  a  kige  esiMMHial 
houae.  HaTinc  aome  biaure,  and  an  aptitode  ftr  the  alnd|F  ^ 
hmguagea,  he  derofted  himaeif  prinoipaUy  to  French  and  Qmmm, 
with  ine  ultimate  deaign  of  beeoming  foreign  oOTieapondent.  iMt 
month  an  opening  of  the  kind  preaented  icaelf ;  he  aooj^t  it,  and 
waa  appointed  in  preferenee  to  many  other  eompetitonk  Ike 
poaition  ia  one  of  honour  and  emolument,  and  ia  eertaia  to  lead  to 
aomething  better  atill.  Some  would  any  that  tUa  ia  one  of  tiie 
*'  tidea  in  the  affaira  of  men,  whieh,  taken  at  the  ftoedt  land  oai  to 
fortune  i'  but  thia  youth  had  prepared  himaetf  to  take  tha  tide  at 
the  flood,  by  wise  and  diligent  preptaration.  I  woald  eanad^ 
adriae  you  to  be  ^ded  in  your  seleecioa  of  atadiea  by  yovr  aaeaa- 
tained  mental  aptitudea,  and  by  the  apeeific  end  of  life.  Thaaa  will 
guard  you  from  diffbaeneaa  and  ohangeablMieaa. 

There  ia  no  royal  road  to  knowledge.  XoAar  ommm  mmsit  if- a 
aound  proverb.  Tutora,  leoturea,  a  good  tibnofy,  and  cioaalared 
eella,  are  very  well  in  their  plaoe,  but  they  eaanet  auppto  the  laak 
of  peraonal  effort.  I  remember  aome  who,  when  at  eoUag%  vate 
regnlar  in  their  attoadaoce  at  the  Profeaaor'a  leetnraa,  bat  who^hi 
the  olaaa  atood  nowhere,  aa  we  uaed  to  aay.  And  ainae  that  ' 
they  have  done  nothing,  nor  will  they  ever  do  aajrthia&  m 
becauae  they  do  not  really  work.  It  eannot  be  diagiuaed  wat 
ia  mueh  of  downright  hard  toil  and  d^nidgery  to  be  pasaed  Ihiongii 
ere  we  ean  say  of  Knowledge,  *'  It  ia  my  own."  It  ia  not  i  * 
college  makea  a  man,  or  what  hooka  make  him,  but  what  ha 
himaelf.  Cramming,  and  ooaohing,  and  reading  ap,  and 
espedienta,  may  aerve  a  paaaiag  emergenoy,  but  in  tha  Ipn^ 
tot^  are  aure  to  fait    There  la  an  eaaential  diffnranoa  *^' 


_  itDdy^  Maekikai  piatai  nadar  the  lime  of  4h#  laHw 
pnipeny  bebagi  to  Uw  fufmer.  It  ib  bos  study  to  ioimge  on  m  wafk 
witlL  Macudby,  and  got  through  lOflie  filty  pagos  fta  hour.  It  is 
not  Atttdy  to  oscsilftte  in  a  roekuig-ohsir  with  Uossa's  ** iionaiiooof 
Hfltmsl  HiMtorj"  sad  to  be  chairmed  with  his  ]rnlj,  thongk not 
aWnsfs  upwirsto,  doserLptions.  It  is  not  study  to  wsik  horriedly 
alosg  a  pnblie  thoroaghnao,  perusing  the  ieotures  of  Dogsld  Stowstt, 
or  oi  I>r.  T.  Brown,  on  "  iientai  i^niiosophjr."  All  this,  and  aove 
like  this,  may  be  pleaaant  reading,  but  this  is  not  study.  Men 
dshidLe  UMmselTes  with  words.  Perhaps  half  of  the  so-eaiied  study 
is  no  more  than  reading.  It  inrolFes  no  mental  effort.  It  is  not 
marked,  learned,  and  mwsrdly  digested.  It  is  not  assimilated,  sad 
doea  ttot  beeome  part  of  oar  menial  self  es.  Without  joming  in  the 
ay,  *'  The  formmr  times  were  better  than  these,"  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  sre  rery  many  persons  whose  knowledge  is  superfieiml 
SmhI  not  soIkL  Tliey  attend  a  popular  lecture,  or  read  a  sketdhy 
artiele  in  a  review,  and  imsgine  that  they  know  all  that  needs  to  be 
known  upon  a  giren  aubjeet. 

This  auggests  a  dtscnminalion  between  two  other  things  that 
dffer,  Yia.,  speed  and  hurry.  Some  men  are  in  a  continual  bustle. 
It  would  appear  as  if  they  had  Bolred  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motion.  Tney  eat  fast,  and  walk  fut,  and  react  fast,  and  write  fast, 
and  talk  fast ;  yet  how  little  do  they  really  accomplish  1  When  you 
meet  them,  they  look  excited,  anxious,  nervous,  and  they  have  not 
a  moment  to  spare.  It  is  my  miafortone  to  have  two  or  three  of 
this  class  among  my  correspondeuts.  To  decipher  their  letters  is  a 
puzzle  and  a  hon  of  time.  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  act  as  the 
iatber  of  the  good  Dr.  Chalmers  did.  The  great  man's  writing  was 
ao  bed  that  lus  lather  used  to  lock  up  the  epistles  as  they  arrived, 
with  their  seals  unfarokea,  and  by  the  time  tbat  a  number  had 
aeeiimnUted  the  Dootor  came  on  a  visit,  when  his  father  gave  them 
to  him  to  read  aloud.  I>oubtIess,  my  friend  the  Edttar  of  ^ 
3riiuk  Controverdalist  ean  sympathise  with  me  in  this.  It  is 
possihki  £Qr  a  student  to  be  very  expeditions  without  bustle  or  hnrrv. 
X  luwe  observed  in  some  ISsctories  the  quickness  with  which  ^e 
ciperatives  move  their  lingers,  so  quickly  as  to  defy  my  best  attenmts 
to  iraee  the  process.  This  is  the  result  of  long  habit ;  but  the  hwit 
was  formed  slowly  and  earefully.  Just  so  our  mental  organisation 
esn  work  speedily,  yet  surely,  and  without  hurry  or  confuAOn ;  but 
tike  power  to  work  in  Una  manner  can  be  attained  only  by  patient 
•ad  eeveful  attention  at  the  outset.  It  ii  by  doing  a  little  slowly 
and  thoroughly  that  you  will  attsin  the  power  of  doing  more  witn 
iMsMtj  and  pleesnre. 

It  ia  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  iher  effect  the  most  in  the  way  of 
self-improvement  who  nave  the  most  leisure.  I  know  two  bratners, 
eqjiiai  in  other  respects,  but  one  is  in  a  Government  office,  where  he 
18  engaged  from  eley^i  till  three ;  the  other  is  a  laborious  professkmal 
man,  wlio  can  never  call  ao  hour  his  own.  The  former  might,  if  he 
iroold,  foe  an  ornament  to  literature,  and  confer  lasting  benefits  on 
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hit  fellows ;  bnt  his  ample  leisure  baa  spoiled  him,  or  rather,  he  has 
sofTered  it  to  run  to  wa»te ;  while  the  latter,  by  a  wise  economy  of 
fragments  of  time,  has  done  and  ia  doing  much  that  will  render  his 
name  illustrious.  And  if  you  will  pardon  the  repeated  egotism,  I 
may  state  that  I  acquired  more  solid  knowledge  before  and  after 
my  daily  daties  in  an  accountant's  office,  where  I  passed  two  years, 
than  I  did  in  any  other  two  years  of  my  life ;  ana  this  although  I 
was  occupied  for  eleven  hours  every  day. 

But  I  niufit  not  extend  these  cautionary  remarks,  though  my  list 
is  not  yf  t  exhausted.  Some  of  the  things  which  I  had  noted  will 
be  treated  of  when  I  come  to  the  section  on  habits.  This  section, 
with  sundry  *'  bints  "  about  success,  rearling,  health,  time,  and  & 
few  other  matters,  must  be  given  next  month,  by  editorial  permitision. 
Some  of  my  unlcnown  but  friendly  readers  will,  perhaps,  do  me  the 
favour  to  learn  from  these  plain  and  desultory  remarks.  Others, 
like  silly  moths,  will  flutter  about,  and  at  length  will  burn  their 
wings,  preferring  to  earn  wisdom  by  painful  experience.  For  one 
and  all,  I  wish  many  happy  years,  in  tne  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  phrase ;  and  they  will,  I  am  sure,  unite  with  me  in  wishing 
that  this  may  be  a  prosperous  year  to  the  Briiigh  ConlrovernalUt, 


Cj^t  fltfriifatr. 


JEuai/i ;   Critical^  Biographical^  and  Miscellaneous*      By  S.  P. 

Williams.    London :  Wm.  Freeman. 

This  work  appears  unprefaced.  This  is  scarcely  fair  either  to 
author  or  reader.  It  has  oecome  so  much  the  fashion  of  late  to  re- 
publish contributions  to  periodicals  and  newspapers  under  the  title 
of  £*says,  that  one  has  j^ot  almost  into  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
books  oesring  that  designation  as  a  set  of  republications.  Our 
library  shelves  are  full  of  such  productions,  or  rather  reproductions, 
— some  excellent,  few  bad,  many  good  or  respectable ;  and  we  like 
to  turn  them  over  of  an  evening;,  because  they  are  generally  short 
and  readable, — somewhat  wordy  often,  and  much  the  aame  as  to 
their  essential  matter,  but  still  interesting  and  stirring.  We  like, 
too,  to  observe  how  the  light  of  thought  falis  variously  upon  the 
several  subjects  in  which  there  is  much  sameness,  acooraing  to  the 
point  of  vision  taken,  and  the  capacities  of  the  eye  that  looks  upon 
it.^  Ic  is  a  sort  of  practical  lesson  in  metaphysics-- useful,  enter- 
taining,  and  instructive— so  to  read  the  works  of  our  modem  essay- 
ists, at  once  so  different,  so  numerous,  and  so  discursive,  when 
oompared  with  the  elder  fathers  of  that  school  of  writing. 

The  word  "essay"  has  lost  its  original  signiBcation.  It  was  of 
old  indicative  of  an  attempt,  an  ex|ieriment,  a  sort  of  first  fruit  of 
thought.  It  made  no  pretension  to  finish,  elaboration,  or  methodic 
form.    It  involved  the  idea  of  popular  interest  and  general  accept- 
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ftbOitTt  and  was  ordinariW  eonfi&ed  to  topics  relating  to  mannent 
morals,  criticism,  taste*  and  learning.  Now  they  are  often  elaborate, 
careful,  erudite,  thought-weighted,  and  finished  off.  Their  produo 
tion  has  become  a  tash  for  tbe  highest  minds,  and  the  ripe  original 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  age  come  to  tne  parlour 
and  the  study  in  the  bran-new  cover  of  some  able  serial.  It  is  a 
Tenturotts  risK  now  to  publif>h  essays,  the  legionary  throng  is  so 
Taried  and  well  recruited.  The  humbleness  of  the  old  meaning  is 
now  lost  and  gone,  and  the  terrible  reality  suggested  by  the  names 
of  Bacon,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Jeffrey,  Macauiay,  Hannay, 
Hayward,  Forster,  Bayne,  Brimley,  Brougham,  Whatelj^,  Ac., 
remains.  On  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  must  one  be  pinned  P 
Shall  a  lowly  estimate  be  taken,  and  a  judgment  be  sought  m>m  the 
idea  of  effort  and  aspiration  included  in  the  etymology  of  the  word? 
or  shall  we  swell  the  breeze  of  ambition  up  to  its  full  and  bellied 
grestness,  to  gain  a  place  alongside  of  the  noted  barks  who  bear  the 
freights  of  thought  adown  life's  stream  with  an  acknowledged  stand- 
ardness  ?  A  prefa(*e  might  have  set  this  to  rights ;  but  there  is  none, 
and  so  our  say  must  be  said  on  the  book  itself,  and  our  view  of  it. 

Taken  in  the  old-fushioned  meaning  of  the  term— although  there 
is  nothing  really  antique  about  them  except  that  name — as  essays, 
attempte,  endeavuurs,  not  as  achievements,  the  volume  is  far  more 
than  reKpectable.  The  author,  we  presume,  is  a  young  man  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  several  high-mmded  and  noble  writers— Emer- 
son, Carlyle,  Xingsley,  Thackeray,  &c.,  and  somewhat  inoculated 
with  the  platitudes  of  Edvk  in  Paxton  Hood,  the  bravura  style  of 
Gkorge  Gilfillsn,  and  the  invocative  rhetoric  of  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon,  who  has  published  too  early  for  his  own  true  reputation. 
There  is  the  stuff  of  a  thinker  in  him,  but  his  thoughts  nave,  we 
think,  been  ripened  by  the  fire  of  his  neighbour's  grapehouse  rather 
than  by  their  own  natural  heat  and  strength. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  echoes  in  the  book,  and  there  is  an 
unsuitable  combination  of  mannerisms  in  the  composition,  which 
detracts  from  thepleasure  of  reading  it,  and  from  its  real  worth  and 
arlistic  value.  Tnere  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  painful  quality  ia  a 
book  than  a  suggestiveness  regarding  the  reading  out  of  whiuh  it 
has  grown,  or  of  striking  the  thoughts  off  in  (juest  of  a  Peter 
Schlemihl,  whose  shadow  has  been  I09t,  and  which  we  think  we 
have  found.  In  this  book  the  sentences  have  the  turn,  and  the  ideas 
are  thrown  into  moulds,  which  are  so  familiar  in  certaiu  authors,  as 
almo^t  to  bewilder  the  judgment,  and  cause  a  sort  of  hesitancy  now 
and  then  in  our  course.  This  is  not  the  reault,  however,  of  plagiar- 
ism, but  of  the  worshipful ness  of  the  author's  mind.  He  has  set 
himself  high  models  in  some  respecte,  and  in  others  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  lords  of  clap-trap.  He  has  been  far 
less  himself  than  we  could  have  wishecf  him  to  be.  There  is  pith  in 
the  core  of  the  man,  and  we  would  have  liked  to  see  his  nature 
grow  ing  naturally,  "  irom  within  outward." 

Had  the  hook  been  lej?s  essentiaUy  able  we  should  certainly  not 


lonpr  hMiw^  dweM  upon  its  demerits,  bat  would  luKve  laid  it  ande  witk 
brief  noti<*e.  We  write  with  a  patnfnlly  ceDScieixtioiis  neoesmtT-  for 
our  fanlt-findifiir,  and  now  that  it  is  done  and  over  we  akall  all  ik» 
move  gladly  e xpirew  oar  aenne  of  !<•  merits. 

The  fbllowiDK  enmneral^oii  of  the  sizteea  emart  whieh  tlie  work 
oontaine  will  show  that  l^e  mbjeetci  are  more  nnhaolmeyed  than  is 
oommon  in  worka  of  this  sort : — Genins,  Thaokfray  (in  eomparisoft 
witb  Dieki»nii).  Lonjrfellow,  Gerald  Massey,  Cowley,  Alexander 
Marray  (the  Scottinh  Orientalist),  Geonre  Grabbe,  and  Coant 
Csnnir,  In  the  First  Part,  of  200. pages ;  and  in  the  Second,  of  112 
pages.  The  Intelleet  The  Influence  of  the  Thinker.  An  Address  (on 
Debating  Societiep),  The  Snirit  of  Nature,  Love,  War  and  Ghristi- 
an%.  On  the  "  Trent "  Affair,  Gloria  Deo.  This  ample  field  of 
thooght  the  sntbor  traverses  with  a  qnick  vinion  md  a  sore  step, 
and  forms  an  wlmiraHle  conversationist  bv  the  way.  Indeed,  im 
work  is  better  adapted  for  reading  aloud  than  perusing,  as  if  moat 
of  ^e  pspers  had  been  composed  for  delrverv  to  the  ear,  not  for 
exposure  to  the  eye.  We  have  read  several  of  them  aloud,  and  have 
been  much  pleased  with  their  oratorical  verve  and  roundednesa. 
We  may  mention  as  especially  speechliVe  the  Essays  on  "  CavooTt** 
"  The  tnflnenoe  of  the  Thinker."  "  War  and  Ohristianity/'  and 
jxam^  of  the  paragraphs  on  "Gerald  Ma^sey."  These  hcva  ih* 
rhetorical  fulness  and  the  elocutional  brilliancy  of  oratioM«  and 
woald  have  taken  weU  in  the  literary  assoeiation  or  from  liie  pla*- 
form  of  an  institute. 

We  weloome  Mr.  Wfllisms  as  a  man  nossessed  of  the  intrinna 
worth  out  of  which  great  fames  are  made,  and  counsel  him  to  sft 
unegotistio  self-reliance — the  due  exercise  of  the  innate  manlineaa 
of  his  facaliieB.  Should  our  advice  be  taken,  we  augur  favourably . 
of  his  csreer — that  he  will  be  known  among  the  men  who  man 
tJieir  marks  on  other  men's  minds,  snd  whoae  thoughts  become  part 
and  parcel  of  their  being.  This  will  require  patience,  self-deniaL 
and  the  heroism  which  endures  as  well  as  thinks,  acts,  planar  aad 
flashes  its  purposes  athwart  society. 

A  Glttfice  at  the  Universe,  By  Nicholas  Odoybs,  Schoolmaster, 
Stithians,  Cornwall.  Second  Thousand.  London:  H.J.  Tresidder, 
This  is  a  small  book  on  a  large  subject.  It  is  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  Ihinher;  and  althongh  it  mwy 
contain  nothing  very  original,  it  will  be  found  to  be  valuable 
in  assisting  young  persons  to  form  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
universe  as  a  whole. 

Tk0  Book  of  Bible  Geoffraphy  of  ike  Old  and  New  TeHamwtB. 

alphabetically  arranged.    ^yCHAELU  BiLXXB.    London:  Hoal« 

aton  and  Wright. 

Wb  have  examined  this  book  with  some  care,  and  do  not  heailate 
to  pronounce  it  to  be  tbe  best  Bible  G^graphy  we  have  seen,  far 
popnlar  edncational  purposes.  It  oontaina  ei^t  small  bat  wdl- 
aBaavied  m^Bi,  and  ii  aeid  for  ai^teenpenee. 


S%t  9^apt. 


flf  vo  ynim 


«»aT  GIBR^LTAB  TO  BE  CEDED  TO  SPAIK? 

adTmntflgtmit  to  pemimni  cmnmBB  lUb. 
To  kvep  pocKM,  stoldi  hj  frni4  or  fem 
from  the  rifhtfal  oirnflri«  oonM  tcareeljr 
be  beld  to  be  eitber  just,  or  frmeroos. 
To  relfnqniKh  tfarai  rm^j  eiHt  free^ 
miirbt  be  bdd  to  be  bntb.  If  we  were 
to  oede  Glbralttr  to  9paf  n,  we  ebovM 
be«1  vp  «  beart-snre  ta  tbe  p^ities  of 
tbat  ooontry,  we  eboa1«1  roneoKdate  nor 
clatroe  to  the  reepeet  of  Hs  inhsbibniti, 
we  ebonld  show  a  noble  «i«inple  «f 
self-deirial  to  Cbriateiidoin.  and  preeent 
an  awelen  front  to  thoee  who  hnef 
we  qnake  at  tbe  niere  mention  of  inin^ 
sion  or  war.  Tbe  andrat  Rpirit  of  our 
forefatbtnrs  is  not  drad,  but  changed. 
We  can  now  exhibit  the  brayeiy  df 
Jnatiee,  tbe  hardihood  of  eoodneits.  Let 
ns  prove  tbis  to  Enrope  by  onr  delibe- 
rate and  f^  enainn  of  Gibraltar  to 
Spain,  and  let  na  place  their  flac  on 
that  old  comer  of  tbe  fiitberland  of 
Ceryant€8.~~M.  A. 

TroBt  and  triumph.  Britain  can 
afford  to  ftire  away  even  princely  po^ 
seeeions;  bow  mnch  more,  thni.  a  paltij 
strip  of  promontory,  once  indeed  a 
stronirbold,  bnt  now  only,  in  niebt  of 
Wbitwortb  and  ArmBtmn^.  a  big  bnr- 
row  of  wasted  enterprise?  It  may  cooa 
have  l>een  n«efn1,  may  once  have  been  a 
gem  in  Britain's  constantly  sonnM  dia- 
dem, hot  it  is  now  a  mere  trifle  and. 
gewraw  to  the  Qneen  of  Rneland  and 
theEmp^ess  of  India.  GiTe.tberefnre,tbe 
costly  playthins  to  Spsin,  and  let  it  de- 
light itself  with  theacqnisitlon.^  FitUTK. 

There  wonid  be  more  power  in  tlie 
calm  assurance  tbe  cession  of  Gibraltar 
wnnid  show  in  the  plensry  miebt  of 
Britain  to  beqi  its  own  place  in  Enrope, 
than  in  fi^y  Gibraltam,  crowned  with 
cannon,  and  clad  with  riflemen.  Kora! 
power  IS  mightier  than  the  mfce  t£ 
kindly  imsMt  in  ^Ofimi  li 


Ifae  roek  of  GibmHar 
to  na:  of  nonse  in 
of  psMO,  czoept  to  enabfo  tn  to 
■BBggle  •  fff^  foeda into  Spain;  and  of 
90  piraat  ma  in  tine  of  war.^— P.  P. 

Wlulst  wo  bold  Una  post  II  win  prova, 
M  ft  always  baa  ocnOi  a  giievanoe  to 
S^hIb,  a  tfnra  In  Ito  side,  a  constant 
tUQtCB  9lt  enbreiliDent  between  tbat 
csBBtry  and  tiiis.  For  a  oentnry  and 
a  bidl«  w^9Tj  negotiatiOB  between  tbe 
tno  oBontries  has  been  embittered  sin 
flwtaJ  hf  tbe  feeling,  on  tbe  part  of 

ra,  tbift  «n  bdd  posasmion  of  a  por- 
OT  lier  tail  Itor y •— B.  T. 
If  Hw  English  were  to  restorB  this 
ndctff  Gibraltar  to  ita  rigbtftil  owoer, 
wo'V^jlit  Wve  a  liberal  treaty  of  oom- 
with  ^Spain,   by  which    every 
article  and  prodnet  of 
of  England  wonId  be  ad- 
to  tbat  oonntiy  on  reiy  laToor- 
]  of  being  excloded, 
aft  present,  by  a  bSgbly  protective 


Wb  pfopois  to  give  op  6ie  lo- 
Idands  to  Greece:  let  ns  be 
and  JQSt,  and  nSipqaifb  also 
of  Gibraltar  to  ita  natural 
Tbe  tsndeney  of  pnblie  opinion 
If  iHodng  towarda  surrendering  a  por- 
fioB  ef  ovr  Isige  and  ezpenaive  cnonial 
One  of  tiie  first  to  be 
off  tbe  Bst  sboald  be  this  barren 
Ihrbiddlq^  rock  in  Andahiaia.— 

Tbe  age  fbr  ehtrishlng  irritations, 
teMBfIng  ^[narrdls,aad  sibling  np  etss- 
mnfiooaainongnationabaapaased  away. 
ThanHWbnesa  of  natiooa  baa  been  seen 
1aba,)tleAies^shnca8  of  fediridnals, 
iriiB  cniy  wiAin  WaitolSopsi  To  be  jnat 
iv%M0Bii^^  tba  Intsrsat  of  nanona  now, 
«il%«lbr  ft  kng  timsbon  Mt  toba 
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m  better  polksj  than  the  i»dii<iiiii  eiae- 
tion  of  every  item  of  bnmilielioD  we 
can  enforce.  Let  os  be  bolilj  bold,  and 
give  neither  with  donbt  nor  wavering. 
—J.  J.  U« 

To  protect  earaelvee  agaiost  the 
despot  of  the  howrgeottie^  we  most 
have  Spain  in  eloee  and  tmttwortby 
alHauop.  That  alone  can  ^ve  na  a 
point  of  debarkatiun  which  nhall  enable 
na  to  carry  on  anj  war  that  may  ari»e 
on  thft  Continent,  and  to  avert  it  from 
oar  own  aborea,  which  baa  been  the 
war*|  oliey  of  our  country  tor  agca.  To 
reatore  it  to  Spain,  would  be  to  aecnni 
the  gratitude  of  that  nation,  and  to 
gain  ibe  ailmiration  of  the  world.  Thia 
act  of  eelt.denndation  of  a  lonf-poa- 
aeseed  territory  would  be  the  6tteat 
evidi  nee  of  our  perft'ct  eaitineas  about 
our  I  ohition  in  the  world,  and  would  be 
aa  ^fficaciou«  as  a  whole  army  in  aa- 
anring  foreign  count riea  that  we  felt 
qnite  able  to  maintain  our  own  poaition 
among  them.  The  cmhoo.  while  ad* 
vantageoua  to  Spain,  would  not  injure 
na,  and  we  would  have  the  proud  con- 
aciomtDesa  of  being  both  jiiHt  and  gene- 
rons.  Tbe  ceeaicn  of  Gibraltar  would 
be  an  act  of  grace,  of  power,  of  eeUV 
aasertion,  and  wiae  policy.  It  would, 
above  all.  be  right.— N.  0.  P. 

Bravado  is  not  beroihm,  neither  ia 
braggadocio  boldne^a.  Bullyi«m  and 
rowd)ibm  baa  been,  we  hope,  swept 
away  «>ut  of  the  cabinH  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  We  do  not  n««d  Gibraltar;  it 
ia  a  burden  and  difficulty.  It  an  eye- 
aore  to  tlieSp^niarda  that -the  British  flag 
abould  flap  upon  the  extremity  of  their 
territory;  it  is  a  cortinual  JHipaidizfr 
of  tbe  tranqnilliry  of  the  world  that 
we  should  twit  France  and  Spnin  with 
onr  boastful  and  braggart  hiitiiulnesa 
in  keeping  up,  for  the  n«era  love  of 
military  glory,  an  outpiait  of  onr  empire, 
wbi<-h  oui-coats  ita  own  keep  by  nearly 
s  quarter  of  a  million.  It  is  a  standing 
evident'e  of  our  foolish  pride  and  proud 
folly.  Not  to  mention  die  fact  of  ita 
nntenableneaa  in  the  present  state  of 
warfare — of  tbe  certainty  of  it*  standing 
ia  aeonataBt  diaaoadeot  to  Spain  from 


forming  that  oloea  allianee  with  na 
which  would  aecure  na  from  tbe  fear  of 
France, — we  maintain  that  the  too- 
onetly  gratification,  eapeeiaUy  io  tha 
present  state  of  onr  finanoca,  ahonid 
iodine  ua  to  give  np  tbe  apeodtbrift 
property.— Thomas  Wealv. 

Of  what  real  ntility  h  Gibraltar 
to  ns?  Naturally  it  ia  a  part  of  Spain. 
If  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Susaas 
were  omler  the  dominion  of  Spain,  tt 
would  be  a  cane  only  parallel  with  oar 
poaoeasion  of  Gibraltar.  Like  many  other 
of  our  distant  poi»8essiona»  it  ia  retained 
by  na  at  a  great  annual  coat,  for  which 
we  have  no  adequate  return.  To  cede 
it  to  Spain  woald  be  ridding  oarMlvaa 
of  an  encumbrance.  In  no  way  waa 
Biitain  the  worse  for  tbe  non  poeaaa- 
sion  of  this  rock,  when  aba  was  not  ita 
proprietor.  There  is  a  vaat  diflbreDoa 
between  tbe  cession  of  Gibraltar,  and 
tbeceDaioii  of  aocb  a  province  aa  Canada. 
To  cede  tue  former,  ia  simply  each  an  ad 
aa  that  of  the  man  who  gives  to  a  friend 
an  animal  whiob  ia  of  no  real  eerrica 
to  him,  and  which  oosta  him  much  for 
its  keeping,  while  at  tbe  aame  time  ha 
haM  feveral  others  of  a  sim'lar  kind.  In 
ceding  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  we  should  not 
be  surrendering  a  colony  or  aattlement 
ta  be  plundered  or  opprrased  by  an- 
other power.  We  abould  not,  in  aiwh  an 
act,  be  deferting  human  beings,  andde* 
livering  them  over  to  atarvation  and 
suffrring,  or  to  a  condition  akin  therrto^ 
bat  aim  ply  cauMog  thamtoobangehaoda^ 
— delivering  them  up  toano*  her  protector 
in  lieu  of  ourselves.  The  ceasiiin,  thcr^ 
fore,  would  be  no  irjury  to  Britaio,  it 
would  do  no  wrong  to  Gibraltar,  it 
would  be  U'l  injustice  to  Spain,  nor  to 
any  other  people.  What  valid  reaaoa, 
then,  cau  be  alleged  why  the  ornsifln 
aboald  not  take  place? — S.  S. 
hkoatitb. 

Gibraltar  ia  tbe  kej  of  tha  Maditar* 
nnean  and  the  Atlantia  Fortified  and 
impragnable  aa  it  hae  been  rendered  bgr 
nainre  and  art,  it  will  ever  ba  an- 
perior  to  any  fortificatious  that  can  bo 
erected  on  the  other  side  of  tha  atrait, 
•a  a  coanterbalanca  to  ita  bare  and  al* 
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moit  p^rpeodienlftr  height,  thoa«;h  thete 
vonld  dirniniah  gitatlj  from  its  power. 
It  IS  this  whieh  renden  it  so  viilatUe 
ss  a  poesessioii  to  anj  fotmga  power. 
To  E^lsnd  it  is  iiiTsInsble,  both  in  a 
csDmweial  and  militaiy  point  of  Tiew, 
sad  eonld  not,  therefore,  with  seeoritj  to 
the  eommerdal  interests  of  tiie  natiooi 
be  given  np.    Bngland  mnst  have  the 
fireedom  of  the  Heditenranesn  if  she  is 
-ts  retain  Malta,  and  porsne  the  orer- 
laad  nmte  to  her  Indian  possessions  vkl 
Alexandria,  or  cany  on   trsde  with 
ISgrpt,  Tnrk^,   or  Italy.      All  the 
eosBtries  having  possessions   in   the 
Msditerrsnean  lutve  ports  in  their  own 
territories,  bj  which  to  carry  on  com- 
smnieation  and  commerce  with  their 
pewsasions  without  ptssing  the  Straits. 
Thus  Spain  has  SeriUe,  Makga,  Car- 
thagena,  Altcant,  Yaleneia,  and  Barce- 
looa;  France,  Haiseilles  and  Tonlon; 
ftaly,    Genoa,    Leghoni,  and  Naplee; 
Austria,  Trieste:  Greece,  Patras;  Tnr- 
hey,  SaknikL    EngUnd,  with  Malta, 
and  her  extensiTe  Indian  trade,  has 
none  bnt  Gibraltar,  which  serves  as  a 
station  for  her  packets  and  merchant- 
men, and  a  depdt  for  her  military  storss, 
and  which  as  a  matter  of  neeessity  she 
mnst  letuo.    It  cannot  be  argued  that 
we  ought  to  cede  Gibraltar  to  Spun 
bseaose  it  forms  an  integral  portion  of 
the  country.    We  onght,  for  the  same 
rsason,  to  cede  the  Hondoras  because  it 
is  part  of  Tncatan,  or  demand  Pondi- 
efaSRy  and   Chandemagore  from  the 
Frendi,  Goa  ikum  the  Portuguese,  or 
Tianquebar  from  the  Danesybeoause  they 
iJBem  a  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
duatstt.    It  mnst  be  remembered,  also, 
that  though  little  thought  of  at  the 
thne  ss  a  conquesti  its  value  wss  fSslt 
as  soon  as    we   extended  our  posses- 
sions  to  India,  and  its  annoyance  and  de« 
sirability  well  understood  by  France  and 
Spain,  in  the  strenuous  efforts  they  made 
finn  time  to  time    to    recapture  it. 
But,  further,  there  is  great  danger  in 
esdiiig  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  because  it  is 
vciy  doubtful,  even  supposing  her  to  re- 
main frisiidly  to  England,  whether  she 
would  be  able  permanently  to  zetain  it. 
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France  would  view  it  w!th  jealous  eyes, 
and,  either  tfaroagh  conquest  or  intrigue, 
manage  to  obtain  possession  of  so  de- 
sirable a  fortress;  in  return,  perehanos, 
for  assistance  rendered  as  in  Mexico^  in 
the  same  way  that  Savoy  and  Kioe  have 
been  obtained  for  services  rendered  to 
Piedmont  ag«nst  Austria.  The  Me- 
diterranean would  then  become  what  the 
first  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  make  it, — 
a  French  lake:  Malta  would  be  useless, 
and  our  trade  with  India  and  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  French;  who  would, 
doubtless,  whether  the  Emperor  wished 
it  or  not,  be  only  too  ready  to  avenge 
Waterloo  by  crippling  our  Indian  trade; 
or  Russia  and  France,  generally  amicably 
disposed  towards  each  other,  might  join 
to  comfort  the  »ick  man,  and  rsHeve 
him  of  further  cares  and  anxieties  by 
appropriating  his  territories,  and,  by 
holding  Gibraltar,  effectually  prevent 
the  interference  of  England.  We  do 
not  say  that  things  would  reach  such  a 
crisis,  but  any  tendency  of  this  nature 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Gibraltar;  and  England,  if  she 
wishes  to  be  at  peace  hers^f,  and  to  see 
Europe  at  peace,  will  retain  Gibraltar 
in  her  own  possesrion. — R.  S. 

Mr.  Bright  says  he  has  seen  Gibral- 
tar, and,  bring  a  man  of  peace,  could 
see  no  advantage  to  England  in  owning 
such  a  spot,  where  there  were  very  few 
inhabitants  to  trade  with,  and  where 
his  attention  was  solely  riveted  by 
large  numbers  of  monkeys,  and  these 
wiUiout  tails,  climbing  tbe  precipitous 
rocks.  But  it  is  as  a  military  station 
that  we  value  this  impregnable  position ; 
and  whilst  we  have  a  large  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels  to  protect  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  this  poet 
is  necessary  to  our  navy,  as  a  safe  place 
of  refuge  under  its  guns.— H.  R. 

Our  right  to  Gibraltar  rests  not  on 
conquest  alone,  but  on  solemn  treaties. 
In  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  is  the  follow- 
ing clause: — "The  Catholic  king  does 
hersby,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors, yield  to  tbe  crown  of  Great 
Britain  the  full  and  entire  property  of 
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tiw  toivn  and  caftle  of  GtlmdUr,  tog*- 
tiitr  with  tht  port,  fortificfttioiu,  luid 
forts  belonging  thereto.  And  he  giyes 
vp  tbo  said  property  to  bo  held  and 
eqjojed  abeolntelj,  with  all  manner  of 

.  righti  lor  ever,  withont  anj  exception 
or  impeduncnt  what8oe?er."  This  is 
our  Isgal  title  to  a  possession  we  shall 

,  Bsvor  surrender  nnUl  oompelled  by  force 
of  anns*"Rk  B. 

When  Spun  was  forming  pngeots 
lar  dcstrojing  the  peace  of  Europe,  in 
1716,  England  oflfered  to  cede  Gibraltar 
io  her,  prorided  she  gaTo  vp  her  designs. 
Bat  Spain  refused  the  aS^  on  this 
•ondltion.  Again,  in  1 757,  when  France 
threatened  to  OTerawe  Europe  with  her 
ailitaiy  power,  England  offered  to 
loliaqnish  Gibrsltar,  on  condition  that 
Spain  should  join  with  her  in  resisting 
the  aggressions  of  France.  But  Spun, 
hutont  upon  humbling  the  power  of 
"fc^l*"*!,  refused.  Once  more,  in  1 780, 
wo  again  offered  to  surrender  this  rock, 
if  Spain  would  withdraw  from  its  hostile 
alliance  with  Franoe.  Again  Spain 
nfoasd.  Then,  in  1783,  pesce  was 
made  between  England  and  Spain,  on 
the  condition  that  England  should,  in 
lieu  of  Gibraltar,  surrender  Minorca. 
This  was  the  Isst  treaty  on  the  subject 
between  the  two  powers. — B. 

We  hsTO  always  held  this  fortified 
rock  as  a  material  guarantee  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  as  a  security 
against  the  overbearing  arrogance  of 
any  one  great  power  attempting  to 
overawe  t^  world.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  we  object  to  place  it  under  the 
weak  and  corrupt  government  of  Spain. 
"*"B.  bL 

Lord  Palmerston  has  lately  declared 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intention 
to  make  a  present  of  either  Malta  or 
Gibraltar  to  aqy  foreign  power.  This 
decision  will  meet  the  approval  of 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  English- 
men. Power  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth,  and  one  way  to  secure  power 
Ss  to  occupy  by  aims  posts  on  the  routes 
of  our  commerce. — Beta. 

The  cession  of  Gibraltar  would  offend 
France  in  two  ways.    1st.  Because  it 


wooldstnogthw  BoaihsBfipain. 
Because  we  had  made  no  ofe  of  I 
restitution  to  hint,  our  ostenaibla  and 
ostentations  ally.    To  thsoa  okjectioH, 
the  reply.  Who's  aCraid?  am^  be  maAe^ 
But  we  all  know  that  Aaoce  is  fieikle, 
and  that  the  stapa  of  llapoleon*a  tfavoBs 
are  slipper;,  and  ao  ono  oan  iwsleU  tfce 
hour  or  the  oauso  of  a  nptare«    Battv, 
therefore,  give  him  no  ready-mada  ac- 
cuse, such  as  this  would  oiler.    Ha  has 
the  trsditionaiy  poKcy  of  makiog  tbe 
MeditenaDea&Seaa  French  UkoL   Thb 
would  thwart  onoof  the  great  drsaaa 
of  his  dynasty,  and  4)onld  not  bvi  ha 
iSgardod  aa  a  covert  act  of  eoasil^. 
GSiraltar  can  bo  of  little  use  to  ^pani, 
less  oven  than  to  oondves;  but  ita 
lelinyiishment  woidd  make  it  asama 
giant  dimensions  in  the  ayes  of  Fraaw, 
whose  fleeta,  as  watt  u  those  of  Spain, 
were  beffled   under  its  shadow.    We 
have  need  at  presaut  to  keep  all  ««r 
outposts  jealously,  for  i^greseion  ia  Iha 
game  of  Eossia  aad  Franca. — Wkbvil. 
I  think  our  govomment  would  act 
unwisely  should  they,  ia  the  pwaaat 
state  of  European  politics— eapeaiaiUy 
in  the  unsettled  state  of  Spain — baignin 
away  a  posseseion  of  such  strength  and 
fame  as  the  ropk  of  Gibraltar.   It  woaH 
be  the  intensest  shabbiness  to  fadbe 
Spain  by  giving  hsr  now,  in  her  iw- 
viving  strength,  what  we  withheld 
her  weakness,  and  so  bs  like 
shabby  folks,— obsequious  to  the 
peroos,  tyrannous  to  the  nnfoctaoale. 
But  in  this  k>west  dsep  there  would  he 
a  lower  still  of  national  abssemeot,  ware 
W9  not  to  gwe  but  sdl  Qibraltar.    And 
it  would  be  but  beggarly  bartering  aad 
huokstering,  ioatead  of  State  polioj, 
to  agree  to  cede,  in  the  days  of  Victoria, 
the  conquests  of  Anns,  merely  that  the 
government  of  Spain  might  be  inoliaad 
and  indooed  to  pay  the  individual  botad- 
holders  of  Englsiwi  the  debts  justly  dae 
to  them,    tio  such  wretched  ooamvo> 
mise  can  meet  the  good-will  of  1^ 
couatiy;  and  bntfew£n|^isbmen  woold 
be  base  enough  to  ask  the  ooontiy  to 
humiliate  itself  that  they  night  be 
paid.— Jojia  Bull. 
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roek  m  ths 
of  Spaim^  aid 
fay  tki  mNM  af  tha  Mtditer. 
«r  «hiah  It  ftmiB  tbe  ktj,  hta 
I  ihm  Innir  «r  the  EwfiUh  Ibr 
rlf  150  yon^  tatt  ii  a  tropbf  of 
lh»  liwdy  tadnraooo  of 
,skl  Hm  MMiliTB  forae  ibt  eu 
to  rnggnrnkm.  Tht  Ikme  of  8ir 
ii  but^'fcf  iBors  ttas  miowxi 
t(  tftio  mdni  ^>toi^  mllitoiy  Uloit, 
piUuttrf  f£  Qmtnd  ElUot, 
L«d  Healhaald,  an  pi«- 
in  th*  hmtrtM^mai  nanoriaa  of  the 
•a  bong  ia  faetaoBB 
af  ■aiMiHiii  Moid  Gibmltmr.  The 
t0  mf  bar  iMsaas  ia  a  tnaaon  ef 
hM  ahra^a  beea  chary; 
r,  aha  reqniita 
M  taatimonj  whkfa 
•IIM  of  the  nighty  foree 
tlart  aiaafi  iB«  Mtiah  haart,  jH  efok- 
aMa  vpoH  tba  iMtaat  that  the  ^^atj 
af  Ua  aontiy  ii  ttnaatenad  with  Ur- 
BinhBaBl.  Wa  apaak  oat  of  the  righta 
af  aaaquaal,  ar  of  theae  eonfanad  bj 
taaaHaa;  warlftiiik  of  tba  moral  frul»§e 
af  aor  faaaaaaiao  aad  retnitioxi  of  Oib- 
aai  wa  aay  that  a  mote  trai- 
thoof^bt  oooM  aoawaly  ei^r  the 
;a(  %mm  thaa  that  wbieb  woaid 
■ii^iecaithaeaaaiaDofQibraItar.-^.O.D. 
Wiera  wa  to  legtUate  oar  opinions  by 
tha  idaaa  in  Togne  at  the  time  whan 
Gibraltar  waa  captured  by  Booke,  we 
ihoQid  pfonoonoa  againat  its  retention 
by  England;  bnt  the  experieaoe  of  ao 
many  geaantiona  has  anfildentJy  in- 
formed na  that,  were  we  to  oede  it  to 
Spaisi  «a  iboald  part  with  a  stivngbold 
tkat  aanthMaa  to  aoatribnu  to  the 
■tnoi^lb  andindapendenee of  Bogtaad, 
aapaaWly  In  4liat  qvart  er  dt  tha  globe. 
L^ni  ananilM  iia  gaaginphical  positioo, 
in  aidar  thai  wa  may  perceive  the 
necaaai  ly 'O^rataii— g  it  aa  an  appendage 
ta  tha  empfaa.  Sitnatad  on  a  "nar- 
nvtangoaaf  land,**  and  oommaading, 
aa  trdaaa,  tha  anteanw  ta  the  Mediter- 
flan,  it  ia  afS  paranoant  impor- 
ta  onr  maraanUle  marine  in 
anflgartnc  Aa  gtttita,  and  e?en  the 


llhiltamnaaA  ilMtf,  ia  whiokaiirc 
maroa  iaaavaat,  and  thapiatfealianaf 

which  ia  one  af  the  dnlim  of  Em^ftnd; 
Ibr  awing  ta  tha  Tigiiaaaaaf  that  ajilfam 
af  pvotaeUan  our  eommaraial  lahttinm 
anpaod  in  efary  dliaetion,  aa  ia  avMant 
bj  mvj  nUtlgatioo  ar  madJicatian  af 
any  pianrannry  ar  natnBiiTa  impaaia: 
thna  we  opine  it  ia  iumnihaut  an  Uto 
natian  ta  lathin  ao  impoitant  a  atatian 
in  that  teaality.  To  aodkm  anr  MMh- 
maat,  we  adrert  to  the  pagea  of  haataiy, 
dalamng  the  aavaral  attampla  to 
aorpriae  and  laoaptare  it;  and  aai^ 
attampta  amply  ahow  that  the  Spanhwia 
tmm  fhlly  aaran  of  ito  impartanm  to 
thara  aa  a  natioB  aa  waH  m  tiidma. 
NavarthalcBa,  wa  are  awua  thai  Ha 
oaptor  wna  negleeted,  and  nltiflMMiy 
dcprivad  of  hia  ooomiand,  tha  aafllMa 
net  babg  dtomed  wmthy  af  eanaidtoa- 
tian,  aKboogh,  in  avbaa^aent  ga^aM- 
tiona,  the  impartanoe  of  tha  plaoa  haa 
bean  dnly  aaaertiiaed,  aa  a  rapaaitBify 
af  miHtaoy  atoraa,  and  of  materiala  Hir 
fafitUng  any  af  tha  ahipa  of  aMber 
naval  ar  mercantile  marina.  UjMn 
theaa  giavnda  we  pronoanoa  in  ftivanr 
of  tha  retention  of  the  fbHrnaa  aa  an 
Intagral  part  of  the  enqiira. — S.  F.  T. 

fi^in,  looking  npon  na  aa  a  artlon 
af  mere  moaetaiy,  meroanaiy  man,  haa 
attamplad  to  bribe  clnr  haarta  by  an 
appeal  to  oar  pockets,  and  haa  thraat- 
aoad  to  wiUihold  the  reo'tgaitian  of 
the  Engliah  ooipoir«,  nnlan  we  aeda 
Qibraltar.  Are  we  to  prove  that  tha 
worth  of  a  few  eot^poat  can  ontvdna  in 
onr  eyea  the  national  gloiy  wMoh  waa 
gained  bj  the  captore  and  by  jihe 
laabtaaev  of  the  anbaaqoaat  ahjua  of 
Gibraltar?  Ho!  Wecaabaganatoaa, 
and  might  have  bean  inaiined  to  ahow 
the  magnanimity  of  onr  policy  by 
laetoring  that  graod  rocky  promontaiy 
to  the  bot-Uooded  children  of  Sydn; 
bnt  we  cannot  affiird  to  barter  onr 
treaty-protected  righta  with  man  who 
try  the  tricks  of  highway  nbben,  ar 
fancy  that  the  practieal  employment 
of  ambeaalameat  ia  a  amart  atitike  of 
policy.  To  get  Gibraltar  made  a^  in- 
tegiml    part  of  Spanish   territory,    a 
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nobler  form  of  procedure  will  be  nqid- 
site.  Our  government  will  not  oom- 
ponnd  a  felony  in  this  style.  We 
sbftU  neitber  oede  Gibraltar  for  bribes, 
threats,  nor  to  force  or  frand;  but  we 
may  hereafter,  by  sheer  free  grsce, 
demit  our  charge  and  resign  our  power. 
This,  however,  eannot  be  now,  or  under 
jiicb  pressure. — T.  T.  D. 
. ;  '*  No  snrreoder!"  The  conquest  was 
dearly  won  by  the  hardy  sons  of  these 
sna-girt  isles.  The  tale  of  the  siege 
fd  Gibraltar  is  one  of  the  grandest 
and  noblest  in  British  history.  Elliot 
,imd  Gibraltar  are  even  yet  names  to 
.qoiyure  with.  Nothing  can  eclipse  the 
£f^ne  of  that  high-minded  general,  who 
lield  his  own  against  fanune,  disease, 
fiv%  despair,  and  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets.  If  it  was  worth 
.their  fighting  for,  and  our  resisting 
them,  then,  it  is  worth  our  retaining 
now.  It  is  the  watch-dog  of  the  Medi- 
terrsnean.  It  keeps  a  check  on  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Bassia.  So  far  as  these  countries  are 
,  concerned,  no  hostile  armament  can  get 
out  of  the  great  salt  sea-lake  which 
Malta  protects  and  Gibraltar  guards. 
To  yield  to  Spanish  pressure  or  to 
French  policy — which  would  weaken 
our  external  empire,  that  it  might  more 
surely  make  us  liable  to  a  coalition — 


would  be  madness.  Lei  as  keep  the 
sacred  trusts  of  our  fathers,  and  retun 
Gibraltar. — **No  Sdrrbhobk.*' 

Cession  and  concession  seem  to  be 
the  great  words  in  Britafai,  just  as 
seceiision  is  the  great  word  in  Amctiea. 
Can  we  grant  Gibraltar  to  Spain  with- 
out yielding  Malta  to  France,  or  not 
give  away  the  Ionian  IsUlnds  to  Greeoe? 
Can  we  withhold  .Newfoundland  from 
America,  or  Ceylon  from  the  Dutch? 
or  are  the  Channel  Islands  to  baoone 
the  text  for  treaties,  or  the  ptvtazts 
for  aggression?  We  cannot  begin  to 
give,  and  stop  where  we  like.  Analogy 
will  always  demand  further  relinquish- 
ments; and  if  we  give  to  one,  it  will  be 
a  source  of  fault-finding  if  we  do  not 
give  to  another.  If  we  are  to  bribe 
Spain  by  cession,  to  what  cmnceiisioB 
may  not  France  compel  us?  A  strong 
Spain  is  a  strong  rival  to  the  power  ^ 
Napoleon.  To  akrengthen  Spsin  is  in 
reality  to  weaken  the  dynasty  of  the 
Restorer  of  Paris,  and  Napoleorism. 
He  is  too  astute  not  to  see  this,  and  to 
make  capital  out  of  it  If  Gibialtar 
goes  to  Spain,  there  can  be  no  valid 
ground  for  refusing  Malta  to  France; 
and  where  then  is  British  power  in 
the  Mediterranean?  It  is  an  unwise, 
impolitic,  and  uncalled-for 
Jambs  Spbbd. 


Cj^t  ^mpxittx. 


QiTBsnoHs  Bbquibixo  Axswbbs. 
555.  Who  was  **  Owner  Bell,"  men- 
tioned by  **  ToDchstone "  in  the  affir- 
mative article  on  ''The  Development 
of  Great  Men"  in  the  January  num- 
ber, page  27  ?— W.  S. 

356.  Could  you  or  any  of  your  kind 
readers  inform  me  where  I  could  get  a 
poem  called  "  Shamus  O'Brien :  a  Story 
of  '98  **?  I  believe  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  some  magazine  or  periodical. 
— T.  H. 

357.  What  was  the  origin  of  the 


*' Lnnar  Society"?  I  believe  Dr.  John- 
son was  a  member.  What  was  its  ob- 
ject? and  is  it  still  in  existence?— W.  & 

358.  Who  is  the  English  princess 
referred  to  by  A.  B.  in  his  opening 
article  on  Sunday  Schools  in  tha  Com- 
trovertialitt  for  1861?— &  S. 

359.  Macaolay  relates  in  his  essay 
that  the  family  of  Warren  Hastings, 
after  baring  been  long  dispoasesMd  of 
the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  regained 
it  "by  a  series  of  events  scarcely 
paralleled  in   romaoce.*'     Will 
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fattknui  kiadij  giv«  •  telatioii  of 
thwft  IntenfliBg  •tvott?— S.  S. 

960.  Who  VBodtw  tiie  nrentiM  of 
Uw  Dnlndoni  o€  CornmiU  when  Ihere 
»  BO  Prinoe  of  Wdos?  Dariog  tho 
kng  inUrfsl  bolWMn  tlie  pnaent  and 
tiM  iMfe  Prinet  of  WaIm,  whjit  wms 
doM  with  ihoM  nvamflif— A  S. 

861.  In  hia  tmtj  oo  Warrm  Has- 
tiagp,  MawHiVy  nyt,  "Thtn,  too, 
«M  dwy  tho  MMitiftil  mothor  of  a 
bMaliiiil  noe,  the  Sunt  GedUa,  Ao." 
Who  is  ban  nfi^nod  to?— S.  S. 

862.  Ihav«a««Lifo  of  Sir  William 
WaUaee,"  hf  J.  D.  Carriok,  pnblishod 
in  CamkMB  MiaeOm^,  bat  I  haTo 
boon  nnablo  to  karn  auTthing  ragard- 
ing  the  antbor.  Porfaaps  oome  of  jonr 
oonoaponieota  might  not  think  thoir 
time  lO-apent,  if  t^  Imow  anythlog  of 
tUi  writ«,  in  writittg  a  briof  notioo  of 
Mr.  Ganiok.— Tom  Bkth. 

863.  I  havn  oftn  beard  it  atatod, 
and  ha;v«  nad  it  aeaioolj  Ins  fire- 
qMBtij,  that  Hotaoo  not  only  modoUed 
hia  aljk  npon  tha  Gnok  antbon,  bat 
ntao  boRonad  many  of  Ilia  most  romark- 
aUa  aantoneoB  and  epitbata  Iran  them. 
In  tfasn  anj  book  in  wliieh  this  is  so 
nstirfaetsrilj  protan  as  to  detract  from 
tha  ori^nal  merite  of  the  most  popalar 
of  ear  Benmn  poets  ? — ^A  Studxitt. 

864.  Will  some  gentleman  kindly 
gifo  a  brief  sjnopaia  d^  the  "  Direntoos 
of  Pnriey"?  Doobtleee  this  wiU  be 
both  tnteesstmg  and  instroetiTe  to 
othen  aa  well  aa  myself.— -&  S. 

865.  What  ia  the  di£Rn«noe  between 
the  Bgniikiatkn  of  the  word  "Ifale- 
kalh,"  and  that  of  "Padiaehab"?  I 
bsGofn  the  wotda  are  Persio. — &  S. 

866.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
Heireaatle-ttnQO-Tyne  was  ereeted  mto 
a  eoontj.  t  believe  Norwich  is  also 
a  eonnty.  What  dSstinetive  rights, 
pfi^lagas,  or  obUgatkna  does  sneh 
ejection  oonfer  f'^-S.  S. 

867.  What  ware  the  qiiadrifiam,  or 
lonr  advanoad  atadiae  which,  added  to 
the  trivinm,  w<m  esteemed  a  liberal 
edacation  in  medieval  ttmas?— S.  8. 

866.  In  Maeanhiy'a  eeaay  on  Addi- 
la  made  of  a  pnlale  who 


waa  buried  beneath  tbe  mine  of  hie 
palace  by  the  great  tempeet  of  Nor., 
1703.  Who  was  this  prelate  ?— S.  8. 
869.  Can  either  Hoose  of  Partial 
ment»  by  a  majori^  of  Totes,  expel  % 
member  for  offenaive  eondoot  ? — &  & 

AirawxBa  to  Qunixxoni. 

847.  The  qnsatioiier  wiahes  to  knew 
"  tbe  beet  oonree  to  porsne  by  one  who 
ia  deaiioas  to  become  folly  equipped 
for  the  saersd  ministry."  Sappostakg 
the  qnestioner  had  the  task  committed 
to  him  of  Tiaiting  America  with  tite 
nltioiate  intention  of  writing  and  pttb- 
liahing  a  book  on  the  war,  and  the 
origin  of  jthe  war,  now  raging  in  that 
oonntry;  woald  he  not  find  it  needftil 
to  refer  to  the  hitlory  of  the  conntry, 
to  make  himself  thoroaghly  aeqnahAed 
irith  the  incidents  and  fiicts  of  its  oon- 
stitntion ;  with  the  worldng  of  its 
laws,  and  the  amonnt  of  happineos  or 
otherwise  leenlting  from  their  action  ? 
And  80,  if  he  wiU  tarn  his  thongbts  to 
tbe  snbjeet  of  the  initmUian  and  oftfeef 
of  tlw  GhriBtian  ministry,  he  can  be  at 
no  loas  in  finding  the  tme  oonree  of 
stady  for  anch  a  aaored  career.  A 
Ohristian  minister  is  a  Ohriatian  la- 
stroctor.  A  Christian  ooogregation, 
then,  demanda  from  its  minister  infer*  - 
mation  rdatire  to  the  history  of  man, 
the*parpose  of  hia  being,  and  hia 
final  deatiny.  This  information  is 
flialn^,  bat  not  altogether,  to  be  ob- 
tained firam  the  Old  and  New  Teeta- 
menta.  They,  therefore,  shoold  form 
tbe  chief  stadiea  of  the  person  who 
wishee'to  become  a  minister.  These  old 
hooka  are  confirmed  by  contemporairy 
writers;  their  writings  mast,  therefore, 
be  stndied  and  thoroaghly  known. 
Geology  will  enable  tbe  stadent  to 
speak  with  positiTeness  rehitiTe  to  the 
age  of  tbe  worid,  and  hence  with  dear- 
nesa  npon  the  Moeaio  aooonnt  of  the 
creation  ;  a  knowledge  of  geology-ia 
theceibre  indispensable.  Astronomy  ia 
tbe  science  moh  of  sll  others  j^tes 
tbe  most  espimded  Tiews  of  the  nni- 
verse,  and  hnoe  of  Qod's  power ;  snob 
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aMtoo«M0»  M  tftnOMnir  a£B«dti 
tini.lo  «iilMr(p.Mid  «spaid  the  niAd 
of  «h»  thtola^Ml  «lBdM%  Md  sbcnkt 
Qmmtom  tmm  »»  mtn  or  mtnrimj 

Goifs  gPodMM  as  nell  m  iwnir  mtim 
ftarfnl  and  wooderfnl  creation  of  man. 
The  eiognlar  adapitatioo  of  eyery  part 
of  manii  physical  system  to  the  end 
derigMd  hMii  e^idema  aoea  tiian  uij 
<Akm  pwt  of  oraation  to  the  austen^ 
of  ft  JMgMf.  The  ph^ohnrr,  ^^ 
of  Iba  animal  aalj,  but  of  the  vegitabla 
cnatiM  alMv  aa  widmom  of  Gadia 
eiHleMe»  maat  fom  animportanl  part 
of4lMthadj|B|p«i'a8tBdifla.  Then^firam 
thatawteTMl  the  atndaoi  mil  riaa  ta 
the  marfg^— will  map  ont  for  himaalf) 
bf  the  aid  of  laaao  Ttghr,  'm  hitadmi* 
laUaelamaiiUrj  wuka  an  *  The  Wodd 
of  Miad,''  or  *"  ElemMta  tf  Uwagh*:;*' 
ov  in  J.  D.  Koraira  '*BkmwtB  of 
Bj^eholoBrV*  or  Samnd  Xaylor  Oela- 
xid^a  "Aids  to  BafleetiaD;'*  «r  in 
JamaaJDonglaa',  Saq.,  of  Qaaia,aBael- 
loit  iraitk  "On  the  PhihMpb^  of 
MM;"  or  ia  aaj  cithar  appnvtd  phi- 
kwphiaal  wnrk,  a  ayatam  wfakh  will 
iniuainiiiiatamtiona  enable. him  tft4lBaL 
with  thaidioaTnanMiea  of  thasat^wlNm 
htttPHfiiminiatar.  In  ahwt»  U  w«dd 
ba  difianlt  ta  point  to  aaj  olaaa  or 
oidar  -af  kao«le^  that  deala  aapaaiatty 
wilh  (man  tlwt  cm  be  amliiw  to  ftha 
OMst&Ha  minisler.  Tbat»  howiTii^ 
wiioh  ia  daaMuided  of  him  ia  ^mrougk 
Wats  iba  petftet  stndjlor  cwmpitta 
niAwUniliag  of  the  t^mgp  itodiai.. 
Ha  whatakaa  upon  faiittolf  to  inatiMli 
othora  ahanld  be  •fiM^wuutf  an  aaiwail 
naBy  and  a^  mrkim  muL  If  ha  ia 
tsBiUad,  aa  Ihia  iaqninrasem  to.be, 
wMh^'wudari^f  thonghtab'*  ni^'idla 
BfMnhAcm,"  then  lethiaa  naliaMfina 
tlmt  ha  ia  in  a  fit  fimsM  df  miwl  lar 
tki  omflMoanaMt  af  m  emtiMa  pr*. 
pawiion  ier  tha  Ghnlia» 
noftil  hia  jpandhJiJMi.hM  ^iaett  to 
tofia^,  WBtil  hie  daotoa  tm  naolvad, 
Md  he  oaa  aay,  *I  haow  in  whaB  1 
hM  bdlcmdJ'  WiHtaHt  Hv  seif^ 
hMvladge,  whalbih«tt  nU  alfeer  Jtoow- 
la^a^mtif    Il.«ajiiaka  aiiMU&  **« 


tlftkliiig9»bal,"b«t 
tin  speakii^g  li 
of  ilia  feUow^mflk  In^Mnihare^^Wtt 
aa  **the  aaohif  «f  .Iha  ■atri^.aia  a^ 
.Btidfaat,"  and  waadaatog-.tiMnglfto  and 
**idla  apMHOatana"  aatt  aiaaa  inm 
'troabliac  him;  and  ha  ^rill  hasa  tha 
beat  foBodation  laid  Nv  a  .aiiaaMU 
.oasiar  aa  a  theologiaal  atodeal  aaA  a 
mifliater  of  Chriati---J.  JL 

350.  CfyqiiftaftWi'^The  IbUawi^ 
ddmptioB  of  tha  i»tnniMBfc  wWi 
ply  the  iafamatian  taqpivd  kf 
ceaNapeBdant  :aa  Iv  aa  ii  ia  tinadMii 
wiihoat  theaidaf  adiagTMi:— ^Xha 
ci'3filpdoi'«aia  a  i«p^aiaipla  iaatiMMBtp 
immtad  hj  0r.  WoUaaloa,  lar  tmrnm 
water  bj  ita  owa.«vaf»ratiaB.  He ao»> 
aiito  of  a  giaaa  tuba*  from  U  to  M 
inbhea  in  lengthy  .and  ^hoak  aaaithiad 
of  an  iaah  in  width;  ito  two 
bent  one  way  at 
paii  of  the  tah%  aad  aia  wideaad.at 
tha  eztiamitiea  isto  'bnlba  of  I  or  g- 
iochea  ia  dianetar.  Qaa^'lhBaaihattft 
ia  half  filled  with  wabHs;  that 
apnea  ia  a  wfoammJ*  Ih 
esqminiant  for  w^iob  jihia 
ia  natd,  proeead  aa  foBa—  >  **flhwBa 
the  empty  ball  into  a  frasaiagiBBHtoi% 
aiMi  tlM  water  in  thaelfaai  friU  h** 
tnnied  into  ioa.  Tha  bnlh  ia  tiia 
fneaii«  miatuo  ia  fiUad  wltkaqpawa 
▼apoor,  whieh  ia  rapidlf  amdeDsadii 
aa  tbaia  ia  no  air  in  the  •  taha» 
vmpowt  ia  rapidly  iNmad^aadaMmMdh 
heat  is  atotmoted  fnmkiUm  watar^thafc 
itfnesas."  fieaiVtoehalte '^  BliDMfltoiif 
Phyaca,"  J  wla*,  foap.  Sim^  £l  la, 
taaoalatad  by  fi.  WeBfc,(UMidqDs 
mans),  vol.  ii^  ^  A14  SU. 


353.  Tha  linaa  ntaadto 
154,  b7  W.  &«  aia  bf  Hr. 
and  fl»y  ba  lisnd  mih.  now 
forgoltea  pMm;of  "  Jmimf 
1738.— B.  P. 

356.  Omisp  B$UmmAm 
jMwae  01.  vflBOHMa  fleeati^wiaHa 
gmphjf  has  baaa  ao  tfMiif 

jB«B.  JaAi^iDfMid  OmnA 
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mIi  w  asga  vsHSb 


MR  of  IhiAcilrMaUihii^  in  «h* 

for  rielH*  %mkmf  muk  m  dirtiao- 

Bb  WM  ten  M  tiMfc  dtf  in 

IM7,  •&&««»  appiviMid  toaaMfaU 

tMfti|  bttt  f|HilltA  niS'OoaBn 

t»  vMik  kt'ViMM  w  fet*,  in  1809, 
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.anw  jHMig  caiiniily  gu^ 
U»«mII  anbiy,  hi  «M  akla  to 
tohikHilif*iilaM^«Dd  alHt  in 
tiMm  i»  the  mm  Uim.  Ha 
faiA  KlKaqFlaRgiaSi  and  aqpinrtiMia, 
^•tlMaa  mmilM^in  iea5,ia«h«iitoa 
flftha  •'LifaariMlM^'*  adiifthgifaa 
riaa'lalias4|a«j.  liwhiAiaAgrMi 
faiiBiiti  with  tha  ftBtha  af  SooUaad. 
Ha  altarwarda  hunaMMi  a  atwiwuraial 
tntaOv— haTing  bein  inTDl?ad  in 
laahMi  law^  iad  aabieqaantly  tfia 
adilv  af  taa  Hctntw  Anai^  and  a  omIvi* 
bator  to  tha  i%.  inim,  **WkMa 
Biakia,*'  a  sat  of  new  Sootoh  Mogi,  waa 
aditad  by  bim.  Ha  sabaeqaantlj  editad 
pafoa  in  Perth  and  ffilmaraaak,  edited 
a  beak  of  aaaodotea,  entitled  "^  The  Laird 
of  Legaa,"  and  wiote  in  the  SoMtk  \ 
Ifflyieiac  "NightaatKHeemriaOaeUe;  I 
or,  the  Di^  of  Qaeen  Haiy."  He  died.  > 
nlhnMhialiaftiinmeliiai.  17lh  Ainiiil,  : 
18S5.  Tba  writer  remembera  bim  as 
»iMif  at  Ma  fiMhei^  eiphere  ha  waa 
aava  wib--aa,  iadaed,  hia 
pfova  hfan-tathaae  baeni     W.  L. 

— I  hapfen  to  heaa  a  waik,  pabliahed 
1806,  of  wUah  tan  prafiaaa  edltfaoi, 
hanvver,  appear  ta  hn^e  bean  iwaad, 
whidbyoteaan*itatltie  pagathiataiy 
atraag-afinaMknaa  the  laijeet  bf  the 
iwiawaed  arttle,  Biahavd  BaBtley$» 
"  EantUiu  dt  Ormmpmidet^  tt  iotim'ttt 
m  ONk"  Thabaok  ia  wiitten  to  prove 
Hm  mettai  aadaentaaaa«eaUaftioB  o€  the 
■■bbIIbI  aanaasa.  in  tha  aacuaat  Chaek 
wrifteai  with  thaa»  in  tha  wodca  of  ; 
Haaaa*  Tha  anther  of  thia  aoaqdU- 
iMn  im  tha  Bar.  fltonhen  Warten. 


<rf  Mewhead,  HaiwMJiiia,  the  eailieet 
lapnted  biigaipher  af  Fmmtu  Weaten 
Iba  '^JOiciaa  Vngmm^  af 


Pi 
H84.    Ha 
tha  Old  and 
TaHMDeati,''  fai  1788 ;  and  13M,  i 
ktad  tha^^fiongof  Deberah,"  wrale  aona 
ealuical  peeaM,  and  paMnhad  a  fair 

with  GeMk,  Lata,  and  Hehiaw,  bnC 
ako  wUh  PaniMi,  Aiabio,  aad  ChuMaa 
— «f  wUah  latter  he  aempiled  a  di^ 
tienaiy.  Ha^eeignad  hie  living  hi  hia 
davetion  to  ]iteialaia,and  yet  Uanaaa 
iaaeUoaa  mentioned  aaeeng  men.  WhBa 
speaking  an  tUa  snljeet,  let  me  laaoBH 
meod  I&en  Mitanan*a  ei^nie^  *'Bla- 
gnphy  of  Horafle,**  Jai 
eaaeUeat  "^Ban^v**  and  Mr. 
Catiiva  Selaoted  Hetea  'en  Huraoe^ 
to  all  readers  of  the  Angnstan  bard.— • 
8.  M.  ^ 

867-  QaaitMiaa0s.'--*Tlie  following 
({notationa  may  perhapa  sopply  &8.  with 
aa  mneh  information  as  he  lai^nii^  :«- 
ine  fmanai  ooniainea  gnunmar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric ;  the  qitadrMum, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  mnstc,  and  astro- 
nomy, as  in  these  two  lines  to  asdat 
tbo"  memory  s— " 

"Gnunm.   loqnitnr,   Die.  Tora  dooet, 
Bhet  Terba  oolorst, 
-lli».  aanlt»  An  anoarat,  Geo:  pen* 
derat,  Aat.  oolit  astra." 

Bat  most  of  these  soienees,  aa  saoh, 
were  hardly  taagbt  at  all.  The  arith- 
metic, for  instaaee,  of  Cassiodenia  or 
Capella,  ia  nothing  bat  a  fow  dafinitlona 
mingled  with  superstikioas  absnxditiaa 
shoot  the  Tirtoes  of  certain  oombara 
and  figores.  The  arithmetic  of  Caasia 
doras  occapies  litUa  more  than  two 
folio  pogee,  aad  does  not  contain  oaa 
word  of  the  common  ndes.  Tha  geo- 
metry is  mach  the  same;  in  two  pagea 
we  bare  some  definitions  and  axioms, 
but  nothing  farther.  His  logic  is  longer 
and  better,  extending  to  sixteen  pages. 
The  grammar  !s  very  short  aad  trifling; 
the  rbctoirc  the  same.*  The  qitadn- 
oioZf — I  mean  arithmetio,  mnsio,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy — are  now  little 

a  Halln'a  ''Lik  of  Middle  Agea»" 
aei*  L,  p^  A. 


SHB  socmns  aaonov. 


nguded  in  ciihtf  of  th«  wdfiiriUgfc* 
Tbetwo  mot6§,iHomm  aaAquadrmvmf 
teignate  all  tho  iMtter  of  instruetioii 
in  Si»  spools  of  iho  Middlo  A||[ob, 
or,  m  thqr  wwe  then  ctllod,  the  seven 
UbenlartB,— 00  caUed,  asTs  John  of 
Ssliahnj,  firom  the  Greek  opfrif 
(fiitne),  beeanaeTirtne  maket  the  tpirit 
non  oapable  of  knowini?  and  foUowing 
the  waye  of  wisdom.  Uie  trivkan  was 
gpaiaua,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  the 
ftudrwmm^  arithmetio,  mnsio,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomj.  The  former 
oonpriaed  the  artSt  or  what  we  wonld 
eaH  now-a^days  fetter* ;  the  Utter  the 
iCMNeet.  Th^  are  distiogniahed  one 
£Beak  the  other  in  two  nmononie  venes, 
vis.,  'Gramm.  loq./  &e.t    *Aldhe]m' 

*  Hanrison*8  **  Desoription  of  Bng- 
land,**  p.  252,  quoted  in  Hallam's  "  Lit. 
of  Middle  A^*'  toL  ii.,  p.  267. 

t  TranBhaedfrom'^Diotionnairedes 
Scienoes  PhUosophiqnes,"  toI.  Yi.,p.  9 18. 


(of  lUmesbary,  «56— 709),  at  tb* 
latter  end  of  his  nose  treatise,  *  jDs 
faiMb  Ftrojajtolif,*  ennmeratea  what 


be  calls  *the  disciplines  of  the  phUo- 
sophen,'  nnder  ilx  general  heads, 
namely,  arithmetic,  geometry,  mnirie, 
astronomy,  astrology,  and  meehaaicB,— 
of  all  which  be  eleewhere  dedares  tliat 
he  fbnnd  arithmetio  to  be  the  most 
diflknlt  and  complieatod.  In  another 
place  he  speaks  of  the  studies  of  the 
gnunmsrians  and  the  diselpUnes  of  the 
philosophers  as  being  divided  into  seven, 
evidendy  allnding  to  the  amngemetti 
which  was  so  nniveml  during  thn 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  they  stMd  in 
this  order:— Crrammar,  l<^c,  ifaetcric, 
mnsic,  aritfameUc,  geometiy,  and  astro- 
nony.''$-^B.  M.  A. 

t  Thomas  Wright's  <<  magimphin 
Britannica  Uteraria,"  Anglo-Sasoo 
Period,  Introduction,  p.  60. 


SD^ie  S^amfkn'  Sitc&on. 


TBE  AS800IATBD  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNIVEBSITT  OF  BDINBXTBGH. 

Om  Monday  evening,  February  2nd,  the  Bight  Honourable  James  MomiMI^ 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  was  formally  iostalled  as  bonorsiy  pnsidenit  of  tks 
associated  societies  of  the  Umversity  of  Ediaburgh,''in  snceession  to  Profensr 
W.  £.  Aytonn  and  Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  Bdinbuigb,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  and  fuhionable  asssmbly^  in  full  evening  eoetume.  He 
was  sccompanied  to  the  platform  by  a  number  of  the  most  distiiagnishsd  lsgn]» 
Uteraiy,  clerical,  and  professional  gentlemen  in  the  dty,  as  well  as  tiie  piesidenin 
and  secretaries  of  the  several  societies.  On  the  occasion  his  Lordship  delivnsd 
an  able  and  elaborate  addreas,  from  which  we  sdeet  the  following  paeeagns, 
more  closely  connected,  than  the  other  portions  of  his  ^jmpathetic  disoeursSy  with 
debatittg  and  mutual  improvement  societies:--* 


"I  look  on  our  societies  not  with 
interest  only,  but  with  genuine  re- 
spect. No  one  who  hss  buffeted  the 
waves  of  life,  and  endured  its  real  con« 
fliets,  csn  fiul  to  regard  with  something 
deeper  than  sympathy  the  workshops 
in  which  the  material  of  active  duty  is 
hammered  and  tempered  for  ite  coming 
contest  Those  engaged  in  them  never 
know,  until  ezperienoes  tesches  them 


the  lesson,  how  deep  a  meaning  there 
Hes  nnder  their  mimic  batties  and  thdr 
tbsoretieal  disquintiotts.  They  have 
great  advanta^^  They  come  to  the 
conflict  unencumbersdoby  the  trammels 
of  self*intenst,  or  the  baser  suggestions 
of  worldly  pradsnoe.  Truth  amoar 
you  not  only  may  but  must  be  pnrsMd 
for  ber  own  sake,  and  yonr  way  Is  ua« 
eotangled  by  the   biiart  and  tinnis 


uludi  bsMt  the  •flfivts  of  iip«  tmii. 
One  ate  lightly  on  the  brow  of  ono- 
nd-tw«nty.  Tho  Mpiatiflw  regafd- 
iqg  the  dim  nneertaiiity  of  tho  fntoie 
tlvMr  «  glow  over  the  frash  and  ndienl 
pnoent;  and  the  undefined  but  ene- 
tiotng  hope  of  what  may  be,  givee  life 
and  ew^gy  to  what  w.  Probably  it  is 
wtU  that  the  aeton  in  tboee  loenee  do 
net  altogether  roaliie  their  nltimate 
importance*  Like  that  of  aotom  on 
^j^Uiif  atage*  eneoom  dependa  on  en* 
dnding  an  bat  the  proient  from  their 
thoo^ita,  olothing  with  a  fimded  re- 
ality, 'aa  imagination  bodiee  fiirth  the 
finM  of  tl'ffgf  nnteen,'  the  phantoma 
of  wfaioh  their  deliberationa  and  debatca 
aie  compact.  Still,  while  around  thetOy 
aa  arannd  life'e  gra?er  eoenoi,  cirele  all 
hnmen  emotiooa  and  peeaione,  the  ob- 
jeel  ahonld  be  to  eeenn  that  the  no* 
fevcuing  ^irit  shonld  nerer  be  abetnt 
wiieb  enght  to  mle  in  yoar  dioonariona. 
Some  of  theeo  I  pcopoioto  paw  in  array 
before  yon,  and  oouider  the  infloonee 
daetoeach.  FifBt,inthefinnt.itanda 
Laboor,  a  atom  tatkmistftm,  keeping 
gnaid  on  the  gatea  of  knowledge,  and 
lepelfing  the  £i£Dt-hearted  and  elothliiL 
She  ia  not,  it  ia  tme,  as  ^'hanh  and 
etabbed  ea  dnll  foola  onppow,"  bnt  etill 
ahadoii  keep  guard  at  the  gate,  and 
no  one  needs  unagine  that  without 
iaefififling  to  her,  admittance  to  the 
shiine  wiU  ever  be  aoeompliahed. 
Labomrt  indeed,  in  the  mysterioaa 
eeooMBy  of  ♦■^»«f  passipg  and  flhHWging 
worid,  is  a  aingnlar  task  allottad  to 
man ;  not  that  it  is  singnlar  that  he  shonld 
need  the  things  ibr  which  he  labonrs, 
bnl'stmnge  that  he  shonld  not  have 
tiism  withontUbonr,  or  shooldnotbe  able 
to  aaqnie  but  by  means  of  it.  Tot  so 
completely  aro  Ubonr  and  the  Ihiite  of 
laboor  idsotified  in  onr  windim  that  we 
esn  hardly  diasooiate  thsm;  and  with 
fiflienlty  Ibim  a  conoepUon  of  a  state 
sf  ematenoe  from  which  she  should  be 
eichided.  The  vision  of  complete  re- 
nose,  lapped  in  Elysian  contemplation, 
baa  a  soothing  eflect  on  many  an  orw- 
wmked  body  and  bndn;  and  for  that 
I,  pnbahlly,  baa  been  seleotsd  by 


the  poste  tt  the  type  of  inpsritftlfeaiid 
perfect  being.  But  if  we  try  to  indi- 
Tidnaliie  the  thonght,  it  elndta  ov 
grssp,  or  at  the  most  CQmmsnds  itssif 
coldly  to  us.  An  eiistence  in  wUah 
we  should  posssss  everything  end  da 
nothing,  eostetic  aa  it  looka  in  the  dis- 
tance^ and  plaeed  aa  it  usually  is  at 
thaeitromityoftheidtal  visteof  lilb, 
bewilders  and  baiBm  us  when  wa  try  to 
make  it  rsaL  It  is  very  ptsassut,  fbr 
inatsnoe,  fbr  any  of  ua  sons  of  toil, 
physioal,  intfllec^ual,  or  routinsrisn 
which  is  neither  or  both,  to  lie  on  a 
heather  bank,  with  our  hat  over  our 
eyes,  and  with  ths  fresh  hill  brssae 
Cuming  us  in  the  tampemte  sonshtae, 
to  hear  the  hum  of  ineset  life  around- 
us,andsoent  the  frugrsnoe  of  the  pisnte, 
and  thank  onr  stan  that  we  have  no* 
thing  to  do.  But  even  then,  in  the 
vsiy  moment  of  eojoyment,  steab  over 
ua  the  thonght  that  we  should  not  wish 
it  to  hMt  ftr  ever.  It  would  be  • 
question  with  the  most  weary  of  ua 
how  hmg  we  should  wish  it  to  ksL 
Bven  Vffgil— who  plaeea  Labour  as  one 
of  the  fiends,  who^  akmg  with  Oare^  and 
Disesse,  and  Old  Age^  and  Death, 
guard  the  entraaw  to  the  Shades— caft> 
not  eidude  her  fkorn  the  Bfji^  fieldi, 
bnt  npresente  the  inhabitante  of  that 
favoured  region  as  hard  at  work.  The 
truth  is,  the  primeval  curee  of  toil  haa 
become  a  pleasure— within  limits,  per- 
haps, the  ohief  pleasue  of  life;  at 
any  rste,  it  is  veiy  much  so  with  our 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  We  make  toil  when 
we  have  it  not  forced  on  ns.  Our  veiy 
sporte  Mn  toil— the  more  the  exertioD, 
the  greater  the  sport.  Wearied  mus- 
cles aad  achuig  bones  sssm  to  be  esscn- 
tial  to  perfect  eqjoyment;  and  even  the 
ooUtaiy  stndenty  in  his  quiet  converse 
or  controvBTty  with  his  books,  draws  a 
long  sigh  at  night,  and,  thoroughly  ex- 
hsnstsd,  feels  he  hss  spait  a  happy 
dav.  Themuselssandthaintelleotam 
alike  evoked  by  strenuous  and  painfU 
szertiott,  and  the  effort  aad  the  pafai 
become  themsshea  the  aouroea  of  pW 
surSi  A  very  kind  provisien  this  lor 
the  toUing  human  nscob    Nor  is  the 


iriflkttr^arffaTltoilwr  onvfirt^Uttflwd 
flMBltk»«i»o^pdbl»or  fweHing  Hiiir 
tm  JiillipwiH;  «iid  thit  tfUdi 
piMMit  it  1h»  MMeiMBiNW  of  teir 
flMOMfnlcaiNiMk  BMtkB nuia ftr 
it^NvMt  b«  teMfmtftbto  etttid  w«  aAtpt 
n^  thMVf  of  «  <MD|ililid  gj«tM»'«f 
flIlliM  IB  litis  Hfe.  Hblhiiig  flbtyiw 
iBM«  dMrlf  lhit'i»tt«n  mdj  ia  •  state 
of  fifldfiiBi^  tkMi  thft  fict  tlMrt  then  is 
plsstiifs  w  IslMMir.  In  •  perfect  stats, 
the  osiiipltt»«z«cisssf  aw  inteUeotiud 
fiwaltieB  siKwUnqnirsBe  sliiaBce  with 
nuM  isfdid  exoitmMits.  Onr  anBtsl 
8tSMi|^  sad  Hovil  eMrglessfasttid  well 
up  withfai  w,«ad  find  tbeir  full  de^ 
wdifiimnf,  wltbeBt  wwMag  tiie  osll  of 
tltak>rd»tfeiteiBiSftiseei  wiio  ia  this 
wsfld  stands  parpetiviHy  hf  our  side. 
Ssilet  OS  pay  out  tows  to  her  here, sad 
bBgrstsiUftr  th»  gssdshe  brings  as. 
W«  sMl  have  her  «n  tliis  side  the 
iftfar,  Biit<the  plessmes  of  labour  ar» 
■stto^bsNgbtlf  w«D.  Sheie^iilras  tlta 
stMBg*  will  sad  the  resoliito  hsarl,  snd 
enrar  rase  to  sneeas  withent 
OavM  evswd  oa  msn,  sndtbe 
te  Khe  lot  of  oieij 
ea wboBitlio wotid  larfo a  poftion 
of  hsr  bwAn.  Cloads  gathv  ea  the 
ihtaie  ■  fee  wdlsM  of  othsn  haags  on 
oar  ezerlioas;  the  spitits  varj,  airi  the 
health,  it  aai^  be^  tNmbks  ibr  ito 
I^  ■  soBwtiBiea  diffleait, 
lid  doubt  aad  Ibesbodwign,  to  coni* 
laaadithe  strsag  win  and  the  nselnte 
bish  labour  httpsritaaly  re- 
Bat  iipsm  tlMss  elegs  aad 
firttais  year  eaertieas  tie  for  &e  nest 
part  free.    The  llg|ht  fa«art  sad  tmpre^ 

it  is  true,  advan« 
thoMOghlf  prissd  oatil 
r  sad  ths  iastBhOitf  and 
of  fsothi  too  oftsn 
Iftsak  Bat  yon  maj 
test  awaiMi  that  ast  «ne  shesf  of  tiM 
hanasttwhiah  70a  ssqr  VMr  sow  and 
NSp  will  bsr  iMt  to  yoQ  ia  yoar  par* 

Its  fills  bseoiass 

ths  kngsr  it  is 

irawiaana  thatllttie  aadeas 

ai^rii  ifatadj 


aUbd  ^'tai  ik>  gantsii'  flny 
jear'  dfter  year  eidaiigiag  eisslta  sf 
kaowlsol^  WBMkai  the  ead  taay  lipas 
tatitamost  *  eoniaaiaiafiffralfc.*  2lstther 
is  'tfao'  Miwur  of  ins  gtlm  pottoiess  of 
kaowlodge  alwoTB  gifoa  is  the 
brittisat  of  hsr  votariss. 
an  not  always  to  tlta  awHL  Uhe  F« 
taaoi.  *  ftiaatHiafof  Ikiserlov  Aonstav.* 
she  '  mdkes  a  loMsfj  of  111b,'  %ma^ 
naat  now  to  one,  and  sow  to  aaethir. 
Bat  she  so  disttflbatss  her  iwasidi  ss 
ia  a  gieat  aiessare  to  eqaaliss  ths 
iatellsetoal  gifts  whioh  waeaf 07.  Sow, 
ooastant,  iadefatigaMs  Isboar  in  the 
ead  will  ontran  the  qinsftast  aalaial 
parts,  aad  will  eaoel  tlnm  not  ealf  hi 
BoUd  soqaireanat,  bat  in  rapifitjr  df 
oeaosptMO,  and  eveof  bfHuanojr  orlsaojr* 
For  no  oae  kaows  in  i^Mfc  coraBrs  of 
his  brain  his  power  nmy  lark;  sad  the 
thorongbij  diseipliaed  iotalleot  wii 
diseover,  to  Ita  own  sarpriso,  qaaliiiM 
oBSBspeetedbefem.  Few  stadents  hsvs 
ftiled  to  flad  this  fai  their  awneipe- 
rienee.  How  efhea,  ia  the  ftaat  ef 
^iBonhf,  doss  the  heait  finill  Bsw 
intrioato  the  p^^-'hew  howi]dtlh« 
the  detsils^how  hopelen  tho'oSBliiiioB 
whiehisjofttUaghioarbraial  Bbtiet 
hbonr  be  hoBMtlf  iardksd,  aad  how 
oertsialy,  if  not  eoea,  the  obstsotos 
▼saith!  At  her eovnnand  eidar  springs 
oat  cs  eataagleaMit^  mdtbod  aad  wamf 
oat  of  chaos;  the-miad  receives  aitaih 
inpalse  ffom  the  odhsNaee  of  ideal 
iriiiflh  aerer  wefe't^htlyooiapreiMaded 
or  appreoiated  befere;  the  difleolt  sad 
hepelees  probNms  bseoais  ooBiBien  aad 
iamifiar  tools,  with  whSeh  it  eests  as 
thoaght  to  work;  and  the  iotalUst, 
sthttttlsilei  bf  tke  seassel  eaartioa  part, 
ealls  on  finaltles  Mtherto  dsfsesat  ta 
play  their  appiapffiala  pait^  II  Is  ef 
oonne  aot  bo  ezpeetod,  ia  the  Uboaia 
ef  aaoh  sooietlss  as  these  over  wWeH  I 
hsfo  ths  hoaoar  to  piasiia,that  tiay 
osnbotbBthostaeS'Or  have  or  ariaals 
iofostigatftSB.  At  the  beet  they  ass 
bat  iadieso  ta  fctnas  stady;  bat  m 
sBshthsir  faapovtaaes^ 
vaatsgesaia  rightly 
ho  tso  highly  arttaMted.    Bat  rftoly 


iOVw 


whui  Mgkt  at 


nf  utiiihlMan  Tiflor  iizafca  tlie  aatit* 
nlJiiiisg);  tai  ttas  mvtj'dKf  eaMit»* 
tiM  |iii— B  cf  whidi  almgpi 
,«nd  tbe  ■fctence  of  lAioh^hUlt 
Tet  tmrnwUta  mtato  fai  th*  vodd 
IwniK  worid^M  wall  ms  in  thi 
who  m  Jv  too  ooMiUo  and 
fot  Ibit  fidvobai  iUAB  of 
faHBoni^y  ftwB'wIi ,—  iuacij  jtHL  onv* 
not  ttrdco  ODO  gympithitie  apiA  to 
iUih  to  iDMl  jonr  own,  and  who  smilo 
at  •Dthnaiasm  becanso  it  ahraya  a^ 
poaia  too  great  for  its  object  Jt  gene- 
rally is  BO,  if  it  }m  meaanftd  bj  anj 
arailable  utilitarian  standard;  bnt  apart 
from  its  objcet  altogether,  enfhonasm 
is  worth  baTing  for  its  own  sake.  That 
wMhiilaii  ll»  faaoj,.  warns  the  bmK%, 
BMdEssrthajMiiaabaalfaiter.and  anifihsu 
tha  iBtiU||fpiaa»  has  ita  aaarw  «  tha 
▼^r«il«pri«g8  of  onr  Buml.Mtan; 
nndih^Hf  art  they  wfcooan  onaMiiand 
ift.  floviiMwlLofUfadolhegrloBawha 
caoMft  W  enlhasiaatic  abool  triflosl 
HlMk  m  ^Irtj  oan  it  throw  ronad  the 
nd  Mmnoaplaooa  of  ]i£sl  aad 
ifpaMj  does  it  diasain  tfaa  ro- 
aad  intereat  of  whkb  oodiaaiy 
&D1  It  is  a  .great  BMtaka  to 
»aMrtisB  by  its  objeat^  la  tba 
of  fiMtnnt,  wte  wa  haw 
for  oiMa^eot  wa  afton<«qMnd 
ftrjwolhon  tha.littls  h^iwdnga  load 
to  itanlU  unazpeetedlj  great,  nd  tba 
§K  wfaidii  w  atreggled 


alvte^VA  sUnpfhcr,  ortaraahivaiw 
ei,M  aar  ^naft  SMw  how  imsm. 
toMoithafiity^and  haw  nnoortaia  ito 
Tiawad  in  the  annv  oC  tba 


'  How  Tain  th&Mdaaraf  Anonwdl 
JtorJndijwt  thugpiiitr-*- 


it  ia  mU  to ohombtbs  gnU, 

and  ofaanoe  havo  dimiaiiliad  powar» 
Net  that  tbo  worftfa  sueaasioa  and  tba 
itMuds  of  aaMlon  art  Mt  waatk 
strifiiig  for.  That  wan  to  oarsy  tba 
ntilitariaB  tasr  aa  |ibi  siBBoly  ia  tba 
opiwaitodinelion.  The  dooiBetoOHBel, 
the  apiritof  gananma  otnhdiofl    nay, 


— *power,  Ibr  tiie  banofito  it  nsn 
wealth,  for  the  salid  goad  it  aan  f«r* 
chaaa  or  ptoanrsi  laas  ati  tooiaHiiBu  to 
'spam  ddifl^toy  and  Uto  labodsna 
daf%*  natiTO  to  aor  nuwal  being,  aad 
springing  eternal  in  Aa  hoarl  Bat 
wiAh  ontiniaiaam  at  anr  sida^  onr  faoU 
stspa  are  qalokaiod,  aad  onr  aoas* 
•paaioa'a  ebaosfel  voiaaaad  Tailed  aag« 
gwt&Ma  abooraain  oordiScattioa^aBd 
beguile  the  tadiom  of  onr  way.  STon 
in  the  Tory  trinmph  of  complato  ano- 
oess — in  the  realisation  of  mora  than 
the  toam  of  yoiiith,  if  the  heart  baa 
lost  or  baoome  dead  to  the  frown  oC 
that  fluttering,  spirit-stirring  element, 
tiiie  rapture  and  the  fame  are  gone; 
while  failnro  in  aU  olaa^.if  that  bo  kept 
aliaa,  anaUaa  tbo  wnrifpnw  bovtto 
bid  dafiMOi 

'Thaalniabaialight 
Which  fly  tb'  apfroaah  of 

DmaNmrn  Yam^  Mm't 
Iw^rtmmmd  Amoomiiam.—Thtb 
aannal  aairrfo  of  tbia  aasoniaiini 
hoid  in  tbi  pariah  nvw  sobsnlmoBM, 
in  Daoamhor,  Dr.  Biowa  ia  tba  abaic 
Tba  neetiag  waa  a  happy  and  aa  i»» 
toroflting  oaa,  aad  waa  attoaded  by  a 
lafga  nandior  of  iafloflntial  atliBeaa, 
aaMpg  wtoai  wars  nattoad  aat  a  few  of^ 
"tlM&weaio'DinUaaa^"  Ssvaialbidiea 
attndad  to  tiM  ttt,  and  aU  lanrin 
of  aa  oBDeUenfe  xopaak,  tba 


briar  and  to  tba 
'a  lopart^  wbiob 
adflfptad,  aak  fbstb» 
tfatoga,  tba*  tbaiaocii^.bad 
ia* 


into 


only 


286 


ovM  eotiM^usm  oousn. 


ttaadiog  Mnmd  bid  nmofted  fimntlie 
place,  tbm  were  itiU  eighteen  membere 
on  the  roll;  that  daring  the  jeer  the 
Boeietj  had  met  ibrtx-riz  timea,  at 
whioh  meetinga  aome  twelve  eaBaya  had 
been  read,  and  npwarda  of  twent j  qnee- 
tiona,  hiafameti?e  and  amnsing,  had  been 
diaenBeed,  and  that  the  attendance  waa 
genecaUj  terf  geod.  Throoghout  the 
comae  of  the  erenuigi  addieaaea  on 
Tariooa  anWeeta  were  ddivered  hj 
Meaara.  B.  H.  Ohriatie,  T.  B.  M^Don- 
gall, -Allan  Macleea,  and  B.  Gameroo, 
all  of  which  were  eagerlj  Uatened  to 
and  appreciated.  At  interrala,  Meeark 
Wm.  McKenaie,  J.  M.  Moore,  Peter 
Eadie,  and  Jamee  Bobertaon  aang  aome 
excellent  aonga,  both  aentimentel  and 
comic.  To  rdiere  the  monotony  of  the 
programme,  Heaan.  Jamee  Ifaiskeniie 


and  Oharlea  Dew  gara  aome  hvnoroBB 
and  apirited  ndtationa;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Graham,  dreeaed  at  all  pclnta, 
amoaed  the  company  bj  verj  comioaUj 
relating  a  finr  **  tragic  reminiacenoea." 
An  intereating  dialogne  alao  took  plaM 
between  Meeew.  Graham,  MaidreBme, 
Baird,  and  Stirling,  in  which  thefariooa 
characteia  were  ?erf  well  repreeentada 
At  the  cleae^  J.  McTican,  Eeq.,  and 
Mr.  Dnnean  Howie  complimented  the 
memben  on  the  vwj  good  appearanea 
they  had  made,  and  expreeeed  a  hope 
that  the  anoceea  which  had  hitborto 
attended  the  SodetyVi  eibita  woold 
continne  and  increaae.  After  Totea  of 
thanka  had  been  aoeaded  to  the  chair- 
man and  cthen,  the  meeting  broke  OB, 
after  nngmg  **  Anld  Laqg  8yne  "  witA 
tme  Soottiah  glee. 


OB,  AIDS  TO  SSLF-GULTUBE. 


TAXT  I. 

I.  neofvlioa^— Write  in  figvrea  the 
following  nnmben,  Tia.:— Seren  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thonaand  three 
hundred  and  aixty-eight;  twelre  million 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  thooaand  fire 
hundred  and  etghty-aeven;  Ato  trillion 
three  million  and  aixteen.  Conatruct 
a  table  of  numeration  oonaiating  of 
twelve  perpendicular  linea,  with  fignrea 
between  eaich,  and  write  below  the  table 
a  key  to  the  numben  in  worda.  Tell 
the  meaning  of  the  eigne  +» — 'f  X| 
•4-,  : , : : ,  : ,  with  ezamplea.  Name 
the  four  great  methoda  of  calculation. 

FSgwraie* — 1.  Whioh  aum  ia  made 
up  by  the  multiplication  of  43,046,791 
by  581^1?  B«ae  S77  to  ita  4th 
power;  tubtraot  the  leea  from  the 
greater.  S.  If  1  in  44  in  London, 
in  41  m  York,  and  in  49  in  Keawick, 
die  in  a  year,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
there  ia  a  total  of  63,000  deatha  hi  all 
three,  the  reapectiye  popuktiona  being 
2,369,986,  40,859,  and  2,618?  8. 
How  loDg  would  it  tike  to  oount  the 


national  debt  of  nance,  £879,940,000, 
in  franca  (lOd.),  at  180  per  mimite^  by 
19  peraona,  for  8  boon  per  diem? 

CMMMToftit— 1.  If  A  hai  £100 
4a.  11H»  ud  B  haa  64^99  faithinga, 
and  A  goto  1,499  fitfthhiga,  wlule  B 
geta  £28  9a.  St^^  who  will  have  meit, 
and  by  how  much?  2.  What  ooit 
158  tone  at  £9  158.  7H  (by  three 
different  forma  ?  8.  A  and  B,  bank- 
rupte,  owe  eza  tly  the  aame  aum:  A 
can  pay  15e.  4|d.,  and  B  only  7a.  6|d., 
in  the  pound.  A,liowef«r,hjia£l,804 
17a.  more  than  B  in  hie  poeeefeien. 
How  much  doea  each  owe?  4.  The  coat 
of  8  cwt.  9  qrk  95  Iba.  at  £402  8a.  9|d. 
per  ton? 

II.  Chambera'  **  Bookkeeping  bj 
Single  Bntiy."  Copy  ezamplee  of  daj- 
book,  imroioe-book,  warehooao-book,  and 
give  explanationa  of  the  uaea  of  tlieBO 
booka.  Define  Dr.  and  Cr.  Nana 
and  define  the  chief  hooka  employed  bj 
tradeamen  and  merehanta. 

in.  Mama  the  aeaa  whidi  aarroand 
Eoghud  and  Sootland,  the  lalanda  that 


OUB  OOUJiOIAn  C017B8X. 


asr 


fie  in  each(btloBgiog  to  Umm  eonntikt), 
iteting  what  wcfa  ianmarkable  for. 
Coostroei  a  table  of  eoanties  of  EDgland 
iDd  W^es  [or  SeoUasd  and  Ireland] 
thoi,  viz.:— 

Conntica  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
ddef  towns. 


East  Coast 


Wettmonland 


Central. 


York 


West  CoBSt 


Bnrham 
Iherkam 


The  duef  towns,  in  their  order,  from 
sonice  to  month,  on  the  Tyne,  Onse, 
Trent,  Great  Onse,  Thames. 

IV.  Who  and  what  were  the  Lol- 
htfds?  What  daim  did  Henry  V. 
make  to  Franee?  What  eonspiraeies 
eccuri«i  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.? 
Give  an  aeeonnt  of  Uie  battle  of  Har- 
fleor— >of  Agbconrt — the  siege  of 
Senen.  Who  became' Henry's  queen? 
CB  what  oonditions  ?  How  did  Soothmd 
act  at  this  time?  When,  how,  and 
when  did  Henry  die?  What  was  the 
oon^tion  of  the  navy  in  his  reign? 
Analyse  Shakspere's  **  Henxy  V." 

V.  What  is  called  the  Angnstan 
age  of  English  literature?  Gito  a 
notioe  of  the  chief  events  in  the  liTes 
of  Addison,*  Swift,*  Pope,*  Sarage, 
£aaisay,Bowe,CongreTe,  IXefoe,*  Steele, 
fioliogbroke,  or  Berkeley,*  and  analyze 
any  of  the  works  of  thoee  haying  an 
asterisk  (*).  Quote  any  twenty  lines 
in  Terse,  and  criticise  the  phraseologyi 
rhythm,  and  style  generally,  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  poem  from  which  it  4s 
estrscted. 

VI.  What  is  the  difference  between 
tk*  moMHer  and  the  maUffr  of  thought? 
What  relation  does  ezperieace  bear  to 
human  knowledge?  What  are  innate 
idess?  In  what  does  the  fiiUacy  (if  any) 
of  ^fundamental  truths'*  originate? 
How  are  "  generalisation"  and  **  judg- 
ment" connected? — ^generalization  and 
reasoning?  For  what  purposes  is  rea- 
sowng  employed?  What  is  the  law  of 
itsaetiTily?  What  consequences  would 
nault  from  the  assimilation  of  general- 
izatioo  and  reasoning? 


VII.  Name  the  ohief  aonices  of  the 
English  hmguage..  Give  speohnens  of 
wo^sderiT^  from  these  seToral  sourees. 
Write  out  an  abridged  history  of  the 
changes  to  which  the  English  language 
has  been  subjected.  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  English  language  ? 
Compare  the  language  of  France  with 
that  of  England  in  respect  to  ezpressiTO- 
nees,  &c  Instance  England's  richness 
in  synfloyms,and  mention  its  adyantages 
in  this  matter,  and  give  the  law  of 
synonyms.  Giro  an  opinion  on  any 
book  on  '*the  English  language  and 
literature  "  you  may  have  consulted. 

Resd  **  Julius  Cswar,"  act  I,  scene  1. 
Criticise  the  words  ceremony,  press, 
ides,  gamesome,  proper,  soil,  seek  into, 
and  contrast  the  characters  of  Brutus 
and  Cassias  [or  Milton's  **  Paradise 
Loot,"  as  before]. 

PART  n. — ^ntnroH,  obbmax,  ultik, 

AMD  ORBSK. 

1.  DleoreHbal— What  is  the  law  for 
the  pronunoietion  of  /  final? — for  g 
before  a,  o,  u,  and  e,i? — for  gu,  gn? — 
for  ch,  ph,  th,  snd  h  inaspirate?  What 
is  the  general  rule  regarding  the  gender 
of  nouns  ending  in  a,  ^  i,  o,  u?— a 
double  consonant  and  e  mute? — a  Towel 
followed  by  e  mute? — ance,  ence,  ion, 
son,  t^?  How  is  the  feminine  of  adjec- 
tiTes  formed? 

ProOiooL  Form  JfrtL — ^Write  opt 
six  adjectiTCS,  masculine  and  feminine, 
haying  e  mute  final,  eur,  euz,  eau,  c,  f. 
To  the  first  and  Isst  of  each  six  add 
suitable  nouns  in  each  gender.  Giye 
the  French  for— a  happy  land,  a  fine 
coat,  a  pleasant  country,  a  new  boat, 
a  small  picture,  a  scorching  fire,  a 
wicked  people,  an  old  hat,  a  useftil 
book,  a  pretty  town,  the  mechanism 
of  the  nniyerse,  ciyil  society,-  Dlyine 
mercy,  the  obedience  of  a  child,  the 
fortifications  of  Parts,  the  furniture  of 
a  house,  a  leather  shoe,  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, the  child's  toys. 

/V»rmjiecoiid— Translate  the  follow- 
ing sentences;  giTe  the  plurals  of  each 
noon  Mnd  Mfljecti^'e;  out  of  the  word^ 
here  givaa  coiiUructsiz  other sentenctps; 


«flto:^La  rMtoriqoe  w»  I'ut  de  bteo 
4ir»;  rntttittf  ta  i^lw  de  k  rMto. 
tiqvt  aat  inooatfliUblt;  Tesorde  est  le 
ddbnt  dn  diflooiin;  la  mnrntioii  mt  le 
d^vel^peoMBt  dee  fidts ;  la  p^nieoii 
eet  U  eoBehnioii  da  dkooiue;  k  gi^ 
gniphie  est'  la  deeeripti—  de  k  tene; 
ka  oartes  mat  dm  reprtentatioBs  de 
pdrtMDs  dn  gkbe  teneatre;  le  mende 
eat  diiii^  par  ka  gtfegfaphea  en  ^uln 
perties,eai?Qir,rBiu«pe«  rAm,  I'Afriqae, 
VAminqjMi  rarilhnMMqnecakkaakiice 
dee  Bombna  eft  dn  oaloul;  Vai^lf  est 
Faritliiii^f «e  «<B^ndti^;  k  gdoBMtoie 
eat  k  aewiee  de  Tdteiidiie.  Bring 
together  iala  «oliiiiiiia  all  the  doom  in 
the  above  aentencea  whwh  aie— tot, 
pnoeded  kf  tha  definite  artiek;  aeMad, 
by  th«  pBititi««  artkle.  Underlioe  all 
adjeotiTee.  Dlatingiuah  aabjeotinea 
from  predicates  thns*. — 


Sabjeota. 


Gepnk. 


La  rh^torifne 


est 


Predicates. 


I'artdebiendire 


Farm  tkML  Tnmakte 
of  ehap.  ii.,  Cahmb,  Parse  flottent, 
nam,  ^pinsdc,  denent,  nniaeant,  recaldes. 
Annoge  the  Tefhs.  Make  a  tabk  of 
all  the  Docma  into  colamna  thas: — 


Fhiper. 

CoaunoB. 

Mas. 

Vem. 

Mas. 

Fern. 

OooBtniot  aix  sentenees  with  words 
OMtaiaed  in  ehapu  L 

IL  /«Mor.--What  k  the  geader  of 
aanea  of  seasons,  winds,  mentha,  dajs 
flf  the  week?— of  eoontriea  and  plaoea? 
•— ef  deriratksa  ia  ohen,  sal,  sel,  nkz, 
aod  tham?-— in  er  «ad  lingP-^in  e,  ei 
((gr),beit,keit,sehaft,andnQg?  WrHe 
ant  in  type  or  senpt  the  feHowkg 
ww3s;  gi?e  their  meaning,  and  aaj 
Xaglish  wofds  derired  from  or  allied  to 
theiat--Aiitwait»  floth,  glnth,  host, 
jaeht,  Unft,  kiter,  nraeht^  mvlz,  mnhl, 
neas,  otteri  peat,  pfond,  rad,  nider, 


I  nUki  admld,  a|Mel,  asMter^ 
Welti  waeht,  wa^  Anaage  then  in 
ooltuBBS  aoctording  to  their  gander,  aad 
deeliae  one  wnrd  of  eaoh  geader.  CSeaa- 
mit  them  all  to  memory.  Tfaadafte 
Der  Wcllf  iat  (is)  ein  Bawhtiiwr;  wo 
(where)  ut  das  Mehl?  der  UsasaefaM 
Dingee  est  ein  Ding  wort;  der  Meoaeh 
tat  ein  Makr;  dkEmehoag  d«  Hader. 

a(Sntor.~~Oopj  cNit  tfaa  adjectivei, 
dsmoBstiatiTe,  Old  nfleetiva  jraaaiBa. 
Wftte  fai  Geman— nik  wsiiiHiiin  k 
high.  Ia  thk  your  nmbrelk?  Hie 
flail  Bia  an  heantifBd.  Buuuaia^  k 
paakoworthj.  GalDaihaa,  the  Am- 
▼erer  of  AaaBrioa.  A  eawiapd  aoldisrk 
dcBpised.  A  faithAil  Mead  k  a  great 
treaanst.  What  k  the  teoa  of  koMr 
nd!faer  nach  gans  algaiitlieh  aarii 
niebt-^nech  inmier?  Write  anjaoHi- 
poanii  that  nay  ha  ftrmed  cot  ef  tlM 
woida  svpipKed  in  the  jonier  akaa 
IsBHi.  Oaatinne  to  tonslata  ^^Qa- 
diaa,"  about  twed^-ftnr  tinea.  Oafj 
ia  (krman  the  sealeaaes  •—  Tke  ipot 
ef  graoad  on  which  Ua  dweUiag  «aa 
baik  was  eaoeadia^  piatoiw^pas. 
He  beheld  in  the  wood  tin  idsatkal 
figure  which  he  was  in  the  haUt  of 
easing  throogh  the  fsttage. 

III.  /iNHor.— Nepas  or  Gmbi^ 
nadsriinfaig  the  tmnaiti?e  verba  aad 
the  cases  they  gover»«doable  aader- 
liaing  the  oonjnDOtioBs  kfiaeaoi^g 
mood.  Wsito  osit  the  teaee  ef  asah 
verb  tint  oooars  ia  the  lesson, 

Ssatbr.— *Vizgy,  Horace,  orCatillae 
— giving  the  reason  £or  all  sabjaadive 
verba.  Note  the  aeaoakg  of  aay  fiiar 
lines  in  Virgil  or  Horace,  aad  wiHa  a 
notice  of  any  two  perseas  named  ia 
Catiline.  Qoote  tea  werda  from  the 
passage  trsnalated   yiddiag   SagBah 


IV.  Jaator. — Deeiine  m  <3reelraha- 
racteia  any  three  of  the  iblkwing  aasv- 
oaliie  snbstanti  vea  in  aaooatf  dcoianioD : 
— daatykai  lappoe,  agne,  adelpheB»aD- 
thropoa,  geor|p)s,  kyries,  dikoa;  snA-  of 
these  mnters:— foekn,  deipnen,  dtan, 
phyUoB,  antroB,  hopion,  pMdioa,  bibKen, 
cypeUon;  give  BagHshdarhatlveaflwiu 
them.    Name  the  Qiaek  wofda  ton 


wlidi  Hm  kOfnbag  m  d«riv«d:— 
Agndan,  gtmgm,  •phtbalmio,  |iU«- 
kolQiiijr*  Itooiae,  wmmlMngj^  dont, 
^fiiimtii,  ataro—n^,  poli^,  iIsUk^ 
leope,  itntegetiCi  bftthos,  prtboa,  pu»> 
Mlf,  MOkiCt  WBWBWai  kfpMtiiiD, 
nuons,  stenaignpiij.  Writs  in  GimIc 
—til*  dioMT  of  A  hvbi|adnaii|  the 
ilnB«tl&  of  aliMM,  Uw  gift  «f  ft  l«d. 
•  nitti's  book,  A  bnlhiff^  ohUd,  tho 


fimcwof  •  oliiM*  tho  1«4  if  tiMiidds 

AOd  of  tbo  OITW. 

/SHit0P.— Ffom  thoiwirtigiTMi  oWte 
oompoM  twolTo  phnaos*'  IHoUm  in 
fall  any  six  of  tho  Qtmk  priadliw 
fomi  whiok  tho  9kvn  dinfmtifM  «• 
tafcm.  Meetiaar  9o«M  iB«Mkd»- 
oliMioo  Dpoiii  tlio  oar^  tknpwiw  m 
Xoaophoo,  Mid  oontfaMio  Iho  i 
m  hoMtoftiie. 


Jfihmrj  St0hs* 


Tbs  oloevtioBMy  difino,  Bor.  J.  0. 
M.  Belbw,  boo  mpffitd  •  hfttory  of 
Sbakspero*s  Now  Plaot  htuau 

Timphwioiiii  iriil  oonploto  the  Old 
Twtnmit  portiflB^f  tho  '<  Bihelwoflcr 
lift  unfiaiihid  hj  BanoiA;  Hottmann 
vOI  finish  llw  Mow  Tvlooinl. 

Dr.  Howaon  haf  fartter  Wqatratod 
Ui  fiMoaritothomo  in  **  fierminiai  the 
ChaactorofSt.Panl." 

Tho  IfaHomU  JUmm^  io  oditid  hj 
a  H.  PMmoa,  MJl^  PirfiMoc  of 
MidMB  Bioloij,  King%  Colliga,  Loadoo, 
OMO  Mr.  HattflB,  who  fioa  oot  to 
Indm.  Mr.  Walter  Ba9iha^  odiior  of 
the  Ffmmmt,  ioa-i»>kw  of  WUmd, 
tho  Indian  finanfliir,  and  aatfaflf  of  a 
valaao  of  £n^y%  &c.,  ia  aal>-editir. 

M.  Derbqj,  Arohbtah^eloot  pf 
Paria,  b«a  1818,  waa  Profoiaor  of 
Philoaopby  at  Laograa,  1889—1846, 
dnriqg  the  hMtr  fire  yoan  of  which  he 
ako  taaght  dopDatic  theologj.  0e 
waa  oditir  of  tho  Jfoajtear  CatfiilJ9M0. 
k  author  of  a  w«lc  a  the  **  WomoB  of 
<tf  tU  BiUa,"  "  H0I7  Women,"  &o. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beeeher — father  of  Mts. 
a  B.  8taw»-4ied  at  BioohlyB,  10th 
Jaaaa^.  aged  87. 

Mr.  Sdvand  Tatas  haa  ohasgo  of 
Tengph  Bar,  vice  G.  A.  SaU. 

Gharka  ZV.  (bin  8rd  May»  1826), 
anthor  of  **  Tho  Froebootett,'*  a  norel  ia 
Gonnaa,  has  ioned  a  pootioal  volome 
of  "  SoaadimmaB  Legendk" 

M.  Anioina  Baain»  the  famoaa  French 
Oriental  acbokr,  died  lately,  aged  87.; 


The  Muqok  of  T  iMdwaiw  (ban 
1780)  died  Slat  Jaanaip,  and  ^aot- 
Mipwdanoo  u  piapariog  far  pnbTiMkn. 

The  Rgf.  0.  Merhak,  3.0,  the 
hktiriaa  of  •*Tike  BoMaa  «adw«  the 
Bmfire/'  &e»,  brother  of  Bwaaai  MhI* 
vak»  the  writer  on  *<  Ooknnation,*^  Aa, 
has  haen  appdnlid  Chipkia  af  «be 
Hooae  ot  Commoni. 

Tho  Abbd  da  InBoqne  hna  j«t  ksoid 
a  oelkitioii  of  tke  nnpnblkhad  kHM  if 
laofaM^  tfai  dmaatkl)  and  Uk  mn 
Lank. 

Mr.  S.  &  Balwar  Lptton,  bom  ISM 
(Owen  Meredith),  aathopof "  Tha  Waa- 
dtMB,**  &0.,  haa  been  appointed  Sicre- 
taiy  of  IiigaliaB  al  OaptahagaL 

PiokMr  Badittstedt  la»  atlMplid 
to  watnraliio  the  fipenaerian  Bfanm  k 
apom  oa  **  Tlk  Mairiagaaf  Ckar  Ifan 
the  Terrible." 

fiis  WlUkm  h-BeeMylmiherar  the 
renpwnad  Gilbert  h^Bedcet,  fynally 
Ohkf  Jnatko  of  Viatoik,  haa  iwapiiil 
fame  as  a  poet  wilh  "Tho  Bul'k 
Chaioa.*' 

**A  Hktory  of  the  fltapk 
ketnieaof  Engknd**-^ 
with  a  Dodd— 4s  to  be  the  neat 
ject  of  Mr.  Smiles,  anthor  of  *'.Tha  Life 
ofGeeigo  fitephenaM,"  dte. 

Mesas.  A.  and  a  Bkek  aia  abaat 
to  add  to  Do  Qoiooey's  woriaiaflftewib 
yokme^  whkh  will  contain  aMiaobB  of 
Sbakapsia,  Pops,  Qeatha»  Sahiikr, 
iMnad  Ilka  Maeanky'a  BiogiapliiM 
from  the  EmejfUepmM^ 
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<<Bio«n^iliioal  Sketehw  in  Relation 
to  the  ^ench  BeTolatioD,  Law,  Political 
Eoo&omy,  &e."  bj  Kassaii  W.  Senior 
(bora  1790),  formerlj  a  master  in 
Ohanoerj,  are  in  the  preu. 

The  *'Laboarer*s  Daughter,**  whoee 
** Pearl  of  Days"  during  the  Snndaj 
Prise  Essay  days  created  a  considerable 
sensation,  and  who  shortly  thereafter 
became  the  wile  of  one  of  the  prize 
essayists — Mr.  Farqnhar— is  about  to 
issue  a  Tolume  of  sacred  poems  and 
poems  for  children. 

George  Macdonald,  whose  **  David 
Elginbrod**  has  taken  so  well,  is  en- 
gaged on  a  work  siogularly  fitted 
to  his  powers— <'  A  Life  of  Novalis  "— • 
Fnderick  Von  Hardenberg  (1778— 
.  1 801),  a  lyrist,  novelist,  and  aphorist. 

Dr.  C.  BichardsonX  (boro  1775) 
"  Dictionary  of  the  Enf^lish  Language  " 
is  to  be  issued  in  twenty  parts,  at  4s.  6d. 
each.  It  was  first  published  in  the 
^  Ene^lopmOa  MeiropoiUtma,  and  re- 
issued in  1835. 

''The  MemoiTB  of  Maithal  Soult" 

(1769—1851),  the  first  of  the  mar- 

>ahalB  of  Napoleon's  creation,  and  the 

last  man  trusted  to  by  Louis  Philippe, 

in  the  War  Office,  are  to  be  edited 

-  by  M.  X.  Baymond. 

Every  General  his  own  Historian 
would  form  a  useful  book  now-a-days. 
Genersl  M^Clellan  is  prepaiing  a  His- 
tory of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
We  presume  he  will  rival  General 
Burmide  ! 

John  Kemble's  "  Hotbb  Ferales,  or 
Studies  in  Northern  Arcbssology,''  are 
at  length  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Latham 
.  and  A.  W.  Franks. 

"  The  Great  Stone  Book"  is  to  be 

translated  for  geological  readers,  by 

Professor  D.  T.  Ansted  (bom  1818), 

'  tathor .  of   several  popular  works  on 

Didot's  *'  EQCyelop^ie  Moderne  "  is 
.  compIeted-^tUl  NApoleon  IIL  requires  a 
supplement; .  • 

•  An  Association  has  been  formed  in 
Naples,  for  the  erection  there  of  a 
statue  to  the  originator  of  Italian  na» 
^Dahte. 


Foueher  de  Careil  has  published  a 
work  entitled,  "Descartes  and  ths 
Princess  PalaUne,  or  the  Influence  d 
Oartesianism  on  the  Women  of  the  17th 
Century." 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  has  dramatiud 
her  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.** 

The  Bev.  J.  Mills  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  collated  option  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

Prof.  Ormsby  MaoKnight  Mitchell, 
of  Cindnnati,  author  <2  *'Orbs  of 
Heaven,"  &c.,  died  in  the  Federal 
caznp. 

T.  C«  Grattan  (bora  1796),  appro- 
priately enough  for  the  author  of 
^'Highways  and  Byways,"  ** Tales  of 
Travel,"  &o.,  has  been  appointed  BriUsh 
Consul  at  Teneriflfe. 

-  7%e  Fine  Arts  Quarter^  Smriew  is 
edited  by  B.  B.  Woodward,  Itbnuriau 
to  the  Queen.  A  new  Art  Journal 
has  been  projected  at  Vienna,  edited 
by  Dr.  Von  Liitzen. 

Howard  Staunton,  the  editor  of 
Shakspere,  and  *'  The  Book  of  Ghess,"* 
has  another  good  subject  in  hand— the 
gist  of  which,  we  presume,  has  appeared 
before  in  the  lUustraUd  Lomdom  Nem 
— "  The  Great  Schools  of  England." 

Dr.  Barlow  has  long  favoured  the 
Aihmmwn  with  "  Contributions  to  the 
Critical  Study  of  Dante's  'Commedia,''' 
and  these,  we  presume,  are  now  an- 
nounced as  in  the  press. 

Professor  Argeiander,  Director  of  the 
Observatory  at  Bonn,  has  completed 
his  gigantic  task,  an  **  Atlas  and  Cata- 
logue of  the  Northera  Heavens." 

Carl  Ludwig  Bumker,  Director  of 
the  Brisbane  Observatory  at  Psia- 
matta,  an  ardent  star  cataloguer,  is 
dead. 

The  correspondence  of  Goethe  aod 
Earl  August  has  been  entrusted,  by 
the  Duke  of  Saze- W^mar,  to  the  editor- 
ship of  Dr.  Vogel. 

John  Stuart  Mill  haa  a  work  in  the 
press  on  **  Utilitarianism." 

Bev.  James  Lonsdale,  M.  A.,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Classics  is 
^ng's  College,  in  succession  to  Arch- 
deaoon  Browne. 


^ifotlg  ^n. 


JAMES  WATT^THB  UTILIZATIOJS^  OF  STEAM. 

Thx  perfection  of  the  indnstrial  and  the  economio  arts,  the  utili- 
zation of  natnral  product!  and  powers,  and  the  multiplication  and 
distribution  of  wealth  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  constitute  dyilization. 
To  increase  the  comforts,  conyeniences,  and  elegance  of  ordinary  life 
isy  of  course,  the  cause  of  much  good ;  nor  are  the  accessory  and 
ornamental  results  of  inyentire  genius  incompatible  with  loftiness  of 
character  and  honourable  fidelity.  Far  otherwise,  indeed !  Every 
achierement  in  arts  or  advancement  in  science  is  a  great  help  and 
enooura^^ement  to  the  various,  rich,  and  active  development  ot  indi- 
vidual life — a  gain  alike  to  man  and  to  society.  Sut  it  is  well 
Imown,  that  we  may  provide  mankind  with  many  of  the  commo- 
dities and  embellishments  of  life — 

**  lYarigiA,  atqae  agri  coltiiTM,  mosnia,  leges, 
Aniut,  tIm,  Teitee,  et  cetera  de  geoere  honun 
Pnemia,  delicias  qaoqne  vita  fnnditna  omnes, 
Cannina,  pietnras,  ao  diedala  signa,  politas 
Usna,  et  impigne  limnl  ezperientia  mentia  '*— 

without  succeeding  much  in  rectifying  and  purifjring  the  inner 
nature  of  humanity.  The  external  condition  a^d  social  existence  of 
men  may  be  greatly  improved  and  vastly  modified  without  effecting 
much  change  in  the  development  of  their  individual  enernes,  or 
materially  exalting  their  general  characters.  In  true  civiuzation, 
every  acquisition  of  power  or  increase  of  material  prosperity  ought 
to  reiidize,  in  states  and  individuals,  nobler  efforts  and  loftier  aims ; 
and  each  impulse  towards  good  gained  from  these  sources  ought  to 
speed  the  activity  of  human  thought  into  fresh  fields  of  exertion, 
and  spur  it  on  to  new  endeavours  after  other  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions. The  inner  and  the  outer  life  of  man  ought  in  fact  to  be 
inseparably  interactive  and  reciprocally  influential  in  urging  on  the 
race  to  progress  and  wisdom. 

While,  therefore,  we  hail  the  conquest  of  James  Watt  as  one  of 
the  grandest  efforts  of  utilization;  and  while  we  rejoice  at  the 
wonder-working  applications  of  which  the  steam-engine  is  daily 
showing  itself  to  oe  capable,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  inclined — as 
too  many  popular  writers  and  public  orators  seem  desirous  of  doing 
— ^to  hold  up  the  age  of  steam  as  that  which  has  scaled  the  topmost 
height  of  being,  and  reached  the  acme  of  civi]ization.    Not  leas 
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than  these  men  do  we  admire  the  all-pliant  sldU  with  which 
Industry  links  this  new  worker  to  her  yarious  processes,  and 
Science  regulates  the  adaptations  of  steam  to  the  mechanisms  of 
manufactures  and  commerce.  But  it  seems  proper  for  us  here  to 
indicate  distinctly  our  intense  conviction  that  commercial  facilities, 
mercantile  details,  manufacturing  adaptations,  industrial  progress, 
cheap  production,  constant,  well-paid  work,  the  ready  means  of 
acquiring  wealth,  the  increase  of  social  comforts,  and  the  spread  of 
luxury,  are  not  in  and  for  themselTes  the  most  desirable  or  earthly 
blessings,  nor  are  their  purreyors  and  promoters  the  noblest  bene- 
factors of  their  race.  Greater,  though  not  as  yet  more  widely 
beneficial  than  the  utilitarian  arts,  j*ise  those  that  gratify  and  culture 
the  eesthetic  faculties,  and  teach  men  to  relish  the  pleasing  issues  of 
the  beautiful.  Loftier  still  appear  to  us  the  efibrts  of  philosophy 
— the  questioning  spirit — to  discipline  the  mind,  so  that  it  may 
lovingly  strive  after  the  discovery  of  the  true.  Nobler  far  are  the 
endeavours  of  the  moralist  to  acquire  and  to  disseminate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  good.  And  the  supremest  admiration  of  our  souls  we 
reserve  for  those  who  with  true  and  resolute  minds  attempt  not  only 
to  ascertain,  but  also  to  attain,  the  hol^.  The  Type  and  Exemplur 
of  true  humanity  utilized  all  nature  and  life  to  &se  and  mould  die 
beautiful,  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  holy  into  a  divine  unity,  unto 
the  likeness  of  which  we  are  to  become  conformed ;  for  then  only 
shall  we  reach  the  standard  of  real  excellence,  then  only  attain  the 
perfection  of  our  beinsr. 

In  thus  placing  utilization  at  the  base  of  the  "pyramid  of  human 
blessings,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  multiplex  pro- 
^ss  of  humanity  through  its  agencies  and  means.  It  cannot  be 
justly  scorned  by  any  man.  It  is  the  guardian  of  bodily  health,  of 
social  progress,  and  of  mental  activity ;  it  is  the  vomnse  of  eenrfort, 
wealth,  personal,  social,  and  national  distinotion;  it  is  the  miniBter 
of  private  influence  and  public  edvaneement;  it  is  the  elay  of 
nations,  the  bond  of  men,  the  support  of  hottseholds,  the  benefaotor 
of  all.  But  it  is  neither  of  these  aloite^  Mere  titiliJiition  hat 
worked  some  of  our  sorest  nctional  woes.  The  eloee-pwnti  un- 
regarded crowds  of  our  large  cities,  untrained,  mednoaiteo,  bvibed 
sway  from  all  restraints  of  man,  or  law,  er  God,  m  thB*eariyyeen 
of  our  century,  were  collected  and  massed  by  mere  BtilJKirtion ;  and 
the  long  torture  of  inhnmaniy  protracted  laoour  whieh  it  enfbfoed 
shows  unmistakeably  its  soulless  selfishDese.  The  woijk-seddeoa 
machine-slave  which  it  made  of  m^  then^;  the  Tm8ofteiied*'tqftl  te 
which  it  called  women,  and  immured  cbikbren-— wiiich  impelled  a 
great  poetess  to  cry  out^ — 

*'  L«t  them  fed  that  this  ooU,  metallic  motion 
Js  not  all  the  life  God  fashions  or  reveaUi; 
Let  tbcm  prove  their  inward  ionls  sgainat  the  notiOD, 
That  the  J  li?e  in  jon,  or  under  yon,  oh  wbeele**— • 

n<e  eridenoes  that,  by  itself,  it  does  not  conetiUile  eifilicaiioB^ 


fiat  tbnre  ds  ffoad  jnason  to  hope  that  an  aHisnee  lias  aoif  hem. 
made  4md  •cioaely  entered  mto  between  Ikbe  kigber  elementg  of 
ciriliBstion  tiad  the  utilities  of  life ;  and  that,  whereas  maohmeiy  hM 
heanift  "liieod  4o  the  poor,  tiie  tuoae  will  come  when  it  <wiU  be  tm 
••benfioent  angel." 

To'COtiniate  thevalae  of  the  steom-enguie,  as  a  means  of  improTia^ 
laaiddnd  in  all  his  relations,  would  require  a  volume,  rather  than  « 
paragraph  in  one  brief  essay ;  but  the  ideas  hinted  at  in  the  pso^ 
ceding  paj^  maj  help  tabe  reader  to  a  conception  of  the  true  plaoe  it 
oeeapioa  fin  Wfitd  to  the  whole  life  of  man,  viewed  not  only  as  « 
oaiaKxrt>requinng  but  a  duty-^Loing  being.  And  now  we  miurt 
letum  to  ^e  material  £ekct8  of  the  life  of  James  Watt. 

Though  "Truth  had  wedded  power"  in  Watt's  thonghtfal  schemi^ 
and  inMlculable  capabilities  of  enrichment  and  enfranchisement 
horn  merely,  or  chiefly,  bodily  toil  lay  in  his  felicitous  coatrivanoi^ 
yet  great  di^ovltiea  stood  in  the  way  of  the  practical  application  of 
its  latent  poteneies  to  the  economic  and  industrial  arts.  Watt  was 
poor,  but  eautLaos.  He  would  not  willingly  trust  himself  to  the 
moD^-lendera.  These  was  a  sturdy  honesty  in  him,  too,  whiok 
withheld  him  from  exceeding  his  own  means,  and  a  self^contcdl 
which  tempered  the  glow  of  the  inventor's  enthusiasm  to  a  moderate 
hut  pstient  hopefulness.  The  care-bom  instrument,  instinct  witii 
mind,  was  laid  aside  in  a  delft-ware  manufactory  at  the  Broomielaw 
•—the  name  then  given  to  the  city  portion  oi  the  north  bank  of  the 
Clyde— while  he,  feeling  the  inroad  his  devotion  to  its  oonstruotioia 
had  made  on  hie  bmsinesfl*income, employed  himself  in  sundry  ways, 
eongenial  enough  to  his  own  mind,  though  not  striotly  cognate  to 
his  pgofession,  aooepting  indeed  any  occupation  likely  to  afford 
him  a  settled  way  of  providing  for  tne  necessities  of  home.  StiU 
his  thoughts  could  not  be  entirely  withdrawn  irom  the.uneKampled 
motir&.^wer  wfaidi  ky  rusling  unused,  while  he  was  labouring 
merely  to  be  able  to  pay  all  his  debts.  Dr.-  Blaok  had  introduoea 
him  to  Dr.  Soebuok  (boon  in  Sheffield,  1718),  then  proprietor  of 
Canon  iron^-worka,  two  miles  north-west  of  Falkirk,' and  restdsot  at 
'Kinntal  House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  near  BaBTDw*- 
aionesB,  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  works. 

Hoebaok,  in  planning  the  Canron  works,  had  employed  John 
Smeaten  (bom  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  1724),  -who  had,  >Iike  Watt, 
been  in  early  life  a  philosophical  instvument  maker.  One  of  tiw 
gnnieohemes  of  Boebnek  was  to  use  pit  instead  of  ohar  eoal  in  the 
awnnfaeture  of  iron,  for  which  purpose  he  had  kased  the  Duke  xf( 
BEnmiiton*s  coal  mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bonowatoneas.  The  depth 
of  ^e  eoal  seams,  however,  had  made  him  abnoat  hqpelesB  itf 
•neceaa,  when  he  was  introduced  (to  the  only  man  who  eould,  M 
4hnt  time,  '*-sell  power."  He  made  overtures  of  asaiatanoo  .to 
Wntt,  .aad  iheieaiter  became  intereated  in  the  progress  lof  the 
anrrantioB.  During  1766*6  an  unresewed  intercouxse  on  like'STdneflt 
iaBB>sianitainsd  between  the  two,  pevsonally  and  by  letter.  .Wait 
cocpenmaitted  at  Kinneil  Hoose,  and  £oeb«ick  nade  the  mataiali 
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for  models  and  maehines  at  Canon.  Bnt^  in  1766,  aTrnptoma  of  an 
oncoming  "paxalyBia  of  poTerty'*  began  to  manifest  themselyes  in 
tlie  affairs  ot  the  Canon  projector,  and  fortune  deserted  Boebnck, 
and,  therefore,  Watt.  ^  Amid  care,  and  the  torture  of  a  oonscioosness 
tiiat  there  was  within  their  grasp  a  real  means  of  enridunent, 
more  potent  than  the  fiibled  charm  of  the  alchemist,  and  of  realiaing 
a  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  misers,  they  straggled  on»  downcast 
in  spirit,  though  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 

Tda  success  of  Smeaton  as  a  "  ciyil  engineer,"  a  title  which  he 
was  the  first  to  adopt  as  a  professional  designation,  encouraged 
Watt  to  follow  his  example,  and  relinquish  the  middng  €^  mauie- 
matical  instruments,  &c.,  for  their  use.  In  1767,  he  surveyed  a 
route  for  a  canal  to  imite  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  to  paas 
through  the  Leven,  Loch  Lomond,  Ehdrick,  &o.,  into  the  Forth, 
aboye  Stirling.  Smeaton's  plan  of  joining  the  seas  of  the  east  and 
west  of  Scotland  by  Denny  and  Carron  was  prefened,  and  was  in 
great  part  executea  under  his  direction.  In  Watt's  journ^  to 
London,  to  be  examined  before  Parliament  on  the  rival  schemes,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  ingenioua. 
fanciful,  and  philosophical  poet,  then  resident  at  Lichfield,  and  full 
of  interest  regarding  the  inrentions  with  which  Eamshaw,  Wyatt» 
Kay,  Hargreayes,  l^ul  Arkwright,  &c.,  were  at  that  time  busy,  to 
subdue  **  we  nymph  Ooitypia"  To  him  Watt  disclosed  the  secret 
of  his  engine.  On  this  journey,  too,  probably  at  Dr.  Darwin's  sug- 
gestion, he  first  saw  that  marvel  of  human  ingenuity,  the  manufac- 
tory at  Soho,  through  which  he  was  shown  by  Dr.  Wm.  Snudl, 
wim  whom  he  had  had  some  conversation  regarding  his  machine. 
Through  this  interview,  the  non-success  of  his  canal  scheme  became 
the  means  of  making  the  king-thought  of  the  age  available  for  his 
own  advantage  and  the  benefit  of  others. 

By  May,  1768,  Eoebuck  and  Watt  had  arranged  to  take  oat  a 
patent,  and  the  latter  went  to  London  in  Au^^t,  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Mr.  Boulton  invited  hun  to  Soho.  Here 
he  stayed  a  fortnight.  Dr.  Darwin,  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  £eir,  translator 
of  the  "Chemistry"  of  the  Scoto-Frenoh  philosopher,  J.  P.  Mao^uw, 
and  others  who  liad  been  asked,  met  him  there.  The  chief  topic  of 
conversation  was  the  new  fire-engine,  in  which,  after  full  e^lanations, 
Mr.  Boulton  expressed  a  desire  to  be  "concerned."  Watt's  engage* 
ments  with  Boebuck  prevented  him  from  closing  with  this  offer ; 
but  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  wrote  a  statement  to  Mr.  Boulton, 
explaining  his  position  thus :  "  By  several  unsuccessful  projects  and 
expensive  experiments,  I  had  involved  myself  in  a  considerable 
debt  before  I  nad  brought  the  theory  of  the  fire-engine  to  its  present 
state.  About  three  years  ago,  a  gentleman  [Mr.  John  CraigJ,  who 
was  concerned  with  me,  died.  As  I  had,  at  that  time,  conceived  a 
very  dear  idea  of  my  present  improvements,  and  had  even  made 
some  trial  of  them,  though  not  so  satisfactory  as  has  been  done 
since.  Dr.  Boebuck  agreed  to  take  my  debts  upon  him,  and  to  lay 
out  wliatever  more  money  was  necessary,  either  for  experiments  or 
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■emmng  the  inrentioii;  for  whieh  caiue  I  made  over  to  him  two- 
tiurds  Si  the  property  of  tiie  iiiTention.  The  debts  uid  expeiiBei 
are  now  abont  £1,200.  •  •  •  It  gave  me  great  joy  when  yon 
seemed  to  think  so  faroorably  of  our  scheme  as  to  wisn  to  engage 
in  it.  I  therefore  made  it  my  business,  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  to 
wait  on  the  Dootor,  and  propose  you  as  one. I  wished  he  woidd 
make  an  offer  to,  which  he  agroed  to  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 
Mr.  Boulton  declined  becominff  a  partner  in  the  affair  on  the  terms 
propoeed  by  Dr.  Boebuok,  and  "  neld  off."  Hemmed  in  by  want, 
ana  pressed  with  care.  Watt  still  persisted  in  his  de8i||;n,  and  at 
lengtliy  on  January  6^  1769,  a  patent  was  granted  for  "a  now 
method  (^  leuening  the  cansumpiian  qftieam  andTikel  infire-^nginet.'* 

Dr.  Boebuck  could  adyance  no  money,  and  Watt  was  indebted  to 
the  yoluntary  offer  of  Dr.  Black  for  the  means  of  paying  the  inci- 
dental enenses  of  gaining  this  patent.  Mr.  Boulton  and  Dr.  Small 
assisted  him  in  dnwing  out  a  draft  of  the  specification  for  his 
patent^— tiie  former,  in  explanation  of  his  hesitancy  as  to  partner- 
ship, saying,  in  a  letter  to  Watt,  "  I  was  excited  by  two  objects  to 
offer  you  my  assistance,  which  were,  loye  of  you,  and  We  of  a  money- 
getting,  ingenious  project ;"  and  entering  into  detailed  reasons  for 
resiling.  Dr.  Boebuck  riiortly  afterwards  made  a  more  agreeable 
offer ;  but,  while  negotiations  were  yet  pending  through  Watt,  he 
became  insolvent,  and  the  creditors  of  the  Carron  iron-works,  &o., 
haying  declared  that  they  did  not  "  yalue  the  engine  at  a  farthing," 
a  transfer  from  Carron  to  Soho  became  easier. 

In  the  meantime,  bread  required  to  be  earned,  and  Watt  made  a 
suryey  of  the  canal  from  the  Monkland  coUieries  to  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  nearly  12  miles,  for  which  he  afterwards  became  the 
engineer,  at  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum.  In  1770,  he  was  engaged 
by  the  trustees  for  the  estates  forfeited  by  attainder  in  the  rebellions 
or  1716  and  1745,  to  survey  a  canal  between  Cupar- Angus  and  Perth. 
He  planned,  in  the  same  year,  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde  at  Hamilton, 
and,  at  the  desire  of  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  surveyed  and 
reported  on  the  state  of  that  grand  riyer.  Other  engagements  of  a 
similar  nature  filled  up  the  doubt-distracted  years  1770 — ^73,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: — a  report  on  the  best 
means  of  imraoving  the  harbour  of  Ayr ;  courses  for  canals  through 
Grinan.  and  Tarbet,  from  Hurlet  to  Paisley,  and  from  Inverness  to 
the  western  sea  (now  known  as  the  Caledonian  Canal) ;  the  clearing 
and  rendering  navigable  the  channels  of  the  Leven,  Forth,  Gadie, 
Deyon,  &c. ;  the  supplying  of  Greenock  with  water ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  docks  and  haroours  at  Port  Glasgow. 

While  absent  on  his  survey  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  route,  he 
reoeiyed  notice  of  his  wife's  illDess,  and  on  hurrying  home,  found 
that  she  was  dead.  A  son  and  a  daughter  survived  her.  The 
sadness  of  death  made  the  miseries  of  \i&  more  perplexing,  and  the 

Siefs  and  harassments  of  the  few  preceding  years,  heightened  by 
is  latest  stroke  of  fortune's  spite,  made  him  heart-sick  and  unman- 
ned ;  for  "  Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  days." 


H«  longed  to- leave  the  land  of  hia  diea^pfKHntamite  and  wietilMd- 
aaee  **  to  try  England,  or  to  endeavouv  to  getaooie  laentive  plane 
abroad/^ 

It  waff  JQ^t  at'  this  time  that  the  ineolreMy  of  Boebock  enabled 
Watt  to  enter  mto  terme  with  M».  Bouhoo,  and  ao  to  inspire  hia 
lonff^eherished  ideal  with  a  life  and  morement  whiekmade  it  pn^ 
tioMly  naeftd,  while  it  enabled  him  to  enemae  hia  own.  kilUeava 
seeeipt— "  Come,  my  dear  air,  and  immeme  yovnelf  in  thM  aen^of 
Imaineaa  aa  aeon  aa  posdible,  and  do  not  add  to' the  gnef  <d  y4amr 
frieftda  bj  ffiving.  way  to  the  tide  of  iorr»w."  How  great  a  relief 
thia  was  to*  hii->- 

may  riartly  be  gvesaed  from  hia  plajntiYe  expraaakm  of  vezatioa  ia 
Marcos  1770^  '*It  ia  a  daaaned  thing  for  a  man  to  bflFe  hia  ail 
hanging  by  a  siMle  string.  If  I  had  the  wherewidial  to  pay  the 
loas,  I  don't  tbiak  I  thouVd  so  muck  fear  a  failure ;  bat  I  oannoi 
bear  the  thovp^it  of  other  people  being  losera  by  my  aehemea,  and 
I  have  the  happy  dispeaition- of  always  pamting  the  wosst."    The 

great  sorrow  oi  his  life  was  tempered  to  kim,  ae  we  hanw  seen,  by 
le  opening  ap  of  new  hopes,  oppevtunitiea,  buemeas^  Ac,  wh^e  a 
"  dlQ^light'  of  sneeess  beamed  on*  hie  prospects.  Boulton  arrayed 
with  Boebuck  for  the  transference  of  hie  snare  ia  the  nadertakin^; 
the  latter  and  Watt  sigaed  a  mutual  diaohai^ ;  while  the  fonaer 
and  he  eatered  into  a  fresh  copartnery. 

In  1774^  Watt  removed  to  &k>ho ;  in  1775,  applsoatien  waa  made 
Smt  an  act  of  parliameiit  extending  the  previoHS  patent,  and  tlias 
arolieatioin,  netwithstaading  the  oppotitioa  ot*  the  tamoaa  Bdrnmnd 
Mvke,  was  granted  in  May  of  the  same  year,  tkaa  "  veadae  the 
propertT  of  the  new  enoiaes  in  kim  and  kia  aasigaa  threagk^nt 
Great  Britain  and  the  PlantatioBs  for  twenty*five  yeara  to  eeme.** 
Of  eouvse,  it  was  only  gained  af^r  a  streawoua  oppeaitioA  frem  the 
mixKers  and  engineers  whom  it  would  restrain  fmai  the  use  of  tke 
machine,  unless  pnrchaaed  firom  the  firm  of  Boultett  and  Watt. 

At  l^e  Soho  maaftfaetory  BMokinery  waa  eonatraetsd,  and  weti:« 
men  were  trained  to  mdce  the  variooa  per tiens  el  tke  eDg^me^  and 
gMat  precision,  aceuracy,  and  fitneae  or  part  to  part  was  rapidly 
attained.  The  nee  <yf  the  easgiae  ettteaded^aod  itaadaptaliea*  weae 
maldplied.  This  extensive  deaMuid  indaced  piaaey,  and  te  defend 
themselves  against  that  the  firm  entered  tke  W  ce«rta  wilh  great 
determination,  and  were  uniform^  aaeoeasfbl ;  yet  ao  nameieaa 
were  tkeeraaiois  praetiaed,  that  Watt Oftce wrote,  "I  have  baen 
eo  beeet  with  plagiaries,  that  if  I  had  not  a  very  diatiaet  eecdUe^ieBi 
ef  my  dcnng  it,  their  impadent  assertioaa  would  lead  me  to  dodbib 
wkether  I  waa  the  author  ol  any  iaanrevenMiit  on  the  ateaiB*ea0iae«'* 
The  fame  of  the  eontriraiioe  sprsaa,  and  it  waa  leofaad  afan  aa  m 
keen  in  Tariena  parte  of  the  oonatrjr.  Indeed,  negotiatiaaa  ana^ 
eaily  opened  to  aeeomptiak,  by  its  aid»  what  Fasia  yel  twy  maala 
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requires — ^an  adequctv  vmlj  of  watei.  Its  earlisst  ftpplicatious, 
however,  were  mads^  in  the  minisie  districts,  where  it  speedily 
stLpplanted  iNewcomen^s  engine,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
mining  interests,  which  were  all  bat  stagnant  and  stationary. 

This  cheapened  power,  of  which  the  world  had  so  much  need, 
bmspmL  old  mines,  cavsed  new  onss  to  be  opened,  and  enabled 
tfasae  then  working  ta  yield  a  profit  handsome  enough  to  promote 
enterprise*  This  w»s  especiatfy  the  case  in  GomwaU  aiKl  other 
pLues  where  fuel  wae  seatvse;  and  as  the  price  charged  by  the 
patoatoee  wasodkf — '^a  tlurd  part  of  the  Taloe  of  the  coal  saved  by 
the  new  engine" — ^tteise  extended  as  ita-dlieapneBS  became  manifest. 
Yel  so  great  were-tiie  difficulties  of  bringing  the  stsam -engine  into 
IQBDeral  and  activa  use,  i^t  t^e  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  had 
espeoded  £47,000  belbm  ^ley  began  to  gain  any  return  for  their 
oactlay,  sldU,  labour,  and  enterprise.  Such  ave  me  risks  the  bene^ 
fitstors  of  their  eonntry  require  to  ran  bafbse  the  spirit  of  eaBt<mi 
jields  to  the  genius  of  civtiiaation,  and  before  the  resiitaaoe  of 
igneranee  and  selfldmess  is  overcome.  Moral,  like  physical,  power 
nsqnireB  not  only  to  be  generated  bet  applied ;  and,  to  be  so  applied; 
aato  aesoBSS  the  form  of  force.  It  was  chiefly  the  fortunate  con* 
jnnction  of  the  eppreeiatiTe  minds  of  Boebuck,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  of  Small  and  Sonlton  in  the  second,  that  the  mighty  inventive 
gsnias  of  Watt  wee  freed  from  the  nresenoe  of  those  external  cares 
aad  daily •liis  diftculties  whieh  would  otiierwise  have  consumed  his 
dnfsin  &e  mereprovisionof  home^tnoome,  and  would  have  deprived 
theworld  of  the  vsadiest,  cheapest,  and  most  obedient  <^  servants 
in  every  walk  of  industry. 

Other  maanfcctnres  had  reached  a  point  of  development  when 
tfaeap^iastion  of  a  new  species  of  power  had  become  desirable.  The 
diminia(^.^ngine  in  mtnes  relieved  the  metallic  arts  of  their  great 
OBfeassive  iMuemoe*-  eipense ;  but  the  fictile  aad  textile  industries 
had  nsedb  toe^  of  some  eccmomie  power.  Speed  was  the  great  need, 
fin  on  speed  of  prodoetion  depended  the  profitable  employment  of 
I'liyital,  and  the  oopaeity  to*  pay  labour.  Deamess  was  dearth, 
dafy  Iry  small  peefiis  on  maay  artioles  rapidly  made,  and  snitaUe 
finr  fenseal  nsav  oonM  the  dme  rektiooe  of  iaoome  and  purchase, 
onliaif  and  gein,  he  mainlainsd.  All  arts  had  been  employed  to 
heigihtem  the  vate  ef  ^voductien,  cheapen  its  cost,  and  qutck^i  into 
de^ee^>  by  the  dimion  o§  labenr,  we  working  staff  of  our  facto* 
rias.  nie  tondb  of  a  new  agent  was  intently  reqntred — ^and  this 
chieiy  in  the^oettsa  distnete.    There- 


with aioB  ej«  vaarngmg  Naiads  entt 
From  Iwtberjr  poAi  the  veg«Ubl«  wool; 
WiUi  wirj  teeth  rerolWog  cards  relesse 
The  tangled  koots,  and  smooth  the  rarelled  fleece. 
Next  eomes  the  iron-haad,  with  fingers  6na, 
Gorabs  the  wide  eanl,  and  forms  the  eternal  fine. 
Blew,  with  soft  ffpa>  tlie  whurfing  ean  acqaires 
Vie<tRite«iwias,  and  wiafs  ia  ritiBg  spires. 
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With  qidektMd  ptee  uatoemAy  rolkn  mofn, 

And  these  retain  and  these  extend  the  rove. 

Then  flj  the  spokes,  the  rapid  axles  glow, 

While  slowfy  dronmyolTes  the  Ubooring  wheel  below." 

To  this  tlawly  circumTolving  wheel  Watt  oonld  impart  power  and 
speed,  but  it  required  more  than  these  iwo^-rewiUtriif  of  action. 
He  had  created  power,  but  he  had  not  regulated  the  pulses  of  tdiat 
vigorous  vitality  which  he  had  injected  into  the  inanimate  metals  of 
which  his  engines  were  formed,  and  he  stooped  again  over  the  rude- 
thewed  Samson,  and  at  length  tamed  and  trained  him  into  trust- 
worthiness. The  principles  on  which  the  engine  acted*  and  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  now  endowed,  made  it  easily  adaptable  to 
the  machinery  of  the  industrial  arts ;  and  in  the  very  act  of  fitting 
them  together,  fresh  aptitudes  and  new  powers  were  manifested  in 
each,  and  an  interchanging  series  of  progressive  improvements  was 
beffun,  not  yet  esJiausted,  if  exhaustible. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  pirate  his  inventions,  or  to  evade 
the  protectiv^e  act  which  parliament  had  granted  him ;  and  though 
he  shrank  from  paper  wars,  controversies,  and  law-suits,  he  had 
occasion  often  to  claim  the  strong  hand  of  bis  nation's  justice  to 
maintain  and  defend  his  right.  While  he  readily  and  honourably 
acknowledged  the  efforts  of  co-labourers  in  similar  pursuits,  he 
resolutely  opposed  the  dishonest  appropriators  of  the  scnemes  of  his 
ingenious,  contriving  mind,  patientlv  refuted  their  claims,  or  perse- 
veringly  exposed  the  knavery  by  which  they  sought  to  profit  by  a 
disingenuous  employment  of  his  projects  and  inventions. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Watt,  after  two  years  of  a  widower's  life,  felt  it 
necessary  to  lighten  his  family  cares  by  a  second  marriage,  and 
then  wedded  Anne  Macgregor,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
influential  merchant  and  manufacturer  in  Glaseow.  In  that  year, 
too,  the  Imperial  Government  of  Bussia  offered  nim  employment  at 
a  salary  of  £1,000  per  annum.  This,  however,  he  declined.  In 
1778,  the  Sing  of  France  granted  an  exclusive  privilege  to  the  Soho 
manufacturers,  to  make  and  sell  engines  for  that  country.  Though 
resident  in  Birmingham,  Watt  required  to  superintend  the  intro- 
duction of  his  machinery  throughout  the  country,  and  so  was  brought 
into  contact  with  many  of  those  whose  wants  in  machinery  were 
urgent,  and  this  doubtlessly  set  his  mind  more  eagerly  on  modifying 
his  engine  to  meet  the  extended  needs  of  the  coun^.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  patents  he  secured  and  worked  out,  with  a  note  of 
their  aim,  will  aoundantly  show  the  activity  and  inventive  capacity 
of  his  intellect ; — in  1781,  for  a  regulator,  and  the  sun  and  planet 
wheel;  in  1782,  for  an  expansive  engine,  six  contrivances  for 
regulating  motion,  a  double  stroke  engine,  parallel  motion,  double 
cylinders,  semi-rotative  engine,  and  steam  wheel;  in  1784,  f<qr  a 
rotative  engine,  parsllel  motions,  working  hammers,  improved  gear- 
ing and  working  the  valves,  portable  engines,  and  stesm  carria^ ; 
in  1786,  for  constructing  furnaces,  and  consuming  smoke.    Besidea 
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ihwo,  he  aapplied  a  tteam  and  oondeniaJaon  gnage,  an  indioat(Mr» 
and  a  goyemor. 

It  would  beyainfor  ub  to  attempt  to  explain  the  uses  and  adapta- 
tkna,  the  taTings,  applioations,  and  arrangements  of  which  the 
steam-engine  thns  became  capable.  By  twenty  years'  studious 
thoDght  and  perserering  labour  he  had  soeoeeded  in  creating  a  new 
sonroe  of  power,  and  nad  oontrired  many  invalaable  means  of 
distributing  it  nsefolly  wheresoeyer  and  howsoerer  the  industrial 
arts  demanded;  and  the  clumsy,  intractable,  snorting,  asthmatic, 
weak,  atmospherio  ensine,  of  wmch  he  saw  the  model  m  1763,  had 
been,  bj  the  steady  derelopment  of  that  idea  which  flashed  upon 
his  mind  in  1766,  transformed  into  a  docile,  compact,  serviceable 
machine — ^resistless  as  a  whirlwind,  yet  obedient  as  a  planet  to  its 
IswB— capable  of  adding  its  intense  energy  to  every  branch  of 
manufacturing  activity— a  yeritable  sUam^engiM. 

La  1786,  Bonlton  and  Watt  were  invited  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  Paris,  and  there  met  the  chief  tavans  of  that  empire, 
LavoiBier,  La  Place,  Monge,  Fourcroy,  Berthollet,  the  last  of 
whom  revealed  to  Watt,  who  was  a  well-informed  man  and  a 
ftir  chemist,  the  bleaching  properties  of  chlorine,  and  he,  by  com- 
municating that  discoyery  to  nis  father-in-law,  was  the  nrst  to 
ntomote  the  improvement  of  bleaching  in  this  country.  For  Mr. 
Maegregor  he  also  inyented  a  steam-daring  apparatus,  which  mate- 
rially aided  the  manufacturers,  the  calico  printers,  and  bleachers  of 
cotton,  and  linen  fabrics  in  this  country,  to  produce  speedily,  and 
sell  cheaply. 

Watt's  mind  had  such  a  bent  towards  inyention,  that  he  found  not 
occupation  only  but  amusement  also  in  contrivances  and  disooyeriM. 
In  1780,  he  patented  a  machine  for  copying  letters,  drawings,  &c. ;  in 
1783,  he  communicated  to  Priestley  and  De  Luc  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  water ;  and  in  1784,  his  letter  to  the  latter  waa 
read  beiore  the  Soyal  [Philosophical]  Society,  after  which  he  was 
diosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  a  like 
honour  conferred  upon  him,  in  1785,  by  the  Boyal  Society,  in  London ; 
and  two  years  thereafter  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Batayian  Society.  In  1806,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  waa 
voted  to  him  by  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  and  ten  years  later  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 

La  the  year  1800,  he  retired  from  the  Soho  manufactory,  with  a 
more  than  handsome  competence,  and  transferred  his  interest  in  it 
to  his  two  sons,  James  and  Gregory — the  latter  of  whom,  however, 
died  of  consumption  in  1804.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
afflicting  deaths,  in  rapid  succession,  of  persons  dearly  beloved  by 
Watt— forewamines  of  the  inevitable  yisitant  to  every  man.  Every 
one  feels  the  loneHness  of  age,  when  companions  and  friends  are 
taken  away.  So,  when  Dr.  Boebuok,  in  1794;  Dr.  Black  and 
WiUiam  Withering  (the  botanist),  in  1799 ;  Dr.  Darwin,  in  1802  ^ 
Professor  Bobinson,  in  1805 ;  Dr.  Beddows,  in  1808 ;  Mr.  Boulton, 
in  1809 ;  Dr.  P.  Wilson,  in  1811 ;  De  Luc,  in  1817,  passed  away» 


Waii&U}  mm  if  **^  Aeaaiffn  «f  vkanimg  i^mio  amoog  sbvAgSBt^" 
and  was  saddened  by  the  thought. 

BnA -uureatioa  haat  tkBn  almoBt  gfO!«nir  frooL  ai  faelnt  ta  an  initiiet. 
He  haci,.  in  1787,  pwneti— i^foqgnewinethcd»o(  naking  lampa^  Hm 
aeorefca  of  whioh  heivparted  ta  Ar^aad ;  in  1788  he  constsmAtdtmaL 
hmbnunairt  for  meaanBoiff  tho  apecifio'  gsantj  of  liqfdda ;  in.  1789 
he  fennd  out  a  waif  to  nase  tidieB  ts£  eiastio  ream  without  diaaobin^ 
it.  Smb  thevghta  irere  often  engaged*  in  oontenpiaiing  tb»  atpplkm* 
tioni  of  ateam  to  na/vigation,  the  con8tnietr<ML  ofi  a  ateaoMihaiBe;  he 
had,  in  1786,  a  vrkeA  carriage  **-  of  aome  aba  luder  faand^'*  nai 
expresaed  himaeif  as  at  that  time  **T99Q^tA  to  try  if  Ooik'wavid 
woric  &  minicle  in  teonr  of  theae  cavmges/'  But  thi&  hanv  of  annh. 
adevcel^xmant  had  not  oome,  and  the  true  fiaah  of  invvntiTe  thoo^^ 
on  thia  matter  'was  resasred  for  one  who,  then  hot  a  boy,  waa  «ctng 
as  cowherd  to  widow  AinBlie,  on  the  fiizm  of  Dewley,  and  Watt 
had  died  before  the  rail  axid  wheel  had  been  iadoaed  bgr^*M>fi^ 
Stephenson*  to  enter  into  wedded  life  m-  *'man  and  wifeu" 

In  1785rhe  turned  scene  of  hia  '*idle  thooghta"  to  the  mdcing'of 
an  arithmetical  maohina,  capable  o€  perforatinff  the  peeeesaaa  •f 
nmltiplicatijon  and  diriaion';  in  1791,  he  produced  an  adnficidL 
alabaater,  alnxiet  as  hard  and'  as  tranepaient  aa  marble ;  betwieeB 
180fi-ll,  he  waa  amusing  himaeif  with  oenstraoting  a  likenfiaa  laJha 
for  copying  seoliptaDeay  &o.,  and  aevie  speetmtna  of  the  woik  it 
acfaieyed  were  distributed  among  the  nraefaaniat'a  friaada  aa  **  tbe 
pxadueticMia  of  a  yeong  artist,,  juat  entering  on  hia  83rd  year,"  thus 
leading  the  way  to  the  mechanico-glyptic  processes  of  Bote,  CmllMt 
Chevvrton,  &c. 

In  l^m.  Watt  bought  a  aaall  eatate,  naaied;  Heathfield,  of  aiMMifc 
forty  aoreaef  poor  land,,  with  a  honae  on  it,  in  StalfiivdafaiiBe,  but  a 
the  neigfahonrhood  of  Soho  and  Birmingham,  i:»p  proximity  t»wladK 
it  acqniued  ralne  in  hia  eyea.  In  conaeqnenee  of  th»  prepaity 
qiaalifinataaa  he  waa  aummoned,  m  ISSSt,  to  uadeftaioa  the  bardea^ 
ame  booour  of  the  >flhvievalty,  but  resiated,.  tmd  waa  leLeased  faiK 
the  duty  oi  serriog.  He  alao,  in  hia  later  year s«  pwrehaaed  prepeat^F 
in  Braces  and  Badsor,  on  the-  margin  of  tha  Ythoa  and  **mB 
syivaa  Wye,"  pitohiag  hia  ]MNae>tent  at  the  faimhouae  of  Boldoavk 
lad,  and,  aa  leaident  there,  ha  waa  ammaKmcd  ta  act  aa  riMfiff  of  Hia 
latter  county^  Imt  a^am  sucoeasAdhp-  leaiated.  in  theae  two  hnaaa 
he  oottectad  rouod  hint  the  famikar  fianiturai  taui  ^enda  of  eravpr- 
day  life ;  bl  them  he  epaat  haa  atadioaa  ham»  hia  aeaaoaa  of  aeouA 
iateveooiaer  haa  long,  hipaini|p,  dehght&J  fits  of  noTal  laadiag?  im 


l^n  ha  puffsaed  ma  iimntm  aaonseaants^  and  baa  paaaiea  te 

aunDy  aalnack 


hartieoitaia  andt^craianig  of  fruity  iastbeaahe 
ta  "^  the  aaaidaoos  legiaktiaa"  of  Mtbl  Watt,  by  wheaa  knidiylMft 
iflipenitvTe  anathodaeal^f  WBud  deaimonhe,  wilh  a  few  ooaaaienai  bait 
8Mvt4iTed  and  £Ood-aatmred  attenptaat  rei»Uionv  eapedaliT  is  dk» 
malters  of  kte  houza  and  anuft  aafiend  Inanrtf  to  be  rnlad  aafl 
cnrenmled.  fie  eiept  long  aad  late,  walked  aboufe  aodeaHy,  anMaA 
hinnif  aofdyr  med  fimgalfy,  sead  ma/c^  thonght  araoh,  apalDa 


gftveiy,  bai  wikk  &  spiee  of  dvy  kmnwip,-  wn^  nspMflmrtf  in  hn 
iMUMffiBt  attrasim;  in.  oonversatioa,  aad  mncli  giyea  to  meedoie 
aadlbai. 

JftiMS  Watt,  wli»<  ia<  lioyriioiod  was  on  almvst  coDBtant  twiffeimt 
ham  pttia*  and  -wheae  dB^jv  in.  mmlKM>d*B  priaie-  were  aeUonir  iv«6 
fimna  mlmmABi  gmr  ia  li»  oid  age  Binmger  aafi  heaftlider.  Ear 
maarf  years  baeafotfad iimniuiitj  fromsickneaB^  but  is tkat  anUnunn 
of  iiid  faa  boaanua  ilL  Devoutiy  reoognMsriifcg-  tho  nmqwnng  ma*- 
aaa^ev,  ho  ftlt  xvady  for  th«!  aoleniiieat  ev«nt  of  exiateAae^--iieath'. 
Oft  the  l^brAugaai  ke  expired  at  H^aitkifieidy  in  oabn^  nnaonrowinr 
]MfoiikGod;*^-ffad«r4ifft^erlc«BWBaoiBtheeartbi.  fievcasivtoriM 
in  the  penah  chvrcfa  of  Hutdawoith,  naav*  die  Temafiaa  el  has  halp>- 
kAomr  aad  CrieiMt*  Maitdiew  Beidtoa^  ^Hd  or^r  Jibtoaaly&iiienaoaiai 
mukptmioe,  fVawa  the  ohisel  of  Ghanlmj,  ytaaaairoa  fer  poalerity  tbe 
ovtvMd  oemhhiioe  of  the  adapter,  tke  utilieer  of  one  of  tkelooat 
gi^antie-eaergieaef  aeiare— a  force  aomigblf ,  that  it  aliev^aiip* 
pfaeear  laboair-pDvac  nearly  eqraai  to  that  pvorided  by  the-  aiunifth 
of 'led^iOOO^OOQ  men,  and  ao  eooiaaniiaaV'  tha4i  an  equwaleat  fovcei  to 
that  expeaMlad  by  a  mao  daring  a  long  day  «  work  ean  be  paednaed 
ai  a  oesl  of  al»oait  a  farthdo^«  From  so'  mveh  dradgery,  theny 
doea  it  examp^  maab»  or  Ike  aniaaala  which,  maai  woidd  otkevwiae 
em^oy  in  iawaataries ;  ao  mooh  food  as  vonM.  be  reqamred  for  tha 
a^snta  el  amsh  imrneoae  laboan  it  rekraaaa  for  otner  pmrpoaa*; 
aaid  it  learea  to  maakind  and  hia  living  helpert  tlae  TGgetabte  pre« 
daaAa  of  the  eail  far  tkaar  soatenanee ;  wiiile  life  moves  its*  bn^  metal 
ktaaba,  awl  gathara  the  maiiriinrat  of  the  ei^^BiKlDr  fiMtse  which  all  bat 
▼iUliaee  it  uooa  the  great  eoa^fitlde  oT  the'  earth ;  baadeftr  by  ila 
apBod  ef  aaevemeBt  and  its  litfele  eoai,  it  odwapeoecoameditiea^  aad 
ae  inaraaaea  the'  aaAireaviiB  of  fainaafL  cemibrtR. 

Yet  att  thta  has  bten  the  veavdt  of  one  thought  ftaahed  by  Provi* 
dence  into  a  fittingly  rcci^Heat  aotd,  and  thereafter  pesaefievbigly 
outworked  by  a  struggUng  thiaker,  plodding  slowly  on  to  the 
aceompliahflMAt  ef  hia  gpeai  eoda,  and  at  laat  si&eceeding  in  placing 
within  man's  grasp  a  pofver  that  may  be  yoked  to  the  cotton-mill, 
the  mine,  the  large,  the  pottery,  the  prratin^preaa,  the  railway 
carriage,  the  mighty  aaarebnatuMra;,  in  anresiating  subservience. 
So  great  ia  thought — so  gloriovr  the  endowment  placed  within,  and 
forming  the  being  of  eaeh  indrridnal  of  the  race  of  man — so  singu- 
larly fertile  in  ingenuity  ie  that  nai^tir  Beaaon  with  which  God  has 
bleaaed  humanity,  that  inbora:  mstntty  and  motive-power  which  haa 
been  beatowed  upon  ua  that  w«  might  ^  Bubdue  "  nature.  There  ia 
aarely  no  argument  for  the  giorj  of  homanity  so  potent  as  thia  of 
the  might  that  residea  in  tnese  Tery  miada  of  ours,  and  enablea 
them  to  role  over  the  energies,  £»rceay  and  powers  of  earth,  ocean, 
and  air.  Bnt  if  thia  be  a  denonstration  of  tha  inoakulable  worth  and 
nreciouaneaa  of  thoug^  and  of  tha  aarnl,  in  which  thoughta  are 
begotten,  how  great  ia  the  ooadenaatiea  it  bringa  against  thoae 
w1k>  neglect  the  eoAlapa  ai  the  capMtiea*  by  whieh  buman  life  ia 
ao  heigntened  aad  brighteaad,  eivihaafeioai  ae  aided,  and   man 
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BO  much  more  released  from  the  aiudetieB  connected  witii  hie  snste- 
nftnce  and  comfort.  In  eyery  point  of  view  thought  is  power — a 
power  always  beet  used  and  applied  in  aabmission  to  its  own  and 
Nature's  hiws.  May  all  our  mtents  and  aims,  oar  iacoltiee  and 
capacities,  be  sparred  to  their  utmost  stretch  by  Ihe  thought  of  duty, 
and  may  the  ultimate  success  of  Watt  be  an  encouragement  to  us. 
Lord  Francis  Jeffrey,  Watt's  friend  the  Sdinbunrh  Beriewer, 
has  so  eloquently  descanted  on  the  life,  labours,  and  character  of 
**  Hie  great  im^frover  of  the  steam-engine ;  but  in  truth,  as  to  all  that 
is  admirable  m  its  structure,  or  rast  in  its  utiHty,  *  *  *  its 
mventor"  in  words  so  weU  and  so  widely  known,  that  we  forbear 
to  quote  the  exouisite  phrases  of  a  eulo^  as  lofty  in  language  as 
it  is  accurate  in  fact ; — Sir  Walter  Scott,  m  the  Introduction  to  tiie 
**  Monastery,"  has  pictured  him  so  well  and  so  lovingly,  as  he  saw 
him  once,  in  1817,  on  a  yisit  to  his  native  country ; — ^Lord  Brougham, 
in  a  work  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  has  noted  the  prominent 
charactenstics  of  his  public  labours  and  his  private  life  so  careAilly 
and  elaborately; — ^Arago's  JBUmc  is  so  ornate  and  fascinating; — 
Muirhead's  "Life  of  James  Watt"  is  so  full,  though  so  duU, 
disjointed,  and  disorderly; — ^the  speeches  delivered  by  the  most 
emment  men  of  the  time  in  civic,  political,  scientific,  and  artistio 
circles,  at  the  meeting  held  in  London,  June,  1824,  when  a  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey  was  voted  to  the  chief  inventor  of  the 
age;  and  many  other  publications, — have  so  illustrated  the  various 
and  varied  phases  of  his  intellectual  life,  that  we  cannot  compass 
here  even  an  abridgment  of  their  numerous  excellencies ;  nor  do  we 
feel  that  our  space  can  allow — even  if  it  were  profitable  to  the 
reader,  which  we  doubt — of  a  selection  from  these  able  materials,  so 
widely  attainable.  Almost  every  {joint  has  been  touched  with  a  pencil 
of  light  in  the  monumental  inscription  written  by  Lord  Brougham 
for  the  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey; — which  is  as  follows : — 

Not  to  perpetuate  a  Name 
Which  most  enduze  while  the  peaoeful  Arts  flourish 

But  to  show 

GDhat  mankind  have  learned  to  honour  those 

Who  beet  deaerre  their  gratitude 

The  King 

His  Ministers  and  many  of  the  Nobles 

And  CSommons  of  the  Bealm 

Baised  this  Monument  to 

JAMES  WATT 

Who  directing  the  force  of  an  original  genius 

Early  exercised  in  philosophic  research 

To  the  improvement  of  the 

Steam-Engine 

Enlarged  the  resources  of  his  country 

Increased  the  power  of  man 

And  rose  to  an  eminent  place 

Among  the  most  illustrious  followers  of  Sdenoe 

And  the  real  benefaoton  of  the  world  8.  N. 


W^  TBI  PBHTATIVCH  WBITXIK  BT  UOBWB? 
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WAS  THE  PENTATEUCH  VTRITTEN  BY  MOSES  P  AND 

IS  IT  HISTOEICALLY  TEXJEP 

imnuATim  ibticlb. — rr. 

To  improTe  the  festiyitieB  of  the  msmAffe  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  "  Birmingham  Sunday  School  Union '  puhlished  a  pretty  little 
memprial  book,  which  contained,  in  addition  to  aeyeral  appropriate 
hynma,  an  essay  or  address,  headed,  **  To-day ;  and  a  thousand  yean 
ago ;"  in  which  the  writer  pictures  the  darkness  of  the  past  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  present ;  in  the  course  of  which  these  words 
occur :  "  It  is  said  that  some  years  since  an  ambassador  from  an 
eastern  country  asked  our  gracious  Queen  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness,  and  she  nointea  to  the  Bible,  and  exclaimed,  '  That  is 
what  has  made  England  great,  and  glorious,  and  free/  "  Whether 
she  said  so  or  not,  such  is  the  fact.  Sut  the  Bible  is  something  more 
than  a  charter  for  the  progress  and  development  of  nations :  it  is  the 
source  and  groimdwork  of  the  hope  here  and  the  hope  hereafter  of 
the  poorest  as  of  the  richest,  the  most  literate  and  the  most  illiterate. 
It  is  the  one  book  which,  if  you  damage  or  destroy,  you  damage 
and  destroy  the  hope,  the  faith,  and  the  spiritual  life  of  millions. 
Cowper  well  describes  the  trust  of  the  cottager,  who, — 

"  Jnat  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Biblo  true— 
A  tnith  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew  ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skieSi" 

Damage  and  destroy  the  Bible,  and  chaos  has  come  again  I  We 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  eyery  point,  letter,  word,  and  sentence  in 
the  Bible  is  correct,  any  more  than  we  would  afiBrm  that  eyery  word 
and  action  of  the  best  of  men  is  correct,  although  he  is  a  righteous 
man,  and  liyes  under  the  constant  smile  and  approbation  of  the  liyinsr 
Qod.  We  concede  the  existence  of  immaterial  errors,  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  wondrous  transit  of  the  Bible  through  the  ages, 
and  its  transcription,  which  was  a  work  entrusted  to  and  under- 
taken by  fallible  men.  Common  sense  asks,  and  common  sense 
must  answer.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  under  such  circumstances, 
but  that  there  must  be  errors  P  While,  howeyer,  we  admit  so  much, 
witih  how  mu(^  displeasure  do  we  read  the  words  of  an  English 
Bishop— the  now  notorious  Dr.  Colenso,  in  which  he  affirms  that  the 
Pentateuch,  that  important  groundwork  of  the  whole  Bible,  is  merely 
founded  upon  *' legends."     ''It  is  quite  conoeiyable,"  says  the 


Bishop,  in  his  effort  to  dispose  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  "  that  a  pious  writer  of  later  days  (when  the  taDernacle 
of  the  temple  was  standiog)  miffht  have  inserted  such  passages  in  a 
narrative  already  existing,  which  had  been  composed  as  a  work  of 
imagination,  in  the  attempt  to  reproduce,  from  the  floating  legends 
of  tne  time,  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  for  the 
instruction  of  an  ignorant  people.**  If  it  is  so  conceivable,  it  must 
be  by  sncli  an  imtginstion  aa  that  jxusesaed  by  the  wfiter  him- 
self; certainly  no  jjfwus  i>eader  could  imagine  any  "  pious  writer  " 
palming  upon  the  world  a  collection  of  stories  or  flOatmg  legends  as 
facts,  in  relation  to  a  people  so  histovioaily  iniportant  as  the  Jews. 
Let  the  question  at  issue  oe  decided  as  it  may,  that  is  a  supposition 
BO  wild,  as  to  warrant  general  repudiation  by  men  of  very  common- 
place understanding.  This  statement  is  very  different  id  the 
objeotions  taken  by  the  Poctor  in  his  rarious  carpings  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  his  book.  The  literal  drflSculties  to  whi«i  he -referred 
might  or  might  not  be  open  to  objection ;  but  even  assuming  thst 
Iftiey  were,  and  a  concession  of  that  sort  might  well  he  made,  it 
would  uot  disprove  the  fact  of  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
any  more  than  the  misquotations  of  the  Bishop  himself  from  the 
Biole  would  establish  the  nonexistence  of  the  Bible.*  7.  8.  M.,  in 
the  March  Briiiah  Controversialist,  states,  "  Bishop  Oolenso's  state- 
ments will  he  found  true  after  all,  more  especially  as  up  to  the 
present  time-fliey  have  never  been  refuted."  What  will  be  found 
true  **  after  all  "P  I'lot  his  quoted  statements,  for  that  F.  S.  M.  can 
convince  himself  of  by  a  reference  to  the  first  Bible  he  puts  his  hand 
upon.  As  to  the  Bishop's  statements  never  having  been  ••  refuted,** 
-we  have  only  to  say  that  F.  6.  M.  must  have  been  reading  ordy  the 
lEiishop's  books ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  have  read  the  Bidbop's  books, 
and  the  repUes,  in  the  form  of  books,  pamphlets*  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles;  and  it  is  oiir  conviction  that  no  controversial 
writer  of  any  age  hAs  met  a  more  immediate  and  oonolusive  answer 
to  his  "  statements  *'  than  that  xeeeived  by  Bishop  GoLenso.  Why, 
an  we  were  so  minded,  and  space  could  be  afforded^  it  would  be 

*  And  1be>aonB>of  JudiA,  Er,  vad  Oftan,  tad  61i«Wh,'MBd  Pharea,  aad  Imsmh  ; 
kut  Er  aid  Oaui  di«d  in  t4e  hmd  of  CcBuni;  and  (h»MMM  «f  Piiar«,  Hemo, 
«ad  H«niil<-^^6B.  lAvL  ^LSl"  .  (  Fids  the  flait  volnne  of  Dr.  CokoM^v  woik  oa:ths 
Pontattnch.)  This,  if  fsofeed  iQonMtlf,  woald  fud  ihos  :  *'  Aad  the  ^ons  «f 
jQdah;£r,.and  OnaOraod  ShBlabi  aiidPharas,  and  Zaiah:  bat  Br  And  Onaaditd 
ia  the  land  of  Caoaan.  And  the  sons  of  Pltartz  wxb£  Hesr^n  tad  fiamaU" 
'"  AU  the  fixst-bora  xnalos,  from  a  month  old  and  niiwuda,  o£  those  that  were 
nnnibered,  were  twenty  aod  two  thooaand  two  hundred  and  thneocore  and  thirftaen. 
Numbers  iii.  43.*  (Vide  84th  page,  first  vol.)  The  verse  correctly  quoted  reads 
ihus:  "And  all  the  firstborn  males  bt  tbe  NuxBiEn  of  nabhes,  from  a  maaHh 
•M  and  upward,  of  these  that  were  nnmbered  of  them,  were  twenty  asd  two 
IkeomBd  two  hondteA  aad'tiiffeescore  and  thirteen.**  Inttiie  seeoad  TohtDW  tC'fals 
work  the  Doetor  has  oeirfeoled  fheihtt  miaqaotatioD,  tmt'BO'  natiee  Ia>take9  of'^ka 
Bieoad'oae.  WJut  dayeads— ii  wia  we  have  in  the  nssostegs  of 'the  Biikof^rirhcB 
hsifaiiaiB  malMiaiin nhkh  iiitiailbey  mold  be . 
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tnay  to  Uke  ike  'BiabMp'm  bode,  pantfeKph  by  patagraph,  «nd  .place 
bj  their  aide  the  ansarer  of  man  folly  at  competent  to  reaaon  'aad 
fom  a  jadgment  npon  tbe  aubjeot  as  the  Doctor  hramelf.  The  feet 
h,  the  obj^ionB  ai*e  so  old,  and  bare  been  ao  repeatedly  answered, 
that  they  would  not,  comhrg  from  any  other  source,  hare  excited 
much  attention ;  the  fact  that  they  are  made  by  a  Bishop  constitntea 
their  chief  interest.  To  take  one  or  two  conclusive  answers  to  the 
Biahop'a  difBfulties,  especially  to  his  supposition  that  the  story  of 
the  exodus  is  a  made  up  story,  or  a  eollated  number  of  legends. 
Tha  editopr  of  The  Frets  sayst — 

"  Tli«  aHtgiid  bhiBd«n  art  lo  simple,  aod  so-oVvioas,  tad  dunad  fee  d«tittioB 
m  Uttli  befond  man  oommaa  mom,  wUU,  at  the  mom  ttma,  wm  men  palpifoto,  ta 
•MosnapectB,  t«  anidB  tbaa  toactviliMd  aga,  tkal  their  loogimpatittyis  aMinRBllm. 
b  tba  0Mnid  plaoa,  then  is  tfasl^aboat  ibsm  whieh  prtckidastlis  bfpotbuis  of  ia* 
teQtioQsl  or  concerted  forgery.  Had  tb«se  accoants  been  interpoUled  at  a  4at6r 
date  by  persons  anzioas  to  magaify  tba  begianinipi  of  the  Jeifisb  nattOD,-8iieb  artists 
would  hmve  adjusted  tbe  eircamstanees  of  tbe  Exodus  and  the  requirements  of  tbe 
eeretaonxal  law  to  tbe  mimbers  of  tbe  people  and  the  capabilities lof  tbe  country  which 
they  traversed.  They  would  not  have  made  tbe  congregation  two  millions,  and 
tbe  taboraade  id  which  aH  were  to  SBSSttbts  large  enough  only  ibr  five  thonsand. 
Tbsy  would  not  liafeiy presented  that  this  vast  multitude  eonld  have  satisfied  the 
aaaata  and  eadleti  leligioas  nbesfvanges  sDJoiosdin  Leviticus,  afitcting  as  they  did 
abKVt  every  aelioD  e£  tlwir  lives,  with  the  aid  of  only  three  priertu.  They  weald 
aet  h»re  placed  tbe  eelsbratioa  of  tbe  saorifices,  deraaoding  a  laige  supply  of  par* 
tiealar  birds  in  tbs  midst  ef  a  desert,  where  the  speeiea  was  totally  aaknowa.  Nor 
wseld  they  have  ovsrbeked  tbe  absurdity  ef  enpposbg  that  the  teirat-offiwbgs  of 
the  eatira  peapla  eeald  have  besa  regularly  cutea  up  by  Aana  and  his  two  soas. 
The  eussesaeee  .of  sath  aiistakes  as  these  fcvbids  as  to  <  believe  that-  they  wen 
committed  by  a  deliberate  foigar.  While,  iartbenaoie,  how  they  ceold  have  been 
overlooked  or' tolerated,  ezospt  fmm  a  DBoUng  that  tbeywere  matters  of  very  little 
moBient,  it  Ss  equally  difficult  to  imagine.  It  may  perhaps^  indeed,  occur  to  som^  of 
our  readers  that  the  very  extravagance  of  such  errors  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  guarantee 
that  Christians  have  not  very  much  to  fear  from  them.  These  are  not,  it  may  be 
said,  the  falaehoods  of  deliberate  imposture.  They  are  too  palpable  to  have 
escaped  all  notice  for  a  period  of  two  thousand  years.  Must  we  not  suppose  that 
tbe  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Pentateuch  has  appeared  to  the  many  great 
minds,  which  the  Church  has  numbered  among  her  champions  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  BuflBcieat  to  outweigh  these  objections,  forcible  as  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear?'' 

The  Bishop,  w  a  mathematioian  of  some  celebrity,  has  drawn  more 
attantioa  to  his.  caloolationa  than  to  his  theoloKioal  deduotions*  end 
yet  see  even  in  that^  which  is  eyidently  hisybr^;,  how  he  erra^  The, 
Colenso  c&lculat^s,  fjro^m  a  comparison  of  the  recorded  number  of  the 
first-bom  with  the 'number  of  male  adults,  that  it  would  give 
to  every  mother  of  Israel,  dn  an  average,  forty-two  sons.  To  this 
ttaiemefU  the'ab6ve-qiiot^d  writer  answers : — 

*  The  Bishop,  by  dividing  900,000  by  22,273,  it  would  seem,  finds  the  product 
iMafly  48/  Ahd,  lMferar#,  aondddeS  that  tliere  was  oaly  ooe  nather  oo  an  average 
flareaeb  4t.  ThAfalbiay  of  Ibis  may  enape  e^servalien  m  a  cloadeof  figures,  bal 
if  wa  paf  the  esae  aa  4M  BNOea,  inttaad  of  82,178  times  42,  the  argameat  will  be 
ttm  Mae,  nd  flie'cnw  MSdIiy  peroltfad.    Dr*  OdtHe**  oileaUtthMi  amoaats 
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to  tUs:— When  tiiare  are  42  malflB,  and  oolj  <m«  fint-bora  amoogit  them,  it 
fbUowB  that  there  has  been  bat  one  mother  to  the  42.  No  more  need  be  nid 
to  show  the  mistake.  Bat  let  as  draw  the  matter  fiurlj  oat,  and  eee  how  stands 
Seriptaie  oooaistenoj.  If  there  were  42  males  (aoder  the  ctrcamstanoes  of  the 
•sodos)  and  only  one  fint-born  amongst  them,  the  problem  to  find  the  nnmber  of 
mothers  for  the  42  woald  not  be  worked  as  the  Bishop  hss  done  it,  bat  sabtraetioa 
as  well  ss  dirision  woald  be  pressed  into  senrice.  Of  the  42,  hslf  woald  hare 
sisters  for  first-borns  of  their  families;  one  qaarter  of  the  remaining  21  wonld 
ha?e  lost  their  first-born  brothers  in  infsney,  or  more,  eonsidering  the  crael  order 
from  which  Hoses  narrowlj  escaped ;  and  firam  deaths  of  first-borns  in  a  natarsl  wij, 
or  from  the  sererities  of  slareiy,  or  from  anbelief  and  neglect  of  the  command  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  doorpoets.  Those  who,  from  these  and  other  oanses,  had 
lost  their  first-born  brothers  coold  not  be  set  down  at  less  than  10  or  12  more. 
Now,  if  we  take  21,  6,  and  11,  and  sabtraet  the  total,  37  from  42,  the  average 
nnmber  of  males,  besides  infiuits,  in  the  Uraelitish  camp  to  one  another  would  be 
5  instead  of  42." 

Dr.  Coleuso,  in  noticing  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  are  computed 
at  two  millions,  enquires,  whence  tents  could  be  obtained  for  so 
manjP 

**  Now,"  sajs  the  Bishop,  "  allowing  ten  persons  for  each  tent  (decency  woald 
Barely  reqaire  that  there  shoald  not  be  more  than  this — a  Zala  hat  in  Natal  can- 
tuns,  on  an  aTorage,  only  three  and  a  Aa(/'),  two  millions  of  people  woald  require, 
on  an  aTcrage,  200,000  tents.  How,  then,  did  they  aoqaire  these?  Had  they 
prorided  this  enormoos  namber  in  expectation  of  marching,  when  all  their  reqoest 
was  to  be  allowed  to  go  *  for  three  days  into  the  wildemeaa,' — Ezod.  y.  3  ?  For  thej 
were  not  living  in  tents  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  we  gather  from  the  fact,  that  they 
were  to  take  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  '  strike  it  on  the  tioo  eide-poete,  and  oo  the 
Untdt^oper  door^pattt  of  their  hoases,  Ezod.  ziL  7,  and  none  of  them  was  to  '  go 
out  at  tie  door  of  Ma  home  antil  the  morning,'  ▼.  22." 

The  editor  of  the  John  Bull  thus  replies  to  the  difiiculty  :-* 

"One  would  have  thought,  however,  that  a  nomade  people  in  an  Arabian 
wilderness — a  people  of  those  rude  habits  to  which  the  Mosaic  narrative  points^ 
might  easily  be  imagined  not  to  require  tents  of  a  vexy  elaborate  structure. 
A  shawl  hung  on  a  pole  woald  shelter  a  whole  group  of  such  primitive  bivouackers 
for  a  time;  and  they  had  their  flocks,  by  means  of  which  they  could  continaally  add 
to  their  stock  in  this  way.  Again,  it  asks  if  the  Israelites  themselves  were  sup- 
ported by  miraculous  manna  in  the  desert,  how  did  they  find  food  for  their  flocks 
and  herds?  We  have  no  right  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  desert  must  always 
have  been  so  waste  and  arid  as  it  is  now.  Professor  Stanley  has  recorded  a  variety 
of  facts,  which  tend  to  show  that  this  desolate  region  was  at  some  far  distant 
pericd  much  more  thickly  inhabited,  and  much  more  competent  to  support  human 
life  than  it  now  is." 

These  answers  mi^ht  be  accumulated  to  any  extent ;  one  passage, 
however,  from  its  siugular  pertinence,  not  only  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Colenso,  but  also  to  the  present  inquiry,  may  well  be  quoted  from 
Archdeacon  Tyall,  who  says  :— 

"  There  ia  no  book,  whose  loss  would  cause  so  wide  a  chasm  in  oar  historica] 
knowledge,  aa  the  Old  Testament;  and  if  there  be  a  history  in  the  world  free  from 
imputation,  or  even  surmise  of  forgery  or  fiction,  aa  arising  out  of  any  perceptible 
design,  on  the  part  cither  of  the  historian  or  the  nation,  it  ia  the  Jewish*— 
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■famdiag  at  it  do«,  Ujoad  all  otben,  in  woBdus  and  appamt  improbaUHtiir, 
a^  ia  antjcda  littad  to  find  thai  apiril  of  national  boaating  whidi  Beema  inherant 
in  Iranan  nataxa;  J9t  wban  aueh  aianta  an  raoordad  in  tha  Old  Tastamant^  ii 
aeaaaa  to  ba  vithoat  any  and  whieh  ira  ean  aMgn,  azoapt  tha  aimpla  pnrpoaa  of 
placing  the  nickadneai  of  tha  nation  in  a  mora  ooaapienona  light  In  tha  Tiotoriea 
of  tha  Jawa  no  mantioQ  ia  afar  mada  of  tha  pronaoa  of  tha  ooldian,  or  tha  slUH  of 
tha  ooounandar;  whUat  in  thoir  dafoati  it  ia  na?«r  attamptad  to  aztannata  tha 
diiginca.  IVom  the  boginning  to  tha  and  of  tha  Bibla  I  do  not  xaooUoet  one  word 
iflueh  oui  ba  oonatmad  aa  tha  Umgnaga  of  national  Tanitf;  indeed,  a  more  dark 
aad  nnCamnimbla  portiaitnia  waa  nafer  dnwn  b j  anj  nation  than  that  which  tha 
Jawa  httra  pfaaarrad  of  themaelvaa.  Howafar  important  it  maj  ba  to  demonstrata 
tha  eredibilitj  of  tha  Jawiah  8ciiptona,thair  anthantidty  has  no  logical  oonneetion 
with  tha  andanoea  of  tha  Ghiiatian  reralation.  The  credibiHtj  of  the  hiatorioat 
parte  of  tha  Jawiah  Seriptnrea  ia  tralj  important  to  ns,  inaamneh  aa  from  tha 
firaqnanfc  allnaiona  to  them  in  the  New  Teatament,  tha  authority  of  tiia  latter  may 
seem  to  atand  pledged  for  their  Taradty.  Bnt  tha  tmth  or  falaehood  of  the  history 
of  tha  Now  Teatament  itaalf  dependa  npon  proo6  qoite  independent  of  the  mlraolea 
pciCocmad  by  Moeas.  Tha  oonnaotionf  howerer,  of  the  Chriatian  with  tha  Jewish* 
oewnaaa  mnat  be  aonght,  nol  in  the  miraolea,  nor  in  tha  historieal  parte  of  tha 
Bibla  ganarally,  bnt  in  the  (gpet  and  propheeiea  whioh  those  anoiaat  Seriptnres 
contain;  and  it  wonld  not  a&et  any  part  of  the  argument  on  whieh  the  present 
beliaf  of  Christianity  is  founded,  if  tha  kutoneal  bo^  of  tha  (Hd  Teatament  had 
not  bean  handed  down  to  ua  at  aU." 

In  confirnuttion  tl&At  the  Bishop's  objectioDB,  in  his  second 
▼olnme,  to  the  Moasio  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  are  not  neif» 
and  have  not  now  to  be  answered  for  the  first  time,  we  have  only  to 
anote  from  a  work,  now  long  out  of  print,  by  Mr.  John  Bellamy, 
tne  author  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew.' 
His  work  is  entitled,  "  Anti-Deist,"  being  a  vindication  of  the  Bible 
in  answer  to  the  publication  called  the  "  Deist."    He  says : — 

"  Tha  objaotSon  next  adranced  by  the  *  Deist'  was  made  in  the  early  agea  of  tha 
Christian  church.  He  says:— 'Suppose  the  book  to  be  anooymons,  or,  which  is 
wurse,  aaharad  into  the  world  under  the  name  of  a  person  who,  from  the  internal 
eridanea  of  tha  thing,  conld  not  hata  written  it;  can  it  be  imagined  that  such  a 
badk  would  find  credit  among  people  who  haye  the  least  pretensions  to  reason  or 
fprnnwn  sense?  The  books  of  tha  Pentateuch  bear  many  strong  marks  of  an 
author  long  posterior  to  Moses.  The  book  of  Numbers  qnotss  ue  book  of  tha 
wars  of  tha  Und,  that  Mooea  oould  not  poaeibly  hava  written  the  aooonnt  of  his  own 
death  and  buriaL' 

*'  It  liaa  often  been  asaerted  by  deists  that  the  books  ascribed  to  Moaes  '  are 
mvt%mautt  and  consequently  without  tmihoriiy*  This  is  a  specimen  of  bad 
reasoning.  A  book  may  be  ono^ymoiif,  or  without  a  name,  and  yet  it  may  contain 
m  aeooont  of  things  authmUief  and  consequenUy  not  without  auihorUjf;  and  a 
book  may  have  the  name  of  the  author,  and  yet  oontain  an  account  of  things  which 
an  not  Cms,  like  the  works  of  the  *Deist.'  The  books  ascribed  to  Moses  aia  said 
by  thaaa  objectors  to  bear  internal  eridence  that  they  were  not  written  by  him,  but 
by  '  an  author  long  poaterior  to  Moeea.'  The  internal  evidence  whidi  has  been 
brought  to  prove  this,  is  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  ^Jnd  thete  are  the  hngg  that  reigned  im 
Um  kmd  0f  Bdauiy  he/ore  there  reigned  amy  king  over  the  ehUdren  of  IsraeV 
From  this  paaeage,  these  objectors  say—'  Should  any  dateless  writings  be  found 
wherrai  the  writer  should  say,  "  Theae  thingi  happened  before  the  time  of  Henry 

1863.  .  8 
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U«  S«gbU^'' U  «9dd  be  Mfioiint  •videace  tiMt  tiioh  iRitniK  o^  mt^hsrabMi 
uritttt  before  the  time  ef  Heory  tbe  Eigbth.'  Fnmi  wbioh  theee  miten  eooelade 
tint  the  book  of  Geaeeie,  ee  fer  from  htmng  bcea  written  bj  Moeee,  ooald  not  ham 
been  written  till  the  time  of  Seal  or  David,  who  w«m  the  flnt  king*  «f  lenwl|  ead 
nhich  wee  500  yew*  after  the  time  of  Mooee. 

**  The  whole  of  thie  objeetien  ie  ^Bonded  on  the  mp^Uen  that  flasl  or  DeiHd 
Wtf  the  flimt  king  of  larMl;  which,  if  it  had  been  ao,  weald  prere  that  Mont 
aooldaothaTe  been  the  writer  of  the  booka  aaeribed  to  bin.  The  *  Deist' ahonld 
have  known  a  little  more  of  the  BiUe  before  he  had  atteaspled  to  fublieh  hii  boelb 
tt  wiU,  howoTer,  appear  that  the  Bible  ie  a  beek  eeldoai  nad  bj  him;  lor  we  haiea 
poiitiTe  erideaoe  that  kinga  leiffaed  over  lanel  befve  the  time  of  fianl  or  Davl& 
Inthebookof  Jadgee,  ohap.  s?iu  6,  it  ie  aaid,  *In1ktmdti0t  tkm^wa»mhmg 
4i  Jtiud.*  It  ie  M>  eaid,  chap.  is.  9t, '  WhmAlimthtk  had  rti^nid tkrmyan 
oecr  jMnUU  Coaeeqoently  the  eridenee  that  the  book  of  Qeneaia  eoold  net  be 
written  befve  the  time  of  Sanl  or  David,  beoaaee  it  has  been  erioneumly  aatd  dMt 
tl^v  were  the  firet  kinga  of  lerael,  falla  to  the  grennd. 

**  The  eridenee  that  If oeee  wee  a  king  over  the  Hebiewi  ie  e^nallj  aa  dear  aa 
lihat  of  the  kinge  of  Edon,  or  that  Sanl  and  David  were  klnge  of  laraeL 

<*We  read  that  the  ohiefii  of  the  people  having  aaeemblad,  Meeee,  with  the 
asaistance  of  Jethroi  prince  of  Midian,  gave  dimctieae  for  fonaiog  a  lagolar  fovam- 
ment.  From  thie  period  he  wee  aoknowledged  a  king;  for  it  ia  eeid,  Dent.  ssiliL 
S, '  And  hB  WKU  sno  m  Jt^kmnm  (ue^  in  lerael),  wle*  tkt  kaadi  0/  tie  jieqpii 
and  the  tribet  were  gathered  together.^  Here  we  eee  that  the  work  aieblr,  a  Uy, 
waa  applied  to  Moeee  as  it  was  to  the  kings  of  Edom,  or  to  Saol,  or  to  David,  and 
taallthektagsef  IsraeL  So  that  the  *  Deist' has  been  altogether  mietaken  aa  to 
the  time  and  person  of  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews;  coneeqnentlj  all  the 
hiitorioal,  cbrenolagioal,  and  internal  erideaeot  whioh  he  advances  to  prova  that 
Hoses  wsa  not  the  writer  of  the  books  ascribed  te  him,  oolj  prove  hia  prefiBoai 
i^oranoe  of  the  hiatorj  and  ohronologj  of  the  Bible. 

*'  Now  as  those  objections  are  fairly  answered,  agrseablj  to  the  literal  senaa  ef 
tha  words,  and  proved  to  be  ao  waj  oQectionable,  I  nave  oiilj  to  notice  two  things, 
in  order  to  ascertain  as  dearlj  that  Moees  was  the  writer,  as  that  any  b<wk 
bearing  the  author's  name,  and  not  written  more  than  fif^  years  bdbre  the  ptasent 
tbne,  was  written  by  the  person  whose  name  it  been. 

"  The  first  is,  when  the  person  whoee  name  ie  prefixed  to  the  book  dedans  ha  la 
the  anthor;  the  second,  when  a  whole  nation  gives  testimoay  to  thia  deelamtisB, 
by  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  author. 

*'The  writings  ascribed  to  Homer  have  been  nniversally  acknowledgad  la  hava 
been  written  by  him;  and  the  beet  proof  of  his  being  the  anther  wae,  that  ha 
declared  himself  to  be  eo,  and  that  the  nation  in  whioh  he  lived  acknowledgad  him 
to  have  been  the  author.  The  same  may  be  said  reepecting  the  predaatkuia  of 
Euclid;  and  even  of  our  countrymen,  Milton  and  Newton.  What  stronger  proof 
can  there  be  that  one  wrote  '  Paradise  Loot,*  and  the  other  hia  '  Prindpia,'  thm 
tliat  they  themselvee  declare  it,  and  whioh  were  reedved  as  ench  at  the  time  by 
the  whole  English  nation  ?  It  is  expreesly  sdd,  Dent  uzt.  9, 84,  S5^  96»  that 
Mosea  was  the  writer;  and  the  books  called  the  books  of  Moees  have  not  ooly 
been  reodved  as  written  by  him,  by  the  whde  nation  of  the  Jews  down  to  tba 
present  day,  but  they  were  also  aoknowlsdgsd  as  saoh  by  the  unlvaiad  aeoaent  of 
an  those  ancient  writers  who  lived  nearer  his  time  ;— ^anehoniathen,  liaaatboa» 
fierosus,  and  others,  the  historians  and  poets,  aaaong  tha  PliOBdeiaaa,  Egypt  iansb 
Cbddeans,  and  other  nations,  whose  anthentio  meoMrials  are  still  preserved*  By 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  who  travdled  into  Judea  four  hundred  yeaia  bdbre  Ghrial; 
ooj^  tha  books  of  Moses,  and  introdaeeda  great  pari  of  tham  into  their  wdli^ck 
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AIm  BoDMliit  tbt  PyAngonn,  Dfetom  fllealiM,  8tnib<H  TWiiiiif,  Pltaj,  Javviia], 
nd  Looginvf  glT«  tettimooy  to  the  writioga  of  tb«  Twumthh  fMomui,  u  to  timo, 
plMt,  and  ctrtiunitoDeib  Aom  aU  wbieh  it  U  as  oertalo  thai  the  Pentotonoh  was 
mfittaB  bj  Moaea,  aa  tfaaft  Hontr  wrote  tho  *IUad;'  Miltoo,  'Paradbo  Loat;' 
BMltd,  hia  *ElaaNBta;'  or  Nowtoa,  hia  'Prinoipia:'  to  that  thoro  oan  bo  no 
doabt  ia  tbo  miml  of  anj  impartUI  man  aa  to  tba  gonoiaeiMafl  and  aatheoiieitj  of 
tiw  FantotoMh.    Hoiiea  it  appaaca  that  tbo  ofideueo  wbieh  has  boon  broof hi 

baa  had  no  otbor  tendonor  than  to  oatobUah  tbo  advooaloa 


on  tUa  gMond  baa  had  no  otbor  tondonoj 
if  tba  BiUo  moia  tmilj  ia  tbo  bottof  that  ho  waa  tho  writor,  hj  ahowing  how 
aatifiaiy  ignaamt  tfaaao  aaa  havo  boaa  ooaoomlng  tho  history,  oiTOamatoneoSy 
aaaBora,  eusloiia,  aad  vaagoa  of  tbo  aooloat  Hobrowa.** 

Ia  Ha  "  Apjology  for  the  Bible,"  arising  out  of  Lib  celebrated 
controreray  with  the  notorioas  Thomas  Paine,  Bishop  Watson  thua 
treaifei,  generally,  upon  the  same  topio  ^— 

"To«i  'proeeed  to  ozamiao  tbo  aathenticitj  of  tbo  Biblo;  and  70a  begin,  yon 
say,  with  wiiat  are  called  tho  fire  books  of  Moaeo, — Geneois,  Exodns,  Levitioos, 
Numbers,  and  DenteroDomy.  Tonr  intention,  yon  profess,  is  to  show  that  these 
books  afo  apnrioos,  and  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  them;  and,  still  farther, 
that  thoy  wore  not  written  in  tho  time  of  Hoses,  nor  till  soreral  hundred  years 
aitefwaids;  that  thoy  are  no  other  than  an  attempted  history  of  tho  life  of  Hosco, 
and  of  tlio  times  in  wbioh  ho  is  said  to  hare  lived,  and  also  of  the  timea  prior 
thereto,  written  by  aomo  voiy  ignorant  aad  stnpid  pretender  to  anthorship,  several 
bondrod  yean  after  tho  death  of  Mooes.* — In  this  paasago  the  utmost  force  of  your 
attack  on  Hie  authority  of  the  fire  books  of  Moses  is  clearly  stated.  You  are  not 
tbo  first  who  has  started  thie  diiBeuity  ;  it  ia  a  difficulty  indeed  of  modem  date, 
bavlng  not  been  board  of  either  in  the  synagogue  or  out  of  it  till  the  twelfth 
asatery •  Aboat  thai  time,  Sben  JSsra,  a  Jew  of  great  erudition,  notioed  some 
paasagsa  (tho  same  that  yon  bavo  bronglit  forward)  in  tlio  flnt  five  hooka  of  tlio 
BibW,  wbieb  hb  tlioogbt  bad  not  i>eon  written  by  Moaea,  but  inserted  by  somo 
pssaon  after  tbo  doattii  of  Mosos.  But  he  was  £sr  from  maintaining,  aa  yon  do^ 
that  tbeaa  booka  were  written  by  some  ignorant  and  stupid  pretender  to  author- 
abip  many  hundred  yeara  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Sobbei  contends  that  tho 
booka  of  Moaea  are  ao  called,  not  from  their  baring  been  written  by  Moses,  but 
fkom  tboir  eontaloing  an  aoeoont  of  Mooes.  Spinoza  supported  the  same  opinion  ; 
and  Le  CkrCt  a  veiy  able  theological  critic  of  the  last  and  present  century,  once 
eotertainad  the  aamo  notion.  You  see  that  this  fancy  has  had  some  patrons 
bafere  yon;  tbo  merit  or  tbo  demerit,  the  sagacity  or  temerity  of  having  asserted 
diat  Moaea  ia  not  tho  aatlior  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  excluotrely  yours.  Le  CUre 
iadaod,  yoa  mnst  not  boast  of.  When  his  judgment  waa  matured  by  age,  he  was 
K^*^  of  wliat  ho  had  written  on  tho  anbject  in  his  younger  years;  he  made  a 
pnbUe  raoaatation  of  hia  error,  by  annexing  to  bis  *  Commentary  on  Genesis '  a 
latin  dissartotaon*— oonosmiog  Moses,  tlie  author  of  tho  Pentoteuch,aod  his  design 
to  eompoBiag  it.  If  in  your  fhtaro  life  you  should  eliaooo  to  change  yonr  opinion  on 
tba  aaljoet,  it  will  bo  ao  honour  to  your  character  to  emulate  the  integrity,  and 
to  imitate  tho  example,  of  £•  CUrc,  The  Bible  ia  not  tho  only  book  which  haa 
aador|p»a  tbo  bte  of  being  reprobated  as  spurious,  after  it  bad  been  reoeired  as 
gottoina  and  authentic  ibr  many  ages.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  history  of 
Hendalmt  waa  written  in  the  time  of  Ccmtanime^  and  thst  the  classics  an 
Iwgoiioa  of  the  thirteenth  or  fonrtoenth  oentuzy.  These  extravagant  reveries 
iiuaad  tba  world  at  tbo  time  of  their  poblieation,  and  have  long  since  sunk  into 
obfiriae.  Ton  cateam  all  prophote  to  bo  tuob  lying  rascals,  that  I  dan  not  ventnro 
to  piadiot  tho  late  of  yonr  book. 
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*'  B«fbr»  joa  prodace  jwa  nam  otgcetioos  to  the  gaoiiineiMM  of  the  books  oC. 

Moooft,  70a  Miert  'that  there  U  no  affinnative  eridence  that  Moses  is  the  author 
of  them.' — ^Whatl  do  affirmative  eridenoo?  In  the  eloTenth  oentnty  Maimomiim 
drew  np  a  confenion  of  faith  for  the  Jews,  which  all  of  them  at  this  day  admit; 
it  consists  of  only  thirteen  artioles,  and  two  of  them  have  respeot  to  Ifoaes;  one 
affinniog  the  anthenticity,  the  other  the  genoinenosa  of  his  books.  The  doetrinss 
and  prophecy  of  Moses  are  true.  The  law  that  we  have  was  given  by  Mosos. 
This  iB  the  faith  of  the  Jews  at  present,  and  has  been  their  faith  ever  ainos  the 
destmction  of  their  city  and  temple ;  it  was  their  £uth  in  the  tine  when  the 
aatbors  of  the  New  Testament  wrote;  it  waa  their  faith  during  their  captivity  in 
Babylon  ;  in  the  time  of  their  kings  and  jadges;  and  no  period  oan  be  shown, 
firom  the  sge  of  Moses  to  the  present  honr,  in  which  it  was  not  their  fidth.  Is 
this  no  affirmative  evidenoe  ?    I  cannot  desire  stronger." 

Wben,  then,  Dr.  Colenso  states  tliat  he  waits  for  the  answer  of 
the  bench  of  Bishops,  ma^  he  not  be  answered  that  their  reply 
is  needless,  seeing  that  his  objections—not  his  indeed,  but  the 
objections  which  were  made  long  before  he  was  bom,  and  there* 
fore  only  objections  used  by  him — ^have,  at  the  hands  of  those  as 
learnedly  competent  as  the  Bishop  himself,  received  a  full  and 
sufficient  answer?  J.J. 

NXOATIYB  ABTICLB. — ^lY. 

No  seriously  minded  Christian  needs  feel  alarmed,  as  if  the 
mainstay  of  his  faith  were  shattered,  because  we  assert  that  "  the 
Pentateuch  "  was  not  **  written  by  Moses,"  and  that  its  contents  are 
not  **  historically  true."  B^  the  grace  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  granted  under  the  chnstian  dispensation  to  teach  us  what  we 
are  to  believe,  and  so  to  bring  comfort  to  those  whose  souls  "  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness."  If  belief  is  to  be  effectiye  on  human 
life,  to  give  it  a  divineness  and  a  holiness  it  cannot  otherwise  possess, 
it  roust  be  by  entering  into  and  working  within  the  heart  with 
Deific  power — with  transforming  efficacy.  The  philosophy  of  belief 
has  yet  to  be  learned  in  its  merest  elements  by  those  who  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  regard  every  letter,  figjure,  aj^llable,  word, 
and  sentence  of  the  Bible  in  the  form  we  have  it  as  directly,  speci- 
fically, and  individually  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  one 
only  living  and  true  God.  This  is  the  veriest  idolatry  of  the  letter 
which  killeth,  and  the  most  foolish  neglect  of  the  spirit  which 
giveth  life.  God  can  and  does  work  out  His  own  puipoees  with  and 
by,  in  and  upon  us,  among  and  in  spite  of  our  follies,  vices,  and 
sins~-as  He  worked  out  of  old  times  tne  going  down  into  Egypt  by 
a  dream,  and  the  going  out  thence  by  miraculous  plagues — the 
destruction  of  Goliath  by  a  pebble  from  the  brook,  and  of  Sisera 
by  a  woman's  treachery,  of  Absalom  by  an  accident,  and  of  Joash 
by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  servants.  Ordinary  human  agencies 
are  pliable  in  tlie  counsels  of  the  Omnipotent  for  the  working  out 
of  extraordinary,  because  Divine  ends.  So  if  out  of  our  individaal 
beliefs  God  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  His  good  pleasure, 
all  is  well. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  tlie  JewB  beliered  the  Pentatenehi  and 
that  inflaenced  by  it  they  became  a  separate  and  peculiar  people — 
a  foienumer  people  who  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah ; 
bat  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
Fire  Books,  much  less  does  it  prore  that  these  were  the  yeritable 
writmgi  of  Moses.  True,  Jesus  says  they  have  Moaes  and  the 
prophets,  let  them  hear  them ;  but  that  only  implies  a  reference  to 
these  books  under  their  c6mmon  designation,  and  no  more  proves 
the  actual  authorship  than  Paul's  adoption  of  the  language  of 
Menander  in  his  speech  at  Athens  is  evidence  of  the  harmony 
between  Greek  mytholoc^y  and  the  Christology  of  the  apostle  to 
the  Grentiles.  The  Greea  s  mythology  was  a  grand  series  of  pic- 
torial and  sculptural  fancies,  but  in  so  far  as  it  influenced  the  Greek 
mind,  it  produced  historic  results  upon  an  unhistoric  basis. 

No  apprehension  needs  be  felt,  tnerefore,  at  the  negatiye  of  this 

3ueation  being  proven  to  be  the  correct  opinion  on  the  subject. 
iTo  essential  of  salvation  is  involved  in  the  question,  and  no  article 
of  christian  faith  is  reslly  negatived  by  its  assertion.  '*  All  Scrip- 
ture" may  still  be  regardea  as  "given  by  inspiration  of  God" 
(though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  words  were  written  before 
our  canon  was  complete) ;  for  only  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  that 
is,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  them  that  by  faith  receive 
them»  are  they  made,  or  can  tney  oecome,  efifectual  for  salvation. 

In  regard  to  the  first  portion  of  the  matter  of  this  debate,  we 
observe, — 

The  Pentateuch  neither  possesses  the  unity  of  tone,  feeling, 
style,  or  narrative  which  we  always  expect  in  the  works  of  one 
author, — ^for  example,  in  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Livy,  Thiers, 
or  D'Aubign^.  The  flowing,  picturesque  record  of  Genesis,  full  of 
tprand  Idyllic  poetry — ^the  magnificent  *'  visions  "  of  the  creation, 
Koah's  life,  Abraham's  wanderings,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gromorrah,  the  biozraphy  of  Isaac,  and  the  world-renowned  pastoral 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  &c. — is  quite  distinct  from  the  minute, 
technical,  bondaging  Book  of  Leviticus ;  and  the  jejune  cataJo^es 
of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  cannot  be  harmonized, 
but  contain  more  divergencies  and  divarications  than  all  the  four 
Gospels,  with  their  Straussian  loopholes,  aflbrd — especially  in  their 
sabbatism.  See  £xod.  xx.  8 — 11,  where  the  rest  of  God  is  given  as 
the  reason  for  observing  the  sabbath ;  and  Dent.  v.  12 — 15,  where 
the  release  from  Egypt  is  given  as  the  reason.  The  alterations  in 
the  Deuteronomic  law,  and  that  contained  in  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  are  very  numerous,  and  incapable  of  reconciliation— 
as  the  productions  of  on^  and  the  same  author.  Eead  even  the  1st 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  mark  the  transition  of  style  between 
the  first  six  verses  and  those  contained  in  chap,  i.,  verse  7,  to  chap, 
iv.,  verse  41 ;  and  again,  chap.  iv.  verse  41,  to  chap.  v.  verse  1, 
and  the  worlc  of  an  editor  will  be  plain.  So  also  in  chaps,  xxix., 
xxxiii.,  and  xxxiv.  In  all  these  passages,  and  many  besides,  the 
hand  of  an  editor  is  palpably  present.  « 
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MoUB  maai  have  known  kis  awn  aae.  yet  Uie  wriiber  of  XzodxiB 
makes  him  eighty  yean  of  i^  when  he  aaktd  Pharaoh  Co  rekaae 
the  Hebrews,  aad  makes  the  Jews  eat  maona  for^  yean  i&  tiie 
wilderness,  yet  the  writer  in  Deuteronony  makes  Mosaa  die  agad 
120  years. 

To  the  same  purpose  I  present  to  the  reader  an  axiraot  homt  the 
English  translation  of  Spmoaa*s  *'  Traotatus  Theologioo^politiMM^*' 
of  date  1689,  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  pcssesior  ot  tkia  rafo 
work,  viz.  :— 

*'  First,  the  writer  of  ibeee  books  doth  not  only  spesk  of  Koses  in  the  thod 
periKMi,  bat  also  testiSes  tnenj  things  of  him,  namelj,  God  epftke  with  Mosei,  God 
spake  with  him  face  to  face,  '  Moses  was  the  meekert  of  all  men,'  Numb.  siL  8  ; 
'Now  the  man  Hoses  was  veiy  meek,  abote  all  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth* 
'  Moses  WAS  wroth  with  the  oJ&oen  sif  the  best,'  Numb.  auzL  14  ;  *lfoses,  the  BMa 
•f  God;  Deat  uxiil  1  ;  'Hoses,  tiie  servant  of  theLetd,  dyed,*  Deot  suit.  5; 
'  And  there  arobe  not  a  prophet  smoe  in  Israel  like  oilo  Moses,*  rm,  10,  bafc  la 
DeateroDoray,  where  the  law  which  Mescs  wrote  and  dtekrad  to  4he  psoplo  ia  asfc 
down,  MoecB  speaketh  and  tells  them  what  he  did  in  the  fiiat  person,  chsfw  U. 
1,  17 :  *  The  Lord  spake  onto  me,  and  I  prayed  f  bat  then  agaia^  after  the  histSMSii 
had  repeated  Moses*  words,  he  goes  on  and  again  speaks  in  ihs  third  psnoB^ 
dedariog  how  Moses  deliyered  to  the  people  in  writing  that  law  ^hich  he  had 
published.    Lastly,  the  historian  rektes  how  Meses  warned  and  admonished  the 
people,  and  ended  his  life;  all  which — namely,  the  manner  of  speaking,  the  testimosj 
and  character  given  of  Moses,  with  the  context  of  the  whole  history— folly  satiify 
that  the  books  were  not  written  by  Moses,  bat  by  some  other  penwn.    Sooondly,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  history  doth  not  only  relate  how  Moses  dyed,  ww 
bwyed,  and  that  the  Jews  moomsd  thirty  days  for  hkn,  bot  making  Ukoirin  a 
oompariscn  between  him  and  ail  the  other  prophets  that  lived  after  Mm,  saith,  ha 
eaeeked  them  all.  Dent  zxir.  10,  which,  as  it  is  the  testimony  Me«o  ooald  «* 
give  of  hiouelf,  so  coold  no  other  man  who  tmmedialely  foUowed  him,  bnt  it  mast 
nMessarily  be  one  who  lived  many  ages  aftsr  him,  beeanse  ho  apeafceth  of  the  tarn 
past,  saying,  there  ofioM  not  a  preset  since;  and  of  bia  borial  he  saith^ '  No  asB 
knoweth  it  taUo  thu  <f«y.'    Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  history  calla  assM 
places  by  names  which  they  had  not  in  Moees*  time,  bnt  by  others  given  long  ailor. 
Gen.  xiv.  14  it  is  said,  Abraham  pnraned  his  enemies  nnto  Dan,  which  name  was 
never  Kiven  to  that  city  till  long  after  the  death  of  Joshna,  as  appears  by  JadgiH 
zvm.  29, '  And  they  called  the  narae  of  the  city  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  thob 
fsther,  who  was  bom  nuto  Israel:  howbeit  the  name  of  the  city  waa  Ltiah  at  the 
first.*    Fourthly,  it  n  to  be  observed  that  the  histories  are  oontlnned  for  a  Vm%im. 
time  than  Moses  lived;  far  Ezodns  xvi.  S2  it  is  said,  'The  ohUdren  of  land  did 
oat  manna  forty  years,  nntil  they  came  to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Onaana/ 
namely,  till  the  time  mentioned  in  Josh.  v.  12.    In  the  book  of  Gen.  zzavL  411, 
'  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  ia  the  Und  of  fidem  before  then  nlgasd  a^f 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel,'  the  historian,  withoat  doabt,  there  doel^nfeh  «haS 
kings  the  Edomites  had  before  David  eonqaered  diem  and  set  governors  over  then, 
as  sppesrs  in  the  second  book  of  Samne)  vi.  11, 14.    By  all  tbia  it  ia  as  dsa^  as 
day  that  the  Pentatench  was  not  written  by  Moses.**— ^p.  200—203. 

See  also  Hobbes'  "  Leriathaa,*'  Pbrt  III.,  par.  38,  for  the  grcmiidi 
of  briiering  that  it  is  '*  sufficiently  evident  that  the  fire  booka  «f 
Moses  were  written  after  his  tisse.** 

Similarly  it«may  be  argued  that,  iaSMBiiek  as  Uie  P^iiiatsmsh 
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■iiciUd  the  BalMMial  life  e£  the  J«W9,  and  BidNwrred  tlw  pm-potWi 
of  heftTis*  it  bas  had  a  place  in  the  Nterd  of  Gh>d'a  proTideittiail 
dealinga  nitb  biaaMinity,  not  foot  ita  litenl  troth,  but  for  ita  operaiCit^e 
power  upon,  that  oalaoD,  mod  upon  tlM  aabseqQent  etolotioiM  aad 
lerolutioBa  of  hiatoiT.  Ther  aro  exhibited  to  va  aa  the  origma  of 
the  Jefaoviatic  monotheiim  of  the  Hebrevre;  aathe  noaada  <v  l^eir 
historic  iaolation,  as  the  means  by  which  the  torn  of  their  thonghta, 
habits,  life,  and  worship  was  changed,  and  kept  different  from  the 
idolatrous  nations  around  them,  and  as  the  means  by  which  they 
were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  Divine  One  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  m  precise  accordance  at  once  with  the  purposes  of  God  and 
the  interests  of  man.  The  Jehovistie  worship  inaugurated  by  the 
Pentateuch  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  Egyptic,  the  Nineyetic, 
the  Chaldaic,  the  Babylonio,  the  Greek  and  iioman  mythology. 
Bach  had  ita  own  historie  purpose  to  fulfil,  and  then  perish.  2vCgi 
are  all  bat  ioipotent ;  Mt  is  yet  the  most  powerful  and  effioaeifliWB 
form  of  worship,  in  its  christian  development,  in  the  wide  circle  of 
humanity.    Civilization  smiles  where  it  spreads. 

Moses  says  in  Exodus  that  he  got  his  name  because  he  was 
drawn  out  of  the  water ;  yet  his  name  is  Hebrew,  and  not  Egyptic. 
A^ain,  Moeea  pniaes  him«elf-*if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the  auiSior 
— n  a  way  more  egolwtical  than  Xenophon,  0»aar,  or  Bouaaaaii 
katve  done.  Sxod*  ir. ;  Numb.  xii.  8 ;  Deut.  ix.,  Ac.  The  diaraclar 
of  Moaea  ia  not  oonaistently  maintained  throughout,  nor  ia  ik» 
tettor  of  the  j^iilosophj^  of  Eaodus  at  all  like  that  of  Deuteronomy  ^ 
— the  former  is  hortative  and  persuasive,  the  latter  ia  full  of  oursiiig 
and  biMemcaa.  The  ehroncdogy  of  the  Creation,  Deluge,  Exodaa,  the 
iaaldttttioa  of  the  Lefitieal  prieal^ood,  does  not  hannoniae  with  that 
of  any  other  hietovy,  nor  do  the  eventa  of  the  Tariecia  hooka  fit  i&te 
eachotherwith  exactneas  either  in  Uieir  naonnatiener^eir  atrle.  WIm 
OMi  harmonise  Dent,  xxxiii.  1 — 6  with  the  other  tets  of  the  Fenta- 
teneh  P  The  aeeond  Terse  seems  bonowed  from  Uab.  iii.  8  and  Duo* 
w.  10;  aad  the  fifth  tmm  Job  xdx.  28.  When  was  Ifosae  ^^J=0£>>^ 
JeahumnF  and  where  do  we  find  a  record  of  hie  reignP  The  mi 
<dnDter  of  Deaterooomy  is  evidently  a  paraphrase,  or  rather  imiiatftaili 
ofOen.xUK.  The  diaptera  in  Numbers  v.  to  x.aTOibr  the  moet  part 
additiooa  to  thoae  given  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus — afterthoughts,  aa 
it  WW-  and  on  a  oarefol  perosid  it  well  be  found  diffieult  to  reoea- 
eiie  several  of  its  paaeagea  with  the  parallel  enea  in  Sxodua.  The 
foUowiag  paaaagea  do  not  seem  to  us  oapabie  of  any  ^pianatuMi 
upon  tbe  hypotheais  that  Moeaa  was  the  jwritar :  Ecoa.  vi.  lS--fi8  ; 
s.  1*-^;  lluaib.  xxxii.  4i  ;  Deut.  x.  6,  ».  To  eritaeifie  the  curiam 
diaerepaasMa  of  the  holy  text  would  demand  an  extent  of  apaee  not 
•ratable  heva;  but  the  writer  beiSeves  that  the  leaders  of  ClM 
BrUisk  CatUr&oersialitt  are  thoughtful  and  honest,  and  that  thejr 
vili  inqioiM  dS%ently,  and  aeareh  the  ScApturea  leaaonafely,  and  u 
they  de  ao  he  doaa  not  doubt  l^t  they  will  at  leaat  learn  this  leaaoA 
flpom  ita  pervaal,  via..  That  in  aU  flatten  of  belief,  tolevaaee  is  o«r 
duty;  thatmattenef  pcaettoe alone 4em«ad our aovalraj^rebBtiea; 
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and  that  in  all  thinss  a  reasonable  belief  is  better  than  a'  super- 
stitious  acceptance  of  dogmas :  but  especially  that  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  better  than  any  sacrifice,  least  of  all  the  sacrifice  of  our 
character  as  intelligent  creatures  and  worshippers.  And  may  the 
Ghreat  Instructor  enable  each  one  of  us  so  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
9fi  te  deriye  from  it  the  lessons  of  eternal  life.  Obphas. 


18  THE  PEEMANENT  CONNECTION  OP  THE  BRITISH 
COLONIES  WITH  THE  MOTHEE  COUNTEY  DE- 
SIEABLE  P 

APFIBMATIYE  ASTICLB. — ^III. 

Wb  are  not  of  those  who  would  advocate  any  question  from 
party  spirit;  in  fact,  the  British  ControvertiaUsU  arenotpartisaSis; 
they  are  seekers  after  truth  for  the  love  of  it,  and  Tollow  its 
leaaings  wherever  its  li^ht  indicates  the  path  of  duty.  It  is 
customary  for  the  affirmative  of  this  question  to  be  held  by  conser* 
yative  politicians,  and  its  negative  to  be  advocated  by  those  violent 
demagogues,  those  dangerous  fellows,  that  rabble,  the  RctdicaU* 
Of  the  latter  class  of  politicians,  we  happen  to  be  an  insignificant 
unit ;  but  we  hold  most  tenaciously  the  afirmative,  that  the  per- 
manent connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country  is 
desirable.  It  may  provoke  risibility^  on  the  part  of  our  opponents, 
but  we  cannot  help  it.  We  are  smoere ;'  but  as  living  martyrs  to 
the  truth,  we  conscientiously  adhere  to  our  convictions,  until  he 
who  hath  more  light  shall  dispel  the  gloom  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  which  he  considers  now  overcasts  our  mental  constitution. 

It  may  be  tauntingly  said  we  are,  .as  Eadicab,  disloyal  subjects, 
and  un&ithful  to  our  oountir.  We  reply,  We  are  the  only  true 
oonservatives  of  our  country  s  best  and  t^est  interests,  and  the 
most  loyal  of  our  beloved  Queen's  subjects.  The  fact  that  we 
advocate  the  affirmative  of  this  question  is  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  aBSumption.  We  ardently  long  for  the  perfect  unity  and 
invincible  power  for  good  of  tne  Anglo-Saxon  race,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  great  moving  power  of  civiliaati^m  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  Hence  we  are  the  best  pataiots,  the  most 
loyal  Britons. 

M.  H.  commences  by  an  apparent  truism,  but  which  in  realitj  is 
a  fallacy.  This  question  can  only  be  viewed  as  all  other  questions 
of  a  similar  nature,  in  its  mutuality  of  relationship;  for  in  all 
questions  of  social  politics  there  is  the  constant  relationship  of 
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right  and  daty,  inriTile^e  and  obligation,  benefit  reoeired  and 
•erriee  owing.  Esnecially  in  this  true  with  the  relationship  of 
mother  ootmtry  ana  colony.  If  a  policy  be  nnrmed  by  either 
punely  selfish,  and  by  consequence  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
other,  that  policy  is  by  necessity  inevitably  suicidal,  and  must 
ultimate  in  tne  separation  of  those  bonds  which  held  the  injured  in 
alsnsh  subjection  to  the  tvrant  policy.  The  cases  of  those  nations 
mentioned  by  M.  H.  fully  substantiate  this  point.  The  philo- 
loffieal  and  ethnological  remarks  of  M.  H.  are  judicious  and  care- 
fimy  expressed,  and  we  regret  that  his  dialectics  are  not  equal  to 
ids  didactic  and  profenMonal  observations.  We  should  much 
prefer  to  see  him  m  the  historical  professor's  chair,  than  in  that 
of  a  logician. 

Our  question  is  not  what  have  past  ages  done,  nor  what  was  the 
effect  of  past  policies  or  past  legislation,  whether  imperial  or 
oolonial;  but  what  is  mo«t  desirable  for  the  future  in  our  own  ease, 
with  all  the  advantages  wc  possess  of  profiting  by  the  failures  and 
misdoings  of  the  ignor<int,  the  brutish,  and  tyrannical  of  bygone 
times-^YTe  contend  that  if  right  doing  is  a  ^ood  in  and  to  the 
individual  by  the  multiplication  of  that  unit  into  a  nation,  right 
doing  is  a  good  in  and  to  the  nation.  Also,  that  if  property,  wealth, 
and  territory  is  an  individual  good,  proportionate  to  its  right  use, 
■o  national  wealth  and  territory  is  a  national  good  in  like  manner. 
Henoe  we  perceive  most  conclusively  that  the  only  condition  neces- 
sary to  make  many  colonies  a  source  of  greatness,  goodness,  and 
happiness  to  themselves  and  the  mother  country  is  right  and  justice, 
the  absence  of  selfishness,  a  true  realization  of  mutuality  of  in- 
terest. 

It  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  partisan  to  declaim  against  the 
strong  and  tlie  vigorous — ^the  hale  and  healthy  spirits  of  our  colonies 
being  held  finnly  bound  in  swaddling  bands  of  infancy  long  after 
they  can  walk  erect  as  men ;  such  may  answer  the  purposes  of  par- 
tisans, but  caimot  serve  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  greatest 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number  must  ever  be  the  policy  of  theBritish 
nation,  and  thus  alone  shall  we  secure  so  desirable  an  end,  by  giviujg 
pennaaence  to  the  union  of  colony  and  home.  As  means  to  this 
end,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  all  matters  affecting  either  with 
pore  unselfishness:  the  colonist  must  remember  the  relationship 
and  reciprocate  the  kindness  he  receives  from  home ;  the  imperifu 
policy  must  reoogniiBe  the  responsibility  it  has  to  protect  its  childreup 
while  giving  the  utmost  freedom  of  local  self-government.  There 
must  be  no  pettr  jealousy,  but  right  cordial  affection,  a  united 
emulation  in  loyafty  and  patriotism.  Then  confidence  is  given  to 
the  young,  the  s^ng,  the  enterprising,  to  venture  across  the 
trackless  ocean  and  tread  the  wilderness  as  pioneers  of  civilization, 
to  ^nft^**^^'"  the  strong  love  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  fatherland 
and  mother  oountry,  while  blessing  the  world  with  their  energy 
of  spirit,  their  noole  endurance  of  toil,  their  ^orious  mental 
exeeOenoe,  their  integrity,  and  their  probity.     Were  we  not  to 
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AdTOoaiU  ikfB  peraMaent  natty  of  ooloniee  mod,  liona.  wa  tlioald 
be  traitors  to  our  best  iatereiU,  we  should  destroy  the  hope 
of  hamaiiity,  the  bright  stur  of  freedom  woaid  teoa  for  over 
set»  and  the  eoskMred  aations  of  the  world  would  lose  all  base 

■iak  ia  niter  and  hopeless  desfMiideDoy ;  tyranajr  woald  aCuk 
unmasked  orer  the  earth,  gloMog  orer  its  notims,  and  tha 
aaslaved  peoples  would  sigh  and  cry.  The  sun  of  oor  joy  has 
sets  we  will  die,  and  go  to  that  rest  where  the  wicked  eaaaa 
ficom  troubling.  Destroy  the  unity  of  colonies  and  mother  eounliy, 
and  that  &hled  New  ^ealaader  will  become  a  quiek  reality ;  tise 
luined  aivhes  of  London  Bridge  will  beccmie  a  desided  imat;  the 
explorations  of  the  zemaants  of  our  present  wealth  will  beeoma  the 
storehouse  to  supply  museums  of  curiosities  for  denizens  at  thoaati* 
nodes ;  our  stores  of  learning  and  science  will  be  the  subjeets  of 
learned  and  oritloal  disquisit^ns  in  the  literarjr  circles  of  that  Bssr 
]3aoe;  while  some  acute  meti^hysieal  or  algebraic  inteUeet  may  even 
doubt  our  esistenee  or  our  records,  and  treat  the  Aaglo*8axon  race 
the  Biitiah  nation,  its  laws,  its  history,  its  science,  its  aooial  hahili 
and  local  customs — as  mythical  traditions,  as  untrue  ia  fiust,unhiatoBe 
IB  character,  and  unworthy  of  confidence  by  the  intensely  ciriliaad 
and  highly  cultiTated  Australasians  of  the  year  of  grace  dOOO.  Think 
not,  ffantle  reader,  this  ia  a  flight  of  iaaey ;  for  depend  upon  it; 
should  that  time  erer  arrive,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolia  of 
this  free  and  enlightened  country  will  be  classed,  m  the  new  aooloef 
of  that  dajr,  with  bats  aad  moles,  when  the  soieniific  New  Zealaaoar 
has  leA  his  position  on  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge,  and  sueoeedad 
in  digging  into  the  Underground  Bailway,  now  a  souree  of  oonva* 
nience  and  wealth  to  thousands. 

We  haye  used  aigument  and  satire.  Judge,  thoughtful  man,  if 
we  be  right  or  not.  Our  verdict  ia  in  your  hands.  We  with  eo»* 
fidenoe  await  your  approving  jndgmeat.  Anaii  Bbpb. 

VZQJLTIYE  ▲BTXCLB. — IT. 

Thb  adjectiye  eentained  in  the  question  now  under  disouasMn 
is  of  such  importance,  as  to  gtye  the  question  a  bearing  very 
diiTerent  fnom  that  which  it  womd  haye  possessed  had  thisaiQeetive 
been  omitted.  Had  the  questioa  been,  "Is  the  oonnection  of 
the  British  colonies  with  the  mother  country  desirable  P"  cav 
reply  would  hare  been  somewhat  different  from  what  it  now  la^ 
beeiHise  in  their  childhaod  Ihe  colonies  need  connection  with  thair 
mother,  and  protection,  (pudsace,  and  support  from  her,  oeaa 
aa  the  infant  needs  to  reoaye  these  firom  its  parent. 

But  for  a  mother  to  keep  ber  child  in  leading-atriAip,  and  bo 
answeraUa  for  its  expenses  when  it  has  reached  its  mmoal^,  wonld 
be  highlj  injudicious,  and  would  be  injurious  to  both  jmrcnt  and 
shtUL  Just  so  is  the  permanent  eonnedion  of  the  Bntah  ookniea 
with  the  mother  eountfy. 

I«  Such  a  ooaneotion  would  be  infurioas  to  Bdtain.  It  as  no^ 
proper  that  the  parent  ahould  he  aaawerable  Bar  the  expsMsa  of  a 
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cikUd  wlikli  bM  attamed  its  ntfiority.  Siiek  a  parent  wo«ld  be 
QBIiiatly  burdeiiad.  In  like  maimer  would  BritaiA  be  ynjuatli' 
loMed,  by  haTine  always  to  bear  tbe  eapport  of  ber  eokxaiea  to  the 
eaiteot  to  wbieb  we  at  present  bean  it»    No  preponderatiaff  b—efiti 


woi^  aeonie  froB  tbe  ceniiectioii  to  x«oo»^^ 
aiade.  Aireadyv  ev«n  ia  ordinarjr  times,  Britain  loses  fi^e  et  mx 
nillioiia  aaiMMlly  hj  ber  ooloiiies.  Tbe  ooatiniiaDce  of  tba  ccnumo- 
tioa  between  tbem  aod  tbe  motber  ooontrj  is  defended  on  tbe 
grsmd  of  tbereby  findin^^  an  outlet  for  our  mannfactaiaa  and 
aarpina  popalation,  aod  eiaployaeni  Cor  oar  sbiraing.  Tba  aolo-' 
idea  wottlcC  bowever,  continue  to  buy  of  us,  it  tbe  eonoaetioa 
weie  diMolyed.  Durini;  the  latter  part  of  tbe  period  of  tbe 
connection  of  tbe  United  States  witb  Britain  as  its  coloeieB,  our 
ciports  to  ibe«&  wexe  under  £1,500,000;  but  befora  tbe  presaat 
diaaatroiis  war  broke  oat  tbey  were  upwards  of  £10,000,000,  witbou^ 
an^  esLpenae  oo  our  part  for  defence  or  management.  The  r^id 
atndea  made  by  America  since  its  independence  are  too  netorioas 
to  need  comment.  Witb  rented  to  tbe  outlet  wbicb  tbe  et^oaiea 
affcnd  for  our  surplus  population.  Sir  W.  Molsaw<Mrtb  sooie  yeaas 
ago  said,  "  In  tbe  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  1,673,803  persona 
bave  eaugrated  from  this  country,  of  whom  826,664  went  to  tbe 
United  States,  702,101  to  the  Nortb  American  coUmies,  127^^  to 
tbe  Australian  cokwies,  and  19,090  to  otber  places."  It  appeaia, 
iberefore,  tbat  one^balf  of  our  emigrants  proceed  to  a  part  of  tbe 
world  wbicb  is  not  under  our  jurisdiction ;  aad  it  is  queatiooaUe 
wbetber  enr  colonies  are  preferred  by  tbe  otber  balf  in  conseqaenee 
of  tbeir  connection  witb  Britain.  Laige  numbers  of  those  wbo 
emisrated  to  Canada  proceeded  afllerwards  iuto  the  United  States. 
WiUi  reapeot  to  shipping,  doubtless  as  large  a  niuaber  of  resaek 
would  be  employed  aa  at  present. 

Tbe  disfiouition  of  tbe  connection  between  Britain  said  bsr 
eoloiiiea,  at  a  fitting  season,  would  remove  yarieus  cauaea  of 
diasffeetion  and  irritation  both  at  borne  aad  abroad.  CAuldfUA 
naturally  dialike  to  be  aU  tbeir  lives  in  a  go.cart,  even  tbomgb  a 
Ibnd  bat  silly  mother  may  wi»b  it^  aad  such  a  motber  unneoesaarily 
rexes  and  burdens  herself.  Her  child  would  go  better  without  bar 
leading-etriagSy  aod  she  wonld  be  Ireed  from  what  obafiw  ber,  and 
beaefite  nobMy. 

II.  Tbe  permanent  connection  of  tbe  colonies  witb  tbe  mother 
oouBtry  is  injarious  to  those  eolonies.  It  keeps  tbem  in  swaddling- 
bands»  when  they  are  become  capable  of  exeroising  the  rights  aftd 
privilegaa  of  manbood.  By  tbe  existii^  connection  tbey  ace 
anmped  aod  confined.  Their  eneigies  bave  not  scope  for  develop 
meat.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  a  child  in  ita  teens,  wbi^  baa 
never  been  sUewed  to  use  a  knife  and  lbrk»  nor  to  do  other  simple  acte 
for  itself,  but  baa  all  done  for  it ;  wbeveas  a  obikL  with  avenge  powsai» 
tbro^m  largely  on  its  own  resources,  becomes  thereby  invigorated* 
educated,  adnnitaged,  and  fitted  for  a  further  md  inreater  eserciae 
of  abilitiea.  wbieb  otherwise  would  have  kin  doimanWbaviag  anthing 
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to  call  them  forth,  and  neither  the  possessor  of  them  nor  others 
being  conscious  of  their  existence.  At  present,  our  colonies  cannot 
ftdly  act  for  themselves,  being  more  or  less  under  the  dictation  of 
the  mother  oonntrj .  But  for  this,  our  colonies  would  adapt  them- 
eelves  to  the  circumstances  which  are  most  to  their  interest ;  for  on 
various  accounts  the  form  of  government,  the  fiscal  and  other  laws, 
ihe  degree  of  power  possessed  by  the  bulk  of  the  community,  the 
kind  of  treaties  and  contrasts  made  with  other  powers,  and  the 
fipecies  of  relation  maintained  with  those  powers,  which  are  suited 
Ho  one  people  are  not  suited  to  another  people.  What  is  adapted 
to  persons  advanced  in  life  is,  in  many  cases,  perfectly  unsuitable 
for  individuals  who  are  just  entering  on  their  career.  So  what  is 
beneficial  for  a  nation  long  established  and  far  advanced  in  the 
career  of  civilization,  is  often  unsuitable  and  disadvantageous  for 
a  newli^  settled  country,  and  vice  versA.  Should  the  permanent 
connection  of  our  colonies  with  the  mother  country  be  defended  on 
the  principle  that  to  maintain  their  connection  is  but  acting  kindly 
towards  them,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  such  kindness 
is  injurious  to  those  to  whom  it  is  shown.  It  is  vastly  damaging  to 
any  individual,  or  to  any  people,  to  be  always  dependent  on  the 
help  of  another,  and  to  be  never  called  on  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
It  rosters  a  habit  of  leaning  on  others,  which  is  death  to  all  effort 
for  self-improvement  and  advancement.  It  strikes  us  that,  in  this 
respect,  there  is  an  abuse  connected  with  our  Poor  Laws.  Many 
of  the  labouring  class  utterly  discard  all  prudence  and  thrift,  know- 
ing that  if  any  calamity  befals  them,  they  have  a  provision  made 
for  them  bv  law.  They  thus  become  divested  of  all  noble  indepen- 
dence of  raeling,  of  self-reliance,  and  of  self-respect,  and  in  too 
many  instances  discard  industry  and  sobriety.  Were  thev  conscious 
that  they  have  nothing  but  their  own  resources  to  look  to,  many 
would  l>e  stirred  up  to  habits  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the 
nation  at  large.  This  constant  leaning  on. the  i>oor-rate  is  an 
effectual  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  noble  and  improving  aspirations. 
Let  a  child  use  its  legs  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  do  so,  and  it  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  walk  alone  than  it  will  be  if  it  is  constantly 
nursed. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  principal  colonies,  left 
to  themselves,  would  soon  become  fiourishmg  communities,  and 
some  of  them  great  powers.  Latent  abilities,  which  are  now  kept 
under  by  the  connection  with  Britain,  would  speedily  show  them- 
selves. Under  present  circumstances  they  cannot.  This  will,  we 
think,  appear  evident  when  we  remember  that  our  colonies  are 
subjected  to  various  restrictions  that  limit  their  capacitjT  for 
improvement.  Certain  articles  they  can  purchase  only  of  Britain, 
or  of  its  possessions.  Jamaica  cannot  refine  the  sugar  it  grows, 
but  must  send  it  to  England  for  refinement,  and  then  buy  it  back 
again.  Similar  facts  might  be  noted ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  constrained  to  come  is,  that  neither  for  Britain  nor  for 
her  colonies  is  it  desirable  that  the  connection  between  them  should 
be  permanent.  S.  S. 
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JLBE  BANDS  OF  HOPE,  AS  AT  PRESENT  CONSTITUTED 
AND  CONDUCTED,  GENERALLY  BENEFICIAL  P 

▲FFIBKATITB  ABTICLE.— 11. 

Whatbveb  opinion  may  be  entertained  by  ourselves  op  out 
readers  on  the  teetotal  question ;  whether  we  are  prepared,  with 
some,  to  contend  that  alcohol  in  every  form  and  quantity  is  a  poison, 
and  as  such  always  deleterious  and  pernicious,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
to  the  hmnan  system ;  or  declare,  with  others,  that  it  is  in  many 
cases  food,  and  as  such  stren^hens  and  invigorates  the  frame ;  or 
believe  that  total  abstinence  is  a  virtue,  and  therefore  the  duty  of 
all ;  or  argue,  with  others,  that  it  can  only  be  defended  on  the  pround 
of  general  expediencv,  as  tending  to  promote  the  public  good;  or, 
IbsUt,  declare  more  boldly,  with  some,  that  moderation  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  is  a  greater  virtue  than  total  abstinence  from 
them,  and  that  the  total  abstainer  is  amoral  coward,  who  is  afraid  of 
himself, — matters  very  little  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
under  debate,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  farther  enlarged  upon. 
Whatever  view  of  the  question  we  mar  decide  upon  in  our  own 
minds,  or  whatever  may  be  said  for  and  of  temperance,  all  must  admit 
UiBt  intemperance  is  an  evil,  and  a  very  prevalent  one,  producing 
Tice  and  crime  of  every  form  and  kind ;  and  that,  as  exemplified 
in  the  British  nation,  it  has  become  a  national  curse, — the  cause  of 
most  of  our  crime  and  pauperism ;  that  it  diminishes  the  wealth 
and  impoverishes  the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  impairs  the 
health  and  degrades  the  character  of  each  of  its  victims.  Such 
being  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  all  must  admit,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  any  organization,  which  has  for  its  object  the  checking 
or  suppression  of  Uiis  intemperance,  could  not  but  have  a  beneficicQ 
effect  upon  society,  and  be  entitled  to  our  approbation  and  support. 
Considering  it  as  admitted  by  all,  that  the  less  intemperance  m  the 
country  the  better,  and  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  society  and  of 
each  individual  member  of  it  to  check,  prevent,  or  suppress  this 
intemperance;  and  finding  that  Bands  of  Hone  are  constituted 
with  this  design,  we  are  led  to  the  concluj^ion  tnat  their  influence 
on  society  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  beneficial. 

"  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  is  an  oft-<juoted  proverb ;  and 
perhaps  in  no  instance  may  it  be  better  applied  than  in  the  con- 
sideration of  tiie  beneficial  tendencies  of  J3ands  of  Hope.  The 
tippler,  and  even  the  confirmed  drunkard,  may,  we  admit,  become 
sober  and  temperate,  but  it  is  only  by  total  abstinence  that  they 
wiU  ever  do  so ;  and  even  then  the  force  of  old  habits  is  so  strong, 
and  the  temptations  to  return  to  the  old  way  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  that  it  will  be  a  very  hard  stroggle  for  any  to  get  tlie 
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Tiotory,  while  many  will  frequently  break  their  nledge,  and  retun 
to  their  old  habits  for  a  time ;  while  some  will  fall  away  altogeU&er, 
be  irreclaimably  lost  in  dissipation  and  vice^  and  show  too  plainly 
that  their  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  But  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  the  beginning  of  intemperance,  by  never  knowing  the  taste 
of  intoxicating  beTerages.  or  creating  the  desire  for  strong  drinL 
This  is  only  to  be  done  by  determining  in  youth  never  to  begin  the 
use  of  intoxicating  Ijquon.  It  is  the  omj  really  effectual  way  of 
meeting  the  evil.  With  this  design  Bands  of  Hope  were  nrst 
formed.  Their  origin  is  thus  trace£  "  Cannot  somelhinj^  be  done 
to  prevent  the  young  ever  becoming  intemperate  P"  inquired  Mrs. 
Carlile,  a  warm-hearted  and  benevolent  Irish  lady,  the  companion* 
in  prison  visitation,  of  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Fry.  "  Let  us  train 
up  ike  children  to  abstain.  Let  us  form  the  boys  and  girls  into 
Juvenile  Temperance  Societies." 

"  What  name  shall  we  give  these  societies  P**  inquired  a  friend. 
''Why,  as  our  hope  is  in  the  young,  and  we  wish  them  to  Wd 
together,  suppose  we  call  them  Bands  of  Hope,*'  replied  Mrs.  Csr- 
lile.  The  idea  thus  happily  suggested  was  at  once  acted  upon,  and 
Bands  of  Hope  were  immediatdy  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
oountry.  Only  a  very  few  years  have  passed  away  since  the  sug- 
gestion was  mt  made;  but  already  many  juvenile  temperance 
societies,  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  have  been 
established.  They  consist  of  children  of  various  ages,  of  bo^ 
sexes,  who,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and 
had  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Band  of  Hope  and  or  the  pledge 
simply  and  clearly  set  before  them,  are  wishful  to  sign  the  following 
declaration  :*-"  Believing  the  drinking  customs  of  this  country  sro 
producing  much  crime,  poverty,  disease,  and  misery,  we  agree  that 
we  will  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  try  to  induce 
others  to  do  the  same."  -.The  Band  of  Hope  is  generally  formed  in 
connection  with  a  Sunday  or  day  school,  and  periodical  meetings  of 
the  members  are  held,  at  which  addresses  are  delivered  on  the 
objects  of  Bands  of  Hope,  the  prospects  of  their  Band,  and  on 
the  evils  of  intemperance ; — at  tnese^  new  members  are  enrolled. 
For  the  purpose  of  interesting  and  instructing  the  children,  and 
disseminating  the  doctrines  of  temperance,  a  very  cheap  periodicsl, 
known  as  the  "  Band  of  Hope  Beview,"  was  started,  ana  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  several  years.  In  some  Bands  the  members 
are  furnished  with  an  embossed  and  ornamented  card,  containiog 
the  above  declaration,  their  name,  age,  and  residence,  and  date  <» 
signing  the  document.  For  this  a  trifling  sum  is  usualljr  charged, 
o&erwise  everything  is  quite  free ;  in  others,  the  majority  we  be- 
lieve, the  name  is  simply  entered^  on  the  general  rolL  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  present  organization  of  Bands  of  Hope.  We 
have  now  to  inquire.  Are  they,  as  thus  constituted,  likely  to  prove 
beneficial?  In  supporting  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  Banos  of  Hope ;  and  first — 

On  ike  memhers.'^ln  training  the  yoimg,  the  importance  of  early 
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mmteuMmB  eamici  be  too  ttroDgly  iiMristed  vpon.  AoeoTdxng  to  the 
liabitt  finrmed,  and  intpntsiooB  reociytd  ih  youth,  »o  will  be  the 
oondacfc  of  the  man  in  middle  and  old  age ;  and  if  a  child  ib  tanghl 
in  yoirth  to  abhor  Btfong  drink  ae  an  nnneoeBSary  and  pemiciena 
Aing,  aad  is  not  allowed  to  taste  it,  the  pobability  is  that  he  will 
nemain  an  abatainer  for  the  reat  of  hie  life.  17ow,  whatetror  may 
be  vgad  againat  total  abatinence  in  the  abstraet,  none  ean  deny 
thai  u  put  in  piaotice  mifesBaUy  it  would  be  a  good  thing;  and 
whflterer  nay  be  said  for  moderate  drinking,  none  will  dispate 
the  aaaertioiif  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  if  it  were  oidmown. 
That  it  is  no4  a  pro|>er  or  regninte  thing  for  young  ohildren,  eren 
the  drunkard  will  allow ;  aa,  also,  that  they  would  be  in  his  opinion 
better  without  it  ia  sesn  in  the  faet,  that  a  drunkard,  while  with« 
holdiiig  any  positiwl]^  good  moral  instruetion  from  his  ohildren,  will 
not  attempt  sratemancally  to  bring  them  up  in  the  way  in  which  he 
himaelf  is  waikiag.  The  ditmkard  knows  his  own  failing, — knows 
aad  IMs  that  drink  has  been  "  a  curse"  to  him ;  and  hence,  though 
he  will  not  attempt  to  free  himself  from  its  shackles,  he  would  not 
wtlHag^  and  knowinaly  lead  any  one  in  the  same  road,  more 
e^eeiaUy  hia  own  children.  He  may  and  often  does  do  so,  but 
then  it  ia  without  any  thought  of  the  coDseciuenceB,  and  generally 
when  rtasm  has  for  the  time  lost  its  empire  m  his  own  mind. 

The  ehfldren  then  will  grow  up  temperate  men  and  women,  and 
IB  time  the  English  Tice  of  intemnerance  will,  if  not  entirely  eradi- 
cated, be  W^^f^y  diminished.    We  consider, — 

tedly.  Tht  ^eeti  of  BandB  of  H<ip0  upon  society, '^The  children 
will  be  enlisted  on  toe  side  of  temperance,  and  will  not  only  be 
temperate  themseWes,  but,  in  aeooroanoe  with  the  terms  of  their 
pledge,  endearour  to  make  others  temperate  also,  and  they  wiU 
thus  beoome  the  earnest  and  enei^etic  promoters  of  a  great  moral 
reform.  Nor  is  this  all.  Many  of  tne  children  to  be  found  in  Bands 
of  Hope  may  have,  and,  in  fact,  often  do  hare,  drunken  parents ; 
bat  it  ia  a  Tery  improbable  thing  that  their  children  will  tarn  out 
drudkards  also.  Tney,  baring  seen  the  eril  effects  of  intemperance, 
and  felt  the  benefits  and  adrantages  of  abstinence,  will  take  especial 
care  to  impress  these  truths  on  the  minds  of  their  offspring,  and  to 
train  them  up  as  teetotallers.  Thus,  in  a  few  generations,  we  may 
expect  that  the  evil  will  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  idtogetber 
Sttppvesaed*  Bands  of  Hope  hare  not  been  in  existence  long 
enough  aa  yet  to  enable  us  to  predict  such  a  result  with  certainty ; 
but  judffing  from  present  appearances,  we  think  it  highly  probable 
that  mSk  will  be  the  case. 

But  Bands  of  Hope  have  a  present  beneficial  influence.  There  is, 
however  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  a  powerful  sympathy  in  numbers. 
Man  MB  a  sootsl  being,  and  as  such,  each  indiridual  finds  himself 
influeneed  in  a  'great  measure  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
oirele  which  surrounds  him.  It  is  the  multitude  that  run  to  do  eril ; 
and,  ataularly,  a  small  number  banded  together,  and  bent  on  anv 
eourae,  will  be  sure  to  grin  some  adherents.  Many,  therefore,  wiQ 
be  indiieed  te  join  ^  Bond  of  Hope  simply  because  it  is  a  band, 
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^tU  O'^'^kttM  others  of  their  oompanions  and  Bchoolfellows  hare  doner 
^s  sNT  vut  of  a  love  of  novelty — a  pasftion  aa  Btrong  ia  the  mind  of  a 
<^uU  aa  it  waa  with  the  Atheniana  of  old. 

Itt  aatioipation  of  the  objection  likely  to  be  raised  here,  that  it 
9auLttot  be  beneficial  or  right  for  any  to  join  in  the  xnoyement  with* 
out  duly  considering  the  importance  of  the  matter,  we  reply  that 
Uke  conduct  of  thoae  who  join  from  love  of  novelty,  or  from 
aasooiation  with  schoolfellows,  or  because  the  Banda  of  Hope,  with 
their  banners  and  bands  of  music  in  procession,  nreaent  a  rerj 
enticing  appearance  to  the  yonthftd  eye,  may  not  oe  quite  ri^h^ 
or  be  moyea  by  proper  motivea ;  but  it  muat  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  before  the  pledge  is  signed,  the  members  have  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  their  parents  to  the  act ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  signa* 
tnre  the  nature  of  the  engagement  on  which  they  enter  ia  fully  and 
clearly  explained  to  them,  and  that  child's  comprehension  must  be 
dull  mdeed  who  does  not  understand  what  is  meant  when  he 
promises  not  to  drink  beer  or  spirits.  Whatever  the  original 
motive,  no  harm  can  come  of  a  child  s  joining  the  band ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  real  and  laating  good  may  be  effeoted  tiiereby. 
But  many  who  join  are  no  doubt  persuaded  so  to  do  by  their  com- 
panions who  have  already  joined.  The  influence  of  children  upon 
one  another  is  very  great.  Hence  thev  explain  the  matter  to  their 
friends,  and  induce  them  to  join.  The  rapidity  with  which  die 
movement  has  extended,  and  its  present  numerical  strength,  are  in 
themselves  proof  of  this  assertion.  Children  also  often  induce  thdr 
elders  to  become  members  of  Temperance  Societies,  and  this  ia  done 
either  by  the  force  of  ailent  example  or  open  entreaty.  There  ia 
often  great  power  in  the  pleading  of  a  chud,  and  many  anecdotea 
could  be  reuted  in  support  of  this  point.  More  than  one  eminent 
temperance  lecturer  can  trace  his  present  position,  and  abandon- 
ment of  strong  drink,  to  the  influence  of  a  little  child;  and  many  a 
teetotaller  can  do  the  sam*e. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conviction  that  Bands  of  Hope  axe 
calculated  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  both  on  the  preaent  aa 
well  as  future  state  of  society.  It  only  remains,  in  conclusion,  to 
notice  a  ie'tv  of  the  objections  which  may  be  taken  to  their  preaent 
oin^anization,  and  ascertain  in  what  particulars,  if  any,  they  will 
affect  their  action.    It  may  be  said — 

That  the  Sunday  and  day  schools  are  formed  for  the  pnrpoaea  of 
religious  and  secular  instruction,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
used  as  the  instruments  of  a  temperance  organization.  We  reply, 
that  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  in  no  way  interfered 
with  by  the  grafting  on  of  the  temperance  organization ;  besides, 
the  school  affords  opportunities  of  explaining  the  subject  collectively 
to  the  children,  and  of  obtaining  members  not  to  be  met  with  at 
other  places  and  times.  Nor  will  it  necessarily  follow  that  other 
organizations,  having  different  objects,  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  school,  and  thus  discord  and  envy,  instead  of  peace  and 
harmony,  be  created. 

It  has  not  done  so  as  yet;  and  wherever  tried  has  been  found 
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«minenUj  suooessfol,  giTing  great  delight  to  both  parents  and 
children.  Few  parents  will  now  be  fonnd  to  raise  any  objection  to 
their  children  signing  the  pledge.  It  is  quite  true  that  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  childron  will,  in  all  probability,  become  members  of  any 
Band  of  Hope  established  in  their  district ;  and  that  these  consist 
of  those  who  do  not  need  the  restriction  of  the  pledge  in  youth,  and 
are  not  at  aU  likely  to  be  addicted  to  intemperance  in  after  life. 
Time  must  be  allowed  for  the  movement  to  spread.  Those  who  join 
will  doubtless  influenceothers,  and  the  Band  will  increase  in  numbers, 
and  the  future  generations  will  in  their  turn  become  abstainers. 
Whether  those  who  join  would  never  be  guilty  in  after  life  of 
intemperance  la  extremely  doubtful ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  now  on 
the  safe  side.  But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
Like  all  other  mranisatioiis.  Bands  of  Hope  have,  we  do  not  doubt, 
many  defects.  We  do  not  claim  them  as  an  unmixed  good.  Their 
promotera  are,  no  doubt,  well  aware  of  this,  and  will  labour 
strenuously,  as  opportunity  shall  offer,  to  remedy  them,  and  to 
render  the  organization  as  effective,  and  the  society  as  beneficial  in 
its  reeults,  as  possible.  Perchance,  in  some  cases  they  may  have 
erred  from  indiscretion  and  too  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause.  This  we 
believe  to  be  rare ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  we  are  sure  that 
Bands  of  Hope  may  be  considerabljr  extended  and  improved.  We 
flhall  rejoice  at  their  extension  and  inereasing  usefulness ;  because 
it  is  our  humble  opinion  that,  even  as  at  present  constituted  and 
omnised.  Bands  of  Hope  have  proved  and  are  proving  of  great 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  B.  S. 

NBOATIVX  ABTICLB. — II. 

In  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  question  I  must  express 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  carried  on  in  the  spirit  with  which  it 
has  been' commenced  by  ^  Tib,"  the  animus  of  whose  article, 
apparent  throughout,  is  as  bad  as  his  chosen  cognomen  is  siUv. 

It  is  with  regret  that,  in  allegiance  to  truth,  I  am  oompeUed  to 
rank  myself  upon  the  negative  side ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  my 
friends  of  the  affirmative  can  by  force  of  fair  argument  succeed  in 
winning  me  over  to  their  views. 

The  question  is  thus  stated: — ^Are  Bands  of  Hope,  as  ai  present 
constituted  and  eondueied,  generally  beneficial  P 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  these  juvenile  societies  do  not  form  the  subject-matter  of  the 
debate ;  they  are  assumed  to  be  correct ;  consequently  the  larger 
portion  of  E.  T.'s  article  is  beside  the  mark,  as  only  discussmg 
what  is  not  in  dispute,  and  about  which,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
dispute — ^the  propriety  of  pre-occupying  the  young  mind  against  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  on  the  ground  of  the  immense  amount  of 
moral  and  physical  evil  directlv  or  indirectly  caused  by  it. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  iUustrationR  of  ffood  resulting  from 
Bands  of  Hope,  these,  also,  are  to  a  great  aegree  irrelevant,  as 
being  only  detached  and  casual  instances,  whereas  the  question  be- 

1863.  T 
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fore  118  is  whether  ihej  are  generally  beneficial.  The  fact  of  ifaeir 
being  oeeaeionalfy  beneficial  is  understood. 

My  aoquaintanee  with  Bands  of  Hope  is  eomparatiTely  limited, 
but  so  far  as  it  extends,  I  am  bonnd  to  state  that  a  really  inflneiitial, 
well-condnoted,  attractive  insdtation  of  this  class  n  the  me 
exception ;  the  greater  number  have  been  of  a  character  searoely 
caricatured  by  ''Tib;"  while  of  the  remaining  ones,  the  hose 
proportion  are  best  described  as  ind^erent,  being  at  best  on^ 
narmless,  and  decidedly  inafieetoal  for  gocMl. 

If  the  affirmatire  writers  can  show  that  my  experience  is  singnkr, 
I  trust  tiliey  will  do  so.  I  have  not  sought  out  "  bands"  of  a 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  but  have  honestly  eoMidenid  all  that  hare 
oome  before  my  notice  in  the  ordinary  way.  Of  couse  my  judg- 
ment can- be  formed  onlyftom  what  I  hsfe  seen  and  ^henrd. 

As  defects  in  the  eangiiiuUon  of  these  sooieties,  which  tell 
•eeriously  -against,  if  they  do. not  cdmost  prcTcnt,  *thetr ^^flaeml 
ttsefolness,  I  will  instance, — 

1.  The  members  are  mostly  too  yomig  intelligeBtlj'to  uadenrtand 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  aasooiated.  Appeal  is  made  to 'their 
feelings  rather  than  to  their  .judgment ;  and  wi&en  the  former  sub- 
side, as  they  are  sure  to  do  when  the  subject  of  them  passes  into 
the  world,  and  sees  others  partaking  of  alcoholic  drinks  without  any 
aoparent  harm,  no  real  prineiple  of  total  abstinence  is  left,  and  the 
pledge  is  disregarded,  as  being  made  in  a- state  of  ignorance  and  child- 
ishness.  The  practice  of  parents  or  teachers  compelling  the  youn^  to 
sign  the  pledge,  and  to  become  members  of  a  Band  of  Hope,  or  timikr 
society,  appears  to  me  a  very  injurious,  or  at  least  an  injudicious 
cue ;  but  of  this  I  shall  have  more  to- say  under  another  head. 

2.  Bands  of  Hope  too  generally .  stand  alone,  tas  if  their  one 
prineij^e  could  produce  the  unity  of  feeling  and  eoBsoiouBaass  of 
mutual  interest  and  help  necessoiy  to  the  stability  of  any  institution. 
The  mere  fact  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liauors  is.  not  a 
euffioient  bond  for  an  enduring,  compact,  and  a  reaSy  infia^itial 
association.  Additional  and  stronger  ties  are  necessary.  The  Band 
i6f  Hope  must  recognize  its  own  weakness,  and  take  a  subondinate 
position,  as  following  though  co-woHdn^  with  our  ordinary  sabbath, 
oyaning,  and  ragged  sohoou.  Ndtbiag  m  the  way  of  true  ednotftion 
can  be  done  apart  from  sesoriag  the  personal  int«reat.and  affeetisii 
of  itsaobjeets  to  the  teacher,  opeaknig  to  an  assembly  of  ehildkren 
of  the  hcoTors  of  inebriety,  and  adyising  them  to  sign  and  keep  the 
'temperance  pledge,  has  nothing  in  it  to  draw  forth  interest  ^ysd 
a^ection.  But  when  their  own  teachers  take  up  .the  work  as  -an 
additional  mode  of  securing  their  tem^oiml  and  eternal  welfare,  a 
new  and  powerful  influence  ib  brought  mto  p^y,  and  the -aims  aad 
idiajMeter  of  the  society  are  readily  understood,  appvooiatedt  and 
adopted.  Hope  of  extended  and  real,  bcMuae  eoidiuiiig,igoodime(y 
.than  be<£sirly  entertained. 

.  3.  They  are  aloMst  exelusirely  •negatifre  in  aim.  To  a  igDmi 
extent  it  must  be  so,  but  a  mere  ne^atirfe  cannot  long  attsactand 
interest.    Activity  is  the  law  of  bemg ;  and  to  say,  "  Thou  ihalt 
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not  do  tluB,"i8  of  o&o  taan.il,  unleas  jnoih«r  coBunand,  "Thou^Jlal^ 
do  this/'  pix>yy«8.a  cbamiel  for •  that  lactiyitv.  Little  or  no  thoi^giit 
is  taken  for  elioitiq^  .positive  efibrt  by  the  joothful  members-*- 
poiitife  effort,  that  u,  to  extend  their  principleB,  ^d  to  aflsiit  ifi 
ctrmpg  for  the  reclamation  of  the  drinker.  Positive  duties  are  not 
raffioiently  enforced:  abttinenee  from  intoxicants  is  inculcatedf  bat 
tluit  is  of  little  worth,  unless  upon  the  negative  .foundation  aaaper- 
atnietiure  of  real,  active  virtue  is  erected. 

I  now  eome  to  the  second  division,— defeota  in  the  manner  of 
oondueting  these  inetitntions.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that 
however  perfect  the  constitution  of  anv  society  may  be,  unless 
there  ia  a  pulsing,  vigorovs  life  in  its  omcers  and  members— a  life 
fiowix^  into  and  animating  every  portion  of  the  constitution— *the 
tOMtu  I  may  eantt,  but  it  cannot  be  really  active,  influential,  and 
alive ;  and  all  its  raecbanical  .perfection  wul  prove  of  no  avail.  So 
the  workers. in  our  £ands  of  J£ope  should  ponder  what  manntr  of 
spirit  they  are  of;  whether  they  really  appreciate  and  love  the  lajchoor 
in  which  they  are  engaged ;  and  if  they,  in  the  spirit  of  rejoicing, 
willing  4elf<«acrifiee,  give  proper  time  imd  paine  to  .preparation  far 
its  effiaieat  performance. 

The  defects  in  the.manner<of  conducting  Bands  of  Hope  appear 
to  me.more  numerous,  but. at  the  same  time  more  easily  removably, 
than  ihe  d^ects  in  their  constitution.    I  will  mention  four : — 

1.  The  "pledffe"  M  Allowed  to  be  taken  at  an^e  far  too  ear]hr« 
whffli  leeling  only  can  exist.  As  1  have  before  indioated,  to  be 
endnziag,  the  srinciple  of  total  abstinence  must  be  founded  Mfoa 
ihe  judjgment,  numanly  speaking,  that  is,;  for  no  true  and  lastizyg 
protection  against  temptation  can  be  found  in  earthly  things  or 
measures,  but  in  Christ  alone.  This  truth  is  very  mujsh  ignored  by 
too  many  of  our  teetotal  frioidi,  while  it  Qugat  to  be  the  moit 
prominent  in  their  creed. 

1  believe. it  is  the  case  with  the  large  majority  of  young  abstainjevB 
that,  on  growing  to  .maturer  years,  they  feel  that  the  bond  was 
accepted  under  uie  influence  of  compulsion,  persuajHon,  or  emotion, 
when  they -were  not  competent  to  understand  it,  and  rightly- enough 
tfasy  refiJie  to  consider  i&  continual  observance  as  a  moral  duty. 

To  avoid  this,  no  one  under  a  certain  age,  say  twelve  ryears  old, 
should  be  permitted  to  take  the  pledge,  and  .then  not^without  ap 
exami]iation.as  to  hia  comprehension  of  the  reasons  for  .ihe^act,  and 
a  period  of  probation,  whereby  sincerity  ^may  be  ,provecl.  Xhemet 
would  then  nave  a  solemnity  and  meaning  of  which  it  'ia  whol^ 
divaated  now,  and  its  infUienoe  would  be  far  more  likely  to  abide. 

2.  The  teaching  is  generally  vague  and  inonotonous.  This  » 
partly  owing  to  the  character  of  the  members,  who  are,most^,  as 
nefore  stated,  !too  young  to  be  instructed  in  the  grounds  of  totel 
abstinence,  and  must  therefore  be  Jed  by  a  continual  excitement  cif 
their  feeling.  But  it  also  .zesults  from  a  lack  of  thou^htfuln^ss 
and  labour  m  preparation  on  the  part  of  those  rconductu^  l^ese 
soeietios.  Truly  to  inflnenoe  and  guide  the  minds  and. hearts  of 
children,  their  character  must  be  understood,  which  can  only  >be 
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through  patient,  earnest  watchfuhiess  and  deep  oonsideration. 
Ifhe  constant  repetition  of  discourses  on  a  single,  and  that  so 
slender  and  well-wom  a  theme,  though  Tariously  treated,  must 
soon  grow  wearisome.  The  course  of  proceeding  adopted  often 
ludicrously  or  painfully  reminds  me  of  the  poor  bachelor  in 
lodgings,  who,  on  askmg  what  there  was  for  dinner,  received 
answer,  *'  A  steak  and  a  chop."  "  Oh,  anything  for  a  change,"  he 
said;  "yesterday  I  had  a  chop  and  a  steai."  Managers  and 
speakers  should  labour  to  secure  a  wider  and  more  thorough 
culture  for  themselves,  that  they  may  be  able  not  only  to  work 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  children,  but  also  wisely  to  lead  them  to  a 
rational  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  reasons  for  total  absti- 
nence, and  produce  an  ardent  interest  in  the  temperance  work  at 
large ;  and  that  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  diversify  the  addresses, 
reamngs,  and  recitations  proper  to  the  main  object  of  the  society, 
with  instructive  and  entertaming  teachings  of  another  character, 
ought  to  be  used. 

§.  Hie  third  defect,  which  appears  to  me  influential  in  the 
failure  of  Bands  of  Hope  to  be  generally  beneficial,  is  the  indis- 
criminate admission  of  all  classes  and  ohancters  to  the  meetings  and 
to  membership.  It  is  notorious  that  the  youth  of  the  lower  classes 
who  attend  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  a  **  spree,"  and  they  very  often 
cause  such  disturbance,  as  to  bring  the  proceedings  to  a  sudden 
close.  The  signing  of  the  pledge,  so  far  from  being  a  solemn  aet,  is 
one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  joke.  In  all  earnestness  I  say  to  my 
friends,  Your  Bands  of  Hope  can  do  nothing  for  the  reclamation  of 
such  as  these ;  and  if  you  want  to  do  good  to  others,  some  measures 
muat  be  taken  for  their  exclusion.  You  can  do  no  good  unless  a 
stronger  influence  than  the  mere  exhortation  and  persuasion  to  tee- 
totaliam  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Especially  towards  sach 
ia  it  true  that  your  work  is  to  foUow  up  the  labours  of  the  usual 
sabbath  and  ragged  schools.  The  power  of  a  vital  Christianity— 
a  living,  endurmg  faith  and  love— an  earnest  seeking  of  and 
dependence  upon  tne  Holy  Spirit's  aid — is  alone  sufficient. 

4.  Publicity  is  too  much  sought  after.  That  work  is  generallv 
the  most  successful  which  is  done  in  quietness,  and  with  no  wish 
beyond  the  securing  of  its  proper  end.  I  should  like  all  Bands  of 
Hope,  sabbath  schools,  and  aimilar  institutions,  to  be  carried  on 
ifith  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  those  for  whom  the^  are  intended, 
without  any  thought  of  proclaiming  their  activity  m  the  market- 
places of  the  earth.  Thia  defect  is  not  confined  to  one  class  of 
workers ;  it  ia  a  fault  of  the  age  in  general,  but  is  an  evil  none  the 
leas,  making,  it  is  to  be  feared^  men  too  often  eye-servants. 

BeHevinf^,  as  I  cannot  but  do,  that  the  societies  under  examina- 
tion have  hitherto  been  substantially  a  fiedlure,  I  still  have  no  desire 
to  see  them  g^ven  up,  but  only  constituted  on  a  more  human  plan 
of  operation,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  them  altered  accoraing 
to  the  wiadom  attainable  from  and  by  experience,  and  the  extended 
and  intelligent  conaideration  which  yeara  of  service  must  have  given 
opportunities  for  to  many  min^??.  Williak. 
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PEACTICAL  HINTS  ON  STUDY  AND  SELF-FORMATION. 

BY  0KB  WHO   HiA  TBIED  ANP  8UGCS1DBD. 
[8BC0KD  ABTICLB.] 

Ik  a  former  paper,  I  gave  some  "  Hints,"  cliiefljr  of  a  oautionarY 
nature.  Supposing  that  the  natience  of  the  reader  is  not  exhausted, 
I  yenture  to  offer  some  furtner  remarks,  with  the  same  practical 
end,  and  in  the  same  familiar  style  as  if  he  were  honouring  me 
with  his  personal  company. 

lY.  DiBECTOBT. — It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  words 
and  things.  The  former  are  signs  by  which  the  latter  are  signified. 
Yet  it  is  nossible  to  have  an  extensive  and  accurate  rerbal  acquaint- 
ance, without  attainme  to  a  solid  and  permanent  knowledge  of  the 
things  themselves.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  analogy.  One  man 
is  occupied  in  small  and  petty  transactions  in  busmess ;  simply 
retailing  the  articles  bought  of  a  larger  dealer,  and  with  the 
regulation  of  the  price  of  which  tlie  retailer  has  nothing  to  do. 
Such  a  man  is  callea  a  trader.  He  does  not  take,  nor  is  he  expected 
to  take,  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  commercial  matters. 
But  the  merchant  requires  to  be  familiar  with  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand ;  to  take  into  consideration  the  seasons,  the  weather, 
means  of  transit,  the  value  of  money,  insurance,  social  and  political 
circumstances;  to  make  calculations,  and  to  enter  into  transac- 
tiona,  which{would  appal  the  retail  trader.  So  among  politicians. 
Some  are  mere  partizans,  obeying  the  behests  of  a  leader ;  speaking, 
acting,  voting,  just  as  they  are  told  to  do.  Or  they  fasten  upon 
some  one  object,  which  henceforth  becomes  a  hobby,  and  is  ridden 
to  death ;  but  they  do  not  trouble  to  inquire  what  are  its  relation- 
ships to  other  objects.  Such  persons  are  not  statesmen.  They  are 
versed  in  the  laws  and  science  of  government,  and  while  mastering 
the  details  of  a  single  measure,  they  view  it  in  its  general  bearings 
upon  the  whole  course  of  legislation.  And  this  is  just  the  difference 
between  ordinary  men  and  philosophers.  The  former  are  employed 
on  details,  on  particular  facts,  seeing  everything  apart  and  in  frag- 
ments ;  the  latter  use  these  facts  as  foundations  of  higher  and  wider 
truths,  and  strive  to  discover  the  connexion  and  uniiy  of  the  frag- 
ments. One  man  reads  a  history,  and  can  tell  you  all  its  events ; 
but  then  he  stops.  AnotJier  combines  these  events,  brings  them 
into  one  focus,  and  perceives  great  national  causes  at  work,  with 
their  tendencies  to  good  or  evil,  to  freedom  or  despotism.    One 
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man  talks  of  the  particular  doings  of  his  neighhonr ;  while  another 
looks  beneath  the  acts  to  the  inward  principle  from  which  they^ 
spring,  and  gathers  from  them  larger  views  of  numan  natore.  It  is 
a  great  evil  for  men  to  be  perpetually  occupied  with  trifling  details, 
and  with  mere  verbal  distmctions.  These  will  induce  a  state  of 
overgrown  childhood.  The  lAgjamt  sel^culture  includes  that 
strength  of  mind  which  apprehends  and  cleaves  to  great  general 
truths ;  which  raises  the  soul  above  what  is  psriicular,  individual, 
BfllfiBh,  aaad'narroin  t<3itlie!tmlver6al.aaid  usovfliffids. 

In  reading,  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  thought, 
and  we  must  not' be  deluded  into  believing  that  we  have  mastered 
the  thing  signified,  becamaer  we  und^rsttad  the  individual  signs. 
The  knowledge  of  chemistry,  or  of  natural  history,  which  has  been 
derived  solely  from  books^,  will 'not'  be*  fbtmcl  of  mwsk  worthi  P*r- 
acmal  observation  and'ocperiment' are' essentialtoftn  accurate  under- 
stand^ of  these  and' of  oogmrte^  subjev^tti.  Bo  I,  Htmi,  und^mdue 
beok-leamingP  Pax  ffrom  it.  Quite  iAx&  reverse.  I  only  wwjt 
you,  my  friend,  to  be  quite  sure  that  you  have'  the  real'meanixi£  of 
your  author;  and^tobecatrefttl  while ytm  rtB& about ihe tiling; that 
you.  clearly  perccrvethe- nature  of  tiie  things  itself. 

But*  someare^anxiousljr  asking,  Hbw  is  tfcis  tobe  dbne  P  I  rep^, 
eomult  the  highest  cm thbriiie*  on  every  snbjecti  Tllte  •  fkctfr-  of  history 
and'  of 'natur^  science  are  the  same  with  different  anzthors,  buttlkere 
ate-  wide  variations  in  their  respective  modes*  of  arranging-  and 
stating  the  same  facts.  It  is  ud desirable  to  devote  time  ana  thought 
to  one  writer  upon  a  given  subject,  if  anotherwriteris  more  worthy 
of  attention;  After  having  carefully  and  patiently  studied  some 
treatise  on  geology,  it  is  mortifying  to  hear  of  owe  which*  brings 
that  progressive  science  doww  to  a  much  later  pertod  in  discovery. 
It  it  annoying  tO'  be  bewildered  by  the  loose  speculations  oT  some 
third-rate  writer  upon  metaphysics*;  and'thatannoyanee  is  increased' 
wiiien'  wid^  and  more  judicious  reading  shows  us'  that  fi>r  his  fbw* 
reallv  good  things  that  writer  is  indfebted-totiietwo-or  three  marter* 
minds  wUo  have  discussed  the- science  of  metapHysics.  I  shall' lib 
judjf^d  a  great' heretic  by  my  northern  friends,  out  I  must  avowmgr 
d^Uberat^  opixriou'  t!kt  Sir  Archibald  Mison'a  colossal  History ^of 
Sbrope  is  notf  worth  the  time  and  toil  needful' to  its  pemaal.  I 
speak  of  this  wori^  as  a  whole,  after  having  devote 'masiy  preoi<»u8 
hours  to  it  hi  m;^  immaturity  ;  and  I  do  this  altOffetiierarDiirt  fhmi 
the  arrant  toryism  which,  in  my  jud^ent;  disigares'  m»  woric, 
oansing  the  writer  to  forget  the  oigiAtY  and'  impartirilty'oftfae 
Historian  in  his  zeal  as  an  advocate.  AnaHhis  suggesttf  a  remark  of 
a  more  general  nature;  viz.,  how  fh:"  a  young" man  arihnite^' time 
ribuld  attempt  tb  master  Grote's  Historjr  of  Greeoe,-  or  Gifcfctoii's 
"Bise  and  PalJ,"  orany  similar  worinr,  wnicH  require  ibwg^suaUrined 
anplication.  M^  own  judgment  is  against  it.  BVen  H^me*,  with 
imhis  escellencies  (though  I  db  not  ignore  His  def^tots),  <saiiiMt  bo 
read  by  very  many  whom  P  havo^  now  the  honour  of  a<fHsing, 
Happily  there  are  admirable  digests,  or  epitomes,  entifled,  **  The 
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foand  of  gresfc  semee  to  ordumy  readen. 

Bat  to  return,  to  the  poiaK  If  it  weore  needful,  I  would  give  a 
lift  of  staadard  anthov  m  the  nnrtoiif  departmanta  of  literature ;  bat 
adrifle  aato  what  to  rnad  haa*  ao  often  been  given  in  these  pagea  that 
X  JB  apared  thia  trouble*  To  any  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the 
alttdy  of  aifftvan  8ubrjec4),  I  will  only  repeat  the  advioe,  Be  careful 
to>ooaault tne higbeatauthontiesb  I  reply  alao,  ihoro^hly  gnup 
tim  wmmmimg'  cf  Ht^  author.  It  is  eaaentioL  not  to  paas  a  aingle  pnraae 
ortir single  word;  until  assured: of  its  meaning.  If  it  be  possible^. 
tfaMi>afaMldbe  detsonnined  at  onee;  and  thia  tdaj  be  done*  in  tiie 
cMftof-ft  word*  by  lefereoee  to  a  dictionary.  It  is  not  enough  to 
gaaaatorauapeeta  deiinitiiOD.  Be  sure  that  you  have  the  correct 
one.  If  a  reference  at  the  moment  be  impracticable,  make  a  note 
of*  th»  diffieidly,  and  kt  it  be  solred  at  the  very  first  opporfcunitv. 
With  reajpeot  to  asAteaoes  andpamgrsphs,  the  idea  of  which  you  do 
not  dearly  peroetvei  read  them  slowly  and  carefully,  and*  if  convO" 
nieai^  aloud;  fua^the.'oaria  somektmes  of  much  assistance  to  the  e^e 
in  defcirminioy  the  aenae*  Honestly  endeavour  to  comprehend  it ; 
Imt  if  yotfc  fml  after  a  reasonable  attempt,  let  the  matter  lie,  as  it 
were^  lUlow  io'the  mind^  and  resume  the  consideration  at  an  early 
tiBsei*  Aflet  hsviafi;  done  tout  best,  it  will  be  no  discredit  to  aue 
the  aid  of  senift'one  more  advanced*  Only,  such  aid  ^lould  not  be 
MM^ht  exoept  aframeoesaity ;  for  whea  a  difficulty  is  surmounted  by 
iodiridnal  toil  and  patianee,  the  knowledge  gained  is  of  the  highest 
frorih ;  while  the  discipline  wiU  proveto  be  of  great  service  in  future 
atanilGgles*  A  fiiend  of  mine  acted  ter  several  months  upon  Ito 
TMCTTim,  not  to  read  aJtae  in  ar  book  until  he  had  mastered  all  tiba 
pieeeding  parts,.  stDppxni;^  when  he  come  ta  a  di£ieult  passage,  and 
worrying  himself  to  detect  the  meaaiDg;  But  sitev*  a  while  he 
judged.  &». to  be  a  mistaken  maxim ;  fox^  oceaaionaUy,  the  conteoct 
eorred  to  emhtin  or  modify  what,  haii  preceded  it ;  and  often  hia 
oupQ.knoidMge  upon  thesubjeekin  hand  waa  so  limited  and  cruder 
thsAc  Im)  waai  not  quaMsd  at(  the  moment  to  consider  it  in  all  ite 
bsMRnfipSk.  He«  therelbre,  altcaed  hia-plan  to  that  which  I  have  noir- 
SMmted.  One  good-  meMiod  of  ensuring  a  kuowledKC  of  thft> 
aaSaor's  niwiijigia  to49k»se  tfaepboek)  afterihaviiig  read  a  brief  per*- 
tkn^  asidtiieii.to  ei^resa.therideaa-in  younown  IsAguage,  comparing 
this 'With  tfas  gfldbrn  winsh  tise.  writer-  has  ck>thed.  the  ideas»  Do 
jmx  ohjeetrthatsoflh  sl  ivoesaa  is  alow  and  tedioua  ?•  I  admit*  it  to 
xmtoA  first-t  but' it  imll  not  be  saioag,  And  even  if  the-  process 
were  far  slomr  andmoie  tedious^  the  result  would  compeaaate  ^osi 
fer-aU  the  timfr  and  effect: bestowed;  Indeed,  I  have  no  hesatation 
iabttfifBuag!  thttt  in  tiie  eaidi1^<  ia  tiiequiskest  ondmosteoonomioal 
BMtiwd.  Breeantiena  such  as  thesa^  taken  at*  the  outset;  will 
obviate  n»eh*  labonr  and  disappointment  in  after  yean.  Mbat 
eanMatlyv  tlMB^  do  I  advise  you/toigraapi  the  meaning  of  whst  you 
md ;  or,  to  dJaertmiaate  between  worda  and  thin^. 

I   advise^   ftirther,'-^haying  determined  what  is  your  author^a 
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meaning,  test  its  truth  and  worth.  To  receiye  opinions  on  trnst,  and 
esperially  on  the  authority  of  great  names,  is  very  common  and  rery 
easy,  but  it  is  not  wise  or  safe.  The  opinions  of  many  persons,  who 
pass  muster  as  intelligent,  are  but  the  echoes  of  the  newspapers, 
and  they  fluctuate  with  the  weeks.  This  is  pitiable  and  humiliating. 
No  harder  task  can  be  assi^ed  some  men  than  to  require  of  them 
reasons  for  the  opinions  wmeh  they  utter  with  all  the  authority  of 
oracles.  Now,  let  me  advise  and  exhort  you  to  be  not  merely 
receptive  and  absorbent  of  what  others  say.  Your  reflectiTe  and 
judicial  powers  must  be  exercised.  You  must  hear,  observe,  com- 
pare, analyse,  ponder,  and  then  decide.  If  these  powers  be  exer- 
cised, you  will  not  be  in  much  danger  of  being  cheated  and  deluded 
by  words, — ^mistaking  them  for  the  essence  which  they  only  expresa 
or  indicate. 

This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  for  a  remark  or  two  which  I  am 
desirous  to  offer  in  the  kindest  spirit,  and  with  a  healthy  and  manly 
tone.  I  abhor  all  cant  and  mere  sentimentalism  in  religious  matters ; 
but  I  revere  and  love  a  stalwart,  vigorous,  practical  piety.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  without  anySiing  of  obtrusiveness  or  profes- 
sionalism, the  influence  of  the  conductors  of  the  BritUh  Contro- 
verHalUt  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  moral  exeeUence.  As  Dr. 
Arnold  once  remarked,  it  is  not  so  much  decidedly  religious  works 
that  are  needed  in  our  day,  as  works  written  in  a  religious  spirit. 
Now,  in  giving  these  *'  Hints "  on  self-formation,  I  should  be 
recreant  to  my  own  convictions,  and  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  fatal 
omission,  if  I  were  not  to  refer  to  the  development  and  education  of 
the  moral  faculties.  [Reading  and  study  are  not  enough  to  perfect 
a  man.  He  must  have  provision  for  every  requirement  of  his  being. 
He  is  not  all  passion ;  but  neither  is  he  all  intellect.  It  is  a  fact, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  men, 
gifted  with  singular  intelligence,  have  broached  the  grossest  errors, 
and  even  sought  to  undermine  the  grand  primitive  truths  on  which 
depend  human  virtue,  dignity,  and  hope,  if  talent  be  divorced  from 
rectitude,  it  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  True  greatness 
must  ever  be  allied  with  goodness ;  and  he  is  the  greatest  man  who 
cultivates  all  the  powers  of  his  soul  for  worthy  purposes.  I  Can 
testify  from  experience  and  observation,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
devout  and  God-fearing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  studious  and 
diligent  in  business.  More  than  this,  the  latter  will  be  intensified  by 
the  former.  Suffer  me,  then,  with  aU  the  kindness  of  a  brother,  to 
counsel  you,  my  unknown  reader,  to  give  the  first  place  to  the 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  powers. 

In  order  to  success,  there  must  be  dil]|;ent  attention  to  little 
things.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  the  skilled  artizan, 
give  this.  The  presumption  is  that  he  who  does  little  things  care- 
lessly or  imperfectly  will  do  so  in  ^eater  matters.  Indeed,  nothing 
80  soon  induces  a  habit  of  slovenlmess.  But  in  this  matter,  again* 
we  cheat  ourselves  with  words.  "  Little  "  is  a  relative  term ;  and 
the  things  to  which  it  is  sometimes  applied  are  not  so  trivial  or 
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iiiiigiuficant  as  18  imagined.  Some  miffht  regard  it  as  a  little  thing 
whetker  or  not  the  i's  were  dotted,  and  the  t^  crossed ;  bat  I  know 
tiro  young  men,  one  of  whom  gained  and  the  other  lost  a  lacimtiTe 
situation  from  Uie  circumstance  that  the  first  had  attended  to  this 
"  little  thing,"  and  the  other  had  not.  In  writing,  it  is  important  to 
be  accurate,  even  though  the  writing  be  not  intended  for  any  eye 
but  our  own,  as  in  a  diuy .  If  a  mistake  be  made,  let  it  be  promptly 
corrected.  If  a  doubt  arise,  let  it  be  at  once  solved.  To  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  without  being  affected  or  stiff;  to  be 
punctual  and  regular  in  all  transactions ;  to  be  polite,  obliging,  and 
considerate,  may  appear  very  small  things,  but  often  grave  results 
issue  from  them.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  men  in  ten  thousand 
can  afford  to  be  eccentric,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  unwritten  but 
positive  laws  by  which  society  at  large  is  governed ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption  is  that  you  and  I  are  not  the  exceptions. 

But  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  fpeat  oulk  of  people  do  not 
rise  above  mediocrity.  Not  many  attam  to  eminence ;  and  of  these, 
very  few  are  pre-emment.  Well,  my  friend,  are  you  content  to 
study,  and  labour,  and  watch,  even  if  the  lapse  of  long  years  finds  your 
social  position  no  better  thsA  it  is  now  F  In  other  words,  do  you  so 
love  and  thirst  after  knowledge  as  to  pursue  her  for  her  own  sake  P 
Do  you  now  find  solace  and  refreshment  after  the  cares  and  fatigues 
of  tne  day,  in  communing  with  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  who 
speak  to  us  in  their  writmgs,  or  in  pursuing  the  path  of  original 
investigation  into  some  branch  of  science,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
wise  teacherP  And  can  you  continue  thus,  drinking  with  much  enjoy- 
ment at  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  though  life  is  stem  and  prosaic,  and 
though  the  dreams  of  early  ambition  nave  not  yet  been  realized  P 
If  so,  it  is  well.  As  I  said  last  month,  acquirements  in  any  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  are  useful,  and  may  prove  of  great  service,  should 
a  sudden  opportunity  arise  for  turning  them  to  account.  But  it  is 
wise  to  regard  this  as  a  subordiuate  consideration.  Many  must  be 
content  to  remain  among  the  unknown  ^^at.  Yet  they  are  not 
spending  their  strength  for  nought.  Besides  the  present  gratifica- 
tion which  is  the  reward  of  afl  diligent  and  healthy  study,  it  is 
reasonable  and  scriptural  to  infer  that  all  intellectusl  attainments 
shall  abide  and  be  increased  in  that  world  where  we  shall  know 
fully  what  we  now  know  only  in  part. 

I  had  noted  sundry  things  respecting  habits, — good,  bad,  and 
doubtful;  respecting  accumulation  and  arrangement,  time  and 
health,  rest  and  nightwork,  and  other  matters.  i£  these  were  to  be 
discussed  now,  the  patience  of  my  friend  the  editor  would  be  taxed 
unduly ;  and  as  postponement  suits  mj  own  convenience,  I  will, 
with  ms  permission,  offer  some  condudmg  "  Hints  "  next  month. 


tiM^codMiifc  And  vacietj  ofito^adtwtMiMaits^MrdlalwayB'ba  Mm^ 

ilidmtiinii^'  i«  mdmk>faxeni;  of  oitr^iiaitoiiii  onginally  oonfiiMd 
to  iKwifuper  aiiiiuiiiiceBatB<  of  public  me0tuaff^  and  trad6MMiL*» 
addRMBe&  It :  has  aa  apraad'  intii  the  progroea'apd  raauftoatuaa jxif 
8oaie4^  aaftovbaoomB'aliaastani&stitatu^n  in  ittalf,  in  whosa'aarriaa 
BO-.much  va^w^ibp  haa  ba«»i€iiliited;  and'iwhaea*  boring-  obUnuiv**- 
naoK  faaar  aaf  pefiiMal;ed  sactelsr^  tha^;*  wbila  maat*  of  ua  adlB4t  ita 
naoMutyi  vctalijoia  in  pro— Mnoiiyi  it  a;  noiaaape^ 

J^fioiroiilyarertnvo^tliiniaof  owfdailypapen  •tofied  witii  adrMtia«»- 
ineBti^  bnt'WBiara  braa*  behind*  aad  bafote  with)  er&t^  eonaeimbia 
vamty  of^the-spacieBi  Brei^'  dead  wall' is  slivo'  with  advvrtiaa-' 
ments,  and  even  owr  gmrden  j9atea>  caimati  ranain  q|iuetijr  at  their- 
p<ntB,  bntithe^  must  baeaibmcad  with  a^hnga'oold  winding-shaatof 
stsaking^kater,  and  dnr  datyi'a»«8ign*josto<for  soma  tMuriah  meu^Aiag, 
loit  himohiofibeyBv  or  miaarabla*aiMtioiieem9*awin«i«. 

Ifoaa'Tentwaa  onaridia>thpMigh  ona  of  omr  larga  townaoroitlea$ 
it'ia at'the imminantriak of ona'a lif^^  fiyrnnlaaa yw^ axpaft(in«tba 
aaddle^  tha  soft  graundiittayiaikiany  tima  baoonio  our  bank  of  depoaili^ 
ia-.  oaBaeqnaBoa»  ofr  acsia*  aduartisiniBf  medinm«  decked  ont  fiiv  tlia* 
attracfcioB.  of  nmbaad)  tha>  dialtaotion  of  beaat^  suddanly  darling' 
aoBoa»onrpaiidK*. 

Theraapfaars^to  batno'eaoapa-'from ^a  advertiaing mania. of^ttfea* 
agpt  tha  nnisanoe  haa  beooma-  laaomati'v^; .  it-  overflows^  into  omr 
onnabnaaav  railwavi  cartta|faB  •  and'ateaantiaate,  all  of  whi<^  are  noip 
as  ]BBok"vekide8  tow  advartiatng'aafOrtraT^liii^;  whila  the  nvblio 
moBBaRnto^.  Aether  of  thia^ouaBinr  or  of  B^pt^  are  not*  ailowvd' 
toicaeapai  thai>  univBraal  ^^aaa^di    Madama'  Taaeaud  pays  ^^iK'par 
month  tat  tha  Atlaa  Omaaana  Compaiiyi  fbr  tha  priviJeffa  of  fpoatfng* 
hat  billatin  their  maehinaai    Until  raoeotly,  aeotKid'ania  third  daar 
paHen§ar9'wara  compeUedto  tmvei  for  hoara  in  thaip  odiawooaa^ 
panfi;.  tfaay  w«roi  atack  up  in  tha;  oavriafgea'  asaody  opponla^  tha 
unlmppf^  wayfarer,  and  in  thair  inaipidi^  vulgarity,  and  barrcn 
gtittear  ware   terribla  aubjecta  for  ocnxlamplition*     Mbvaov^»  a 
notiaawaaaffised  in  aoma  proamient  plaaa;  to  the  eikot  that  tha 
▼iotim  would  be  punished  if  ha'atlemptad' to  tear  down'ordtaflgova 
thaao  nkanalroaitieai 

Tha;  aooTxnona  eataat  to  wMch  tha  qwtem  of  adrevtiaing  haa  ba^ 
ooma>  daralopad  may  ba-  gaiAeiad'firaBi  the  followihff 'ataltoinaiitiaf 
the  aama  Qpent  amraally  ^  krge>  adraitbing  firmat — BbUoways  B^ 
and  ointment  maaofaatnrexi  i^XlOO ;  Mbaaa  and  Sona^  outfiMMMk 
Bowland  and  Soaav  macaaaar*  oil  ymdsm,  Dn  de  Joagh,  oodUiaar^ 
oil  rectifier,  £10,000  each ;  Heal  and  Sona,bedding  manufacturers, 
£6,000 ;  Nicol,  tailor,  £4,000.  Of  courae  it  pays  these  enterpriaing 
firms  to  advertise,  and  yet  how  naturally  we  thmk  of  an  advertising 
trade  as  being  supported  by  chance  customers,  who  are  aeldom  ex- 
pected to  pay  a  second  visit ! 


Hotmttutteding'lihe  eyes  of  the  dear  pitMiSoraB^'genendhrind^ 
opei^  ib  pB^v  tfaroQgb  the  nose  fbr  its  favovitte  okeapgoodM  9b 
subtle  and  msid^muMai^  the-  method*  of  attac)B»  titot  tile  nmet  twmy 
hanre  inndr ado'tw esoa^thersfftrficee' edDpted'bf  tket  profeeeional 
advevtiMn  'wiuie^&qmft  and'abcradantharreal'  ia^gnrti^erediiii  fhtmr 
the  seed  of  small  circulars' sown  toNKlcaBiin  Q«r  siteiatR 

19le  adVerttmigf  ookomis'  of ^  w  ne>frapaper  aiwv  to*  a  pliilosodtter 
wllo  seev  ittto  the  eseeoee  o^'  l^ingst  a  camera  obseura*  Ib'WMoIi* 
irittftever  ia  pasBing*  retiiid-  w  i«i^cted  vnih  afidetiiy  tlnift  a^onee* 
driights  aiid>e<yfie8.  WhatTariety !'  vpksl'aboiidanee }  n^iat^kappyf 
adapteftioBio  aS'serta  of  taatea^!  and  Imi^  calealated;' to.  iiliHtratft* 
the  trading  and^demestioe  httbiti^iora  people ! 

Bftl'il  i0«ehie%>  in  the  miiioriaoralltie»  tkitib  the  aidVctOhemeiita 
of^  newspaper  may  be^iaaefcdly  studied;  althouffh  oeottBioHalrly  tine- 
i»cm^]tMPoienrirtufie*are  both  IbeoreticaJly'aiidpraeticanv^iUiiatratad' 
in  tllaBe' prodtwtiens.  TIfae  det«lion  andgnimd^'of  ]&;P.b<,  aaiset- 
fifftli  ixitnetradck^eseeeto'tbe^eetDra  aflbitr  tfaevr  retime  are  ene«|^ 
toraHnrecto  tears  the  mest  stubborn.  The  c^kn  of  money-leadens 
an  8|iendidtsiithnonie»toth9innetege&aifuartyof  oitrdfear  countty^- 
nfeo^  atnasg'whom  Jevre  and  ChriaiiaDvri^ieaQh  o<^er'with  a^zMl^ 
afldideTOtMm  the  most  fiafltering  to  the  natieoml  charaoter. 

Mattixnoniail  adrertiaeousorts  afibrd'  stribiDg  proofe  of  modaety 
and  the  aiiaenoe  of  pretence,  no  leaa-  than  the  prevalent  ematempi' 
fbr  peocinarf  nolireey  which  is,  undoubtedly,  Use  most  character^ 
tatier  ftaton^of  all  adtpertiaementa.  It<  i»  impossiltler  to  look  over  the 
sales  of  eattataa  without  a  crowd  of  moral  reflMtie«a  raahing  upoa 
the'  iaaagontien ;  the  uneertainty  of  human  aflkirs,  the'  instabimy 
of  fottBae^  are^ltat'a  Qnt  glance,  while  a  more  steady*  and  piotrao*> 
tad<  eettttiiiy  peint  the  doao  oonnection  of  cause  and  eifect**«Ktra« 
vmrance  uA  i^in,  viee^and  beggary. 

Whatr  a  pleaawg  reflection  it  muati  afford,  too,  in  readfog  the 
adrertiaemenrt*^  to  find  in^nuity  and  eknli  trinmotanig  over  idl  the 
defeelaand  deftitaittes-of  lifer^that  wigs  are  niaae  tmit  put  nature 
to  <^  bktsh;  thatwhiakerenremanufhetupcd  that  wHmkL  deceifw  the> 
lynx-like  glance  of  a  drill  sergeant;  and  that  false  eyes  are  fabrieatod 
se  oierefiy,  that  thayt  do  erery thing-  but  realize  their  own  ex- 
itteaee! 

Again,  the  wealth  aDd'tabondance  of  the  nation,  as  e^need  in  the 
frequency  of  ilteta  and  puUie  dinners,  ravst-  giye  cauae  of  genend 
exultation ;  whilia  the  rast  siias<  raised  for  charitable  purposes, 
whidi,  whether  they  be  for  clothing  and  feeding  the  indigent'  i^ 
home,  or  making  goed  Jews  into 'bad  (Shriatiane  abroad,  prove  the 
unbounded  pndigatity  of  thenatioMl^  benevolenoe. 

There  ia  one  other  moral  adT«ntage  derivable  from  reading  ad« 
vertisementai  naonely,  the  ezeroiae^  self-control.  The  first  page 
of  s  newspaneriv  like  a  spacious'  baaaar,  in  whiek  iih»  eye»  at  every 
step  make  the  most  fxirious  demands  upon  the  purse.  Here  a  oon* 
cert  invites,  there  a  new  book  attnwta,  fhrtiher  on  a  carriace  and 
pair  may  be  had  for  an  old  song,  from  a  needle  to  a  ship,  tram  ar 
mangle  to  a  corkaerew;  if  one  yielded  to  half  the  baita^  the  oidy>' 
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empty  place  in  one's  house  would  be  one's  pocket.  One  discoven 
at  the  pernsal  of  erery  paper  an  entire  new  series  of  wants,  all 
nrffent,  and  all  capable  of  becoming  motives  of  action. 

With  so  mach  to  stimulate  energy  and  reward  eloquence,  no 
wonder  that  invention  has  been  racked  for  topics,  and  language  for 
terms,  to  arrest  a  busy  and  bustling  public. 

The  earliest  authentic  advertisement  at  present  known  of  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  a  now  fiimous  beverage,  is  contained  in  the  Mereurius  Poli- 
tieut  for  September  30, 1668 : — ^*'That  excellent,  and  byall  physitians 
approved,  Uhina  drink,  called  by  the  Chineans  Tcha,  and  by  other 
nations  Tay,  dli<u  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head  Coffee  House, 
in  Sweeting's  Eents,  by  the  Boyal  Exchange,  London." 

I  am  enabled  to  illustrate  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  system, 
through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  at  Printing-house  Square,  who  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  The  Times  of  the  last  century,  which  contains 
in  all  forty-one  advertisements  (some  of  which,  are  rather  curious), 
while  the  advertisements  in  a  copy  of  the  modem  Tm^e  number 
2,675,  or  about  as  many  in  one  day  as  there  used  to  be  in  three 
months.  Some  idea  of  the  advertising  business  done  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  receipts  at  the  Times  office  for  adver- 
tisements alone  during  the  four  weeks  ending  October  25th,  1846, 
when  the  railway  mania  was  at  its  height,  were  £25,676 ;  and  yet 
the  Timee  adopts  the  lowest  scale  of  charges  of  any  paper.  An 
advertisement  which  cost  in  the  Times  48.  in  the  year  1856,  cost 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Morning  Post,  6s.,  in  the  AthewBtsm^  lOs.  6d., 
in  Punch,  15s.,  and  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  £1  8s. 

Before  giving  specimens  of  the  modem  polite  art  of  puffiag,  I  will 
refer  to  one  or  two  advertisements  in  the  old  papers ;  and  first  we 
will  take  the  Times,  and  give  an  advertisement  of  a  debating 
society: — "This  evening,  at  Coachmakers'  Hall  Society,  Foster- 
lane,  Cheapside,  will  be  debated  the  following  question,  namely. 
Is  the  following  assertion  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  founded  in  trath,  namely, — That  the  Church  of 
England  has  a  popish  Liturgy,  a  Calvinistio  creed,  and  an  Armenian 
clereyP" 

The  next  announcement  in  the  same  paper  discloses  a  curious 
custom  of  the  day  in  publishing  the  respective  ages  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  in  their  announcements  of  marriages.  As  there  is  only 
one,  I  will  give  it : — "  On  Tuesday,  December  20th,  at  Grains- 
borough,  Mr.  John  Draper,  aged  68,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Basset, 
aged  21,  of  the  same  place." 

The  following  advertisement  about  candles  will  throw  a  little 
light  upon  those  dark  and  wicked  times  : — "  The  Commissioners  for 
victualling  His  Majesty's  Navy  do  hereby  give  notice,  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  20th,  they  will  be  ready  to  receive  tenders,  in 
writing,  for  the  supplying  of  candles  for  the  use  of  this  office  for  one 
year." 

As  a  proof  of  the  imitative  character  of  the  present  age,  here  is  an 
advertisement  which  may  well  startle  the  proprietors  of  a  well- 
known  monthly  magasine:--'' Just  publuhed,  price  Is.,  I%e  Si.. 
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Jttmets  Magasine  for  January,  1764,"  adyertised  in  the  NoUingham 
Journal,  Another  Nottingham  joomal  informs  us  that  the  Bishop 
of  Bochester  has  retired  from  the  world,  and  gone  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country. 

Oar  qaarrelsome  transatlantic  ooosins  appear  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  one  hundred  years  ago  to  lick  the  Britishers,  for 
we  have  a  double-sheet  paper  published  in  Pennsylvania  in  1769, 
while  as  yet  the  Times  appeared  on  a  single  sheet ;  it  required, 
however,  considerable  effort  to  sustain  it,  as  we  may  judge  from  an 
advertisement  in  its  columns : — **  As  this  paper  is  attended  with 
a  very  great  expense  (much  greater  than  any  on  the  Continent),  the 
printer  hopes  all  his  customers,  in  town  or  country,  who  are  in 
arrear,  will  be  so  considerate  as  to  make  immediate  payment,  which 
will  enable  him  the  sooner  to  carry  into  execution  his  proposed  plan  of 
serving  them  more  extensively,  and  be  esteemed  a  particular  favour." 

An  American  of  few  words  thus  delivers  himself  in  the  Penn 
Journal : — "  To  be  Sold,  at  prime  cost,  for  ready  money  only,  by 
Alexander  Sage,  at  the  comer  of  Letitia-street,  all  his  shop  goods." 

The  following  sundry  list  of  commodities  also  appears  in  the  same 
paper : — "  Just  imported  in  the  ship  Walbrooth,  and  to  be  Sold  by 
Carson,  Barclay,  and  Mitchell,  a  few  servant  men,  best  rose-andl 
crown  butter  in  firkins,  and  some  choice  Irish  beef.  Also  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  them,  best  stored  Liverpool  salt." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  B^volution,  advertisements  only  appear  in 
threes  and  fours,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  a  dozen  in  any  news- 
paper, so  that  no  hint  had  yet  been  given  that  England  was  des- 
tined to  become  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers."  As  yet,  too,  there  was 
no  sign  given  of  that  wonderful  art  of  ingenious  puffing  which  now 
exists,  and  which  might  lead  a  casual  observer  to  imagine  that  the 
nation  consisted  of  only  two  classes — cheats  and  dupes, — or,  as 
Thackeray  would  say,  rooks  and  pigeons.  Here  is  an  irresistible 
invitation  to  the  scandalmongers  of  Queen  Anne's  time : — '*  Any 
ladies  who  have  any  particular  stories  of  their  acquaintance,  which 
they  are  willing  privately  to  make  public,  may  send  'em  by  the 
penny  poet  to  Isaao  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,  enclosed  to  Mr.  John  Mor- 
phen,  at  his  hall."— IVriiw-,  May  8, 1709. 

An  insight  into  the  polite  art  of  obtaining  satisfaction  may  be 
obtained  m>m  the  following,  which  appeared  in  a  nublic  journal  of 
1722 : — "  Challenge. — I,  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  of  Clerkenwell,  hav- 
mg  had  some  words  with  Hannah  Hyfield,  and  requiring  satisfac- 
tion, do  invite  her  to  meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and  box  me  for  three 
guineas,  each  woman  holding  half  a  crown  in  each  hand,  and  the 
first  woman  that  drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle."  Accepted  in 
the  following  terms : — "  Answer. — I,  Hannah  Hyfield,  of  Newgate 
Market,  hearing  of  the  resoluteness  of  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  will 
not  fail  to  meet  ner  as  required,  desiring  no  favour  from  her.  She 
may  expect  a  good  thumping." 

The  early  part  of  the  present  century,  however,  saw  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  that  liberal  ana  systematic  plan  of  advertising  which  marks 
the  complete  era  in  the  art ;  and  while  the  century  was  yet  in  its  teens, 


the  world  accorded  to  the  lafce  G^ori^  Babius  the  palm  in  this  style 
of  cammercial  puffiim^.  His  adTertisements  were  really  artistically 
written,  though,  perhaps,  he  went  beyond  the  limits  of  his  licence 
when  he  described  one  portion  of  &  paradise  he  was  -about  to  submit 
to  public  competition  as  adorned,  among  other  charms,  with  a 
"  hanging  wood,"  which  the  astonished  purchaser,  who  bought  the 
eatate  entirely  on  the  faith  of  his  description,  found  out  meant 
JMthiag  more  than  an  old  gaUows.  On  one  occasion  he  had  made 
the  beauties  of  an  estate  so  enehantiog,  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  introduce  a  fault  or*  two,  which  he  did  in  the  following  words : — 
"{But,  gentlemen,  there  are  two  drawbaoks  to  the  property,  the 
litter  of  tiie  rose-leayes,  and  thenoise  of  the  nightingales."  Certainly 
the  fox«e  of  exquisite  puffing  could  no  farther  go ;  and  whan  he  died, 
the 'poetry  of  adyertiamg  for  a  time  departed. 

To  the  eloquenoe  of  another  auctuMieer,  Mr.  (Christie,  we  are 
imdebted  £ar  one  of  Lord  firskine'e  elerecest  apeeehes,  made  on 
behalf  4of«to2sent  who  had  .purchased  a  farm  on  the  £uth  4>f  Mr. 
GhnstiecB  idesoiiption,  in  wnioh  jan  extensiye  lawn,  a  oommaoding 
titaatiQn,  lamd  a  foiUiard*room  were  mentioned  :-*-'' To  show  .you* 

Sntlemca,  iJiow  egregtously  my  client  has  baen  deceived  by  the 
fissdant's  rhetoric,  I  will  teu  you  -what  this  exauiaite  and-ian- 
ohanfeiaig  piaiie  aCtaalVptnraed  oul  to  he«  when  my  ctient-^who  had 

Said  the  deposit  on  the  i&dth  of  Mr.  Christie's  deseriptioor^vwent 
Dwndn'theifondaaitinpBtions  of  his' heart  to  thiS' earthly  paradise. 
WJasn^he  got  there, ;  nothing  was  found  to  correspond  to>what  he 
had  too  mamadly  oKpected.  There  was  a  house,  to  be  sure,  ^jud 
that  is  )all,vlar  .it  wan  nodding  to  its  fall,  and  .the- ve|y  rats  inatine- 
tively  .:had  qanttsd  lit.  It  'atood,it'is  true,. in  >a"eomBMi«ding  situ* 
ation,  fork-coaunandiediall  the  wind  and  raaas  Af  .heaven.  As  for 
lawn,  he  eould  fiod  nothing  that  deserred  the*  name,  unless  it  was  a 
small  yard,  in  whidi,  with  some  contrivaaa^r  ^  washerwoman 
might  hang  half  a  dozen  shirts.  There  was,  haweiter,  a  dirty  lane 
that  ran  cumc  to  it,  and  perhaps  Mr.-  Christie  aaay  contend  that  it 
was  an  error  of  the  .press,  and  therefore  for  '  Inwn,'  we  must  read 
'lane.'  'But where  is  the  billiord^roomP '  eocdlaimed  the  plaintiff, 
in  an  agony  of  disappointment.  At  last  he  was  conducted  to  a 
room  in  the  >attic,  tne  oMltn^  of  which  was  460  kw  that  a  man 
oauld  .not  atand  upright  in  it,  and  therefore  'must  perforaejpat 
himself  into  'the  'poatnne  of  a  biUiacd  player.  Seong  this,  Sb. 
Chastie,  by  theimagic  i>f  his  eloqaenoe,  conrertedthe/plaoe.intaA 
billiaid*reoa:L." 

iTheiresnlt  provad  to  Mr.  Chidsti^lauctioneeri  that  itia^iiaeleae.to 
match' a.^face  baynnd.the  xaaoh  of  art*  unless  it  be  ahoh^^Mid  the 
xaashjof  law. 

To'sortedi  fheiude  of  his  eyoTsanff,  Mr.  GnmitoAesesartad^o 
aiKold'jBistaait'aiuiwpMided  arhfynimg  tiibute  by  aimstomeR:— 
"  Great  was  tne  power  that  did  to  maniio^art 
'<Om^iwe^S/BBUK»  mad  ivrentiv^  art; 
7he<«eeond  praise  is  doubtless,  Grimstoiie,  'thine : 
Wise  ^ras  thine  head,  and  great  was*  tl^  diesign. 


Our  fmoionft  sight  fxom  damjger  now^aet^fvee, 
WiTee.iridowB,  fathen,  praieessing^  to  thee." 
The  mal  of  Mr.  .Ghriinstoie — Mr.  Mannermg—tstaied  4imt  «  faoii 
of  itf  snuffle  always  ready  for  the  fpntuitoiM  use  of  themblic,  hut 
it  isauggMied  that  thoie  who  do  not  like  a  eroird  had' utter  pso- 
fide  themaelves  with  a  box  to  be  used- at  home. 

Mr.  Sowhuid  h<^8  a  desenredly  high  raok  amongatl^  porreycas 
of  the  toilet-table.  His  adyertisements  are  remarkable  £ar  the 
eonfident  tone  of  oonaciovs  superiority,  and  the  aedndim^  expecta- 
tiooB  they  hold  out.  The  .paragraph  advertiseoient  was  in  me 
before  that  itnlorkiiiate  oleigynan  wrote  to  the  ehemist  in  JN'ew 
Street*  ^aiaiee  which  he  has  oeen  threatening  every  day  to  oall, 
bnt  miMt  hanse  fongotten  his  promise,  or  the  letter  would  not  ao 
n^nJaxiy  appear  to  remind  him.  "  A  whimsical  occnrrence  [thos 
nma  a  posagvaphadrertisem^nt]  took  place  a  short  time  since.  A 
peraoQ  iiad  a  writ  out  against  him,  and  escaped  being  served  by 
hftving  snade  nae  of  -lUmlaiid'a  Essence  of  Tyre.  The  bailLSe  passed 
him»  and  one  aaid  to  his  comrade,  '  That's  the  man.'  '  Why,  yon 
fool,'  rqetned  the  other,  'that  gemman  has  black  hair,  and  yoa 

know  Mjt. haa  grey .'    This  is  one  among  the  thousand  inataaoaa 

of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Sowland's  Essence  in  changing  the  cokanr 
of  the  hair."  The  £rst  yendor  of  bear's  grease  cautioned  his  cus- 
tomers to  wash  their  .hands  in  warm  water  after  usmg  it,  to  prerent 
them  hem  JMaoBiing  the  hairy  mmMnanee  of  a  paw,  and  asasred 
them  that  a  half^erown  bottle  wonlatomiadeal  box  into  a  hair  trunk. 

The  insatiable  appetite  of  the  British  public  for  puffi/Of -oyeiyikiBd 
JBtaomeiKiag  -akamiiitt  ;•  there  is  the:pnn  ostentatiouB,  the  pun  men- 
daeaons,  ana  the-  pimaaidarioiia,'  the  ipuff  interjeetiooal,  tfe  pnffihy 
0ppe8itaQii,'end  the>pn£r  by  referenees  ;  indeed,  puffing  is  a  delieate 
arty  not  to  be  acquired  without  atudy.  Those  profeaaors  who  hare 
raiaed  the  wind  aostaueceaafiolly  by  puffing  admit  that  the  prac- 
tioe  of  the  art  becomes  erery  day  more  diffieult,  and  that  sunerla- 
tiree»  netea  of  admiration,  and  aenaation  adjectiyes  from  the  Greek 
kzieoD,  Are  beginning  to  loae  aomething  of  their  attraction.  It  is 
fteoBsaon  thh^.toget  «p  an  imaginary  riyal,  by  way  of  attracting 
attention  to  the  only  true  commodity ;  thns  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin 
hare  joat  iaveatad  .a  new  label,  >with  -&  yiew  to  protect  the  public 
(of  come  they  have  no  £ra.rB  About  themselveo)  from  spnrioos  HBUta- 
tiona. 

This  ifl  not  a  bad  adyertiaement: — ^"£5  6a.  reward.  .Bennett's 
Model  Watdu  Wanted,  the  beat  posaible  form  of  newape{ier 
adyeriaaenest  fiDortfaia  wwtch.  Itmuat  be  original,,  end  convey  in 
thttfiMveat  wonds'  the  qnalitiea>  ohareeter,  4md  ebaapneaa  ef  this-well- 
kaowa'time-keeper.    Coanetiteis  will  please  forward  to  Mr.  John 


Bena0ti,)at;the  watch  manulaetofy,  66,  Gheapside." 

We.£iui<-]iiatRmanialadT«BtiaamentB  quite  as  plentiful  thirty  aad 
tefgr  'yeeta  ago  aa  Jit  vpreaent.  The  custom  certainW-  deaeryea 
■Momgemettt^  £Br  doea  it  not  obviate  the  tDoubleaaa  tedium  ef 
oourtfthip,  «nd/aiuihie  people  to  get  BMrried  in  a  •aenaibk,'biisinea8- 
like  manner  P    Here  is  an  artful  specimen : — "  To  Girls  of  Fortune.— 
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Matrimony.-— A  bachelor,  young,  amiable,  handsome,  and  of  good 
family,  and  accastomed  to  move  in  the  highest  sphere  of  society,  is 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances.  Marriage  is  his  only  hoj>e  of 
extrication.  This  advertisement  is  inserted  oy  one  of  his  fnends. 
-  Ingratitude  was  never  one  of  his  faults,  and  he  will  study  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  prove  his  estimation  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  him.  .  Address,  &o, — N.B. — The  witticisms  of  cockney  scribblers 
deprecated." 

An  announcement  of  a  less  flattering  kind,  but  probably  of  a  more 
genuine  and  honourable  nature,  was  published  m  Blackwood  some 
time  ago,  which  will  serve  as  the  companion  picture  of  an  humbler 
style  of  life: — "Matrimonial  Advertisement.— I  hereby  give 
notice  to  all  unmarried  women,  that  I,  John  Hobnail,  am  at  this 
writing  five-and-forty,  a  widower,  and  in  want  of  a  wife.  As 
I  wish  no  one  to  be  mistaken,  I  have  a  good  cottage,  with  a 
couple  of  acres  of  land,  for  which  I  pay  £2  a  year.  1  have  five 
children,  four  of  them  old  enough  to  work,  three  sides  of  bacon, 
and  some  pigs  ready  for  market.  I  should  like  to  have  a  woman 
fit  to  take  care  of  her  home  when  I  am  out.  She  may  be  between 
forty  and  fifty  if  she  likes.  A  good  sterling  woman  would  be  pre- 
ferred, who  would  take  care  of  the  pigs." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  All,  more  or  leas,  still 
mingle  up  the  mundane  and  supermundane  considerations. 

The  more  curious  advertisements  which  from  time  to  time  appear 
in  the  public  journals,  but  particularly  in  the  l^mes,  do  not  aomit 
of  classification.    Here  are  a  few : — 

"  To  P.Q. — How  is  your  mother  P  I  shaVt  inquire  farther,  and 
must  decline  entering  upon  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family.'* 

"  Wanted,  a  man  ana  his  wife,  to  look  after  a  horse  and  dairy, 
with  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  without  any  encumbrance." 

''  To  E.  C.  L. — ^You  have  only  a  week  more.  Eepent  and  reform 
within  this  time,  or  we  cast  you  ofi*  for  ever." 

"  If  William  will  return  to  his  afiectionate  parents  he  shall  not 
be  snubbed  by  his  sister,  and  be  allowed  to  sweeten  his  own  tea." 

'*  To  M.  N. — ^If  you  don't  choose  to  come  back,  please  to  return 
the  keyof  the  tea-caddy." 

Dr.  H called  at  the  Times  office  to  inquire  the  charge  for 

inserting  the  death  of  a  relation.    A  surly  clerk  said  lOs.    Dr. 

H remonstrated,  and  said  he  had  only  paid  7s.  for  the  last. 

''Oh,"  said  the  clerk,  "that  was  a  common  death,  but  this  is 
sincerely  regretUdJ*  "  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  Dr.,  laying  down 
the  lOs.,  *'  your  executors  will  never  be  put  to  that  expense. 

As  we  mive  had  so  many  advertisements  evidently  intent  upon 
getting  money,  the  last  I  shall  give  will  be  this,  of  an  opposite 
and  entirely  disinterested  character : — "  For  the  enoonnurement  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  and  the  lessening  of  luxury  and  idleness.— 
Land  to  be  given  away  in  the  Uber^  of  Bilston,  for  to  buUd  upon, 
which  lies  next  the  Gh^eat  Boad,  and  where  coals  will  be  delivered 
in  at  under  2d.  per  owt. — ^Apply  to  Thomas  Thomkys,  G^t." 

S.  E. 
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Chravenkurst  s  or.  Thoughts  on  Good  and  JEvil.    By  Willi aK 
Smith.    Londoa :  Black vrood  and  Sons. 

A  small  Yolimie  of  dramas,  delicate  in  thoaght,  subtle  in  pliilo«- 
sophr,  keenly  anal^ic  of  human  character— though  deficient  in 
plotmlness  and  ranety ;  a  **  Discourse  on  Ethics/'  in  opposition  to* 
the  teachings  of  the  school  of  Paley,  which  is  full  of  fine  reasoning 
finely  expressed;  "Thomdale,  or  the  Conflict  of  Opinions,"  a 
quaint,  quiet,  exquisitely  chaste  criticism  of  the  speculations  of  the 
age,,  affluently  beautiful  and  philosophical,  select  in  thought,  and' 
ek^ant  in  style ;  and  "  Grayenhurst,"  the  volume  now  to  be 
noticed,  are  aU  the  contributions  known  to  us,  made  by  one  of  the 
most  efiectiyely  reflectiye  men  of  our  time,  William  Smith,  Esq., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  seems,  however,  from  his  books,  to  be 
mueh  more  frequently  in  his  library  and  study  somewhere  in 
Somersetshire  than  in  his  chambers  in  the  centre  of  legal  London. 
His  literary  life  has  extended,  we  notice  or  infer,  to  nearly  the  half 
of  man'a  allotted  "threescore  and  ten  years."  The  prevalence  of 
the  name  causes  us  to  hesitate  in  ascribing  to  the  same  pen  l^e  fine 
translations  of  Fichte's  popular  works  included  in  Chapman's 
"  Catholic  Series,"  though  we  sometimes  fancy  we  see  the  flash  of 
similar  ideas  in  the  introductions  to  these  various  works,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  biography  of  the  lofly  and  brave  German  who  lived  as 
well  as  thought  the  "  Vocation  of  the  Scholar,"  and  ftdfilled  in 
large  measure  the  "  Destiny  of  Man  "  and  we  know  that  these  date 
fnmi  Edinburgh,  not  from  Somerset.  We  are  by  no  means  sure, 
therofore,  that  our  hypothesis  is  correct,  that  the  author  of  "  Sir 
William  Crichton,"  "Aihelwold,"  "  Gravenhurst,"  "Thomdale," 
&e.,  and  the  translator  of  "  Fichte  "  is  the  same  person,  nor  sluJl 
we  assume  it  to  be  so  in  the  following  remarks,  nathless  tiie  kin- 
drednesa  of  thought  and  style  is  very  noticeable. 

"  Iliomdale  "  had  only  one  motto,  via., — 

"  SiMpa  the  fntnre,  like  a  snake  enrolled 
Coil  within  eoWr^-Wordtworth. 

" Grayenhurst "  has  two  mottoes:  one,  the  great  utterance  of 
the  Eleatic  philosophers,  of  whose  teachings  Mr.  Neil  has  discoursed 
in  these  pages — "  The  Whole  is  One ;"  and  the  other,  those  words 
of  Dry  dens  '*From  Harmony  to  Harmony."  These  form,  as  it 
were,  the  key-words  of  the  work,  and  the  sense  in  which  these  are 
used  may  be  feathered  from  the  closing  words  of  the  volume,  viz., 
'*  We,  constrained  by  science  or  a  scientific  method  of  thought,  to 
lee  the  whole  as  one  scheme,  gather  our  idea  of  the  character  of 
God  firom  the  whole— from  the  tendency  or  manifest  design  of  the 

1863.  V 
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whole.  And  if  we  say  Benevolent  Power  projected  this  entire 
scheme,  we  cannot  go  back  to  find  a  separate  cause  for  any  part  of 
it.  We  have  but  two  conceptions — the  world  as  a  whole,  and  Grod 
as  its  author."  Between  which  two  words  the  following  wise  saying 
might  have  been  placed : — The  "  contest  with  evil  is  our  very  pro- 
gress— ^is  our  very  life.    It  is  one  with  all  our  effort  and  energy." 

Bmt  we  must  be  more  systematic  in  our  notice  of  these  "  Thoughts 
on  Good  and  Evil  "•^these  miracles  of  manhood. 

"Gnrenhimt"  oosMists  of  an  Iiiftrodiietientof  wcty*  pages,  eon- 
teiniiig a  statement  of  the  question  aad  other  pteHminaiy  matters; 
a  sort  of  jKTologue,  in  short,  in  which  the  soeBcry  is  deseribed,  the 
dtfommiis  pmvoiuB  ate  noted,  and  an  interest  is  sou^t  to  be  excited 
in  t^  projposed  investigation.  Some  rnry  eie^prat  and  eloqvsnt 
wtitinjf  appears  in  tiieee  psf^es,  bvt  paeaing  tiswe^  we  cpiote  the 
IbUowmg  paesage^ «» indioating  the  autbor^s  theoey  of  lifis»  viz.i— 

"  What  tv«  ia  thMe  Umes  are  saying  to  oarseWeg  is,  that  this  only  world  we 
kHew^anything.  abenl  ia  esseothill  j  erne — one  f^rmt  selieue,  in  which  the  lower  or 
th^drnfla*  ila-MMwan  ecmdition  of  th«  bighfer  or  inert  complex  ;  and  that  it 
iafidto  ta  qaairel  with  tlm  or  that  part  uatosa  yon  can  qwml  with  the- whole,  or 
vilen  yon  can  separate  that  portion  wbieh  ia  the  lAjeet  ef  ytnr  eritMsai  fmn  the 
wheleb  Yoa  take  op  one  part  of  thia  gnat  schema  ef  oatore  aid  ef  aaav  aod 
yMy  a  sensitive  hnmaa  being,  cxelaim  aftainat  it  aa  pain  and  aofciag,  aad 
diT^ff^*v^i*  it  aa  eviL  All  tbia  is  qaite  inavitahle  ;  bol  what  yoa  aaolaiai  aneinst 
as  mfU  m  often  the  vety  excitement)  of  yvni  highest  eacfgiea^  aad  ia  always- laaad 
on  examinatioii  to  be  linked,  either  as  caose  or  effect,  witb.what  yoa  aa  loodly 
^raeiatm  td  be  good.  Yon  suffer,  and  yon  resist  and  strhre  against  your  calamity, 
and  periiapflr  this  stiifb  is  the  end  for  which  you  soilbred;  bat  take  away  both  the 
ssfllMng  aod  the  strife,  and  yon  simply  destroy  the  whole  web  of  human  existence," 

"  II  is  highesfl  wisdom,  iDdiyidnally  and  socially,  to  do  battia  for  tbe  good,  so 
HKbtUsiikiDgled  eiMenoa,  whieh  is  alone  inteHigible  to  na,  may  pat  on  all  the 
g|acy  it  ia  eapabla  oL  From  this  oontset  wa  wta  our  Mloity  aad  on*  piugiiss, 
aad  the-eontest  itself  ia  a  gnat  and  aDdariDg  faappiac8B,wliiHfa  rooa  tiooogk  all 
agas  of  mankind.  AU  that  ia  cneigetio  and  ueUo  8aroiiT»of  this  aooiaat;  ay, 
f?e&  what  is  tanderest  ia  homaa  life  cornea  oat  of  aomaslaaggla  beKnaa^Md  and 
eriL    Even  oar  very  piety  springs  from  it,*'  p»  17. 

The  work  is  thereafter  divided  into  two  pasrts :  firgi,  m  "  J&^- 
sition,**  in  five  chapters,  treaiing  reapeotiTeiy— ^Of  Pain  and  Painful 
Smotion ;  Too  much  Evil ;  Moral  Evil ;  Bemediable  Evils,  or  Man 
Progressive;  The  Irremediable, — of  the  tenriring  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

1.  ^Fain  aeta  as  a  atimulant  to  effort  and  exertion,  is  a  conaerrator  of  life  by 
ghfttgnote  of  danger,  and  exalter  of  pleasure  by  oootnstk  It  excites  sympathy, 
iadoces  aetf-denia]  and  guidance,  or  government." 

2.  **  llHri  ia  no  nsistaaee  to  oar  will  wtrieh  may  not'  in  some  aniaa  be  jnh 
iMWoad  ta  ba  aa  e^  ;  aad  y«t  the  very  exercise  of  power  inpUet  tlM  idea  of 
wdstaaeK  AU  mflEtl  or  lasaial  power  la  exfatbitad  by  eoaqvating  aome  retiatBaM 
— MOMamr w  8anMS4BiaplBead  paasMk  That  than iMg^aeialfeiliagofSotfMaoft 
a«}  ia  noty  tharefere^  a  pnof  that  thia  eieaant  ia  ia  aarsM^  vfisared  aapatt<sf  tt» 
iilMlarbMaaBa  iron  teaatoaa  it  iaalsraya  that  ii4Mia4tft4e4)eeio 


S.  "EvU  \tteKmmmorai  «v<ft-4Mm?  bj  the  dtWopintnt  of  bavAa  rtMon,^ 
'^  tlM  atomliai  «f  oUitr  parte  of  oov  ntlnm.  The  intentional  eota  of  men  become 
mmvl  eml^  beeuue  they  eae  contempleted  or  pflrformed  by  beings  capable  of  fonn- 
i^f  monl  jxidgnentii''  God  "  bee  n  emnged  the  circumetances  of  life,  and  the 
peweve  end  propeositiee  of  men,  that  the  reason  or  jadgment  cnltirated  in  this 
joepe  of  pain  and  pltasnre  prodncee  for  ns  the  sentiments  of  merit  and  dnty." 

4.  '*  Stanciing  where  we  now  do  in  the  annals  of  time,  we  look  back  npon  tike 
Met  with  a  conviction  that  each  age,  while  labonring  and  enjojing  for  itself,  has 
bean  lajiog  the  foandatfon  for  higher  labour  and  eojojment  in  some  fvtnreage.'* 
"Progfesa  is  brought  about  by  the-  eiMtgy  of  man,  whloh  enef|;y  ia  alao  hti 
highest  felicity." 

5.  ''The  iooTitable  ia  also  the  indispensable.**  ''Ever  as  life  increases  in 
Taloe,  as  it  becomsa  richer  and  richer  in  love  and  knowledge,  does  the  thought  of 
death  play  a  greater  and  greater  part  in  all  that  k  noble  or  heroic  in  speculation 
er  is  aotioa."  "  Aa  the  oiiele  of  ear  knowledge  eateoda,  thoae  whose  eye  ia  on 
the  Imisea  most  aee  the  deck  line  of  onr  ignorance  extend  also."  "  The  man  who 
atafids  beleee  Katare,  and  eamcatly  interrogates  her  and  his  own  soul  as  to  what 
th^  can  leport  of  God,  ia  in  a  most  aoleom  attitude  of  mind."    **  He  is  man  pre- 

*  intlj  when  he  stands  in  that  attitude." 


Stieh  axe  a  {%w  brief  jottings  from  tlie  wealth  of  reflection  of  a 
nBBMiaT&chataoter«  which  the  five  ezpoflitorj  chapters  contain. 

^UB  aecotid  part  coaflkte  of  six  conversations : — On  ineoualitj  of 
hsppaDeM ;  Crime  and.  its  paaishment ;  The  rainbow,  or  sufiering  an 
riiMiiit  in>  otur  higheflt  forms  of  mental  life ;  The  development  of 
InaHULaoeieiy;  f^piiuatory  hints  on  many  topics,  e.g.,  original  sin, 
cmoM,  law,  puMshdnent,  eharitj,  salvation,  character,  the  aim  of 
Itfb,  Jbe. ;  and.  The  whole  is  ona.  From  each  of  these>  thought-jewels 

Slit  be  nmBMionsly  selectedr  but  the  setting  is  here  almost  essen- 
tftflkowing  them  aright;  we  may,  however,  almost  at  a  venture, 
Isy  Iheiai  before  our  readers  aa  matten  worthy  of  thought-texts 


**  Jkmhkmemt  is  a>  maans  for  an'  sad."  **  Bat  what  eod  it  may  answer,  may  he 
■Kogtfcei  bayood  one  knewMfK"  TU  CkmsUaris  faith  "  has  fed  the  world 
nMk  loftier  aad  omm  tender  eaotSens^and  lei  to  pnier  and  more  loving  lives,  than 
malriDd  had  enmr  known  before*" 

'*Ke  afBeheoses  error- instead  of  trnth;  it  IlVea  on  its  error  taking  it  for 
kaswledgyk  It  lirea  with  the  sentiment  of  truth,  and  we  ourselves  can  do  no  mom." 

"It  ia  eharaeter  as  well  aa  Aa;}p«aeM for  which  Qod  creates  ns.'*  **  Nobility  of 
diaxacter  ia  always  happiness,  and  always  is  the  snstainer  and  producer  of  happii- 
osss  in  other!.'* 

**  Sht^  history  free  from  the  spirit  of  the  satiriat  and  the  sapematnmHst,  and 
how  grand  a  subject  it  beeomev!  The  history  of  all  nations  should,  if  possible,  be 
raid  feogeArr;  they  throw  light  od.  eath  other,  and  en  oar  common  humanity. 
Nsrshoaiila  study  *  of  tiM  individsd  eeoaoiamess  of  the  laws  of  thought  and 
pssilaa'be  nsgleeted.  PocwsbosI  resegvise  ia  ounelvrs  some  germ,  some  trace 
elalL  we  Jeadi  of,  or  we  shall  not  aadantand  it.  In  the  study  of  history  our  own 
SltlrfaidMluyiyBprsadS|dLrides»  exalts  itadf^tiU  it  fills  the  whole  earth,  siu 
ssisaaiyikrope^  and  knosla  atevscyahrine." 

n»  if* a  gnat^aad  gted^  thongk  fat  from  being  what  is  called  a 
MMeTaetf^book;  Uriaaotdogpatii^batsugfi^estive.  It  does  not  lull 
to  vMt,  b«t  stin  themiad  to-uasest  But  it  is  the  unresbof  thought. 
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An  earnest,  loving,  careful  thinker  touches  the  apirit  with  Ihe 
quickening  influenceB  and  impulses  of  his  own  life  to  progressive 
and  impressive  reflection.  The  dramatic  action  of  the  oook  is  not 
so  finished  as  the  latest  work  of  Mr.  Helps,  hut  the  tone  is  higher, 
and  the  style  is  purer.  Though  containing  the  hest  defence  of 
commonplace  we  Lave  ever  seen  set  up,  there  ia  little  common- 
place in  this  volume.  It  is  a  work  to  be  read,  though  not  be  abso- 
lutely received,  because  it  is  a  work  to  be  thought  over — as  its 
great  aim  is  to  induce  the  reader  to  combine  contemplation,  criti- 
cism, and  conviction. 

JRemains,  in  Verse  and  Prose,  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam. 

London :  John  Murray. 

This  small  sombre  volume  nossesses  a  sad  but  an  enduring  interests 
In  intrinsic  worth  it  is  ricn,  in  associative  potency  it  ia  almost 
unique  in  our  literature.  Here  some  ofikhot  rays  of  a  singularly 
gifted  spirit  exercise  a  species  of  immortal  ubiquity,  and  live  their 
divine  and  charmed  life,  while  the  hand  which  wrote  them  has  been 
mouldering  into  dust  for  nearly  thirty  years.  They  recall  a  few 
stray  and  scattered  traits  of  the  early  lost  to  hia  surviving  friends ; 
they  partially  suggest  the  great  might  of  thought  which  lay  coiled 
in  unexhausted  copiousness  in  that  finely  wrought  brain,  whose 
tissues  disparted  with  such  myaterioua  suddenneaa  on  Danube's 
banks ;  but  they  cannot  touch  a  thousandth  part  of  the  many  sym- 
pathies which  the  living  being  excited  and  influenced.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  sage  historian  of  me  Middle  Agea,"  and  the  long-loved 
and  deeplv  mourned  friend  of  Alfred  Tennyvon,  must  have  bem, 
from  dil  that  we  can  learn,  a  very  supreme  soul  among  men.  So 
delicate  in  feeling,  so  noble  in  heart,  so  skilled  in  letters,  so  ex- 
quisitely toned  in  mind,  so  vividly  original  in  thought,  so  modest  in 
bearing,  so  holy  in  spirit,  so  loving  in  jus  whole  nature,  Arthur  H. 
Hallam  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  excite  "  a  love  paaaing  the  love  of 
woman  "  in  the  deeply  stirred  heart  of  many,  and  diiefly  of  that 
rivalless  poet  who  has  embalmed  the  very  soul  of  sorrow  in  the 
sacredest  song  of  our  time,  '*  Jn  Memoriam"  That  the  author  of 
these  reliquitB  should  have  moved  a  g;reat,  earnest,  spiritual,  but 
sad  outcry  from  such  a  man,  would  of  itself  have  given  an  interest 
to  his  name,  life,  and  works ;  how  much  more  ought  they  therefore 
to  excite,  when  the  writings  sustain  and  prove  the  worthiness  of 
their  author,  of  the  pith  and  marrow  of  our  numan  love ! 

The  life-story  of  tnis  twenty-summered  youth,  this  spring-blossom 
of  literature,  is  touchingly  told  by  the  patriarchal  pen  of  ue  father, 
in  a  calm,  measured,  thoughtful,  judicial  style,  but  with  the  throb  of 
a  keen  beating  pulse,  ana  the  heave  of  an  aching  heart,  breaking 
perceptibly  though  unwillingly  through  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  classic  diction  in  which  he  has  striven  to  act  the  stoic,  and  only 
succeeded  in  showing — ^what  is  surely  fiur-  more  lovable — that 
Henry  Hallam  was  a  man — and  more,  a  son-proud  father.  Here 
ard  there  the  spasm  of  a  cureless  sorrow  quivers  through  the  pen, 
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and  dints  the  Yerj  phraseology  with  the  abrapt  contraction.  It  is 
ahnost  sacrilege  to  cull  irom  the  sparse  chronicle  of  his  few  yeaiw 
the  several  facts  that  make  up  this  memoir,  and  jot  them  down  in 
biogrsphical  matter-of-factness,  and  so  to  dissooiate  them  from  the 
tear-written,  desolate-hearted  chronicle,  in  which  a  noble-natured 
father  details  the  eyents  of  the  life  of  his  well-nurtured  son. 

"  This  star  roM  with  oi  through  a  little  arc 
Of  haaren,  nor  hafiog  wandered  far, 
Shot  on  the  sadden  into  dark." 

ISoT  would  we  do  so,  but  that  we  hope  that  the  sequel  of  our  notice 
may  direct  the  minds  of  maDT  to  read  the  life-storv  which  inter- 
prets so  much  of  that  poem  which  speaks  to  Englana  of — 

'^Snoh 
A  friendship  as  had  mastered  timet*' 

and  in  which  the  Laureate  has  embalmed  for  ever  in  the  lauguaj^e 
of  love  of  him  whom  he  caUs,  "  That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  m 
God." 

A.  H.  Hallam  was  bom  in  Bedford  Place,  London,  February  Ist, 
1811.  His  father  was  the  historian  of  the  "  Constitution,"  of  "  The 
Middle  Ages,'*  and  of  "  Literature" — Henry  Hallam;  and  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  of  Clevedon,  Somerset. 
He  reoeiyed  his  early  education  at  home,  and  could  read  Latin 
£urly,  sp^ftk  French  well,  and  knew  a  little  German  in  his  ninth 
year.  He  eren  theu  wrote  verses.  He  had  lived  in  Germany 
and  Switserland  some  months  in  1818.  Li  the  spring  of  1820 
he  was  sent  to  school  at  Putney,  under  the  care  of  the  Sev. 
W.  Carmalt,  for  nearly  two  years,  and  then,  after  another  short 
aofoom  on  the  Continent,  became  the  pupil  of  the  Bev.  E.  C. 
Hawtrey,  at  Eton  College.  Here  he  continued  nearly  five  years, 
and  wmle  there  contributed  to  the  Eton  Miscellany^  and  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Eton  Debating  Society.  On  leaving 
Eton,  he  spent  eight  months  in  It&jyi  and  studied  the  language 
of  tiiat  country  under  the  Abbate  Pitferi,  so  as  to  become  master 
of  it,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  Dantean 
poetry,  and  the  works  of  living  authors.  In  1828  he  entered 
Cambridge  as  the  pupil  of  the  Bev.  William  (now  Dr.)  Whewell. 
Li  1829  ne  competed  for  the  university  prize  for  a  poem  on  "  Tim- 
buetoo"  (which  is  printed  in  this  volume).  The  prize,  however, 
was  gained  by  AlfiM  Tennyson.  In  1830  he  gained  the  English 
Essay  prize  for  a  disquisition  "  On  the  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Cicero  (oontained  in  this  work).  In  1831  |he  received  the  prize 
for  an  English  declamation  "  Oa  the  Conduct  of  the  Independent 
Psrty  durinff  the  Civil  War,"  and  thereafter  delivered  an  oration 
on  "The  Influence  of  Italian  upon  English  Imaginative  Literature  " 
(here  printed).  About  this  time,  too,  he  wrote  brief  memoirs  of 
Petrarch,  Voltaire,  Burke,  &c.,  for  the  Society  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.   He  took  his  degree  in  January,  1832,  and  became  a  member 
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of  iJie  Inner  Temple,  and  began  tbe  prMtiaal  «t«dy  of  hm  kk  tih» 
office  of  Mr.  Walters,  of  Lioooki's  Iim  Fieibda.  In  the  avvuMr-iBf 
the  same  jear  he  oom{K>Bed»«riti4pie  on  BvoS^Mor  iioMtfeiJa 

Silar  but  able  diaqHisition  on  tlie  "  lAnti'^Bapal' 
ante,  Petrarch,  and  their  *'*  Ceroie,**  beoan  to  tramdate  tka'SFite 
Nuova^*'  and  wrote  a  fow  BOflmeia  and  otiier  -veBses,  as  well  taa  Ut 
essay  entitled,  '*  Theodicaa  Novitfima"  which  we  much  regret  to 
find  omitted  in  this  reprint. 

His  health,  unfortunately,  had  begiui.to  £ul  ixi  Cambridge ;  and 
though  he  spent  his  vacations  in  Scotland  or  France,  his  circulatory 
ayst^  seems  to  have  had  a  severe  shoek,  and  he  appcan  tO'lMme 
walked  with  an  insecure  hold  on  fife,  and  in  tiie  eloae 
ship  of  death.  In  1833  he  was  wit&  kis  father  jn  GiiiiMiiiiy, 
having  suffered  from  inftnenza  in  the  spring.  While  returning 
from  Pesth  to  Vienna,  heiiRaa  overtaken  by  a  wet  day,  got  drenched, 
the  intermittent  influenza  fever  retuped ;  but  he  soon  recovered, 
and  was  able  again,  though  weak,  to  linjB^  in  tlie  Imperial  G^alle^ 
of  Vienna,  gazing  on  the  fine  pictures  it  contains.  't)n  16th' Sep- 
tember, 1833,  a  sudden  rush  or  blood  to  the  head  instaolaneovny 
impelled  the  spirit  from  its  dwelling-place,  and  then — 

**  Tka  Dftnnb*  to  the  fi«ir«ni  gave 
The  dArkeaad  hiart  that  \mX  do  ooi9»^ 
They  laid  him  by  the  pbaaeat  Bho>«^ 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave." 

He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Glei«d»n  CQuirch,  cm  alone>UB 
that  overhangs  the  Bristol  Cftnnael,  when  biM<sher,  ^aiatoTy  —tkw; 
and  father  now  mingle  their 'ashes  tegetlier,  karrkig  laiddbiBaihear 
life  here,  that  it  may  "  broaden  iaito  bowKlleaailay  "  elaewiMW. 

The  contents  of  this  Iritle  book  of  the  "^  tnttOMtted  tba«gkta  "  «f 
one  who  had  so  email  a  spaoe  of  time  allotted  to  kim  to  fill — 

*"  With  irortVy  thooght  aod  d^ed, 
The  measure  of  hia  high  deeire,** 

we  have  partly  indicated  in  iiie  above  f  aragrtfilie ;  the  worth  «f  ai 
we  can  scarcely  speak  of  in  <n*diaBry  lei|«u|ge*  .^Daere  oa  aiieht a 
manbood  in  the  style,  sueh  a  manlaiieis  in  tibeiifna^of  the^theiii^ 
each  a  virile  foroe  and  vigoer  in  the  maiweraf 'Vljeraaoe,  iiuiA.^lli» 
boy^age  of  naay  of  the  snodnetiaBa  •stribe  va  .with  wendenieBl. 

" "    oni 


Ta^e,  fer  instanee,  this  ohavacterof  iBuxbe^-^em  the  life  of 
to  tike  *'  Gallery  of  Portraita  "  issued  kj^tibe^eeiety  for  thelHfiieiaa 
of  Uaeiol  Knowledge,  whscb,  ea  welltaa  tkeae  en  the  PdAee-tf 
£aeyalop«diBm,  and  Laosa's Lover,  we  ahouki  luKve  itked  to aeeia* 
eDitpoeated  in  a  volume  beariiig  the  title  <of  " fialiUBa*a Htmmjmz^^ 

''The  miod  of  this  great  nan  may, perhaps,  be  taken. as  a  reprssenl^oB'ef the 
general  characteristics  of  the  English  intellect.  Its  frroandwork  wa^sdKd,  pnifr- 
tical,  and  canvenant  with  the  details  of  hwdness  ;  hot  npon  this,  and  aeenred  \j 
this,  arose  a  sttperstrnetare  of  imagination  and  moral  eenlineBt  'He  aaii^lll^ 
^eeanse  it  was  parnfal  to  him  to  see  anytMrg  keyoad  tlwQiaita>ef  the 
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vith  tb»  cawrde  olbtf  tku  with  ^hnUnotionfc    He  MoiMd  mm  ratlMr  fttu^ 

We  eoQ  the  Ibllowiii^  venteoees  fram  diffeiwit  yjywrD,  te.,  1v|f 
this  young  mia,  as  aafficient  to  akowthat  he  was  no  ordmarf 
tiunkw: — 

'^  I  do  not  bttitAte  to  expreas  my  eonTtetion  tbat  the  spirit  of  th«  critical 
pbiloeophjf  as  saan  by  its  fruits  in  all  the  ramifications  of  art,  literature,  and 
morality,  is  as  much  more  dangerons  than  the  spirit  of  mechanical  philoaopfayi  as 
it  is  firirer  in  appearance,  and  more  capaMe  of  ailiance  irith  our  natural  feeUnga  of 
tBtfansiaam  and  de^nt. 

'*Be?elation  is  a  volantary  ^^ezinatien  cf  the  loAsiite  Being  to  the^smja  sad 
thoni^bSa  siT  fcUa  tanaaity.'* 

"TheMik  sf  laftdtrfispoafcHBor  So  iha tsedc  of  ^elii^.  TIte  latter  Kea  at 
tbt  faindrtion  af  the  laan ;  it  ia  hia  pnepei!  aelf — the  pacnUw  thing  which  shaoia- 
terises  lUa  laa  an  mdiridaal.  No  two  nennre  alike  in  liwliaf ;  b«t  eoiiceptioas  sf 
the  nadcntaadiag,  whan  distioot,  are  pnecisely  similar  in  ail — the  juKertainsd 
rdstidBa  of  tivths  Are  the  common  property  of  the  raoe." 

^  There  exists  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  a  peculiar  and  inexbauetiUe  tveasma 
ier  the  affectionate  feelings." 

'^Ratn  is  the  deepest  tiling  ive  have  in  oar  oatare,  and  nnion  throogfa  pam  has 
alwsjs  seemed  mere  real  and  more  holj  than  any  etiier." 

•'  IMk.  ibrk..  paa, '  insvaesbly  dark/ 
la^tlie aanrs teje;  yet  bow  itatrirea and  bstties 
Throf^b  the  impenetrable  gloom  to  fix 
That  roaster-light — the  secret  Imth  6f  things-^ 
Which  is  the  bodj  of  the  lafiotta  Godf 

ThMe  who'vead  the  ''JEUmaios  <af  Artim  H.  HaUam "  mwtsead 
ihemas.ilie  feUed fiiuidU  of  ayonth;  and  if  thav  /do  ao,  the^  will 
ftel  aameerJiat  oi  the  inepraaaible  ahtusa .  by  .whi«h  1m  Jcnit  hunsolf 
to  maay  h«»cla,<«iidl«am  UH».fr«ataHMs  of>a(goad«)«fe. 

(%lfeciBilPa^wr«'(OiigmaIa«dBeprmted).   In  Prove  ^Mid^exae. 
yM&-^lWi.    By 'lErs.  €h!\>te.    Lon)A<m:.<J^n  Murray. 

31m.  Gbow,  the  inia  of  the  hanker-historia9»  who  baawrittsmo 
pn>fbii]ifllfy.4>f  "  Grasoe,*'  isi«  aK)]|ia«i<of 'no.iopdio«j7jpraap  of  .jDsipd 
or  svitnre  of  liatallaat.  In  hsr  ''.Memoir  of  A^  Scheffer,"  har 
I  ympathj  with  «ad  taate  for  «rt^iuid  hfsr  lartiyity  la  And  knowleij^ 
m  pohtioal  ^iralaa  wma  made  .pohlsp:  JBut  fasr  «ouId  ha;re  4^e8aod 
tiiai  a  isFiew  <xf  "  Tboom  Moore's  Life  and  Worbi,"  in  Ko.  Ill  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  was  from  the  pen  of  a^wonum ;  or  that  JOBUUO^ 
of  the  bflvt  papew  in.  the  ^pectaifiTp  daJbad  from  '  'the  Hamlet*  of  Sast 
3aniham»  Co.  JBttahs»'\the.hiatoigr  ^  whleh^as  hare' careful^,  ntyoOj^ 
thoqgh  Bomairhat  exMoexated^  varitton.  "Oa  Art  Aix^ent  «od 
Madam»"  one  Aould  aasuy  expect  « 1*47'^  hirth,  breeding,  taleot* 
tatioa^sod  weaUb*  'to  dlsoansse  as  ^hMsisgty  »i  m  the  ,p^er  ve- 
paiitd  heva  horn  ^e  Vieiaria  M^a ;  hut  we  ooiild.aoarseJy^  hftfe 
credited  one  with  the aothorship  of  ibe  "Esaajf  oadieSural  Ecooomgr 
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of  Eneland"  (which  is  stated  to  hare  been  a  rioted  communicatioD), 
or  witk  " The  Case  of  the  Poor  against  the  &ch  fairly  stated" — ^in 
which,  however,  the  statement  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  asto- 
nishingly fair,  though  it  does  contain  some  narsh  truth  and  some 
correct  accusations.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  "  outspoken  "  utter- 
ance by  a  woman  on  "  the  population  question  "  we  have  seen,  and 
the  views  taken  in  it  of  the  relation  of  capital  and  poor-rates  are 
really  deserving  of  consideration — for  she  speaks  out  what  others 
are  contented  to  whisper  in  their  own  circles.  The  "poetical 
pieces  "  contained  in  the  volume  are  not  vers  de  socteti,  but  aecided, 
thoughtful,  and  poetical,  though  not  the  work  of  an  experte  at  ver- 
sification. Yet  the  authoress  is  by  no  means  that  essentially  vulgsr 
thing — whether  in  high  or  low  life — "  a  strong-minded  womali "  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  epithet ;  but  she  is  strong-minded  in  the 
good  and  true  sense  of  being  an  observant,  thoughtful,  reasoning, 
well-informed,  studious  woman, — one  who  thinks  that  life  has  higher 
duties  for  her  sex  than  dress  and  luxury,  parade  and  company, 
maternity  and  nursing,  directing  Dorcas  societies,  and  twirling 
about,  a  blaze  of  jewellery  and  tissue,  at  country  balls  or  in  city 
assemblies.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Mrs.  Grote  has  reflected  deeply  on  many  of  the  items  of  the 
"  Condition  of  England  Question ; '  and  if  it  oe  true  that  the  ideas 
of  a  well-informed  lady  on  any  subject  must  be  interesting,  this 
book  possesses  interest  of  no  common  kind ;  for  the  ladv-author 
has  had  facilities  for  knowing  the  opinions  entertained  by  her  class 
resnurding  the  other  classes  more  than  many. 

The  Spectator  articles  on  French-politics,  the  situation  of  France 
in  1851,  the  [Crimean]  war  from  an  unponular  point  of  view,  are 
reallj]  singularly  condensed,  spirited,  and  able  papers.  The  latter, 
especially  now  that  the  Kingiidce's  book  has  roused  the  nation's 
thought  upon  the  subject,  may  be  held  a  good  foresighted  article. 
Comparing  the  "  Glance  at  Modem  Europe,"  in  1850,  here  given, 
one  IS  astonished  to  find  how  little  real  progress  has  been  made, 
how  little  real  change,  between  that  date  and  1863,  notwithstanding 
the  great  trials  Europe  has  endured  to  bring  about  a  change  for  the 
better.  Civilization  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  The  defensive 
"  Character  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith,'  and  the  notice  of  the 
"  citizen  peer,"  Lord  Overstone,  cannot  be  read  without  interest ; 
while  the  sketches  of  English  scenery,  rural  rambles,  and  social 
life  are  replete  with  acute  observation,  judicious  labours,  and 
reference  to  such  general  principles  as  show  thoughtftdness,  intel- 
ligence, and  cultivation. 

We  look,  indeed,  upon  the  work  noticed  as  one  of  the  truest 
indexes  of  the  state  of  our  times,  when  ladies,  forsaking  the  produc- 
tion of  sensation  and  sentimental  novels,  attach  themselves  to  the 
working  out  of  an  intellectual  reformation  and  a  moral  renovation 
of  society ;  and  find  it  compatible  with  the  sternest  decorum  and 
the  most  refilned  society  to  think  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  part 
each  one  should  bear  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 


We  subjoin  tlie  following  extracts  both  as  specimens,  and  for 
their^separate  interest : — 

**  In  the  varied  flow  of  his  conTenational  powers,  the  point  of  his  playfnl  satire^ 
and  the  fbrdb  and  Tiraeitj  of  his  illostrations,  few,  if  anj,  have  ever  approached 
him:  added  to  these,  there  was  a  nataral  baojancj  of  temper,  and  genial  aptitade 
for  mirth,  and  for  the  enjo/ment  of  society,  which  bad  so  exhilaratinfc  an  efieot 
on  those  around  him,  that  no  one  e?er  felt  reluctant  to  be  made  the  subject  of  his 
pleasantry.  His  attacks  were  indeed  like  summer  Ughtning^-they  never  harmed 
the  object  illumined  by  their  flash.  But  not  in  the  convivial  hour  alone  was 
Sydney  Smith  qualifiei  to  bear  a  leading  part.  In  temperate  and  philosophic 
diseusnon — on  topics  embracing  the  substantial  interests  of  the  human  race,  on 
ethical  questions — he  was  luminous  in  his  remarks,  large  and  liberal-minded,  and 
even  patient  of  contradiction.  In  fact,  he  had  read  much,  and  always  with  the 
sinoerest  desire  to  arrive  at  truth ;  and  if  he  lacked  that  quality  of  intellect  which 
is  capable  of  imparl inic  original  views  on  profound  subjects,  no  roan  was  ever  mors 
soeoesafiul  in  possessing  himself  of  the  results  of  other  men*s  thoughts,  and  In 
diflusiog  them  in  a  form  suited  ii  the  apprehension  of  ordinary  readers.  When 
in  good  spirits,  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy  showed  itself  in  the  most  fantastic 
images  and  most  ingenious  absurdities,  till  his  hearers  and  himself  were  at  times 
fittigued  with  the  merriment  they  excited.  He  had  the  art,  too,  of  divesting  per- 
Booalities  of  vulgarity;  and  not  unfrequently  was  the  luckless  victim  seen  to 
eojoy  the  exercise  of  it  quite  as  much  as  others.  In  fiu^t,  many  persons  rather 
felt  it  aa  a  compliment  when  Sydney  singled  them  out  for  sport  And  he  was  so 
universal  in  his  sympathies,  that  he  did  not  squire  a  select  or  distinguished  circle 
in  order  to  be  incited  to  display.  His  rich  resources  flowed  so  freely  forth,  that  I 
have  heard  some  of  his  happiest  inspirations  uttered  to  persons  of  comparatively 
humble  pretensions,  either  to  intelligence  or  fashion.  The  presence  of  men  or 
women — so  they  were  but  of  the  educated  class — ^always  unlocked  his  sympathies, 
and  he  expanded  without  difficulty  as  without  vanity.  Not  that  he  was  insensible 
to  the  value  of  choice  society;  none  knew  better  how  to  prize  and  enjoy  it.  But  he 
had  such  a  store  of  kindly  benevolence  in  his  heart,  that  he  liked  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  whomsoever  he  found  himself  in  company  with." 

« LINES  TO  JENNY  LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. 

"with  a  MSDALUON  FOBTRAIT  of  TRORWALUSay. 

"  Behold  the  impress  of  a  noble  mind, 
Genius  and  native  worth  in  thee  combined. 
Tborwaldsenl  master  of  creative  art, 
A  name  embalmed  in  Scandinavia's  heart, 
I  place  tbine  imsge  in  a  sister's  hand, 
For  art  makes  brotherhood  in  every  land. 

"  Great  powers  both  thou  and  she  have  wedded  here, 
And  both  have  aimed  in  their  peculiar  sphere 
To  elevate  the  soul  and  lift  the  eyes 
Of  mortals  to  a  world  beyond  the  skies. 
Well  may  thy  lineaments  her  home  adorn, 
Who,  like  thyself,  to  high  distinction  borne, 
Now  tastes  the  sweets  of  freedom  and  of  rest, 
By  love  and  by  approving  conscience  blest. 

*'May,  \B50r 


00  Art  and  Traetioal  AffUea/tion  of  ArUhmeHe.  By  JoBir  And 
THOMA.S  Flint.  New  edition,  Glasgow:  D^BobertaoB.  Lendboa: 
Houkton  and  Wn|{bt. 

6oKB  'ten  yean  a^o,  the  avIiMMrs  of  this  text-bodc  ef  praetksal 
flEritkmetic  irere  known  in  l^e  great  eeHnmercial  eiij  of  Gwgow  «i 
among^  i&e  mo«t  effficient  trainers  of  yonng  persons  for  th«  connting- 
house;  tbe  dockyard,  the  rerenue  offices,  and  the  management  of 
business  generally,  in  it.  In  the  yery  centre  of  trade,  where  the 
multiBlScation  table  is  at  least  in  as  constant  firactice  as  the  deoalogue, 
and  the  power  of  **  tacaijig  it  to  account ''  is  truly  a  money-pow«r, 
they  sDtOceeded  in  impressing  the  cocomercaal  public  with  the  vaioe  of 
the  tuition  they  imparted,  and  their  Bupils  requirad  little  move  to  sani 
an  entnotee  into  comnereud  life  miaa  the  statement  that  they  iiad 
itadied  under  the  Messiv.  Flint.  Tbey  at  that  time  used  a  text-book 
for  their  own  cksses,  but  it  was  not  then  piMished.  As  a  parbiealBr 
favour,  the  writer  of  Uie  present  notice  reeeired  a  copy  of  that 
work,  with  a  key  to  it ;  and  during  the  luterrening  years  he  lias 
employed  the  book  as  a  precious  help  in  actual  arithmetical  training 
with  indubitable  success.  Distant  as  we  were  from  the  ^ace  ot 
their  labours,  we  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Tharoaa 
Flint  "  in  A  far  country,"  and  had  learned  that  his  sorriying  brother* 
after  ha»vij|g  furnished  Glasgow  with  thousands  of  asen  ^of  busijBcog, 
had  added  himself  ko-  the  ikt,  and  had  "  won  his  BpNURS  '*  ia.hia  aev 
Teoatwa.  Qaving  left  the.  pro&ssioaal  nanks,  of  which  he  iras  leag 
a  Yohaed  menher,  this  work,  contaffntog  an  exposition  of  wmA  a 
guMe  to  the  art  of  arithmetic,  has  been  issued.  It  is  stiietiy 
philosophical  in  its  structure  and  method.  It  proceeds  in  the-UKMrt 
persistently  *'  step  afber  step "  manner.  Ko  gap,  slip,  or  leap  is 
observable.  It  is  as  firnlly  compacted  as  "  linked  armour.*'  Sim- 
plicity, informing  plainness,  metnodical  gradation,  fulness  without 
overcrowding,  and  sufficiency  withcoit  superabundance,  distinguish 
every  page.  In  this  ''new  edition"  there  are  many  additions, 
improvements,  and  oxteneioas.  'Its  proeeaaea  and  ealoailations  have 
been  thoroughly  verified  by  the  actual  working  of  the  sums  by 
multitudes  of  pupils.  We  ihink  that  thoae  who  ^  through  a 
course  of  commercial  arxihaaotic  upon  this  system  will  find  their 
life  made  easy  in  business  by  its  uae. 

Answers  to  all  the  queatioas  are  contained  in  ^'  The:Key.'* 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Tkomas  Aird,    London  and  Edinburgh : 

JSiUckwood  and  Son. 

Tha.t  h  fourth  edition  of  tbeoe  pooras  have  been  called  for  by  the 
public  is  a  sign,  we  this^,  of  gooid  sense  etid  right  feeliog  among 
readers  of  poetry.  They  are  the  earefuUy  distilled  essence  of  the 
poet's  life.  Every  idea  has  been  tested  in  the  crucible  of  conscience; 
every  thought  has  been  stamped,  at  first  hand,  in  imagination's 
finest  moulds;  every  word  has  been  tried  hj  the  most  delicately 
acute  perception  of  fitness,  and  the  rhythm  is  always  twin  to  the 


tiicmglit.  Dante'fl  tieroe  and  paflnmcte  literalitF*  ovtkapiBg  isto 
the  ideal,  Sitelley's  gniee  and  teodemeBa,  CmlMbe's '  Hmable  voal- 
igm,  Texmyson's  sinuous  Tariabilily,  Cowper's  religiouBBeM,  and 
Swnia'  patiuw  of  the  heart,  fused  into  oneness  mi^t  give  aame 
&mt  aduialDration  of  Aird's  genius.  It  is  neither  hero- worship  Bor 
fiiendahip  that  nakes  us  say  so — though  towards  Uxe  author  we 
I(m1  both  modes  of  rerersnoe.  It  is  a  oonfiction  that  has  ,p^mn 
into  ne.  iLird's  earliest  Tolnnie  of  poems  was  issued  in  onr  own 
bizth-year,  when  he  hisneelf  was  nearly  twenty rfour  years  old,  and 
we  did  not  read  his  works  till  ther  were  ooUeeted  in  1848,  though 
Qxa  fidend  Alexander  Whitelaw  had  quoted  a  few  pieces  in  t£ye 
**  Bepablic  of  Letters,"  where  we  had  perused  them  with  .gladness 
when  we  were  in  the  poetry-loving  mood  of  twenty.  In  our  student 
daya  we  first  righUy  read  Aiid;apoems,  and  we  have  siuoe  treasured 
them  as  sabbath  aanJight.  TVhen  a  third  edition  was  issued  in 
1866^  we  expressed  our  delight  in  these  paces,  and  we  are  ;|[lad 
to  see  the  ratio  of  years  growing  Jess  whioL  absorbs  an  edition. 
Though  slow  of  growth,  Aiid^s  jp^ne  is  "  a  plant  of  renown." 

The  matter  of  the  former  vc^ume  has  been  carefally  revised,  and 
(he  master-touebes  of  the  author's  hand  appear  in  many  riight  but 
mudi-meaninged  changes.  It  is  quite  a  leseoa  in  philosopkio  epeesh 
to  trace  out  Ihe  exquisite  defiaiteness  thus  given  to  many  phsases, 
and  tiie  aaanner  in  which  the  very  shadoo  tof  diilering  ideas  -are  thus 
made  palpable.  Several  shart  piaaaa  have  been  added  to  thaaa 
fruits  irom  the  tree  of  the  poet's  life.  Aird  has  exerted  a  moukKMg 
influence  on  many  minds,  and  we  mistake- much,  if  weaie  to  haye 
a  new  school  of  poetry  at  all.  If  Aird  wHl  not  be  vegapded  as  Ihe 
natural  leader  of  the  poets  who  shall  build  up  the  lofty  rhyme  of 
the  futare.  He  possesses  a  quality  rare  Among  minds  of  any  a^e^ 
zaxvst  in  ours — individuality.  'Writing  in  Ihe  era  of  Byron,  C<^e- 
ridge,  Southejr,  Wordaworl^  Hunt,  Idindor,  Scott,  Hogg,  ^.^he 
has  yet  Jcept  himself  &ee  firom  the  mannerism  of  Any  of  Uiem,  jnd 
has  never  stoof^d  to  eater  for  pubUc  applause  by  any  overt  act  of 
yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  time.  No  man  of  this  age  has  been 
more  independently  and  truly  himself,  or  has  made  a  more  reverent 
use  of  his  senius  than  this  poet.  He  is  no  mannerist,  but  has  a 
fresh,  heaiSiy,  ^r^anie  litidity,  out  of  which  there  grows  poetry  as 
natexally  and  ^naedly  as  the'resnhs'ef  IJm  labonrae^— 

^ft«a«y  in  tbe-ievj  dells, 
JftmUug  of  ligibt  ^mfS^imj  Mis, 
^Soqgt  of twfaaati  aadfaif le^BJafl^" 

Heia,  wtthal,  a-^troe'OhiiBtianpoet.^eBieivhei 


^'.fivery  point  laodrevtKy  tip 
In  tbe>U«sd  oC  J«na  dif)." 


We  have  no  fear  but  that  tliese  harvesiiags  o'f  his  sonzl  will  find 
gaaais  iiLmany  hearts,  not  only  now,  but many.days. hence. 
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On  our  Knowledge  of  the  Causes  of  the  Phenomena  of  Organic 
Nature.  By  Irrofessor  Huxley,  E.B.S.  London:  !EU>bert 
Hardwicke. 

These  "  six  lectures"  seem  to  have  been  deliyered  extemporarily 
to  working  men  "  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,"  by  Rofcssor 
Huxley,  and  to  have  been  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  Mr.  J. 
Aldous  May  as  delirered,  and  to  hare  been  allowed  to  go  to  press 
as  reported,  with  no  "  alteration  in  them  beyond  the  correction  of 
any  important  error  in  a  matter  of  fact."  They  are  very  spirited, 
lively,  lamiliar,  and  interesting  lectures,  exceedingly  readable,  often 
forciole  in  expression,  not  unfrequently  touched  with  the  higher 
graces  of  style,  ^ev  are  a  fair  specimen  of  science  popularized, 
and  are  well  worthy  of  general  perusal.  They  contain  an  *'  endea- 
vour to  put  in  a  true  hght,  or  m  what  I  might  perhaps  with  more 
modesty  call,  that  which  I  conceive  myself  to  be  the  true  light,  the 
position  of  a  book  which  has  perhaps  oeen  more  praised  and  more 
abused  than  any  book  which  has  appeared  for  some  years — I  mean 
Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species." 

The  sufMMs  doctrina  of  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  comprised 
in  the  following  sentences,  viz. : — 

"  We  have  gradually  traoed  down  all  orgaaio  forms— or,  in  other  words,  we 
have  analysed  the  present  oondition  of  animated  nature — antil  we  found  that  each 
species  took  its  origin  in  a  form  similar  to  that  onder  which  all  the  others  oom- 
mence  their  ezistenoe,"  p.  26. 

*'  In  passing  from  the  sorfaoe  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  earth's  criut,  the 
forms  of  animal  life  and  vegetable  life  which  I  should  meet  with  in  the  successiire 
beds  would,  looking  at  them  broadly,  be  the  more  different  the  farther  that  I 
went  down  " — **  the  farther  we  go  bade  in  time,  the  more  difference  exists  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  an  epoch  and  that  which  now  exists,"  p.  51. 

"  The  inquiry  which  we  undertook  .  •  .  resolved  itself  into  two  subsidiary 
inquiries:  Ist,  Whether  we  know  anything,  either  historically  or  experimentally, 
of  the  mode  of  origin  of  living  beings;  2nd,  Whether,  granting  the  origin,  we 
know  anything  about  the  perpetuation  and  modification  of  organic  beings.  The 
reply  which  I  had  to  give  to  the  first  question  was  altogether  negative." 

I  now  take  up  the  next  question,  p.  82. 

While,  as  a  general  rule,  oiganio  beings  tend  to  reproduce  their  kind,  there  is  in 
them,  also,  a  constantly  recurring  tendency  to  vary — to  vary  to  a  greater  or  to  a  less 
extent.  "  Such  a  variety,  having  once  arisen,  might  be  perpetuated  to  some  extent, 
and,  indeed,  to  a  very  marked  extent,  without  any  direct  interferenoe,  or  without  any 
exercise  of  that  process  which  we  call  selection.  And  then  1  stated,  further,  that 
by  such  selection,  when  exercised  artificially,  if  you  took  care  to  breed  only  from  * 
those  forms  which  presented  the  same  peculiarities  of  any  variety  which  had 
arisen  in  this  manner— the  variation  might  be  perpetuated,  as  far  as  we  oan  see, 
indefinitely,"  p.  106. 

*'  Given  the  existence  of  organic  matter,  its  tendency  to  transmit  its  properties, 
and  its  tendency  occasionally  to  vary;  and  lastly,  given  the  conditions  of  existence 
by  which  organic  matter  is  surrounded-— these  put  together  are  the  causes  of  the 
present  and  of  the  past  conditions  of  orgsnic  nature,"  p.  187. 

**  It  is  perfectly  demonstrable  that  the  structunl  differences  which  separate 
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nMS  from  the  apes  are  not  greater  than  those  which  separate  Bome  apes  from 
otben."— '*  There  is  not  a  single  faoalty,  functional  or  structural,  moral,  intel- 
Icctoal,  or  inatinetiTe, — there  is  no  faculty  whatever,  that  is  not  capable  of  improve- 
ment; there  is  no  faculty  whatsoever  which  does  not  depend  upon  structure,  and 
u  structure  tends  to  vary,  it  is  capable  of  b«mg  improved,"  p.  152. 

**  What  is  it  bnt  this  power  of  speech,  of  reconling  experience,  which  enables 
men  to  be  men— looking  before  and  after,  and  in  some  dim  sen^B  understanding 
the  working  of  this  wondrous  universe — and  which  distinguishes  man  from  tlM 
whole  of  the  bmt«  world?  I  say  that  this  functional  difference  is  vast,  unfathom- 
sble,and  truly  infinite  in  its  consequences;  and  I  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
may  depend  upon  structural  diffsrences  which  shall  be  absolutely  inappreciable  to 
us  with  our  present  means  of  investigation,''  p.  155. 

Mr.  Dsrwin's  book  is  "  as  the  embodiment  of  an  hypothesis "  **  destined  to  be 
the  guide  of  biological  and  psychological  speculation  for  the  next  three  or  four 
gflOsntiooB,"  p.  156. 

Our  readers  of  course  know  that  an  epitome  cannot  easily  be 
epitomized.  We  have,  howeyer,  been  induced  to  quote  tkese 
extracts  thai  we  might  haye  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  if  any 
o{  our  readers  feel  curious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
and  grounds  upon  which  the  conclusions  therein  stated  are  based 
in  a  dear,  terse,  lively,  ponular,  understandable  style.  Professor 
Hnxley's  l)Ook  will  anora  nim  the  means  of  doing  so.  We  are 
lorry  that  the  book  has  not  been  more  authoritatiyely  placed  before 
the  public,  and  that  here  and  there  an  awkward  pmrase  has  not 
been  amended,  or  a  brief  expression  left  unextended,  in  both  of 
which  ways  the  yalue  of  the  book  might  haye  been  enhanced. 

We  would  commend  to  the  student's  special  attention  the.  obser- 
vations on  the  calculations  of  the  age  of  the  earth  in  lecture  ii.;  on 
the  method  of  scientific  reasoning,  in  lecture  iii. ;  on  Atayism  and 
rariability,  in  lecture  iy.;  and  on  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  in 
ledore  iy.  These  portions  will  inform  any  student  whether  his 
views  agree  with  those  of  the  lecturer  or  not. 

We  oordially  commend  the  genial,  homely,  unassuxning,  plain, 
yet  accurate  mode  in  which  the  lectnrer  addresses  his  audience, 
and  we  particularly  agree  with  bis  remark  that  there  is  real  blas- 
phemy '*in  the  attempt  to  limit  that  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
phenomena  which  is  the  source  of  all  human  blessings,  and  from 
which  has  sprung  all  human  progress ;  for,  after  all,  we  can  ac- 
complish comparatiyely  little — the  limited  range  of  our  faculties 
bounds  us  on  yery  side— the  field  of  our  powers  of  obseryation  is 
small  enough,  ana  he  who  endeayours  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  our 
inquiries  is  only  pursuing  a  course  that  is  likely  to  produce  the 
greatest  harm  to  nis  fellow-men,"  p.  54. 
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IS   IT   DESIKABLE    TO   PROHIBIT    BT    LAW   THE   SALE   OF 
INTOXICATING  UQUOBS  ON  SUNDAYS  ? 


It  is  t&»  duty  of  a  goraniincnt  to 
pmmote  in  every  .possible  waj  the  inte- 
resti  and  welfare  of  its  sabjeots,  as  ft 
is  fbr  this  parposo  atone  that  it  is  con- 
stitated«  and  its  coercion  submitted  to 
hf  the  people;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
dutj  of  the  legislataoe  to  intorfere  with 
and  to  snpprsBs  aoything  which  has  a 
oontrary  tendeney.  Qeneral  testimony 
and  lengthened  experienofr  haws  shown 
that  it  is  for  the  weUhre  of  th»  mtlMi 
at  lavgv,  and-  of  wexy  loealltiy  in  par^ 
tiaalar,  that  the  meml  and  iiiigiDot 
iMingsof  thapeeplerbe  ooMnnhaAwmd 
dswlofai  t»>UM  fallesfe  tslsBt^  a»  they 
aie  the  beet  gnanmteea  of  thr  safety 
of  the  naUon,  and  the  most  certain  pre* 
Tenture  against  immorality  and  crime. 
T%e  sabbath  is  an  institotion  which  is 
eminently  calculated  to  fdlfll  this  object 
Thsrefore  it  is  the  duty  of  Qovemment 
to  preserre  the  sabbath  in  its  integrity, 
and  te  enibice  its  stvict  obser^noe 
upon  all  its  subjects.  Suoh  beiag  the 
cue,  it  wili  maniftstly  b»th«rilnty'  to 
piohifaife  or  sappresa  aaytUog  wMoIl  is 
oakndaled  to  destroy  tbo  mniiraBaaU^ 
of  this  national  obsenranoe,  or  likely  to 
prove  a  source  of  annoyanoe  to  the 
majority  who  do  obeerre  it..  Now,  all 
trade  and  commercial  pursuits  have  a 
tmdency  to  do  this,  and  therefore  tliey 
are  as  fir  as  possible  abandoned  on  the 
sabbath.  The  public-bonsea,  tfaottgh 
oleaed  daring  the  hoan  of  diviii»*oer- 
Tioe  in  the  morning  and  aftemoonrhanro 
still  many  attractions  and  temptatioos 
to  the  working  man,  and  his  sabbath 
erening  is  more  frequently  spent  there 
than  at  the  church  or  chapeL  The 
effieet  upon  the  morals  and  character  of 
the  indiridual  cannot  be  good,  and  it 
will  not,  Uiereforci  have  a  boieficial  ten- 


dency up0n  the  nation,  or  furtiier  its 
moral  improvement,  but  the  revene. 
BMdes  its  direct  iDflueoce,  the  opening 
of  the  public-house  is  alM  frequently 
the  SOUKS  of  annoyance  and  disijniet  to 
the  peaceable  and  respectable  inhabit- 
antB  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  have 
the  quiet:  of  the  sabbath  broken  into  by 
the  bolsterousfmirth  and  unehedced  pro- 
fanity of  its  inebriated  inmates  as  tliey 
issao  forth,  nesir  the  mtdnighl  boar,  te 
their  KspeoUve  homee.  Upon  the  im 
of  it;  than,  it  would  appear  that' the 
Isgiriatnre  ought  to  interfere^  and- sap- 
press  thasale  of  inUMuoalug.UqoffS'en 
Sandaysf  it  beiog  adverse  to  the  jQfnsrsl 
interests  of  the  people,  and  annoying 
to  the  weH-dlsposed  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  only  question  remaining 
is.  How  fac  is  such  sale  necessary?  ot 
rather.  How  far  is  the  nso  of  such 
liquors  neoesssry?  beeauso,  m  they  are 
more  periehab)e>  and  do  not  boar  keep- 
ing like  articles  whose  sale  is  prohibited 
on  tiie  BBbhrth»  if  their  nsa-  is  nscea 
ssry,  it  wiU  bo  taotamoont  to  an  ad- 
missioa  that  thsy  oaght  to-  ba  aold  oa 
the  sahhatk;  though  ovaa  thia.  may  be 
overruled  by  showiog  thai,  the  e?il 
effectaof  the  drinluog  which  takes  place 
in  the  pubUo-house  overbalances  all  the 
good,  iyany,  which  results  from  allow- 
ing them  to  be  open;  in  wiiieh  case  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Go^psmmeat 
to  sttpprsss  the  evH,  ovea  tfeaogh  ia 
doing  so  it  would  soppresa  asMo  good. 
Wo  have  no  wish  to enteacn. •  dEMOs- 
sion  of  the  teetotal  question,  but  will 
only  say  in  conclusion  that  there  is,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  no  necessitj  for 
public-houses  to  be  open  on  Sundays 
for  the  general  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors;  and  for  this  reason,  as  wall  as 
for  those  mentioned  abors^  it  ii  da- 
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•ir^e  tbat  tb«  m]«  of  tneh  liqnon  on 
Bnadajs  bo  prohibited  bj  fair.— R.  8. 

Wb«B  wo  obaoiTO  iht  doptorablo 
oztenV  to  wfaioh  dninkmiien  is  iBdoIged 
in  OQ  tho  sabbath,  ire  gonerally  ottn- 
bnto  the  fact  to  tho  facitities  offered 
by  the  great  namber  of  liquor  Tenders, 
alM  bj  the  day  being  ono  not  appro- 
ptiated  to  ordinary  labour.  To  many 
of  the  dissipated,  tho  sabbath  beeomeo 
a  tomptation  too  strong  fat  then»  to 
rastei,  mainly  beeaose  they  an  net 
for  aitanding'to  religions  dero- 
or  evov  ioteUectnal  improremeot, 
and  acoofdlnglythty  betake  themselyes 
to  tho  tap-room' in  onfer  to  while  amay 
thoir  idle  boors.  Should  wo  not,  then, 
cndosronr  to  remote  by  law  thfai  sonros 
of  temp«iitien,  and  by  pi^ohilTtting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liqoore  on  the  sab- 
hath,  thna  give  to  oar  wraier  'brethren 
a  cbmos  of  eecaplng  fhmi  a  eonrso 
whffcA  their  own  moral  coat  ago  cannot 
afrocf  It  io  well  known  that  Toty 
■asoy  (if  not  moot)  drunhards,  wbon 
sfbor  nomonta  retam  to  them,  look 
npoB  thoiy  own  coodnot  with  not  lose 
Ngret  than  shame,  and  weald  feel 
thaahfnt  if  tho  temputlon  which  they 
find  themtehros  noablo  to  resist  could 
bo  roBovod  from  their  path.  It  msy 
bo  aaid  that  sneh  a  prohibition  would 
bo  nnfidr  to  temperate  men,  and  incoo- 
ewioBt  to  tho  traTolKng  elaeoeo.  Now, 
is  reply,  the  prohibition  neodo  bo  no  lost 
to  tho  ibrmer,  sinoo  they  oonld  eaaily 
proffd*  onr  the  pnvioas  day  for  what 
iMUld  bo  rtqmred  at  homo;  aa  regards 
thO'  laMor  oinas,  it  might  bo  arrsnged 
by  allowing  exemption  in  oases  of  ftond 
db'tivfoUhrs.  Bat  snnly,  in  a  granv 
^tmslion'  liko  tho  praeont,  wo  should 
act  on  the  broad  principle  of  sacriiioing 
fglifing-honoilta  or  paltry  libertiee,  when 
wo  hftvo  in  vfew  tie  noblo  pnrposo  of 
misasinc  eomo  of  thw  many  tbousandt 
who  am  BOW  held  nndor  a  degrading 
tfanMom,  and  thus  nlM  then  higher 
ii'the  Mslo  of  hmnaalty. — JraruB. 

Too;  for  mrlotis  rtaowm  First,  it 
m  dMMUo  to  prohibit  Soiiday  tiading 
gnernHy.  Sooondly,  it  ia  ipeehlly 
diBtnMo  to  proUUt  Sundny  tfadlog  is 


aleoholio  drtoks.    Tho  writer  of  thia  It 
not  a  teetotaller,  yet  ho  can  but  riow 
the  ample  facilities  which  are  afforded 
for  obtaining  intesicafting  drinks  as  one 
of  tho  ehief  curses  of  the  nation.    To 
prohibit  their  ssAo  on  Sandaya  woald 
be  to  leflioa  two  evils^Sunday  trading, 
and  tho  exeessire  uso'  of  intoxicating 
drinks.    The  prohlirition  would  abo  bo 
a  step  towards  the  aboHtion'  of  other 
erils.    The  writer  of  tMa  has  witnessed 
in  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Eihgfamd  a 
foarfol  amoont  of  sabbath-dny  deseera* 
tion.    Pnblioohottses  and  gm  psfaeet 
open  with  mufcie  playing  in  them;  the 
shops  of  DowBvendenr,  fmtterers,  and 
tobaeeanists  also  open;  whilo  many  of 
the  aetisans  wore  standhig  on*  tho  sab* 
bath  evening'  in  their  sbirt-sloeyes  at 
the  eatmnce  of  alleys  and  passageff, 
▼ory  little  efcaner  (if  any)  than  when 
they  left  their  work  on  the  prerfous 
dhy.    A  fetrfhl  amount  of  demoralisa- 
tfon  is  ooffnoeted  with  the  alafaooso  and 
ItijuoiuBhop'  systonu  and  an*  eflbetmi! 
blow  at  tbt*  latter  woqM  also  bo  a  bfow 
at  the  former.    Host  persons  who  really 
requhw  dedkolic  drinks  on  Sttndhy  can 
obtain  them  on  Satorday  aa  they  do 
other  articles  wtitch  are  not  obtatnablo 
on  Sunday,  ami  will  do  so  when  they  are 
not  to  bo  proattred  on  the  sabbiA  day. 
Any  amoont  of  tneono eni«nee  that  may 
be  incurred  by  such  artfcTes  not  being 
precnraMe  on  Sundays  will  bo  mors  than 
eomtorbalanced-  by  tie  amount  of  good 
eflbeted.    Many*  may  raise  an  outcry 
against  the  grievanoea  attending  the  pTt>- 
bibifien  hero'roferred  to;  but  let  such  a 
probibitiosr  beoome  law,  and  it  wfH  bo 
found-  that  these  grierances  are  Tory 
smal  P  in  nmouot.    Many  woald  exchihn 
sgainst  the  prohibition  of  tobaeoo^smok- 
ing,  and  woaM  onlargo  on  its  benefits,  not 
boca«M  thtjf  dirivo  any  benefit  from  it, 
b«t  beeauso  tho  pnmtfoe  aeeordt  with 
thekr  inolhistioBS.    Sirwitfa  the  sals  of 
itttoxicaiilog  drinks  on  Sundays.    As  to 
awf  hiMngoment  of  the  ifbartlee  of  tho 
peopIoivMoh  tho  pnMbition  refonred  to 
would  involre,  it  is*  the  doty  of  a  go- 
toRKnent  to  exeNiso  a  parental  can 
Ofet*  thopeoplof  and  when  thoir  habits 
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are  plainly  injarioiiB  to  themMWea,  to 
abolish  those  habits  in  a  ooostitational 
manner. — S.  S. 

If  we  wonld  hare  the  sabbath  rightly 
eiuoyed,  and  preserred  in  its  intQgritj 
as  a  Divine  instltntion,  we  must  seek 
the  prohibition  of  the  Sunday  liqnor 
trafBcby  legislative  aid.  There  are  some 
persons  who  deprecate  any  State  inter- 
vention in  this  matter,  and  tell  ns  that 
snch  interference  wonld  be  nnjost  and 
oppressive,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
English  law.  Bnt  snrely  it  is  not  op- 
prassive  to  prohibit  public  drinking  on 
Sunday.  There  can  be  no  consistent 
MU>baUi  observance  so  long  as  public- 
houses  are  allowed  to  keep  open  for 
traffic  during  any  portion  of  the  Lord's 
day.  Sunday  is  indeed  a  day  of  rest 
and  refreshment;  but  it  is  a  day  of 
holy  and  sacred  rest,  and  as  such 
should  be  protected  by  the  law  from 
the  profanation  of  public  drinking. 
**  The  TfUgioua  cooseeration  of  the  saC- 
bath,  as  a  day  of  holiness  tooths  Lord 
is  the  only  principle  that  can  be  aafdy 
trusted  for  its  preservation  as  a  day  il 
rest  and  refreshment.''  Bnt  even  view- 
ing the  question  secularly,  we  think 
the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  on 
Sunday  would  be  most  beneficial, 
espedally  to  the  working  man.  How 
ofken  do  we  see  a  man  get  intcxicated 
on  Sunday,  who  wonld  never  thmk  of 
tasting  were  the  temptation  to  drink 
not  Wore  him  1  Now  we  believe 
that  a  day's  drinking  ezeraaes  a  mofe 
exhaustive  and  depresang  influence, 
and  causes  a  greater  waste  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  than  the  hardest  day's  work 
a  man  could  perform.  Thus  many  a 
hard-working  man  is  deprived  of  his 
Sunday's  rest,  and  goes  to  work  on 
Monday  more  fatigu^  than  if  he  had 
been  working  on  Sunday.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  beg  to  state  our  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  entire  legal  prohibition 
of  the  Sunday  traffic  in  strong  drink 
wonld  be  promotive  of  the  religions, 
moral,  and  physical  well-boing  of  the 
community. — B.  M.  L. 

Yes;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  large  and  most  influential 


portion  of  tlie  people  of  this  country 
who  desire  to  see  public-houses  closed 
on  Sundays,  although  we  would  .not 
say  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
think  so.  The  people  of  Liverpool, 
however,  are  going  to  take  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  see  what  the 
opinion  of  the  people  really  is  upon  .the 
question  of  Sunday  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  The  committee  have 
prepued  three  forms  to  be  filled  np:— 
1st.  Those  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing. 
2nd.  Those  opposed  to  Sunday  dosiqg. 
3rd.  Those  in  favour  of  keeping  open 
for  one  or  two  hours.  Seventy-one 
thousand  and  eleven  houses  in  Liver- 
pool will  be  canvsased,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Government,  magittratas,  and 
licensed  victuallera  of  the  country  will 
be  influenced  by  the  results  of  this  snd 
similar  canvassing.  "Bemember  the 
sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  hdy,"  is  a  eom- 
mundment  which  is  very  hx  fhm  being 
adhered  to.  No  man  who  has  the  lesst 
particle  of  morality  and  religion  in  his 
breast  will  think  that  the  keeping  of 
these  houses  open  for  even  an  hour  is 
keeping  hdy  the  sabbath  day.  Tbs 
English  nation  being  profeasedly  a 
Christian  nation,  it  is  Uie  bounden  du^ 
of  Government  to  interfere,  and  for  once 
aid  the  christian  minister  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  Christ.  For  the  good 
effects  of  the  dosing  of  these  places  on 
the  Sunday,  we  wonld  point  to  Scotland. 
In  conduslon,  we  hope  that  the  messnre 
which  Mr.  Tomes,  of  Hull,  brought 
forwsrd  in  the  House  of  CoaunonB  may 
pass,  and  eventually  become  law.  The 
chief  feature  in  Us  bill  is,  to  close 
all  public -houses  and  beerhonaes  firam 
deven  on  Saturday  night  till  six  on 
Monday  morning. — Fbux. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  law 
shonld  interfere  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liqnon  on  Sundays.  Son- 
day  should  be  a  day  of  rest  to  all,  and 
sensual  enjoyment  should  not  be  dkmtd 
to  disturb  it.  If  the  law  prohibited  the 
sale  of  intoiicating  liquon,  men  would 
at  least  be  in  poesessioa  of  nndonded 
fsculties,  and,  on  returning  from  church, 
would,  in  all  probabiKty,  remain  at 
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bcrne  in  the  nndst  of  the  ikmilj  circle, 
vhert,  if  they  did  not  employ  their 
wbdie  time  in  reeding  the  Bible,  the 
mind  wonld  xevert  to  the  text  or  the 
Knnon  they  had  heard,  and  reflection 
wmld  lead  them  to  think  of  their  con- 
ation, and  indnoe  them  to  ask  the 
qneition.  How  do  I  stand?  What  are 
my  hopfs  for  fntnrity?  And  following 
vp  these  inqniries,  he  wonld  search  the 
Senptnres,  and  he  made  wiser  and 
better  thereby.  Depend  npon  it,  Mr. 
Editor,  utitil  something  is  done  to  pre- 
vent intoxicating  liqnors  being  sold  on 
Sundays,  this  banrfnl  evil  will  remain  a 
Issthig  blot  npon  the  escntcheon  of  onr 
eoantry.— Ex-  Omcio. 

This  is  a  question  of  some  ihoment, 
and  therefore  demands  a  thorough 
eonnderation.  Its  decision  is  franght 
vith  mneh  eril  or  mnch  good,  not  only 
tor  the  present  generation,  bnt  also  for 
fotnre  ones,  for  the  habits  of  a  parect 
infloenoe  the  life  oF  the  child ;  it  will  be 
the  sooroe  of  nomerons  erils  and  degra- 
dation to  families,  or  the  harbinger  of 
eonfertable  homes  and  prosperity  to 
tbe  lower  orders  of  the  community. 
Some  few  years  ago,  when  there  was  no 
fimit  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqnors 
cQ  Sonday,  pnhlic-honses  became  the 
ksoots  of  dnnkenness  and  licentions- 
BeM  of  almost  erery  description;  in 
faet,  the  sabbath  was,  amongst  the 
lover  people,  linle  less  than  synony- 
mOQs  with  a  day  of  sottishness  in  tbe 
neighboaring  inn.  Bnt  brighter  daya 
have  dawned,  and,  I  tmst,  still  brighter 
ones  are  nearing.  It  was  patent  to  all 
that  KHne  reetraint  was  necessary,  and 
eor  Goremroent  restricted  the  honrs  of 
flsle;  and  who  is  there  hot  will  candidly 
aeknowledge  the  beneficial  result?  We 
Me  men^men  that  formerly  sinned 
away  the  sabbath^  and  brought  misery 
sad  the  union  on  their  fomilies— if  not 
aetaally  joininf  in  the  rarious  services 
ef  their  parishes,  yet  preparing  them- 
edres  by  the  nature  of  tbe  daj  for  the 
tc3  cf  the  ensuing  week,  or  seeking 
iMdth  for  their  bodies,  or  cheerfnlness 
for  their  minds,  in  a  long  stroll  into  the 
eevBtiy.    I  stroagly  adTOcate  a  oom- 
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plete  closure  of  all  public-houses,  ha., 
en  Sundays,  since  such  a  measure  wobld 
remoTO  the  temptations  at  tbe  zenith  of 
their  power  to  a  vice  the  most  degrading 
and  ruinous  to  homes  and  the  country 
generally,  and  wonld  be  a  means  for 
spreading  the  gospel,  and  for  promoting 
the  health  and  happiness  of  British 
subjects. — £lp28. 

VIGATITB. 

Drunksnness  is  the  bane  of  emliza- 
tioD,  culture,  industry,  and  morality, 
but  it  cannot  be  eradicated  by  force  of 
law,  though  it  may  by  force  of  opinion. 
It  would  be  injudicious,  if  it  would  not 
be  tyrannical,  to  close  drinking-shops 
on  Sunday,  for  men*s  minds  are  not 
prepared  for  the  change,  and  they 
would  feel  aggrieved  by  this  forcing  to 
church  measure.  In  Scotland  the 
attempt  has  not  been  successful,  as 
private  drinking  has  notoriously  in- 
creased in  that  land,  and  private  drink- 
ing is  far  worse  than  public  j  for  there 
is  no  check  on  it;  besides,  it  inveigles 
many  into  scenes  of  greater  temptation. 
Educate  public  opinion,  agitate  against 
drunkenness,  bnt  do  not  give  tbe 
drunkard  the  opportunity  of  decdving 
himself  into  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
wronged  man,  a  man  with  a  grievsnce 
originating  in  others  rather  than  in  him- 
self. Above  alt,  do  nothing  to  encourage 
home-drinking  among  people,  whoee 
home  life  is  already  too  full  of  tempta- 
tions to  the  young.  Far  better  a  Sun- 
day tap-room  filled,  sad  though  the 
flight  be,  than  many  homes  defiled  by 
being  transformed  into  tap-rooms. 
Labour  and  hope,  but  do  not  coerce; 
for  force  is  impotent  against  ingrained 
taste  and  age-long  habit  Make  men 
sober  by  choice,  not  by  law. — L.  M.  D. 
The  following  lines  applicable  to  the 
Topic  of  this  month  appeared  in  the 
Scotsman  of  March  23r(l .  Perhaps  they 
are  worth  quoting  for  variety's  sake. 
**  We  can't  for  a  certainty  tell 

What  mirth   may  molest  us  on 
Monday ; 
Bnt  at  least  to  begin  the  week  well. 

Let  us  all  be  unhappy  on  Sunday. 


X^t  d«7,  the  calm  smmq  of  rent, 

Shall  come  to  ns  freesing  and  frigid ; 

A  gloom  all  oar  thoughts  shall  in?esty 

Sooh  asCalm  wooldcall  oTer-rigid. 

What  though  a  good  precept  we  ttnin 

TOl  hatful  and  Dortfoi  we  m^eit! 

What  though,  in  thna  palling  the  rein. 

We  may  draw  it  so  tight  as  to 

braak  iti 

Ahrood  we  ferhld  folks  to  roam. 

For  fear  thej  get  seeial  or  friskj; 
Bat  of  ooane  thej  can  sit  still  at  home, 
And   get    diamallj    drank   apon 
whisky. 
MSUmrgk.  B.  L.  T. 

It  is  nut  one  of  the  fonctioos  of  Go- 
tounent  to  prevent  persons  selling  on 
Saodajs  that  whioh  thejr  deal  in  co 
other  days.  If  baying  and  selling  on 
the  sabbath  day  is  wrong,  the  sabbath- 
breaker  will  be  panished  hereafter. 
Let  all  keep  their  offices  and  shops  open 
oa  Sondays,  if  they  can  oooscientioosly 
do  so;  tbe  Government  have  no  right 
to  Interfere  with  private  action  in  toat 
whioh  does  not  oonoem  them. — H.  B. 

If  tbe  poor  man  oonld  not  prucare  his 
bosr  on  Sandays,  he  would  be  aod«r  the 
aoosssity  of  going,  withoat  it  on  that 
day,  or  baying  it  long  before  he  wiabed 
to  drink  It,  by  wtiioh  time  it  woald  hatre 
booom0jlat---C.  & 

Why  shuald  the  laboaring  classes  be 
dopr  \ed  of  the  priTilege  enjoyed  by  the 
middle  and  npper  classes,  who  at  their 
elabs  are  sapphed  with  every  liqaor  on 
Sondays  that  is  procnrable  on  other 
days?  If  (be  law  is  to  be  altered,  let 
there  be  no  favoahtum  in  oarryiog  it 
cot. — Dbmocbat. 

One  of  th«  argaments  nrged  in  favoar 
of  disallowing  ihe  sale  of  intoxicating 
Hqaors  on  5aDd«3fS  is,  that  the  namber 
of  ccmauttaUi  bjr  the  magi»trates  on 
Moodays  lor  draokennees  is  largely  in 
exoees  of  tbe  nnuiber  broogbtnpfor  tbe 
same  ofleooe  en  other  days.  Bat  it  baa 
been  khown  that  the  oflence  has  been 
oommitied,  in  the  great  minority  of  in- 
stances, on  the  HaStrdaif  previona. — B. 
Persons  wbo  are  m  the  habit  of 
drinking  muderately  at  hotels  or  pnblie- 
hooses  OB  Sandays  woold,  if  this  alter- 


ation in  ihe  law  were  ssnctJooed,  keep 
a  stock  of  their  favoarite  bewage  at 
their  homes,  which  now  they  do  not 
This  happening  woald,  in  aome  casss, 
indnoe  people  to  indalge  in  larger  qoan* 
tittes  than  they  do  at  present.— H.  H. 

On  the  traveller  this  pco^bitien  woald 
fall  with  peoaliar  severity.  He  weald 
be  anable  to  obtain  that  whioh,  it  may 
be,  he  ooosiders  neoeesaiy  to  his  health 
and  comliMrt  in  travelling.  In  eases  of 
emvgenoy  and  stoknees,  alsoi,  this  da- 
sired  prohibition  woold  work  most  on* 
satisnflMiruy.^'^Aa  a. 

So  long  as  the  pablio  entertain  the 
belief  that  the  intozioants  no«r  in  gen- 
eral ase  are  necessities  to  oar  oommon 
hnokanity,  it  woald  seem  paffeetly 
reaaouableto  permit  the  pablican  tocater 
for  them  oa  Sonday;  even  as  tKe 
ooffee-hoass  keeper  is  allowed  to  mi- 
nister to  certain  of  their  neneMities  on 
that  day.  fiat  there  is  a  wide-spread 
and  growing  opinioo,  baaed  on  the  re- 
solts  of  cbemical  analysis,  and  the 
observations  of  many  dietingnisbed 
physiologists,  and  confirmed  by  the 
commnn  experience  of  tboosaods  of  arti* 
sane,  labosurers,  and  others,  who  daily 
ondergo  maoh  hard  toil,  that  these 
intozicatmg  beverages  are  neither  ab- 
solute nor  social  requisites;  that  they 
are  ezpi4isive  and  peraicioos  Insariee^ 
ioimical  alike  to  tbe  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  social  well-being  of  man; 
and  tbat  conaeqaently  the  publican  has 
no  moral  ngbt,oor  should  hehava  a  l^gal 
privilege,  tointerfere  with  the  doe  obeer- 
vanee  of  the  sabbath  by  condootiog 
tbeir  public  eale.  It  mast  be  obvieas 
to  the  least  observant,  tbat  the  popa- 
lar  resort  to  the  tavern  and  beerehop 
on  Sunday  is  productive  of  maay  and 
great  evils.  Thither,  among  others, 
tbe  workman,  after  a  week  of  hard  toil, 
repairs  in  search  of  relaiation,  which, 
unhappily,  not  unfreqaently  ends  in  ths 
creatiiMi  oif  an  impahM,  indocing  per* 
baps  a  week  of  idlenees  and  dissipatiea, 
to  I  he  great  detriment  of  his  employer's 
lotvreat,  to  hit  own  impoverisbment, 
and  the  unmanly  neglect  of  his  wifs 
'  and  childrsn,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  lees 
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at  ctenol«r  tad  n{nitelloa  which  * 
(ww  npotftiooi  of  th6  Mfy  iDittt  ow<- 
tablj  trntail  npon  him.  Again,  nork- 
h^  HMD,  in  toppMtin^  the  Sonday 
tnde  of  the  pnbliean,  impose  npon  a 
etitt  of  tradesmen  an  amonnt  of  extra 
toil  which  is  wfaoiry  hieoosistent  with 
their  desira  to  ameUorats  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  so  obtmde  npon  the 
quetnde  and  rspCM  of  a  da^,  which, 
whaterer  maj  be  a  man's  creed,  it  mnst 
be  sdmltled  are  essential  to  his  phj- 
ned  and  moral  welfiMn.  Bnt  it  maj 
be  ohjectsd,  that  nntil  a  principle  is 
pntMf  admitted  to  be  trae  it  should 
farm  no  part  of  »  legisIatiTe  enact- 
nnt,  sad  that  in  pnhibitittg  the  San- 
der isle  of  theee  drinlcs  Tiolmcs  would 
bt  doDs  tothe  feelings  and  consctsntkms 
ofouons  of  A  Teiy  laiKC  majority  of  the 
people,  wlio  ooght  to  poescss  the  right 
of  making  their  own  laws.  CkMToion, 
too,  might  iodace  rebellion ;  and,  the  old 
iafaeritod  desire  and  tnditioiial  pre- 
judice being  tUMXtingnished  bj  the  veto 
of  a  goferomenty  otiNr  and  nnlsiwfnl 
meus  would  probablj  be  dMMd  for 
their  gratifleatien,  aagmsnting  the 
eiili  songitt  to  l)e  anppressed.  The 
whflis  question  hinges  upon  the  Moes- 
1%  or  echerwiae  of  these  drinks  as 
oidiasry  beveragee,  and  onti]  that  point 
ie  ifaHdly  determined,  any  Tery  marked 
sMenlieD  In  the  present  arrangement 
wsold  be  impoHtio,  if  not  positively 
dsBgerana.  Thus  Tiewing  Iwth  sides 
of  the  question,  we  would  uige  the  pro- 
priety of  patiently  awaiting  thflt  change 
ia  the  popular  mind  which,  sooswr  or 
later,  wifl  be  eflbeted  by  the  strenuons 
oAmaow  bemg  directed  against  the 
drlnkfaig  usages  of  sodety,  by  nepbal- 
ieli  8^  pliilanthropists  generally, 
ilmiys  leuiembering  the  eoDSolatory 
aeeuance  of  the  immortal  bard,  that — 
**  TheiePs  a  Dtfinity  that  shapssourends, 

Beogh  hew  them  hew  we  will.' 

F.  0.  0. 

It  it  desirable  to  pMdbit  by  law 
the  eeie  of  intoxieating  liquors  on  Son* 
days?  Ocrtainly  not.  The  lower 
ordos,  amongst  whom  this  practice 
eh^f  prsfails,  codd  not  be  benefited 


by  such  a  restrlotion;  on  the  oontfary, 
tbsy  woold  be  somewhat  faijured.  To 
show  this  it  ia  nsesssary  to  sum  up  the 
chief  poteto  of  the  argument  under 
three  heads: — 1st,  Does  it  ptsfent  thdr 
going  to  ehuroh?  Sndly,  Does  it  tend 
to  advance  their  demoraUiationt  Srdly, 
Do  those  vitl^es  that  have  no  ale^ 
house  contain  bonester  and  more  re- 
spectable men  than  thcae  that  have  not? 
To  the/rel  of  these  points  we  may  suy, 
that  the  majority  of  men,  if  they  oodd 
not  go  to  tile  beerhonee  on  Sunday, 
would  get  drunk  on  the  Satnnlay  night, 
and  this  be  unfit  to  go  to  church  in 
the  mcning;  cr  supposing  they  west, 
it  could  net  profit  them,  only  the  re- 
verse.  To  the  eooond;  doee  it  tend 
to  ii^mn  the  msrals  of  the  pedestrian 
becanss  he  stops  at  a  roadside  inn  to 
refiresh  himaelt?  By  no  means.  He 
has  no  faitsntion  of  getting  intoxicated, 
bat  merely  of  taking  what  is  neoeeeary 
to  sustain  strength.  From  this,  there- 
fore, we  infer,  tliat  if  taken  in  mode* 
ration.  It  doee  not  tend  to  demmuliaa. 
To  the  tklrdf  very  few  hamlets,  hoir- 
ever  small  they  may  be,  are  without  a 
beeriionee.  If  there  wee  not  one,  the 
inhabitanto  would  go  to  the  neareet. 
Dnmkennees  makee  many  proeelytea. 
If  a  drunkard  could  not  drink  at  one 
place,  he  would  at  another;  so  the  in- 
habitanta  of  thoee  villages  that  hate 
not  an  inn  are  no  better  than  these 
living  in  one  that  has.  Lastly,  to  prove 
the  absurdity  of  nuch  a  law,  it  may  be 
stoted,  that  if  a  person  were  habitoyij 
given  to  drink,  ooold  he  not  buy  suin- 
oieot  on  the  previous  night  to  enable 
him  to  revel  at  home  on  Sanday,— at 
home,  where  hie  presence  would  be 
more  detrhnsntal  in  that  act  than  it 
would  be  in  the  alehottsef-^BLutwooD 
H. 

The  mling  authority  has  no  right  to 
dictate  the  religions  deed  of  the  psople, 
neither  has  it  just  ehum  to  say,  **  Mb 
Sanday  trading  allowed."  It  is  in  vam 
we  strive  to  make  people  religions  by 
Act  of  Psriiament^— Alpha. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  deeirable  to  make 
suioh    a    prohibiticD  if  the  question 
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mtMDB  the  eiUir€  aaU.  Bat  if  a  large 
portion  of  the  aale  of  intoaucatkig 
liqnon  could  be  stopped,  great  good 
might  follow.  There,  howe?er,ooiaeB  the 
point,  Is  it  fair  for  eome  honaee  to  be 
arbitrarily  cloeed,  while  othen  an 
faTouxed  by  being  allowed  to  be  open 
on  Sondays  for  abeolnte  neceeeitiee? 
If  not,  thin  I  woold  make  no  prohi- 
bition ai  aU.'^JL  D.  R. 

Law  ie,  in  this  coontiy,  the  ezpies- 
sion  of  the  conyiotions  of  the  netjopnl 
conadeoce.  Did  the  nation  feel  the 
rightnees  and  righteoosneei  of  cloetng 
the  liqoor- shops,  they  would  soon  be 
dosed.  But  oor  nation  osnnot  see  the 
jostioe  of  preTenting  the  poor  man  from 


callmg  vpon  his  bntler,  the  paUiona, 
to  supply  him,  while  the  wealthier 
pluses  are  not  snbjeoted  to  the  same 
prohibitive  law* — H.  D.  L. 

There  is  no  good  reason  lor  Iha 
closing  on  Sundays  which  is  not  also 
applicable  to  week  days, — no  reenea 
which  does  not  go  for  prohibitioa  entire. 
The  various  olasses  in  this  oonntry 
look  upon  liquors — perhape  wrooglj-^ 
as  articles  in  their  dietary,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  roasaes  to  hamper  them 
by  a  law  which  could  not  be  operative 
upon  alL  Just  or  beneficial  it  might 
be,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convinoe 
the  nation  of  that,  and  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  obedience* — >L  A.  R. 


Cj^e  Ifnqmr^r* 


QunsrioMB  Bxquibuio  Answebs. 

870.  What  are  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  be  possessed  by  odc  dcaiiiog 
to  paae  the  preliminary  eiamination 
prior  to  an  entrance  to  New  College, 
London?— £.  B. 

371.  What  are  the  best  French 
books  to  be  read  by  one  deeirous  of 
becoming  well  apquainted  with  French 
literatnie?— £.  B. 

872.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  of  two  or  three  of  the  beet 
works  to  study  on  the  ''  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  "?—F.G.C. 

873.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Bellow  ever 
lectured  or  wrote  concerning  Oliver 
Qoldamith ;  and  if  so,  where  I  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  same? — £.  G. 

374.  Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
answer  the  foilowinfc  question? — Is  the 
maitaxLoe  entitled  Modem  Metre,  de- 
voted ezolusively  to  verse,  extant?  or  is 
there  any  other  simikr  periodical? — 
M.  H. 

375.  Most  of  your  l^al  oorraspood- 
enis  are  aware  that,  previous  to  a 
per^n  enuring  ioto  articles  of  derk- 
ship   to   an  attorney,  a    preliminary 


examination  in  general  knowledge  moat 
be  passed,  comprising  ths  fdlowing 
solgeots: — 

Pabt  I^—  1.  Beading  aloud  a  piisigp 
from  an  £oglish  author.  8.  Writiag 
from  dictation.    3.  Boglish  grammar. 

4.  Writing  a  abort  Eogliah  compoatiQii. 

5.  Arithmetio,  first  four'  ruko.  6. 
Geography  of  £urope  and  of  Britiah 
Ides.  7.  History,  questions  on  £ng« 
lish  history.  8.  Latin,  demenftuy 
koowiedge. 

Fast  XL— 1.  One  of  the  fottowing 
languages. — Latin,  Greek,  French,  8w. 

S.  Aj  I  believe  the  examiners  will 
not  permit  the  queetione  to  be  publithod, 
I  am  at  a  Iobb  to  know  what  degree  oC 
proficiency  they  require  from  imrlMttrBS 
offering  themadves  for  •*"^«f»^!^^rmi 
Can  any  of  your  corrsspondsnts  who 
have  passed  inform  me? 

In  SubjecU  6  and  7,  whatbookawiU 
it  be  necessary  to  read  in  order  to  gafe 
up  for  the  examination?  In  Snbjeok 
4,  1  believe  the  extrdaea  are  genenl^ 
upon  common  things,  such  as  ^*mm^ 
**coffee,*  and  the  like  What  ia  tha 
best  work  upon  this? 

3.  iinppQ»ing  a  person  able  to 
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ill  I,  9,  S,  and  5,  and  to  poMMt  an 

mfCfBf^  amouot  of  abiHtj,  &c,  and 
baviog  two  or  thrta  hoora  a  daj,  or 
man,  in  whiah  to  atodj,  what  time 
waold  it  take  to  got  vp  tha  ramaining 
pottion,  tint  ia,  hiatory  and  gaography, 
inelnding  Latin? 

1  aball  be  obliged  if  any  of  joar 
■wittHfUM  eorreapondeota  will  klandly 
aappl J  DM  with  aa  mnoh  infbnnation  as 
thoj  oaa  aa  to  the  above. — A  Boli- 
crroK's  GnrnuXi  Clerk. 

376.  I  have  a  tiaoaUtion  of  Vkyil, 
bj  Henrj  Owgaa,  LL.D.  Is  it  reckoned 
ICood?  Can  70a  tell  me  anything  of 
the  tranaktor?  I  am  no  eeholar.— 
J.  W.  W. 

AmwsRs  TO  QuESTioaia. 

841.  Aa  none  of  jonr  able  readers 
rered  the  qneation  pat  bj 

W.  H  in  yonr  number  of  Norember 
I  beg  to  make  the  few  fallowing 
I :— Water  pnaenta  a  moat  r»- 
exoeptioo  to  the  law  of  az- 
bj  heat;  for  not  onlj  doea  it 
cxp«od  bj  heat,  but  alao  by  oold,  which 
mMtkj  be  simply  iOnstrated  by  the  fofCt 
thaat  iee  swima  en  the  amrfaoe  of  water, 
jHDd  therefore  mnst  be  lighter  than  it 
Winter  ezpanda  equally  on  both  sidea  of 
4S^;  that  is,  when  cooled  to  40^,  it 
•xpMida  the  same  as  when  heated  to 
^49 ;  at  S%'*  it  expands  the  same  as  at 
59**.  Taking  these  facta  into  consider- 
tttHm,  we  find  that  water  eipanda  when 
bMBg  eongealed,— the  tombler  at  the 
name  time  oontraoting;— -both  these 
eifvomstanees  may  acooant  for  the  ioe 
Inreing  itself  np  towards  the  top  of  the 
tnnil»ler,  which  afforda  sniBoient  space 
§ar  ezpaasioa.  J.  W.  M.  may  t^  a 
nuBpIa  experiment  b7  filling  a  eommon 
bnttla  with  water,  coridog  it  well,  and 
czpoatttg  it  to  a  frsesing  temperatnre; 
the  nanlt  will  be,  that  the  water, 
aacpaading,  will  break   the  bottle. — 


349.  In  reply  to  "  Fmoo-German," 
I  big  to  inform  htm  that  nice,  cheap 
FrMch  and  Garman  Bibles  are  sold  by 
the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 


the  price  of  the  former  being  la.  4d. 
and  9s.  4d.;  and  of  the  hitter,  la.6d. 
and  9a.  6d.    Thegr  can  be  praenrsd 
either  from  the  Bible  Sodety'a  depdt 
in  London,  10,  Earl  Strset,  Bkckfruus, 
or  from  any  of  their  depdta  in  the  pro- 
Tinoea.    With  regard  to  booka  in  the 
above  langnagaa  soitahle  for  Snndsy 
reading,  dM.,  I  b^  to  refer  him  to  the 
French    and    Gennaa    catalogues    ot 
Messrs.  Williama  and  Noigate,  Hen- 
rietu  Street,  Covant  Garden,  London, 
from  which  ha  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
make  a  soitahle  aeleetion.    I  haTo  also 
noticed  in  tha  window  of  a  bookseller 
here  (H.  W.  Walker,  87,  Briggate) 
some  copies  of  M.  F.  Tui^per's  "  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy"  in  French;  they 
were   published  at  7a.  6d.,  and  are 
offered  for  9s.  6d.    If  F.  G.  or  any 
other  snhaeriber  would  like  to  possess  a 
copy,  Mr.  Walker  would  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  forward  one^  upon  receipt  of 
atampa  for  the  amount,  together  with 
4d.  for  postage. — J.  F.  C.,  Leedi, 

FrmA  tmd  GemtoH  Seripimrea, 
tmd  Sabbath  Beadmg.—Ai  any  of 
the  dap6ts  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Sodetj  "A  Frsnoo-German"  may 
provide  himaelf  with  a  copy  of  the 
sacred  volume  in  either  language. 
Suitable  sabbath  rsading  depends  -so 
mnoh  on  taste,  feeling,  faithy  &&,  that 
it  is  diiBcult  to  advise  upon  that  sub- 
ject We  Ventura  hesitantly  to  notify 
the  following  :— Lamartine'a  '*  Mtfdita- 
tiona Potftiqnea,"  "Voyage en  Orient," 
&0.;  Vietor  Hugo's  **Fenilleo  d'Au- 
tomne,"  M.  Sainte-Beuve'a  **  Lea  Gon- 
soUtions,**  Qninet's  **  La  Gtfaie  dee 
Beligiona,"  Boasuet's  ^  Sermons  et  Orai- 
sons  Fun^bres,"  Ohateaubriand's  **  Le 
Gtfnie  du  OlirisUanisme,'*  MassiUon^s 
*'(Euvres,''  Preseense's  "Le  Redemp- 
tenr,**  ScUiermacher's  ''DiscouMs  on 
BeUgion,"  and  **  Christian  Faith,"  L.  F. 
Theremin's  Sermons,  Tholuek's  and 
&chokke's  **  Hoan  of  Devotion,"  Lob- 
stein's  **  Anatomy  of  the  Heart,"  Ull- 
mann's  ^  Sinlassness  of  Jesus,"  Leopold 
Soheflbr's  <' Vigils."  Many  of  Fer- 
dinand  Frsiligarth's  poems  an  admir- 
ably adapted  for  Sunday  perusal,  though 
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of  ooorM  ft  dboiM  nmflt  be  made.  It 
irooM  be  wtj  to  enkrye  tbe  ftRgoing 
liat  to  the  extent  of  a  libniy  catalogiie, 
but  we  pmnme  tbat  ta  aot  wiehed.  It 
ia  to  be  nadffalood  tbat  tbe  wwfa 
natned  are  neither  tbe  beat  nor  tbe 
anly  boeka  tbat  anight  ba?e  been  ra- 
ooraneDded,  but  mtj  aoeb  aa  the  under- 
aigned  thinha  of  at  the  time  he  peoa 
thia  iMite.-*B.  M.  A. 

851.  Of  the  isabilitj  of  eome  men 
of  gemoa  to  apeak  in  pobho  we  have  a 
remarkable  instanea  in  an  amnaing 
atorj  which  ProfeaMB  Felten  onoe  told 
of  the  lato  Waahington  Irring — ^the 
OliTer  Goldamith  of  Amerioan  literatnre 
—at  a  meeting  of  tbe  Maaeaohnaetta 
Hiatflrioa)  Society.  Oar  highly  gifted 
and  popnlar  author  had  been  inTtted 
to  praeide  at  a  pnUic  dinner,  com- 
memoratiTe  of  the  vbit  of  Mr.  Charlea 
Diokena  to  Mew  York,  and  the  prafeeeor 
raoliy  depiete  the  oomio  terror  with 
which  Irring  anticipated  the  event,  and 
the  pecnliar  manner  in  which  he  ao- 
quitted  himself  on  tbe  oeeaaion.  The 
atory  ia  too  long  to  repeat  here  •• 
ejlHMO,  and  cannot  well  be  oondenaed. 
Of  Goldamith  himeelf  it  haa  been 
add,-- 
"He  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  apoke 

•  like  poor  PoU." 
And  if  we  remember  rightly,  Dr.  Oiin- 
thns  Gregory,  in  hie  admfanble  *^Life 
of  Bobert  Ball,"  tonobingly  refers  to 
the  early  oral  fiiilnree  of  that  truly  elo- 
quent divine.  Blackstooe,  the  learned 
author  of  the  ** Commentariea*  ia  r»> 
puted  to  have  been  *'no  speaker." 
These  are  a  few  exampka  ;  pohapa 
many  more  eonld  be  adduced. — F.  G.  0. 

It  ia  well  known  that  Dooglaa  W. 
Jerrold  failed  aa  a  public  speaker.  It 
ia  a  tiudition  at  Glaagow  that  when 
Edmund  Burke  waa  iDatailed  aa  liord 
Beetor  of  the  Univeralty  there,  he 
could  not  utter  a  word.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  author  of  the  **  Wealth  of  Na- 
tiooa,"  waa  equally  naqualified  for  pub- 
Be  oratory,  though  an  excellent  reader 
of  bia  written  lectoraa.  Lockhart  and 
Gifford,  editore  of  the  <2«cirteWy,  could 
not  apMk  in  publie.    It  ia  wall  knonan 


tbat  many  pulpit  onton  enlMy  fail 
when  they  take  to  the  platfcnn«  John 
Foaier  eould  never  maanga  to  tbrav 
off  the  introapaBtiva  appenraaae  af  a 
thinksr,  and  henee  never  beaama  an 
atttantiva  apeaker.  Pinfeaaw 
haa  the  aame  aingularity^— 0«  O.  &• 

85S.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  tha 
English  author  of  the  linae  quatad  by 
**  W.  S^"  but  they  are  an  evident  pM». 
pbiase  of  Juvenal,  •^SatuallL,"  873— 
274.  278— S85. 

857.  Tk$  Lmut  fiooio^.— Ifaa  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Mmrhaed'a  **lAh 
of  Watt,"  pp.  891.  896,  may  supply  tha 
required  information.  About  tiM  time 
when  Mr.  Watt  preeented  to  tbeBoyalS^- 
ciety  bis  memorable  "  Thoughto  on  the 
Constituent  Parte  of  Water"  (1783), 
the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  waa 
remarkable  for  the  number  ^  ktndred 
apiiito  all  devoted  to  tha  puranita  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  filM  with 
mntual  eatecm  and  alfoetion,  who  then 
found  profitable  pleaaure  in  each  othar'a 
society.  Beakiea  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr. 
Boulton,  there  were  among  that  nnm- 
ber  Dr.  Darwin,  Dr.  Witherii^  Mr. 
Sair,  Mr.  Qalton,  Mr.  Edgwoith,  and 
Dff .  Prieattay,  all  of  thsm  luBunariea  Mt 
unworthy  to  revolve  round  Watt  aa 
their  central  Bun,bnt  alaa  ahining  with 
more  than  refleoted  light  Piiestlqr, 
who  came  to  rsaide  in  Birmingham  in 
1780,  and  haa  repeatedly  acknowledged 
the  happineaa  ha  ezperieneed  in  living 
near  Mr.  Watt,  has  thus  noticed  thoae 
monthly  reporta  of  which  hia  philo- 
eophio  fnmdt  and  himaelf  partook  at 
their  reapeetive  hoosea  in  turn,  and 
which  became  well  known  aa  the  msit 
inga  of  the  Ltmar  flbois^f— ^  I  coq- 
aidar  my  aettlement  at  Birmingham  aa 
tha  happieat  event  in  my  life ;  Uing 
highly  fovouraUa  to  evaiy  oljeat  I  had 
in  view,  phikaophioal  or  theologieaL 
In  the  former  respect  I  had  tha  con- 
venience of  good  workmen  of  evaqr 
kind,  and  the  society  of  perMua  easment 
for  their  knowledge  of  chemistiy,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Keir,  and  Dr. 
Withering.  These,  with  Mr.  Bonlten 
and  Dr.  Danrm,  who  aoon  kft  ua  by 
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raaanng  from  Lichiltid  to  D«rbj,  Mr. 
Ga)toii«  and  aftenrards  Mr.  Jobmon, 
of  Kenilworth.  aod  m^rielf,  dioed  to- 
^etbor  0VW7  inoDthr  nlliDfr  oonelvw 
Tie  Lunar  Soektjf,  because  tbo  tfana 
of  oor  mcetinit  waa  near  tbo  foil  moon  " 
**  in  ordar,"  aa  be  elsewbere  aaya,  *'  to 
baTo  tfaa  boDefit  of  ita  licbt  in  return- 
IniC  borne."    From  an  inYitation  from 
Mr.  Watt  to  Mr.  Wedgf»wood  to  attend 
one  of  tbo  dinnera  of  tbe  aodetjr,  we 
Imto   tbat  it  waa  enstoxnarj  for  tbe 
pbiloaopbie  amvivet  "to  dine  at  two 
o'eloek,  and  rot  tn  part  till  elgbt  in  tbe 
ercning."      •     ♦     •     •'Aa  for  tbe 
Lnnar  Society,  we  believe  tbat  it  oon- 
timied  to  exiat  at  tbe  befrinninfl:  of  tbia 
oentnry  ;  bnt  tbe  laat  particnUr  notice 
we  bave  been  able  to  find  of  tbat  ami- 
cable aaiociatioo  occurs  in  a  dedication 
hj  Prieatley,  in  1793  (wbieb  waa  two 
ytan  after  bia  retirement  from  Bir- 
nringliaan),  of  one  of  bit*  worlrs  (Ez- 
perinenta  oo  tbe  Generation  of  Afar 
from   Water)  to  bia  *TaHi^  fHenda 
tbe  mcmben  of  tbe  Lnnar  Society  at 
Birmioffbam,*"  from  wbieb  be  tben  pro- 
ceeda  to  quote. — S.  N. 

969.  "  A  Stndent  -  will  find  a  list 
of  poaaagfa  and  epitbetafitmi  tbe  Greek, 
eloady  imitated  hj  Horace,  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  edition  of  bia  works  by  Dr.  Antbon. 
Pindar  Und  Alcsena  aeem  to  ba?e  been 
bia  faivonrite  modela. — T.  B.  A. 

S64.  John  Home  Toohe*g  '*  JHver- 
skmg  of  Purley^  (first  pnblisbed  in 
1786  and  180.5)  in  tbe  best  edition: 
«bat  edited  by  Biebard  Taylor  in  1929 
C  from  tbe  copy  prepared  by  the  antbor 
for  republication")  consists  of  two  larire 
oeiaTO  Tdnmes,  of  upwards  of  1,000 
pages,  fnll  of  wit,  polities,  metaphysics, 
granunary  etymology,  references  to  tbe 
timca,  8cc.,  and  therefore  a  synopsis  of 
tbe  woric  wonld  require  some  space,  and 
eonld  aearcely  be  orertaben  in  tbe 
**  Inqnirer."  Should  tbe  editora  of  tbe 
BritUk  ComtroveniaStt  think  tbat  tbe 
topie  wonld  be  poeaesaed  of  sufficient 


interest  to  warrant  its  insertion  else- 
where,  J  would  willingly  undertake  tbe 
taak.  Meanwhile  I  may  refer  *'  &  S.,** 
and  thooe  who  feel  intereated  in  tbia 
query,  to  a  work  entitled  "  Tbe  Study 
of  Language,"  by  Charles  Biobardaon, 
LL.D.,  tbe  greateet  liring  Englisb 
lexicographer  (bom  1776),  aa  substan- 
tially an  abstract  of  tbe  labours  of  tbe 
antagonist  of  Wilkes,  and  tbe  opponent 
of  Junius.  Tbe  main  end  of  the  book 
is  to  show  tbat  all  parts  of  qpeecb  not 
only  were,  bnt  are  in  reality,  nouna  and 
▼erbs,  however  much  usage  may  bare 
obecur^d  their  functional  character.  I 
am  personally  of  o|»nion  that  mucb  of 
tbe  woric  ia  fanciful  and  fallacious;  but 
many  other  parts  are  of  grsat  value.-* 
R.  M.  A« 

876.  TrwulatkmtqfVirffil—Etinrf 
Owgan,  LL.1>.,  translator  of  Virgil, 
Horace.  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Herodotus, 
Demosthenes.  &e..  &c.,  was  bom  near 
Cork,  in  1819.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
Colleee,  Dublin,  where  be  waa  a  diatin- 
gnisbed  classical  scholar,  1882-8,  and 
held  tbe  gold  medal  as  Senior  Moderator 
in  classics.  He  waa  appointed  by  tbo 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  tbe  bead  mastenhip 
of  tbe  Boyal  Gmmmar  School  of  Ban- 
agber,  but  after  a  short  occupancy  be 
vacated  bis  office.  He  is,  we  believe, 
author  of  *^  Mv  First  Bomanca,"  "  Out 
on  tbe  World,**  &c,  and  is  dependnit, 
we  have  heard,  on  literature.  The 
ordinary,  and  perhaps  tbe  most  useful 
translation  of  Virgil  is  tbat  by  Davidson. 
It  has  been  reviMd  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
and  repnbHsbed  by  Bobn.  If,  however, 
J.  W.  W.  would  read  both,  book  by 
book,  and  tben  read  a  verse  translation, 
as  Dryden'a,  Symon*8,  Pitt's,  &c.  (fbe 
"Georgics,*'  his  most  finisbed  poem, 
has  been  tranalafed  by  Sotbeby, 
Warton,  Bathurst.  &c),  he  would  form 
a  better  idea  of  Vlrgilian  verse  than  if 
be  confine  himself  to  any  single  version. 
— L.  T.  B. 
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~  PUNCH.* 

Thb  Brittol  Mirror  eontainf  an  abstnot  of  a  lectare  deliyered  in  the  Athensam 
there,  hj  Mr.  Shirlej  Brooke,  on  '*  Modern  Satire," — a  sabject  not  jet  ezhaosted, 
though  it  has  engaged  the  pens  of  W.  tf.  Thackeraj  and  of  James  Hannay, — ^the 
former  in  his  *'  English  Hnmorists,**  and  his  **  Lecture  on  Homoar  and  Charitji" 
and  the  latter  in  his  "  Satire  and  Satirists,"  and  in  an  article  in  the  Qtuxrier^ff 
1857,  on  "  Bnglish  Political  Satires."  Frain  the  report  we  extract  Mr.  S.  Brooks' 
"  History  of  the  Fleet  Street  Jester,  Mr.  Panch,"  which  we  hare  intexsperaed  with 
hraeketed  notes,  which  we  hope  may  add  to  the  instmcti?e  interest  of  the  pro- 
duction. Many  of  these  facts,  we  presume,  though  omitted  in  the  report,  most 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  lecture,  for  few  men  know  better  how  to  interweare 
dry  facts  in  a  web  of  ingenious  coounentaxy  than  the  author  of  **  The  Silver 

fnwul  "     a.Jk 
iAKtly        CBO. 


He  mcnUoned  Aristophanes,  and 
nuuiy  ancient  writers,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Swift,  Sterne,  Sir  C.  Hanbury  Williams, 
Peter  Pindar,  Byron,  Moors,  and  the 
more  modem  satirists,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  The  writings  of  Mr. 
Dickens  had  been  the  means  of  utterly 
breaking  up  many  of  those  places  for  the 
tenure  of  children — Yorkshire  schools. 
Mj*.  Thackeray  had  also  rendered 
great  service  by  his  papers  [in  Ptmch] 
upon  "Shams,"  ''Snobs,"  &&  The 
lecturer  alluded  at  length  to  the  satires 
and  pssquinades  of  former  yeaiB,  which 
he  said  were  a  disgrace  to  literature. 
These  things,  however,  had  declined, 
and  a  chief  reason  of  it  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  dedications,  by  which  the  British 
public  became  the  arbiters  of  the  cha- 
racter of  literature.  An  author  now 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  no  man  was 
CYer  written  down  in  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Brooks  [author  of  *  Miss  Violet 
and  her  Ofien"]  then  alluded  to  Pmush, 
with  which  publication  he  was  con- 
nected, and  gate  a  Tariety  of  interest- 
ing details  as  to  the  origin  and  publi- 
cation of  a  periodical  which  has  become 
an  institution,  much  to  the  following 

Ptmeh  was  founded  [l7th  July, 
1841]  by  two  or  three  gentlemen 
[including  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  the 


projector,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  Mr.  E. 
Landells,  Mr.  Sterling  Coyne,  Henry 
Grattan,  and  others.  It  was  at  first  a 
joint  speculation  of  authors,  artists,  and 
engravers],  and  he  (the  lecturer)  was 
only  connected  with  it  long  after  it  had 
been  established,  and  others  had  boras 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The 
first  and  second  numbers  were  brought 
out)  but  in  truth  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  third  would  have  appeared, 
for  want  of  funds;  for  it  was  no  nccrst 
that  the  projectors  were  not  then  rich— 
indeed,  the  truth  would  be  they  were 
the  reverse  of  that.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  happy  accident  of  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon  having  a  farce,  the  Siher 
r&tm62e,  accepted  by  one  of  the  minor 
theatres,  Pynch  would  havebeenstopped. 
The  Silver  rA»fli6&  was,  however,  large 
enough  to  cover  the  acorn  which  has 
since  grown  into  an  oak.  At  first  the 
periodical  was  published  by  a  peraon 
who  was  noted  as  being  connected  with 
one  or  two  of  those  papers  which 
society  had  stigmatiaed,  and  then  wss 
an  ill  odour  resulting  from  the  oooaefr- 
tion  hanging  about  PmeL  This  was 
no  fault  of  the  projectors,  and  the 
moment  they  were  aware  of  the  fact, 
they  took  the  publication  to  Messrs. 
Biadbuiy  and  Evana,  a  firm  well  known 
and  respected  throughout  the  eoontiy, 
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and  m  about  half  an  boar  tboy  oaw 
tbe  affiiir  was  a  good  matter  of  bo«i- 
aeas,  and  from  that  timo  it  had 
BBTor  retrograded,  bat  eTory  year 
abowed  a  U^e  ioerease  in  the  circn- 
latioD.  Perkwpe  a  good  reason  why 
Ptmek  had  been  anccaiiaf  ul  lay  in  the 
fmtt  that  there  had  been  no  line,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  which  might  not 
ba  read  by  a  ^rl  rf  eighteen.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  (the  lecturer)  hoped 
be  wonld  not  haye  been  in  that  hall 
to  talk  abont  it  Mr.  Brooks  referred 
to  the  old  oontribntors,  speaking  of 
Dooglas  JeRold  [bom  in  London,  8rd 
Jan.,  1803;  died  8th  Jane,  1857], 
whose  writiucES  nnder  the  signatnre  of 
**  C^"  [the  first  of  which  appeared  on 
tbe  Idth  Sept,  1841]  were  so  snooess- 
fnl,  and  soon  gained  notoriety.  He 
refcned,  in  appropriate  and  feeling 
langnage,  to  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert 
A'Beekett  [bom  in  London,  1810 ; 
died  at  Bonlogne,  1856],  and  read  an 
cztiaet  Irom  his  (Mr.  Brooks*)  novel, 
*' Aspen  Court"  [pnblished  in  1855], 
daaeribing  a  police  magistrate,  who 
waa  a  personation  of  Mr.  A'Beckett, 
aketcbed  by  the  hand  of  a  friend.  The 
abUitiea  of  Mr.  John  Leech  [bom  in 
London,  1816]  were  alluded  to,  and 
tbe  greatsat  oompliment  that  oonld  be 
paid  him  was  that  of  some  yonng  ladies, 
who  were  too  £sr  from  a  town  to  pro- 
core  the  ** fashions"  early,  dressing 
tbemselTes  after  the  style  of  his  cari- 
catorea.  Mr.  Albert  Smith  [bom  at 
Chensey,  24th  May,  1816;  died  May 
12th,  1860]  was  an  able  contribntor, 
who  had  passed  away  ronoh  earlier 
tban  he  need  have  done  by  his  deter- 
Bunation  to  make  a  fortune  for  tbe 
benefit  of  other  people.  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  [born  at  Simderland  in  1817, 
aad  Cdt  some  time  professor  of  English 
Ittaratwe  in  Unirersity  College,  Lon- 
don] was  also  a  contributor,  and  it  was 
no  secret  to  state  that  the  Terses  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  which 
appeared  in  Punci  a  few  weeks  since, 
imd  were  so  greatly  admired,  were 
firam  bis  pen.  FeroiTal  Leigh  was  a 
itribator  not  so  well  known,  bnt 


[lips,  bis  Diaiyl  "  Te  roaanen  and 
enstoms  of  ye  English  in  ye  19th 
centory,**  &&,  were  from  his  pen. 
Henry  Mayhew  [bom  in  London,  Mot. 
25,  1812]  retimi  from  a  connection 
with  Punch  at  an  early  period  of  its 
history ;  bat  his  brother  Horace  re- 
mained, and  was  still  a  writer.  The 
lamented  Laman  Blanehard  [1803*- 
1845]  was  on  the  staff,  and  a  greater 
name  than  his,  that  of  Thomas  Hood 
[^  whose  various  pen,"  ss  Donglaa 
Jerrold  said,  **  touched  alike  the  springs 
of  laughter  and  the  sources  of  tears;" 
1778 — 1845],  was  amongst  those  who 
wrote  for  i^aic^  The  celebrated — 
though  that  was  hardly  the  word  fitted 
to  be  used—''  Song  of  the  Shirt "  was 
sent  by  Hood  to  Mr.  Lemon  for  inser- 
tion; and  it  might  be  stated,  as  a  £ict 
which  had  not  before  been  made  public, 
that  there  was  with  it  the  apol<^etic 
note,  '*  I  sent  it  to  a  first-rate  magasine, 
and  they  wrote  back,  *  It  is  hardly  the 
thing  for  genteel  people.'"  **  What 
say  you?"  said  Mr.  Brooks,  leaninyr 
over  his  desk,  and  addrsssing  himself 
to  his  audience.  He  was  answered  by 
a  round  of  applause,  which  showed 
bow  greatly  poor  Tom  Houd's  writings 
are  appreciated.  On  the  pedestal  of 
Hood's  monument  was  placed,  *'  He 
wrote  the  *Song  of  the  Shirt,'"  and 
that  was  not  one  of  the  smallest  pearls 
in  Mr,  PuadCg  coronet.  [Among 
other  writers  in  Pumch  may  be 
named  Maginn,  Thackeray,  A.  B. 
Reach,  Tennyson,  Trench ;  among 
its  illustratotB,  Biohard  Doyle  and 
Kenny  Meadows.]  The  '*  cartoons," 
Mr.  Brooks  stated,  were  settled  at  a 
banquet  given  once  a  week,  at  which 
the  contributors  and  artists  met,  and 
there  all  the  details  were  arranged. 
These  meetings  were  most  pleasant, 
and  tbe  dinners  were  remarkably  good. 
Mr.  Brooks  related  some  humorous 
anecdotes  of  the  curious  communica- 
tions forwarded  to  the  editor.  I<adies 
sometimes  sent  accounts  of  the  dresses, 
ribbons,  and  bonnets  of  other  persons, 
with  a  request  to  **  cut  them  up,"  the 
information  being  of  so  minute  a  cha- 
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ncttr  as  only  coold  b«  writtn  bj  one 
lady  of  anothar.  SometiiMa  tba  aditor 
ivaa  reqnaatcd  to  write  somethiBgatiBg- 
iBir  aboat  panooa  who  gava  partaaa 
aod  did  sot  ]iay  thair  debta,  layioK 
ap«oia]  atiasa  npon  thoaa  who  craimiicd 
120  Kimta  ksto  a  room  not  capaUa  of 
holding  iiftj^aiid  BOTar  ]>aid  tba  groaar. 
QoBMtiiDaa  panooa  wara  palranisiDg, 
and  ona  itaotlanan  aonght  to  briba  by 
atatiog  if  aomalbiDg  ha  saDt  wen  in- 
aartad,  ha  would  taka  twenty  copieB  of 
Pmtck,  Somatimaa  artfal  adTertiaefs 
aent  commnnieatieBB  depnciatory  of 
themmlTea,  hoping  to  get  notoriaty; 
bnt  Mr.  Lemon  |.boni  Not.,  1809,  in 
Oxford  Street^  London  $  adncatad  at 
Chcam,  in  Snrrey;  both  as  Jonmafiit 
and  dramatiat]  had  had  many  years' 
axperiaDca,  and  it  waa  not  lihdy  he 
wonld  be  ''aold  in  that  way."  An 
hotel-keeper,  who  had  lately  opened  a 
honaa  in  a  watering-place  pleasantly 
sitnated,  ofiered,  if  a  ent  of  hiapremiaes 
were  inserted,  and  a  oonple  of  letters 
ware  written  and  dated  from  his  house 
in  the  pegea  of  Ptmdk^  to  let  any  two 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  office 
atay  at  hia  hotel  for  a  month.  Ha  waa 
one  day  in  a  railway  caniaga,  when  a 
gentleman  informed  him,  in  confidence, 
that  he  had  written  a  seriea  of  papers 
in  the  periodical,  of  which  ha  (Mr. 
Brooks)  waa  himself  the  anther!  After 
BOOM  farther  alhisiooa,  Mr.  Brooke 
again  referred  to  satire,  which  might  at 
timea  be  a  Talnable  weapon,  and  at 
othara  a  meana  of  wonndmg  feeling 
and  unjnstly  attacking  innoeent  per- 
sona. His  Tiews  he  expressed  by 
quoting  the  following  oonplet:— 

**  Cnrsed  be  the  Terse,  how  well  soe'er 
it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  honest  man 
my  fbeP 

We  may  fittingly  add  to  this  in* 
teicating  outline  of  an  agreeable  akatoh 
the  fbllowmg  estimate  of  the  satire  of 
Punch  from  the  article  by  James  Han- 
nay,  rafaned  to  in  onr  opening  notica, 
Tii.t— 


Ona  or  two  rsnarinbla  and  abrisaB 
ahaneteristieB  diatingniah  PmHL  Its 
wit  is  neither  Whig  nor  Torf;  aod 
thoQgh  it  had  at  one  time  a 
strong  politieal  bias— iriuoh,  if 
ia  by  no  means  axtinet  at 
Btill,  the  largeat  part  of  ita  fan  haa 
alwaya  been  aooiaJL  It  k  nther  a 
combination  of  scattered  axciallanpBB 
than  anything  essentiaUy  now;  fbr,  not 
to  mention  that  it  waa  prsosdad  bj 
Figaro  [in  London],  a  satirioal  joamal 
of  mnch  oleTamess,  edited,  and  indaad 
for  the  most  part  written,  by  tha  lala 
Mr.  [G.]  A'Beckatt,  and  that  it  baan 
tha  aeoond  title  of  Charwari,  it  is 
certain  that  all  tba  forma  of  wit  and 
humoar  ampleyad  in  it  can  ba  traead 
in  tha  political  satiia  of  old  tiasBS. 
Bat  what  tha  world  narer  had  baiaia 
waa  a  specially  oomic  jonraal  af  aa 
much  merit,  comprising  sodal  and  poli* 
tical  matter,  and  combining  aiao  tlM 
aatire  of  tha  pen  with  the  aatira  of  tha 
pendl.  TheUlentof  Gillray  [d.  1816] 
and  the  talent  of  Hooke  (1788—1841) 
are  found  in  it  together.  But  itwaald 
be  unjust  to  limit  ita  merit  to  tba 
light  shafta  which  are  ahot  at  foUj  aa 
it  fliee,  for  the  '^anob*'  papers  belong  fea 
another  sphere,  and  irould  not 
disgraced  the  TaHer;  and  tha 
aketches  of  Mr.  Lceeh  an 
little  worke  of  art,  which  it  would  ka 
liballoDB  to  class  with  "caricaturea"  at 
all.  The  fanciful  wit,  again,  whieh 
flaTonrs  the  writingaof  Mr.  Jerrold,  b 
of  far  rarer  growth  than  the  man  af 
paat  timea  nould  have  expected  in  a 
paper  professedly  comic  snd  poleesie. 
Tha  decorom  which  distanguiahea/Vsidk 
from  the  best  effiislons  of  tha  dass  in 
olden  days  halongB  ss  much  to  tka 
age  as  to  tha  periodical.  At  the^ 
of  timea  onr  fooetiona  friend  ia 
cant;  and  though  our  proganitoim 
to  haTo  thought  that  all  wit  raqairsd 
great  Iksenee,  tha  student  finds  that 
they  wara  often  licentious  and  dull  tea, 
sacrificing  decency  and  getting  natU^g 
in  exchange. 
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SodeHf  — Tb«  qontiMi,  '^t  Pfcmolory 
TrvtflT  ma  m  Wedattdny  evenhifr,  4th 
Hmekt,  mrtMSj  dfteofsed  by  the  mem- 
bcni  of  tlw  SwantM  Literary  and  0eb«t- 
-iairSttiicty.  Tb«  iiibjeet  was  Tny  ably 
totwdwcad  by  Mr.  GbariM  Bejiion« 
vbo  took  tbe  tfimmtho  tide,  foUowod 
OB  tbo  BffEstiYo  by  Mr.  Teo,  ivho  also 
rtad  a  iFtrr  good  papor.  Mcnrs. 
JoriivA  GriffltlM  (obairmaD).  6.  P. 
iToy,  LIviB^eoe,  aod  Dr.  Willfans 
■pokooB  oitberilde.  Tbo  arfniiMota 
pro  and  OM.  trtro  fiilly  stated,  illva- 
timtod  by  many  jofqenota,  and  judi- 
deadyarraDietd  by  tbo  Mfsfml  speaJEera. 
Tbe  rorah  of  a  diffaioQ  abowvd  a  ma- 
jority oT  ODO  in  fkronr  of  tbo  negatiyo 
view.  The  »Tibj<ot  duciimed  tbe  Dczt 
Wediioiday,  Mareb  1 1tb.was,  "Was  tbe 
Seettiab  BebolKon  of  1 745  jnatifiablo?" 
wlifii  tbo  qvwtifin  wao  alio  ftilly  and 
ably  debated.  It  ivaa  opened  by  Metara. 
Janoea  Coaper  and  Doran,  The  ebair 
vaa  tbea  taken  by  Mr.  Lhingatone. 

Jarrow  Tmmp  Jfen*«  Mmhud  /m- 
/>ronaweiif  AtMoeiaiioik, — On  tbe  evo- 
ning  of  Mardi  lOtb,  the  yoon^  men  of 
tfaia  aooloty  and  their  friends  met  in  tbe 
fdftoblroom  of  the  United  Preebyterlan 
Cfavrdi,  toeelebimto  with  a  social  party 
tboor  6rBt  anmyersaiy.  After  doinfc 
jimtioo  to  the  tea  provided,  Mr.  James 
Aitkea,  preaidoBt,  was  called  to  the 
ebair,  and  Mr.  Joseph  J<^moon  to  tlio 
Tiee-ohair.  The  chairman,  in  hia  in- 
trodBctory  remarka,  giaoced  back  to  the 
oflanBcnoemeDt  of  the  soeiety,  in  March, 
1S62,  when  the  irloom  oansed  by  the 
death  of  the  head  of  the  royal  family 
waa  atiU  hanging  over  the  oonntiy,  and 
we  were  yet  mourning  orer  the  loss  of 
that  great  champion  of  improvement 
Bnt  now  they  were  met  to  celebrate 
the  first  snniversary  of  their  society 
with  different  feelings,  for  on  this  night 
old  England  was  blazing  with  illumina- 
tioaa  in  eommemoration  of  tlio  marriage 
of  tlw  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  6eoc>^ 
Cooper  and  Mr.'  John  Keir,  saeretary 
and  trsasorar,  then  rssd  their  reporta, 
whicfa  wore  adopted.  From  these  re- 
porta  it  wvold  seem  that  the  soeiety, 


though  only  a  year  old,  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.    The  nnmber  of 
members  on  the  roll  at  the  commence- 
ment was  twenty-one;  at  the  present 
time  there  are  eighteen  members.    On 
looking  over  the  rolls  for  the  past  year 
we  find  a  good  many  names  erased, 
bnt  this  we  may  say,  that  none  have 
left  tbe  society  but  those  who  have 
left    the   place    altogether.      Messrs. 
Muir,  Twcntjrman,  Sanderson,  Brown, 
Stewart,  and  Cooper  gave  papers  and 
speeches  on  Tsrions  instructive   and 
amusing  subjects.   Agreeably  contrast- 
ing with  these  were  tbe  songs,  humorous 
as    well  as  sentimental,  with  which 
Messrs.  Mitcheson.  Keir,  Johnson,  snd 
Stevenson  favoured  the  company.     In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Kev. 
J.  C.  W«r  complimented  tbe  society 
on  the  success  that  had  so  far  attended 
their  efforts.    The  display  the  members 
bad  made  that  night  showed  that  they 
had    been  working  in  right  earnest. 
He  also  threw  out  some  hints  which, 
if  followed  ont|  would  make  the  society 
still  more  beneficial  to  its  members. 
A  recitation  from  Shakspere*s  Henry 
IV.  was  nicely  given  by  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Manghan.    Mr.  James  Johnson, 
in  a  neat  speech,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  tbe  ladies  for  their  presence, 
which  was  given  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Votes  of  thanks  having  been  accorded 
to  the  retiring  officers  and  to  the  chair- 
man, the  coropanyjomed  in  singing  tira 
national  anthem,  and  with  a  ringinfr 
cheer  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Walea,  dosed  a  most  successfol  and 
happy  meeting.    Each  member  felt  that 
night  that,  although  they  had  made  no 
public  display  of  their  loyalty,  they 
had  done  as  much  for  their  country 
and  future  king  as  if  they  had  helped 
to  crowd  the  streets  of  the  neighbouring 
illuminated  cities. 

Parkside  Toung  Men^t  Astociaiion. 
—The  eleventh  half-yearly  sotrss  of 
the  above  society  was  held,  SOth  Maroh, 
in  Micolaon  Street  HaU,  Edinburgh, 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  Mr.  ^ppie,  president,  ooenpiod 
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the  chair,  and  there  waa  a  huyre  attend- 
ance of  the  members  and  their  friends. 
After  a  serrice  of  tea  and  aeoompeni- 
ments,  the  chairman  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent opening  address,  bearing  chieflj 
on  mntual  ioiproTement  societies  and 
the  benefits  which  may  be  deriTvd 
from  them.  The  secretarj  (Mr.  Gar- 
rioch,  then  read  the  half-yearlj  report, 
wbich  stated  that  nine  new  members 
had  recently  been  admitted,  and  six 
hsd  resign^,  leaving  twenty-seven  at 
pretient  on  the  roll.  Snitable  addresses 
were  afterwards  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Watt,  Strschan,  and  Dickjon,  the  inter- 
vsltt  being  filled  np  with  songs,  glees,  and 
recitations.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  manner. 


Portobello.^Soirie  of  the  Toung 
Mmt  Society. — The  annnal  toirde  of 
the  Portobello  Yonng  Men*s  Society 
took  place  in  Wellington  Street  school- 
room, March  24th,  the  Bev.  George 
Deans,  of  the  U.P.  Church,  in  the 
chair.  The  schoolroom  was  gaily  de- 
corated for  the  occasion  wiUi  floral 
devices,  &e.  Among  the  gentleman 
present  were  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ireland,  of 
the  Free  Chnrah  ;  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lowe, 
of  the  Independent  Church;  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Wallace,  of  the  EsUblisbed  Church; 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Barron,  of  Windsor  Lodge 
Academy;  Mr.  Baird,  teacher;  Bailie 
Kemp;  Conncilloni  Sutherland  and 
Tongh.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Ireland  opened 
the  proceedmgs  with  prayer.  The 
chairman    said    that    he    had   taken 


a  great  interasi  in  tin  afidn  ef  tiia 
Portobello  Yoang  Men's  Society,  and 
trusted  its  members  woald  ooatiane  la 
the  oonree  they  had  adopted  of 
vonring  to  impcore  theoselvea  by  i 
ing  together  for  the  djaoasnoa  of  in- 
teresting and  inatmctivaiabjooti.  Mr. 
Baird,  sec,  read  the  soeiety*a  report, 
which  stated  that  the  anoeiatioa  bad 
been  fonned  threeyeanafa,aad  althoogh 
the  nomber  of  members  lud  flnetnated 
considerably,  it  was  now  in  a  ftoorishing 
condition.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Lowe  thoogbt 
it  must  be  gratifying  that  anoh  a  Isige 
audience  hi^  met  together;  ha  regntted 
that,  for  want  of  aooommodatinn  in 
Portobello,  they  were  very  cAiahsd, 
but  he  trusted  that  the  ereetion  of  the 
new  town  hall  would  be  the  nnani  of 
allowing  them  mors  apooa  for  aneh 
meetings  on  future  ooeasiona.  The 
rev.  gentleman,  in  reeoaunending  the 
young  men  to  marry  eariy,  oooolodad 
by  remarking  that  hie  advioe  to  his 
own  sons  was,  however,  to  "get  the 
dovecot  ready  before  they  obose  the 
dove."  Bailie,  Kemp,  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Wallaoe,  afterwards  addrsid  the 
meeting  appropriately,  and  Mr.  Fraser, 
one  of  Sie  members,  raad  a  clever  esiay. 
An  eflSoient  choir,  under  the  leadenbip 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Leith,  azecoled 
various  pieces  of  saored  and  asoolar 
mnsio  in  a  highly  creditable  manner; 
and  Mr.  Benton,  organist  of  Su  Mark's 
Chapel,  Edinburgh,  presided  at  the 
harmonium.  The  meeting  waa  orsvded, 
and  the  large  company  appeared  lo  eiyoy 
the  proceedings. 


($tfr   €olltgiuit    €onxBt; 

OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


FABT  I. 

I.  Theorttieal — State  the  rules  for 
the  performance  of  the  four  great  pro- 
cesses of  arithmetic  in  simple  figurate 
acconnta.  Give  the  reason  for  carrying 
by  tens. 


Fi^vrofe.— 1.  On  lat  Jan.,  1788, 
the  rtmet  appeared.  U  ooneiited  ef 
four  jm;^,  each  measuring  19|  by  18 
inches.  Supposing  it  to  have  remained 
the  same  else  from  that  date  till  let 
Jan.,  1868,  with  an  average  issue  of 
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8,500  diilj,  how  amaj  iqnm  miles  of 
ptpaf  ipoald  it  hAf  bsra  printed  upon? 
S.  At  priMiit  the  Timeg  eotuiflta  of 
■iittiB  page$,  Moh  iDMsariog  24^  bj 
IH  iodM.  Hid  it  been  the  game 
ttN  from  the  eommeoMmeat  till  let 
JoL,  1863,  with  the  aTerige  circa- 
letiea  i^lten  abevei  how  maoj  eqasre 
milm  of  paper  would  it  ha^e  need  tip 
man  than  at  the  former  size?  3.  If 
aO;15S,741  newa  aheets  are  iasned  in 
LeadoB  aleoe  in  17  weeicB,  how  mtnj 
■eiMMdiaajrear?  4.  If  300,000,000 
wHMfimi  are  inned  in  Great  Britain 
diriag  a  jear,  bow  many  does  that 
allow  ler  each  family  of  fire  persons, 
m  a  popolatioD  of  29i  millions? 

C^Bumal—  1.  Which  is  the 
lENotor  iDtereat--£7  fot  the  nse  of 
£l45»er  £4)  for  the  nse  of  £9 1  6s. 
far  a  jearf  9.  A  man  goes  ont  with 
£8  5s.  4d.  in  his  pocket;  he  spends  f 
ia  ens  obop,  and  f  in  another:  to  how 
nnif  porsoos  xan  he  now  giro  5^.? 
3b  Hew  often  is  7s.  6d.  contained  in 
£16  16oi  6d.?  4.  What  is  the  duty 
«n  99  ewt.  of  Bnssian  tallow,  at 
9a.  9H  per  ewt.?  6.  If  12,000,000 
mogssaes,  Tarying  from  Id.  to  2s.  6d. 
oaebfbnt  areragiDg  together  5id.each, 
aw  diapossd  of  per  month,  what  are  the 
total  roeeipts  from  that  source  for  a 
year?  6.  If  one-fifth  of  a  population 
of  Mi  mOlioas  send  17  letters  each 
pir  aoanm  by  peat,  what  would  be  the 
niaa  of  stamps  used,  at  Id.  a  letter, 
aUevnig£47  16s.  8d.  for  extra  charges, 
ttd  £187  15a.  64.  to  cover  the  coet  of 
btten  requiring  double  postagaa? 

IL  Copy  all  the  matter  given  in 
Chaaban*a  /'Bookkeeping  by  Single 
Sntry*ralattTe  to  the  day-book.  Copy 
thedaj-beok  transactions  given  in  it, 
and  write  in  red  ink  on  the  margin 
whether  the  several  entries  are  Dr. 
or  Or.  Give  the  rules  for  dbtioguish- 
iag  Dr.  and  Cr.  in  each  case. 

IIL  Dame  the  chief  towns  in  their 
Older  from  sonree  to  month  on  the 
Wear,  Tees,  Hnmber  (all  the  course  of 
the  eowfoanf  Trent  and  Oum),  Nen, 
Witham,  Stoor.  Name  and  describe 
the  area  ef  the  Ibiirteen  ooalJMdi  In 


England  and  Wales.  Nsme  and  describe 
the  localities  and  routes  of  each  river 
in  Bngland  named  Avon.  Name  and 
tell  the  county  in  which  is  situated 
each  of  the  cathedral  cities  and  seats  of 
bishops'  Bses  in  England  and  Wales. 
Name  and  tell  the  situation  of  the 
chief  lekes  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in 
England  and  Wales.  Name  the  btshopa' 
sees  in  Ireland,  and  state  their  situa- 
tion— whether  Episcopalian  or  Roman 
Catholic.  State  and  describe  the  uni- 
versity dties  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland. 

IV.  What  led  to  the  liberation  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland?  What  was  the 
condition  of  France  in  relation  to  Eng- 
land in  Henry  VI.*s  reign?  Give  a 
notice  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Describe  either 
of  the  battles  of  Vemenll,  Pourmigny, 
Cbatillon,  St.  Albania,  Blorebeath, 
Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross.  Explain 
the  **warB  of  the  roses.**  Describe 
Jack  Cade's  insurrsotion.  How  did 
the  Eari  of  Suffolk  die?  Who  waa 
called  the  king-maker,  and  why  was 
he  so  named?  Give  a  notice  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou. 

V.  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
drama  in  the  reign  of  Qa«en  Anne? 
Criticize  any  one  of  the  plays  of  Gay, 
Cibber,  Rowe,  Addison,  Young,  &c. 
Characterise  Gay*s  *' Fables,"  Somer- 
ville's  **Cbsae,''  Addison's  ''Letter 
from  Italy,"  Blackmore's  '*  Creation," 
Pope's  '*  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  or  Ram- 
say's "Gentle  Shepherd."  Criticize 
any  paper  in  the  *'  Spectator,"  and  give 
a  notice  of  that  work.  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  Warburton,  Watts, 
Doddridge,  or  Bntler  ?  Notice  the  chief 
changes  in  language  and  literature  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  show 
^hat  influences  these  had  on  the 
Georgian  period. 

VI.  Describe  and  illustrate  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws  of  logic  which  govern 
obeervmtion,  hypothesis,  induction,  and 
theory. 

VII.  Are  thought  and  speech  re- 
lated? What  advantages  accrue  from 
the  culture  of  *' style"?  What  is 
f  ^fe  f    Whose  style  should  we  imitate? 
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Whifc  ehanoteristics  of  ttjU  diatm- 
gviah  the  Boglisli  Bible?  What  it 
mMnt  bj  a  LAtin,  and  what  bj  a  Sajwa 
■tyle?  What  an  the  lespeotiTe  viee 
ofeaoh? 

Bead  "  Jnlioa  CMar,"  aot  L,  aoene  2, 
and  ooUeot  from  it  twelTe  ezpreeaiTe 
Sazoo  wonk,  aad  tirelfe  Latin,  giving 
the  pnotee  aigntfloatioii  of  eaoh  in  the 
paMage  Tor  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost," 
as  beforej.  Explain  Casoa^s  pun  on 
**Gresk.''  What  U  the  foroe  of '*  eooM 
home  with,"  **  hnmoor/'  ^'opinioa"? 

FAST  n. — ntSBOH,  OBRICAN,  Z^TIir, 
AMD  ORBKK. 

I.  TkBoreiieaL — Collect  twelve  ez- 
smplsa  of  h  (initial)  aspirated,  and 
twelve  nna«pirated.  What  is  the  law 
of  pronunciation  of  final  1,  or  11  medial? 
How  are  eille,(Bil,  iile,  aiile,  pronooneed? 
How  is  tbe  ploral  of  noona  generail/ 
formed?  Huw  do  noans  terminating 
in  al,  ail,  an,  eu,  s,  z,  x,  form  their 
plnral? 

J^raeUoaL  Form  fnL  —  Arrange 
aocoiding  to  geodor  the  words,  ean, 
man,  prd,  oiniot^re,  voiz,  entreprise, 
fiUe^  fobe,  plat,  oouteao,  f(^licit^,  mie, 
bontd,  nation,  pli,  and  ploialise  them. 
Translate  nn  bon  livre,  one  poire 
moile,  on  vieox  ohapean,  nn  joli  oiseao, 
one  femme  jaloiue,  nn  fol  eepoir,  la 
pins  jolie  vuie,  deux  femmes  haoreose, 
de  la  oalauiii^,  one  nation  d^pcavee,  un 
Uvre  4pab.  Oat  of  the  abore^giTea 
words,  or  tho-^  contained  in  foregoing 
lessons,  oeoscmot  twelve  sentences, 
remembenog  tnat  j*ai  signifies  /  hone ; 
est,  if  ;  sont,  ami  >oa(  ^  hdong  ;  a» 
Aos,  &a 

Form  $eeomd,  —Translate  Socrate 
disait,  **  Je  SAia  que  je  ne  sais  rien;** 
noos  avontf  d«ax  /eux,  denx  pieds,  denx 
mains,  et  dix  duiKfai;  la  verta  platt  anx 
oonn  droits;  toa»  les  hommes  ne  pen- 
tent  6tre  gnods,  tons  penvent  6tre 
boos;  Alexandre,  apr^  avoir  vaincn 
lea  Perses,  les  admit  dans  son  armdo^ 
ll^gratitode  empuiaoone  la  eoorce  dee 
bieuibits;  la  civilisation  a  mateh^  kn- 
tement;  on  sage  app«lait  son  corps, 
■a  b6ta»    From  t&e  toUowing  a^jectiTia 


form  noons  ending  in  aaaa, 

enr^^a  the  osae  maf 

oottfiant,  oooatan^  vigilanti 

innooent»   pitiimt^  opnlent, 

noble,  haidi,  rode,  jenoe,  finnd,  load, 

fade*  lenff.   £sibleL  einnnent 

laid.  Give  the  meaning  efth 

aiyeotives.    Write  aeorenasi 

these  noons  and  Myeotivas* 

Form  iMrdl  — Tianalata  m,-— , 
chap.  iii.  Write  oot  in  wwda  1471* 
Pane  caloinait,  sfasairant,  talgnaiat» 
hfitenL  Makea  table  of  the  n^eotiioa 
aa  thej  are  maaOi  or  Isni.,  and  of  tlm 
verba  into  their  aafwsl  oo^ingstiona. 

IX.  ./iBUor.— DeoUna  an j  two  ef  tba 
following  noona  in  eoeh  gaodar;— Dar 
Teg,  Gaiat,  Laih,  Ort  Sohaaes  Friadi^ 
See^  Foist;  die  Arbe&^  Fmnht,  Hnld, 
P<in,  Pfliokt  Scbnoi,  Wahl}  daa  Blai, 
Gold,  Han,  Him,  Merfci  Ohat 
ths  msaning  of  eaoh,  and  mnk 
poaeible  oompoonda  with  thenu  Ti 
late  der  reiche  maon  wird  (heaamna) 
ofi  arm;  daa  £ia  wird  so  waaeer;  die 
R«npe  wird  so  einam  Schmsltsrilagii 
er  mscht  (he  mains)  lein  Hans  sa 
einsm  Wirtnshans;  ein  Sehota  tedlitn 
(silled)  mein  P1M(  erheisa(heeaUed) 
iho  sinem  Dommknopt. 

Smiior.^^Axiokw  anitable  adleatieae 
to  the  ibreguing  noons.  Makaaamaaif 
aentenoes  as  poasibla  with  thao^  osi«g 
the  verto  tiamdated  in  the  ahove  eaar- 
cisei|  or  gehort,  ioh  haltCb  mtifithttL  ial^ 
liegt,  &c  Decline  any  three  of  thm 
above  noona,  with  a  aoitabta  ndjjeelivoy 
throogh  all  the  oaeea.  Coniinne  **  Un- 
dine." Qnotathewordafor— •Hapn^vA 
eameetlj  and  smesndy;  a  hsndeome^f- 
apparslled  knight  drew  rsin  at  tte 
fisberman'a  hot;  the  white  sleed  thnt 
carried  tiie  knight  trod  the  taxf  with  a 
f  res  and  elastic  step.  Qeota  tha 
in  the  extract  Irsnslstsd. 

IlL  t/nmor.  «—  Mopes    < 
nnderliaing   the  adjeoiivaa 
Oaaes,   and  the  emu 
writing  oot  the  teoee  q£  tha  vsite,  aa  Im 
former  lessnns     Translala  into  l4itin 
Oigeicrax  was  tha  iwliiaaf  and  wrthiaat 
man  among  the  Halvetii.    Me  fw— < 
a  cooapirs^  af  tha  naMaa.    Tha  HaU , 
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iflB  fttoifttd  to  gaftbtr  toKSthir  those 
tlm^  which  wmn  raqaired  for  Mitio^ 
wl  Inm  tiiMf  twntofiMk 

Ambr.— A  fiuther  portioo  of  Virffl, 
Ihaea^  or  CatiliiM,  pomuog  the  Muae 
OBantMinpraTioat  lonoD.    Tmslmto 

the  follo1riag^— 


'*Vi7tiis  Kpalse  noocU  aordida 
loUminatis  falget  honoribus 
Hoe  somtt  ant  ponit  ooeures 
Arhitrio  popokris  MinD ." 

Mvfc  tho  ■oranon,  sad  add  sjofaifitio 


IV.  /wMr.— "nnaMlato  into  Gnok 
tbo  iDHowiiig  phnaoi:  •—  Tho  (tiro) 


maidoDo;  of  glory;  far  tho  MkiloM;  in 
tho  applo;  tho  voiee  of  tho  girl;  ihr 
tho  poot*t  hrotiur;  In  tho  giudon  of 
tho  (two)  fann«B.  Writo  oat,  praporij 
dodinod,  any  oiz  nouns  in  tho  third 
doolotttiob  nnoootnetodlj,  aooompany* 
ing  ono  of  thorn  wHh  the  artielo  ia 
agroomont  throogh  all  tho  oaMo. 

SmUor. — ^Coatiano  tho  translakion  of 
XniophoD,  and  note  all  tho  words,  in 
tho  passage  rsnderod,  from  wfaloh  Eng- 
lish vooahlos  are  derived.  Take  any 
verb  in  tho  leoeon,  and  writo  ont  in  flill 
the  perwns  of  the  present  tense  of  it, 
and  all  the  tenses  formed  from  tliat  ono 
as  Ito  stoffl-ferm. 


l^iUTKxu  ^aU%, 


InS  KsTa  DoDJsnihi  Jowatt^  A.IL, 
sBlhor  of  ''A  Commsntaiy  on  the 
ThMislonians,**  has  had  an  aotion 
csmaiaaood  against  him  in  the  Vioo- 
ChsMslhir*s  Goart  at  Oxford.  It  was 
pioMtod  by  rrofassofi  Pnsey,  Hoortley, 
sidOgihFio. 

George  Hcknor  (bom  at  Boston, 
Mswchnsotta,  U.S.,  1st  Angnat,  1791) 
hss  fBliniiy  lawritten  his  **  History  of 
SpMBsh  Litsratare,'*  first  pablished  in 
184A,  and  haa  it  almost  rsady  for  rs- 


ThoBMM  Watts,  of  tho  British  Mn- 
mm,  has  in  the  press  a  folnmo  of 
'^EsMys  on  Language  and  Ltteratare." 

M.  Damiron,  pnpil  of  M.  Coasin, 
raocasBor  to  M>  B'»yer-Co11ard,  author 
of  a  "Conrse  of  Phikeophy,**  is  deed, 
aad  M.  Saisset  has  been  choeen  as  his 
wsesMoi'  is  the  Aeadtfmie. 

M.  Felix  Barthe,  a  writer  on  Montss- 
^00,  died  reoeatly. 

F.  J.  Famivall,  of  Unooln's  Inn,  ia 
Bswtha  editor  of  the  Pbilologioai  So- 
fli^j's  *"  Hew  English  Diotioeary,"  in 
nieeosslon  to  Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge. 

Abbd  Molgno,  tho  Axago  of  Modem 
fmm  formeriy  editor  of  the  **  Cat' 
■MS  "—has  eommsnoed  another  maga- 
aas,  eatted  *^  Le$  Momimr 


VrtattAB  Jooeph  I.,  Emperor  of  Ana* 
iris,  is  abont  to  beoome  a  royal  author 
by  writing  a  history  of  tho  Honee  of 
Hapsbarg. 

Professor  Qnidely,  of  Pragve,  is  pre- 
paring historio  monumento  of  Bohemia, 
being  rssearoiios  into  SoUvonio  litera- 
ture and  history. 

Baeon*s  **  Essays  "  have  been  trans- 
lated  into  Gymrio  by  Mr.  Riehaid 
Williams,  of  Welshpool. 

Dr.  Ernest  Pinter,  son-in-law  of 
Joan  Paul  Riohter,  is  issuing  in  three 
vols.  **  Letters,  Misoeltanies,  and  Anno- 
tatieas,  &e«,  of  GermAoy's  Goldsmith, 
Stoma,  aad  Addison,"  showmg  htm 
among  his  friends,  with  the  fair  sex,  in 
his  sittdf ,  in  hoaour  of  his  oontonaty, 
2lstof  Biareh. 

Prinoe  Albert  do  Bn^lie,  soa  of  the 
Duke  do  Broglie,  and  grandson  of 
M«dame  do  Scael,  haa  been  admitted  to 
the  French  Academy,  as  sooosssor  to 
Father  Laoocdaire. 

Cariyle'a  **  Froderiok "  is  neariag 
completion. 

G.  fi.  Lewes  has  in  prepafoHom  a 
chapter  from  the  History  of  Seionoe, 
entitled,  '*  Aristotle."  It  will  include 
analysss  of  the  seientifla  woriu  of 
the  sage  of  Stsgira.    Ths  pabiieation 
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of  the  same  aatiiorV  "Spinoza" — 
which  was  advortiaed  by  Bohn  in  1856, 
and  finiabed,  as  wo  know,  in  the  anm- 
mer  of  that  jear — woold  be  a  great 
boon  to  philoeopbioal  readen. 

For  the  Oxford  Looal  Examinations, 
the  BsT.  J.  Hunter,  M.A^  has  pi«- 
pared  an  annotated  snmmarf  of  BaoonM 
AdwmeemeiU  of  Leammp^  and  Mr. 
Walter  Mo  Leod,  Thomson's  <*  Sprmg," 
with  notes,  exercises,  analyses,  &o. 

The  A^nne  J<mnuUj  qnarterly,  has 
been  commenced  by  the  Alpine  Clnb. 
A  new  Aljnne  Guide  is  nearly  ready 
fnrissne. 

A  useful  and  much  wanted  chapter 
in  the  history  of  controrersy  oonceming 
national,  practical,  and  sdentifie  life, 
is  about  to  appear  at  an  early  date 
from  the  capable  pen  of  Sir  J.  £. 
Tennant,  til,  **  The  Story  of  the  Guns.** 
It  will  comprise  a  notice  of  modem  arms 
and  artillery,  and  the  improvements 
wrought  in  them;  but  thespecial  foroeof 
the  writer  will  be  given  to  a  critical 
narrative  of  the  loog  and  keen  con- 
test between  the  diirtinguished  rivals. 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Whit- 
worth.  The  histoiy  of  the  rival  guns 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

The  first  volume  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  England,  bringing  it  down  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eidward  II.,  by 
Wm.  LoQgman,  will  be  issued  shortly. 

Thomas  Mac  Nicol,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Ltmdom  Quarterly  Rtmao,  the 
Planet,  &c.,  author  of  **  Essays  on 
English  Literature,"  died  in  Liverpool, 
March  1st,  aged  41. 

Prof.  Edward  Bobinson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
author  of  **  Biblical  Besearcfaca  in 
Palestine,*'  died  in  February. 

Prof.  D.  F.  Gescbricht,  the  German 
physiologist,  died  suddenly,  March  1st, 
aged  65. 

A  monthly  periodical,  entitled  the 
Attnmomioal  JUgieter,  has  been  com- 
menced. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  have  in  the  press 
an  **  Index  Geographicus,"  by  A.  Keith 
Johnston. 

A  bi<^graphy  of  Ber.  Lyman  Beecfaer 
is  in  pfftparataon. 


The  Bunyan  Library  is  to  ooatun 
an  Essay  on  ''The  ImprovemeDt  of 
Time  "  (not  before  pnbliahed),  by  Joha 
Foater. 

Under  the  editorship  of  M.  de  ICor- 
tillet,  the  eminent  lultan  i^eolociat,  a 
journal  enUtled,  The  Review  of  Seieieef 
has  been  started  in  Italy. 

J.  Conington,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxfon!,  is 
about  to  issue  a  verse  translation  of 
**The  Odes  of  Horace,"  &c. 

**  The  Pursuits  of  Women,"  a  aarks 
of  papers  from  Frater*s,  Maemilkm*e^ 
&e.,  magazines,  by  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  editress  of  Theodore  Fexkta^m 
collected  works,  are  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Grsville  Vernon  Haroourt,  of  the 
Saiurdtttf  Bevieuf,  is  said  to  bo  tho 
author  of  the  **  Letters  on  Interna- 
ttonal  Law."  by  Historieus,  reprintod 
from  the  Tunes, 

''An  English  Biographical  Diell«i. 
ary,"  edited  by  Wm.  Snntb,  LL.D.,  triU 
shortly  be  issued  by  Murray. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  bom 
1804,  author  of  **  Calvin  and  Serretna," 
&c.,  died  at  Edinburgh,  March  24tb. 

Charles  Selby,  dramatist  and 
died  2lst  nit 

Tho  Ber.  Dr.  J.  F.  Bei|?, 
of  Theology  in  the  Reformed  Dntaii 
Church,  Mew  Brunswick,  New  Jenay, 
has  tnnsUted  Van  Alpen'a  "  Hialorjr 
and  Literature  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, and  its  introduction  into  tho 
Netherlands."  It  will  first  appear  in 
the  EvangieUeeU  Quarterfy,  of  wfatdi  he 
is  the  editor,  and  will  be  issued  aa  a 
book  afUrwards. 

Theauthoressof  **Mismpresentat]oa,* 
"Friends  and  Fortune,"  &&— Mas 
Drury — is  nearly  ready  with  '*Deep 
Waters." 

Sir  B.  Pattison  is  to  pnssot  the 
public  with  '*  An  Bxaaiinatieo  of  tho 
Antiquity  of  Man,"  in  opposttoo  to 
Sir  Charles  Lyell'a  views  on  that  sub- 
ject 

Miohelet's  " La  Soici^re"  has  been, 
like  moat  of  hia  other  works,  pat  on 
tho  /adea  Et^turyjatarwe  of  the 
gregation  at  Bomo. 


Tj^mlmatnivixisi  €la(pxtmt 


OomoHwsALTH  IS,  in  our  opinion,  tlie  most  accurate  and  ade- 
jnate  nkme  for  a  weU-govemed  state.  It  denotes,  as  we  understand 
it,  a  fdvil  polity  to  which  men  have  agreed,  and  in  obedience  to 
which  theyuve;  while  it  connotes  that  the  interest,  the  adYantage,and 
the  happiness  of  the  people  in  general  are  cared  for  in  and  snbseryed 
by  it ;  nence  it  provides  and  preserves  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  present  ana  prospective  well-being.  Self-reliaoce  and  self- 
defence,  either  in  mdiyiduals  or  in  states,  afford  the  best  safeguards 
and  secure  the  greatest  immunity  from  evil— K>r,  at  least,  supply 
the  most  effective  means  for  reducing  its  influences  to  a  minimum. 
They  also  constitute  the  most  reliable  guarantees  for  prosperity, 
peace,  justice,  and  progress.  '*  Out  of  this  nettle.  Danger,  they 
pluck  the  flower,  Safety  ;"  and  thence  they  sow  the  seeds  of  future 
itrength,  secori^,  and  honour.  Men  struggle  best  and  achieve 
most  when  their  own  active  energies  are  employed  in  the  promotion 
and  furtherance  of  the  aims  which  issue  from  their  own  hearts,  or 
in  the  canning  out  of  purposes  which  coincide  with  them.  Positive 
snd  enduring  benefits  become  the  possession  of  humanity  by 
effortful  activity,  not  by  acquiescent  passiveness.  Superiority  is 
the  result  of  persevering  peraistenoy,  self-helping  enterprise,  and 
indefatigable  striving.  Selfhood  is  manhood  ;  but  it  is  not  selfish- 
ness :  that  is  the  seeking  or  taking  entirely  for  our  own  individual 
Ratification,  at  each  special  moment  in  which  desire  manifests 
itself,  whatever  seems,  for  the  time,  most  likely  to  appease  the 
excited  appetite.  Selfishness  can  neither  foresee  distant,  nor  com- 
prehend wide  consequences.  Its  range  of  vision  is,  at  once,  too 
minute  and  too  contracted  to  perceive  the  distinctions  between  the 
constant  and  the  accidental  sequences  in  human  affairs ;  and  hence 
it  makes  us  the  slaves  of  feeling,  impulse,  opportunity,  or  chance, 
instead  of  independent,  self-controlling,  and  strong.  Selfishness 
enervates  and  prostrates;  selfhood  invigorates  and  emancipates. 
Selfhood  is\freedom.  Liberty  consists  neither  in  the  absence  of 
constraint  or  restraint,  but  in  having  a  nature  capable  of  being  a 
law  unto  itself.  Liberty  implies  the  capacity  and  the  opportunity 
of  doing  or  leaving  undone  any  given  act  or  series  of  acts.  If  any 
obstacle  interferes  with  the  exercise  of  our  activity  or  passivity,  or 
any  power  or  circumstance  superior  to  our  own  will  intervenes  to 
alter  the  course  of  our  intended  exertion  or  quiescence,  we  are  not 
free,  our  individuality  has  not  been  respected.  To  be  self-governed 
is  to  be  free  from  outward  pressure,  influence,  or  compulsion, 
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because  the  law  within  oureelyes  harmonizes  us  with  all  that  ia 
outward,  either  in  will,  circumstance,  or  event,  so  far  as  these  may 
be  rightfully  operative  upon  us.  And  hence  it  is  that  to  tbie 
self-contained,  as  Miltoa  says,  "commands  are  not  constraints." 
That  commonwealth  is  ideally  best  which  secures,  provides,  encou- 
rages, and  incites  in  its  memoers  the  greatest  activity  of  iDdividnal 
energy  of  mind,  vigour  of  character,  and  originality  of  effort. 
Where  the  utmost  activity  of  the  selfhood  of  each,  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  safety  and  hapniness  of  all,  is  admitted  and  secured, 
the  state  approximates  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  ocHniiMUiil^,  in  ita 
highest  and  best,  though  not  in  its  ordinary  sense ;  for  oy  that 
means  only  can  the  largest  possible  combination  of  order,  perma- 
nence, and  process  be  attained.  The  state  is  ultimiktelv  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people  for  the  status  it  can  hold  »moag 
empires ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  a  commonwealth  will  only  acquire 
and  retain  that  place  in  human  afTsirs  of  which  the  people  whom  it 
represents  is  found  worthy.  All  governments  are,  in  this  sentab 
representativs.  A  despotism  will  chiefly  represent  will  or  forces — 
the  wiU  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  force  of  the  people ;  but  thia  oaly 
when  both  are  in  accord.  A  republic  will  chiedy  embody,  in  the 
diplomatist's  thought,  sympathy,  but  sympsthy  which  may  knit  itself 
together  into  force,  and  utter  itself  in  will.  A  constitutional  monarohy 
wnl  exhibit  a  combination  of  will  and  sympathy,  as  force.  The 
former  will  issue  effectively  from  the  decisions  of  the  eKeoutive; 
and  the  latter  will  be  made  interferinglv  operative  by  the  ex{Nreaaioa 
of  the  voice  of  the  people,  so  ,far  as  the  constitution  permits  and 
provides  for  the  manifestation  of  public  opinion,  aa  an  inatnunettt 
of  legal  influence  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  aa  m  Up 
aaudstr— 

"Hi*  gitnding  cans, 
Hie  psrUs  and  the  doabto  thet  w«it  oa 


Such  ideas,  though  correct  enough  in  ihemselves,  and  in  their 
own  relations,  seldom  enter  into  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  repve- 
sentative  goremment.  That  phrase,  it  is  true,  is  shifted  and  shuffled 
about  a  good  deal,  and  is  employed  with  great  latitude  of  meaning. 
It  has,  luce  many  other  terms,  been  subjected  to  much  sophistry* 
and  some  chicanery;  but  yet,  in  the  main,  it  has  preserved  ita 
signification,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  imply  the  effective  legaliaed 
expression  of  public  opinion  by  persons  formall?  chosen  and  properly 
accredited  to  act  for  their  constituents  in  national  affairs^  so  aa  to 
secure  the  accurate  and  deliberate  investigation  of  aQ  measurea 
propounded  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  government^ 
before  thejr  toe  sanctioned  and  put  into  force.  The  special  form  of 
the  provision  made  for  the  effectual  action  of  public  opinion, 
sympathy,  aad  intelligence,  upon  the  executive  or  administrative 
department  of  a  government,  constitutes,  in  our  days,  almost  the 
only,  at  least  the  main  distinction  between  state  ana  state ;  for  all 
have  now  fallen  by  custom,  necessity,  or  choice,  into  some  mode  of 


pemnttinff  or  imriting  representatiye  influence, — at  taay  rate,  im 
emetgencie8,-^and  each  is  made  amenable,  in  some  ahape  or  other,  to 
tlie  jadicial,  if  not  always  jadicions,  action  of  public  opinion. 
"  Men,"  as  Burke  said,  "  are  not  tied  to  one  another  by  papers  and 
seals.    They  are  led  to  associate  by  resemblances,  by  conformities, 
by  sympathies."    These  constitute  their  nationalities  ;  these  blend 
them  in  unity  of  feeling,  and  gire  them  a  community  of  interest* 
These  excite  in  them  similarities  of  thought,  and  thought  aspires  to 
sabdne  the  dominion  of  mere  strength,  to  vindicate  its  own  existence 
by  harmonizing    law   with   reason,    enforced    duty    with    infelt 
instice,  and  to  plant  in  the  core  of  society  generosity  and  truth, 
mstead  of  fear  snd  fraud.    Thought  desires  to  realize  itself  among 
the  potencies  which  control  eyents  ;  and  as  it  widens  itself  in  erer- 
increasing  circles  among  the  masses  of  mankind,  they  pant,  and 
yesm,  and  strive,  and  straggle  to  acquire  inflaence  in  the  ongoings 
of  society,  that  so  they  may  make  thought  "the  shaping  spirit"  of 
ike  future.    We  cannot  but  belieye  tnat  the  goyemment,  which 
most  freely  admits  of  this  thoughtful  and  intelligent  participation 
in  the  actual  business  of  deliberation  and  action  for  the  common 
good,  is  both  nobler  and  safer  than  one  which  shrinks  in  cowardly 
apprehension,  or  mean  expediency,  from  allowing  public  opinion  ite 
dae  shai«  in  the  guidance  of  the  decisions  of  goyemments,  or  one 
which  ignores  the  action  of  popular  feeling,  and  defies  the  growing 
nigbt  of  a  nation's  mind. 

The  foregoing  exordium,  far-fetched  as  it  may  seem,  is  neither 
inappropriate  nor  needless.  We  haye  written  it  with  thoughtful 
dehberateness,  under  the  impression  that  only  by  doing  so  could  we 
My,  or  freely,  or  eyen  intelligibly  acquaint  our  readers  with  ij&e 
true  philosophy,  as  we  think  it,  of  the  elo<}uence  of  parliamentarT 
ssBsmblies.  The  decision  of  the  precise  topic,  on  whicn  we  intended 
to  prdeot,  necessitated  the  passage  of  the  preceding  thought0» 
though  in  a  less  articulate  form,  throiigh  our  own  mind ;  and  the 
attempt  to  muk  it  rovnd  with  a  definition  may,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be 
most  sQcoessfully  made  after  our  readers  haye  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  main  ideas  which  underlie  the  subject  in  ^e 
writer's  mind ;  because  the  nature  of  the  means,  opportunities,  and 
wenciee  for  bringing  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
the  good  management  of  the  afiairs  of  a  nation,  afibcts  and  alters 
eloquence  in  each  state,  and  therefore  oujght  to  modify  the  yiew 
taken  of  it.  To  apply  similar  canons  of^ criticism  to  dissimilar 
though  somewhat  analofi^us  things,  is  unjust  to  the  object  exposed 
to  animadyersion,  and  inimical  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  which 
tiie  oritio  proposes  to  himself,  or  the  reader  expects  at  his  hand 
-^Thith.  A  few  words  will  make  this  remark  as  palpable  as  the 
ktgh*risen  moon  of  a  beautiful  harvest  night. 

Administration,  if  it  is  the  mere  fulfilmeot  of  the  ordinances  of  a 
tingle  mind,  whether  that  of  an  age«grey  inheritance  or  a  bran-new 
BQccess,  even  when  it  seeks  oonnm  regarding  the  best  possible  plan  of 
iittsining  the  end  in  yiew«  maj[  be  an  easy  task,  so  long  as  it  manages 
to  retain  paaaiytly  among*  or  imprest  non-resistance  upon  the  popu« 
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laoe ; — ^in  which  word  we,  of  ooane,  here  inolude  all  gabmiitfaig  sad 
unhelping  subjeeto  to  that  goTemment.  In  aueh  a  atate,  deUbmtion 
need  haTe  little  utteranoe,  and  eloquence  may  aink  to  nought.  Should 
diffiealtiee  ari^e,  and  the  exigency  transcend  the  ordinary  fanctiona 
of  ^e  prirate  ooimciUors,  or  the  proformd  adyisers  of  the  Will  in 
which  the  state  is  incarnated,  the  Toioe  of  deliberation  may  be 
heard  in  the  halls  of  the  deputies,  but  will  scarcely  ever  zemau  in. 
their  whole  force  and  truth,  tne  ears  of  the  people.  Exposition  and 
hortation  will  be  the  predominant  form  of  utterauce,  and  statee- 
manly  thought  will  couch  itself  in  the  language  of  nariration,  expend 
itseu  in  double-meaninged  epigram,  or  scorch,  without  scathing,  by 
oorert  satire  or  oyerdone  admation ;  but  eloquence,  as  outspoken- 
ness, must  dwine,  and  droop,  and  lose  the  very  sap  of  its  being.  If, 
again,  deliberation  must  forerun  aud  determme  the  special  details 
of  administration,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  Tagranoy  of 
speech  may  be  OTer-indulged,  and  a  mere  flux  of  controversy,  n 
make-belieye  anxiety  for  the  commonweal,  or  a  crotchety  and 
conceited  desire  for  jpersonal  notoriety,  may  delay  or  frustrate  the 
schemes  of  the  administration,  eyen  when  best  adapted  to  the  time. 
circumstance,  and  object.  When  a  deliberatiye  asaembly  is  a  mere 
congress  of  opinions,  the  entertainers  of  each  of  which  are  cfffor 
diiefly  for  the  yentilation  of  their  specific,  and  clamorous  especi^y 
for  notice,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  simulation  of  watchfulness  and 
statesman  liness,  and  to  the  endea?our  to  appear  seryiceable  to  the 
body  politic,  and  influential  in  the  council  of  tne  nation,  which  cauaea 
eloquence  to  degenerate  into  yerbiage,  to  turn  into  quibbles  and 
tactics,  to  awell  into  bombast,  and  periah  of  flatulence.  And  if  in  a 
mere  adyisinic  body,  a  body  whoae  counsels  are  confined  to  a  deter* 
mination,  not  of  what  ou^ht  to  be  done,  but  of  Aow  what  ia  to  be 
done  may  be  moat  effectiyely  accomplished,  there  ia  little  oppoir* 
tunity  for  the  true,  free,  and  fearleaa  utterance  of  thought,  ».e., 
outapokenneaa,  aa  eloquence ;  in  a  mere  aaaembly  of  *'  temporizers, 
waitera  upon  occasion  and  opportunity,  compromisers,  osculatora," 
possessors  of  marketable  talent  or  influence,  persons  of  unhired 
effirontery  or  unacknowledged  efficiency  in  pohtics,  partisans  and 
proselylizers,  speculators  on  public  credulity,  and  candidates  for 
pay,  place,  patronage,  or  popularity,  there  may  be  much  out- 
spokenness, yet  little  eloquence ;  for  auch  men  would  uae-* 

*'  The  whitart  moment  in  the  web  of  time,** 

to  twirl  their  florid  and  fatiguing  aentencea  before  the  house,  and 
get  them  written,  aa  if  they  were  maaterpiecea  of  thought  and 
diction,  into  the  current  history  of  the  day  aa  reported  in  the  newa- 
papera,  or  inacribed  aa  precious  utterancea  of  atateamanly  oraeu- 
huity  in  the  yuluminoua  records  of  the  chambers,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  memories  of  men  among  the  sayings  of  those  mighty 
thinkers,  whoae — 

**  Words  father  aetiooa, 
And  are  the  frnitfnl  yet  myeterions  need 
Whence  eauifs  bod,  grow  ripe,  and  buzal  to  barrast* 
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These  and  other  ooiiBiderations  presented  themselrea  to  our 
thoughts  as  difficulties  in  determining  the  title  and  subject  of  this 
paper,  and  in  endeavouring  to  bring  within  expository  compass,  in 
^  a  brief  and  pertinent  form,  the  several  matters  on  which  we  are 
anxious  to  remark.  State-life  takes  in  too  wide  a  range  of  mental 
actiTities,— 

Large  tlementB  in  order  broaght,* 
And  tract!  of  calin  from  tempest  made, 
And  world-wide  flaetnetiomi  swayed, 

In  TasMl-tidea  that  follow  thought: — 

and  much  of  its  duties,  demands,  and  requirements  lie  beyond 
the  horison  of  our  knowledge  or  experience.  State-craft  ia  less 
extensiye,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  coyer  the  whole  area  of  the 
politician's  public  duty ;  and  besides,  it  orerlaps  on  one  side  into 
diplomacy,  and  suggeets,  more  yigorouslv  than  we  could  wish,  a 
partisan's  astuteness.  Indeed,  statesmanship  in  its  best  sense  tran- 
scends the  possibility  of  teaching,  except  by  the  potent  training  of 
experience.  Even  long  premeditation  cannot  fathom  the  depth  of 
information  required,  or  analyze  the  elements  and  requisites  of  a 
trae  and  well- furnished  governor  of  nations ;  and  it  would  be  vain 
for  us  to  attempt  its  accomplishment  here.  Statesmanly  Eloquence 
might  have  appeared  a  fit  heading  for  our  paper,  but  that  would 
scarcely  have  mduded  those  individuals,  numerous  in  all  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  who  neither  devote  themselves  to  statesman- 
ship, nor  apply  their  talents  to  the  consolidation,  furtherance,  and 
administration  of  national  ajQfairs.  The  public  life  of  public  men  is 
not  necessarily  nor  even  emphaticallv  political ;  for  even  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislative  haUs  of  nations  may  abstain  from 
active  statesmanship,  or  ambition  for  state-life,  ^ad  we  chosen 
Deliberative  Eloquence  for  our  theme,  there  would  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  a  reference  (implicitly)  to  the  oratory  employed 
in  judicial  affairs;  besides,  such  a  phrase  woidd  have  excluded 
much  of  the  expository,  hortative,  controversial,  denunciatory,  and 
obituary  speech-making  which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  senatorial 
eloquence  of  our  day.  Had  we  chosen  Kepresentative  Eloquence, 
we  should  have  had  to  treat  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  oratory 
of  the  hustings,  the  platform,  and  the  pulpit ;  while  we  should  have 
dismissed  from  -consideration  and  criticism  some  of  the  most  manly 
exhibitions  of  English  eloquence — ^the  criticism  of  measures  pro- 
posed by  government,  of  party  movements,  or  personal  tergiver- 
sation, and  the  defences  offered  to  the  objections  advanced ;  some  of 
the  most  able  but  most  cowardly  of  French  speeches — the  sharp- 
edsed  satire,  the  implied  sarcasm,  the  polite  sneer,  the  covert  irony, 
ana  the  carefuUy-balanced  praise  and  dispraise  of  many  of  the 
deputies ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  egotistic  persiflctge^  the  personal 
atlac-ks,  the  place-hunting  turncoatism,  the  constituency- blinding 
bunkuMt  and  the  partisan  set-tos  of  Yankeedom  and  Southemia. 
We  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  an  old,  and  in 


itaelf  a  not  rery  adyisable  phrase  to  designate  our  tbeme ;  and  the 
ibregoing  remarks  will  be  found  useful  in  hedging  it  round  now 
with  the  proper  limitations,  and  in  giving  precision  to  the  idea  to  be 
attached  tathe  phrase  in  the  sequel  of  our  essay.  This  phrase,  among 
the  old  rhetoricians  who  use  it,  and  even  in  the  common  aoceptation 
it  enjoys,  implies  more  immediately  the  place  in  which  the  discourae 
has  been  delivered  than  the  purpose  tor  which  it  was  employed. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  with  them  a  convenient  term,  used  witti  a 
conventional  meaning,  and  neither  a  defining  nor  a  definite  one. 
We  intend  to  furnish  the  phrase  to  the  min<u  of  our  readers  with 
a  distinct  signification,  and  to  make  use  of  the  term  in  a  precisely 
defined  manner,  and  so  to  supnly  a  merely  symbolic  expression 
with  an  inner  and  self-containea  meaning,  and  to  inject  into  it  a 
real  and  lasting  instead  of  a  provisional  and  temporary  power.  By 
doing  so  we  shall  at  once  consult  our  readers*  advantage  and  increase 
the  likelihood  of  making  our  own  exposition  comprehensible  and 
exact ;  for  so  long  as  terms  are  used  vaguely  and  indeterminately, 
the  possibilities  of  sophistication  are  manifold ;  and  the  more  eare- 
fully  discriminated  the  signification  of  a  phrase  may  be,  the  leas 
liability  is  there  for  misapprehension.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
to  define  our  term. 

That  we  may  do  this  the  more  readily,  lot  our  readers  recall  what 
has  been  previously  remarked  regarding^  government  and  states- 
xnanship,  and  the  place  which  representation  holds  in  every  modem 
body  politic,  in  every  commonwealth.  If  he  do  so,  he  will  not  fail, 
we  think,  to  grant  the  adequacy  and  accuracjr  of  the  definition 
about  to  be  submitted  to  him,  to  note  its  utility  in  reference  to  our 
future  progress,  and  to  admit  the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  from 
its  use  m  preference  to  the  mere  husk  of  an  idea  implied  in  the 
phrase  as  commonly  employed. 

Parliament  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  defined  as  any  fixed 
and  oonstitotional  body,  or  congeries  of  bodies,  possessed  at  onee 
of  power,  influence,  ability,  and  right  to  act  as  trustees  of  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  a  nation ;  to  advise  with,  control,  assist^ 
or  initiate  action  in  the  executive  of  a  government ;  to  express  the 
opinions,  enforce  the  wishes,  explain  the  wants,  and  urge  the  claima 
of  the  difi*erent  sections  of  the  body  corporate ;  to  bring  under  con- 
sideration and  discussion  the  various  interests,  however  dashing, 
real  or  apparently,  in  order  that  they  may  be  broui^ht  into  harmony, 
unison,  andcombmed  workability ;  and  not  only  to  direct  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  what  it  shall  determine  on  compelling  the  people  to 
obey,  but  also  directly  or  indirectly  to  enforce  upon  the  people  a 
due  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  power,  so  far  as 
these  have  been  come  to  in  accordance  with  their  advice,  co-ope- 
ration, intent,  and  will.  Any  such  body  or  combination  of  bodies 
must  be,  to  be  efiectual,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  repreeentative. 
It  must  possess  influence  and  relationship,  not  ontv  with  the 
sovereign tv,  however  named  and  formed,  but  also  with  the  great 
mass  of  subject-men ;  and  it  must  have  so  much  interest  in  oommon 
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ihe  ntmoBt  extremes  of  society  as  to  be  able  to  effect  a  real 
ec^oiion  between  all  the  differing  parties  and  sections  in  the  State, 
while  yet  it  is,  in  itself,  in  great  measure,  the  creation — so  far  as  its 
individual  component  parts  are  concerned — of  the  voluntary  con- 
sent, will,  and  adhesion  of  the  people  whose  delegated  power  it 
wields,  whose  influence  it  exerts  and  organizes,  whose  will  it 
more  or  less  expresses,  and  whose  interests  it  protects.  Any 
national  assembly  or  assemblies  exercising  these  functions,  ana 
Holding  this  acknowledged  constitutional  place  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  may  be  regarded  as  by  implication  in- 
cluded in  the  term  parliament,  whatever  the  special  form  of  action 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  it  takes  may  be,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  particular  designation  assigned  to  it  in  common  parlance  or 
in  the  national  muniments.  In  short,  any  aggregate  of  persons^ 
meeting  in  one  or  more  companies  though  they  may  be,  acting  as 
the  great  court  of  ultimate  efliciency  in  transacting  the  business  of 
a  nation,  may  be  called,  so  far  at  least  as  the  object  of  our  present 
paper  ia  concerned,  a  parliament. 

Custom  and  convenience  may  arrange  the  constituent  elements 
of  a  parliament  as  seems  best,  and  may  allocate  the  transaction  of 
business  as  may  appear  most  advisable;  but  neither  custom  nor 
conrenience  can  overcome  the  requirements  of  nature.  In  all 
parliamentary  assemblies  business  must  be  transacted  by  speech* 
aHhongh  the  res  gesta,  or  gist,  may,  in  their  results,  be  afterwards 
reduced  to  writing.  Speech  is  a  parliamentary  necessity — freedom 
of  speech,  if  possible ;  if  not,  as  much  as  can  be  taken  or  gained. 
Wherever  speech  is  employed  in  circumstances  which  may  excite 
passion  in  tlie  speaker,  or  demand  the  arousing  of  passion  in  the 
bearers,  eloquence  is  possible.  The  very  fundamental  purpose  of  a 
parliament,  therefore,  implies  a  likelihood  for  the  need  and  use  of 
doqaence.  Within  the  range  of  its  advising  or  legislating  power 
may  come  many  of  the  most  important  and  exciting  topics  which 
can  be  discussed  or  considered  among  intelligent  men :  for  example, 
tbelaws  which  shall  effect  agriculture;  the  forms  and  restrictions 
in  which  commerce  may  be  involved ;  the  amount,  method,  and 
ineidenee  of  taxation ;  the  management  of  finance ;  the  application 
of  the  money  raised  for  the  public  treasury,  and  the  expenditure  of 
liie  Tarious  departments  of  the  public  service ;  the  regulation  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nation;  the  arrangements  of  the  internal 
poliee;  the  limits  of  municipal  or  other  corporate  action  in  the 
state ;  the  provision  for  the  external  defence  and  the  general  quiet 
and  security  of  the  country ;  the  relations  between  colonies,  depen- 
dencies, ifec,  and  the  parent  or  superior  power;  the  governments 
and  control  of  diplomacy  without,  and  administration  within ;  the 
conservation  of  property ;  the  suppression,  prevention,  or  cure  of 
crime ;  the  preservation  of  morality  and  honour  among  men ;  the 
formation  or  dissolution  of  alliances ;  and  the  momentous  questions 
of  peace  or  war :  all  these  and  many  other  subjects  may  tax  the 
eaergiey  of  thought,  stir  the  impulses  of  the  smrit,  call  out  the  logic 
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of  experience,  excite  the  pasdions  of  the  heart,  and  concentrate  all 
the  energies  of  man's  intelligent  nature,  either  in  advocacy  or 
dissnasion ;  and  all  these  afford  opportunity  and  inducement  for 
eloquence,  and  sometimes,  if  not  indeed  oftentimes,  demand  its  use. 
Eloquence  is  living  thought, — actiye,  passionate,  organized,  work- 
ing to  an  end.  It  is  the  whole  utterance  of  the  soiil, — thought, 
feeling,  sympathy,  and  transport  fused  into  oneness,  and  spokea 
out.  JBloquence  receiyes  its  unrivalled  influence  and  faseinatioa 
from  this,  that  it  shows  us  man  thinking,— man  in  the  very  act  of 
creating  wisdom,  of  flowering  into  thought.  By  eloquence  the 
great  and  manifold  intricacies  of  intents  and  eyents  are— 

"  Set  in  bU  lights  hj  maaj  minds, 
To  ol4Me  the  interests  of  ell." 

Eloquence  narrates,  enlightens,  proves,  excites,  inflames,  rouses. 
It  is  Uie  impassioned  energy  of  man's  mind  outflowing  in  words ;  it 
is  the  living  reason  of  man  displaying  all  the  active  forces  which 
move  it,  and  the  great  object  of  the  orator  is,  as  Cicero  so  well  says, 
"  Posse  voluntates  hominnm  impellere  quo  velit,  undo  velit  deda- 
cere"  (to  be  able  to  move  the  wiUs  of  men  whither  one  wishes,  and 
to  withdraw  them  whence  one  desires). 

It  18  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
much  need  for,  and  use  of,  eloquence  in  the  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  serious  and  important  matters  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  bodies  of  men  acting  as  a  parliament :  for  there  the  interests, 
the  desires,  the  hopes,  the  honour,  the  deliberations,  the  actions, 
and  the  pledges  of  men  are  subjected  to  criticism  ;  and  round  each 
of  these  the  passions  set  themselves.  Almost  all  passions  are  de- 
-monstrative  and  communicative, — all  are  earnest.  Earnestness 
invariably  stirs  men.  Their  very  instincts  make  them  hesitate  to 
.  believe  that  a  man  who  touches  the  heart,  and  affects  the  principles 
of  others,  can  be  himself  heartless  and  unprincipled.  The^  cannot 
-avoid  believing  that  the  intimate  persuasion  of  all-swaying  con- 
Tiction  which  L  earnest  man  exhibit,  cannot  have  been  brought 
about  without  a  sufficient  cause.  Then,  from  the  prevalence  of 
svmpathy  in  our  nature,  all  men  feel  disposed  to  conform  their 
thoughts,  wishes,  and  aims  to  those  with  whom  they  pass  their  daily 
lives,  and  each  exerts  an  assimilative  force  upon  another.  When, 
therefore,  the  idea  is  forced  upon  us  that  tne  person  addressinjg 
•us  reallj  believes  the  proposition  for  which  he  contends,  and  is 
filled  with  a  sense  of  its  transcendent  importance,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  the  deep-lying  fountains  of  his  inner  nature  set 
aflow,  so  that  he  must  speak  out  before  us,  as  it  were,  the  very 
leorets  of  his  soul  upon  the  subject,  we  feel  inclined  to  adopt 
his  opinions  as  far  more  intensely  thought  out  as  well  as  in- 
felt  tnan  our  own,  and,  therefore,  far  more  likely  to  be  correct. 
To  use  such  forms  of  address  as,  by  showing  that  we  ourselves 
strongly  and  earnestly  believe  and  feel  the  force  of  the  arguments 
we  employ,  tends  to  engage  consent  and  excite  sympathy.  To  speak 
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the  fbll  oomoiouroess  of  hayioi;  maaiered  the  subject,  and 
made  oanelyea  well  acquainted  with  all  the  matters,  near  or  remote, 
affected  by  the  topic  under  consideration ;  to  show  ourselves  fully 
prorided  with  proof  upon  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our  opinions ; 
and  to  display  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  criticism  of  the  pleas  of 
the  oj^XMition,  are  great  merits  in  a  speaker.  To  add  to  these,  the 
tact  ot  winning  men  over  to  our  yiews,  by  the  employment  of  ele- 
gance of  i;hrfiM,  the  effective  disposition  of  arguments,  and  the 
nae  of  strikingly  apposite  illustrations,  or  of  analogies  and  sentiments 
capable  of  beinj^  mstsntly  apprehended  by  the  audience,  uttered  in 
a  natural  and  sinoere  tone  and  manner,  may  gain  for  a  man  the  title 
of  an  orator.  But  he  who  in  apparently  unpremeditated  phrase 
expresses  the  present  thought  fresn  from  the  mvisible  spirit,  beat- 
ing with  the  very  pulses  of  the  heart,  and  hot  with  the  hasly 
breathing  of  passion;  who  seems  without  artificial  aids  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  any  argument  at  a  simple  act  and  rebound  of  thought, 
forces  his  way  with  vehement  quickness  and  the  warmth  elicitea  by 
that  rapidity  through,  as  it  were,  a  crowd  of  thoughts,  using  those 
only  which  suit  his  immediate  purpose,  and  dashing  others  aside  in 
impiUienoe,  as  he  strives  for  utterance,  pants  along  his  course, 
keeping  the  order  and  method  of  his  eiposition  always  clear,  and 
by  the  exquisite  intensity  of  his  own  progress  excites  within  others 
the  aympathetioal  resistlessness, — 

"  Thtt  from  the  wiaest  steab  thdr  best  issolfw,** 

M  eloquent.  His  quick  conception,  good  sense,  and  just  discern- 
ment; the  b^nty,  force,  and  pertinence  of  his  expressions;  the 
animation,  in  voluntariness  and  emotional  vehemence  of  his  delivery, 
—all  combine  to  hurry  on  an  audience  into  a  concurring  sympathy, 
and  to  press  into  the  spirit  the  feelings  which  shall  impel  thought 
in  them  to  follow  in  the  grooves  cut  out  by  the  energetic  forerunner 
to  whose  influences  they  nave  for  the  time  involuntarily  succumbed. 
Such  a  manner  of  speech,  when  employed  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  public  affairs,  in  the  great  court  of  the  nation,  we 
denominate,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  parliamentary  eloquence ; 
and  the  object  of  this  paper—and  that  which  we  now  see  must  follow 
it — IB  to  describe  the  mam  characteristics;  to  define  the  chief  forms,  to 
indicate  the  governing  principles,  and  to  note  the  mistakes  made  in, 
aa  well  as  the  abuses  of,  the  eloquence  of  the  senate.  In  attempting 
this  we  have  a  twofold,  perhaps  a  threefold,  object : — First,  to  settle 
and  define  in  our  readers*  minds  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of 
the  deliberative  eloquence  employed  in  houses  of  parliament,  however 
designated ;  second,  to  fix  some  reasonable  criterion  for  judging  of, 
and  therefore  of  praising,  dispraising,  of  acting  upon  or  neglecting, 
4>f  being  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with,  the  forms  of  eloquence  maae 
«se  of  in  the  exigencies  of  the  state  by  those  represeutati?e  men 
to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  nation  as  a  bod^  corporate  have  been 
far  the  time  being  entrusted ;  and  perhaps,  third,  to  show  the  con- 
4uiaal  presence  and  prevalence  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  rheto- 
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riciEDB  of  ancient  and  modern  days,  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
attention  to  their  thonghtM  expositions  of  the  means  and  applianeet 
of  persaasive  speech ;  and  to  illnstrate  or  proTe  how  far  the  change 
predicated  in  a  former  paper  on  Modem  Eloqnence,  howerer  orer- 
looked  by  the  retailers  of  the  traditions  of  the  past  ages  on  this 
matter,  is  valid  and  true,— more  especiaUy  in  onr  own  country  under 
the  parliamentary  forms  of  the  Commons  and  Lords  in  tne  pro- 
cedures of  public  business  in  this  the  highest  platform  of  eloquence 
possible  to  men  whose  views  are  confined  to  the  mundane  and  the 
actual — 

"  The  cares  and  mighty  troables  of  the  times**^ 


For  the  purpose  of  coherency,  clearness,  and  general  utility, 
shall,  regarding  our  own  parliament  as  the  highest  type  of  repre- 
sentative government  yet  realised, — ^though  not  in  that  implying  its 
perfectedness  and  finality, — refer,  in  general;  and  unless  special 
exception  is  made  while  writing,  to  the  parliament  of  our  own 
country,  leaving  it,  in  the  main,  to  our  readers  to  apply  the  analofies 
of  senatorial  li&  in  England  to  those  other  representative  assemlxiea 
in  which,  more  or  less,  the  management  of  public  affikirs  in  other 
countries  is  vested. 

The  theory  of  the  British  constitution  is,  as  all  our  readers  are 
aware,  that  the  three  independent  powers— the  Sovereign,  the 
Lords,  and  the  Commons — ^act  constantly  as  checks  on  each  other, 
and  so,  by  the  interactivity,  as  it  were,  of  spring,  wheels,  and 
pinions,  perform  the  motion-work  of  government,  while  in  their 
respective  relationships  they  form  the  going-train  of  political  watch- 
fulness. The  Sovereign  Power,  as  being  almost  impersonal,  a 
mysterious  idea  yet  a  constitutional  force,  is  by  grace  of  fixed  laws 
surrounded  by  a  sanctity  and  inviolabili^  which,  so  far  as  our  pur- 
pose goes,  takes  it  out  of  our  province ;  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  dia* 
interested,  and  therefore  passionless,  and  therefore  released  from  the 
need,  the  inducement,  or  the  opportiinity  of  usin^  eloquence.  This 
is  demonstratively  shown  not  onlv  in  the  title  but  m  the  matter  of  the 
annual  introductory  formality  called  "  the  Queen's  Speech."  There 
remain,  therefore,  for  our  consideration  only  two  elementary  parts  of 
the  constitutional  managers  of  national  affairs,— the  House  of  Lorda» 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose 
to  analyze  the  existing  components  of  these  assemblies,  nor  to  define 
with  precision  or  adequacy  their  respective  functions  and  the  limits 
which  bound  them.  Our  duty  is  to  view  them  aa  repreaentalive 
assemblies,  co-operating  and  concurring  in  the  frammg  of  suck 
measures  as  are  roost  likely  to  prove  effective  for  the  successful  on* 
carrying  of  the  different  transactions  which  constitute  national  life. 
The  one  assembly,  not  less  than  the  other,  from  our  present  special 
point  of  view,  though  not  in  quite  the  same  degree,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  assembly, — the  former  as  the  representative  of 
station,  birth,  property,  wealth,  eminence,  and  cultured  refinement 
in  the  commonwealth,  of  the  titled  and  untitled  aristocracy  (meanm^ 
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e£tutof  penont)»  wbo  hold  the  height  and  top  of  dignity ;  the  latter 
IS  the  representative  of  the  restleee  enersy,  tne  up-surging  industry, 
tiie  professions,  oceupstions,  and  trades  (in  the  eommereial  Ben^e), 
ike  local  influence  and  popularity,  the  personally-acquired  wealtn 
or  delegated  power  of  the  great  mass  of  men  of  means, — not  of  the 
democracy  («. «.,  the  people),  but,  to  coin  a  word  in  our  exigency,  the 
medioeracy,  or  middle  classes. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  in  most  cases  the  right 
of  self-representation,  and  hold  their  seatH  by  an  hereditary  tenure,  or 
at  least  a  life  tenure,  the  chief  exceptions  being  the  Scottish  peers  and 
the  Irish  bishops.  It  is  less  changeable  in  its  constituent  elements, 
and  the  position  of  its  members  is  more  distinctly  and  definitely 
mirked  than  the  Commons.  Itslso  contains  within  it  almost  every 
variety  of  character;  and  though  its  proceedings  are  characterized  by 
greater  dignity,  repose,  and  grace  than  the  other  House,  it  is  not 
imfRqnentlj  the  scene  of  much  animated  and  caustic  eloquence, 
vhen  the  advocates  of  great  principles  grapple  in  eon!e^)t,  and 
spring  into  the  controversien  of  the  day,  with  the  vigour  of  thinkers 
and  active  energy  of  wrestlers.  Tlie  House  of  Commons — as  every 
perMB  who  has  visited  both  may  have  remarked,  however  strange 
the  mention  of  it  may  seem — is  neither  so  motley  in  appearance  nor 
flo  easy  in  its  movements  as  the  Upper  House.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  are  men  possessed  of  a  capacity  for  making  them- 
Mlves  popular  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  at  least  among  their 
own  oonatitaents.  They  are,  therefore,  mostly  men  of  presence, 
energy,  influence ;  men  who  have  made  their  weight  felt  in  their 
own  circles  ;  men  of  ambition  and  pronounced  individuality,  often 
crotchety,  self-willed,  and  even  stubborn;  yet  not  unfrequently 
deficient  in  taste,  manners,  and  even  culture,  as  a  re6ning  agency. 
Being,  as  they  are,  indeed,  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  men  lumped 
together  by  the  mere  accident  of  local  residence  within  a  giren 
electoral  district,  they  are  not  all  men  of  such  select  ability, 
character,  position,  and  demeanour  as  the  theory  of  a  parliamentary 
representation  at  first  sight  suggests ;  yet  they  are  in  reality,  in  a 
great  measure,  a  collection  of  remarkable  men, — men  who  strike 
one,  when  he  sees  them  sitting  in  *'  collective  wisdom,"  as  above 
the  average  in  intelligence,  personality,  and  appearance ;  as  men^ 
therefore,  in  whom  interest,  passion,  sympathy,  power,  thought, 
special  aims,  are  keen  and  active ;  as  men  in  vrhom  life  is  otten 
St  high  pressure.  Such  men  are  potentially  eloauent,  and  when 
subject,  occasion,  and  end  are  suitable,  can  seldom  rail  to  make  their 
mark,  in  some  department  of  policy,  among  their  fellows.  The 
Lower  House,  therefore,  is  likely  to  contain  more  of  the  rude,  un- 
trained vigour  of  phrase  and  force  of  pertinacity  than  the  Higher, 
which  is  more  prone  to  skilM  and  polite  duels  in  the  form  of 
debates. 

The  eonsiderati<m  of  parliamentary  eloquence  is  complicated  by 
many  accidental  peculiarities,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  taken 
into  account  and  allowed  for— peculiarities  pertaining    to  the 
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persons  speaking  to  the  audience  addressed,  and  to  the  far  wider 
circle  now  virtually  present  in  the  two  departments  of  the  senate 
through  the  agencies  of  the  press — ^peculiarities  resulting  from  the 
inter-relations  of  governments  through  diplomacy,  from  me  double 
connection  of  the  ministry  with  the  parliament  and  the  soverei^^ 
and  from  the  position,  from  time  to  tune,  of  the  parties  mto  which 

Soliticians  are  divided.  Bhetoric  is,  or  rather  may  be,  practically 
efined  as  the  science  and  art  by  which  men  are  taught  the  beat 
means  of  gaining  the  end  they  have  in  view,  by  persuading  others 
to  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  speaker,  or,  more  shortly,  of 
effecting  one's  purpose  by  speech.  Eloquence  is  the  highest  maiii> 
festation  of  rhetorical  ekill.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  plainest 
and  fewest  possible  words  are  used  to  impart  the  sentiments  of  a 
speaker,  ana  the  order  of  the  phraseology  is  such  as  most  dearl  j 
and  briefly  to  make  known  the  ideas  he  wishes  to  transfer  from  hu 
own  into  another's  mind.  But  in  eloquence  it  is  not  so  much  or 
mainly  the  idea  as  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  which  covets  transfer. 
The  iule  and  method  of  eloquence,  therefore,  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  ordinary  composition.  The  latter  seelcs  the  mere 
passage  of  thought ;  tbe  former  demands  the  submission  of  the  will, 
and  dominion  over  the  designs  and  acts  of  men :  it  has  a  double 
charge  and  message^one  to  the  judgment,  which  it  seeks  to  tumf; 
the  other  to  the  will,  which  it  desires  to  sway.  The  words  of  the 
eloquent,  therefore,  go  forth  ss  mutual  influences  with  their  passions, 
and  sometimes  are  so  charged  with  the  purpose  which  excites  the 
mind  that,  to  the  great  failure  of  their  intent,  they — 

"  Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight." 

This  rhetoric  endeavours  to  teach  men  to  avoid.  It  supposes  each 
man  honestly  anxious  to  effect  his  own  ends,  and  it  supplies  cautions 
and  precautions  as  to  the  means  employed  by  the  speaker  while  en- 
gaged in  working  out  his  designs  upon  his  hearers.  These  cautions 
and  precautions  may  be  regarded,  in  the  first  instance,  as  referring 
to  method  only ;  but  on  farther  inquiry  it  is  found  that  method 
itself  depends  upon  preceding  considerations,  and  is  ||[ovemed  by  such 
thoughts  as  are  suggested  by  the  subject,  the  occasion,  and  the  end. 
On  the  svhject  depends  the  topics  to  be  employed  in  argument^ 
the  motives  to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  reasonings  to  be  enforced  must  be  grounded,  and  the 
passions  which  ma^  be  influenced  to  produce  the  intended  effect  on 
the  hearers.  So  far  as  subjects  are  concerned,  there  can  be  little 
want  of  suitable  material  in  parliament.  The  fate  of  kingdoms  and 
peoples,  tbe  prosperity  of  commerce,  the  stability  of  agriculture, 
the  liappiness  of  men,  depend  upon  the  topics  debated  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  utility  or  inutility  of  measures,  the  advisability  or 
inadvisability  of  change,  the  maintenance  or  encouragement  of  n^h^ 
and  the  denunciation  of  wrong,  and  all  the  multiplicity  of  questions 
arising  out  of  the  history  of  the  past,  the  occorrenoes  of  the  present^ 
or  the  hopes  and  fears  foreshadowed  for  the  future^  may  all  oooapgr 
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tbe  deliberstioBS  of  the  senate,  and  each  affords  ample  opportonifcies 
sad  ioitable  themes  for  eloquence.  They  may,  it  is  true,  sometimes 
lead  to  mazes  of  prolixity  and  involutions  of  thought,  to  recondite 
and  complex  reasonings,  and  to  fkr-stretching  specmation  or  sinuous 
dialectics,  and  so  transcend  ordinary  apprehension,  or  escape  from 
the  observation  of  common  minds ;  bnt  they  can  scarcely  fail  to 
npnly  many  occasions  for  the  display  of  the  passion-winged  words 
of  eloquence,  the  vehemenov  and  force,  the  patnos  and  the  sublimitv 
which  great  minds  invariably  impart  to  those  reflections  with  whicn 
they  endeavour  to  overrule  the  resolves  of  senates,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  purposes  which  tbey  believe  would  be  favourable  to  the 
nation,  the  age,  and  the  race.  In  so  far  as  subject  is  concerned, 
the  pulpit  alone  possesses  a  supremacy  of  theme,  and  even  that 
derated  interest  does  not  always  serve  to  make  it  more  potent, 
because  it  is  defective  in  the  felt  immediatcy  of  the  pressure  for 
decision ;  while  in  the  loftier  regions  of  politics  a  fair  opportunity 
may  be  taken  of  im]^rting  into  the  quefttion  those  hallowing  influ- 
ences and  sacred  pnnciples  which  are  the  all  but  exclusive  themes 
of  the  priesthood  of  every  sect  and  party.  Hence,  in  advising  upon 
parliamentary — as  indeed  on  all  other — eloquence,  the  intelligent 
rhetorician  introduces  considerations  derived  from  the  special  sub- 
jects which  lie  open  to  the  active  mind  for  speech,  and  makes  his 
rules  depend  upon  the  matter.  He  never  advises  the  casting  of  idl 
Bpoken  thought  into  the  same  moulds — he  recommends  sjfstem,  but 
not  an  all-ruling  and  ever  the  same  syst«*m. 

The  oecaswn  and  attendant  circumstances  of  parliamentary  elo- 
quence materially  influence  the  nature  of  the  advice  to  be  given 
regarding,  or  the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  anv  special  effort  of  a 
lenator ;  and  therefore  they  are  justly  regarded  by  the  rhetorician  as 
elements  which  should  weigh  with  and  akfleot  tbe  speaker  in  the  ex- 
position and  co-ordination  of  his  ideas.  The  state  of  parties  in  the 
eonntry  and  in  the  Houses,  the  condition  of  public  opinion,  the 
agitation  of  the  question  by  the  press,  the  requirements  of  tbe  age 
and  time,  the  exigency  in  which  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
becomesnecessary  or  aavisable,the  curiosity  which  stimulates feehng, 
sod  sets  passion  on  ed^e,  the  controversy  to  which  opinions  may 
he  exposed,  the  sharpening  of  the  intellect  which  the  circumstances 
excite,  the  position  occupied  by  the  speaker,  the  extent  o(  the 
bearing  of  tne  subject  upon  internal  events  or  external  alliances, 
and  the  necessities  of  diplomatic,  administrative,  or  party  reserve 
which  may  hedge  round  the  topic,  and  withdraw  arguments,  facts, 
or  influences  from  usage  at  the  time, — these  all  require  to  be  care- 
fully and  judiciously  thought  over, and  should  boused  to  determine 
not  only  what  may,  but  also  what  must  be  paid.  These  suggest  both 
preconsideration  and  reconsideration.  By  the  former  we  find  out 
what  to  say,  how  to  arrange  it  in  order  suitably  adjusted  to  the 
oecasion,  and  imprint  it  on  the  memory ;  and  bv  the  latter  we  learn 
how  to  set  it  forth  with  effect— clothed  with  beauty,  dignity,  and 
power— and  how  to  deliver  it  with  tact,  appropriateness,  and  effect. 
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The  end  to  be  attained  alao  oocapies  a  oonspieuous  prelimiDafy 
place  in  tlie  rhetorical  arrangement  and  methodization  of  speech. 
All  the  resittleas  forces  of  eloquence  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  used 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  for  the  attainment  of  ordinaiy  ends; 
Uiat  would^* 

**  Sesomble  ocesn  into  tempest  teseed, 
To  waft  A  feather  or  to  drown  a  flj.** 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  to  move  for  the  moment  and  to  conquer 
in  a  division  is  all  that  a  member  of  the  legislature  aims  at ;  perhaps 
not  even  so  high  as  this  may  be  his  mark.  He  may  wish  only  to 
air  a  crotchet,  or  ride  a  hobby,  or  publij«h  an  oninion ;  less  even,  he 
may  intend  only  to  show  his  constituents  ana  the  public  that  he 
can  talk,  or  take  part  in  what  Cobbett  used  to  call  "  the  unprofitable 
conversation  of  parliament."  For  such  trivial  ends,  the  rhetoricisa 
merely  prescribes  modesty,  tact,  discrimination,  brevity,  and  com- 
mon sense.  Bat  when  great  parliamentary  principles  are  involyed, 
when  national  questions  are  m  agitation,  wnen  parties  quiver  and 
placemen  shake,  when  policy  is  to  be  changed  or  dictatordiip 
checked,  when  finance  is  to  be  reformed  or  rights  defended,  when 
wrongs  are  to  have  redress  claimed  for  them,  or  international 
alliances  are  to  be  subjected  to  scrutiny,  when  good  is  to  be  main- 
tained or  evil  prevented, — ^then  art  strives  against  art,  and  aim 
against  aim,  and  that  the  trim  strong  arm  of  right  and  truth  mar 
win  in  such  a  fray,  rhetoric  burnishes  the  weapons,  sharpens  their 
edge,  secures  their  temper,  teaches  their  use,  and  indicates  the 
modes  of  fence,  offence,  defence,' and  defiance  possible  to  him  who 
has  his  mind  miad^  up,  and  who  is  prepared  to  employ,  aa  directed, 
''weapons  which  are  at  once  sharp,  massive,  and  refiugent ;  which, 
like  heaven's  artillery,  dazale  while  they  strike,  which  overpower 
the  sight  and  the  heart  at  the  same  instant." 

There  are  boundaries  assigned  by  Nature  to  all  panions,  and 
there  are  uses  for  them  all  in  the  great  mystery  of  life  of  which  we 
have  a  share,  if  we  could  but  mark  their  due  and  proper  place  and 
purpose.  So  to  use  them  has  the  sanction  of  the  human  eonstitn- 
tion,  and  is  far  from  being  wrong.  The  object  of  the  passions  is  to 
incline  us  to  or  from  any  particular  course,  to  release  ua  from  the 
more  tardy  processes  of  reason,  and  to  give  an  instantaneity  of 
action  to  man.  Of  course,  were  reason  truly  cultured,  it  would 
command  each  passion  and  rule  all  at  will,  and,  having  once  laid  down 
the  law  of  duty,  would  insist  on  obedience.  But  uie  urgency  and 
speed  of  the  passions  is  so  great  as  to  outrun  reason,  and  to  foredose 
tne  question  of  duty  before  the  operations  of  lo^c  are  perfected; 
and  whether  the  passion  be  naturally  good  or  bad,  it  alike  acts  against 
the  judidoua  arguing  out  of  finy  debatable  matter ; — 

**  For  pleasure  and  reyeoge 
HsTO  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  vdce 
Of  anj  true  deciaion." 

To  gain  any  given  end  by  fpeeoh  requires  a  due  and  ooiyoiiit  nw 
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of  reuon  and  passion,  and  the  rhetorician  instrncts  ns  how  to  bring 
them  into  alliance  an4  simultaaeous  as  well  as  consentaneous  action; 
to  eive  it  stereoscopic  solidity,  that  is,  to  look  at  it  with  intellect 
ana  passion,  aod  so  to  present  it  in  speech  as  it  is  likely  to  do  in  daily 
life— affecting  both.  He  also  provides  guards  against  letting  slip 
the  thongs  which  hold  the  triple  leash  of  reason,  passion,  and  speech, 
or  of  doing  anything  likely  to  operate  against  an  immediate  and 
farourable  suffrage  on  the  point  desired.  To  know  the  end  for 
which  eloquence  is  to  be  employed  is,  therefore,  requisite,  before  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  can  be  adrantageously  appealed  to,  regarding  the 
method  and  arrangement  of  discourse ;  ana  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
end  which  overruled  its  method  'is  necessary  to  a  right  criticism  of 
lay  rablio  speech. 

Talcing  into  eoniidezmtion  oombinedly  the  three  matters  nov 
drfined,cnd  to  some  exteatexplained.  Parliamentary  eloquence  mia^it 
be  said  to  be  capable  of  takmg  the  following  forms,  via. : — 1.  Ex- 
pository; 2.  Critical;  3. Deliberstiye;  4.  Hortative  ;  6.  InTeoUve ;  6. 
BefeDBire;"— to  which  we  mi^t,  periiaps,  add  another  species,  t.e., 
FormaL  or  Make-beliere.  Each  of  these  forms  would  require  speeifie 
definition  aad  oonaideration,  but  spaee  will  not  afford  it  now,  and 
we  can  <mlj  here,  ibrmere  completeness' sake,  formulate  some  of  the 
inlarieriiig  infineoces  to  which  modem  parliamentary  eloquence  iB 
in  xnany,  if  not  in  all,  its  forms  and  msnifestatiouBt  viz.  :— 


L  FsnoBal 


f 


The  lAarveUr  of  the  sp^er. 

The  position  be  oocnptM  in  the  boose. 
•^  Tbeparijf  to  wliirh  be  adberes  or  b 
I  The  eamtUuencjf,  &o.,  he  TepraeedU. 
^  The  tpmalilig  for  wbieb  he  is  known. 

\  Diphxnatio. 


n. 


i 


II.  Eztra-psrfismflBtaiy 


B.  Beeef?e<  AdminktrsUve. 

CPsrty. 
6.  AimSi 
«.  Feelings. 
4L  Oooaeioa. 
«.  Cleee  infcenets. 
f  1.  Pobiic  opinion. 
I  2.  Feeling  of  coostitnenej. 
LiAbilitj  to  oritidam. 
Sute  of  parties  onitidB. 
Inraunence  of  ra.sleotion. 


It 


These  and  eeveval  other  matiexa  ceqnire  ftirther  remark ;  but  for 
the  praaent  we  jorast  adjoum  the  consideration  of  them.  One 
lemark  only  we  asj  be  permitted  to  make  here,  that  is,  that  the 
foregoing  remarks  on  "  Farliamentaxy  Eloquence  "  will  be  much 
misuideTatood  if  they  are  thought  irrelevant  to  the  readers  of  the 
Briiuk  ComiroverHomL  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  singularly 
smopfiate,  as  omr  readera  form  a  large  deliberatiTe  aaaembJj,  eack 
of  wiioee  nembers  may  have  his  say,  on  doe  permisaion  being 
giiaed£NMi«wME.Speakeac^the£d^.  S.N. 
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"^tlxgian. 


WAS  THE  PENTATEUCH  WRITTEN  BY  MOSES  P  AND 

IS  IT  HISTOEICALLY  TEUEP 

APFIBHATITB  SBFLT. 

Db.  Colekso's  first  Fart  on  the  FeDtatencli  was  indaatrioiiBlj 
announced  time  after  time  in  semi-infidel  papers,  as  about  to  create 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  religious  opinion.  When  the  trumpet* 
ing  had  done  its  work,  and  the  publisuer  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  circulating  libraries,  the  rapid  sale  of  thousand 
after  thousand  was  blazed  abroad  by  boastful  admirers  as  proof 
positiye  that  *'  modem  science  "  had  at  length  demdlished  all  belief 
m  Jewish  fables.  Every  paper  of  note,  and  periodicals  of  every 
sect  and  party,  gave  lengthy  summaries,  abstracts,  and  reviews ; 
and  loud  and  long  were  ue  notes  of  triumph.  Well,  the  second 
Fart  has  made  its  appearance — ^and  who  is  told  of  the  myriads  of 
copies  sold  P  Who  has  seen  a  review  of  it,  in  such  a  paper  as  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  for  example,  which  held  up  the  first  Fart  aa  a  fatal 
blow  to  superstition,  cant,  nypocrisy,  and,  what  it  pleases  to  call,  a 
narrow  theology  P  It  stiU  takes  the  Bishop  under  its  patronage— 
but  what  of  the  second  Fart  P  Nay,  what  now  of  the  first  P  l%ere 
stands  the  Fentateuch,  ?shere  Christ  and  his  apostles  placed  it; 
and  of  its  author,  it  is  as  true  as  ever  that,  though  thirty-three 
centuries  old,  "  his  eye  is  not  dim,  and  his  natural  force  is  not 
abated  "  (Numb,  zxziv.  7).  The  already -settled  fate  of  the  Bishop, 
as  a  reastoner  and  a  critic,  ought,  if  anything  can,  to  teach  such 
writers  as  have  penned  the  negative  articles  a  little  less  confidence 
in  **  modern  science,"  and  a  little  more  respect  for  him  whose  name 
they  so  unworthily  bear. 

The  public  are  fast  recovering  from  the  shock  giren  to  their 
moral  sense  by  the  spectacle  of  a  man  so  rashly  attempting  to  over- 
throw what  he  is  still  sworn  to  defend,  and  retaimng  the  rank, 
emoluments,  and  honours  of  a  place  he  ascended  in  order  to  promote 
the  religion  he  is  so  recklessly  defaming.  And,  ere  long,  even  his 
most  unthinking  admirers  will  learn  that  it  was  more  to  his  position 
than  the  force  of  his  arguments  that  Dr.  Colenso's  works  owed 
the  notoriety  they  have  gained. 

Scepticism  has  ever  been  due  more  to  moral  than  mental  obliquity, 
and  this  latest  specimen  more  dearly  confirms  the  opinion  than  any* 
thing  that  has  yet  appeared  in  its  sad  and  humiliating  history.  But 
arguments  are  patent,  motiyes  are  generally  hidden,  and  soiuetimeat 
as  mtlds  case,  inscrutable;  hence  we  were  careful  in  previouBartieleB 
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to  oomhat  the  reasoniBg  and  said  as  litde  as  possible  upon  the 
immorality  of  a  BUhop^s  attack  upon  God's  Holy  Word. 

We  should  deem  it  more  serviceable  to  our  readers  to  complete 
the  examioation  of  Dr.  Colenso's  work  commeuced  in  the  two  first 
sffinnative  articles  in  this  debate ;  and  it  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  feelings  to  defend  the  Pentateuch  than  to  attack  the 
srgoments  advanced  by  the  writers  on  the  opposite  side  in  this 

riodioal.  But  we  have  to  sum  up  by  reviewing  the  papers  of 
H.  £.  and  his,  or  as  we  are  inclined  to  think  more  properly,  her 
followers.  This  suspicion,  that  a  lady  leads  the  debate  on  the  side 
ef  the  sceptic,  makes  us  the  more  reluctant  to  analyze  and  expose 
the  first  paper  against  the  Mosaic  authorshi]^  of  the  Pentateuch. 
We  abhor  a  Haynau  and  his  Austrian  whipping  of  ladies ;  but  if 
Amazons  will  leave  pins  and  needles,  and  work  with  arrows  and 
spears,  a  thimble  wul  be  out  of  place  in  self-defence,  and  some- 
toioff  more  warlike  and  masculine  must  be  taken  up  as  the  »gis  to 
ward  off  the  blow. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  small  an  amount  of  knowledge  is 
required  to  make  a  "  scientific  "  sceptic.  "  Cephas,"  for  example, 
remarks, — "  Moses  must  have  known  his  age,  yet  the  writer  of  the 
exodus  makes  him  eighty  years  of  age  when  he  asked  Pharaoh  to 
release  the  Hebrews,and  makes  the  Jews  eat  manna  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  yet  the  writer  in  Deuteronomy  makes  Moses  cue  aged  one 
handred  and  twenty  years"  (p.  262).  Eighty  and  forty,to  ''Cephas" 
ii,  therefore,  either  more  or  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  I 

P.  S.  M.  also  shows  the  amount  of  information  he  possesses  by 
nying[  that  "  he  cannot  take  M.  H.'s  bare  word  for  the  truth  of  the 
aaaertion,  -unless  backed  up  by  proof,"  that  the  Hebrews  counted 
their  days  from  midday  to  midday."  M.  H.  states  no  such  thing 
as  here  asserted.  Hub  words  are,  "  The  Hebrews,  and  probably  aU 
the  ancients,  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  not  from  midnight 
to  midnight,  in  counting  their  days  "  (p.  93).  If  the  objector  can  so 
misrepresent  M.  H.,  it  is  no  wonder  he  can  tell  us  that  Moses  giyes 
UB  a  problem  to  solve, — "How  could  the  new-bom  infants  w^kP" 
(p.  190).  To  say  that  he  cannot  take  our  **hare  word"  for  the 
J'ewiah  mode  of  computing  days  is  to  expose  the  extent  of  his 
incompetency  to  argue  on  a  scriptural  subject.  If  the  Bible  is  not 
Bofficient  to  back  the  statement,  let  him  turn  to  any  Bible  dic- 
tionary to  inform  himself  before  he  undertakes  to  write  on  such  a 
question  in  debate. 

He  "smipects,"  again,  that  our  reference  to  the  African  women 
in  childbirtn  is  "  a  story  obtained  from  one  of  the  stories  of  Captain 
Mayne  Seid "  (p.  190).  So  the  suspicion  of  an  ignoramus  is  to 
lefiite  a  fact  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  set  foot  on  land 
beyond  the  spot  of  his  nativity ! 

*'  In  sooth,"  F.  S.  M.  "  fancies  that  the  generation  of  the  exodus 
was  of  much  smaller  stature  than  our  own  if  we  did  not  know 
that  we'  of  the  later  ages  have  decreased  in  size"  (p.  190).  If 
he  will  go  to  the  Tower  in  London,  or  any  museum  containing 
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tticieiit  armour,  or  if  he  will  go  and  examine  the  mnmmies  in  the 
British  Moseum,  he  will  see  how  ridioolonsly  small  the  writer  of 
each  an  assertion  has  made  himself. 

We  shall  abstain  from  addncing  fbrther  speeimens  of  what 
*' modem  science  "  is,  as  applied  to  the  Pentateuch ;  for  the  abore 
are  enough  to  disgust  us  with  the  cant  about  '^  these  days  of 
advancement  and  improrement"  (p.  191). 

E.  S.  J.  shows  his  incompetency  to  enter  the  lists  against  Moeei 

a  stating  that  the  authorsnip  of  the  Peotateuch  **  is  a  point  whidi 
,  H.  has  entirely  ignored,  (p.  101) ;  and  that  he  has  *'  wholly 
confined  himself  to  a  narrow  and  unscrupulous  attack  upon  the 
Bishop's  "Critical  Examination,"  without  advancing  any  independent 
defence  of  his  own  orthodox  position  as  affirmator  (p.  102). 
F.  8.  M.  follows  in  the  same  strain  in  saying,  **  Our  opponent  has 
not  attempted  to  set  up  any  proof  that  Moses  did  write  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  rests  his  case  upon  the  popular  belief*  (p.  188).  Am  to 
the  charge  of  the  **  narrow  and  unscrupulous/'  all  we  shall  do  is  to 
bow  as  politely  as  we  can,  and  pass  on ;  but  it  is  really  too  much  to 
be  asked  to  repel  an  attack  upon  revelation,  and  at  the  same  time 
read  a  lecture  on  the  first  principles  of  the  laws  of  logic  and 
debate.  The  belief,  whether  popular  or  unpopular,  will  and  should 
stand  tiU  its  fslsiiy  is  shown.  Dc.  Colenso's  admirers  have  quoted 
his  illogical  arguments  in  proof  of  the  unhistoricai  character  of  the 
works  attributed  for  more  than  three  thousand  years  to  Moses ;  and 
all  that  writers  on  the  defensive  have  to  do  is  to  dem(Muitrate  that 
the  Bishop  glaringly  begs  every  point,  piles  assumption  upon 
assumption,  twists  words,  distoits  and  misquotes  passages,  puts 
l^nnatural  constructions  upon  Hebrew  words  and  phrases,  suppreoaes 
facts,  suggests  false  analogies,  and  draws  from  even  his  own  pre- 
mises the  most  unwarrantable  inferences.  If  this  defence  of  the 
Bible  is  called  ''a  narrow  and  unscrupulous  attack"  upon  the 
Bishop,  we  shall  endeavour  to  keep  our  temper  unruffled^  and  beg 
the  writer  to  mend  his  own. 

The  *'  independent  defence  "  recommended  by  E.  S.  J.  is  simply 
ludicrous.  A  man  aims  a  blow  at  your  head,  and  E.  S.  J.  recom- 
mends you  to  set  up  an  independent  defence,  and  protect  your  feet, 
or  the  head  of  some  one  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  of  the  foe! 
Pr.  Colenso  writes  nonsense  about  the  Bible,  and  to  prove  it  non- 
sense is  all  that  is  required ;  and  though  E.  8..  J.  does  not  like  the 
exposure,  he  will  have  nothing  else,  however  courteotu  an  opponent 
may  wish  to  be.  He  jjives  us  "  due  credit  for  the  logical  acumen  " 
jfC  "have  displayed  in  testing  the  Bishop's  data"  (p.  108),  and 
thus  though  unconsciously,  commends  the  course  adopted  in  the 

^"^ItTs^UVpinion  of  E.  H.  K.  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author 
of  every  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  because,  m  Numb.  xii.  3,  she 

finds  these  words,  "  Now  the  man  Moses  ^".Tf^  °»f «'^.';?.  u  .. 
the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth    (p.  21).       Oe^as, 

one  of  the  negative  writers,  refers  to  Xenophon,  C®sar,  and  Bons- 
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•8  imUaeaa  of  what  K  H.  S.  saya  is  unbelieTaible  (p.  263). 
Ihat  Moaea,  aa  ''Cepkaa"  aaaerta,  waa  mora  "  agoUfltieal*'  tnan  tlie 
aathora  cited,  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  and  if  Uiat  opinion  were 
■onndy  it  woald  only  prove  wnat  Scripture  itself  k  aareful  to 
affinn»  Hut  inspired  writers  were  yet  "  men  subject  to  like  passions 
as  we  are*'  (James  t.  17).  The  statement  is  maae  in  aach  oonnectioii 
that,  to  any  not  in  eager  haate  to  get  rid  of  the  irksome  restraints 
of  the  Bible,  Moses  will  be  imdarstood  rather  as  condemning  than 
praising  himself. 

It  is,  however,  with  th<^  logic  of  the  objector  that  we  have  now  to 
deal  It  amounts  to  this,— that  unless  Moses  never  said  a  wrong 
woid,  or  idd  a  wrong  action, — that  unless  he  waa  exempt  from  the 
iafirmitiea  common  to  his  race,  the  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been 
either  a  eonaistent  history  of  his  times,  or  an  inspired  document, — than 
which  aa  opinion  more  false  and  unreasonable  cannot  be  ooncei?ed. 

The  reference  to  the  self-praise  of  Xenophon,  Cttsar,i  and  Boos- 
seau,  by  "  Cephas,"  shows  that,  tested  historically,  the  objection  to 
tiis  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  grounded  on  selr-nraise  or 
eaotism,  ia  untenable.  We  need  go  no  further  back  than  toe  pages 
m  the  four  negatire  articles  to  prove  that  Moses  may  ha?a  described 
himself  aa  in  !Numb.  xii.  3.  F.  8.  M.,  for  example,  tells  us  that  he 
is  **  aware  of  his  own  defects''  (p.  191),  which  is  a  claim  to  a  quality 
so  uncommon,  that  we  hold  any  writer  who  advances  it  as  extremely 
self-conceited  and  blind  to  at  least  one  great  defect  Bums  thought 
this  quality  so  rare,  that  hia  prayer  waa, — 

**  0  would  some  power  the  giftio  gis  aa, 
!)»  BM  onrwlvea  as  others  see  us, 
It  would  from  manj  a  Uaodtr  frM  as, 
And  foolish  notion:" — 

and  if  F.  S.  M.  asserts  he  is  **  aware  of  his  own  defects,"  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Moses  could  assert  that  want  of  meekness  was 
BO  defect  in  his  character. 

But  F.  S.  M.'s  self'praise  is  at  the  expense  of  others.  This 
modest  and  self-satisfied  writer  ''  fully  believes  that  he  is  right, 
although,  perhaps,  less  ingenious  in  word-twisting  than  bis  oppo- 
nrat"  (p.  161).  Let  him  adduce  a  passage  from  the  Pentateuch  a 
tenth  part  so  egotistical  and  self-laudatory  as  this,  or  a  hundredth 
part  so  discourteous,  and  we  should  then  have,  indeed,  something 
sgainat  Moses,  as  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  more  conclusive 
tfitn  rationaliats  have  yet  discovered. 

To  the  objection  founded  on  Numb.  xii.  3,  Dr.  Colenso  adds 
others,  derived  from  the  statement  that  "  Moses  was  verygreat  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  and  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  God."  The  argu- 
ment ia  that  passages  of  this  description  could  not  have  been  from 
the  pen  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  (the  absurdity  of  which  ia  proved 
historically,)  and,  therefore,  that  the  Pentateuch  itself  could  not 
have  Moses  for  its  author,  which,  logically,  is  a  no%  sequitur.  We 
have  to  go  no  further  than  the  Bishop  s  own  book  to  show  how  false 
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tiie  inference  is;  for  almost  word  for  word  it  contains  similar 
statements ;  and  yet  no  one  infers  that  the  "  Critical  £zaminations" 
are  not  the  production  of  Dr.  Colenso. 

Observe  tnat  a  "man  of  God*'  is  in  some  copies  translated  "the 
prophet  of  the  Lord/'  and  is  the  common  Scripture  equivalent  for 
this  title  (1  Sam.  iz.  6—8;  1  £ing8  xiii.  1 ;  2  ^et.  i.  21).    Moses, 
by  these  words,  simply  describes  his  office,  as  men  in  authority 
usually  do,  and  are  sometimes  required  to  do,  as  a  warrant  for 
directions  issued  to  their  subordinates.     On  this  ground  it  is 
perfectly  conceivable    that   the   Hebrew  lecpslator  should  have 
announced  himself  as  "a  man  of  God."    The  phrase,  a^ain,  is 
interchangeable  with  "a  minister  of  God."    Timotny  is  so  described 
by  the  apostle  (1  Tim.  vi.  II ;  2  Tim.  iii.  17).    Now  Dr.  Colenso, 
with  his  usual  mental  obliquity,  objects  that  the  Pentateuch  is 
nnhistorical,  because  Moses  could  not,  as  "  the  story"  says  be  did, 
describe  himself  as  a  minister  of  God ;  and  yet  in  this  very  book, 
and  written  by  himself,  he  signs  himself  "  a  servant  of  Grod — the 
very  God  of  truth,"  and  "  a  minister  of  God's  truth,  and  God's 
message  of  love  to  mankind"  (pp.  143,  150).    According  to  him, 
Moses  could  not  postiibly  have  alluded  to  the  awe  and  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Egjyptians,  although  his  object  was  to 
show  how  his  popularity  contributed  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
Hebrews  made  their  esca|>e,  despite  the  infatuated  opposition  of 
Pharaoh ;  and  yet  this  "  scientific    objector  can  modestiv  tell  us  of 
his  "increase  of  mental  power  and  general  knowledge"  (p.  7) ;  can 
parade  his  questionable  erudition  and  powers  of  criticism ;  can  puff 
nis  own  book  as  "  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  scholar  and  the 
requirements  of  the  unlearned;"  and  can  talk  of  "my  book"  as 
bringing  well-known  and  long-exploded  deistic  and  rationalistio 
objections  "within  the  |pasp  of  an  intelligent  layman"  (Pt.  i.. 
Preface,  p.  6).    The  scepticsl  Bishop  does  in  a  grosBcr  style  what 
he  tells  us  Moses  could  not  possibly  have  done.    When  one  looks 
at  such  self-refutation,  even  our  opponents  must  at  times  feel 
how  much  patience  and  forbearance  are  required  to  answer  th^ir 
aiKuments. 

The  unressonableness  of  such  cavils  is  too  manifest  to  be  over- 
looked by  any  but  partirans ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Unfairness  is  a 
charge  to  which  Dr.  Colenso  constantly  makes  himself  obnoxious. 
All  we  self-disparaging  and  self-condemnatory  statements  of  Mosea 
are  left  out  of  sight,  as  counter-evidence  too  fatal  to  be  produced. 
Of  all  such  facts  the  Bishop  appears  to  be  as  ignorant  as  a  babe. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nis  work,  throughout  which  there  runs 
a  strong  under-current  of  self-complacency  and  conceit,  we  have 
numerous  insinuations  that  all  but  men  of  his  own  school  of  scepttcs 
are  prone  to  "twist  words,"  snd  "force  interpretations"  (pp.  184, 
221).  In  his  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  he  informs 
U8  that  "the  devil  is  the  slanderer,  the  accuser  of  God  and  the 
brethren ;"  and  in  his  work  on  the  Pentateuch,  he  slanders  Samuel 
as  a  forger  of  false  revelations,  as  a  "  deliberate  fabricator"  of 
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figoree  and  statistics,"  as  gailty  of  "  pious  frauds,"  "  quite  unde* 
senriag  of  beini;  styled  impudent  frauds;"  slanders  Chnst  and  the 
apostles  as  it^norant  of  the  nature  of  the  Scriptures  to  which  they 
appeal,  as  i&e  revelation  of  Crod  to  Moses ;  and  tells  an  amaaed 
public  that  no  "layman  ever  heard  his  clertcyman  speak  out  distinotlr 
what  he  thought,  and  say  plainly  from  the  pulpit  what  he  himp^fr 
belieyed"  (Pt.  ii..  Preface,  p.  27) ;.  and  has  the  audacity  to  assert 
that  the  clergy  in  general  "  na?e  kept  back  their  thoughts  hitherto, 
not  only  about  the  deluge,  but  about  a  multitude  of  other  matters, 
such  as  those  treated  of  in  Part  I."  (Pt.  ii.,  Preface,  p.  28.)  Such 
is  the  writer  who  calls  himself  a  minister  of  Goa's  truth  and 
message  of  love  to  mankind,  and  affirms  it  inconoeiyable  that  Moses^ 
should  haye  described  himself  as  a  mac  of  God,  or  a  minister  of 
Jehovah !  And  such  is  the  man  whom  the  writers  of  the  negatiye 
articles  blindly  imitate,  snd  laud  as  the  herald  of  freedom  from  a 
second  Egyptian  bondage ! 

The  question  then  stands  thns,— Could  or  could  not  Moses  have 
described  himself  as  in  Numb.  xii.  3  P  1.  A  reference  to  Ihr. 
Colenso  and  his  followers  in  this  periodical  shows  that  it  was  pos- 
sible ;  for  without  a  tithe  of  the  justification  the  Hebrew  legislator 
had,  they  are  egotistical  and  self-laudatory,  besides  being  un- 
eharitable  and  slanderous.  2.  Modern  and  European  notions  of 
the  style  which  men,  in  high  official  stations  should  adopt,  is  not  a 
proper  test  of  the  style  which  an  Asiatic  or  an  Egyptian  should 
nave  adopted  33  centuries  ago.  And  men,  who  can  apply  such  a 
fallacious  test  to  the  Pentateuch,  show  their  incompetency  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  any  ancient  document,  notwithstanding  they  tslk  of 
their  *'  common  sense  "  (p.  22) ;  the  spirit  of  "  intelligent  ana  serious 
inquiry  "  (p.  25) ;  and  of  *'  the  lignt  that  is  in  them "  (p.  105). 
3.  Even  if  on  such  unreasonable  ^rounds  it  be  conceded  that 
Moses  would  not  so  speak  of  himselr,  the  inference  drawn  is  most 
illogical.  £.  H.  K.,  for  example,  adduces  &ve  instances,  and  tells  us 
they  are  '*  clear  proof  that  au  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  "  could 
not  have  been  the  production  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  (p.  21^. 
This  is  certainly  "  the  logic  run  mad  "  which  we  are  informed  la 
peculiar  to  the  writers  on  the  opposite  side  (p.  24).  We  have,  iiw 
the  fire  books,  187  chapters,  containing  5,828  verses.  Of  these,, 
five  are  adduced,  and  a  reference  is  made  to  "  other  similar  pas^ 
sages,"  of  which  there  exist  some  dozen  or  a  score.  Were  they  as 
many  more,  and  were  they  what  they  are  represented,  it  would  be- . 
logic  run  mad  to  infer,  from  20  such  passages,  that  the  remaining 
5,808  were  not  from  the  pen  of  Moses. 

But  F.  8.  M.  gravely  asks, — "  If  the  Editor  added  one  verse,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  added  a  chapter ;  and  if  a  chapter, 
why  not  a  book  "  (p.  189)P  This  is  reasonable  P  If  a  verse  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  editorial,  it  is  because  it  carries  evidence  that  Moses 
could  not  have  been  its  writer ;  and  to  suppose  that  others  carrying 
their  own  evidence  of  Mosaic  authorship  were  also  editorial  inters, 
polations,  is  imbeciUty  itself. 
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But  F.  8«  M.  objeeto,*— "  There  it  no  baaadaTj  line,  no  naik  hr 
which  we  mmj  deteol  the  tnbetanoe  itom  the  shadow,"  ^.  (p.  109)* 
This  is  afBrsied  bj  %  writer  who  aotiully  pretendi  to  have  siush  m 
dear  ▼ision  ef  nam  and  boundary  lines,  as  to  be  able  to  sepaiwfee 
the  Mosaie  from  llie  non-Mosaic  portions  of  the  Pentateaoh.  Oonn- 
mon  sense  teNs  ns,  that  such  a  psssage  as  that  whidi  records  the 
death  of  Moses  was  not  by  the  Hebrew  legislator^  and  when  left 
ont,  the  Bsntateach  remains  intact  as  his  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  of  this  schcN)!  can  intoitiTely  extract 
the  true  firoa  the  false  of  a  book  of  BeyelatEons ;  can  tell  us  what 
Gk>d  ought,  and  ought  not,  to  hsTS  revealed,  for  the  goidance  of  hie 
people.  Let  it  once  be  proved  that  *'  Christ  oonld  not  dieoov«r 
fiction  from  redity  *'  (p.  189),  and  there  is  "  neither  booodsry  line 
nor  mark*'  by  which  we  may  detect  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  to  be 
believed  in  the  Gospels.  The  author  of  the  **  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  ia 
his  strictures  in  "  Good  Words  "  on  the  Bishop's  woncs,  has  serereiy, 
but  not  unjuslly,  observed,  that  it  is  either  imbeeiiitff  or  hvpoortMy, 
to  profess  te  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  to 
hold  an  opimen  which  converts  him  into  either  a  dupe  or  an  imposeot. 

As  to  the  ^'eontrsdictions**  Dr.  Colenso  is  supposed  to  hare 
discovered. — In  the  first  place,  the  Bishop  is  nei&er  a  discoverer  nor 
a  consistent  rasoner  in  relation  to  such  maitters.  His  woric  in  n 
dilution  of  what  existB  in  eii.<^  works  as  Davidson's  ''  IntroduetioM,'' 
and  those  chisfiy  of  German  rationalists.  In  ths  next  plaoe.  in 
variotM  replies,  such  as  *'  The  Bible  in  the  Workshop,"  the  Bisliep 
is  shown  to  be  ef  a  class  of  mind  utterly  iaoompetent  to  deal  in 
honest  and  uipartisl  criticism.  And  lavtly,  if  tne  apparent  die- 
erepancies,  shown  to  be  marks  of  unlooked-lor  aoeoraey  and  fidelity 
in  the  historian  could  be  proved  to  be  "  contradictions,'*  the  ib- 
Isrenoe  which  the  negative  writers  draw  from  them  is  altogether 
unwarrantaMe. 

E.  S.  J.  csnnot  ^  believe  that  the  chief  psrlieipator  in  the  eventi 
thus  detailed  could  have  perpetrated  such  conftictinff  etatemenia 
re^ardiog  them  "  (p.  102) ;  and,  according  to  "  Cephas,  "  the  altav> 
ations  in  the  Deuterenomic  law,  and  that  contained  in  Sxodns,  Mc^ 
ttte  very  nomerons,  aad  incapable  of  reconeiliation  as  the  pio* 
dnetioDs  of  one  and  the  sane  author  "  (p.  261).  This  assertion  of 
"  Cephas  "  elwws  how  little  he  knows,  and  how  one-sided  are  hii 
studies ;  and  E.  S.  J.  we  wiU  soon  oonrpel,  if  anything  can  compel 
a  mind  full  of  prejudice,  to  believe  what  he  professes  he  cannot 
believe. 

No  one,  in  his  senses,  wiU  deny  that  Ftot  L  and  Part  II.  of  tim 
criticisms  on  the  Feiitateuch  are  produoliens  of  "  one  and  the  same  ** 
Bishop  of  ^atal ;  bnt  if  E.  fi.  J.  snows  cerreetly  whsrt  is,  and.  what 
is  not  believsble  to  him,  he  must,  after  xeaoiog  the  feUewing 
paragraphs,  pfonoonce  that  there  enst  two  writers  of  the 
name — uolmso,  and  two  Bishops  of  the  >same  cc^imy,  Nital,- 
ofwhomwvoteiiM&tt,  and  the  other  the  neoond  part  of  ^ 
book. 
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L  Dr.  Colensa  quoles  Jer.  xr.  1,  to  tliaw  that  the  oouplinir  o( 
Sttimiel  with  Mo6m  Lab  a  *'  jpeouliar  signifieaace "  (p.  925).  The 
Bbhop  does  not  elate,  but  onlj  auggests,  thut  the  two  peraoni  hav« 
BO  much  in  common,  that  what  is  attributed  to  one  may  be  as  fairljr 
attriboted  to  the  other,  l^ow,  according  to  £.  S.  J.,  the  Oolettio 
who  writea  on  page  235  eannot  poetibly  be  the  Colenao  who  filk 
162  out  of  222  pagea,  expressly  and  arowedly,  to  demonstrate  thai 
while  Moeea  could  not,  Samuel  eould  have  been  guilty  of  "  da* 
liberate  fabricatioiia  "  (p.  165),  and  of  almost  an  unparalleled  forgery^ 
*'  cniitck  undeaerring  of  Deing  styled  an  impudent  fraud"  (p.  377). 

II.  Part  I.  waa  written  by  a  Dr.  Colenao,  to  demonstrate  that  tho 
anthor  of  the  Pentateuch  waa  such  a  dolt  in  mensuration  and 
arithmetic,  as  to  represent  that  2,500,000,  or,  at  least,  600/100 
pevaona  were  packed  up  in  an  area  18  feet  by  54,  and  that  each  of 
ihvee  priests  had  to  consume,  daily,  88  pigeons.  Acoording  to  B.  & 
J.,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  Colenso  who  wrote  Part  II.,  for 
ia  it  the  writer  tells  us — "  It  is  very  plain  that  this  Hebrew  author* 
whoaoerer  ho  may  have  been,  was  not  so  ignorant  and  helpleas  ta 
matters  of  arithmetic  as  some  have  imagined"  (p.  166).  On  the 
ncKt  page  we  hare  a  smUence  whieh  is  conclusive  proof  of  ^ise 
H^paratB  authors.  The  numbers  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  are  told* 
^  are  merelr  aet  down  loosely  at  random,  in  Orientid  fashion,  not 
exaggerated  systematically  by  mistake."  To  **  exaggerate  syste* 
matieally  by  mistake"  is  sheer  nonaenae  to  us,  but  according  to 
£.  8.  J.,  the  two  contradictory  words  are  "  clear  proof"  that  onia 
C(4eoao  wrote  one,  and  another  Colenso  the  other  of  the  two  words  s 
and*  on  the  Biahop'a  own  prinoiples,  whieh  we  can  only  in  thai 
easnal  manner  illustrate,  a  third  somebody  must  hare  coupled  the 
two  words  in  this  "  peculiarly  significant    manner. 

m.  ilne  of  the  two  Colensos  wrote  the  serenth  chapter  of  Pait 
L,  entitled  "  The  number  of  the  people  at  the  first  muster  compared 
with  the  poll  tax  raised  six  months  after."  In  this  chapter,  his 
objeet  is  to  show  how  "  surprising  "  it  is,  that  the  number  603,650 
''  should  h&To  been  identically  the  same  on  the  first  occasion  aa  xfc 
waa  half  a  year  afterwards  "  (p.  4u2).  We  have  shown  in  a  former 
article  that  these  two  are  but  one  ceosus,  and  in  how  un8cru|julous 
a  manner  he  turns  onei  into  two  occasions.  He  finds,  again,  "  a 
mat  ineonsistenoy  "  between  the  number  of  the  Levites  ^*  at  the 
first  oenaus,"  Numb.  iii.  99,  and  that  "  at  the  second  census  "  in 
Numb.  zxri.  62.  These  are  really  two  censuses,  and  are  confessedly 
separated  by  an  in  terval  of  "  thir^-eight  years  "  (p.  109) .  We  haTe^ 
then*  according  to  one  Colenso,  a  first  and  seeond  census,  with  six 
months  between,  and  a  third  88  years  after  the" second.  Now,  in 
Part  II.,  we  are  informed  that  Moses  **  himself  personally  took  a 
eareiul  census  of  the  people,  the  resulto  of  which,  for  each  tribe,  ara 
set  down  in  Numb,  i ,  reneated  carefully  in  Numb,  ii.,  and  atfaiBt 
with  ▼ariations,  in  Numo.  xxtL"  (p.  167.)  It  is  perfectly  oirar» 
therefore,  to  a  rationalist,  that  theae  two  parts  cannot  possibly  ba 
the  prodiftetion  of  '*  one  and  the  same  author ;"  for,  in  the  former,  tha 
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writer  argues  agsiiiBt  Korts  and  BaamearteD,  on  the  siropoaition 
that  we  have  three  censuses,  and  in  the  Sitter  the  writer  nnds  on^ 
tiie  results  of  a  census  set  down  in  one  passage,  carefully  repeatea 
in  another,  and  with  yariations  in  a  third  passage. 

Such  is  the  result  of  rationalistic  priDciples  of  criticism,  which,  if 
applied  to  all  literary  documents,  would  turn  all  literature  into 
absurdity.  But  on  rational  principles.  Dr.  Colenso  may  himself  be 
cited  in  proof,  that  even  real  contradictions  would  not  prove  that  an 
ancient  aocument  is  not  the  production  of  a  given  autnor. 

To  close  the  debate  on  our  side  we  add,  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  dirided  by  the  Jews  into  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  and  that  the  "  Law "  comprised  the  Pentateuch.  Tlua 
Law  was  held  for  l6  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  to  be  aa 
inspired  portion  of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  the  work  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator.  This  opinion,  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  confirmed, 
illustrated,  and  enforced,  as  the  foreshadow  and  the  basis  of  the 
christian  system.  To  show  that  this  opinion  is  false,  there  are  two 
courses :  you  may  try  to  show — first,  nrom  historical  evidence  and 
secondly,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  incorreotij 
ascribed  to  Moses,  and  saperstitiously  held  to  be  inspired.  The 
first  of  these  courses  Dr.  Colenso  has  learned,  from  innumerable 
fiulures,  to  shun.  The  second  appeared  to  him  more  practicable, 
and  he  has  made  the  attempt,  to  his  everlasting  dishonour  aa  a 
man  and  as  a  minister  of  Christianity.  Now  to  answer  the  queatioii 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  all  that  is  required  is,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Bishop's  attempt  to  disprove  the  historical  and  inspired 
character  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  is  an  utter  fauure. 
For  positive  proofs,  no  well  informed  mind  would  turn  to  the  pagea 
of  a  periodical  like  the  BrUUh  Controvernalist.  But  to  answer 
tiie  question  before  us  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
Dr.  Colenso  is  wrong  in  his  statements,  employs  most  fallacious 
analogies,  is  unfair  in  his  criticisms,  grossly  wrong  in  his  calcula- 
tions, incredibly  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age 
and  the  people  whom  Moses  had  to  rule,  and  incapable  of  logical 
deduction  from  even  admitted  data.  M.  H. 

HZGiLTIVB  BE¥LT« 

A  CAFTTiLL  little  book,  so  we  infer  from  notices  of  the  press,  re- 
printed on  the  hand-biU  before  us,  is  "  The  Art  of  Writing,"  by 
J .  A.  Cooper,  which  is  commended  "  to  all  who  wish  to  improve 
their  handwriting."  We  ought  to  have  it :  first,  because  our  writing. 
— ^handwriting  we  mean,— is  more  an  accident  than  a  system;  and > 
in  the  second  place,  the  book  is  only  a  shilling,  and  procurable  "bj 
any  bookseller.  The  reason  why  we  notice  this  little  broekure  la 
because  that  on  reading  the  advertisement  our  thoughts  ran  out 
after  the  word  '*  improve'* — ^wondering  if  there  was  anything  in  tiiia 
world  that  did  not  need  "  improvement."  The  treasures  of  God's 
grace  even  are  deposited  in  earthen  vessels,  and  they  need  daily 
mending  or  improving ;  otherwise  the  clergyman  is  sadly  at  fault 
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when  he  duly  reads  the  words :  "  We  have  done  the  things  we 
ought  not  to  have  done."  An  admission  that  he  at  least  wants 
mending — ^he,  or  any  other  man,  would  be  a  sad  hypocrite  were  he 
to  have  any  other  thoughts.  Why,  there  is  no  man  perfeot ;  nay, 
there  is  no  tkin^  perfect.  The  most  perfect  flower  is  not  without 
its  imperfections.  Change  is  on  all  things ;  and  change  necessarily 
iBToIyes  imperfection  and  the  need  of  improvement.  These  thoughts, 
of  course,  are  not  held  by  sll  men ;  there  is  our  ezoellent  frieno,  the 
Sev.  Hugh  Stowell,  for  example,  who  furnishes  an  admirable  in- 
stance to  the  contrary.  He  believes  that  to  "  let  things  alone,"  is 
a  good  doctrine.  See,  now,  as  he  savs :  "  The  mental  activity  of  the 
present  day  was  in  one  sense  dani^erous  to  the  word  of  God,  Time 
was  when  the  feWows  of  colleges  were  content  with  their  garden  and 
iheir  dinner.  But  that  time  wa^  gone  by ;  and  there  was  now  a 
quickening  of  inteUect,  which  led  to  a  desire  for  a  display  of  origi- 
nality." Think  of  that.  Master  Slender!  Instead  of  cultivating 
cabbages,  and,  when  called  on  to  do  so,  reading  second-hand  sermons, 
the  custom  of  the  fellows  when  '*  time  was ;  but  now,  when  time 
u,  these  men  dare  to  strive  after  '*  a  quickening  of  the  intellect "! 
Why,  this  almost  equals  the  audacity  of  one  Martin  Luther,  "  the 
beggarly  monk,"  who  dared  to  set  on  one  side  the  opinions  of 
councils,  popes,  cardinals,  and  priests,  and  set  up  an  opinion  of  his 
own !  oh,  the  sacrilegious  innovator  I  Of  course  these  *'  fellows  " 
cannot  have  any  other  object,  their  aim  is  not  the  truths  because,  on 
the  authority  of  our  Eev.  Canon  of  Salford,  tkttir  only  motive  is 
"a  display  of  originality."  Therefore,  when  the  Bev.  Bowland 
Williams,  rejoicing  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  ssys : 
"  The  practical  result  is,  that  no  clergyman  will  Sji^n  be  prosecuted 
in  England  for  refusing  to  misrepresent  the  origin  of  the  book  of 
Dsnieland  of  the  Psalms,  for  abstaining  from  distortion  of  Hebrew 
pix^hecy,  and  from  calumny  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Hence  literary 
misrepresentation  is  so  far  checked  that,  although  Bishops  will  still 
make  it  a  passport  to  their  favour,  they  can  no  longer  enforce  it  by 
law.  Glorv  be  to  Gt>d,  who  brings  strength  out  of  weakness,  snd 
that  to  the  least  worthy  of  His  servants,  if  we  have  thus  far  broken 
the  rod  of  falsehood,  brandished  in  right  reverend  hands  1  Yet,  if 
we  gain  nothing  more,  I  feel  this  day  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain ; 
my  Master  has  done  by  me  a  work  which  will  abide."  Had  we  not 
the  authority  of  the  worthy  Canon  to  the  contrary,  we  should  deem 
this  to  be  the  language  of  an  honesty  man,  one  who  cared  very  little 
ior  "  a  display  of  originality,"  one  to  whom  truih  was  a  considera- 
tion irrespective  of  praise,  honour,  or  blame.  Quite  needful  not 
only  in  matters  of  opinion  but  in  matters  of  faut,  that*  we  should 
have  authority,  to  "  do  the  thinking  for  us  ;"  so  that  all  that  we 
should  have  to  do  would  be  to  learn  the  right  direction  from  the 
guide,  who,  of  course,  would  know  it,  and  then  see  how  clear  our 
oourae  would  be  P  Splendid  invention  that  of  the  Bomish  Church  1 
-^  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  all  done  for  them,  every 
diffioolty  squared,  every  question  settled.  Without  this  ''authority," 
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see  what  difficBlt^ariflee  in  "the  Chareh  bylaw  established."  Biahop 
C<4en80  states  his  opinion  that  tbe  Pentateuch  was  not  written  I7 
Moses,  and  he  gires  reasons  for  his  opinion.  The  Bishops  in  Con* 
Yoeation  teU  him  that  he  is  at  fault — they  call  hard  names,  and  say 
serere  thines  of  him ;  they  tell  him  that  he  is  wrong,  and  rhat  Moms 
<2hI write  the  Pentateuch;  and  yet  for  all  that  the  Bight  Ber. 
Bishop  of  Natal  **  sticks  to  his  tert,"  minding  the  fulminations  of  the 
Bishops  in  Obnroestion  as  much  as  he  minds  their  indiTidoal  antho* 
rity.  They  would  hare  authority,  as  he  hints,  if  they  would  only 
reawn  as  well  as  fulminate ;  forbidding  him  to  preach  in  their  sereru 
dioceses,  as  if  he  had  not  slready  preached  a  sermon  that  had  pane* 
trated  to  the  nooks  and  comert  of  the  quietest  village  church,  and 
the  most  magnificent  cathedral.  What  need  has  he  for  pulpits  P — 
seated  in  his  study,  that  modem  miracle,  the  press,  waits  hia 
thoughts  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  he  has  for  nis  congregatioa 
not  a  handful  of  worshippers  called  together  by  custom,  or  oiher> 
wise,  but  the  thoughtful  over  the  whole  earth.  One  Bishop  has, 
however,  crossed  pens  with  Dr.  Colenso— -in  a  newspaper  paragraph. 
Bishop  Lee,  who  sends  bis  missiTC  from  **  Mauldeth  Hall,  Man- 
chester," had  asserted  at  a  Church  Missionary  meeting  that  **  the 
very  foundations  of  our  faith,  the  very  basis  of  our  hopes,  the  very 
nearest  and  dearest  of  our  consolations,  are  taken  from  us,  when 
one  line  of  that  sacred  volume,  on  which  we  base  everything,  is 
declared  to  be  unfaithful  or  untrustworthy.**  Dr.  Colenso,  reaamg 
tiliis  in  the  public  prints,  asks  the  Bishopof  Manchester  if  our  *'  oob« 
aolations  are  taken  from  us  "  when  it  is  declared  that  such  a  statement 
as  that  in  Lev.  xi.  6.,  vis.,  that  the  hare  "  chews  the  end  "  is  wrong? 
Bishop  Lee,  in  his  reply,  says :  "  It  is  not  certain  that  '  the  hare  * 
is  the  snimal  alluded  to.  llie  Septuagint  translators  use  a  word 
which  renders  this  doubtful."  Ine  Bishop  might  have  had  thai 
doubt  set  at  rest  had  he  referred  to  Deut.  ziv.  7.  *'  The  camel*  and 
the  hare,  and  the  coney,  for  thejr  chew  the  cud,  but  divide  not  the 
hoof."  Bishop  Lee,  after  throwing,  or  attempting  to  throw,  doubt 
on  the  animal  referred  to,  doubts  the  translation.  ''Are  you  ignorant 
that  the  Vatican  manuscript,  as  published  by  Cardinal  Carafa  in 
1687,  reads, '  the  hare,  because  he  does  not  chew  tibie  end.'  "  The 
Bishop  ought  to  have  known  that  the  MS.  referred  to  is  not  a  oopy 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  of  the  Greek  translation  therefrcmiy 
and  cannot,  therefore,  have  much  weight  as  an  authority.  But,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  most  amusing  part  of  Bishop  Lee's  missive  is  hie 
admissi^>n  of  that  whieh  Dr.  Colenso  contends,  "that  the  real  value 
of  the  Bible  as  a  teacher  of  divine  truth  is  not  affected  by  the  im* 
historical  character  of  certain  narratives,  or  by  other  errors  in 
matters  of  fact  which  the  progress  of  critical,  historical,  and  scientifie 
research  may  detect  from  time  to  time  in  other  parts  of  the  saored 
volume."  Bishop  Lee  absolutely  confirms  this  opinion  by  sayini^ : 
**  Vo  man  in  his  senses  ever  ventured  to  say  that  every  word  in  the 
Rble  is  precisely  and  mathematically  correct.  Language  is  ni 
sarily  imperfeot— it  is  addressed  to  limited  imteMigsness    it  is 
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pifled  oftoi  to  B^Pj.  itself  to  praeott«eiTed  and  popidar  ideas ;  it 
was  intended  in tbe  JBiUe not  toeonveT preoise information onpoints 
of  soiciieeor  nntural  htsiorf,  but  to  iUutfate  the  ways  of  Grod  to 
nnn."  Bishop  Lee  is  evidently  in  the  same  boat  with  Bishop 
Colenso ;  that  which  the  latter  ststea»the  f<Nnner  affirms.  Bishop 
Lee  does  more  than  generalise — ^he  dtes  an  instance ;  "  Even  the 
SaTionr  hiiMel£"  he  says  (Mark  vii.  33 ;  Tiii.  23 ;  John  ix.  6— 11), 
''to  reassure  don^Uess  the  timid  snd  ignorant  with  whom  He  had  to 
do,  graoioiisly  oondesoended  to  eomplr  with  the  long  existing,  and 
jet,  in  the  East,  i^rsralent  belief  that  human  saliva,  espeeialiy  when 
nized  with  dost,  u  of  Tirtae  a^inet  the  power  of  demons  and  the 
evil  «nre."  3ludi  better,  as  in  this  instanoe,  that  the  Bishops 
shouhi  state  what  they  believe,  than  denounce  Dr.  Colenso  fcnr  &# 
belief  Were  they  to  do  ao,  as  in  this  instance,  they  might  prove 
to  tibe  onkM^ers  that  there  was  little  between  them— save  words, 
that  in  ideas  they  were  of  the  same  opinicm. 

So  indeed  shonkl  we  think  will  be  the  case  with  those  who  have 
read  the  papers  em  this  Pentateuch  centroTersy.  Very  excellent 
afgrnnente  have  been  used,  e^>ecially  by  the  opener  of  the  debate 
on  the  nfirmative  side ;  although  his  srguments  have  been  mainly 
dimeted  to  an  exmniaatien  of  Dn  Ct^eoso's  work,  with  scarcely  a 
passing  notie*  of  our  arguntenta  on  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. This  was  not  wise,  as  it  was  not  fair  to  the  readers  of  liie 
BriiM  OmirnvermaUti.  The  result  is,  as  the  matter  at  present 
stands,  thai  whoever  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  (x  whether  Moses 
wrote  a  part  of  it  or  not,  he  certainly  did  not  write  the  whole  of  it ; 
hestte  we  must  have  doubts  upon  what  portions  he  did  or  did  not 
write.  From  this  conclusion,  at  ]^esent  at  least,  we  see  no  esciqpe ; 
and  whatever  things  are  true  or  are  not  true  in  the  Pentateuch,  the 
affinaalives  in  the  debate  have  not  settled  its  authomhip.  llw 
wrker,  M.  H.,  treats  our  referenoes  to  the  proofs  that  the  Penta* 
teneh  was  noi  written  by  Moses  in  the  most  off-hand  style,  scarcely 
worthy  of  tiie  writer  of  axtioles  which  certainly  do  him  great  credit 
whach,  indeed,  would  do  credit  to  any  writer.  He  has,  howevery 
not  oottvineed  ua  that  our  proofs  sre  no  proofs  at  all,  snd  that 
Mnaea  iM  write  the  Pesitatemck  E.  &  save  that  "it  is  certainly 
tho  doty  of  thoee  who  deny  the  fact  to  show  oleariy  why  it  (thue 
Pentstsuoh)  oould  net  have  been  written  by  Moses,  and  to  help  us 
to  diaeover  its  reid  anther."  That  is  precisely  what  we  did  in  our 
opeMnff  puper,  the  statements  of  which  still  remain  unanswered. 
Dr.  Comao,  in  his  seoond  rolame,  has  dealt  with  the  probable 
aathorahip  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  not  only  givos  good  reasons  for 
donhting  the  Mosaic  awthorship  of  the  Pentateach,  but  also  gires 
good  reaaens  for  betieving  that  6amuel  was  its  author.  These 
reasons  are  etated  most  admirably — be  they  true,  or  be  they  false. 
Am  speoimena  of  composition,  especially  the  pre  (hoe  to  both  volumes, 
tkey  may  almoet  be  described  as  pmeot.  We  may  say  of  Dr. 
Gofonao  what  Godwin  said  of  Gohfamith,  ''His  prooe  flows  with 
eopjansnass,  and  gmee,  that  it  rssambks  ths  aeng  of  the 
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sirens."  Of  coarse  Dr.  Colenso  ascribes  the  antborship  of  the 
Fentatencb  to  Samuel  the  Seer,  and  not  to  Samuel  of  Oiford,  wbo, 
so  the  Churchman's  Family  Maga^ne^  affirms,  is  credited  hj 
numbers  of  persons  as  Samnel,  the  Jewish  prophet !  That,  at  aU 
events,  is  something?  new  under  the  sun. 

J.  J.  (page  253)  has  presented  on  the  subject  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  Bible  the  same  tnoiight  as  that  contained  in  Biahop  Lee's 
letter.  But  does  not  J.  J.  know  that  his  admissions,  or  Bishop 
Lee*8  admissions,  are  not  the  admisnons  ceded  bj  all  intelligent 
christian  teachers  F  Dr.  Colenso,  in  his  second  preface,  points  to 
the  teaching  of  Baylee's  "  Verbal  Inspiration,"  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  St.  Aldan's  College,  where,  says  Dr.  Baylee :  "  The  Bible  cannot 
be  less  than  verbally  inspired.  Every  word,  every  syllable,  every 
letter,  is  junt  what  it  woTild  be,  had  Grod  spoken  from  heaven 
without  any  human  intervention.  Every  scientific  statement  is 
infallibly  accurate,  all  its  history  and  narrations  of  every  kind  are 
without  any  inaccuracy.  The  words  and  phrsses  have  a  gram- 
matical and  philological  accuracy,  such  as  is  possessed  hj  nohumaa 
composition. '  Strange  that  any  scholar  should  commit  such  an 
outrage  upon  common  sense ;  the  inaccuracy  of  which  any  Sunday 
scholar,  having  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  at  his  disposal,  would 
be  able  to  prove.  This  statement  of  Dr.  Baylee  may  surely  be 
described  as  opinion  run  mad  1  Dr.  Baylee,  of  course,  means  the 
authorized  version  of  the  iScriptnres ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  refers  us  to  the  "  Vatican  manuscript," 
and  also  to  the  reading  given  **  by  Aldus  in  1518,  by  Gephalssua  in 
1526,  and  by  Melancwon  in  1545."  If  the  versions  of  these 
scholars  differ  from  the  authorized  version,  and  that  they  do  is 
evident,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  use  in  referring  to  them  as 
Bishop  Lee  has  referred  to  them ;  then  there  comes  the  sensible 
inquiiy:  "Which  version,  Dr.  Baylee,  is  so  infallibly  accurate  P" 
After  reading  this  statement  of  Dr.  Baylee,  one  is  disposed  to  ad(mt 
the  sentiment  of  a  provincial  print :  '*  That,  among  the  manifold 
external  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  there  are  none  that 
seem  stronger  than  the  fact,  that  it  has  lasted  for  eighteen  centuries 
in  defiance  of  all  the  sins,  errors,  weaknesses,  and  misdemeanoon 
of  fifty  generations  of  popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops.  If  it  had  not 
been  divine,  one-half  the  number  would  have  killed  it  long  ago.'* 

In  concluding  this  controversy,  we  would  in  all  earnestness 
invite  the  readers  of  it  to  pause  and  consider,  lliis  is  a  question 
not  for  mere  conquest,  but  for  the  elucidation  of  the  truth.  Hk 
Mapter  gives  the  inTitation  to  "  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  thai 
which  is  good ;"  the  various  renderings  and  readings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  excluded  from  this  examination.  To  profe  their 
tmth  is  as  much  our  privilege  as  it  is  our  daty.  n^re  U  ncMmg 
capable  qf  proof  that  we  are  forbidden  to  examine.  There  is  nothing 
capable  or  proof  that  we  ought  not  to  prove.  Gh>d  does  not  ask 
from  us  a  olind  confidence,  but  an  intelligent  dependence.  He 
gives  us  minds  and  hearts — ^hearts  to  feel,  and  minds  to  think.    He 
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doe0  not  exclude  from  the  objects  of  our  thoui<ht  thing[B  the  moit 
mered.  He  eTen  iuTites  ub  to  prove  and  try  Him.  He  deals  with 
man  ae  an  independent,  responsible  creature — ^responsible  for  his 
tiiGoghts  as  wall  as  his  actions;  because  he  can  germinate 
tme^  thoughts  by  his  capability  of  examining  objects,  as  well  as 
retain  erroneous  thoughts  by  bis  apathy  to  examine  them.  This 
Coleoso  controversy,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Colenso,  as  we  think, 
will  be  productive  of  good.  We  have  no  fears  that  any  man,  with 
a  thougnt  worth  the  thinking  in  his  head,  will  be  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  sceptical  notion  as  the  restdt.  Christianity  is  the 
greatest  fact  in  the  world.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  conclu- 
sions or  hair-splittings  of  schoolmen,  although  it  demands  their 
«nmination,  and  the  examination  of  every  man  capable  of  the  task. 
Christianity,  when  stripped  of  all  the  sur^undings  which  the  dust 
of  affes  has  put  upon  it,  will  still,  so  long  as  time  shall  last,  com- 
mend itself  to  the  innermost  heart  of  every  man  as  the  only  "  Rook 
of  Salvation  "  in  time,  and  his  only  hope  for  eternity.    E.  H.  K. 
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IS  AN  AGE  OF  GENERAL  INTELLECTUAL  CULTURE 
UNFAVOURABLE  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
GREAT  MEN  P 

AF7IBMATIYE  BBFLT. 

A  rxTLL,  and,  sa  we  think,  fair  connideration  of  the  well-stated 
arfpunents  of  "  Raphael,"  the  smart  rhetoric  and  special  pleading  of 
J.  M.  S.,  and  the  unbedesmanlike  balderdash  of  *'  Adam  Bade  "  nas 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  much  now  light  upon  this  nubject  in  our 
minds,  and  of  showing  us  that  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on  the 
question  which  we  had  little  hope  of  hearing.  Had  "  Adam  Bade  " 
argued,  he  would  most  probably  have  been  able  "  to  utterly  dissi- 
pate the  vagaries  and  verbosities  "  with  which  it  appears  we  "  have 
attempted  to  darken  knowledge."  But  this  great  **  Adam,"  round 
whom  every thing[  is  as  light,  and  who  does  not  assume  "  to  be  witty, 
or  sarcastic,"  while  he  measures  **  Touchstone"  by  his  ell-wand,  has 
not  attempted  to  argue  from  dreamland ;  and  though  he  finds  his 
opponent  **  a  tangible  argument,"  our  readers,  who  are  not  quite 
so  quick-witted  as  "Adam,"  will,  perhaps,  scarcely  feel  inclined 
to  compliment  him  on  his  skill  with  the  brush,  or  cry  out,  *'  The 
omtain  is  the  picture."  They  may  even  ask  him  to  try  once  again 
before  they  admit  that  he  is  able  to  "  take  off"  Touchstone.  He 
evidently  oelieves  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  his  "Characteristics"  that 
**  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ;"  in  reply  to  which  we  may  quote 
the  liuiguage  of  Dr.  C.  Bucke,  "  Who  employs  ridicule  so  often  as 


hftlf-informed,  hfllf-witfced,  ineoleni,  and  oonointod  -pmoem?  If 
ridiciile,  therefore,  is  a  test  of  troth,  tlMse  kalf-inrormedr  Ui& 
witted,  insolent,  and  conceited  persona  acre  the  beat  jndivea  of  the 
most  serious  and  sacred  things,"  and  "  Adam  Bede  "  most  raaqpiiak 
"Touchstone." 

We  hare  no  wish,  however,  to  stain  our  pen«point  in  unkntf^itlj 
•quarrel,  and  shall  eschew  usin^  a  similar  weapon  to  that  whidi  he  has 
wielded-ra  goose-quill.  We  i&all therefore  pasa  over  his  pleasant  and 
profitable  introductory  impersonalities— having  a  good  deal  of  the 
"  mocking  eccentricity  of  IVipperiam  "  about  them-* and  proceed  to 
test  facts  and  figures,ngures  and  facts,  of  which  he  talks  so  much  to  so 
little  a  purpose,  by  another  criterion  than  ridicule — the  true  oritenoB, 
reason .  If  one  hundred  men,  &o. ,  produce  five  great  men,  a  thonaand 
wiU  produce  fifty,  and  so  on,  aa  inJinUmm,  This  is  the  argument 
— arithmetical — and  it  is  worked  out  with  indubitably  sohoolbc^ 
correctness  ;  the  figures  have  been  accurately  manipulated,  but  what 
of  the  facts  P  Amongst  a  certain  hundred  births  in  1564,  one  Shake- 
spere  was  bom  ;  where  are  all  the  other  Sbakesperes  of  the  other 
hundreds  born  in  that  vear — in  the  next,  and  in  each  of  the  years 
of  the  three  centuries  wnioh  have  all  but  elapsed  since  then  P  The 
same  argument  may  be  repeated  of  Homer,  Newton,  Plato,  Chancer, 
Hume,  &c.f  for  the  per-centage  is  guaranteed  by  '*  Adam  Bede,"  but 
where,  in  fact,  are  the  actual  men  P  Are  we  to  accept  of  "Adam  Bede" 
as  their  representative,  and  find  in  him  the  "  tottle  of  the  whole." 
Perhaps  the  "  Baphael "  who  holds  the  same  views  with  him  may 
be  in  nis  opinion  one  of  the  twenty  thousand  post-Baphaplitee  who 
ought  to  be  and  be  6qual  to  the  mighty  cartoonist.  Turner,  Miliaia, 
Bonheur,  are  the  nineteenth-centiury  rivals  of  the  fifteenth  century 
— Fra  Angelico,  Buonarotti,  or  Michael  An^elo,  Claude,  Durer,  the 
Van  Eycks,  Holbein,  Perugino,  Aaphael,  Yannucci,  Leonardo  da 
Yinci,  Zoppo,  &c.  Talfourd  is  given  as  a  rival  of  Dante,  Kuowles 
of  Shakespere,  and  Tennyson  of  Milton.  Scott,  Dickens,  aiul 
flliackeray,  arc  the  modem  counterparts  of  Boccacio,  Arioato,  and 
Petrarch ;  of  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Peele ;  of  Defoe,  Fielding, 
Bichardson ;  of  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  €k>ldsmith.  Stephenson;  Locke, 
and  Brunei,  are  pitched  against  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Gralileo^  ofr 
Newton,  Boyle,  and  Torricelli.  Whewell  is  the  modem  Baeon,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  the  equal  of  Aristotle,  and  '*  Touchstone "  is 
graciously  placed  beside  *'  Adam  Bede  "  as  ^e  modem  substitotea 
for  Paracelsus,  or  Cornelius  Agrippa,  or  Cagliostro.  Might  not 
one  think  from  this  comparison  that  *'  Adam  Bede  "  had  been  taking 
wHting-lessons  from  Dogberry,  for  the  quality  of  whose  vnriting 
Shakespere  is  warrant  P  But  we  must  now  cry  truce  to  this  aifair, 
for  "  Adam  Bede  "  himself  must  know  and  fed  that,  with  regard 
to  his  peculiarly  felicitous  arguments,  it  is  uncomfortable  to  find  an 
opponent  exclami  in  the  words  of  Shakeapei 


**  Now  do  I  play  tbe  Toftdk 
To  try  if  thoa  be  carreiit  gold  indeed  r 
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**  Sttphael's '*  arranent^iUnstmted  by  referenoe  to  tiie^'miiiB 
inglofioiu  Miltons  '  of  an  age  of  defectire  ednoation — that  "an 
age  where  there  is  ready  acoeas  to  all  the  stores  of  learning  "  must 
he  the  most  favourable  to  the  prodaetion  of  great  men,  wonld  be 
qnite  irrefragable,  if  he  could  show  that  in  this  age  there  are  name- 
roQB  singing,  glorions  Miltons,  and  that  we  have  now  in  proportion 
to  education,  population,  facilities  of  publication,  peeuniary  uduoe- 
aeatB  to  manifestation,  &c.,jaoetB  equal  to  Cowley,  Butler,  Otway, 
SedlsT.  Yanghan  Waller,  Dryden,  and  Milton;  or  contemporaries 
like  Fuller,  Sidney,  Walton,  Cudworth,  Barrow,  Baxter,  Owen, 
Bunyan,  South,  Mlatthew  Henry,  Baxter,  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle, 
Bentley,  and  Clarendon,  proportionate  to  the  imoroyements  in  the 
wide  culture  of  the  age.  If,  in  &ct,  he  could  nave  shown  that 
there  are  any  men  in  this  age  as  far  in  adyance  of  the  genenil 
msas  of  men  as  these  were  in  adyance  of  those  of  their  age,  he 
would  haye  gained  his  point.  But  this  cannot  be  dcme.  **The 
mdependent  thinking  of  original  minds  "  is  small  in  any  age,  but  it 
is  much  smsUer  in  our  day  of  sensation  dramas,  novels,  politics, 
dress,  pictures,  and  even  magazines — even  let  us  add  magazine 
articles  such  as  "Adam  Bede's'  — for  we  dare  not  characterize  them 
here  as  non^sensational.  An  extension  of  mind  in  the  mass  we 
admit,  for  that  is  implied  in  the  question ;  but  the  status  questioms 
u  the  deyelopment  of  ffreai  men — ^individual,  not  in  masses,  and 
"  Bapbael "  fails  to  prove  that  we  now-a-days  excel  in  that.  The 
troth  is,  this  age  is  one  of  high  avenge,  but  of  few  great  men — of 
few  men  who  stand  out  from  the  mass  as  the  inaugurators  of  new 
epodis,  and  the  sources  of  new  influences.  How  far,  then,  is  the 
assertion  of  "  Adam  Bede  "  from  being  right  when  he  says,  **  the 
great  men  among  the  past  mediocrities  become  dwarfs  iu  comparison 
with  the  mediocrities  of  the  oresent "  P  Can  we  compare  Louis 
Napoleon  with  Charles  V .,  Caratnal  Wiseman-— confessedly  a  greater 
man  than  the  Pope — with  Ignatius  Loyola  or  Leo  X.,  Colenso  with 
Luther,  Palmerston  with  Wolsey  or  Imioon  P  If  we  dare  do  so,  we 
must  be  content  to  see  our  greatest  men  dwindle  before  the  giants 
of  these  unintellectual  times. 

J.  M.  S.  rejoices  in  arguing  reductione  ad  absurdum,  and  in  one 
of  his  conclusions  observes,  sagely  enough  in  itself,  "  That  which 
fosters  intellectual  culture  in  the  multitude  cannot  impede  it  in  the 
few."  Bemark,  now,  upon  this  point,  that  whatever  increases  the 
knowledge  of  the  many  necessitates  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  who  will  be  recognized  as  great,  and,  there- 
fore, enhances  the  difficulty  of  attaining  greatness.  Again  the  same 
distinction  is  more'  hardly  gained,  because  there  are  many  more 
competitors  to  be  overcome.  Once  more,  the  width  of  culture  re- 
quired in  our  times  hinders  intensity  of  study,  and  in  so  far  acts  as 
an  occasioning  cause  of  the  levelness  of  men's  status  among  us. 

J.  M.  S.  again  strives  to  represent  us  as  arguing  a  case  tantamount 
to  asserting  that  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  is  most  pro- 
doctire  of  great  men,  which  we  do  not.    Great  men  overleap  the ' 
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barriera  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  appear  as  Herodotaa, 
(Jbaucer,  St.  Auenstine,  Aquinas,  St.  Colnmba,  Greorge  Bachanan* 
Mohammed,  Tell,  Toussnint  TOvertare,  Peter  the  Great,  &c. ;  bat 
in  an  age  of  general  intellectual  culture  opportunities  are  fewer, 
inducements  are  leps  intense,  and  human  capacity  is  less  capable  of 
taking  the  yast  steoH  whirh  give  precedency.  It  is  poosible  now-a- 
days  to  be  a  Louis  Napoleon,  but  not  a  Cromwell ;  a  Lincoln,  not  a 
'Washington ;  a  Jefferson  Davis,  not  a  Hofer;  an  Otho  of  Greece, 
but  not  an  Alexander ;  a  Brougham,  but  not  a  Demosthenes ;  a 
Kant,  but  not  a  Socrates  ;  a  Marochetti,  not  a  Phidias ;  a  Momy, 
not  a  Machiavelli ;  a  Goldwin  Smith,  not  a  Yico ;  an  Alexander 
Smith,  not  a  Bums ;  a  Dalhousie,  but  not  a  Olive ;  a  Cobden,  but 
not  an  Adam  Smith ;  a  Frith,  but  not  the  Baphael.  The  question 
is  not,  of  course,  one  of  absolute  measurement.  Gulliyer  was  great 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Lilliput,  little  in  the  society  of  the  Brobdig- 
nagians  ;  Greene  was  a  mighty  dramatist,  till  Shakespere  roee  and 
outshone  his  fame.  Hayley  was  great  among  Giffordu,  Logans, 
Wolcots,  Wartons,  Beatties,  Macphersons,  Cottons,  &c.,  but  not 
among  Coopers,  Bums,  Crabbes,  &c.  Palmerston  is  great  among 
Bussells,  Stsitleys,  Woods,  Argylls,  &o, ;  could  he  have  been  great 
beside  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke  P  or  was  he  great  beside  Canning,  Huskiason, 
Wellington  P  Could  Louis  Napoleon  have  been  where  he  is  had 
DantoDS,  Mirabeaus,  Marats,  Bobespierres,  Camots.  Ac,  stood  in 
the  places  of  Momy  and  the  other  tools  of  the  coup  d^ilat  t  Could 
WDxes  be  a  hero  if  there  were  Biakes  or  NeWns  among  us  nowP 
Could  Tupper  be  the  most  popular  (».e.,  the  most  numerous  editioned 
poet)  of  any  time  but  ourn  P  While  Scott's  novels  fail  to  delight 
the  ''London  Journalists,"  Miss  Braddon's  succeed.  While 
Shakespeare  is  played  to  roarse  audiences — "  Hamlet,"  and  "Borneo 
and  Juliet,"  and  "  Othello  '  scarce  gaining  sufferance — the  *'  Colleen 
Bawn,"  the  "Peep  O'Day,"  the  '*  Dead  Heart,"  and  other  sensational 
dramas  draw  crowded  houses,  and  win  immense  fortunes.  We  have 
no  need  to  depreciate  the  present  age.  We  have  only  to  prove  that 
the  relation,  greatnets,  is  less  freouently  and  less  readily  attainable 
in  au  age  or  general  intell»'ctual  culture  than  in  past  ages,  when 
knowledge  was  not  so  widely  sown  abroad  among  the  people. 
Trench,  Airord,  Maurice,  Kinfcsley,  Hayward,  Jeffrey,  Mcrfiooll, 
Brimley,  <fec.,  did  or  do  not  write  worse  than  Addison,  Steele,  or 
Goldsmith,  but  have  they  the  same  pre-eminency  yielded  themP 
Jowett  is  not  less  emdite,  it  is  said,  than  Porson,  but  baa  he  the 
same  adulation  and  fawning  given  to  him,  though  his  character  is 
as  pure  as  the  light  of  the  dawning  da^  P  Does  any  historian— 
Carlyle,  Grote,  Merivale,  Mure,  Froude,  Alison— receive  the  anb* 
mission  of  men's  hearts  like  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Bobertaon.  or  even 
Bussell,  in  former  days  P  Do  queens  and  nobles  now-a-daya  press 
their  be^t  services  on  Butlers  and  Beatties,  on  Priors  and  Thomsons  P 
Essential  greatness — ^tbe  greatness  of  a  glorious  life  in  the  higheat 
and  noblest,  because  the  holiest  sense — may  be  acquired  by  all  of 
us,  however  lowly  our  station  or  humble  our  lot.    hk  that  we  are 
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ikroiired  bj  the  wide  cnltare  of  the  present  day,  and  let  us  be 
thankful  tfaiat  it  ie  so.  Had  our  opponents  defined  greatness,  and 
adroeated  snch  an  idea  as  this,  our  pen  would  have  had  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  before  it.  We  thank  our  readers  for  their  patience,  and 
retire.  Touchsto^x. 

KXOATIVX  BXPLT. 

"  The  pAst  will  alwayt  win 
A  g\orj  from  its  being  far, 
Aod  orb  into  the  perfeot  star 
We  isw  not,  when  wo  moTod  tbereiB." — Ix  MaiMuaif. 

The  unavoidable  imperfection  of  Isnguage  as  a  symbol  of  thought 
has  been  made  use  of  by  the  writers  on  the  affirmative  side  of  wis 
debate,  to  the  effect  of  really  avoiding,  though  apparently  meeting;, 
the  question  at  issue.  It  is  unnecessary  to  oetermine  whether  this 
be  the  result  of  design  on  the  part  of  these  writers,  or  only  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  vague  ana  confused  ideas.  The  relativity  of  the 
term  greatness  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  sophistry.  AU  the 
supporters  of  the  affirmative  side  have  lost  themselves  in  this  mase, 
and,  mistaking  shadow  for  substance,  have  fought  valiantly  with 
the  wind.  This  theiAe  forms  the  opening  note  of  *'  Touchstone's  " 
srticle,  and  is  sounded  by  his  auxiliaries,  with  more  or  less  con* 
tinuity,  onwards  through  the  whole  course  of  the  discussion,  till  X. 
doses  by  a  vi^rous  harping,  or  rather  pounding,  on  the  same  key. 
Our  friend  J.  M.  S.  has  already  hinted  at  the  errors  wbioh  lurk  m 
this  view  of  ihe  subject;  but  as  it  forms  a  cardinal  point  in  the 
argument  of  our  adversaries,  it  may  be  advisable  to  examine 
it  somewhat  minutely. 

On  referring  to  "  Touchstone  "  (p.  28),  we  find — "  It  is  only  so  far 
as  a  man  excels  the  foremost  of  the  mediocrities  out  of  whom  ne  flings 
himsejf,  that  he  is  reckoned  great."  B.  8.  also  tries  to  arffue  to  the 
same  effect,  though  he  feels  himself  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
even  where  this  palpable  superiority  does  not  exist,  there  may  be 
true  greatness.  "  He  who  has  attained  a  high  state  of  intellectual 
culture  already  deserves  the  title  of  great,  whether  his  own  genera« 
tion  or  posterity  award  it  to  him  or  not"  (p.  106).  This  admission 
is  indeed  fatal  to  the  point  for  which  he  is  contending ;  but  in  order 
more  fully  to  show  that  the  position  taken  up  is  utterly  untenable,  let 
us  see  if  its  application  to  other  subjects  be  productive  of  satisfactory 
results.  We  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that  the  American 
continent  is  traversed  by  great  rivers,  but  we  are  now  told  that  as 
these  are  numerous,  they  lose  their  character  of  greatness,  and  sink 
into  mere  mediocrity.  On  the  same  principle,  to  take  an  arrow  from 
the  quiver  of  our  adversaries,  the  merchant  princes  of  our  com- 
mercial cities  are  paupers  compared  with  the  highland  chief  whose 
rent-roll  of  £1,000  places  him  at  the  head  of  his  clsn.  Surely  this 
is  something  like  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  !  The  flaw,  we  apprehend, 
lies  in  the  adoption  of  an  erroneous  criterion  of  greatness.  Let  us 
suppose  two  minds  of  equal  natural  capacity  equally  developed ;  let 
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Ihe  ooe  act  liis  p«rt  in  the  worid  in  Alfred's  reign,  and  ^  etiier  in 
our  own  time.  The  relation  of  these  two  to  their  reapeetiTe  oontem- 
porariea  wonld  be  rery  different.  According  to  the  doetrine  of  the 
aiBrmatire  aide,  one  of  them  might  be  a  great  man,  while  the  other 
was  a  veiT  common-place  individual.  Yet  the  relation  sabsiating 
between  themselTes  is  a  relation  of  equality ;  in  other  wordu,  they 
are  in  reality  equally  great.    This  truth,  from  a  somewhat  different 

eoint  of  yiew,  is  well  stated  by  "Adam  Bede"  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
is  article.  It  is  thus  evident  that,  in  estimating  greatness,  some- 
thing more  requires  to  be  taken  into  account  tlum  the  one  simjile 
r^ation  which  a  mind  sustains  to  those  immediately  around  it. 
We  must  also  institute  a  com]^arison  between  the  competing 
claimants  themselves,  howerer  widely  separated  }fj  the  lapse  <» 
time..  Having  made  this  explanation,  we  may,  without  danger, 
concede  the  point,  *'  that  it  is  much  more  difficidt  to  attain  a  posi- 
tion of  eminence--or,  in  other  words,  to  be  accounted  great — now, 
than  it  was  in  bygone  ages  ;*'  merely  remarking  that  apparent  and 
real  greatness  are  not  identical. 

Could  a  real  case  be  found  corresponding  to  the  sapposititious  one 
above  mentioned,  it  would  doubtless  be  seen  .thst  tne  man  of  the 

£  resent  day  possessed  a  much  larger  amount  of  objective  truth  than 
is  predecessor,  though  the  subjective  development  of  eiach  would 
be  equiiL  This  superioriW  in  the  number  or  facts  known  would 
raise  nim  to  a  higher  platKyrm,  from  which  he  might  prosecute  his 
researches,  and  ihe  continual  progress  of  discovery  would  place 
within  his  reach  manifold  advantages  for  the  further  increase  of  his 
greatness.  In  this  respect  it  may  emnhatically  be  said,  that  the 
{general  cultnre  of  the  age,  instead  of  oeiog  an  adverse  influence, 
IS  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  his  development. 

The  low  value  of  greatness  aa  a  marketable  oommoditr  in  the 
present  diy,  is  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  amrm&tive 
side.  In  view  of  the  biographies  of  Milton,  Savage,  Johnston, 
Goldsmith,  Chatterton,  and  others,  it  seems  strange  that  such  an 
argument  should  have  been  adduced.  Surely  some  enterprising 
publisher  of  our  dav  could  be  found  who  would  haxard  £5  on  a 
"  Paradise  liOst"! — Jklilton,  after  much  difficulty,  got  that  sum  for 
his.  Authors  are  not  now  hiding  in  garrets  to  escape  from  duns 
and  bailiffs,  those  evil  spirits  that  were  wont  to  haunt  the  precincts 
of  Grub  Street.  These,  happily,  are  events  that  have  no  parallel 
in  our  time.  19'or  do  we  participate  in  the  anxiety  expressed  bj 
"  Touchstone,"  lest  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  should  exhaust 
the  field  of  knowledge,  ifo  one  can  allow  his  powers  to  lie  unused,  his 
capacities  to  remain  undeveloped,  on  the  ground  that  there  ia  no 
work  for  him  to  do.  An  intellectual  Alexander,  weeping  beeauae 
he  has  no  more  worlds  of  science,  art,  literature,  history,  Ac,  to 
conouer,  is  a  j^enomenon  about  which  this  world  need  not  trouble 
itseu. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  advert  to  the  other  arguments 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  affirmative  side,  as  these  have  aLready  bean 
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aammented  on  and  discussed  in  the  oonrse  of  the  debate.  We 
leare  the  subject,  in  the  belief  that  the  affirmatiye  writers  Iixtb 
faOed  to  make  good  their  thesis.  The  onus  of  proof  certainly  liei 
on  them,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  evidence  led  is  insuiBcient. 
The  subject,  doobtlesii,  is  one  in  which  there  is  room  for  difference 
of  opinion.  In  particular  with  reference  to  the  derelopment  of  the 
imaginatiTe  faculty,  and  the  production  of  poetry,  there  appears 
great  reason  to  beheve  that  general  culture  does  more  eru  than 
good.  The  question,  in  this  limited  form,  is  ablj  argued  bj 
Macaiday  in  the.  introductory  part  of  his  nsfty  <^  Milton.  Bnt» 
with  this  exception,  we  do  not  see  how  the  amrmatire  answer  can 
be  substantiated. 

In  the  debate,  one  hicrhly  commendable  trait  of  character  waa 
exhibited,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence.  We 
refer  t-o  the  considerate  care  manifested  by  X.  lest  "the  views 
which  he  holds  on  this  question  should  exert  any  depresaing  or 
repressing  influence  upon  the  young  and  ardent.*'  A.  knows  b^ter 
than  we  do  the  extent  and  weight  of  his  influence ;  to  us,  indeed, 
it  is  "  an  unknown  quantity."  vVe  earnestly  join  with  him  in  Uie 
hope  that  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  will  not  be  hindered  in 
their  development  by  his  enunciation  of  "the  views  which  he 
holds.**  Baphaxl. 


IPoIiiixs. 


18  THE  PEEMANENT  CONNECTION  OF  THE  BEITISH 
COLONIES  WITH  THE  MOTflEE  COUNTEY  DE- 
8IEUJBLEP 

▲niBMATTVS  ABTICLX. — ^IV. 

I9  order  to  a  fair  and  impartial  discussion  of  this  subject,  to 
interesting  and  so  important  to  an  Englishman,  whether  colonist  or 
not,  it.  is  extremely  ae^irable  and  quite  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  future  of  the  British  colonies  we  are  considering ;  and 
that  in  arguing  for  or  against  their  permanent  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  by  means  of  comparisons  and  analogies  instituted 
between  the  ancients  and  the  effect  of  their  colonisation,  and  of 
Britain  and  hers,  it  is  very  important  to  observe  how  far  the  analogy 
between  the  ps«t  and  the  present  does  in  reality  extend ;  and  to 
Bcruf.iDise  carefully  every  pomt  of  professed  resemblance  in  the  two 
periods,  and  ascertain  whether  or  no  the  resemblance  is  exact,  or 
wht  tlt<  r  there  are  not  many  circumstances  peculiar  to  each,  which 
vill  considerably  modify  the  result  of  our  reasoning.    We  think 
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that  there  exist  great  and  marked  differences  between  all  the 
colonies  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  and  our  own*  and  it  is  on 
this  acooont  that  we  believe  the  permanent  connection  of  the 
colonies  with  the  mother  country  to  be  beneficial,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  desired  by  both.  We  would  only  observe  that,  as  far  as 
we  understana  the  subject,  the  permanent  connection  sought  to  be 
maintained  between  Borne  ana  her  colonies  was  very  different 
from  that  proposed  by  Britain,  which  appears  to  us  to  come  nearer 
to  that  given  as  the  characteristic  of  Greek  and  Phcenician  colonizsr 
tion,  via. :  **  A  bond  of  natural  sympathies,  language,  religion,  and 
mutual  interests,  and  which  are  aeclared  to  have  been  so  eminently 
successful  in  their  results." 

We  would  adduce  the  following  reasons  as  tending  to  ^how  the 
desirability  of  a  permanent  connection  of  the  British  colonies  with 
the  mother  country. 

1.  No  British  colony  has  yet  attained  sufficient  growth,  either  in 
point  of  niunbers  or  of  political  importance,  to  govern  itself  inter- 
nally and  externally.  At  present  our  colonies  do  govern  themselves 
internally,  and  this  internal  government  has,  we  are  ready  to  admit, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  proved  amply  sufficient,  and  been  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  results ;  though,  in  some  one  or  two  instances, 
as  recently  seen  in  Canada  and  Cape  Colony,  it  has  shown  more  of 
the  impetuosity  and  folly  of  youth  than  the  calnmess  and  wisdom 
of  mature  age;  demonstrating  that,  even  as  regards  internal 
government,  our  oldest  colonies  have  yet  to  learn  wisdom  by 
experience — wisdom  which  the  mdther  country  bought  dearly. 

That  the  British  colonies  are  not  able  at  present  to  govern  them- 
selves externally  with  effect,  that  is,  to  take  their  place,  and  be 
reckoned  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  all  comers,  we  think  is  sufficiently  evident  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  detailed 

Sroof  of  the  statement.  That  they  ever  will  be  able  successfully  to 
o  so,  we  consider  extremely  doubtful ;  because  nearly  every  colony 
we  now  possess  is  as  large,  and  the  majority  of  them  many  times 
larger,  than  the  mother  country;  while  to  defend  this  extensive 
tract  of  land  there  are  not,  in  the  greater  number  of  our  colonies,  and 
taking  the  defenders  as  Britons,  in  no  case  above  one-tenth  of  the 
papuuUicn,  either  civilian  or  military,  that  are  considered  requisite 
for  the  defence  of  our  own  shores,  which  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
assailed  by  a  foreign  foe,  than  those  of  an  outlying  and  weak  colony. 
That  a  colony  recently  erected  into  a  nationality,  whether  republican 
or  monarchical,  wotdd  present  an  almost  irresistible  attraction  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  any  of  the  great  powers,  those  at  all  conversant 
with  human  nature,  or  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the  past 
history  of  their,  or  even  of  our  own  country,  and  of  the  efiorta 
made  by  each  for  supremacy  and  territorial  aggrandizement,  will  at 
once  adunit.  That  a  colony  would  be  able  to  resist  a^^ession  suc- 
cessfully is  highly  improbable ;  and  even  if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  so 
impoverished  with  the  expenses  of  war,  as  to  be  materially  impeded 
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in  its  career  of  prosperity.  The  recent  dispute  with  America, 
about  the  seizure  on  board  the  "Trent/*  shows  both  the  eager- 
ness of  the  one  country  to  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of  another, 
and  the  inability  of  a  colonjr  to  defend  itself.  There  was  yety 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  either  Canadians  or  Englishmen,  that 
the  Americans,  though  professing  the  same  religion,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  descended  from,  the  same  stock,  meditated  a 
descent  upon  Canada ;  they  were,  in  fact,  urged  to  it  by  their  own 
press  ;  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that,  without  the  aid  of  Britain, 
the  people  of  Canada,  though  they  misht  haye  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  inyasion  for  a  time,  would  eyentually  haye  had  to  succumb  to 
the  krger  and  stronger  power.  And  the  nation,  instead  of  enjoying 
its  newly  acquired  independence  and  liberty,  would  find  itself  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  and  tyrannical  conqueror.  For  these  reasons 
we  think  a  separation  from  the  mother  country  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  colony. 

2.  A  separation  would  be  highly  injurious  also  to  the  interests  of 
the  mother  country.  At  present,  as  is  well  shown  by  "  L'Ouyrier," 
the  benefits  of  traae,  &c.,  are  reciprocated ;  and  though  this  may  be 
said  of  our  commercial  dealings  with  other  nations,  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  eyen  in  these,  as  well  as  in  our  colonies,  we  are  the 
gainers,  and  are  always  likely  to  command  a  ready  market  for  our 
manufactures,  and  to  obtain  the  raw  material  whence  we  choose ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  eyent  of  a  war  arising  in  these 
uewly  created  nationalities,  our  trade  would  sufibr  immensely, 
and  our  working  classes  be  reduced  to  wretchedness  and  want. 
The  present  seyere  distress  in  Lancashire,  and  the  American 
war,  IS  a  pertinent  case.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
eyent  of  a  war  breaking  out,  either  ciyil  or  by  an  act  of  ag^ssion, 
or  insult  of  a  foreign  power  upon  any  newly  erected  nationality, 
England  would,  by  the  principles  of  international  law,  have 
no  right  whateyer  to  intenere  Detween  the  contending  partiest 
eaeh  coantry,  when  acknowledged  as  a  nation,  being  supposed 
eapable  of  guarding  its  affairs  without  the  interference  ox  any 
other  power,  and,  therefore,  England  of  herself  would  be  as 
powerlesfli  to  interfere,  as  she  now  acknowledges  she  is  between 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of  America.  If  England 
did  interfere,  she  would  be  frequently  put  to  the  expense 
and  loss,  both  in  men  and  money,  of  a  sanguinary  campaign* 
widiofat  reaping  any  substantial  adyantage  to  herself  thereby. 
These  wars,  we  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying,  would  be  frequent ;  for 
as  our  colonies  are  numerous,  the  new  nationalities  would  oe  nume- 
-roua  also;  and  eaeh  in  turn  would  form  the  object  of  attack  of 
ambitious  and  coyetous  enemies.  Meanwhile,  the  trade  of  this 
country  would  suffer  seyerely,  our  merchants  would  be  ruined,  and 
our  people  reduced  to  the  brink  of  stanration;  we  should  continually 
be  in  danger  of  being  unexpectedly  depmed  of  a  market  for  our 
manufactured  goods,  or  cut  off  from  the  means  of  obtaining  supplies 
^Mth  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  the  yariooa  articles  of  oolonial 
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produM  whioh,  in  the  mAJority  of  oases,  form  the  staple  of  what  we 
denommate  the  necessaries  of  life.    To  revert  again  to  cotton.    It 
IB  well  known  that  England  is  now  depen4ing  almost  entirely  npon 
her  colooies  for  the  supply  of  thia  necessary  article ;  and  that  it  is 
her  great  object  to  promote  its  cultivation  in  her  colonies  to  the 
fbllest  extent  practicable,  so  that  she  may  be  independent  of  all 
other  countries  for  the  supply  of  that  upon  which  millions  of  her 
inhabitants  do  now,  and  are  ever  likely  to,  depend  for  their  daily 
auppoirt.    Sever  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  give  them 
their  independence,  and  reckon  them  among  the  nations,  and  all 
this  is  lost,  the  work  of  years  is  undone  at  once,  and  is  liable  to  be 
destroyed  at  any  time  in  a  moment ;  England  being  placed  in  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  the  nation^  as  uie  now  is  with  the  States 
of  America.    Thus  it  is  manifestly  to  our  own  interest  to  maintain 
a  permanent  connection  with  our  colonies.    They  are  the  source  of 
our  greatness,  and  have  ever  been  considered  so  by  our  enemies, 
who,  not  daring  to  invade  our  own  shores,  have  attempted  to 
destroy  onr  national  greatness  and  rob  us  of  our  territories  by 
making  an  attack  upon  our  colonies :  but  as  the  benefits  of  union 
are,  as  we  have  shown,  reciprocal,  so  the  evils  of  separation  would 
be  mutual  also ;  the  colony  would  be  rent  by  intestme  division,  or 
menaced  by  foreign  invasion ;  the  home  country  would  be  crippled 
in  trade,  troubled  with  vexatious  disputes,  or  ruined  by  continual 
warfare. 

3.  fiv  a  separation  of  the  colonies,  the  civilization  of  mankind  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  would  be  retarded.  Thia  civilization 
has  reference  as  well  to  the  extension  of  the  English  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  and  benefits  of  trade  conveyed  to  the  remotest 
auarters  of  the  globe,  as  to  clearing  and  cultivating  the  soil  of 
iie  district  chosen  for  a  colony,  so  that  it  may  produce,  in  the 
greatest  possible  abundance,  those  things  necessary  to  the  support 
and  comfort  of  the  human  race.  The  more  the  earth  is  ooltiTatad, 
tiie  more,  caterU  paribuM^  will  man  be  civilized,  and  the  sooner  will 
the  savage  yield  himself  to  the  ameliorating  inflnences  of  eivi- 
liaation.  Such,  then,  is  the  object  which  every  nation,  forming  a 
colony,  ought  to  have  in  view.  By  separating  the  colonise  from 
Britam,  this  great  end  would  be  rendered  very  difBcnlt,  if  not  im- 
possible of  attainment ;  and  this  would  be  caused  by  the  want  of 
Uiboorers,  and  the  necessity  of  a  young  nation  keeptnjo^  ite  territory 
within  sueh  limits  as  it  was  well  able  to  defend.  It  is  due  only  to 
the  connection  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country  that  emi- 
grants are  found  willing  to  leave  "  their  own,  their  native  land,'*  to 
brave  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  some  far^cST 
and  unknown  land.  He  teels  that  he  ii  still  an  Englishman ;  that 
the  same  laws  will  protect  him  from  oppression  and  wrong  aa  pro- 
tect the  millions  of  nis  country  at  home ;  that  he  is  a  free  maa,  suad 
la  certain  to  remain  so,  so  long  aa  he  can  call  himself  a  British 
colonist.  It  is  thus  that  our  colooies  have  hitherto  been  ao  pros- 
perous, both  in  population  and  wealth.   The  emigrant  £m1s  thai  his 
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property  is  secure,  none  cUoring  to  make  him  afraid.  He  is  thus 
ukduoed  to  extend  his  settilemeot^  and  to  bring  a  larger  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  under  cultivation  than  he  otherwise  would  be  inclined 
to  do ;  and  ae  he  is  at  the  same  time  certain  of  a  ready  and  profitable 
market  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colony,  he  is, 
therefore,  ea^er  to  raise  this  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  maximum, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity }  and  thus  both  himself  and  mankind 
at  large  are  gjreatly  benefited. 

Semove  this  dependence  of  the  colony  upon  the  mother  country, 
and  all  these  benefits  will  disappear  altogether,  or  become,  at  best, 
extremely  uncertain.  In  the  early  stages  of  a  new  and  independent 
nation  there  would  be  rery  few  enticements  to  the  Englisnman  to 
emigrate,  but  many  considerations  which  would  induce  nim  to  stay 
at  home.  It  is  only,  as  before  stated,  because  the  colonies  are 
under  the  protection  of  Britain,  that  he  does  so ;  and  that  that  is  the 
case  is  seen,  when  we  compare  the  few,  very  few,  who  settle  in  foreign 
eountries,  and  the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  ifho  of  late  years 
have  emigrated  to  what  were  once  known  as  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea,  where  every  inducement  likely  to  allure  the  emigrant  was 
held  forth,  compared  with  those  who  emigrated  to  Canada  and  New 
Zealand,  where  they  knew  that  though  a  life  of  severe  toil  for 
several  jears  awaited  them,  they  were  certain  in  the  end  that  they 
might  ait  in  peace  under  the  shadow  of  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 
By  lessening  the  number  of  emigrants,  we  should,  in  a  short  time, 
find  ourselves  with  a  surplus  population,  and  no  means  of  ridding 
ourselves  of  it  f  the  consequence  being  that  the  country  would  be 
impoveri^ed,  and  the  weiuth  and  oomfort  of  the  people  aiminished ; 
while  the  waste  nlaces  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being  made  to  blossom 
as  the  rose,  would  still j>roduce  nothing  but  the  thorn  and  the  brier. 

Lastly.  The  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country 
would  only  produce  ill-will  and  animosity,  and  probably  bloodshed, 
between  tne  old  and  new  country.  That  the  colonies  have  now  a 
strong  feeling  of  friendship,  brotherhood,  and  attachment  to  the 
mother  country  has  been  manifested  in  many  diferent  ways,  and 
needs  no  argument  to  prove  ^  that  the  only  colony  which  has  obtained 
her  independence  has  been  continually  vsMuting  op  itself,  rilif  v^ing, 
and  taking  every  opportunity  to  insult  and  annoy  the  mother 
country  is  also  a  met ;  and  though  this  may  not  prove  that  all  would 
follow  the  example  of  one,  we  yet  think  such  a  result  highly 
probable  -,  for  man,  new  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authori^,  is  prone 
to  rash  and  headstrong  acts.  B.  S. 

KBOATITB  ABTICLB. — IV. 

Wb  are  not  so  much  inclined  as  our  opponents  to  rate  highly  the 
Tsloe  of  Britain  to  her  eoloniea,  as  dependencies  upon  her,  nor  the 
value  of  these  colonies  to  Britain  herself;  and,  on  a  candid  view  of 
their  mutual  relations,  we  are  compelled  to  give  our  adherence  to 
t^  negative  of  this  q/oestion. 
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A  comparison  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  the  argnments  on  the  other  side. 
The  slow  progress,  if  not  stagnant  conoition,  of  the  former,  shows 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  dependent  connection ;  while  the  wealth 
and  rapid  rise  of  the  latter  demonstrate  the  good  flowing  from  an 
independent  and  self-contained  existence.  The  marked  omission  ci 
any  explanation  of  the  state  of  Canada,  and  Cape  Colony  also,  in 
the  three  affirmatiYe  papers,  and  the  exposure  of  the  fuUeies  of 
these  papers,  as  to  the  United  States,  by  "  M.  H."  and  "  S.  S.,"  prore 
the  weakness  of  our  opponents'  case.  Look  at  the  top  of  page  49  by 
"  L'Ouyrier."  "  Nay,  who  can  gainsay,"  &o.,  is  an  unnecessary  and 
worthless  inquiry,  and  from  "  Looking  back,"  &e..  to  the  end  of  th6 
paragraph,  only  calls  forth  a  smile  of  derision.  We  should  be  f^ad 
to  hand  orer  "  L'OuTrier  "  to  the  Bourbons  and  the  King  of  IVunsia ; 
for  such  ideas  as  he  expresses  are  unworthy  of  eyery  liberally 
minded  man.  Towards  the  foot  of  page  126,  "  B.  K."  trots  out  in 
somewhat  similar  style.  "No  one,"  Ac.,  is  nonsense  like  the 
inquiry,  "Nay,  who  can,"  &c.  We  have  not  heard  any  good 
reasons  for  the  negatiye  answer  to  the  question,  "  Were  Caniula,*' 
Ae.,  and  certainly  "H.  K."  has  giyen,us  none.  "  B.  K."  is  right 
not  to  dwell  upon  "the  loss  we  are  now  sustaining  by  the  United 
States  no  longer  belonging  to  us."  If  it  had  been  "  apparent,"  he 
would  hftye  enlarged  on  it.  "Cadmus,"  at  pp.  IdO — 132,  and 
"  S.  S.,"  at  page  267,  state  and  proye  this  portion  of  their  case  welL 
"  L'Ouyrier  s "  first  two  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  benefits  of 
colonisation,  which  does  not  affect  the  amrmatiye  side  of  the 
question ;  and  it  is  only  from  "  The  security,"  &c.,  down  to  the  top 
of  page  49,  that  his  paper  applies  to  the  subject  at  all, — and  eren 
that  only  in  the  first  stages  or  a  colony's  existence.  To  say  that  the 
chief  cause  of  England's  prosperity,  her  greatness,  is  her  colonies, 
draws  a  sigh  of  pity  from  our  breast.  The  fact  of  the  Britisli 
colonies  being  the  most  happy  and  prosperous  communities  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  is  due  to  totaUy  different  causes,  namely,  the 
colonists  being  Britons,  and  coming  from  Britain — and  all  which 
that  implies— and  not  their  connection  with  Britain.  Lastly. 
"  L'Ouyrier  "  outrageously  minifies  past,  present,  and  future  in  the 
inquiry,  "  To  what  can  we  ascribe,"  &o.  How  he  can  ascribe  the 
"^past  and  present  greatness  of  England,  and  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  her  colonies,  to  the  permanence  (thereby  meaning 
ftiture  permanence)  of  their  connection,  seems  to  us  unmtelligible. 
"  Adam  Bede  "  complacently  informs  us  that  "  we  haye  used  argu- 
ment and  satire."  Heayen  deliyer  us  from  such  argument  and  sudi 
satire! 

On  the  general  question  we  may  make  a  few  remarks.  It  is  not 
In  the  nature  of  tnings  that  the  trsde  between  Britain  and  her 
43olonie6  should  be  ^at  and  beneficial,  simply  on  account  of  her 
goremmental  relation.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  British 
merchants  on  the  one  hand,  and  colonial  on  the  other,  will  ferade 
simply  because  they  liye  under  one  ruler.    The  quality  and  supply 
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of  tlM  floods,  and  the  demand  for  these  alone,  will  maintain  a  trade. 
If  goods  produced  or  manufactured  by  the  colonies  are  bad,  British 
merohants  will  go  elsewhere  for  better;  or,  if  the  demand  for 
eolonial  exports  fail,  they  will  stop  their  trade,  and  satisfy  their 
oiistomers  with  other  oountries'  exports.  Again,  if  British  exports 
&U  in  worth,  or  if  there  be  no  demand  for  them  by  the  colonies,  the 
eolonial  merchants  will  adopt  a  similar  coarse,  tf  Britain  and  her 
colonies  supply  the  best  article  at  the  cheapest  and  fairest  price,  the 
i^le  worla  will  trade  with  them ;  if  tiiey  do  not,  they  will  not 
trade  with  eren  each  other.  It  has  been  said«  that  the  dinerence  of 
the  products  of  Britain  and  her  colonies,  from  climate  and  other 
natmnd  causes,  should  create  a  mutual  dependence  and  relationship. 
Such  would  be  the  case  were  all  the  rest  of  the  world  water ;  but  as 
otli^r  parts  of  the  world  hare  the  same  soil,  the  same  climate,  the 
same  products,  and  manufacture  the  same  articles,  and  all  better,  it 
may  be,  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument.  The  statistics  on 
page  907  sufBcientiy  refute  the  surplus  population  argument ;  and 
nothing  would  more  surely  tend  to  alienate  the  colonies  from 
Britain*  than  the  reviral  of  transportation.  It  has  been  said,  that 
eapitalists  in  this  country  woula  make  more  investments  in  the 
colonies  (proTided  they  remain  under  the  rule  of  this  government), 
seeing  that  they  would  be  better  protected,  and  retain  their  appeals 
to  laws  better  known  and  easier  of  application.  This,  in  some 
respects,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  much  capitid 
is  Tentnred  in  North  and  South  America,  E^pt,  Continental 
boundaries,  and  Asia,  where  many  barriers  might  mterrene  between 
the  inyester  and  his  property.  As  we  have  said  already,  if  money 
is  to  be  gained,  money  will  be  invested — it  matters  not  where, 
whether  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  on  the  borders  of  China  and 
Siberia,  or  in  a  Confederate  loan ! 

The  relations  between  the  colonial  assemblies  and  the  British 
gorenunent  are  at  all  times  delicate,  while  the  system  of  government 
by  the  Queen  is  complicated.  There  is  first,  in  the  colonies,  the 
legislature,  and  the  viceroy,  governor-general,  or  other  official ;  and 
then  in  Britain  the  Queen,  as  represented  by  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  British  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Their  powers,  their  modes  of  working,  are  diverse. 
Some  can  veto,  while  some  can  only  damp  or  damage,  the  resolutions 
of  another.  But  all  have  some  voice.  The  management  of  the 
colonies  forms  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  yet  the  most  unknown 
and  abstruse  parts  of  our  legislative  business.  The  Kaffir  war,  the 
troubles  in  iNew  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada,  have  furnished 
oar  rulers  with  tedious  and  unrequited  labour.  The  colonies 
Bisv  yield  a  substantial  return,  though  it  is  difficult  of  calculation 
tnu  precarious,  but  we  should  think  it  is  nlore  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  yearly  expenditure  of  £4,000,000  for  their  defence. 

The  »gis  of  a  mighty  power,  and  the  banian  tree  shooting  her 
bmches  down  and  fixing  them  in  the  ground,  have  been  paraded 
ss  images  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  and 
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on  their  permaneBt  connection  depend,  we  are  told»  oiTilisAtum  and 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race  for  time  and  eternity.  The  forawr 
ideas  are  vicions ;  and  the  latter,  though  patriotic,  are  untrue,  and 
oertainly  not  cosmopolitan. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  colonies,  which  arv  in  a  fit  state 
for  untrammelled  self-government,  can  be  in  danser  of  hieiag  their 
national  independence  fur  many  years  to  some.  So  nation  in  these 
days  would  be  ao  foolish  at  to  attempt  the  total  subjngation  of  a 
state  whose  citizens  inherit  the  love  ot  freedom,  aie  mea  innred  to 
toil,  and  in  their  spirit  and  their  frames  possess  the  dannlless 
courage  of  the  British  race.  Even  though  conquered,  such  a  state 
would  be  a  thorn  in  the  oppressor's  side,  which  it  would  iaia  be 
soon  quit  of.  On  the  other  hand,  Britain, -in  the  hour  of  invaaioDt 
must  ever  rely  on  herself,  and  lean  on  no  external  supporL  Lst 
her  spend  her  tressure  in  presenting  a  compact  phalanx,  and  not  a 
scattered  array,  and  she  need  fear  no  enemy.  The  eivilicalio*  of 
the  world,  and  the  making  happv  the  human  race,  is  not  bequeathed 
to  one  nation.  The  patent  of  tais  work  has  not  been  confided  to 
Britain.  That  she  has  done,  and  will  do  much  lor  these  ends,  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  doubt ;  ^ut  the  progress  of  maa  is  ia  higher  and 
abler  hands.  The  English  language  may  be  spoken  orer  all  tbs 
world ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  may  be  the  most  distinguiahiag  featuse  ia 
the  races  of  the  world's  future,  but  not  because  nations  will  be 
dependent  upon  Britain.  The  colonies  born  of  her,  the  draea- 
dencies  created  by  her,  will  go  forth,  and  viewing  ber  aa  ueir 
model^yet  a  model  to  be  improved  upon — ^willpeo^e,  civilise,  and 
christianize  the  world,  when  the  bonda  which  unite  them  to  hev 
have  been  broken,  and  she  hers^f  may  be  a  thing  of  the  pe^t. 


ABE  BANDS  OF  HOPE,  AS  AT  PRESENT  OONSTntTTED 
AND  CONDUCTED,  GENEEALLY  BENEFICIAL  P 

▲FTIBKATiyS  ASnCLY*— 'in. 

Is  order  fairlj  to  discuss  this  Question,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire, 

1.  What  pnnciples  are  taught  by  the  conductors  of  Baada  of 
Hope? 

2.  Is  the  policy  pursued  consistent  witk  the  object,  and  wiA 
moral  principles  in  general  P 

We  observe  that  the  great  and  cardinal  principle  of  BuiAs  of 
Hope  is  "  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liqaora**  'Hiat  the 
inculcation  of  the  duty  of  abstinence  is  calculated  to  benefit  society 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  reasonable  man. 
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The  isniunenible  evils  flowing  from  the  ma&ufactura,  sale,  and 
me  of  intoxicating  drink,  are  so  gi^antio  and  disaatroua,  ^at  any 
effort  to  diflsoade  either  young  or  old  from  their  use  cannot  but  l>e 
beneficial  in  its  inflaence  npon  society.  The  benefit  resulting  froa 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  certainly  infinitely  less  than  the 
bane,  and  any  controversy  on  that  point  is  as  needless  as  a  coatro- 
venr  on  the  question,  "  Do  we  exist  ?" 

Tnis  ground  is  fully  admitted  by  the  writer  of  the  negative  article, 
"William."  He  says  there  is  no  dispute  on  the  propriety  of 
pre-oocupying  the  young  mind  against  tne  use  of  alconolic  dnnks, 
on  the  ground  of  the  immense  amount  of  moral  and  physical  evil 
directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  it.  The  whole  question  then  to 
be  considered  is  thia:-»Is  the  policy  pursued  by  conductors  of 
Bands  of  Hope  consistent  with  the  object  aimea  st  P  or  is  there 
anything  in  the  plans  adopted  by  the  promoters  of  these  societies 
incompatible  with  morality  or  propriety  Y 

In  reply,  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not ;  and  that  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  negative  article  writers  arise  either  from  ignorance 
or  mistake. 

The  dark  pictures  and  false  representations  of  "  Tib,"  "  William  " 
says,  are  prompted  by  an  animus  which  is  as  bsd  as  his  cognomen 
is  silly,  and  in  that  sentiment  I  fully  concur ;  except  in  one  or  two 
particulars,  his  descriptiom  of  a  Band  of  Hope  nieeting  does  not 
accord  with  the  fact.  I  am,  however,  ready  to  admit  that  occasion- 
ally there  is  more  noise  and  confusion  than  is  desirable ;  but  I  have 
been  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school  for  several  years,  and  am 
quite  Bure  that  the  noise  and  confusion  previous  to  commencing, 
and  after  concluding  our  Bands  of  Hope,  by  no  means  exceeds  the 
noise  and  confusion  which  takes  place  in  our  Sunday  schools  before 
opening  and  after  closinir.  I  regard  that  as  no  argument  against 
either  Sunday  schools  or  Bands  ot  Hope.  If,  however,  those  who 
stand  by,  and  do  nothing  in  this  movement,  would  attend  the  meet- 
ings* and  help  to  preserve  order,  this  difficulty  would  be  greatly 
obviaied.  I  am  siso  ready  to  admit  that  the  speaking  at  theae 
meeiiDga  is  not  always  first-dasa ;  but  I  believe  that  as  fair  a  share 
of  taknt  and  oommon  sense  is  exhibited  in  the  speeches  at  Band  of 
Hope  meetings  as  is  exhibited  in  the  addresses  at  our  Susday 
sehoola.  I  am  also  ready  to  admit  that  in  some  quarters  there  has 
been  an  eveeis  of  singing,  music,  and  recitatioD,  and  that  the  meet- 
ii^t  have  been  more  amusing  than  instructive.  Many  of  our  friends 
sie  deeply  awdoua  to  provide  amnsemeiits  by  innocent  means  in 
our  meetings,  and  thus  set  up  a  couoter-attraetion  to  our  eonosrt 
haUsy  and  onr  public-houae  aasnaementa.  This  may  be  an  error, 
VuK  il  femaina  to  be  proved.  If  the  aBMisementa  are  really  innooent, 
no  harm  will  be  done,  and  muck  good  most  result;  and  I  am  sue 
tfa«fc»  aa  a  wlide»  they  are  noiepen  to  mneh  objection.  I  have  never 
known  » brass  band  to  originate  in  a  Band  of  Hope,  and  shonUL 
aoeh  deprecate  anty  attempt  to  introduce  one  regnkrlv  into  tks 
maetings.    <*Tib"  will  perhspe  inlbnn  us  what  Band  of  Hope  he 
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alludes  toP  "Oranges,  tarts,  and  other  refreshments/*  are  also 
absent  from  our  meetings,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  attended 
them  now  for  ten  years.  Any  "  outrageous  parody,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  blasphemous  burlescnie  of  some  popular  hymn,"  would  also 
be  carefully  excluded.  I  wul  g^ve  your  readers  one  of  our  most 
popular  and  most  frequently  used  melodies,  that  they  may  judge 
whether  the  charge  of  enacting  a  **  blasphemous  burlesque"  be  true. 

TOUTH  GUARDED  BY  TEMPERANCE  AND  RELIGION. 

Taoe— *'  Home,  9ipeet  Home.** 

In  life*!  chanf(io)(  seuois,  In  i^ladoeM  and  tews, 

In  the  dsjB  of  <mr  childhood,  Thronfth  life's  earlj  yean; 

Whato*er  maj  retard  at,  Whoe*er  may  deride. 

Fair  (emp'ranoe  shall  goard  na,  Religion  shall  goide* 

Thongh  parents  caress  ns  The  wine-cnp  to  qnsif— 
Though  companions  shall  press  ns,  And  had  men  may  langb : 
Whoe'er  may  discard  ns.  By  onr  pledge  well  abide; 
Fair  temperance  shall  guard  as,  Religion  shall  guide. 

Temptation  and  sadness  Hay  come  in  their  power; 
And  the  bright  days  of  gladness,  Or  sorrow's  dark  hoar; 
Though  health  is  debarr'd  ns,  and  wealth  be  denied. 
Still  tomp'rance  shall  guard  ns,  Religion  shall  guide. 

Should  Iife*8  changes  tear  ns  From  kindred  and  home, 
And  the  wild  ocean  bear  us  In  lands  far  to  mam ; 
E'en  o'er  the  broad  waters  We'll  nobly  decide 
That  temp'ranee  shall  guard  us,  Religion  shall  guide. 

When  time  with  its  sorrow  And  joys  we  resign, 
To  welcome  a  morrow  which  ne'er  shall  decline, 
To  life's  closing  story  Shall  temperance  abide, 
And  to  bright  realms  of  glory  Religion  shall  guide. 

"  Tib  "  also  says  that  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  nde  for  tlis 
children  to  adhere  to  their  pledge  in  after  yean.  Tinn  is  iaooiMiA. 
Statistics  hare  been  carefully  collected  hj  the  London,  Birmiiiglnan* 
Bradford,  Sheffield,  and  other  Band  of  Hope  unions,  thoroughly 
eaq^lodin^  that  notion.  But  if  so,  it  would  not  be  a  sound  ar|ni* 
xnent  agunst  Bands  of  Hope,  unless  "  Tib  "  will  also  admit  that  the 
tust  that  the  majority  of  Sunday  school  scholars  do  not  become 
members  of  our  churches  is  proof  that  Sunday  schools  are  aoi 
generally  beneficial.  AJlow  me  now  to  reply  to  a  more  ooarteoas 
opponent,  "  William,"  who  says  that  ^e  children  are  too  j<moi( 
intelligently  to  understand  the  principles  of  total  abstinence ;  and, 
on  the  same  hypothesis,  if  Sunday  school  children  are  too  young  to 
understand  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  the 
inspiration,  genuineness,  and  authenticity  of  the  word  of  God,  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &e ,  therefore  Sunday  schools  are  not 
generally  beneficial.  No  person  supposes  that  Band  of  Hope 
children  understand  all  the  bases  of  temperance  beUef ;  but  they 
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ean  and  do  nadentand  very  much,  and  the  moat  naefnl  portion  of 
them. 

"William"  wj^  Banda  of  Hope  stand  alone,  and  are  merely 
n^ative  in  their  aim.  It  mi^  be  replied  that  the  Ten  Commaodmente 
are  negative  in  their  aim ;  and  doea  "  Willimn  "  ii^agin^  that  be- 
eaoae  '*  Thou  ahalt  not "  ia  the  phraaeolo^  employed  by  inapiratbn* 
that  they  are  not  generally  beneficial  in  their  infiueoce  upon  society  P 
I  aver  that  Bands  of  Hope  are  not  merely  negative.  £.  T.  has 
shown  that  a  number  of  other  duties,  such  as  obedience  to  parenta« 
kindnesa  to  animals,  a  peaceable  spirit,  love  to  enemies,  industnrt 
AcL,  are  inculcated  in  theae  meetings.  "  William "  says  that  the 
duldren  take  the  pledge  too  early.  This  is  a  mistake.  Parents  do 
not  generally  permit  Uieir  small  children  to  attend  evening  meet- 
inffs,  and  very  tew  of  this  claas  ever  sign ;  but  the  writer  has  a  little 
gin,  five  years  of  age,  who  is  as  staunch  and  firm  a  teetotaller  as  any 
man  at  fifty. 

"  William  "  says,  the  admission  of  all  classes  to  the  pledge  is  an 
error.  Are  not  all  classes  injured  by  drink  P  Why,  Uien,  should 
any  claaa  be  debarred  from  the  blessings  of  temperance?  Time 
and  space  forbid  my  writing  more.  Tbuth. 

HIGATrm  ABTICLB. — III. 

BxroBB  entering  on  the  immediate  matter  of  this  discussion,  we 
cannot  but  express  our  sorrow  at  the  levity  with  which  the  question 
has  been  treated,  as  if  it  were  a  butt  to  cast  the  brittle  shafts  of 
wit  and  ridicule  against.  W  it  is  an  enviable  possession,  but  it  has  no 
sabetantial  weight  in  an  argument,  and  should  never,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  more  fuUy  the  absurdity  of  an  opponent's 
reasona,  be  employed  in  an  inquiry  in  which  truth  is  the  main 
object  of  search. 

We  purpose  in  this  paper  to  refute,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  argu- 
ments which  our  friends  on  the  affirmative  side  have  already  brought 
forward,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  weakness  of  some  of 
these ;  then  to  add  briefly  our  reasons  for  taking  the  negative  side 
of  thia  debate.  In  the  consideration  of  a  question,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  fully  comprehend  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
stated,  and  thoroaghly  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  subject  itself,  and 
the  end  we  have  in  view.  A  singular  violation  of  this  firstprinciple 
is  traceable  throughout  the  article  bearing  the  signature,  K  T.  in 
our  hasty  examination  of  this  papjer  we  shall  not  so  much  endeavour 
to  show  the  truth  of  our  assertioD,  for  we  trust  it  is  patent  to  all 
readera,  aa  that  the  few  arguments  he  advances  do  not  in  the  least 
strengthen  the  side  he  has  taken.  E.  T.  has  furnished  us  in  his 
article  with  an  elaborate  epitome  of  sermons,  newspapers,  and 
criminal  reports  on  the  misery  and  degradation  consequent  on 
intemperance,  and  the  numerous  crimes  that  originate  therefrom, 
ascribing  in  a  very  summar;^  way  four-fifths  of  the  occupants  of  our 
jails  to  the  victims  of  this  pernicious  habit.  He  certainly  haa 
spared  no  pains  in  collecting  facte  and  statistics,  of  a  particular  kind. 
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to  render  the  oonohuion  of  the  inq^airy,  as  be  BiDoemly  hopes, 
beyond  further  doubt ;  but  is  E.  T.  so  infatuated  with  such  eommon- 
places  as  to  be  unable  to  brinj;  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  without  dragging  these  in  head  and  shoulders,  though  they 
hare  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  the  inqairy  F 
Must  we  remind  him  that  his  facte,  so  fur  as  they  are  trustworthy, 
go  only  to  show  that  intemperance  debases  and  ruins  its  Totaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  the  most  prolific  means  of  filling  our  prisons 
and  colonies,  and  that  they  are  quite  foreign  to  the  question 
whether  Bands  of  Hope,  as  at  present  constituted  and  conducted* 
are  generally  beneficial  P    The  question  itself  necessitates  a  unani- 
mous consent  to  such  facts  as  the  statement  which  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  E.  T.*s  article,  before  it  can  be  substantiated.     We 
fear  E.T.  has  entirely  mistaken  the  question,  for  we  find  him  CTer  and 
anon  straying,  and  pursuing  an  srgument  that  is  wholly  irreleTant :  he 
brinffs  forward  a  single  instance  of  the  good  that  has  been  produced 
by  Bands  of  Hope— an  instance  that  savours  disagreeably  of  cant» 
and  what  is  known  as  Methodism,  and  might,  from  its  unnaturalness, 
find  a  place  among  the  abnurd  stories  some  people  circulate  under 
the  name  of  tracts.    We  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  reraci^ 
of  E.  T. ;  no  doubt  this  is,  bondjlde,  an  instance  of  the  good  Bands 
of  Hope  have  effected ;  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  instances  may 
occasionally  be  found,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  these  Bands  are 
generalUf  beneficial :  some  good  can  be  found  in  every  action  of 
man,  however  erroneous  and  vicious  it  may  be ;  and  surely  a  Society, 
whose  end  is  the  promotion  of  temperance,  and  the  securini;  of 
complete  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks,  must  have  produced 
some  good  results.    We  have  now  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
paper  of  E.  T.,  and  have  shown  to  some  extent,  we  trust,  the 
absurdity  of  his  arguments.    We  wUl  now  proceed  to  consider  H.  S.  's 
paper ;  and  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  preface  our  remarks   bj 
acknowledging  that  this  gentleman  has  taken  a  truer  view  of  the 
subject,  and  lus  handled  it  in  a  more  liberal  way,  than  E.  T. ;  vet 
has  he,  but  not  so  hopelessly,  mistaken  the  question,  and  has 
touched,  too,  on  the  same  trite  subjects  as  those  on  which  E.  T.  so 
erroneously  founded  his  arguments,  namely,  that  drunkenness  is  a 
vice,  and  is  productive  of  crime  and  misery  of  every  kind.     R.  S. 
apparently  believes  that  "  if  a  child  be  taught  in  youth  (queiy,  can 
a  child  be  taught  in  his  manhood  P)  to  abhor  strong  drinks  as  an 
unnecessary  and  pernicious  thing,  and,  moreover,  be  never  allo^^ed 
to  taste  them,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  remain  an  abstainer  for 
the  rest  of  his  life."    Not  to  be  too  severe  on  the  tautology,  we 
question  whether  a  child  can  be  taught  "  to  abhor  strong  drinks.** 
especially  when  he  sees  people  daily  indulging  in  them.     Can 
a  child  be  taught  to  abhor  anything  from  which  he  has  experienced 
no  disadvantage  imaginary  or  reafP    We  doubt  whether  a  child*8 
mind  is  no  submissive  to  instruction  ;  and  as  to  the  strict  prohibition 
from  tasting  alcoholic  drinks,  we  feel  confident  it  would  only  excite  a 
greater  curiosity,  and  a  stronger  desire  in  a  child's  mind  to  transg 
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flneh  prohibi  tionf .  Human  oatore  is  rebellions.  IL  8 .  can  know  but 
little  of  children  and  their  inqnititiTeness,  if  he  fondly  auppoees  pro- 
hibitions of  thia  kind  will  suffice  to  make  them  refrain  from  tastinj^ 
the  forbidden  fruit,  immediately  a  conyenient  opportunity  presents 
itself.  Here  we  must  be  permitted  to  digress  a  little,  to  remove 
any  false  impressions  R.  S.'s  words  may  ha?e  produced,  and  to 
diow  briefly  that  total  abstinence  in  our  a^e  and  circumstances 
ia  a  folly*  and  generallT  denotes  a  weakness  in  the  moral  nature 
of  ita  derotee,  proTing  that  he  feels  within  himself  that  his  pasRiona 
hare  a  stronger  influence  over  his  actions  than  his  better  faculties. 
None  will  be  so  uncandid  as  not  to  allow  that  there  are  social 
nleasiire*  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  few  will 
wnj  their  medicinal  properties,  and,  perhaps,  not  many  their 
occasional  adrantages  when  moderately  used  :  if,  then,  there  are 
pleasures  and  benefits  derivable  from  the  u^e  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
are  we  to  rid  our  homes  of  them,  and  prohibit  our  families  from 
participating  in  their  advantages,  because  tlieir  use  has,  in  some 
or  many  instance^,  been  almsed  P  As  well  might  we  expel  knives 
from  our  tables,  becauRC  some  abandoned  persons  have  employed 
them  for  the  injury  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  or  forego  the  advau- 
tagea  of  modem  inventions,  because  accidents  hnve  occurred  from 
their  tise.  Such  a  philosophy  will  find  few  followers,  and  such 
logict  vo  think,  will  induce  few  men  to  give  up  the  source  of  much 
that  is  pleasurable  and  advantageous ; — but  to  return  to  the  subject. 
Passing  over  the  sophisms  of  children  that  have  never  indulged  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  feeling  and  realizing  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  abstinence,  and  the  questioning  of  this  part  of  his  paper  havmg 
any  real  connection  with  the  subject,  we  come  to  a  singular  sentence 
that  asaigns  the  numerical  strength  of  Bands  of  Hope  to  the  love  of 
novelty — a  worthy  motive,  indeed,  to  induce  children  to  "  take  the 
pledge."  and  rank  themselves  under  the  banners  of  these  societies-— 
yet  it  is  one  that  we  are  fully  persuaded  has  the  greatest  influence 
in  indnetng  a  great  number  to  join ;  in  short,  this,  and  the  fact  that 
diese  Bands  are  mostly  in  connection  with  national  schools,  having, 
therefore,  at  the  head  of  them  the  masters  and  mistresses,  and  so 
obliiring.  as  it  were,  their  pupils  to  become  members,  if  not  by  actual 
orders,  yet  by  their  expressed  wishes  and  compulsory  example. 
An  objector  may  assert  that  these  children  act  of  their  own  accord, 
and  by  their  own  ju^igment  This  certainly  is  not  a  characteristic 
trait  of  their  period  of  life.  Our  experience  of  children  tells  us  that 
their  reasoning  fdculties  are  but  poorly  developed,  and  are  seldom 
the  means  of  influ  neiug  their  language  or  actions,  which  are  gene- 
rally actuated  by  attendant  eireumstsnces.  That  the  nature  of 
the  euifagement  they  enter  on,  by  the  signature  of  their  names,  is 
felly  and  distinct  1  v  si  ated  and  explained,  we  doubt ;  but  this  appears 
to  tneir  ineKperionoed  minds  merely  a  form  that  has  to  be  gone 
liirough  by  all,  nui  which,  like  other  uninteresting  advice,  is  for« 
gotten  immediately  afterwards : — in  short,  we  cannot  appeal  to  the 
imderstandinK  ^>f  children  who  have  had  no  experience  on  either 
nde  of  the  queotion,  and  have  not  the  inclination  to  investigate 
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Buch  a  matter  as  iku.  We  quite  sfi^ee  with  B.  S.  in  asoribiiig  the 
numerical  strength  of  such  Bands  chiefly  to  the  lore  of  noreltj  and 
the  example  of  their  schoolfellows ;  if  this  be  correct,  what  hope  is 
there  of  a  continual  adherence  to  their  pledge  P  We  eannot  but 
think  that  when  the  love  of  novelty  has  exhausted  itself,  which 
it  speedily  will  do,  there  will  be  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  their 
numbers :  but  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
these  Bands  can  do  no  harm ;  rather  are  we  inclined  to  beliere  that 
they  aw  lelf-defeating.  that  they  reaUy  act  as  meaiu  of  injnriiig  a 
laudable  purpose. 

We  trust  we  have,  to  some  extent,  shown  the  fallacy  of  !R.  S.'s 
arguments,  and  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  con- 
viction that  nothing  of  any  real  weight  has,  as  yet,  been  advanced 
towards  establishing  an  affirmative  conclusion  regarding  this  in- 
quiry. We  will  now  state  briefly  a  few  of  our  reasons  lor  enter- 
tainmg  a  contrary  view  of  the  question  :^ 

1st.  That  children  do  not,  and  cannot,  from  their  age  and  inex- 
perience comprehend  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  pledjze ;  so 
that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  bonA  fide  intention  of,  or  feeHng 
of  responsibility  in  after  years  for  keeping  their  word  inviolate. 

2na.  That  persons  are  prone  to  tnrow  off  the  restraints  and 
shackles  of  their  youth,  and  that  the  pledge  will  be  no  exception  to 
the  general  desire ;  for,  made  as  it  perhaps  was  under  the  influence 
of  novelty,  persuasion,  or  compulsion,  and  certainly  in  days  when 
their  youth  incapacitated  a  true  and  correct  judgment  on  the  matter, 
it  will  have  no  authoritative  demand  for  a  further  observance. 

3rd.  That  the  pledge  itself  has  not  sufficient  power  on  the  minds 
of  its  signers  to  oblige  them  to  keep  it.  A  man's  will,  that  requires 
the  additional  assistance  of  his  bond  to  strengthen  and  maintMn  it, 
will  surely  be  ineffectual  in  resisting  any  pleasure  or  temptation 
that  may  suit  his  inclination  or  entice  it. 

4th.  That  the  self-laudatory  nature  of  such  societieSy  and  the 
canting  and  public  parading  of  their  own  one  virtue,  will  disgust  its 
members,  and  render  them  objects  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  And 
again,  that  the  twaddle  so  contemptibly  conspicuous  in  the  speeches 
of  their  lecturers  will  have  a  material  influence  in  decreasing  their 
numbers,  and  producing  in  the  minds  of  the  audiences  an  effect 
the  very  opposite  of  that  intended,  thus  defeating  the  end  of  a 
Society  whose  merits  are  gigantic,  by,  we  might  say,  the  im- 
possible achievements  they  are  so  lav  i  shingly  extolling.  Lec- 
turers these,  who,  like  Ligarius,  absurdly  say,— 

'*  Now  bid  xne  mo, 
And  I  will  striTe  with  thiofco  impOMible,-— 
Yea,  g€t  the  better  of  them." 

We  trust  the  arguments  which  might  be  adduced  in  the  extension 
and  proof  of  these  objections  are  patent  to  all  of  our  readers,  or 
that  they  will  be  canvassed  and  controverted  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  by  those  who  have  not  already,  as  we  have,  exhausted  the 
limited  space  that  can  be  allowed  us  for  our  paper  in  this  excellent 
Magazine.  SLPisnooa. 
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PBA.CTICAL  HINTS  ON  STUDY  AND  SELF-FOEMATION. 

by  onb  who  ha8  tbibb  axtd  bucobbdbd. 

[thibd  abtiolb.] 

Y.  Habitb. — ^And  bow  numerous  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon 
the  mind  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  word — "  Habits."  How  easily 
are  many  of  them  formed !  but  how  difficult  to  shake  o£f  such  aa 
are  bad  T  Single  actions,  frequently  repeated,  become  habits,  which 
hold  US  as  in  an  iron  net.  A  man  who  has  surrendered  himself  to  be 
tiie  alaye  of  a  bad  or  doubtful  habit  sinks  into  a  mere  machine,  pre* 
aenting  a  sad  and  humiliating  spectacle.  One  of  my  oldest  friends, 
and  one  who  bade  fair  to  attun  to  eminence  as  a  preacher,  is  now, 
at  thirty-fiye  years  of  age,  a  sallow,  dysi>eptic,nerrons,  and  enfeebled 
being,  unable  to  face  an  audience,  living  the  life  of  a  miserable 
redase,  with  premature  age  imprinted  in  his  countenance ;  and  all 
iiiia  owing  to  excessive  smokmg.  This  man  is  onlv  a  type  of  a 
numerous  class,  who,  in  various  ways,  are  slaves  un^  the  tyrant 
Habit.  I,  therefore,  have  much  to  say  to  those  who  are  honouring 
me,  as  their  Mentor  for  the  time,  upon  the  necessity  of  contracting 
good  Habits,  and  of  avoiding  such  as  are  bad  and  injurious. 

liooking  down  the  long  sbp  of  paper  on  which  are  jotted  thoughts 
that  have  occurred  at  iatervals  for  many  weeks,  I  am  at  a  loss  mere 
to  begin.    Perhaps,  however,  a  very  stnct  and  formsl  arrangement 
is  undesirable ;  especially  as  my  papers  are  onlv  *'  Hints,"  though 
dignified  by  my  friend  the  editor  oy  the  name  of ''  Articles."  How- 
ever, you,  my  good  friend,  who  have  in  imagination  been  sitting  in 
my  study  on  two  previous  occasions  for  some  quiet  talk,  wm  be 
pleased  lust  to  take,  for  what  they  are  worth,  the  Idndljr  utterances 
of  an  unlcnown  adviser.    There  are  certain  physical  habits  on  which 
a  sentence  or  two  may  be  bestowed.    I  have  often  remarked,  in  the 
quaint  sermons  of  our  older  divines,  how  they  insisted  upon  proper 
attention  being  paid  to  health,  as  an  inevitalue  condition  to  the  ndl 
«D|oyment  of  peace  and  comfort  of  mind.    Now,  there  is  true  phi- 
losophy in  this,  as  can  be  shown  from  a  recent  instance.    The  other 
day  an  excellent  person,  one  of  my  hearers,  complained  that  the 
aennons  of  the  preceding  Sunday  had  done  him  no  good ;  to  use  his 
own  expression,  there  was  notMng  on  which  he  could  feed.    But, 
before  this,  several  other  excellent  persons  had  told  me  how  much 
tiiey  had  profited  by  those  sermons.    Did  I,  then,  imagine  the  com- 
plamant  to  be  a  simpleton  P    By  no  means.    I  happened  to  know 
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that  he  was  sufiering  from  a  bilioiu  attack,  and  this  physical  indis- 
position  rendered  him  incapable  of  mental  and  spiritual  enjoyment. 
And  I  have  found,  in  not  a  few  instances,  that  the  sighing  and 
mourning  of  good  persons  have  been  traceable  to  bodily  ailments. 
In  such  cases,  advice  and  commiseration  are  thrown  away.  The 
proper  remedies  are  a  brisk  walk,  or  attention  to  simple  dietary  rules, 
or  a  dose  of  medicine,  or  a  ohange  of  scene,  and  a  Rttle  rest.  You 
will  find  that  the  laws  of  your  physical  constitution  are  not  to  be 
broken  with  impunity.  Acnes  and  pains,  and  weakness  and  lao^cuv 
are  aentinels  posted  W  God  to  announce  danger.  If  yon  persist  in 
crowding  the  work  ot  three  days  into  two ;  if  you  treat  the  body 
only  as  a  machine,  capable  of  indefinite  exertion ;  if  you  eat  and 
drink  just  what  and  when  it  suits  you ;  if  you  are  immersed  within 
fiowr  walis  for  tweaty-three  and  a  half  liours  of  eaeh  day ;  if  you 

Sdge  the  time  for  a  ocmstitational  oomntry  stroU,  and  walk  efldf- 
vt  five  miles  a  laonih ;  if  yon  whif^  and  apm;  and  goad  tkabo^ 
lato  unreasonable  exertions ;  and  if  you  do  a  kuadreddher  ■imllr 
fido^h  things,  you  may  sueoeed  for  a  brief  apace,  butt  the  leaetiaB 
vUl  come,  Boeaer  or  later,  and,  when  it  ooaMS,  the  penakiaa  ttt  k» 
paid  br  you  will  be  feavful.  The  bodr  ia  a  ^ood  aoia  tvne  sisfiil^ 
if  wisely  treated;  butif  the  treatment  oe  unwise,  the  body  will  rebels 
and  asaume  the  character  of  a  stern  Nemesis*  I  apeak  strosigij,  be* 
eouae  I  fed  deeply.    Fourteea  years  ago,  wkea  prefMntiiig  fisr 


oaU^giate  ooazse,  I  saA  up  two  uif^tB  every  we^  aad  on  the 
night  pursued  my  studies  to  a  late  hoar,^SBid  thia  after  ftofaugad 
tmi  eeuiaastiag  praessionnL  labours  duriag  the  dav.  It  waa  voiT' 
foolieh,  as  well  as  very  wrong ;  and  the  skart«aigktea  poficy  defeated 
^ta  own  obieot  An  alarming  illness ;  utter  proatration  lor  nsaay* 
weeks,  followed  by  medical  baaiahasemk  into  the  oooMttj  far  ane 
iMmt^fi  with  a  prohihitioa  againat  all Btndr,  wen  among  mewmats 
of  aiiy  uiduehaate  togeton.  ApreeioiiaiaBsonwast«Dgfatia^bat 
tibtfutioe waa  a  rery  kaairy  one. 

Yet  it  ia  poesibla  for  nnioh  to  be  done^  with  a  dne  regard  to  tiie 
Imts  of  health.  (And  hna  let  xne  say,  parenthetiGally,  that  I  gawad 
mozu  physiological  knowledge  from  Br.  £dwaid  Johnson's  litda 
work  on  "  Life,  Health,  and  iDisease,"  than  fimn  all  the  other  bnoks 
wbiohl  hare  eonaaked  npon  the  subject;  and  they  are  net  a  tar.) 
With  proper  precautions,  j<m.  msj  stndy  hard  for  ten  ertwelre,  or 
Ofwn  fourteen  houia  a  day,  if  really  neesssary,  and  yet  maintain  good 
)>flpith     For  eighteen  mentfaa  I  was  located  m  a  soiall  eonntry  town. 


^keta  I  had  muok  leisure,  and  it  may  inteteat  you  to  know  nir 
pfmifl  routine  pf  wxirk.  I  prepared  a  table  or  phn,  to  which  I 
II^KM^4>  l^leif  pftftprdinaiy  cm  Tku»j— 

5I-7.  Diary— IfciumsaAp   KMte 
and  Skstohea 
^^^J90,  AnawtriDg  Lttiera 
^eO^lL  Motkra  History 


TWMftnr. 
AM. 


9--*lO.  MMtal  Phtkiflpiv. 
10—11*  Mathsmstka. 
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II— ir  KatamI  Sdenoc 


n^U  Uonl  Phik»<iplir- 
•    3.  Pofltry^iv  QoianU  Liftintiuik 
A— (k  Walk. 


n — n.  Hbtay. 


IS^l.  SeviptarvtBtidtMn. 
9~«i  Ocosari  UtiiMtam. 
9— ft.  W^k. 
6-— 0   Canaotfttkn. 

TliMe  irfll  seiT»  avspeohnens^  On  tiie  other  days,.  Dm  rabjvoU 
wa»  vometimes  Taried,  so  as  to  embraoe,  iB  additionv.  ■penifio  matters, 
aeedM  at  the  time.  A  few  general  vemariia  mmf  fBtPm:  of  •<*i!itioe* 
A»  m  role,  I  retired  to  rest,  and  waa  aileepi  before  tan..  My  alamm 
eounded  at  fber,  yiAen  I  arose  instantly.  The  breakftet,  dmnee,  and 
t»  koiire  were  spent  in  oheerftd  oonTeraatum,.  aad^in-  m  atrcril  sennd 
llie  garden.  Tiro  hours  a  day  were  devoted  to  waUmg;  and  this  was 
prarased  in  all  weathers,  exoepting  only  severe  stoBBis.  Lb  the 
Might  of  svminier'the  ereoin^  was  sabstitiited  fos  the  sAemomi  for 
this  dsily  ezeroise ;  and  to  this  regnlar  hahittmost  in^aflacge  meaiare 
he  attribnted  the  sonnd  health  then  ei^oyed.  I  may  sdd  Uiat  it 
has  been  a  rale  with  me  to  inevease  tlie  amonnt.of  daily  waiUng 
essreise  with  the  oeeasional  increased  mental  dsmandsi  On  the 
iatnrday;  several  hours  were  oeonpied  with  a  theranogfa:  reriew  of 
tiie  studies  of  the' week ;  and  thwe  was  a  fVathsmsidew  sA  the  end 
ef  each  month.  This  plan  prored  to  be'  hsjji^hiy  benefioial }  and  I 
always  look  baek  with  mueh  pleasm  and  sstisfaetiontto  tiie  months 
passed  in  that  qniet  town^ 

I  most  Afftan  apologise  fbr  the  apparent  eyytiamr  efSthese- jemarks. 
ttey  are  given  solely  beesiose  they  are  the  teaehinfls  of  saqierienoe, 
sad  not  fh>m  a  vain'  sense  of  superiority.  ^  I  wew  not  hwre  you 
sdopt  my  plans,  or  those  of  any  one  else,  witiiout^  oaaBsftd.  ezamina* 
tien  as  to  bow  far  they  are  likely  to  snit  yew  onm  tastes*  and  eir«> 
svBsataiices.  Different  peraons  have  difierent  methods ;  and  I  am 
sm  tiMit  mnoh  time  is  lost,  and  mudi  wxatian  is^oansad*  by  yonng 
Isamers  hastily  adopting  other  plans-,  and  asr  hastily  disfSBMbng  them 
when  somethmg  fresh  was  presented.  Each  stadent  mnst  frame 
Issrs  for  himself  on  these  matters  of  practical  details  And  this  wng^ 
Mts  a  remark,  in  answer  to  an  inqmry  which  isr  often  nuide,  as  to 
Kow  hr  works  of  fiction  should  h^  read.  I  wonld  lay  down  this 
geoend  rule,-— to  cease  when  sods  wosks  begitttcrnnfityoa  for  sober 
rrading  and  hard  stody.  Here,  again,  earitimnst.  b#  si  Ikw  to  him- 
ssif  If  yott  possess  an>  ardent  imaginatianv.  it  may  he  wise  to  abstain 
aHoffether.  In  any  case,  it  is  well  to  read  ae  few  woskaas-  po«sU»le.> 
Wi&  the  exception  of  the  graat  mastMs  of  fiction^  sash  as  Suott^ 
Coeper,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Ac,  my  own  praotioehiis<besBts  devote 
scant  time  and  tnmbie  to  the  imaginstise  writers^  I  oan  enjoy  & 
tiiorofigfaly  good'  tale,  hf  way  of  recreation ;  batiti»eaay  to  diothis 
without  reamng  every  Ime^  or  even  eveiy  paga  Thtsi  leads  me  to 
sqr  thait  rest  may  generally  be  found  m  change,  rathes  thaa  in 
absolute  cessation.  A  pleasant  stroll  alonj^  one  pi  tfaa  many  olive 
groves  of  History ;  or  a  perusal  of  some  or  the  finryr  tales  of  seienoe, 
win  often  be  ftund  suAeienily  refreshing  to  the  mind  after  ihe 
iatigTie  of  abstruse  studies.    It  also  leads  me  to  say  that  books  are 
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to  be  read  yarioosly ;  some,  with  rapidity ;  othen,  alowly,  and  witli 
frequent  nanses.  Or,  as  Bacon  pata  it,^''  Some  booka  are  to  be 
tasted,  otners  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parta ;  others, 
to  DC  read,  bnt  not  ooricnsly ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and 
with  diligence  and  attention."  AH  this  mnst  be  chiefly  resrolated 
by  tiie  subject.  And  vet,  by  discipline,  in  concentration  of  uumght 
upon  the  one  thing  in  hand,  even  solid  works  may  be  mastered  more 

auickly  than  is  imagined.  You  will  find,  after  some  practice,  that 
lere  is  a  way  of  getting  at  and  of  seizing  hold  of  an  author's  mean- 
ing, without  always  folloinng  the  ramifications  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  give,  Inoonsulting  works  of  reference,  or  someyoluminous 
writer  upon  a  given  topic,  you  will  gradually  acquire  a  facility  in 
passing  all  that  is  not  needful  to  your  immediate  inquiry,  and  in 
fastening  upon  that  which  is  really  essential.  I  have  bad  occasion 
to  read  very  much  of  John  Howe,  and  of  Owen ;  and  though  the 
style  of  the  former  is  about  as  diffuse  and  involved  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  and  though  the  latter  was  called  by  Bobert  Hall,  some* 
what  profanely,  an  ocean  of  mind,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  thoao 
two  great  minds ;  and,  firom  long  practice,  I  am  able  to  light  np<»i 
what  I  want  without  having  to  read  two  or  three  folio  pages. 

It  is  essential  to  have  the  power  of  abstraction  in  a  high  degreew 
Mental  vagrancy  is  a  habit  easily  formed,  but  its  results  are  mis* 
chievous.    Your  thoughts  must  be  called  in,  and  fixed,  and  boond 
down  to  the  study  of  tne  moment,  if  you  wish  to  do  any  good.    It 
is  recorded  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  that  whether  superintending  the 
concerns  of  the  brewer^r,  or  nlanning  his  garden,  or  at  some  manual 
work,  or  at  play  with  ms  chudren,  or  deep  in  the  investigation  of 
some  Blue  Book,  or  preparing  for  a  great  speech  in  psrliament^  or 
in  conference  with  other  wise  and  g<x>d  men  on  the  slave  questioii. 
he  did  each  at  the  time  with  his  mifbt, — ^throwine  all  his  energies 
into  the  one  matter  in  hand.    So  I  nave  heard  of  an  eminmt  ex:« 
Judge,  who  from  long  practice  on  the  bench,  in  listening  to  minute 
evidence  and  long  arguments,  had  acquired  such  a  power  of  abstnus 
tion,  and  such  a  habit  of  concentration,  that  when  in  a  room  ha 
would  fix  his  eyes  upon  any  one  who  chanced  to  be  speaking,  and 
would  listen  so  intently,  tnat  strangers  were  often  surprised  and 
abashed.    These  two  cases  will  explain  my  meaning  :^-A  well  dis- 
cif^ed  mind  will  not  fail  thus  to  bring  all  the  powers  to  bear  upon 
esMsh  subiect  as  it  arises;  but  some  pains  mnst  be  taken  ere  the 
mind  will  become  so  disciplined.    In  order  to  bring  the  mental 
powers  under  control,  it  is  needful  to  understand  their  nature ;  and 
although  you  may  be  unable  to  engage  in  metaphysical  studiea 
to  any  great  extent,  it  is  desirable  uiat  you  should  know  eom0> 
thing  ox  the  human  mind.    I  can  confidently  recommend  for  thia 
purpose  Isaac  Taylor's  '* Elements  of  Thought;"  a  book  which  i% 
whit  its  secondary  title  professes  it  to  be,  "  a  concise  explanation, 
alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  principal  terms  emplo/ed  in  the 
sevend   branches  of  Intellectual  Philosophy."     I  am  not  sure 


iHiedier  Hiis  book  ii  now  in  pzint ;  \mt  I  oooatioiiaily  see  a  copy  in 
Tmrknts  seoond^hand  book  shopB.  To  any  one  who  has  the  time  and 
the  taste,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  s  **  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Homan  Mind,"  will  prore  alike  fascinating  and  instmotiye.  I 
would  here  add,  that  yon  should  seek  to  caltirate  M  the  mental 
powers.  If  yon  are  too  imaginative,  it  will  be  well  to  stady 
mathematios  and  physical  science ;  or  if  ^on  are  too  realistic,  poetiy 
will  prove  of  service  in  connteraeting  this.  For  practical  nurposeSy 
ha  ia  the  most  snocessfnl  man,  all  of  whose  powers  are  oeveioped 
and  employed.  It  ia  a  good  exercise  occasionally  to  trace  what  ia 
termed  oy  some  the  association  of  ideas ;  noting  how  one  thought 
gives  rise  to  another,  often  quite  dissimilar,  but  suff^gested  hj  a 
word,  or  a  sudden  act  of  memory,  and  tracing  the  cham  of  thought 
link  by  link.  Not  that  you  should  indulge  in  reverie,  or  any  castle- 
bnil^og.  This,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  is  a  most  pemioiooB  habit, 
and  one  that  ^onld  be  pitilessly  exterminated.  A  happy  thought 
will  sometimes  occur  to  vou,  or  some  appropriate  and  felicitous 
ewreaaion  will  shape  itseli  in  your  mind ;  and  these  should  be  care- 
fbiJy  recorded  in  a  small  memoranda  book,  with  the  date.  No  eye 
bat  your  own  need  see  this,  but  it  will  be  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
compare  these  brief  entries  at  different  times,  and  they  may  prove 
of  service  subsequently.  This  ought  to  supersede  the  more  aetailed 
writing  which  every  student  must  practise  as  a  habit,  if  he  intends 
to  auoeeed  in  his  vocation.  To  quote  Bacon  again :— "  Beading 
maketili  a  foil  man ;  conference  a  rrady  man ;  ana  writing  an  exact 
man :  and  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  ^peat 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  need  have  a  present  wit ;  and  if  he 
read  little,  he  need  have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that  he 
doth  not."  The  labour  expended  in  making  a  careful  and  accurate 
snalysis  or  epitome  of  some  standard  work  is  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  benefits  derived.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  of  the 
utility  of  tne  practice,  recommended  by  some,  of  making  copious 
htenu  extracts  from  favourite  authors.  I  did  this  for  some  time, 
but,  on  refiectton  and  experience,  was  led  to  abandon  it.  Any  short, 
expressive  sentences ;  brief,  yet  striking,  descriptions ;  appropriate 
shnilea  and  illustrations,  &c.,  may  be  recorded  in  a  book  for  con- 
stant reference.  But  I  would  chiefly  recommend  you  to  have  an 
Index  Eerum  on  the  admirable  plan  suggested  by  Todd,  in  his 
'*  Student's  Guide."  This  you  can  prepare,  by  obteining  a  quarto 
hook  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  ruled  with  faint  blue  lines,  in 
iHiieh  are  to  be  alphabetically  noted  the  topics  of  all  your  reading, 
with  the  places  where  they  occur.  I  have  adopted  this  method 
for  years,  and  can  testify  to  its  worth.  Many  things  which  would 
httve  escaped  recollection  are  thus  preserved ;  and  by  turning  to  the 
Index,  I  can  at  once  light  upon  what  I  want  to  know.  You 
will  find  it  is  much  easier  to  forget  knowledge  than  it  was  to 
aeqnire  it ;  and  if  you  desire  to  avoid  wasted  time  and  energies,  yon 
will  adopt  some  such  plan  as  the  one  now  recommended.  Every- 
body now  takea  one  or  more  newspapers,  and  these  constantly  con- 
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tsiii  psrsgvaphfl  wihirikw  wovtIiqpBQm  uuff.  .MyponlMi  ii  ^^Mk 
&em  out,  flid  sum  Hbam  in  a  ABvge  ioMo  [book,xoarefallT  mdaacBg 
the  snbjeoli.  .Aaran^emeBt  tfaeio  must  -be, if  jma  knamedge  ia  t» 
be  of  mr  oie.  Wnbtan  liiubeKoi  mte  mot  .'BttflEBiieiit;  itlieBB  MBit 
dikobe  ft  kind^ofamltsliBdM.  Ml  ttfae  iufarmtioii  wmtnand  juit 
hot'wo  tovpeftk,  tnbttfailed  andritoved  in  iks  nwniQary.  Indeed, ttoo 
great  pains  voaooooi  be  bwtowad  upon  mmaotf^  <wiiiob  Jbtiea  to  hm 
Sieated  iiba  atfifiendt  and.grqrwB  atvoni^  mtb  OBereiae.  I  iiaiie  I 
ttaed  do  no  mare  (thantstniw  venmid  700  tbat  Afaawa  nniat  beoaaaU 
niJation  of  mental  £Qod«  aa  toaae  ia  of  bodily  food.  In  anier  to  «ll 
itxB,  frequent  and  tibocougb  leiiewn  rmnat  be  wndnrfcalren,  na  iiaa 
been  alreadgrJuntad.  You  bad  better  ivaad  fSsarer^booka  tfasa  ^wtae^ 
load  tbe  mind  witb  unaaiimiiated  knowledge.  T»  aeonnmlate  ia  -one 
thing ;  but  to  anderatand,  to  methodiae,  -to  atore,  and  to  tuae,  aaa 
anbaequent  preacaiea  for  the  eameatatodent. 

My  elip  m  tpaper  ia  not  yet^ea^anatod,  but  mj  time  ia,  and  ao  aa 
the  epaoti  kindly  allotted  do  me  by  tbe  Editor,  and  piobabljr  (not 
tbe  leaat  ini|MVtaiit)aQ,tOQ,.ia  your  ualiettoe,  wj  good  fncaui,  mhm 
bave  Accompanied  me  in  time  mootbly  .oaaTeouitionnl  papan.  Ons 
or  two  miaoeHawnoiia  "  fiints"  may  be  giTen  bene  'kff  -way  of  .isa»- 
oluaion.  Xet  >thete  >be  a  wise  eeonomy  of  time.  It  'ia  not  the  maa 
who  makes  tbe  Jongeat  day,  but  be  who  does  moat  and  beat  in  th» 
day,  tbat  deserves  bigb  praiae.  OooaaioaallY,  and  peabapa  by  a0aU 
dent,  one  will  arise  Tory  early,,  and  through  .ibe  day  ne  ia  contuinaUy 
boaatiag  of  tiie.  achiay^Beat ;  bat  then,  nothing  ia  done.  Life  ia  mft 
to  be  measured  by  duration,  but  by  the  mmotfni  of  zeal,  beaefiaial 
work  that  can  be  got  into  it.  Method,  iwilari^, -and 
often  accomplish  more  .than  the  ahowy  aod-beillmnt,  but  often 
pulaiTe,  efforts  of  auch  aa  are  oalled  talented  and  olerer. 
It  is  helpful  to  Bon^erse  frequently  on  tbe  subjeots which  yon 
studying^  and  espeeiKlly  to  do  so  with  persona  who  are  better 
informed,  and  of  wider  ezperienoe  than  yonraelf.  Valuable  aaaiaU 
anoe  wiil  also  be  dexiyed  from  taking  ipart  in  a  ^ood  diacuaaiot 
class,  or  debating  aoeiety,  prorided  fldways  that  you  guf^  agaiaat 
a  tendency  to  aupavficialism  and  'vasaity,  and  an  ammtion  to  eon" 
tend  for  victory  nather  than  for  truth.  The  aueceas  and  profit-of 
such  meetings  largely  depend  'upon  the  wisdom,  the  intefligaaaab 
and  tbe  mncal  cmaSitiee  of  the  president,  who,  without  undue  intev- 
farenee,  can  guide  and  restrain  the  wordy  war  within  proper  Jindfes. 
And  I  would  here  stroogljr  urge  you  to  oultirate  the  power  'Of 
expressing  your  thoughts  with  eaae,  and  deaeaeas,  and  ptupriety, 
I  am  frequentW  pained  by  an  exhibition  of  hantaacy,  and  stammat^ 
ing,  and  bhmderiiig  on  the  past  of  men  whan  lequiied  to  nprak 
upon  subjecta  whieh  they  thoroughly  undenstand.  A  little  ^atody 
and  practice  would  hare  teught  them  how  to  give  appropriate 
utterance  to  their  knowledge  and  expenenoe,  and  woidd  hsifa 
spared  them  mueh  pain  and  hundliatien.  Constant  praotm  ia 
writing  your  own  thoughts. and  reflections  will  aaaist^ou  ia  abl|air" 
ing  facility  and  accuracy  of  expiesaian ;  aaly  neaaeiabar  'these  ia  m 


ibetwaoi  writuw  what  y4Mi  iiiwk  aa4  likinkiBftwhfll 
i»  wiiite.  Hw  remindft  ma  of  wkvt  bImoIcL  kaiw  been  noted  in  m 
immm  x^^mw,  tbat  in  is  well  to  ataad  as  miiah  «§  posMble  wMe 
itodjpiBC.  Abj  «Be  ean  coatitv*  for  Mmelf  a  li|(kt  reading  detk^ 
with  a  sfoping  top,  to  be  placed  upoa  a  iablv.  The  book  ihovid  he 
•A  •  lewfrl  with  the  ehowdem,  oo  ai  not  to  eneoan^e  a  eteepiag 
foakire,  tmd  the  ehest  shovld  be  well  thrown  OJat,  AHhough  thii 
aftlijiiide  may  be  &ti^niiig  at  fivet,  you  will  flooa  beeome  used  to  it» 
and  will  learn  to  ptiefier  it.  I  hare  praatiBed  this  habit  for  aome 
Tears,  and  find  that  I  can  submit  to  protracted  study  for  a  much 
Itmger  period,  and  with  less  weariness  to  the  bodjr,  by  alternating 
its  position;  standing  to  read,  tmd  sitting  to  write  at  a  sloping 
desk.  These  minuto  particulars  are  not  given  from  fussiness,  but 
hecaoie  esperienoe  has  taught  the  besefit  w  attending  to  sudi  minor 
details.  Om  thing  asore :— PbasiUy  these  *' Hints"  will  bevsad 
by  asoie  oae  thirstiag  after  knowMge,  bnt  ersasped  and  harassed 
by  jiinited  aseans.  I  oan  deeply  ^mpa^iae  with  such  a  student 
hr*'m  feltow-lbeliiig  makes  us  wwidfous  kind ;"  sad  I,  too,  onee 
had  to  «i|>srienee  &b  ilk  and  anxieties  of  povevlnr.  Often  have  1 
SBsied  iktt  possessors  of  wealth,  not  tor  its  own  sake,  but  because  it 
ftanished  a  meaaa  of  iniellectual  giatifieatioa.  Often,  too,  in  by- 
goaa  years,  hatve  i  Hogered  wishfiilly  in  eld  book  stores,  alaioat 
saaeiiiiig  the  tivasares  which  were  then  far  beyond  my  means  to 


This  ia  mot  an  satobiogrsphy  {though  I  have  been  unintentaoBaUT 
U  iaito  sundry  very  pononal  tevelations),  else  I  could  say  moek 
tbat  woaid,  perhaps,  soothe  and  etimnlato  the  poorer  studenls^ 
whom  I  now  have  in  view.  Just  two  or  three  sentences  of  a  geneval 
fhaiaslur  must  saffiee.  To  buy  many  hooks  at  first  is  not  esseattal^ 
though  to  pooiess  them  is  desirable.  A  few  good  works  of  refer* 
saee,  earoliillT  ehosea  with  a  rehition  to  your  studies  and  aims,  maj 
be  i^toined  by  some  self-denial.  J^rtuj^  do  not  he  inveigled  iiA 
iayi'ay  bookt  wkiek  ffom  do  not  remllf  reqmre,  'impfy  becauae  thev 
omfoar  ek§ap,  and  beeanse  you  may  find  them  useful.  I  speal 
wajngly  here,  for  there  are  volumes  which  now  encumber  my 
riMlf  es,  pnrohased  in  verdant  moments,  but  which  are  of  no  use 
whatef«r  to  me.  S?en  witli  rei^ard  to  works  of  reference  on  general 
topics,  thanks  to  the  muldplicaition  of  libraries  in  all  our  towns,  and 
even  in  UMny  villages,  the  student  of  limited  resources  is  better  off 
than  the  geiatleaien  of  two  generations  since.  Moreover,  if  you 
have  the  reputation  of  being  industrious,  energetic,  and  oarnhl* 
J9n  will,  i  am  sure,  find,  as  I  have  often  found,  that  the  owners  of 
ooeks  will  not  be  slow  to  allow  you  the  perusal.  I  derived  invalu* 
ofale  aasistaBce  in  my  youth  mm.  the  kindness  of  a  nobleman  and 
■sooral  privato  genttemen  of  ample  means,  who  freely  lent  me  the 
books  in  their  librarieo,  when  they  found  that  care  was  taken  to 
retorn  the  volumes  clean  and  sound,  and  at  the  proper  time.  Thia 
•9  as^iat  and  encourage  sejf^aeatoro  is  among  liie 
of  ottr  tfanea.    Do  not,  then,  be  discoaraged  by  poveity. 
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Its  cares  will  sit  leM  heaTily  while  roa  hold  ooiiT«ree  with  the 
ffeniuB  which  speaks  to  us  in  imperiBhaDle  works.  And  if  yoa  hare 
that  practical  godliness  of  whioo  I  spoke  in  the  last  paper,  you  wiB 
fcraduallj  attain  to  the  true  philosophy  of  the  xnigh^  present  aa 
the  corridor  to  a  mightier  ftitiire. 

And  now  the  unknown  writer  must  take  leaye  of  the  unknown 
readers  who  hare  thus  far  honoured  him.  These  **  Hints "  haye 
been  jotted  down  with  all  kindness  and  sympath^r ;  and  if  they  afaiiO 
prove  of  any  service,  their  end  will  have  been  gained. 


PEO  VERBS. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  history  of  a  peonle  is  written  in  its 
ballads.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  this  department  of  lite- 
rature, many  instances  will  occur,  from  Homer's  majestio  epio  to 
the  ballads  of  "Chevy  Chase"  and  the  "  Chronicles  of  Blind  Hany/' 
But  no  less  true  is  it  that,  using  Lord  Bacon's  well-known  woras» 
"the  wit  and  spirit  of  a  nation  is  discovered  by  its  proverbs." 
"In  them,"  it  has  been  observed,  "is  to  be  found  an  ineshauatible 
source  of  precious  documents  relating  to  the  manners,  customs,  and 
beliefs  of  the  nations  among  whom  thev  were  current."  Popular 
in  ever^  age,  they  are  also  preserved  in  tke  writings  of  the  gr^test 
men  of  all  nations.  Without  appealing  to  the  Bible,  I  may  meniioa 
as  examples,  Jerome,  in  the  eany  part  of  the  Christian  era,  Luther 
and  Shakspere  in  the  sixteenth,  aod  Cervantes,  whose  "Sancho 
Panza"  never  speaks  without  using  a  proverb,  not  to  mention  other 
names,  of  a  later  date. 

One  of  the  principal  qualifications  of  a  proverb  is  conoiseaeas ; 
for,  as  my  first  example  tells  us,  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit ;"  and 
as  it  is  intended  that  a  proverb  should  be  readily  remembered,  this 
brevity  is  a  necessary  characteristic  It  should  also  be  the  emliodi-' 
ment  of  experience,  that  its  dictum  may  be  decisive  and  un<|ue8- 
tionable.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  proverb  is  anplicable  in  so 
manv  situations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  under  what  head 
to  class  it.  For  this  reason  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  arrange  the 
illustrations  in  a  consecutive  manner,  but  give  them  nearly  as  they 
have  occurred  to  me  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Their  number  is  legion.  A  collection  to  which  I  referred  oon- 
tained  nearly  11,000;  but  even  this  number,  jpreat  as  it  appeax8» 
is  excelled  by  a  Spanish  collection,  which  is  said  to  contain  26,000. 
Germany  also  possesses  many  peculiar  to  itself;  and  in  all  Ian* 
guages  some  are  to  be  found  which,  on  account  of  their  loeal 
reference,  are  perfectly  untranslatable.  Thus  our  own  "  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle,"  though  having  equivalent  sayings  in  other 
languages,  would  be  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  a  foreigner* 
unless  accompanied  by  a  long  explanation. 

Few  languages,  however,  have  proverbs  of  more  racineaa  and 
point  than  our  own;  and  so  thoroughly  are  they  inftenroT«ii  witb 
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emy-daT  ofmrenation,  that  many  a  mmBxic  is  made,  or  qveatioti 
aaawereo,  by  simp^ly  qnotmi^  a  proverb.  Ton  are  aeked  to  sor- 
lender  acme  certainty  already  in  ^rour  poiBesrion  for  some  richer 
unoertainty^  and  von  reply,  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  biiab."  No  other  reply  which  you  oonld  make,  though  embodied 
in  the  choioeet  language,  would  aerre  your  purpose  so  well.  Bsop's 
&ble  of  the  dog  and  the  shadow  is  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
this  proverb,  which  it  would  be  well  for  many  a  ipeoulatoi^^till 
better  for  his  creditors — ^to  reflect  upon,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  this,  "  Look  before  you  leap."  Having  once  made  a  mistake, 
let  him  ever  remember  tliat  "  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire ;"  for  if 
he  does  not,  he  is  sure  to  become  a  pupU  in  that  school  of  which  the 
proverb  speaks,  "Experience  is  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn 
m  no  other." 

Another  comes  to  us  with  the  seal  of  antiquity  set  upon  it  to 
testify  to  its  truthfulness,  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 
Tnstsmees  of  the  correctness  of  this  saying  are  as  pleutiful  as  the 
proverbial  blackberries.  Men  grow  dissatisfied  with  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  and  think  to  mend  matters  by  beooming 
''roving  Englishmen;"  and  after  tiying  their  luck,  as  they  call  it. 
in  all  parts  of  the  fj^lobe,  return,  not  only  without  having  gained 
"mass,  but  often  without  having  kept  what  little  they  posseued  at 
starting.  But  few  things  gain  by  travelling,  except  a  snowball  and 
a  story. 

Proverbial  philosophy  is  a  study  well  worth  pursuing;  and  even 
to  business  men  an  example  of  its  wisdom  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
You  have  doubtless  on  some  occasion  seen  an  unfortunate  incu- 
vidnal  standing  with  a  look  of  irresistibly  comic  disappointment  and 
misery  as  he  gazed  on  the  fast  vanishing  train  or  vessel  in  which  he 
shonld  have  been.  No  doubt  he  acknowledged  the  virtue  of  punc- 
tuality, but  surely  must  have  forgotten  that  "  punctuality  is  ^e 
aool  of  business,"  that  "procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,"  and 
that  '*  time  and  tide  (ana  in  our  day  we  must  add  the  train)  wait 
for  no  man."  No  matter  what  the  excuse,  the  proverbs  will  not 
belie  themselves  to  suit  any  one's  convenience.  Some  people  even 
seem  to  fo  beyond  Lord  Ihindreary.  There  is  indeed  something 
wrong  with  the  proverbs,  for  they  act  as  though  his  lordship  had 
eonnaeUed  them  that  "  procrastination  was  the  soul  of  business," 
and'  "punctuality  the  tmef  of  time."  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thai 
trnna  or  steamers  are  always  punctual;  but  though  they  may 
make  you  wait  their  time,  it  is  vain  to  expect  them  to  wait  yours. 
"  Bett^  late  than  never,"  though  often  true,  falls  here.  You  nuw 
succeed  in  catching  your  train,  even  though  you  should  be  behind 
the  usual  time,  but  here  another  proverb  warns  you,  "  The  pitcher 
thai  goes  oft  to  the  well  gets  broken  at  last." 

"  Take  time  by  the  forelock,"  says  the  proverb.  I  have  heard  of 
a  man  who  said  ne  was  so  unlucky,  that  it  he  could  take  time  by  the 
fonlock  it  would  oome  off,  and  leave  time  bald.  I  do  not  believe  in 
hick,  however,  (or  I  am  told  that "  you  must  lie  on  your  bed  as 
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■Hike  it.;"  «iid tfacfc  "as  ycmliave knmedi, floym  mnt  ckriHk/' 
Bie  laek  Meost  to  exist  floksly  in  iha  wot  ia  wiiicli  the  hui 
m  WAde,«r  the  bter  bwwwd.  '' Time  teips all  AiDne,"wi5inBmiwe, 
«iiA  l»ve  €»w  iJIwCvetioiM  vift  Mfice.  Bi^yk^B*  TM>m,  yiuefA, 
flsd  «  kimdred  oiken  kcre  keen  tiied  by  tke  ieet  of  time,  mi 
wkew  are  tibej  aev  P  l^er  is  it  odk  to  tbeee  nsbmAl  cA^eelv  Ikafc 
tfaie  piioveri)  applsHL  "  Tia  trae  tie  {Nty ;  pitj  *tia  'tie  trmaT 
ikat  afetftien  itself  ^eea  noi  always  most  tke  test  of  tone. 
Tkou^  ibis  dark  side  of  yeoverfas  faas  often  a  sikrer  liaiiiffv  etH 
tkBeakjeetueoMBakse,  tkat  Igiadly  tam  to  «soHwwluit  faissiig 


Ce—cit  is  eften  a  knc^sUe  fiuiiaa,  mod  aeoevdiaglf  we  Ikad  it 
manAe  tke  kolt  of  nuny  piovcrks.  £t  is  a  Tetj  eeesnon  ftaiiB|^ 
koweyer,  and  one  which  manifests  itself  rery  eariy.  I  aevsr 
yiet  Bsw  ike  ckiki*  eren  one  too  youn^  to  speak,  wko  kad  «  ^ir  of 
new  shoes,  k«i  it  ebowed  them  off  with  evitte&t  |inde  to  ereiw  oae 
W3ih  whom  it  cane  ia  oeaeaet.  Tke'  Ckinese  luifis  attasked  tkia 
|nde  of  diess  in  tkeir  ^pwerb,  ^  The  man  isL  beote  doesn't  know 
the  flMsn  in  shoes/'  tiras  vidieiUiiig  those  iriio  wiH  not  know  aHiim 
as  j;ood  as,  perh^  beMer  tkao,  tkeneclyes,  beeanse  tb^  «•%  not 
mite  so  well  driesed .  We  hare  one  or  two  yery  sarcas tie  peowarh^ 
dso,  xektiDg  to  pride  in  dress.  **  Fine  featken  do  not  make  IbftS 
bisds."  To  eke  pvrse-pvond  it  may  ke  said,  "  A  gesat  ft>rtm»  is  a 
great  slaveiy."  "  E^ery  goose  thinks  her  goslings  swans/*  ruinaka 
of  aneiber  kmd  of  eonoeit.  Some  sne  prond  of  tkeir  own  ideas,  and 
the  bitterly  ironicai  proveik,  '*  Our  own  qpnnion  is  neirar  wmmg,*'  is 
damn  upon  them. 

•'It  is  an  iU  wind  tksi  Uiows  nobody  good,"  is  otrikingiy  «bbb». 
fklified  at  tlM  present  momenrt.  Freyiocts  to  tfas  outbreak  of  tks 
AnMriean  war  and  the  &4hnne  of  the  ootton  supply,  tiiere  wers  lane 
stocks  of  oki-faskioned  and  nnsaleaUe  goods  in  tke  hands  oC  ifie 
Inmcariufe  miilowners  and  warekonseoMn ;  bat  sinee  Hbe  war 
menoed*  tiiese  stocks  kave  beeome  eyen  more  yaiimkle  tknn 
new,  and  Untunes  htnre  been  reafieed  by  tkesale  of  artides 

^Bw  years  ago  were  oidy  enoambranees.    The  iii  wind  of     

Uown  these  few  individaalB  good,  bat,  alasl  it  has  blown  Iniij 
evils  to  thonsands  ssore.  It  is  no  time  to  inqnifie  whether  tke 
SBfieiers  h»re  beea  provident  or  improyident  ia  tkeir  prosparavs 
days ;  or  whether  those  whose  wealth  has  keen  ereated  by  their  toil 
are  or  are  not  doing  their  dntj.  While  they  star?*,  we  hm% 
enoof^h  and  to  spare.  There  are  pxoyerbs  whiek  repvonck  by  tkair 
keen  sronj  tke  want  of  the  yeiy  qwalsties  they  profins  to  kind.  fV> 
tke  ekissic  sekdar  no  clearer  idea  of  tke  buMinsst  treadkeiy  ii 
eoBveyed  dmn  bj  the  ezpresaioR,  **  Pmtitm  jMm, — CsTtkaipnian 
faith  /'  and  those  who  knew  how  iSBwljr  tke  promised  soppisee  wmee 
foitkeomiog  wken  we  were  figkttng  the  battiss  of  Spain  in  tlm  Bniln- 
ank,  will  peroeiye  the  saroasm  which  lass  in  Um  proreHiudeninf 
non*'Tkesnceours  ofSpsin.**  One  term  km  beeome  nhnost  if  not 
^ile  pceserfaial,  "  British  gencrssityy*'  bnl,  kappily,  in  sli 


^mdwMk  tia  tMBetsM  ^kiiig  Jtuik  kiA  vmi»T  ito  iMBtttifiil 
^  4iid  BOW.  nrhen  Britain,  wueh  Imm  been  ^oMrotts  fto  the 


ei  tkB  iMttvld.  inda  ««e  upot  newr  afc  liifid  requiring  help,  ker 

it  ittia  .bndon  'Of  manf  pwrei^t.  The  ireiiild-lM  lover  finds 
ii^bM  IB  "JWiat  lieart  nerer  ven  fair  ladj,"  and  will  dovbtleia 
eftiia  ndnwr  AiBwaif  witb  ilie  aeemwaDee  iha^  *'  two  ai^-aaye  ave  half 
Still,  if  he  «hotild  1m.  trealed  with  teo  imidi  caprice,  left 
4hat  **  thtec  aie  as  goodfiahia  the  eeaaaaver  oane 
4^  itb"  He  wm^  beoaeeful  in  4iia  aelectiea,  howefer,  warmed 
hj  anali  pmwarha  aa,  "Many  in  haste,  and  repent  at  kieoie;*' 
It  ieaM  iiBhMkf  honae  whene  the  hen  iSfows/'  Still,  he  imist 
be  too  head  io  ylesee,  er  he  may  hare  to  "  take  the  croolDed 
At  ieat." 
I  Monld  fain  Jbope  that  aetther  aqger  ner  hate  are  to  be  Icmnd  in 


ef  anjr  of  tmy  readevs,  biit  Ieat  it  should  he  otherwiae,  I 
Mtlong 


_  ane  the  vengeful  Spaniard  had  diaeovered  that 
lihe  yoongohiohenB ;  they  Mways  eeme  home  to  roost." 
Sow  mho  in  faisaenass  would  Irke  a  peultry^vd  atoohed  with  aiieh 
a  Iwsadf  Jeaides,  iook  at  the  etil  effeets  of  anger;  it  is  sn  adciom 
thai  ma  Bngrgr  lamn  cannot  laugh.  Fow  *'  a  keartf  laugh,"  amy 
»iwretb»  *'  is  w«rth  a  groat,'  aad  is  also  Mmduciire  .to  healthy  as 
«iowii  hf  "  Laiigh,  and  grew  :fiit." 

1  isnow  of  no  aituaition  in  whidh  maa  can  he  placed  wkera 
ptorefb  will  SM>t  npplj-  Have  yen  reeeinred  a  preaentP  Do 
I  iliiiiari  it*  reaftemDmag  that  you  '*  should  not  look  a  gift 
in  .the  Manth."  Do  you  require  any  thine  done?  *'  Better 
doM  thing  ^ham  wiak  itdone ;"  "  If  yen  want  a  thing  well  done,  do 
it  youself ;"  "If  you  wnot  a  thing  done,  go;  if  not,  send."  Is 
yuar  hnose  snail  and  plain,  do  not  be  discontented ;  "  honae  is 
Wnse,  hewerer  homely.  Are  you  deskeiis  of  wealth  P  *<  He  that 
wttadd  iihme  must  nse  at  five ;  he  that  has  thriven  may  lie  till 
seren."  But  do  not  be  too  hasty ;  "  Make  haste  broke  his  neck." 
Qb  the  dthar  ^and,  do  not  be  too  cautious ;  "  Nothing  venture, 
Bfffthing  have."  And  above  all,  do  not  be  greedy,  or  "  much  would 
hnvB  naoM*  and  ioat  all,"  may  he  y4>ur  fate.  **  Enough  is  as  good 
aa  a^  fisast."  'Eau  auat  do  more,  howevegr,  than  idly  wish  for  wealth ; 
ha  '^  if  wishes  were  boises,  beggam  would  ride."  Be  eoononical ; 
finr  **  a  fwnny  saved  is  twice  earned."  Hasfe  vou  aet  your  beart  on 
making  any  purchase ?  "Ask  thy  parse  what  thou  ehalt  pnj-" 
Choose  your  company  with  care,  for  iJie  world  believes  that  "  birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together."  Do  not  judse  bv  appearances,  for 
**  the  eowl  does  not  always  idake  the  monk."  "When  you  hear  a 
fweifewma  man,  do  not  set  him  down  as  a  Solon  on  account  of  the 
noise  he  makes  ;  "  Empty  tubs  make  most  sound,"  and  he  and  his 
words  may  be  '*bi^  and  empty,  fike  ihe  Heidelburg  tun,"  a  vessel 
capable  of  containing  900,000  flasks  of  wine,  but  which  has  stood 
empty  lor  centuries.    Be  honest,  for  "  honesty  is  the  best  poliey;" 
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but  take  with  the  prorerb  the  aphorum,  ^He  that  is  iker^bn 
honest  is  not  an  honest  man."  **  Cloudy  mornings  hare  oft  fine 
eveninffs "  encourages  those  who  are  disposed  to  entertain  gbouy 
fbrebooings ;  and  ^  Never  speak  of  the  day  till  might  oomes  winu 
those  who  are  too  sanguine.  Aroid  a  quarrel ;  it  is  easilr  done^  if 
we  remember  that  **  if  one  will  not,  two  cannot  quarrel.  Pene> 
yeranoe  is  preached  by  such  proverbs  as  these  >— "  Ym  and  softly 
goes  far  in  a  day ;"  "  Constant  droppings  wear  away  the  haxdest 
stone  ;*'  "  Little  and  oft  fills  the  purse ;"  "  Bome  was  not  boilt  in  a 
day."  Haye  one  open,  honest  rule  of  conduct,  for,  says  the  prayerh, 
"  Do  on  hill  as  in  nail."  Are  you  a  master?  here  are  two  to  keep 
in  mind :  **  A  master's  eye  is  worth  ten  men  i"  **  When  the  can 
away,  the  mice  will  play.  Neither  beg  nor  borrow;  for  "  beggsii 
must  not  be  choosers';"  and  "he  that  goes  a-borrowing  goss 
a-sorrowing."  Keep  your  own  place ;  for  "  eyery  shoe  does  not  fit 
eyery  foot.  Throw  physio  (and  cosmetics)  to  the  dogs :  *'  A  blidie 
heart  makes  a  blooming  face "  is  a  far  better  remedy  for  a  bad 
complexion  than  either;  and  "  Handsome  is  that  handsome  doss** 
will  complete  the  cure.  Industry  is  lauded  and  enforced  by  nume- 
rous proverbs  from  various  lands  :  "  No  pains,  no  gains,"  says  one 
nation ;  "  Where  wilt  thou  go,  ox,  where  thou  inlt  not  have  to 
plough?"  say^e  Catalans.  An  old  Latin  proverb  finds  its  trsas- 
tation  in  "Who  will  not  the  mill  will  not  the  meal."  Mount 
Hymettus  sends  us  this, — "  It  is  not  by  saying,  Honey,  honey,  that 
sweetness  comes  to  the  mouth."  "  GK)d  helps  them  tliat  help  them- 
selves" belongs  to  every  nation;  though  the  Catalan  version  is, 
nerfaans,  the  best, — "  Gk>a  is  a  food  worker,  but  He  loyes  to  he 
helpea."  Two  anecdotes  will  ifiustrate  this  proverb  well.  One 
evening,  Mohammed  overheard  one  of  his  followers  saying,  "  I  will 
loose  my  camel,  and  commit  it  to  God."  **  Friend,"  said  ths 
pro[>het,  **  tie  thy  camel,  and  commit  it  to  Gk)d."  Said  Qromwdl 
to  his  Puritan  soldiers,  as  they  rose  from  their  knees,  after  ynsjtr 
for  success  in  an  impending  battle,  "  Put  your  trust  in  Prondenee^ 
but  keep  your  powder  dry. ' 

I  have  alluded  to  the  universality  of  many  proverbs,  and  procesd 
to  give  you  a  few  illustrations  of  different  ideas,  having  stmihr 
proverbial  expression  in  many  countries.  The  ancients  said,  "  Bac- 
chus drowns  more  than  Neptune."  The  Germans  express  the  same 
idea  by  "  More  are  drowned  in  beer  than  in  water ;"  and  in  England 
we  say,  "  The  wine-cup  drowns  more  thAn  the  ocean."  Our  English 
proverb  says, — 

**MoUier^8  truth 
Keeps  oonitAot  joath.** 

In  Germany  we  find  the  idea  expressed  in  almost  identieal  laa^ 
goage:  — 

**  Matter  trea 
Wird  tlglieh  waf 

and  so  in  France,— 


*  TeadrMse  matenella 

Who  would  think  tiiat  our  well-known  ""Never  look  a  g^ 
hone  in  the  mouth "  wm  an  old  proverb  in  the  fonrth  century  F 
but  flo  it  was.  Ahnoet  eyery  nation  has  noticed  the  tendency  that 
"pot  baa  to  call  the  kettle  black.*'  Ia.Italy  they  tell  us  that  the 
''pot  Bays  to  the  pan,  Keep  off;  you'll  blacken  me."  Gk>  to  Spain, 
and  you  will  be  told  that  "the  rayen  said  to  the  crow,  Ayaunt» 
blaekamoor!"  while  the  Germans  haye  learnt  that  "one  ass 
idwB^  calls  another  Long-ears ;"  and  one  dialect  has  this  yery 
imaginatiye  one,<— "  Death  said  to  the  man  he  had  just  killed,  How 
ughr  you  look!" 

We  fancy  oursehres  yery  original  when  we  characterize  useless 
labour  aa  "  carrying  coals  to  I^wcastle ;"  but  the  ancient  Greeka 
had  a  similar  proyerb,  yiz.,  *'  Owls  to  Athens/'  that  cit^  being 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  birds  of  that  kind  found  within  iC 
The  Jewish  rabbis  said,  "  Enchantments  to  Egypt,"  that  country 
beinic  the  source  of  the  black  art.  *'  Pepper  to  Hindostan/'  say 
the  Easterns  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  **  Indol- 
genoes  to  Bome  "  was  the  equiyalent  term  for  a  work  of  superero- 
gation. 

**  Giye  a  man  an  inch,  and  hell  take  an  ell,"  is  our  mode  of 
exuressing  an  idea  which  is  conyeyed  in  Germany  by  the  phrase» 
**  Who  li^'s  one  sit  on  his  shoulders  will  soon  haye  him  on  his 
head."  In  Italy, "  If  thou  suffer  a  calf  to  be  laid  on  thee,  presently 
they  put  on  the  cow  too."  The  Spaniard  says,  '*  Giye  me  where  to 
sit  down,  and  I'll  make  where  I  may  lie."  Bussian  peasants,  eyen 
before  their  emancipation,  seem  to  haye  been  strongly  possessed 
with  this  spirit,  for  the  proyerb  of  that  country  declares  that  "  if 
yon  call  a  peasant  brother,  he'll  demand  to  be  called  father." 

If  we  take  the  uniyersality  of  proyerbs  relating  to  the  forgetful* 
aess  of  past  fiiyours  as  a  criterion  of  the  preyalenoe  of  this  fault,  it 
must  be  a  world-wide  one.  The  English  form  sayours  rather  too 
stnmgly  of  Mr.  Dawson's  "  honest  Saxon  "  for  eyery-day  use,— 

"When  the  deril  was  sick,  the  devil  a  seint  would  be; 
When  the  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  saint  was  he!" 

The  Scottish  form  is  milder, — "  The  ford  passed,  and  God  not 
tfasnked."  Saints  being  better  known  in  Spain,  they  say  there, 
''The  riyer  crossed,  the  saint  forgotten."  But  the  Itafiana  go  still 
fiirther,  and  say,  **  The  riyer  passed,  the  saint  mocked." 

Proyerbs  often  arise  out  of  fables  or  incidents  in  real  life.  Of  this 
dass  I  will  give  an  illustration  or  two.  In  making  his  will, 
t  certain  Spaniard  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  bequeath  a  cow 
lie  had  lost.  Bethinking  himself  that  among  all  his  legacies  there 
wss  not  one  charitable  one,  he  said,  "  Let  tmit  which  is  lost  be  for 
God."  It  has  become  an  extremely  popular  proverb  in  his  own  land*' 
Arabia  giyes  us  an  instance  of  a  fable  reduced  to  the  limits  of  a  pro- 
verb.    "  I  said  to  the  camel-bird  (»•  e.,  the  ostrich), '  Carry.'    It  saic^ 


'  I  cannot,  for  I  am  a  bird.*^  i  Mid,  ^ilf^;'  and  it  said, '  I  cannot, 
for  I  am  a  camel/  "  The  Bgyprtaw  mf  of  a  man  who  proflpera  in 
i|«teof  a|ipai«ntadTerai^»"F]uiff  him  into  th«  H^iiapiaadhawin 
fXHne  np  with  a  fiah  in  hia  nKnUh..' 

The  ioUowinic:  stovy  haa  given  riae  ta  a  |»ovflrfaial  Mfiag  whidi 
is  foond  in  the  literainz«  m  Greeesx^-Ib^ena*  a  Gcaek  jfi^  «m 
aaaailed  by  robhera,  and,  as  he  feU  benMth  their  blowa»  looked 
anonnd  for  a  wsbneaa  or  aA  avengir*  ISoiae  oould  be  aeen.  Sa 
we  met  nothing  aava  a  flight  of  ecaaei^  and  to*  tham  be  Gammittid 
the  secret  of  hia  mnrder.  A  vain,  eommiaaioa  it  apfeaved,  hoi  it 
waa  not  ao ;  far  aoon  aflber,  while  the  poet'a  abaenoa  waa  oaaariwg 
anxiety,  his  murderers  were  seated  in  the  ooen  theatna  at  CoriaAL 
One  of  them  observed  soma  eranea  overheacU  and  aaoffia^j  aaid  to 
hia  oompanioBS,  "  La  there  the  aveBgers  of  Ibyanar*  The  worif 
wesa  heavd,  auapieiiw  avonaed,  tha  men  arreated»  and,  om  being  qaea* 
tioned,  betray ea  their  guilt,  and  suffered  the  pttniahmaai  doe  to  their 
eiime.  Hence  aaraaa  the  aaying,  equivalent  to  our  "  Mnvdar  wfl 
out,"  of  "  The  eranea  of  Ifareus." 

To  ^oae  who  mi^  wish  to  know  mere  about  the  aubjeat  at 
which  I  have  now  only  glanced,  I  would  reconunmd  a  peraaal  of 
*'  Trench  on  Proverbs."  To  this  volume  I  am  indebtea  for  many 
hinta  during  Ihe  pr^atmtioa  of  thia  paper.  W.  G« 


1^  Life  and  Letters  of  Wouhingfon  Irving.    VoL  I.    EdKteJ  by 
his  nephew,  P.  M.  Ibviko.    London  :  Sichard  Bentley. 

Oux  readeia  wiU,  ia  aU  nrobabili^,  She  better  to  kaov  aa  briaiy 
aa  poaaible  the  chief  liaetB  in  the  life  oi  the  anther  of  the  "Skel^ 
book"  than  our  opinion  of  the  work  beftne  ua»  and  hanee  we  ^all 
confine  our  notice  of  the  present  volume  to  an  abatraat.  of  ita  con- 
tents, and  this  we  shall  give  aa  nearly  aa- poaaible  in  the  words  of 
the  book  itself. 

**  Waahingtott  Irfiog  was  bom  in  the  eifty  of  19'ew  Yorik»  April  9, 
1788.  He  waa  the  eighth  son  of  WiHiam  and  Sanh  Irviuf  ,  mi 
the  Toangeat  of  ^ven  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  inraBcy. 
He  had  four  brothera  and  three  siatera,  who  lived  to  mafwwan^ 
William,  Aan,  PMer,  Catherine,  Ebeneaer,  John,  and  Barak.  %e 
uarenti  of  Waahington  came  from  tiw  oppoeite  endl»  ^  Gnat 
SriAain ;  hia  iMher  from  Shapinriu,  ene  of  the  Oitmy  Iriaada; 
his  mother  from  Fahoeatk"  '' Their  marnagB  ftaeft  plaoa  at  FaK 
mcmth,  on  the  18th  May,  1781 ;  and  twe^yeare  thereafter,  ooa  the 
retttvn  of  peace,  the  youthftil  pair  embarked  for  New  Teili,  wheie 
they  landed  on  18th  July,  1768,  having  buried  their  first  ehfld  on 
the  aheres  of  England/'    '<Mr.  Irnng  took  up  hia  reaMeace  in  file 


oilf/*  lttirnf|r  «*qiiitled  tiie  ••%  and  entered  nto  trade;''  "The 
Benrdntiem  l^ke  <nrt ;"  a  geaend  panie  pferuled,  *^  Kid  Mr.  Zirmg' 
nd  ki«  Hklie  floek  took  nlkge  ai  lUkway,  in  "New  Jersey,  l>iit 
letamed  to  New  York  after  an  absenee  of  about  two  yean.  Tlie 
liroetovimd  dweUiag,  ia  whieh  Waalottf^lKm  waa  bem,  waa  No.  131, 
WiQiafli  otiaei  loay  ag^o  pulled  down.  Within  a  year  afler  hie 
knik  the  fiMuly  aiOTed  aoroaa  the  way  to  If  o.  188^  whieh  becane 
111*  immtr  roaidence,  and  waa  tiie  hoaleatead  in  whieh  he  grew  op. 
He  eailed  ii  iStie  old  funily  neet.  In  hie  fourth  year,  Waahingtcm 
■e«t  t»  a  adiool  in  Aaae  Street,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Anne  ICil- 
thence  he  wm  tnoiaferred,  towanb  tJae  dose  of  1789,  to 
kept  by  Benjaaeun  Bonttdne,  ia  Folton  Street,  where  he  remaiiied 
tiD  ke  waa  fowrtcea  yeam  ef  age.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  law  oftee  of  Heioy  Mastertoa,  where  he  spent  two  yean.  Is 
1801  he  eateved  the  effiee  of  Broekhc^t  liviagoten;  and  when 
that  eanaevt  lawyer  became  a  jndge,  he  acted  aa  rierk  to  J.  O, 
Hattaan*  His  brother  Beter  established  a  daily  paper,  Hbe 
Mtrwmff  OkrmneU,  ia  October,  1802^;  and  here  Washingtoa 
■amasrsd  ia  print,  ia-  a  seriea  of  papers  signed  Jonathan  Oldstylev 
viueh  attracted  attention.  Mr.  Inring  came  of  tugfb  on  the  9rd 
April,  18M.  The  delicate  state  of  hia  m»alth  at  this  tiaie  began  to 
awalMn  the  solieitttde-  of  his  family,  and  hn  brothcvs  determiaed  ta 
send  him  at  their  own  expense  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  on  whidi  he 
set  «at  19tk  May.  He  trarelled  thioagh  France  and  Italy,  and 
saw  Ifelaen'a  fleet  at  Messina ;  ascenaed  YesnTins,  and  visited 
BosM,  where,  among  others,  be  met  AUston  the  panrter,  Hnmboldt, 
Madame  de  Stael,  &c ;  returned  to  Paris,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
London,  where  he  saw  Kemble,  Cooke,  Siddons,  &c.,  while  taking 
a  tour  of  the  theatres.  He  returned  to  If  ew  York  and  old  law, 
lired  rather  wildishly,  but  was  admitted  to  the  bar  2l8t  November, 
1800,  aBd  ^wred  tiie  oflee  of  hie  brother  John,  No.  3,  Wall  Street. 
On  Mth  Jaaaary,  1807,  SalmeH/nmii  appeared.  It  was  conducted 
W  Washisgton  and  William  Irving,  and  J.  K.  Paulding  as  Anthony 
dvflfgfaen,  William  Wisavd,  and  Launcelot  Longstaff.  Irving  was 
eaigaged  professionally  on  Colon^  Burr's  trial.'  Hie  &ther  died 
OetSMT  25th,  1807,  aged  seventy-six*  Salmagundi  was  discon- 
tuaed,  after  the  twentieth  number,  January  25th,  1808^  He  waa 
working  at  t^  '  History  of  New  Tork,'  when  Matilda  Hoffman, 
ajoang  lae^  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  died  28th  April,  1809. 
tie  waa  in  the  house  when  she  died,  and  the  last  on  whom  she 
leeked.  6riirfnearlyunhanged>  his  mind.  Knickerbocker's  'Hiff- 
toty'  was  iiaued  9tfa  December,  1809.  The  first  edifaon  brought 
hitt  in  aa  *  avails'  about  3^000  dollan.  In  1810,  he  ent^^ed  into  a 
(aoninal)  partnenliip  with  bis  brothers  Peter  and  Ebeneaer ;  and 
went  to  waiAungtoa  as  their  iwent,  to  watoh  the  measures  of 
oongresB,  so  far  as  they  were  likely  to  concern  their  business.  Ho 
beenu  ed^c»r  of  the  Seieo^  Benii9w»,  afterwards  called  the  Anaheiic 
MagaKme^  at  a  ssAary  of  1,600  dollars,  in  1819,  and  issued  tiien  a 
Beoottd  edition  of  his  '  History  of  New  York/ 
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"  In  1814  he  became  a  Tolunteer  in  ihe  cause  of  hia  oonnirf,  nd 
waa  made  colonel  and  military  Beoretarj  by  Grovernor  Tompkins, 
when  the  British  entered  Washington,  but  his  commission  was  short- 
lived.  On  25th  May  he  set  out  from  New  York  on  another  vojsge 
to  Enrope,  and  arrived  in  Britain  in  time  to  hear  of  the  tidings  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  flight  of  Napoleon.  He  spent  soma 
time  in  Birmingham,  where  his  sister  lived,  and  then  went  to 
London,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  capital  of  the  midlands,  and 
took  tours  all  round  its  charming  environs^  as  the '  Sketch-book' 
shows;  and  then  he  journeyed  through  Wales,  but  aa  Peter  wss 
unwell,  he  set  to  business  in  his  place,  in  Liverpool.  Thia  illness* 
and  the  death  of  the  chief  derk  in  the  establishment  caused 
Washington  to  study  book-keeping,  and  to  sit  assiduously  at  his  desk* 
harassed  and  hag-ridden  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business. 

**  On  9th  of  April,  1817,  Irring's  mother  died.  The  concerns  of 
the  Lrvingfirm  got  into  ruins,  and  he  felt  his  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters.  He  thought  of  sUrting  an  international  literary  agency 
between  Britain  and  America,  and  went  to  London  to  begm  opera- 
tions. In  1817  he  visited  Scotland ;  and  in  Aug[ust  of  the  next  year 
cast  himself  upon  the  world,  in  London,  determined  to  seek  support 
from  his  pen.  The  firm  had  become  bankrupt,  and  had  passed 
tlurough  the  court.  He  waa  offered  a  place  on  the  American  Navy 
Board,  but  refiised  it.  In  May,  1819,  began  the  issue  of  tlie 
*  Sketch-book,'  as  an  occasional  literary  production,  in  numben» 
and  it  was  a  great  success.  It  took  well  in  America  and  in  Britain^ 
and  it  soon  brought  about  the  time  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
laughingly  prophecied, 

'  Tour  nsme  is  up,  and  70a  maj  g9 
From  Madrid  to  Tobdo.*** 

The  volume,  of  which  we  have  given  the  foregoing  rapid  analysis, 
is  interesting,  more  for  the  excellence  of  its  contents,  aa  quoted 
from  the  Joumala  and  letters  of  the  American  Goldsmith,  the 
letters  of  CampbeU,  Scott,  AUston,  &o.,  and  the  conreapondenoe  ai 
the  brothers  Irring,  than  for  the  literary  merit  with  which  they  are 
put  together.  It  has,  as  the  author,  or  rather  editor,  says,  l>een 
^mainly  compiled  from  papers  committed  to  him  by  Mr.  Irving, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  construct  a  bicoraphv  from 
them,  and  the  nephew  of  the  great  author  exonerates  himself  from 
literary  criticism,  by  saying,  "In  the  delicate  ofELce  of  silting, 
selecting,  and  ananging  these  diffcorent  materials,  extending 
through  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  make 
the  author,  in  every  stage  of  lus  career,  as  far  as  possible  hia  own 
biographer,  conscious  that  I  shall  in  this  way  best  fulfil  the  duty 
devolved  upon  me,  and  give  to  the  world  the  truest  picture  of  his 
life  and  character." 

We  have  as  yet  only  seen  the  volume  noticed.  We  shall  analyse 
the  other  volumes  as  they  resch  us,  and  perhaps  then  give  an 
opinion  of  a  more  critical  nature  on  thjs  intensting  book. 
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Beplif  to  Bishop  Colenso*8  Second  Volume,  By  Micaixh  HilL,  Autbox 
of  "  Christ,  or  Colenso  P  "    London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  C«i 


Thb  utmoat  familiarity  with  Bible  facta,  the  greatest 
in  tumini?  these  facts  to  account  in  controrersy,  and  a  keen  eye 
to  the  o^&iogs  in  vhe  harness  of  an  opponent,  were  all  required 
to  bring  this  brief  book  out  in  the  short  space  between  the  issne 
of  C^olenso's  work  and  the  publication  of  this  tractate.  From  tho 
fact  that  our  own  columns  are  opened  for  a  debate  on  this  topic, 
it  would  obviously  be  injudicious  in  us  to  take  up  the  position  of 
adjudicators  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  controversy.  All  that 
we  can  properl;^  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the  acute  logicality  of 
the  author's  mind,  the  speed  and  energy  with  which  it  acta,  and 
the  careful  judiciousness  with  which  he  avoids  interlacing  qaeation 
with  question.  Whoever  endeavours  to  know  what  may  be  aafelv 
and  fairly  said  in  argument,  in  a  brief  space  and  in  a  concise  form, 
in  opposition  to  the  Bishop's  views,  would  do  well  to  posseaa  them* 
aelrea  of  this  vade  meeum  of  the  argument,  as  well  as  of  the  first 
part,  entitled,  perhaps  a  little  too  sensationally,  ''Christ,  or 
ColensoP"  of  wnich  we  gave  an  opinion  in  a  former  issne — an 
opinion,  we  may  add,  strengthened  oy  facts,  aa  to  the  effects  of 
the  work  on  the  minds  of  young  men,  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  through  various  sources. 

Ueliora:  a  Q^uarterl^  Review  of  SoeicU  Science.     Vols.  I.-^V., 
and  No.  21.    London :  S.  W.  Partridge. 

Ik  noticing  Vol  I.  of  this  serial,  we  said — "  Every  working  man^ 
anxious  to  better  himself  and  others,  should  buy  and  read,  yea 
study,  thia  review.  It  is  a  well  got  up,  bulky,  but  withal  a  cheap 
shilhng's  worth  it  offers  its  purcnasers.  We  have  read  many  of 
its  papers  with  fpreat  pleasure."  Thia  testimon^r  we  now  repeat 
with  the  emphasiB  of  a  five  years'  experience  of  its  perfect  truth. 
There  could  scarcel]^  be  a  better  and  cheaper  supply  of  facta  and 
opinions  on  social  science  procured  for  any  society  library,  than  the 
pinea*s  worth  of  literature  (2,016  pp.)  Meliora  contains.  The 
usue  for  April  contains  lesa  variety,  but  is  somewhat  higher  in  oast 
of  thoughlC  matter,  and  style,  than  usual.  The  aitic&a  treat  of 
"Dreaming  and  Doing,"  a  contribution  on  women's  mission,  the 
literary  merit  of  which  is  very  considerable,  while  the  remarks  it 
loakea  on  the  subject  are  judicious  and  valuable.  "Sewage  and 
Interception  "  deals  intelligently  with  a  disafireeable,  but  withal 
important  question.  "  liquor  and  Learning— Kichard  Porson"  is  a 
coneise,  graphic,  and  ably  written  paper  on  the  great  British  Greek 
scholar,  a  woeful  tale  of  real  life  about  the  Buma  of  daasical 
learning.  "  Ilie  Petting  and  Fretting  of  Female  Convicts "  is 
another  contribution  to  the  woman's  question,  gently  axid  genteelly 
^ted.  "  The  Lancashire  Operatives  in  1826  and  1862 "  ia  a 
P^per  worth  reading  and  thought ;  perhaps  a  little  too  harsh  on 
the  operavWes  in  the  cotton  districts  for  unthrift,  spendthrifltnr— 
1863.  2  0 
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and  drin1r»  o<»Bidering  their  training  and  their  oonditioii.  "  The 
Sister  of  Mercy  "  is  a  fairish  story.  Beviews  of  Books  follow, 
and  this,  let  ns  confess  it,  gi^es  rii^e  to  the  special  caui^e  of  our 
notieing  this  serial  at  the  present,  time ;  and  more  especially  tiie 
oorrent  nnmher.  The  Briluk  ControvernalUt  hold.4  the  head 
place  in  the  reriew  department,  and  the  critic  says,  inter  alia,  of  it, 
-:-"  The  Contrcveriiausi  has  long  won  for  itself  a  deserved  renown 
in  literary  societies  aod  debating  clamep,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is 
inyalnable.  There  is  mnch  excellent  stuff  in  tiie  Tolnme  before  ns." 
It  thpn  cnumeratea  the  contents,  and  proceeds,  "  It  shrinks  from  no 
topic  of  debate  that  has  current  interest,"  Ac,  "  But  this  accouiit 
does  not  exhaust  the  repertoire  nowunder  r^riew.  In  this  very  nsefal 
periodical  we  find  not  only  dif  cussions,  but  essays  also,  many  of 
uiem  of  coDsideisble  ability;  reyiews  of  books;  ini>titutional 
reports;  a  eottegiate  course  of  instruction,  and  inquiries  and 
replies."  From  me  last  it  quotes  a  notice  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  whidi 
haa  brought  us^e  following  communication  from  the  learned  pen 
of  the  IraihoSeeker,  which  we,  with  a  protest  agninst  the  word 
"  atiemptittg"  readily  inaert,  prefaced  by  the  Bssaranre  that  the 
notice  rf  a<  Red  us  from  a  source  which  makrs  the  eooH-will  of  the 
writer  to  Dr.  Lees  fmdoubted,  as  is  eyen  indicated  in  that  reply  :— 

"  Dr.  Leen  and  the  Britith  CpntroverdulULF^*  From  «  ruriaw  in  thai  «ae»1knt 
qnarterl;,  AleUora,  devoted  to  the  di8ctlB^fnn  of  social  qoestions.  I  lt*«ni  that  eonw 
conrBiKtfdpiit  of r  the  JBritith  CcnirovermaUtt  b«8  b^^n  atteroptisf;  an  ootliaa  «f 
iliy  public  lil'e  and^  parentage.  If  my  hixtory  be  at  ell  int»T«>a*jnfr  to  anj  one,  and 
worth  ^ivinir  it  will  be  pmpfr  at  least  to  free  it  from  po^inre  errora.  Mav  I  be 
peimiltMl,  tb«9,]|o  oovreet  the  aoeamt  io  two  or  three  particniacv?  Mv  father 
tiaa  of  |>urf  Smjcod  4«aaent,  iunn  both  .aidea  of  the  kooa^— not  a  dn^  t4  .Soauk 
blood,  n^r  a  trait  of  SotKcU  obaracter  in  him.  Ha  vas  of  tjie  Lees  of  L^f  aad 
Saddlewfrth,  and  of  the.  Smjtbiea  of  StaiaJMOd.  Mjr  mniber  was  tiyjiaaarf  bja 
wrirer  in  Kcid'si  *' Temperance  Cjclo}.axli«'*  (now  niperjt-ded  by  the  far  moM 
accnrate  and  originaK^eork,  Burns's  *'  Tempf ranee  Dictiooarv'*)  to  b^of  Soottiak 
d»Cfnt,  ^ecHuite  of  ber  name;  but  she  was  the  direct  doHseiKliint  of  Dr  SaadenMO« 
toe  Oxford  l(^tcian,«od  good  Bishop  of  Lincob,  whose  h'fe  was  written  by  Uaak 
Wafton.  He  was  a  native  ofRutberam  (wherr,  in  1840.  I  held  a  paMie  disconeioa 
with  the  flev.  James  BMnnley)  and  a  cooHin  cf  Sir  tSicholas  Sandemon,  Vincoaat 
CaaUetflD.  Tbas  my  •anaaators,  for  c^ht  peneraiiona.  I  believe,  hava  bf<a 
Torkahire  }c<«#la.  It  ia  also  without  anthority  that  **  Tiroftb  Io  Tayii**laat- 
tributtd  to  n«  It  ii«aad,  indeed,  fcam  my  presa  at  i^toglaarbnt  if  tb^  reader 
will  look  at  the  edition  foblirlied  la  tiia  second  volsma  «f  my  works  (in  foar 
volumes),  he  will,  find  liiat  1  am  atatad  toba  the  **  tidit4»r.''  Lot  ma  finally  abMna 
that  ^y  pn.iMcal,  polriuical,  pliilosoplacal,  critical,  and  tbeMk^tcal  eesaya  kaaa 
never  beei  collected  i  tba  rolumaa  jref«rmd  to  An  ponl^  tba  **  TampKanaa  Warka.** 

— .^.  a  L.'- 

From  his  tton^rsfersnoe  to  any  other  point  in  -the  Britiik  Cm- 
trovermatitt  notioe  of  him  as  erroneous,  the  lo^ca)  author  leayes 
us  free  to  intfer  that  tbe  reat  of  the  biographic  aketch  is  "  at  least 
Area  from  poakire  errors/'  ao  that  our  readera  may  now  reg»^ 
thait.paaaege  in  the  BriiUk  Conirevernmlist  aa  mmtkoritative 
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It  U  a  dHBeaU  matter  to  Ml  wluiiifl 
wortbj  «f  the  m|e^— tonw   think    one 
wsf,  woM  another:  Moe  woald  ha^e 
had  ihm  penpU,  «■  Iba  vayal  wedding 
daj,  taaUUiWra;  aana  wonM  have  had 
ihippen  io  eharrh  or  chapel; 
lid  baive  bad  them  as  jitlly  as 
aH  seem  to  have  followed 
tbiir  ««o  mdiikatioas:  bo,  on  the  whole, 
wpoeiallj  takmr  the  vnivernalitj,  order, 
loyalty  sf  the  rrjniHnffa  into  ao- 
,  I  am  on  the  affirniatiTo  aido  of 
4i«cation  — B   D.  R. 
W€  ara  to  aawwe.  from  all  riM  nnrn- 
papofB  and  fMriodicsJa  relative  to  the 
aah^set,  that   the  weddinj^    fretrnties 
wnm  transacted  oa  a  Mcale  as  yet  nn- 
lifalled  in  theannahi  o^  EnirHMh  history. 
BaA  nmo  was  bat  too  wilting  to  dis- 
play hia  loyalty  by  ffivinf  vent  ro  his 
InliBiro  u  he»t  bo  nticbt — by  writiof  a 
Mptialode;  by  asaistiair  esirertyin  tlie 
daeofasioDN;  or  hy  moot  lihemll?  endea^ 
f—f lug  to  eoonnrafe  ibe  nniversxi  boli- 
de hy  a  looff-iivt^  rommemorstion,  and 
tbns  fizmg  it  fur  ever  in  the  rsoolleetion 
of  the  peffple.     With  nuch  sentiments, 
thinfoiv,  is  it  not  to  be  fapptioHl  that 
of  cbe  niyal  marnaire  were 
worthy  of   the   age  ?—  Man- 

WOOD  H. 

Tba  only  mfthod  at  arrivinc  at  a 
■lisCif^ory  ai*lotioH  of  this  qneKtion  is 
to  asnsidcr  what  an*  the  ebaraoterisiies 
tf  tba  age»  and  what  the  natuio  of  the 
leioicinga  oo  ibn  m«mN|ee  day ;  obtterv- 
mg  how  far  ib»y  otmictiie  and  appear 
lbs  ono  worthy  of  the  other.  In  iicrt'o- 
■f  tbo  obnnieieriiiiieH  t>f  the  afo,  wo 
mn  in  fbo  aliort  sp«ee  allowrd  us  pro- 
NBt  bat  a  few  of  rho  must  SHlietit  of 
tbmu  We  tioioe  (I) /VnjrreM.  This 
■  the  pra^emiuoot  cuataetoristio  ot  tlit 


WAS  THE  GHARACTEB  OF  THE  REJOIOINGS  ON  THE  OCCASIOH 
OF  THE  BEGEITT  ROTAL  MARRIAGE  WORTHY  OF  THE  AGE  ? 

aro ;  the  watchword  of  the  day  oomiili 
of  three  words  —  ^rnen^s.  inventioai 
improvement  In  the  f  ilnmtnetiiim,  Aie^ 
execoted  on  this  oeriiHion  In  t  ho  Tirioai 
parts  I'f  Great  Britain.  snH  mMfs  eopeei- 
ally  in  the  majniificent  dinp^ay  made  by 
the  loyal  ettixens  of  rh*  n<irih(>ra  metro- 
poliN,  w»  think  frrear  proffrfsn  and  im* 
prfwemont  was  ma>le, »«  cnmpAred  with 
preriooH  occasinnfi  of  similar  displayti 
aiMl  that  the  siEhts  thnu  prptionted  In 
oor  various  towns  were  snch  as  bad 
n«^er  been  seen  in  the  m^m'try  of  tlMt 
o^leb«'Mted  obmnieler.  "  th^  oldeflt  in- 
habitant" The  dmiirni  of  many  W 
tho^,  e  ff,^  those  nf  I^ondon  Rridgn— 
both  in  illnminafion  snH  decoratiott, 
wero  novel  and  m  •frnifieent.  worthy  tfat 
r>ohe«t  oity  and  richf  nr  nation  in  tlio 
world.  Neaiiy  all,  howt'ver  hnmUo 
thfiir  pr^eoeions,  w^re  tnjitrfal  and 
propriate.  PrevirniM  exhibitions  of  tl 
kind  are  eomp^lIM  lit^aMv  to  ''pain 
their  ineffectnat  ffre^  "  *tef<>re  rhis  dia» 
piny.  Thns  on  the  mirrtn'*  nf  Geor)^ 
III.,  we  are  toll  **  ihaf  nob'emem  oma- 
mentMl  their  hoa^ie-*  with  flttinbeanx;" 
and  on  that  of  Georgp  IV  wh  are  tliform* 
ed  th  't  "  there  wan  ^prttttf  renoral  ilhl- 
minarion  in  the  eveninif  *  W**  havo  had 
jeaM  and  electricity  in  itrt  mnlti plied  do» 
vel4i|iments  since  then,  and  h<ve  kept 
up  wi<h  the  provresM  of  'he  aee.  so  aft 
not  to  prov#  onr^^elve^  U'fwo'^hy  of  it  in 
onr  iilamination*,  by  ;in>ii<.ini(  both 
tbefieintootirsfn^ice.  (*>.)  The  ago 
io  one  of  philaothmpr  re<l  or  pro* 
fehsed.  In  the  rejocinipH  on  'his  aos- 
I  icifMiii  (Wca»ion  the  p'l  >r  w^n*  not  fnr- 
KOtten.  In  nearly  evrrv  miinn  io  tha 
kintfifom,  both  in  diw>r  and  oot'door 
piKir  were  fpven  8oineth<nir  wherewith 
to  eat,  and  he  merry.  .Mhmv  towns  bad 
oatoiMlto  dinner  and  ta.4  parties  enpeei* 
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ally  for  the  poor:  and  yonnff  and  old 
joiced.  The  liberality  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  th(»e  borouf;bs  will  long  be  re« 
membered  by  the  recipients  of  their 
boaiity ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  aaid  we 
have  spoilt  all  our  money  on  blase  and 
«mcke.  (3.)  If  itntatUm  be  claimed  as 
one  of  the  features  of  the  age,  it  un- 
doubtedly wae  of  that  day;  none  of  onr 
AK«ii»tMuiicbopposerswill,we  opine,  have 
fvaMMi  to  complain  on  this  soore.  L-astly, 
Ma  preiieHt  age  is  one  of  lo^aUy^  an  era 
of  loyally  to  the  constittition  as  acon- 
sitoation,  the  model  of  all  others,  and  of 
ioLemie  and  heartfelt  loyalty  to  her  who 
is  now  Ml  the  head  of  it.  The  English- 
man is  proverbially  slow  in  bis  mo?e- 
mei)ts;  but  when  he  does  move,  few  or 
none  can  equal  him  in  the  extent  of  his 
demonstratioos  of  loyalty  and  enthusi- 
asm. Some  may  say  that  in  the  pre- 
sent advun(.«d  aute  of  society  something 
more  worthy  might  be  done  than  a  dis- 
play of  pleasant  lighta,  but  they  do  not 
help  US  to  a  aolminn  of  the  question. 
Light  ever  has  been,  and  we  presume 
erer  will  be,  a  symbol  of  rejoicing.  That 
the  display  fully  exemplifies  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  none  will  deny;  its  uni- 
verRitlity  is  sufficient  proof;  that  it  did 
so  iu  the  eyes  of  oar  criticizing  neigh- 
bours is  plain,  the  whole  of  the  foreif^n 
preas  bi^jng  uDanimous  in  the  encomiums 
pa»!»«!d  on  the  magnificence,  sponta- 
lieouitneas,  and  univeraality  of  the 
rpJMicing ;  all  which  we  assert  are 
charKCttiriatlc  and  worthy  of  the  age 
t\n^  people. — R.  S.  * 

Since  few  are  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing pliil.aophic  thoughtless  of  utilising 
it,  and  aiill  fewer  of  enunciating  it,  it 
jnuat  cv«r  result  that  in  the  eudeaTour 
(9  exhibit  a  dontinant  feeling  of  national 
nharacter — a  sympathy  for  grief,  cala> 
in'ity,  and  sorrow,  and  joy  for  happiness 
aiid  |iro8perit)' — the  capacity  of  the 
many  must  be  realized  rather  than  the 
«<i)}hikiiineitt  of  tiie  conceptions  of  the 
J'^ie.  It  WAS  upou  this  principle  that 
ih<i  Knglish  nation  manifested  its  Joy 
Slid  »atisrtction  at  the  recent  marr:age 
il  iLc  Trince  i»f  Wales  and  the  Princess 
JVlexandrs.     I'hat  there  is  nothing  ab- 


•traetedly  intelleetaal  in  the  displaj  of 
bunting,  iUnminattona,  and  fiivworks, 
we  ar«  ready  to  grant;  but  since  it  is 
aboat  the  only  medium  by  whieh  tlie 
masses  can  exhibit  hannleasly  their 
feelings  of  hilariona  joy,  we  must  re- 
gard less  the  mode,  and  appreciate  moei 
the  spirit     It  ia  quite  possible  that 
mind  and  intellect  could  hare  admiDis- 
tered  to  the  subject,  and  that  genius 
could  have  presided  in  a  temple,  witfaio 
whoee  classio  precincts  thought,  ethe- 
real and  permeating,  ahouMt  have  dtf- 
fnsed  its  radiant  inflnenee.     It  is  quite 
possible  that  art  might  have  pnmdcd 
a  festival  elate  with  all  that  should  be 
brilliant,  yet  none  the  len  utile  to  man; 
but  orowdless  would  have  been  theona, 
and  few  would  have  Joined  in  the  car- 
nival of  the  other.  It  waa  wise,  then,  to 
think  little  of  science  and  of  art  for  the 
moment,  and  to  ignore  philoaophy  tat 
the  day,  that  the  many  might  Join  in 
the  dance,  and  all  nnite  in  the  song. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  more  in  conso- 
nance with  an  intellectual  age,  that  the 
rejoicings  of  the  people  should  tend  to 
.promote  the  development  of  tUe  mind, 
and  exhibit  a  phasisof  her  advanee- 
ment;  but  until  we  arrive  at  that  mil- 
lennium period,  it  would  seem  bntfntile 
to  atfempt  to  give  an  intelleetaal  ting* 
to  our  public  rejoicings;  the  time  may  % 
come,  when  the   masses  and  society 
may  look  only  as  with  an  artist  s  eye 
npon    the   columu,  the  fountain,  the 
monument,  and  the  human  form,  and 
feel  all  the  emotion  of  the  poet  when 
contemplating  the  cmmbled  mins  of 
■Attic  glory,  and  the  relies  of  a  departed 
dynasty — viewless  the  time-worn stoae 
and  the  broken  ca{ntal  in  their  decay, 
the  one  noble  for  its  maSsive  grandenr, 
and  the  other  beautiful  for  its  grace—* 
but  rather  drink  in  instinctive  memorita 
floating  where  genius  and  art  flourished, 
taught,and  was  worshipped  :-^antil that 
age  come,  lei  our  business  be,  each  to 
prepare  his  brother  for  those  halcToa 
daya,  when  men  shall  think  thoaght- 
fuil7,and  thonghtfully  plan  tbriretery 
action,  for  the  common  weal ;  yet  u»e«»- 
while  we  will  not  despise  the  «afUt*s 
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Bip,  nor  the  erode  sketoh  of  dnmsied 
bo^iuwd,  beeaofe  one  u  not  magic  with 
tbf  enraplariog  eloquence  of  Demoe- 
tbeoes,  esd  the  other  breathes  not  the 
ssblime  conceptions  of  a  BafiiMlle,  or  a 
Velasqoes;  rather  let  as  take  tbiogs  as 
we  find  them,  and  accept  motive  as  the 
exponent  of  spirit,  ever  remembering 
that  ell  forms  and  ritaals  abatractedljr 
an  meaningless,  voidless,  and  a  holtow 
show;  bat  when  we  realize  the  m/atic 
Kjmix)!,  then  motion  beoomea  poetrj, 
sad  laogoage  inspiration :  in  thia  spirit 
let  u  taSce  a  nation's  offering,  and  eren 
think  it  worthj  of  the  age,  whim,  quit- 
tia/iC  the  trodden  paths  of  daily  toil, 
each  man,  mingling  with  his  brother, 
went  forth  making  a  mighty  crowd  in- 
stinct with  loyalty  to  ita  Qneen,  and  of 
love  and  devotion  to  itscoantry. — D.  S. 
W«  consider  that  the  rejoidDge  on 
the  10th  March  were  in  accordance 
vith  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  nation  at  large,  and 
many  features  might  be  qaoted  in  cor- 
roboration of  oar  affirmative  assertion. 
In  the  first  instance,  both  politic  and 
corporate  bodies  were  profose,  and  even 
▼ied  with  each  other,  in  ponring  forth 
their  addresses  and  presents,  as  well  as 
in  the  display  of  the  emblems  and  de- 
vices of  feetivity,  together  with  their 
homage  to  the  fature  monarch  of 
Britiin.  We  can  cite  inetanoes  too 
nnmeroos  to  be  mentioned;  however, 
we  may  groop  together  in  one  assem- 
blage a  few  of  the  instano«s  that  justify 
onr assertion  under  the  affirmative  head. 
U  I  mistake  not^  the  general  command- 
ing-in-chief  tendered  the  service  of  a 
poriion  of  the  military  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  order  and  safisty ;  the 
comnianders  of  sundry  volunteer  corpe, 
in  obedience  to  duty,  lent  their  aid,  to 
add  to  both  eecurityand  display.  Public 
in«titotions  enhanced  the  rejoicings  by 
the  display  and  exhibition  of  banners, 
devices,  anid  illuminations,  the  beauty  of 
which  was  never  beforeequalled.  Private 
isdividuale  in  town  and  country  were 
oot  backward  in  their  display  of  the  em* 
bluns  of  festivity,  and  the  liberal  dis- 
thbntioQ  of  their  bounty.    To  add  to 
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the  above  scenes,  the  pyroteehnal  dis- 
plays closed  the  ever-to-be-remembiered 
day  of  rejoicings,  which  will  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  many,  as  well  sm  be  the 
theme  of  the  poet  and  historian.  In 
fine,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  inscribe 
an  ejaculation  for  the  preservation  of 
the  future  Potentate  and  his  Uride,  and 
for  their  endowment  wiiU  every  niag- 
nanimona  and  ennoblin;r  attribate,  so 
that  this  great  nation  may  be  cnod acted, 
through  time,  with  the  same  good  for- 
tune that  has  so  reoently  characterized 
her  battle  for  national  lite  and  indepen- 
dence amongst  sister  kingdoms. — S.  F.T. 

Nol  there  was  too  much  flare  and 
feaeting,  money  wasted,  and  time  mis- 
spent. Had  a  third  of  the  coet  been 
employed  in  charitable  or  for  religious 
purpoeee,  sometlung  acoordaotwith  the 
spirit  of  humanity  now  prevalent, 
something  more  wm-thy  of  the  age, 
would  have  been  acocomplished. — Tom 
Gbumblb. 

Groes  waste  and  spendtbriftness  haT« 
no  claim  to  worthiness.  Millions  of 
money  which  might  materially  have 
aided  Lancashire  operatives  to  emigrate, 
or  helped  to  build  ahnshoases,or  estab- 
lish lifeboats,  or  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor  permanently,  were  flashMl  off 
in  gunpowder,  or  biased  away  in  trivial 
lights.  Then  the  gluttony  and  mw- 
bibbing  was  immense,  unwise,  and  nn- 
neceesary.  An  insanity  of  glorificaUnj 
verbiage  seemed  to  have  become  epi- 
demic, and  yet  few  wi«e  word:i  were 
said,  especially  none  in  check  of  the 
evil  example  of  waste,  extravagaac**, 
and  inane  crowding,  cheering!,  hustliug. 
&C.,  which  made  up  so  Urge  a  portion 
of  the  joy  of  the  mob.  None  of  the^te 
things  appear  to  me  to  have  been  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  and  still  less  were  tiiey 
worthy  of  the  age  or  of  ourselves.— HJL. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  poetiy 
was  bombast,  and  the  colnmns  of  tbs 
newspapers  were  filled  with  inflated 
nonsense ;  in  eocial  life  no  good  inflow 
ence  hae  been  effected,  in  political  life 
no  end  has  been  gained,  in  religions  life 
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m  hdtf  tine  «f  the  diiirdi  lu»  ben 
dliraganlMl.  Tht  chanoter  of  tht 
f^oldags  wtTBi  thorafera^  HDWorth^  of 
tiut  ■ge.-^P.  O.  Z. 

Our  mtioo  onght  to  havobosB  flmefa 
mora  alivo  to  its  own  highoit  intoMilt 
tiutfi  to  hftve  indalged  io  nob  m  flemi- 
tranfaip  of  OB  natried  jouth.  The 
pnises  cut  about  Mm  eforywhere  wen 
nilflonie;  foil/  aeeiiiod  to  nm  riot  io 
paragrapba,  leaden,  riijmeo,  and  odes; 
ertraTagaoce  waa  aerer  more  diatioetly 
dbplajed  in  Britain,  and  tte  aethiog* 
withont-disner  faoaltj  wa  egregioneif 
erefdone*  We  who  denied  oomnen 
hoDonr  to  tbe  deaerte  of  the  dead  Albert 
were  willing  to  grant  unlimited  bills  to 
Albert  Edward,  pajrablOi  if  he  pleased, 
in  fatority.  We  think  the  email 
oharitieo,  the  Snnday-ochool  ftasta,  the 
almabonee  treats,  &«.,  were  stepe  io  th« 
fight  directioB,  and  we  eannot  but  think 
that  a  greater  abetemionBBess  in  eating 
aad  drinking,  flambeaoing  and  iUa* 
flfaiation,  flags  and  firing,  wonUL  havs 
been  advisable.  The  terribk  diMaten 
whJeh  followed  the  crowding  aad  abent- 
lug  nay  perhapa  be  logarded  aa  spoto 
oo  the  ermine  of  oar  natieo*s  joy.  Wo 
da  not  inelndo  these  in  onr  eanmeraCioii 
of  eharacteristics  shown  in  tSis  rcoeot 
marriage  ivjoioings,  whioh  seem  to  ns 
not  wwthj  of  the  sge.  We  mark  • 
flingnlar  seMshness  in  ths  eoodnet  ef 
the  noUe  Priooe  on  tlie  ocoasion.  Wo 
hsftB  as  yet  heard  of  no  nmoifloeiit  dis> 
borsements  from  his  well-iined  pniso  hi 
bsnntaes  throngh  the  nation  in  istnni 
ftir  tbe  milHona  expended  by  it  in  weU 
ooming  his  roysl  bridew — GoiiDwnr. 

To  this  qnestion  we  gif<e  a  decided 
answer,  Nol  A  great  deal  of  money 
has  be«i  spent,  sad  foolishly,  tosw  Bmi 
timt  money  been  spent  in  tbe  cstahUsh- 
ment  of  ssientifle  or  ehsiitaUs  insti. 
tstions,  it  wonld  have  been  an  aot 
*'iporthy  of  ths  age,'*  and  donbtieen 
mash  good  would  hmm.  nsolfed  fosm 
ity  or  had  sws  Any  of  the  nwoey,  whieb 
bH.  bsai  osreoklissly  sqnandwud,  bs« 
giffls  to  the  dioUnissd  opsimtiMn  of 
Uncsshirey  there  would  kavw  boiK 
to  hmf  BSfwal  thou^ 


in  whs*  nif^  he  fannod  ''iw- 
spsetslde  oireumstsooBs'*  for  ssfunl 
years  to  oome.— W.  P»  W.  BL 

The  oharaeter  of  the  refoieiBga  on  Oe 
marriage  of  tbe  Prince  of  WaleB  wen 
not  wonby  of  the  age.  Flmt,  beoaum 
they  were  wasteful;  sseood,  wnng  ia 
prineipie;  snd  third,  Ticions  in  cKsmpbL 
Tbe  waste  waa  alMOluta  and  entim. 
There  is  a  dass  of  wsats  whioh  is  re^ 
produetivo;  tbe  waste  in  bummg  gas, 
and  eoaly  aad  gunpowder,  ieei|uivaleat 
to  dropping  money  to  the  bottom  ef  the 
SBn-*-it  reprodueee  notlmig  saw  smoke. 
It  deee  not  even  give  plessure;  anyone 
out  on  the  manrisge  night  mast  hate 
been  marvellously  sharp  if  he  osuid  db- 
oover  anything  like  pleasmw  on  the 
moes  of  the  countless'  crowd  opmnieH  • 
snrste  with  the  eoqfwaee  and  the  tnuUe. 
What  pleasure  could  there  be  in  gasiug 
at  a  number  of  perforated  gas  pipee — 
bummg  gas  f  The  waste  waa  not  for 
the  amusement  of  ehildlten— but  of  flmn 
aad  women;  although  to  have  ben 
amused  and  delighted  witii  **  the  riiow, 
would  Imve  foiriy  entitled  the  gaxeit 
to  the  deeignation  of  ebildnn.  Donbt- 
leea  the  thmg  would  have  been  in  kee^ 
ittg  with  a  profeasediy  less  eiviliisd 
pwiod;  but  we,  whether  right  or  wioag 
m  our  supposition,  profoss  to  have  sd- 
vaneed  upon  such  periode,  sod  mamfost 
the  sdvanee  upon  a  public  oeffssion  by 
indwgmg  in  an  ezpen^tuie  which 
neither  ministered  nateriai  advunti^ 
to  the  objects,  or  in  any  sense  to  ^ 
pnUie  weal.  The  waste  i»  another 
direction  was  one  that  theoooasion  could 
never  ocmpensater-the  wests  of  Hh. 
The  London  magnates  who  Imd  the 
dlieotion  of  the  lUuminntiDn  in  the 
metropolis  ought  te  hsve  kaswn 
from  psst  ezperienee  that  that  would 
be  the  result  of  their  emluentiy  foofieh 
dlspkysb  Cbn  they,  with  this  rstros- 
pset,  sBswer  this  queatieB  tat  the  8fflr> 
■atlve?  ^^^  

DBoondlyi  the  n^eioniga  ww  wimg 
Id  principie.  It  was  mUing  a  god  ef 
a  mortuL  A  boy,  ben  to  Ur  pmitian, 
who  hat  aohieved  uHfividvAy  no  en* 
thing,  might  wsU  imagiiie  that  he  «m 
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•MM  be«veii*bom  wmsdw^  and 'so  glre 
biiDiicIf  aim  and  a  daportmeot  in  k«ep- 
isg  with  sach  aennelaas  laudHtioo. 
Thit  IB,  of  ooaraa,  qaite  jndepeodeot 
flf  the  advantages  to  the  nation  of  a 
royal  family,  tba  chief  advAOtage,  if 
not  the  00I7  advantage,  being  the 
Mitlcnient  of  the  beadttbip  of  the 
naUon.  Bot  why  the  nation  shoald 
go  mad  when  a  member  ot  th«t  famitj 
takes  to  himself  a  wife,  this  writer 
eunot  ondentand.  It  is  well,  and  a 
matter  of  njoidng,  that  the  girl  talceo 
to  be  the  wife  of  the  Prince  is  a  good 
girl,  and  it  it  a  matter  of  rqoidog 
to  the  Prince,  doabiless,  that  she 
is  a  beaniifnl  girl ;   bnt  why  shoald 


the  nati«n  go  iato  a'^iliriam  about 
it? 

Third,  the  njeMngs  were  yieioas  in 
example.  The  oftnef  use  of  the  Bojal 
family  to  the  nation  ia  that  of  example. 
The  home-life  of  tbe  Qaeen,  in  its 
order,  indnstry,  and  rtgnlarity,  haf 
bad  a  bene6oial  effect  upon  the 
nation.  The  nnmeaning  waate  at  the 
marriage  of  the  PHhoe  of  Wales  will 
iningnmte  opott  naitlag*  oocasions 
wasteful  expenditiin,  which  will 
donbtlese  lead' to  tha  embarrassment, 
if  not  to  the  min  of  thonsandn.  These, 
in  oatline,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  opinion  that  the  recent  rpjoicings 
were  not  worthy  of  the  age. — J.  J. 


C^je  Jnquixjer* 


Qonnoin' BBQUittno  Airswsitgi 

877.  Who  was  **Thurwald8eo,  master 
tf  enative  art  ?**  See  Biritiih'  Contro  • 
mtkUiti,  297,  ante,— Jacob  Tbubt. 

878.  Sir, — Wonld  yon  kindly  reoom- 
mend  me  the  cheapest  booka  (if  there 
are  sny)  fh>m  which  I  might  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  following  anbjeotsf-^ 
''Bridges  and  their  BttUdersi"  ''The 
Bktatj  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Englisll ;"  and  **  a  bbok  containing 
aiaedotes  coooemingliteraiy  and  artn- 
tfe  men."  Apologising  lor  thns  in* 
liuding  on  your  leisore,  I  am,  sir,  yonrs 
^bedlenUy,— M.  H. 

879.  Cananyofyottrx%ad«ninfbrai 
me  wbidi  is  the  beet  work  on  English 
eonpQsitlon,  and  the  beet  means  of 
aeqairing  a  good  style;  or,  in  fact,  any 
biformallon  that  wonld  be  nsettU  to- 
urds  acquiring  a  thorongb  knowledge 
if  the  English  iaogni^f— TuBSUr. 

S8a  In  Gnizot's  **  Uistiiry  of  the 
SagUah  BBVolatkm,*  I  find  the  follow^ 
ng  passage  in  r  fbotnote*:^"Tbal 
Mn.  Macaulay  intMded  to  bavvpnlH 
&M  a  Htatory  of  Kngland  thm  the 
Aemiaieir  of  JaBMO  the  First  to  the 
Awmsieir  of  tHe  Uense  of  Uaoonr,  hot 
H  rHcher  no  ftinUer  thaii  tbe'fUl'  of 


James  the  Sscond^  Pnblished  from 
1768  to  1783.*  OoiUd  yon  kindly 
inform  me  whether  this  Mrs.  Mdcanlay 
was  any  relative  of  the  late  Lord  Ma- 
canlay*s?  and  oMige,  yours  obediently, 
— W.  H.  C. 

88 1.  There  is  all  old  Latin  proverb, 
**'Caveabhomne  imsms  librt,**  which  in 
these  days  of  ra^d'mnltipUcation  of 
books  we  are  apt  to  forget,  or  are  prac- 
tically compelled'  t6  ignore.  Will  yon 
snggest  one  or  two  books  which  may 
be  deemed  worthy  to  be  made  the 
imiffii  Ubfumot  a  student?  I  get  so 
bewildered  freqnentiy  by  the  sight  of  a 
nnmberof  books,  with  which  I  should 
like  to  become  acquainted,  that  I  am 
sometimes  alttioet  driven  in  despair  to 
give  np  reading  altegether.  If  in  addi- 
tion to  naming  one  of  two  books  which 
shoald  ht  thoronghly  made,  as  it  were, 
a  part  of  oocTs  own  mild;  yon  ooold 
snggest  a'  short  oovne  of  reading  in 
history,  general  litetatvie^  and  sdenoe, 
which  yon  deena>  a^  fitting  part  of 
every  weU^ialbnBid'  parson's  edaca- 
tloo,  ywi  wwild  greatly  oblige,— A 
BBwtLoaKttD  SnnuEirT: 

882.  A  yoang  man;  aged  twenty,  in 
imlber  homtde  drettmstimcea,  wlio  haa 
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spent  out  au  apprenticeship  at  a  British  , 
ac^oul  as  pnpil  teacher.  Is  ezceediogljr 
dtttiraus  of  becoininfc  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land clergjman.  Will  anj  kind  reader 
Uvtitir  him  with — What  college  will  be 
ini<8t  advisable?  A  few  particulars 
rr^fecting  it.  What  ezpeoses  will  be 
irciirred  there?  And  what  qnalifica- 
tioiis  are  necessaij  for  entering  ? — N.  S. 

AyswBsa  to  Quasnoai. 

360.  If  the  reigning  sovereign  hss 

no  ttonSi  the  dnchj  is  merged  {pro  fem- 

jifve,  nntil  there  is  a  son)  in  the  Crown, 

Mii'I  the  revenues  go  with  it.     If  the 

rrii!uing  Hovereign  ba«  a  son  or  sons, 

ht*,  or  the  eldest,  is  Duke,  and  dra«rs 

the  rerenneti,  and  as  thej  die,  if  without 

isftuei  it  goed  down,  of  coarse,  by  pri- 

mogvnirnre.     If  a  dnke  (while  a  son 

.of  a  reigning  sovereign)  dies,  leaving  a 

j«on,  the  dncby  nevertheless  merges  in 

j\w  irown,  with  the  same  efiect  on  the 

.  rev<>nue8.     The  I>Qke  of  Cornwall  most 

.l>A  the  son  and  heir- apparent  of  the 

rfiir^inp  sovereign  of  Great   Britain. 

rjt  follows  fron  the  above,  that,  from 

the  time  of  George  IV.  becoming  king 

jDntil  the  birth  of  the  present  Prince  of 

-Wales,  the  revenues  would  be  drawn 

lij  George  IV.,  William,  and  Victoria, 

as  private  estates,  much  like  the  rave- 

,nu«.H  from  the  Dnchj  of  Lancaster, 

Mincb  are  excepted  from  the  Consoli- 

flatrtl  Fund,  arc  drawn  b/  her  Mtjestj 

us    Duchess    of   Lancaster,  and    for 

which  there  is  a  separate  cbanoellor, 

>.\vho  in  a  cabinet  minister.— Nobval. 

^00.  S.  S.  should  specify  some  in- 
sttfiires  of  cffensive  conduct. — Nortal. 

370.  New  CoUege,  London.—  ^  B. 
need  not  be  frightened  by  any  thoughts 
uf  being  plucked  at  *'  the  preliminary 
ex -tin  (nation  prior  to  an  entrance  to 
Ntw-  College;'*  for  he  may  perhaps  be 
:i^ifeably  disappointed  to  learn  that 
tiine  is  no  iuch  prdimmary  txamina- 
lion  aa  mdicattd  in  the  *'  Congregational 
Tear  Book;**  but  the  only  examination 
lie  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  will  be 
ihe  general  examination  into  character, 
titnnt»,  &c.,  which  awaits  him  when  he 


meets  the  Council.  If  E.  B.  has  not 
written  to  the  secretary,  the  Bev.  W. 
Farrer,  LL.B.,  he  had  better  do  so  at 
once,  if  he  thinks  of  entering  next  sefr> 
sion  If  he  'has  written,  he  has  no 
doubt  received  a  ropy  of  the  usual 
questions  forwarded  to  each  candidate, 
with  other  directions,  which  need  o'H 
be  repeated  here.  If  the  papers  wfaicli 
£.  B.  will  be  reqnired  to  fill  up  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Council,  he  will  be 
required  to  appear  before  them  either 
in  June  or  September,  at  his  own 
option  (but,  if  he  can  manage  it,  he 
had  better  choose  June,  so  as  to  hsve 
time  to  spare  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session),  when  he  will  be 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  hid  papers, 
as  to  his  sttainments,  general  reading, 
&c.  If  he  forward  beforehand  to  the 
secretary  a  letter  from  some  competent 
person,  e.ff.f  an  accredited  minister,  or 
from  the  master  of  a  grammar  sch  -oi, 
as  to  bis  literary  attainments,  it  will 
save  him  some  trouh^e.  If  £.  B.  be 
under  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  snd 
has  not  graduated,  be  will  be  expected 
to  enter  for  the  full  course  of  five 
years.  He  should,  therefore,  do  as 
much  as  he  can  in  the  first  year's 
course,  viz.,  the  Greek  and  Latin  for 
matriculation  at  the  University  of 
London,  July,  1864,  together  with 
KUbner*s  "Greek  Grammar,*'  trans- 
lated by  Millard  ;  and  Kuhner^s  **  De- 
lectus," translated  by  Allen;  and  Dr. 
Smith's  "Principia  Latina,"  Part  L. 
especially  attending  toKiihoer*s  *'  Gram- 
mar" and  the  '*  Principia  Latina.'* 
Then  he  will  read  "*  Newt  ha  *' First 
Book  of  Natural  Pbilosoph  J ;"  Colenso's 
Algebra,"  Part  L;  or  Todhunter  (bat 
be  will  get  l«>ctures  in  class),  snd 
Pott's  **  Euclid,"  or  Lsrdner.  If  when 
£.  B.  meets  the  Council,  he  tells  them 
he  is  working  at  these  things,  he  will 
be  required  to  psss  no  examination  in 
them;  and  if  his  other  quAlificallons 
for  the  ministry  be  approved,  be  will 
be  accepted  as  a  stndent  on  four  months* 
probation.  Should  £.  B.  want  any 
more  information  on  this  subject,  be 
msy  write  to  me  through  the  editors, 
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anil  I  shall  be  happj  to  nply. — ^A  Nkw 
C01.LBUK  Studbkt. 

P.  &— -The  German  in  the  first 
year  will  be  Tiark'a  "Grammar"  and 
*"  Kxercteesi,'*  and  the  German  for  ma- 
trtculatiun,  July,  1864  ;  bat  £.  B.  had 
bettrr  leave  this  alene  till  he  enters 
eoUect*. 

377.  Hane  Christian  Andersen  has 
written  a  gnoeftil  biographic  sketch 
of  the  great  acnlptor  of  Denmark, 
Albert  Tborwaldsen,  who  was  bom  at 
Cop<*nhaf;en,  19th  NoTember,  1770. 
BU  father,  a  native  of  Iceland,  was  a 
wood-carver,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  prieet  of  Jutland.  They 
were  poor,  and  Albert  was  forced  to 
labou  r  for  bis  bread  early.  He  attended 
the  irte  school  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
in  bis  native  city,  at  which  he  succes- 
sively acquired  the  silver  medal  for  a 
bas-relief  of  "Cnpid  at  BeBt,"  1787,  a 
small  gold  medal  for  a  eketcb  of  ''  He- 
llodorusi  driven  from  the  Temple,"  1791, 
and  in  1793  the  great  gold  medal,  with 
the  privilege  of  studying  abroad  for 
three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. During  this  time  he  had  worked 
with  his  father,  and  had  little  learning. 
He  devoted  nearly  three  years  to  study, 
and  tiitrn  set  out  for  Italy  with  introduc- 
tions  U*  his  countryman  Zvega  at  Bome. 
Here  he  laboured  for  three  years  without 
much  success,  and  was  about  to  return 
to  Denmark  with  little  hope,  when  an 
accident  detained  him,  and  his  first 
inpTTtant  commission  was  given  to  him 
a  few  days  afterwards  by  Thomas 
Hope,  author  of  "  Anastasius,**  whose 
attention  had  been  directed  to  his 
"Jason**  by  a  poem  written  on  it  by 
Frederika  Bonn,  and  a  hatt  uf  Canovas. 
Tlio  sculptor  abked  600  ducats,  the 
eoDCoiB»i!ur  voluntarily  ga\e  him 
800.  Thurwaldsen  thereafter  settled 
in  Bome,  and  did  not  revisit  bis  home 
till  1819,  although  the  present  king  of 
Denmark  pressed  him  eagerly  to  return. 


Commissions  were  plenteous,  and  he 
could  not  leave.  Baron  Schobsrt,  the 
Danish  minister,  was  also  one  of  his 
patrona.  In  1812,  when  Napoleon  pro- 
jected a  visit  to  Rome,  Thorwaldsen,  at 
the  request  of  Stem  the  architect, 
modelled  in  plaster  his  celebrated  frieie 
of  the  "Triumph  of  Alexander"  in 
three  months.  In  1815,  he,  in  a  day, 
modelled  his  popular  relievos  of  Might 
and  Day.  When  he  returned  to  Den- 
mark, his  parents  were  dead.  He  went 
back  to  Bome,  and  there  executed  his 
great  works,  '*  Christ  and  the  Apostles  " 
for  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  many  works  for  the  royal 
palace.  On  their  completion  he  went 
with  them  and  remained  in  bis  native 
country  three  years,  doing  some  of  his 
most  precious  work  at  Kybo,  e.  //., 
"Bebeoca,**  '*  Chrisfs  Entrance  to  Jeru- 
salem,** "  Golgotha,**  a  statue  of  him- 
self, "Holberg,"  the  Danish  Moli^re, 
and  "  Oeheoshlager,*'  the  Daniith  Shak- 
spere — to  the  latter  of  whom  he  pre- 
sented his  *'  Genius  of  Poetry."  In  1841 
he  carved  a  group  of  the  "  Graces  "  for 
the  King  of  Wurtemburg  at  Bome,  but 
he  returned  to  Copenhagen  to  Hrrange 
for  a  Thorwaldsen  museum,  in  which, 
if  the  Danes  would  build  one,  lie  pro- 
posed to  deposit  all  the  works  of  ait  of 
which  he  died  posMStted.  He  died  sud- 
denly in  the  theatre  of  Copenhagen, 
24th  March,  1844,  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  aged  73.  He  was  laid  in  state 
in  the  academy  where  he  had  gained 
his  early  honours,  and  he  was  buiied  in 
the  cathedral  where  hia  own  greatest 
works,  ''Oor  Saviour  and  the  Twelve,'* 
were  set.  Professor  Bissen  finished 
hiii  incompleted  works.  He  exfcuted  a 
monument  for  Copernicus,  Poniatowski, 
&c.  His  statue  of  Byron  was  refused 
admittance,  by  Dean  Ireland,  Gifiords 
triend,  into  West  minster  Abliey.  He 
was  the  Canova  of  Di;ouiark. — B.  M.  A. 
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J'res  iSie.  ./MnV  Tomg  Mm*s  Auo* 
aatkm,  Edinburgh, — The  annaal  jotr^ 
of  thiB  SBBoeiaUoo  wu  held  April  9ih, 
in  the  eobool-room  below  St.  John's 
Ohnrch.  The  Rot.  Dr.  Gnthrie,  pastor, 
oocQpled  the  clteir.  There  were  on  the 
platfbrm,  Manrice  Lothian,  Bsq.,  John 
Garment,  Esq.,  John  M'HilUo,  Bsq^ 
Thomas  Ivory,  Esq.,  and  John  H'Ewan, 
&o.  The  seontftiy  haying  submitted  a 
snooinet  report  of  the  ssdety's  opera- 
tions for  the  past  jear,  Dr.  Gothrie 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  ssid  he  liad 
attended  many  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  sooietj,  and  had  called  atten- 
tion to  it  from  the  polpit  oter  and  over 
again,  bnt  he  had  been  mors  impressed 
with  a  tJioroogh  conviction  of  its  im- 
portance, and  of  the  desirablsDess  of 
yonng  men  becoming' members  of  it,  by 
the  brief  and  admirable  report  that  bad 
jnst  been  read,  than  he  erer  was  before, 
tinch  societies  were  well  adapted  for 
aeenriog  the  moral  and  sptritafcl  as  well 
as  mental  impro?ement  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  he  advised  every  yoong  man 
present,  if  his  circumstances  peradtted 
him,  to  join  the  association.  The  rev. 
doctor  strongly  advocated  the  necessity 
and  dnty  of  allowing  yonng  men  time 
for  recreation,  and  said  that  the  condnct 
of  some  great  merchants  in  large  fbwni, 
and  particulariy  in  London,  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  formed  one  of  the  most 
disorsditabls  features  in  our  social  sys- 
tem. In  some  establishments  in  the 
metropolis  there  was  no  rolaKation  from 
the  routine  of  business — ^no  time  allowed 
for  recreation— firom  morning  till  noon, 
and  firom  noon  till  nighty,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time 
when  no  fisther  wished  his  children  to 


bo  abroad.  The  only  spare  time 
allon^  the  young  'men  was  between 
nine  and  eleveo  o'clock,  when  the  streets 
of  London  were  crowded  with  every 
temptation  to  eviL  People  talked  oif 
social  evils,  bnt  he  knew  of  no  socisl 
evil  more  monstmns  than  that,  and  it 
was  all  the  men  to  be  deplored,  when 
the  sole  object  of  these  millionaires,  ia 
thns:  treating  their  ssrvsats^  was  te 
spare  the  expense  of  keeping  a  laigpr 
staff.  The  period  when  fruit  was  most 
likely  to  be  destroyed  was  when  the 
flower  was  jnst  passing  into  fruit;  snd, 
in  like  manner,  there  was  one  period 
more  than  all  others  when  hnmaa 
beings  wen  either  saved  or  lost  That 
was  when  they  had  entered  upon  youth 
-—when  they  had  ceased  to  be  boys, 
and  had  not  become  men — when  tbey 
had  the  passions  of  youth,  without  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  years  to  guide 
them — or,  as  the  Scotch  oslled  it,  **  the 
tyning  or  the  winning  Ume.**  He 
believed  that  thb  saving  or  ruining  of 
nineteen  out  of  every  tWentJr  took  ptaee 
between  the  ages  of  filleen  and  twen^; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  not  only  shonld  the  hours 
of  recreation  allowed  tb  yonng  men 
be  judiciously  ssleotsd,  but  that  evecj 
agew^  euployiOd  for  elevating  their 
minds,  and  lOMping  them  (ran  Um 
tsmptations  to  which  thay  are  peculiarly 
exposed,  shonld  be  countenanced  and 
supported  by  all  dassss.  Hr.  Lothian 
tb^  gave  an  admirable  address  on  the 
advantages  of  Young  Hen*s  Associa* 
tlons,  impsrting  some  excellent  adnoe 
as  to.  wbait>  books  young  men  should 
read,  and  how  they  shodd  rtad  then. 


hiate  mt»\im 

kBpvofWMM  of  mnamjf  uoA  ajduciia 

JMiinMiii  bolk  ftwn  niatotj  aad  Iraa 

hiioirii  igptri— Wy  olioiri  ng  iJib  nanrk* 

Abit  ntuft  to  wtidi  thaK  fiu;nUjr  tarf 

km  dMvloped,  w  waif  by  p«tMiw«  sntf 

fnetMi  w  by  natUBl  gilM.     Ua  «r«i 

Mkwid  by  Mr.  Brebiwry  »  hhdUw  uf 

tbt  Mneudra,  wbo  gave  a.  ospiiai 

addnM  on  **  ttympnUqr;"  Mk  litiMii^ 

■mbflr  Btmber  of  tlMauM»iiMi,a|KilM 

•I  MBe  of  tke  advMicMiiBtB  mwiv  ia 

■wfb— ip«i  arU)  Ac,  of  late  yMm;  mmd 

Xr.  CaroMat)  in    ao    aminatmt    aud 

iitMHNing  aadica%  advwie*   to  tlM 

tepaniaoe  of  orgaaiaatian^  wgiogt  *^ 

tht  MUM  tfxaa,  Ua  atwMt  jpof  UHlivktaAl 

snrt  nr  tka  aaoonpttitanMBt  <tf  an|y 

•tg«0t  aoagbi  to  be  attaioad.    Oofmg 

tia  cfaoiDg  a  gtot  party  mng  twa 

]iBMi^«atiUod,  *"  God  bl«M  tha  Fnaeaot 

Witai,*  aad  **  Tba  Two  JtoMi,''  wbMa 

a«ra  dijaunntfy  applawM.    I  he  me«b* 

■g,  whieh  waa  waU  atteadwl^  broke  ap 

It  botft***  ^°  o'etoek. 

7(Ae  /iMeraAoM  /affdate.-^We  hata 
Med  witn  growing  iatenot  on  tbe 
pngieae  of   fiUo  aaaoaiatian  far  iHe 
MooQiagement  of  litentaroi  edMoo^ 
ud  art  (establubod  1854).     We  are 
kept  regnlarlj  informed   of   it*    on- 
goings by  the  monthly  joafBai  it  uaoray 
•ad  we  have  jnat  seen  in  the  Faoertham 
Mtrcwqi  that  F.  W.  Monk,  Koq.,  the 
Mtyor  of  that  amall  town  et  aboat 
5,oiN),  who  ia  alao  managing  director 
of  tbia  inatitnte,  haa  been  reeetving 
[3bt  March],  under  the  preaidency 
«f  tbe  Kight  Hon.  Lord  Barrio,  and 
m  the  proocnee  of  200   kdiea   and 
yntlomen,  a  teatiraoniai  eoooiaUng  of 
an  d^ant  tea  and  coffee  aerrioe  of 
a^tr  liaed  with    gold,  70100   £70, 
ttgetber    with     a    beaatifolly-bound 
Htana    containing    tbe    aubscnbent' 
MMo,  and  an  addreaa.    8.  0.  «luhn- 
Mi^  £aq.»  who  toaohee  a  Latin  daaa 
giBtailonaly    in    the    ioiticate,    wao 
■plnr-*— >  for  tha  onbocribero,  and  in 
m  riiganT  apoech  perlonned  the  dnty 
kid  Bfoa  him.    From  thia  oration  we 
•Etiaet  the  following  acoonnt  of  the 
riM  and  prqgreaa  of  the  aodeiy.    It 


ia  higblf  gaalit^iift  and  aaooasaginf:— 
**1  rrmoaiboi^  when  thia  aooiety  lirrt 
otartad  in  a.  Toiy  hambla  way,  a  £iw 
of  aa  Boetiag  m  ftnt  for  diacaaaioa, 
aad  thea  Biinkuig  that  wa  oagnt  to 
lia«a  a  library  for  ndamaca  ou  what 
we  trtlkaa  abant,  and  lor  the  pnrpooa 
el  itading  aft  oar  own  homea.  iaare 
were  abaub  thirteen  of  im  who  met 

bead.  They  eaid  wa  weca  taia,  that^ 
aad  the  oiner  thing)  and  they  apoka 
of  na  IB  aoyihiog  bat »  reapeoUui  way. 
But  wa  liateuea  act  to  any  Ttfioe  aave 
that  of  conooieaoej— the  cooaoiuuaneaa 
ot  oar  own  iui^grity,— and  that  we 
went  airifiag  ta  hll  up  thoao  VMant 
huoia  alter  bwineoi  which  ao  many 
yaung  men^  alaal  mute,— tha  oun> 
aoioaeaaw  that  wa  wara  eBdeiwoariag 
to  dioiaBanaie  light  prtBciplea^  which 
ahoold  iidiMaaae  tha  —**»*"**  a.>nHnnt  nf 

oar  taUaw-BMai  aad  wa  went  forward. 
Bat  moat  el  oa  weaa  engaged  io  boai* 
aooe*    Oar  eaaay^day  oaooaroa  made 
lafga  Aowaada  npoo-  oar  time;  moat 
of  aa  had  iaaulioe,  and  we  had  to 
ottead  to  and  profida  for  theai.    How 
wa  did  hail  tha  day  whoa  gaatlaoMn 
of  leiiinre  and  intelleotnal  qoAhiiuatioaa, 
and  withal  holding  lotty  poaiUone,  came 
forward  to  help  nal      How  we  did 
rejoioe  when  we  aecnred  the  aervicea 
ot  Mr.  Mook  aa  our  managing  director  I 
-  1  littla  thoaght,  when  he  took  from 
my    ahoaidera    the    burden    of    the 
praeidbaoy  of   thia   aodety,  that   he 
mtanded  to  develop  the  reaoorcoa  of 
the  inatitnte  in  the  way  he  h<i8  done; 
1  little  dreamed  of  tbia  apaeiona  muaic 
hall,    theaa    laily    comantiaa-rooma, 
ckaa-room%   and   raadu^g-iaom ;    bat 
what  oar  genina  wankt   hafw  novar 
dared  to  do,  tin  ganioaof  my  fnend 
dtfod  and  em  aeoompllahed.     Aad 
here  we  aia,  aeeing  aronod  aa   the 
proofa,  not  duly  of  the  genina  which 
80   deaignad,  but  of  the   ondannted 
energy  whioh  carried  what  hai  geoia« 
deaignad  into  exeentioa.     Theee  are 
the  men  that  we  want  is  thaee  daya. 
We  hMTO  enoogh  of  men  who  can  wnta 
and  print,  who  can  pnt  pleaaaai  thmge 
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upon  pAper,  and  indulge  ns  with  daj- 
HreRiM,  and  feed  our  imaginatioos ; 
hat  we  want  pracUcal  mtn,  who  are 
working  every  daj  for  aome  parpose 
that  shall  exalt  and  lift  up  their 
fellow- men,  who  shall  give  them  some 
itiea  that  there  is  in  this  world  a 
higher  life  than  that  of  mere  working 
every  daj."  We  e«ll  also  from  the 
rpply  of  Mr.  Monk  the  few  following 
■enteoees,  vis.: — **!  can  assnre  joa 
that  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  work  hard  for  this  institute, 
hecaase  I  considered  it  a  great  duty 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Johnson  has  referred 
to  the  small  beginnings  of  this  institute, 
and  to  the  amazing  progress  which  it 
has  made  during  the  short  period  of 
ei^ht  years.  It  had  inde«d  small 
beginnings;  but  it  has  succeeded 
because  it  has  been  true.  Throughout 
it»  whole  course  it  has  sought  but  one 
Unnd  object'— the  good  of  men,  and 
r specially  the  good  of  those  who  are 
least  able  to  help  themselves  to  the 
henefite  arising  from  mental  improve- 
ment and  instruction.  Difficulties 
there  have  been,  numerous  and  great; 
but  I  believe  th&t  those  who  raised  the 


storm  failed  to  understand  the  motives 
by  which  we  were  ioflaenced.  We 
have  outlived  the  storms  so  Car,  mod 
I  look  back  upon  them  aa  great 
blessings,  and  as  real  helps  to  ns.  I 
believe  in  difficulties.  They  aie 
amongst  the  greatest  blessings  that 
we  can  possibly  have,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  but  for  the  dJ£Sealtiaa 
which  were  placed  in  our  way  in 
obtaining  thb  building,  we  should  not 
have  succeeded  ao  admirably  as  we 
have  done.  What  did  they  for  us? 
It  is  true  they  did  not  increase  onr 
funds,  but  they  made  us  more  oautioiis^ 
much  more  oautiono—they  noade  us 
attend  mora  diligently  to  the  ol^jeet 
of  the  institute — they  made  ns  sdto- 
gether  mora  persevering;  and  I  am 
certain  that  in  con«>qnence  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  had  to  surmonnti 
we  value  mora  the  advantages  wliich 
we  at  the  present  moment  poaseaa.** 
On  the  following  evening  a  lecture  on 
"  Cottage  Improvement "  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  H.  Martin,  secretaiy  for  a 
society  with  that  object.  Disoossioo 
was  invited,  and  a  very  able  debate 
took  pkce. 


OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


PABT  2. 

I.  F,'gwraie. — 1.  England  and  Wales 
ooDtain  57,960  square  miles.  How 
many  acres  are  there  in  it?  and  what 
i«  its  value  at  4d.  per  square  foot?  3. 
Virgil'a  "^neid**  contains  9,892  lines. 
Uo<Mr  many  lessons  of  27  lines  does  it 
contain?  and  how  long  would  it  take  to 
fommit  the  whole  to  memory,  at  the 
rAte  of  35  lines  per  diemf  3.  Kin- 
rhinJQcga,  nearly  north  of  Calcutta,  in 
the  Himalayas,  rises  to  a  height  of 
28.180  feet,  and  Snowdon  is  3,570  feet. 
How  many  Snowdons,  heaped  on  each 


other,  would  equal  Kinchinjunga  in 
altitude  ?  4.  If  the  whole  area  of  Asia, 
17,140,000  square  miles,  were  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  empire,  173,616,227, 
what  would  be  the  share  of  each  f 

Commercial — 1.  There  are  4,002,996 
slaves  in  America;  what  would  be  their 
money  value  at,  on  an  average,  300 
dollars  (worth  4d.  2d.)  each?  2.  The 
British  army  possesses  14,486  boroes; 
what  is  their  money  value — one- third 
at  £24  each,  one-fourth  at  £30,  five- 
thirty-sixths    at   £36,    seven-tbirtj- 
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•bOi  at  £45,  and  ooe-twdfth  at  £50? 
3.  A  perum  bannj^  a  roll  of  bank  notas 
aofticsd  that  whan  he  comted  thorn  two 
\j  two,  thvea  hf  thraa,  fear  by  four, 
Ire  by  fire,  or  aix  by  aiz,  he  had  ao 
•dd  ooe  left,  bat  when  he  ooosted  them 
by  leveo^,  there  was  no  odd  one;  what 
mm  hiMl  be?  4.  If  7  gallons  of  hrandy 
eoit  ae  mneh  aa  9  gaUona  of  ram,  and 
thMe  hitter  as  mneh  aa  12  gallona  of 
gm,  and  the  price  of  three  gallons  of 
thflM^  ie^  one  of  eaeh,  is  £2^^,  what 
is  the  priee  of  one  gallon  of  each? 

in.  Tell  the  situation  of  the  follow* 
ng  lakes,  and  the  town  nearest  to 
tseh:-»Bala,  Dffrwent,  Whittlesea- 
mers;  Lochs  Awe,  Lomood,  St.  Mary'a, 
T^F;  LoBgha  Allen,  Erne,  Gownsgb, 
KUlsney,  Uaak,  Meagh.  What  ri?er8 
n  Sngland  are  more  than  140  milea  in 
lagth?  in  Scotland  more  than  100 
miks?  in  Ireland  mora  than  80  miln? 
and  mention,  whera  possible,  the  three 
moit  important  towns  in  their  conne. 
Write  out  the  names  of  twenty  places 
m  Snghmd,  in  Scotland,  or  in  Irehuid 
iMpeotively,  famous  aa  the  btrthplaees 
flf  gieat  men,  in  a  table,  thus— 


Town. 

County. 

Name. 

DsUs. 

Doings. 

StnllM. 
on. 

Wsrwiok- 
shire. 

Wm. 
Sbsk. 
•ptre. 

1564 
1616 

Dra. 
mstio. 

IT.  Write  notices  of  the  battles  of 
TovtoB,  Hedgeley  Moor,  Hexham, 
Baabnry,  Banet,  and  Tewkeabory. 
Gira  efsnts  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
Mmspending  to  the  dates  1461, 1468, 
1470, 1473,  1475,  1478,  1488.  How 
did  Warwick  leatore  Henry  VL  ?  How 
did  Bdward  pasa  the  dosing  years  of 
bis  life?  What  act  of  fratricide  dia- 
(neid  thia  reign ?  What  great  lawyer 
fivcdm  this  time?  What  great  printer? 
Gire  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  either. 

V.  Gire  notices  of  the  *' Tatler," 
"Spectator,"  and  '* Guard ian,**  and  of 
tke  writers  in  each.  Analyze  any  of 
lbs pepen  on  ''Sir  Roger  de  Coverley," 
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or  those  on  **  The  Plenrares  of  Imsgisw 
ation."  Sketch  the  literary  lite  of 
Hums,  Franklin,  S.  Johnson,  Young, 
Akenside,  Gray,  or  ColUnSb  Compare 
Addison's  essaya  with  Akenaide's  poem. 
What  is  the  character  and  plot  of  sny 
ooe  of  the  noTels  of  Sterne,  Bicbsrdeon, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Johoson,  or  Gold* 
smith?  Of  any  of  the  dramas  of  Lilio^ 
Moore,  Foote,  Thomson,  Mason?  Cri- 
ticize any  of  the  Odet  popular  in  thu 
era. 

VI.  What  is  the  essentisl  difference 
between  language  and  logic?  Wbst  U 
ratiocination?  J^efine syllogism.  Write 
an  example.  Show  how  syllogistio 
reasoning  brings  out  the  latent  truihit 
or  errors  on  which  men,  while  thinking;, 
base  their  arguments.  Explain  the 
utility  of  the  syllogism.  Is  there  » 
syllogism  implied  in  these  words — 

**  Deserve  our  meity 
In  your  better  life  hereafter"? 

-*lf<uSMj$re'. 
Or  this— 
''He  is  beat;  ha  desarrea  the  priae"? 

VII.  Are  there  any  relations  between 
thought  and  speech?  What  qn«Iiti«rt 
of  mind  reqnira  to  be  exercised  by  s 
good  writer?  What  is  the  sopremH 
canon  regarding  dieHonf—ttrttcturef 
What  are  the  qna^ties  of  diciiooy 
Define  each. '  State  and  illustrate  the 
chief  rules  which  apply  to  each.  Am 
the  following  sentences  pure,  simple, 
proper,  and  precise? — 

**  From  the  first  flower  of  my  freshest 
ohUdhood  to  the  time  that  I  becsnin 
toward  the  more  serious  business  of  the 
world,  I  think  I  could  set  down  day  b/ 
day,  and  well  nigh  hour  by  hour,  a*  I 
the  thinga  that  have  occurred  to  me.*' 

''To  learn  the  existitk  uses  of  a 
great  numb^  of  wordsf  native  snn 
foreign,  is  totally  different  from  ihi 
intellectual  stretch  that  transfers  tbi>ni 
to  new  nsaa,  and  works  them  up  int^> 
original  and  effective  combinations.  Ow 
may  have  the  one  power  great,  and  tlut 
other  only  in  a  moderate  degree.'' — 
J3aM$  "  6'<fK^  of  Character." 
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Whn  hfr  Im  '•or  fulr  fl<wwyniftnwhi|ii,  - 
And  »fV»Ml  kWi  iMiiifl»4aflr  mn4  hM  . 
And  «nifr  flM^  fm  iiilnn  ia  tli«  IMtl. 
Aid  dvlttd  tbe  pmimw «it  ¥hj  Vp** 

Read  «  Jatfnn  Cwiar,"  act  i..  acnM  3 
GWe  thi»  precif e  mwiriiijr  «f  tb#  w««?g 
aaney.  •nrly,  |»rndivi#w,  climate,  ron- 
Btrn*.  ple«n.  ukv.  What  ia  in«int  hj 
"oroa«-Mn#»  liFbtntnir.**  **in  tha  «?m 
and  rery  fl^Kb-?  [or  Milt<m*a  **Panidiae 
Loat,**  aa  before]. 

TAXI  n  — FRFHCH.  OFRMAV,  I^TTV, 
Altl>  OKKVK. 

I.  Thforf^eaJ ^VJh%i  I'a  ♦he  differ- 
ence, if  unv.  in  the  pnrnnnrintinn  nf  thu 
followiDcr  worrtu,  in  reeiird  to  the  letter 
«,  via .  onmbler.  dmnner.  fa'm,  &Tpme. 
xminortel.  pm^lerrTnent,  eolenr.rtti*  ? 
What  i«  the  mie  rerardw  the  pmnnn- 
ciation  M  tmi  6n«1  in  the  third  p<»T>w>n 
]>liii«]  of  yerhn?  When,  i  e.  nrder 
what  cirrnmut •«<»<.•.  Hoea  n  r«1lT^n«ih 
ito  MMl/  enniiii?  WH»e  the  f^lowinr 
worda  in  twnrnlnmna. — l.n miaul:  «  « 
noD>ntifi<«l.  Tia..  hrnn,  anrien  eaiin»«n, 
ennoblir.  »nnoTnhr«Me,  fine.jinn»<f  ?n*Tu 
table,  inuttl*  rrniment.  aiment?  What 
ia  the  aonnd  nf  pm  the  follow! ne  worda 
▼ia.,  cnrp«,  prompt.  dr«n,  paeanme, 
pbtbifiip.  frop.  ,s/nt.  eompte? 

Praettrai  Form  ||es(— The  foU 
lowincr  p^i^nnwl  pmnmna  mny  h#  fnnnd 
i«/5»r»  rerft*  either— i,  eA««»rninfir  the 
wb;  2.  rnverned  hy  the  verb:  and  fh«« 
latter  in  two  rii«ea,— a.  in  the  dative:  *. 
in  the  a<Tnfatir*-eIle.«lle«,  II.  iia  je, 
J«,  le,  lea  lenr  Ini.  me.  nnofl.  tn,  Tona. 
Arrane*  tl.em  in  a  table,  than:— 


I.  OoTernn 
thererh 

Nominative. 


II.  Gofiamad  by  tha 
▼erb. 


Dative.    I  Aecuaatira. 


IVanalNte — Un  rrand  nomhre  de  vnia. 
aanax:  Pe«  remttft^neftenrl'hitttoire:  tin 
diacmwR  »ar  la  Kttt^nilnre  de  tonn  eea 
»«ia8eiirB:  Jm  tranqmlHttf  da  ma  vie; 
Uato  dea  brttitant;  BasMonp  de  per- 


pannea!  nicaede  kmuigf^ :  Alalia  i 
de  Frdnae:  Dm  ehandeliefi  d*arfeBt 
Oat  «f  the  worda  in  tbew  and  f&tum 
csamplea  eMatntet  f  wdve  »>atmeta. 

Form  afcontf.— Tranalata  and  €«■• 
mii  to  mrBuvy  IKa  ftillowinf  •— fl  n^  ft 
^n'vn  ifiptimt  que  je  Vev^wJ  J« 
T#m*n<e:  D*oh  vient.  ce'a?  Je  ama 
pnrtant  qa*«vfx«viiiiaf  Je  n*ai  paai 
i»90  de  vna  naoTellea:  Je  tiV  «i  pit 
reffafd^'Celatn'efft  indiffermt.  Traanktt 
— •f.aiopiqneeatrart  de  bien  enndnimn 
mieon  i»w  h,  «oanaiiieane»  Ami  rhaa«. 
Oet  ert  emaiate  dana  ie«  c^fUxiona  qua 
le«  hommwi  ant  faitea  eor  le«  iwineipaki 
AP^rationM  de  Wr  eaprir.  Frma  the 
lollowhfie  nenna  fom>  ad^-rHwa  «idi^( 
in  aire,.a1.  el.  iai.  iel.— «rbitre  mlveriia, 
colonie.  eanenl.  eafiditien  e»)l«ln.  M, 
doetenr.  eeaenee.  fin,  hme.  mwaiqnab 
wetiow,  4iririne.  ofllee.  nareloiie.  part, 
pr»werhe.  neraonne,  p(ie.  anKaiaMa, 
*rlhitt.  Write  aenteneea  omitainitt^tlN 
nonw*  and  the  adjeetiv#a. 

Form  third,  —  Ccfomh  <^«^  W. 
Tnrm  emttraataSent.  rafreVhbvvlent, 
deaeevidit.  Qonle  all  the  ivmn*  m^  jb 
a  p^rttttve  aenae.  Omf  of  anv  alx 
nonnw  f«rm  adi^tiven.  end  no»e  any 
pe^-nliarify  of  idiom  In  the  rhepf^r. 

IT.  ./imnVir.— >T>erline  any  ^hrtn  of 
the  Mllowinr  adieetivea. —  1  wtthmitnil 
article .  2.  with  im:  3.  with  r/er._Kittac 
hrav.  klflr,  belt,  kffhl.  then-r.  tief, 
fMUch.  fpJn.  fM,  fnnrh  hert.  Iioah, 
heiaji,  l«.i.ht.  lant,  lane.  road,  mad, 
dirk,  diclit,  wiM.  Comruir*  then. 
TranaUte— Der  Vater  dee  Knahev,  die 
W after:  Anf  aNen  8e{t««n  dea  ^ngtU 
«awi  (were)  hoeVm;  T>8#  Gavel •  Irt 
ao  V*«4itfn<idff  abi  der  Blr  plmr^  «•!; 
Die  b^^Sntriffe  Madchen  bat  JUw  win 
Oold :  Dna  weHe  F*Id  )me  0"v>  vor  hm; 
Tn  meinefi Vetera  Hanne  aindfe*^)  ▼iaia 
Wohmwen.  Write  m  Oerman  f«cf$pl 
nr  typ»)  Rbe  bea  a  aitver- pfvv  eat ;  A 
true  friend  ia  better  th«n  ffo'd  •  WivUi. 
wnod  ia  hitter:  Deeda  are  better  flMa 
worde;  Th»  lark  the  herald  tf  tin 
wMwninif ;  Hii  fiither  baa  ten  acres  rf 
land. 

•***»•.— nontinne  **Undine.*»    Hov 
would  yon  writa^  Tho  daricneaoT  Urn 


ihiB  darab  dm  Sim.  An  d»m  Hmwn 
faiiBM,  did&rfiran  SsirlWkf  OtDJoftte 
taf  Ttrb  in  tira  ymmttt  tranaOaticd. 
Willi  tb*  woite  ffivvn  !■  the  Jnaior 
Dhmm  MMtrwfe  otte  iWtt  MB- 


III.  TifMir  TTtTit  or  Gmm,  vn- 
deiiiaiiir  •)!  prammas,  add  writinit  oat 
tbcir  deeleiifioii  m  /a<t  TnuMilste 
ialo  Lttin-  In  ffgwd  to  thtir  reoovn 
•Bd  for  ooim||«{  A  rapply  ^ 


m 

«n  M  riw  io«d;  TIm  toMiiity  of  eitil 
«ub;  TWro  wire  (tcnC)  tb«n  tMt 
datrts  in  tbeM  plaMi;  Tb«  disMM  U 
wv  incsmbts;  Avnvaf,  tb«  firM  und 
^TwmfiS  \\»m^XMt^ta^\  Nothing 
itiBciv  riestnirtiTe  than  war. 

SoAtr  — A  fiirtbar  portiao  of  Virgil, 
Honoa,  Sallnat,  or  Ciowo,  aonotafinir 
the  ofBtaz.  Mjirk  th«  aoanaion.  and 
touskta  into  vtraatbe  foUowiag  Ibca  :— 

''In  omnibaa  farp  rebu  madiocritas 
optima  ast. 
Dun  Tit  ant  stnlti  vitbi,  m  eoDtraria 
cammt. 


Bat  «Md«t  Ib  rebw;  «nil 

•iqaaftiM, 
Qu«i«llra 


lY.  Jflmaor.— Tranalate— 

'*  KaXXirf  X  vo,  /mm  roptiwoy  (ohtM, 
£.«..  carve). 

Eapoc  KVircXXov  ti^v  (a  awert). 

Ta  irp^a  (tba  firat)  r<pirva  (plM- 
wm)  i^fici' (to  oa) 

*Po^a  ^cpotwaf  (brtn^nn^)  'Qpifv. 

Tov  crpyupov  ^  airXoMrac  (baring 
wroueHt). 

Tfpirvov  iroifi  (make)  irorov." 

DfClino  all  tba  noonH  tbmn?h  att 
ca««ea,  and  the  adjectirea  fi^VQ-hilarZi^ 
an'*  Tipirv6^-{i-6v. 

U»e  anj  of  tbo  nonna  in  f bis  and  tbt 
rortn^r  ezerciaea  in  the  coastraction  of 
six  phrasea. 

Senior, — Continue  the  tranxlatioii.of 
X*'n(iphon  under  Mnoe  con'litions  aa 
laNt  l«-8Moo,  and  write  oat  from  it  an/ 
ftQr  phrasea  in  which  the  rerh  hajt  been 
nlterdd  hy  the  student  aa  to  tense  from 
the  teat  formerlj  read. 


t'tUxvLtxi  Ijiohft. 


Tbx  anbf^  pTMCtibed  for  the  Hu*- 
acaa  •  price  of  dBJW  fhfa  y^r  in,  **  The 
1^4latioaft  anrf  Mntval  iiWioence  of 
Obrietianiiy  and  CivilifaMon."  The 
Est.  F.  M*  r»p  (St  JohnV)  haa  been  ap- 
pointed HnWan  Leetnrrr. 

Sir  C.  Aldia.  a  mMlieal  writer,  dit^d 
Ifareb  Saih.  ar^  87 

ScT.  BobeH  BMtrd.  OD ,  bom  r79^ 
ratbor  of  '  pTOtrHtHntiam    in    Italy.  * 
"Hiatorj  of  Tew|*r«f  rr  Korief  i«/'  dtc, 
fisd  near  Ne«  Y*<rk  in  Mn-ch. 

D.  T.  Anfci«».  MA,  the  jreolotiat. 
biS  been  af^jioiirtHJ  to  »*e«fvi»r  the  I.1*- 
tma  (fonf>He'«  h\  Sir  Ri>h«rt  Rm<I«  in 
Ift4)  ill  i\'^  l'niverHi«ir  •  f  0-mMdire 

Mr.  Walter  Karr«-t  (Mumkalkm)  will 
ieitt  a  Snd  Series  n»  "  Sk^-t*  Ihw  ot  the 
Old  Mvrcbanttf  ot  New  Yutk." 


Frans  Dinfdlstedt,  theatre 
9f.  WeioMM',  baa  adapts)  Shak)t|iefa^ 
h»r^•rie  pla^  for  reprt'Mintatmn  on  tba 
G-ruian  ate|(e,  and  ibe  whole  aeriea 
will  ^le  pefformed  in  »>ue(:oM>ion.  «a  ft 
trioifnti'narjr  eekbration  in  April,  1M4. 

Kt-v.  E.  N.  Uoare,  l>e««  of  Waterford, 
Mttthor  of  an  etymological  work,  en* 
tiikii,  "  Engliah  B«iat8,**  is  alN%at  tofol* 
I  <«r  It  np  by  another,  to  h«  ealled 
*'  Kxtitica,"  containing  the  cld«*f  L«Ua 
dt-rivaiivea  incorporated  with  our  hm^ 
Knatfe. 

•A  Ufa  of  Wedgewoad"  (1790^ 
1791S)  la  engaging  Misa  M^-ieyard 
{>Uverp  n). 

l>r  iiihii  Mill,  Ibe  biofniph«T«>fDts- 
mrti,  ia  prrparinc  *  iViuoomcjT  Ib 
Kiigl^d  from  Faioe  to  Bright." 
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BiMkte*fl  *'  EsMjH  "  haT«  been  ra- 
printed  in  America.  His*  extensive 
libnirj  of  88,000  volames  is  to  be  sold. 

General-in-chlef  Hslleck  has  trans- 
kted  Baron  de  Lomini's  Life  of  Napoleon. 

J.  Schiel  has  translated  Mill*s 
*'  Logic  **  into  German.  | 

Professor  Masson  has  become  editor 
of  7Ae  Reader. 

The  Ven.  H.  K.  Bonney,  D.D.,  Arch  • 
deacon  of  Leicester,  antbor  of  a  "  Life 
of  Jeremy  Tajior,"  &c.,  died  April  7tfa, 
aged  81. 

A  new  weekly,  consisting  of  articles 
CO  social,  political,  and  literal y  topics, 
in  opposition  to  the  Saturday  Review^ 
has  been  started,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Dallas, 
of  the  TuMM, 

A  vote  of  £3,000  will  be  asked  from 
Parliament,  for  the  publication  of  His- 
torical docnments,  &c 

,The  Comte  de  Baiilon  has  translated 
the  life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry, 
1681—1648,  author  of  that  strange, 
contradictory  work,  De  VeritaUj  a  me- 
moir of  Henry  VIII.,  some  poems  and 
an  autobiography. 

The  senior  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  M.  J.  P.  G.  Viennet,  author 
of '^Parga,"  a  poem,"  Epistles  *'  (in  imi- 
tation of  Pope'tf),  &c.,  is  at  last  about  to 
issue  a  grand  Epic  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  half  a  century,  en- 
titled, ''  La  Franciade." 

John  Soott,  Esq.,  of  Rodooa,  has  in 
preparation  *'  Genealogical  Memoirs  of 
Um  Scotts."  It  will  be  ponessed  of 
great  literary  and  historic  interest,  as  it 
will  treat  of  Wizard  Michael  Soott,  the 
Sootts  of  the  old  ballads  and  sweet 
songs  of  Scotland,  of  the  great 
Buccleugh*8,  and  of  the  greater  magi- 
dan  of  Abbotsford,  &c.,  &o. 

Bumours  are  afloat  of  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray's employment;  some  say  it  is  an 
Esmond-time  fiction,  others  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne.  We  have 
not  seen  his  long-since  projected  **  Life 
of  Talleyrand,'*  and  wonder  if  it  is  erer 
to  be  ours. 

Dr.  Boothardt  has  discovered  in 
Saxony  a  great  quantity  of  Luther- 
correspondence.  # 


-  Dr.  Brown,  of  Stuttgart,  has  trsai- 
Itted  Darwin's  *<  Origis  of  Speeiea.* 

*"  Naval  Songs  "  is  the  tiUo  of  a  woik 
by  whioh  Prinoe  Oacar  Fredsrick,  heir- 
apparent  to  the- crown  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  claims  a  ptaea  among  royal 
authors. 

Ansalmo  Guerrierf,  of  If anttia,  him- 
self a  poet,  has  translated  Goetbes 
'*  Faust  "into  Italian. 

Dr.  P.  Nottes,  of  Sfeuttirart,  has  to 
the  press  a  Life  of  the  Poet  Uhlunl, 
with  letters  and  unpublished  works. 

Archduke  Ferdinand  MaximiliaB,  of 
Auatria,  is  to  issue  shortly  **  A  Joufu^r 
through  Brazir*  — whioh  will  <M 
chiefly  with  the  natonl  historj  of  tha 
subject 

Some  unpublished  Isttsn,  ice^  ei 
Alfieri  the  poet,  are  to  be  issued  by 
Albate  Jaooba  Bemardi,  of  Florsnor. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  died  AprU  ISih. 

**  The  Missing  Link  "betweeo  ^'Nbtie 
Dame  de  Paris"  and  <*  Lea  Mis^rables* 
is  to  be  supplied  by  a  new  novel,  to  boar 
the  imprint  *"  '93,"  by  Viotor  Hugo. 

Mr.  B.  D.  D.  Tumbnil,  wboresisasd 
his  pobition  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
State  Paper  Calendars  two  yean  iw» 
on  accoant  of  an  agitation  got  np  hj 
the  Protestant  Allianoe,  died  from  ill 
health,  produced  by  anxiety,  April 
22nd.  He  was  a  eonvert  to  Romaniam, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  English  aad 
Scottish  bar,  to  the  Utter  uf  whiefa  lie 
w«s  oalled  ma  an  adrocate  in  183S. 

Robert  Hvrmf  bf»l  poena  h«fe  jn 
been  transUtod  inp^  Flsmwh  by 
de  CeviL 

Dr.  Emertoo,  of  Hanwell,  has 
a  prise  of  fifty  guineas  for  tbe  best 
essay  on  '« The  EvUi  of  the  PnMfl 
System  of  Church  Putrau^goi''  The 
essay  is  to  be  dedicated  to  Laid 
Brougham  by  permiasioigk 

On  the  9th  the  colossal  sUlae  of 
Schiller  is  to  be  inaigurstad.  and 
George  T.  has  composed  aa  odt  Jar 
the  oora»|o«. 

'*Mary  Stuart,  of  Booaaad,''  haa 
bf<n  m«da  the  subject  of  a  dfipuna  bj 
Bjorosrjeme  Bjornsoo,  the  Xorw^giaa 
poet. 
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No.  IV.— THE  BIGHT  HON.  8IE  G.  0.  LEWIS,  Babt. 

Sib  Gbobob  Cobkbwall  Lbwm  was  a  man  who,  taken  all  in  all, 
had  few  equals  and  no  superior.  He  was  great,  not  by  adroit 
dexterity  in  manafring  men,  by  a  cleverly  worked  policy,  or  by  the 
stirring  energy  whidi  captivates  the  popular  mmd;  but  by  the 
calmness,  candour,  and  courage  of  a  noble  spirit.  His  dignity  in 
the  State,  and  his  influence  in  the  Senate,  were  less  the  results  of 
private  fortune  or  social  position,  than  of  personal  character  and 
mental  power.  He  lived  the  double  life  of  a  student  and  a  states- 
man; and  yet  harmonized  them  both  so  well,  as  to  excite  tho 
admiring  esteem  of  scholars,  while  he  commanded  the  respect  of 
politicians.  Public  life  and  classical  research  were  only  the  outlets 
of  the  intense  vitality  he  possessed.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  work  and  thought,  for  official  activity  and  sustained 
speculation.  He  studied,  because  he  delighted  in  knowledge ;  wrote, 
because  it  gave  relief  to  his  full  mind  and  pleasure  to  his  social 
instincts ;  engaged  in  national  affairs  from  a  lofty  sense  of  duty ;  and 
devoted  himself  to  statesmanship— in  opposition  to  his  own  strong 
literary  tendencies — from  a  deeply-felt  conviction  of  the  responsi- 
bilities laid  upon  him  by  position,  opportimity ,  and  powers.  Though 
a  contemplative  and  studious  man,  a  profound  scholar,  a  careml 
critic,  a  conscientious  thinker,  a  sound  and  widely-cultured  philo- 
log:ist,  an  accurate  investigator  of  history,  and  an  erudite'  philoso- 
pher, he  was  also  a  skilful  administrator,  a  trustworthy  steward  of 
parliamentary  or  governmental  place,  a  solid  and  sagacious  cabinet 
minister,  a  faithful  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and  a  statesman  who 
could  not  only  grasp  the  principles  of  legislation,  but  also  pursue 
to  their  minutest  details  the  probable  operations  of  any  proposed 
enactment.  In  power  to  master  the  inner  subtleties  of  abstruse 
questions,  to  overtop  arduous  exigencies,  to  unravel  complicated 
subjects,  and  disentangle  from  a  mass  of  details  the  true  political 
lesson  which  they  tau^t ;  in  judicial  impartiality  of  mind,  pains- 
taking earnestness  for  truth,  compactness  of  argument,  'lucidity  of 
language,  and  irresistible  force  of  reasoning ;  in  the  happy  adapta- 
tion of  the  far  results  of  severe  thought  to  the  immediate  necessities 
of  |)olitical  life ;  and  in  the  coDscientious  gathering  together  and 
testing  of  all  the  available  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  before 
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lie  uttered  one,  lay  the  secret  of  the  reliance  placed  npon  him  in  aU 
departments  of  public  life,  in  all  matters  of  hnanoe  or  polity,  in  all 
scholarly  inyestigatioDS,  and  in  all  applications  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past  to  the  decisions  of  the  present.    He  was  held  in  esteem  by 
men  of  all  parties  and  persuasions  for  his  passionless  sobriety  of 
thought,  his  thorough  honesty  of  endeavour,  and  the  characterutic 
logicality  of  all  his  sa.yiDg8  uid  doings.    Yet  no  man  held  a  more 
modest  estimate  of  his  ability  than  ne.    The  small  vanities  aod 
petty  jealousies  of  scholarship  or  literature,  and  the  great  pride  or 
intense  hostilities  of  official  station,  never  manifested  themselves  in 
him.    "  He  never  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  the  ereatness  that 
was  in  him.    He  was  one  of  those  thoroughly  BritisE  characterB — 
untheatrical,  undemonstrative,  making  no  pretence  to  grandeur, 
but  often  acting  greatly— which  the  people  of  thia  ooontey  deiight 
in,  when  they  come  to  know  them  welL      He  made  no  conscious 
endeavour  after  popularity,  and  never  thrust  htmaelf  upon  the 
general  eye ;  but  by  sheer  straightforwardness  and  honesty,  and 
the  humble  working  of  the  day-tasks  of  his  life,  he,  inaeDsibly 
to  himself,  acquired  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  best  men  in  all 
claases  of  the  realm.    By  a  rare  combination  of  not  great  but 
nicely  balanced  and  co-operating  intellectual  powers,  he  waa  marked 
out  as  a  man  worthy  of  honour  aasong  his  fellows,  though  he  was 
contented  for  a  long  time  to  occupy  a  useful  rather  than  a  conspicuous 
station  in  society.    But  the  hour  came  when  the  State  demanded 
his  services,  and  truly  he  gave  them,  if  not  jrmdgelessly,  yet  with 
devoted  self-sacrifice,  as  an  aid  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  national 
concerns.    The  worth  of  such  a  life,  in  a  country  like  ours,  is 
altogether  inestimable.    In  an  age  of  showy  Rtate-craft,  ingenious 
pedaling  and  intermeddling,  flexible  tact,  popularity-hunting  and 
surfaoeism,  of  acquiescent  inditlerence,  of  party  intrigue,  of  self- 
seeking  and  scheminff  for  success,  he  had  principle,  sagacitv,  judg- 
ment, and  temper  to  keep  himself  above  the  ordinary  run  of  oliiciaJ 
dignitaries,  and  to  attain  an  ascendency  over  others  by  hia  known 
•inglemindedness,  moderation,  and  candour.    He  waa  mdeed,  to 
quote  irom  the  parliamentary  verdicts  on  his  life,  *'  a  man  whom  the 
country  could  ill  spare;"  "a  man  who  combined  in  an  eminent  degree, 
both  from  acquired  and  from  native  power  of  thought,  the  facility, 
upon  all  public  matters,  of  arriving  at  a  sound  ana  judicious  con- 
clusion ;"  and  one  than  whom  there  never  was,  in  the  Houae  of 
Commons,  *'  a  man  more  thoughtful,  more  considerate,  more  concili- 
atory, or  more  beloved."    If  we  add  to  these  f^asea  of  vast 
import,  spoken  as  they  were  bv  colleagues  and  ocxnpetitors,  and 
ratified  by  an  adjournment  of  the  House,  the  European  reputation 
he  posses^ed  as  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  a  philosopher ;  aa  a  rival — 
despite  his  laboriously  active  lite  as  a  British  statesman — for  the 
most  learned  and  eager  students  of  the  colosaal  literatnes  of  anti- 
quity, or  the  most  unimpassioned  and  profound  speculators  iu 
history,  jpolitics,  philology,  or  logic,  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man*    **  Bis 


iotiiDAte  friands  deelire  that  he  had  no  yices ;  and,  what  is  far  more 
extraordinary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  aingle  foible  in  him* 
Yet,  with  all  his  claima  to  diatinction,  his  demeanour  was  90  quiet, 
homely,  and  simple,  that  it  disarmed  the  dislike,  natural  in  man- 
kind, to  so  much  Tirtue  and  ability  in  a  fellow«>man." 

It  is,  however,  not  our  place  to  oompose  panefijrics  upon  public 
men.  It  is  m<Hre  to  our  purpose  to  striye  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
their  lives,  and  to  deduce,  if  possible,  fr<Hn  their  training,  pursuits, 
and  writings,  some  instruction  for  the  honourable  dischai^e  of  those 
duties  to  whioh,  in  our  life-day,  we  are  oaUed.  Whether  the 
talents  and  powers  entrusted  to  us  are  great  or  small,  let  us  so  use 
them  as  to  be  of  service  constant  and  holy.  Degrees  infinite  of 
lustre  there  must  alwaj^s  be,  but  the  weakest  among  ua  has  a  ^ft, 
however  seemingly  trivial,  whioh  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  which, 
worthily  used,  may  be  a  gift  also  to  mankind  for  ever. 

With  the  design  of  drawing  attention  tp  a  too-little  noted  chanuv 
teristic  of  Sir  Greorge  Comewall  Lewis's  mind,  we.  in  the  hope  that 
the  sequel  will  prove  there  is  a  wairant  for  our  doing  so,  have  ven- 
tured to  number  him  among  *'  Modem  Logicians,']  and  we  intend  to 
"  keep  this  side  uppermost "  in  the  subsequent  brief  abstract  of  his 
life,  writings,  and  aoings. 

The  study  of  logic  is  not,  as  many  regard  it,  a  mere  amusement, 
a  sort  of  verbal  game  at  chess.  Kor  is  it,  as  others  fancy,  a 
useless,  pedantic  brain-puszle  of  scholastic  niceties,  quibbles, 
and  particularities,  to  which,  after  cultivation,  people  become 
attached,  and  for  which  they  may  acquire  a  liking  by  continued 
use  and  wont.  It  is  a  good,  useful  discipline  of  the  mind.  As  a 
sdenoe  it  teaches  the  right  use  of  the  understanding,  and  as  an 
art  it  enhances  the  critical  power  of  the  intellect.  Lo^c  deter- 
mines the  characteristics  of  accurate  ideas,  and  of  the  legitimate 
processes  by  which  trutii  is  to  be  sought.  It  permeates,  though  it 
does  not  absorb,  all  intellectual  activity.  It  regulates  and  econo- 
mises the  forces  of  the  mind,  and  intensifies  the  power  of  making 
present  to  the  thoughts  what  is  absent  from  the  senses.  It  is  a 
guide  in  reasoning,  and  a  help  in  argument.  It  is  not  quite,  and  in 
all  cases,  an  infaUible  specific  against  the  misapplication  of  terms, 
the  use  of  ambiguities  of  phrase,  faulty  syllogisms,  or  the  spurious 
coinages  of  theory.  It  may  not  invariably  operate  as  an  antidote 
against  the  spread  of  error,  the  seductions  or  subtleties,  fallacies, 
a^  plausible  forms  of  argument.  But  if  rightly  known  and  used, 
it  is  largely  helpful  in  directing  the  mind  to  knit  arguments  weU 
t<^ther,  and  to  apply  itself  advantageously  to  the  study  of  any 
matter  engaging  its  energies.  It  then  becomes  a  safeguard  against 
many  errors  in  thought  and  speech. 

In  no  public  life  and  by  no  public  man  has  the  utility  and  value 
of  a  thorough  logical  training  been,  of  late  jears,  so  conclusively 
exemplified  and  so  energetioafiy  enforced,  as  m  the  life  and  labours 
of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis ;  and  hence  we  have  chosen  the  occasion  of  this- 
memoir  as  a  fitting  time  to  commend,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  the 
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need  and  adyantago  of  a  carefal  stndy  of  the  law*  of  inTeBtigation, 
definition,  arrangement,  and  rea89Ding  to  all  oandidatea  for  any 
department  of  public  life,  and  to  advise,  with  conBeientioiu  zeal,  a 
return  in  education  to  the  training  of  the  intellect  in  just  thought, 
instead  of  cramming  its  repositories  with  ready-made  aMortmenti 
of  facts  and  decisions  in  argument. 

George  Comewall,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland 
Lewis,  of  Harpton  Court,  Eadnorshire,  and  Harriet,  fourth  daughter 
of  Sir  Greorge  Comewall,  Bart,  of  Moccas,  in  Herefordshire,  was 
bom  in  London,  2l8t  October,  1806.  His  father,  a  man  of  ffreat 
energy  and  decision,  was  the  parliamentary  representatiTe  of  the 
county  of  Radnor  three  times,  and  held  suceessiyely  the  offices  of 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Vi re-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  From  his  father's  political  position  he  was  early  destined 
for  public  life,  while  his  brother,  Gilbert  Frankland,  was  dedicated 
to  the  Church.  He  was  educated  in  due  time  at  Eton — ^that  fine 
old  collegiate  school,  founded  in  1441,  from  whose  Tudoresque 
halls  have  gone  forth  so  many  of  England's  best  scholars.  Although 
of  late,  with  what  justice  we  are  unable  to  say,  it  has  become  the 
practice  to  underrate  the  worth  of  the  teaching  it  affords,  George 
C.  Lewis  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  imbu^  there  widi  know- 
ledge and  a  lore  of  it.  His  studiousness  was  perhaps  intensified  bv 
a  constitutional  shyness,  and  a  slight  defect  of  speech  under  which 
he  laboured,  and  which  he  afterwards  energetically  and  perse- 
Teringly  struggled — in  a  great  measure  successfully — ^to  overcome. 
From  Eton  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1824,  as  a  gentleman 
commoner.  The  Long  Walk  and  the  meadows,  boating  and  riding, 
do  not  appear  to  have  withdrawn  Lewis  much  from  the  hard  reading 
and  earnest  study  for  which  collegiate  life  is  valuable.  Here,  as  in 
Eton,  he  moved  among  many  of  those  who  afterwards  became  his 
colleagues  and  competitors,  and  seems  to  hare  impressed  them  then,  as 
afterwords,  with  the  singularly  absorbing  character  of  his  scholarship. 

The  second  year  of  his  undergraouateship  was  signaliced  st 
Oxford  by  the  publication  of  Whately's  "Elements  of  Logic." 
This  '*  Logic  "  possesses  a  strange  peculiarity.  It  is  esaentially  a 
compilation  from  the  lectures  and  private  convenations  of  Edward 
Coptestone,  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (1776^1849),  arranged  and  edited 
by  the  then  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  with  additions  and  illus* 
trations  by  J.  H.  Newman  and  K.  W.  Senior.  Under  Bishop 
Coplestone,  the  logical  studies  of  the  univenity  had  been  revived, 
a  new  interest  had  been  given  to  them,  and  much  greater  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  the  teachings  of  Sanderson,  Fell,  Aldrich,  and 
Bentham,  than  had  been  the  case  for  nearly  half  a  century.  This 
was  an  influence  probably  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  celebrated 
graduate  examination  undergone  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  1810 — 
an  iiifluence  yet  effective  in  the  Oxford  hells,  and  felt  even  in  those 
of  Carabridgc.  By  the  publication  of  Whately's  "Elements,"  a 
new  life  was  communicated  to  the  study  of  logic,  and  it  was  there- 
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after  zealously  ponaed  in  Oxford.  "No  better  proof  of  this  can  be 
given  than  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  works  on  that  subject 
which  have  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been  issued  by 
members  of  that  university.  Lewis  was  brought  under  the  full 
sweep  of  this  influence,  and  gave  himself  to  the  perusal,  not  only 
of  the  meagre  modern  compends,  which  satisfied  and  often  satiated 
Oxonians,  but  of  many  of  the  best  writers  on  the  science  among 
the  ancient  writers  and  the  schoolmen.  His  mind  readily  took  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  great  old  teachers,  and  became  familiar  with 
the  forms  and  processes  of  logical  thought.  He  felt  its  helpfulness 
in  his  studies,  and  he  accustomed  himself  to  think  according  to  the 
rules  of  a  keenly  critical  and  rigorous  logic. 

The  Dean  of  Christ  Church  was  at  this  time  Dr.  Samuel  Smith,  of 
whom  we  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing ;  but  we  infer  that  be 
must  have  been  a  man  of  modest  worth,  from  the  number  of  distin- 
guished students  who  then  passed  the  examination  in  the  higher 
classes,  especially  from  the  number  of  double-first  degrees  taken  by 
members  of  that  college  durins:  the  years  of  his  incumbency,  among 
whom  are  Wm.  J.  Blake,  1826 — the  Latin  prize  essayist  in  1827 ; 
Christopher  W.  Pulsar,  1828 ;  Charles  Baring,  1829 ;  Joseph  Anstice, 
1830 — ^author  of  the  Newdigate  prize  poem,  Richard  CcBur  de  Lion, 
1S28,  and  English  Essayist,  1834 ;  Thomas  D.  Acland,  Henry  Deni- 
son,  and  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  1831.  George  Comewall  Lewis,  at  the 
Easter  examinations  in  1828,  took  a  first  class  degree  in  classics,  and 
a  second  in  mathematics  and  physics.  The  examination  in  the 
Literm  Sitmaniores  requires  a  suffici(*nt  acquaintance  with  the 
languages  and  history  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  empires,  the  rhetoric 
and  poetry»  the  moral  and  political  science  of  the  classic  authors,  as 
well  as  a  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  principles  of 
logic  and  composition ;  while  that  in  the  DisciplifUB  Jfathematica 
et  Pkfsica  requires  at  least  a  thorough  knowledge  of  three  works 
on  science  in  the  ancient  tongues,  an  acauaintance  with  the  four 
first  books  of  Euclid,  or  a  familiarity  with  lojgic,  besides  a  facility 
in  translating  from  the  language  of  the  classics  into  English,  and 
from  the  standard  British  writers  into  Greek  and  Latm.  That 
Lewis  took  so  high  (t  place  among  his  fellow  graduates  aflbrds  proof 
of  his  competent  scholarship  in  these  departments ;  but  other  and 
more  palpable  evidences  have  been  left  to  us. 

In  the  very  year  of  his  donning  the  gown  of  a  B.A.,  he  issued  a 
translation  of  "Die  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener  "  of  the  dis- 
tinguished philologist  and  historical  critic,  Augustus  Boeckh 
(b.  1785).  This  work  is  that  by  which  the  Berlin  professor  has 
most  commended  himself  to  the  student  of  the  political  and  social 
life  of  ancient  Greece,  and  most  thoroughly  influenced  the  classical 
literature  of  his  native  country.  By  bringing  within  reach  of  the 
non-Grerman  reader  the  ideas  of  this  able  scholar  on  "  The  Public 
Economy  of  Athens,"  not  less  than  by  noting  the  possible  utility  of 
such  a  work  to  English  students,  the  young  idachelor  proved  at  once 
his  linguistic  attainments,  his  literary  tastes,  his  political  proclivities, 
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and  Ms  interest  in  the  progress  of  a  rational  philology  and  a  thoaght- 
fol  arehfleology. 

In  this,  his  earliest  separate  publication,  Lewis  appeared  only  as 
the  introducer  of  a  thinker  capable  of  exciting  his  readers,  and 
making  them  look  more  narrowly  into  the  life  of  the  olden  times. 
In  bis  next  work  he  threw  himself  into  the  living  present,  with  all 
its  passions  astir  and  all  its  interests  evoked.  Lewis  was  a  student 
of  Christ  Church, — the  college  of  Dr.  John  Fell,  whose  **  Gram- 
matica  Rationis,  sive  Institutiones  Logicss"  (1685),  is  able,  though 
scholastic ;  of  Dean  Aldrich,  the  all-acoomplished  of  his  age,  whose 
"  Artis  Logicse  Compendium"  (1691)  is  sometimes  still  studied,  in  a 
literal  translation,  at  Oxford  ;  and  of  John  Locke,  whose  **  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding"  (1690)  emancipated  philosophy 
from  oolle]^  halls,  and  gare  her  a  free  pass  through  the  universe ; 
--and  logical  studies  were,  as  we  haye  said,  universally  popular 
in  Oxford  during  his  undergraduateship.  Under  what  innuenoea 
we  know  not ;  but  stimulated,  as  we  fancy,  by  something  whieli  had 
happened  at  his  examination, — for  John  Henry  Newman,  then 
Vice-Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  under  Dr.  Whately,  and  a  friend 
as  well  as  a  disciple,  in  logic,  of  the  author  of  the  work  which  gaye 
new  life  to  logical  study  in  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  examiners  of 
G.  0.  Lewis,— there  was  issued  at  Oxford,  in  1829,  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  An  Examination  of  Some  Passages  in  Dr.  Whately 's  £le- 
ments  of  Logic.  By  Greorge  Come  wall  Lewis,  Esq.,  Student  of 
Christ  Churcn."  Of  this  book,which  we  read  some  fifteen  yean 
ago,  our  recollection  is  too  faint  to  allow  us  to  characterise  it  minutely. 
We  have  endeayoured  of'  late,  but  without  success,  to  get  a  copy. 
We  recollect  its  controyersial  ability,  the  seyerity  of  its  strictures 
upon  the  Oriel  text-book ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  observations 
it  contained  upon  definition,  difference,  and  property,  remain  with  us 
yet  as  distinct  impressions.  As,  howeyer,  we  shall  haye  an  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  his  more  mature  opinions  on  logical  questions^ 
we  feel  less  chagrin  in  passing  from  this  work  with  a  notice  sorague 
and  inefiectiye.  We  cannot,  however,  do  so  without  expressing  a 
conviction  that  it  was  not  amenable  to  a  sneering  criticism  published 
in  Oxford  against  it,  that  the  objections  made  to  the  treatise  by 
Whately  were  founded  "  solely  on  knowledge  ac<][uired  ^m  the 
'  Elements.' "  Lewis  wss  not,  eyen  as  a  student,  giyen  to  superfi* 
eiality ;  and  though  the  bent  and  direction  of  his  mind  during  hia 
undergraduate  course  toward  logical  inquiries  may  have  been  due 
to  the  reputation  of  Hamilton,  Coplestone,  Whately,  Newman,  fte., 
we  do  not  think  he  was  eyer  of  such  a  nature  as  to  rest  contented 
without  a  greater  thoroughness  of  knowledge  than  any  of  the  wwks 
then  in  yogue  afforded. 

In  1824  there  appeared  at  Breslau,  from  the  pen  of  Carl  O. 
MuIIer,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  learned  and  most  keentycritical 
Germans  of  his  age  (1797—1841),  a  work  entitled,  "  Die  Doner," 
which  formed  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  a  book  on  "Hie 
History  of  Hell^nio  Haces  and  Cities,**  intended  to  demoBstrate 
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tke  inlimate  relatione  sabBiBting  between  religion,  manners,  arts, 
learning,  politics,  and  history, — which  the  author  never  completed. 
Of  this  work  a  translation,  under  the  title  of  "  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race,'*  was  issued  in  2  rols.  Svo.,  in  1830, 
bearing  the  signatures  of  H.  Tuffnell  and  6.  C.  Lewis.  It  contained 
additions  and  corrections  Aimished  by  the  author,  to  whom  the 
latter,  then  a  young  Etonian  student,  had  become  personally  known 
during  a  visit  to  England  in  1822.  A  new  edition  of  "  The  Dorians" 
appeared  in  1840.  By  placing  this  valuable  work,  full  of  the 
firesh  impulses  of  an  original  mind,  whose  intense  and  restless 
intellectuality  had  excited  a  new  development  of  scholarly  research 
in  Germany,  the  coadjutors — both  college  and  after-life  friends — 
laid  England  under  an  unspeakable  obligation,  bringing,  as  they 
did,  the  studious  theoretical  mind  of  Germany  into  operative  con- 
taet  with  the  practical  thought  of  their  native  land. 

Before  leaving  Oxford,  Lewis  had  entered  himself  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  London, — an  incOTporated  society  of  students  and  practisers 
of  the  laws  of  England.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831,  but  never 
practised,  being  restrained  from  so  doing,  not  only  from  his  defi- 
ciencv  aa  a  specter,  but  also  from  the  need  he  felt  of  preparing  him- 
self tBoroughly  for  official  duty.  That  this  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  upon  him  is  pretty  clearly  shown  in  the  treatise  which 
he  issued  in  1882,  "  On  the  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Political  Terms," — ^a 
work  in  which  we  find  the  acute  and  cultured  author  applying  hiauelf 
to  the  task  of  subordinating  the  phraseology  of  politics  to  the  laws 
of  logic,  and  preparing  to  prove  hereafter,  in  his  own  life,  that  a 
well-instructea  logician  is  not  thereby  made  faulty  in  public  affairs, 
but  that,  when  his  opportunity  arrives,  he  is  all  tne  better  qualified 
for  office  and  its  duties.  "  The  hermitage  of  his  study  makes  hun 
somewhat  uncouth  in  the  world,  and  men  make  him  worse  by  staring 
on  him.  He  is  silly  and  ridiculous,  and  it  continues  with  him  for 
some  quarter  of  a  year  out  of  the  university ;  but  practise  him  a 
little  among  men,  snd  brush  him  over  with  good  company,  and 
he  shall  outbalance  the  glisterers  as  far  as  solid  substance  does  a 
feather,  or  gold,  gold-lace."  Though  unemployed,  he  was  not  idle. 
His  time  and  mind  were  both  occupied. 

The  Classical  Journal,  in  which  some  of  his  earliest  thoughts  on 
■ad  researches  regarding  the  language  and  history  of  the  mightiest 
races  of  the  ancient  world  had  appeared,  having  been  brought  to  a 
close,  there  was  no  opening  for  the  discussion  m  philological  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  literatures  of  antiqui^,  unless,  perl^ps,  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Bevietff,  founded  in  1827,  and  then  only  in  con- 
nection with  some  present  interest  of  theme  or  person.  To  this 
review  we  have  heard  he  contributed.  In  1832,  however,  a  few 
choice  fipirits  connected  with  the  tuiiversities,  anxious  to  lend  their 
aid  in  forwarding  the  knowledge  and  cheriehinf^  the  love  of  the 
literature  of  classical  antiquity,  established  the  Pktloloqieal  Museum. 
To  this  able  journal  the  editor,  Charles  Julius  Hare  (1795^1855) ; 
Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  Henry  Fynes 
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Clinton,  and  George  C.  Lewis,  were  the  chief  contributors.  As 
indicating  at  once  the  logical,  philological,  and  political  tendencies 
of  the  author's  mind,  we  may  here  note  his  notice  of  Goettling's 
edition  of  "  Aristotle's  CEconomics,"  his  examination  of  the  Egyptian 
codex  of  the  Iliad,  a  paper  '*  On  the  Fables  of  Babrius,"  which  he 
afterwards  followed  up  in  two  works,  and  another  on  "  V^ote  by 
Ballot  in  the  Athenian  State."  "English  Diminutives,"  "Dr. 
Arnold  on  the  Spartan  Constitution,"  and  a  notice  of  "Micali's 
History  of  Ancient  Italy,"  are  other  articles  of  his,  which  prove  the 
activity  of  his  mind  ana  the  width  of  its  culture. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  was  commenced,  and 
George  C.  Lewis — who  had  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge — contributed  a  large 
number  of  articles  to  it  on  classical  literature  and  jurisprudence.  The 
theory  of  F.  J.  M.  Beynouard,  the  French  dramatist  and  philologist 
(1761 — 1836),  on  the  relation  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  ProveD9al,  and 
French,  to  the  Latin,  contained  in  "  The  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Languages  of  Latin  Europe  in  their  relation  to  the  Language  of 
the  Troubadours,"  "  Elements  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Komance 
Language  previous  to  1000  a.d.,"  &e.,  having  attracted  considerable 
attention  among  scholars,  George  C.  Lewis  issued  a  critique  upon 
the  system  in  1835,  in  an  "  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of 
the  Bomiance  Languages,"  which  he  issued  in  a  revised  form  in 
1862.  It  is  regarded  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject  as  a  sin- 
gularly able  and  complete  treatise,  and  as — especially  in  its  later 
form — a  work  of  much  value  to  philologists. 

In  1835,  resiling  from  the  usual  and  less  laborious  method  of 
preparation  for  statesmanship, — a  parliamentary  apprenticeahip,— he 
accepted  from  Lord  Melbourne  an  appointment  as  assistant  coza- 
missioner  to  report  on  the  working  ot  the  old  Poor  Law  system  in 
Ireland.  As  a  result  of  his  experience  in  this  investigation,  he 
issued  a  book  "  On  the  Causes  of  Local  Disturbances  in  Ireland, 
and  on  the  Irish  Church  Question,"  in  which  he  spoke  both  boldly 
and  strong^ly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  though  he  was  only 
yet  a  political  theorist,  he  carried  a  practical  and  conscientious  mind 
along  with  him.  In  tbis  work  Mr.  Lewis  maintains  that  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland  is  the  result  neither  of  political  squabbles  nor 
religious  differences,  but  of  the  entire  dependence  of  the  people 
on  their  holdings, — their  only  alternative  being  land  or  starvation. 
Of  course  the  l^oor  Law  now  somewhat  alters  that  matter.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  is  a  reprint  from  the  London  Heview,  No.  III. 

On  June  7th,  1836,  Mr.  William  Ewart,  now  M.P.  for  Duinfries, 
then  the  representative  for  Liverpool,  presented  a  petition  signed 
hj  2,388  Maltese,  praying  for  a  remedy  of  grievances.  Commis- 
Bioners  of  inquiry  were  sent  out  by  the  British  Government  in 
September,  and  of  this  commission  Le^is  was  a  member.  Many 
useful  reforms  were  suggested  in  the  report  then  laid  before  the 
Government,  and  a  number  of  them  were  acted  upon  at  once.  In 
1839,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father,  George  u.  Lewis  was  ap- 
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pointed  ehief  commifisioner  of  ike  board  establiBhed  hj  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.  This  law  was  necessarily  carried 
out  with  great  rigour  by  the  commissioners  at  first,  and  many  com- 
plaints of  the  harshness  with  which  its  enactments  were  enforced 
on  aged  and  temporary  paupers  especially,  led  to  a  perception  of 
the  need  for  parliamentary  control  over  the  heads  of  the  Poor  Law 
Adnunistration.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
inquired  into  the  working  of  the  board ;  reported  unfavourably  of 
its  constitution;  and  in  July,  1847,  it  was  dissolved  and  recon- 
structed. Foreseeing  the  adverse  decision  of  the  committee,  Lewis 
resigned  his  commissionership  before  its  delivery,  and  determined 
upon  entering  Parliament.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

As  an  example  of  the  quiet  but  useful  work  which,  during  his  poli- 
tical apprenticeship,  Lewis  was  contented  to  do,  the  following  may 
be  noted.  The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  considering  that  "  Greek  literature  is  the  source  from 
which  the  literature  of  the  civilized  world  almost  exclusively  derives 
its  ori|g;in,'*  and  "  still  contains  the  finest  productions  of  the  human 
mind  m  poetry,  history,  oratory,  and  philosophy,"  resolved  to  include 
a  history  of  it  in  "  the  series  of  works  published  under  their  super- 
intendence," which  should  be  within  the  compaas  of  the  ordinary 
reader,  but  at  the  same  time  useful  to  scholars.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Lewis,  the  production  of  such  a  work  was  entrusted  to  il^ofessor 
Carl  O.  MtiUer,  of  Gottingen.  It  was  written  in  German,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Society  "  for  its  exclusive  use,"  and  translated  as  it 
was  received  by  Lewis,  **  in  correspondence  with  the  author,"  who 
"  read  and  approved  of  the  larger  part  of  it."  The  first  volume  of 
this  excellently-planned  and  well-executed  work  waa  issued  in 
January,  1840,  and  a  few  sheets  only  of  the  remainder  were  issued 
in  their  aerial  form,  when  the  death  of  the  author,  in  Athens,  from 
a  fever  caught  at  Delphi,  in  July,  1841,  arrested  its  progress.  A 
portion  of  "  copy"  was  subsequently  translated,  and  the  work  com- 
pleted (1858)  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  by  the  indus- 
trious but  ill-fated  scholar.  Dr.  John  William  Donaldson  (1810 — 
1861). 

George  C.  Lewis  in  1844  married  the  Lady  Maria  Theresa 
TiUiers,  sister  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  widow  of  Thomas  H.  Lister, 
£sq.  (1801-1842),  Eegistrar-General  of  Births.  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages, author  of  a  "  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,"  to  which 
her  ladyship  published  a  companion  volume,  containing  sketches  of 
the  oontemporaries  of  that  famous  lawyer  and  statesman.  She  is 
also  known  aa  the  author  of  several  novels  of  fair  plotfulness,  some 
vigour,  and  much  talent. 

During  many  years,  Lewis's  pen  and  brain  were  active  in  pre- 
paring contributions  for  the  chief  reviews,  magazines,  &c., — ^in  one 
reveaBn^  the  theories  of  Nlebuhr  to  English  readers,  in  another 
expounduM^  gome  topic  in  jurisprudence ;  here  criticizing  the  several 
editions  or  "  Herodotus,"  in  another  explaining  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle, or  the  metaphysics  of  the  Bame-auuior'a  work  "  On  the  Soul ;" 
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elsewhere  detailing  the  results  and  estimating  the  merits  of  tlie 
chief  German  scholars  of  the  time— erery  where  laying  theprodncts 
of  his  patient,  laborious,  truth-loving,  skilful  mind  before  hu  fellows 
for  consideration  or  debate,  and  mating  himself  not  unsuccessfalhr 
with  the  most  researchful  German  explorers  of  ancient  lore,  while 
he  excelled  them  in  point,  clearness,  and  delicacy  of  judgment. 

In  the  convent  of  St.  Laura,  on  Mount  Athos,  in  Grreeoe,  a  MS. 
of  the  Fables  of  Babrius  (circa  235  a.d.)  was  found  in  1844.  In 
1846,  George  C.  Lewis  issued  an  edition  of  the  work,  of  which  it 
has  been  remarked,  "  Its  editor's  Latin  notes,  concise  and  to  the 
point,  strike  the  scholar  as  the  model  of  what  Latin  notes  should 
be :"  a  second  part,  from  a  transcript  furnished  by  M.  Melas,  was 
published  in  1859  ;  and  in  1860  a  translation  of  both  parts,  out  of 
the  Ionic  choliambics  of  the  original,  into  English  heroic  metre, 
was  produced  by  the  Sev.  James  Davies,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

So  sped  the  years  un^  forty-one  had  passed  over  him,  and  at 
length  ne  ventured,  as  we  have  said,  into  the  arena  of  political  con- 
flict. In  Nov.,  1847,  he  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  of 
Herefordshire,  and  immediately  on  being  returned  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  in  the  Government  of  Lord  John 
iEussell,  a  position  which  he  exchanged  in  May,  1848,  for  the  office 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  While 
holding  this  office,  he  issued,  1849,  a  highly  valuable  contribution 
towards  the  direction  of  the  public  mind  to  the  right  method  of 
thinking,  and  towards  guarding  the  avenues  of  thought  against  a 
constant,  powerful,  and  ever-active  assailant, — one  whose  claims  on 
the  modesty  of  man  are  incessant, — ^in  his  tractate,  '*0n  the  Influence 
of  Authority  in  Mattera  of  Opinion,"  a  woric  of  a  high  oi4er  of 
merit,  and  not  less  ingenious  m  its  arguments  than  emdite  in  its 
references  and  ilhistrationB.  In  July,  1850,  he  received  from  the 
Biissell  Government  the  more  con^emid  position  of  Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  an  office  which  beheld  till  Lord  Ptalmerston, 
in  revenge  for  his  expulsion  from  the  cabinet  for  favouring  the  author 
of  the  coup  (Titat  of  Dec,  1851,  overthrew  the  minist^,  in  1852, 
and  made  an  opening  for  Lord  Derbv  as  Premier,  as  well  as  gare 
occasion  to  the  construction  of  the  **  Ohesham  Place  Alliance.*'  In 
the  general  election  in  1862,  Lewis  unsuccessfully  contested  Here- 
fordshire with  the  Derbyite  candidate,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  B.  Hanbory, 
as  well  as  endured  afterwards  the  humiliation  of  being  rejeeled  by 
the  Sectors  of  Peterborough,  in  favour  of  Mr.  George  Hammond 
Whalley,  and  he  retired  from  public  Ufe  for  a  time,  though  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  would  gladly  have  employed  his  servioes  in  the  cabinet. 

In  the  midst  of  this  commotion  of  the  political  elements,  Qeorge 
C.  Lewis  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  what  we  regard  as  us 
greatest,  best,  and  most  profound  work, — that  work  in  wnioh  he  baa 
most  thoroughhy  united  the  logician  and  the  stateamaa,  and  which 
ought  to  be  not  oniy  the  handbook  of  every  public  man,  hut  of  every 
critic  of  public  meatures.    '*  The  Treatise  on  Methoda  of  Obesr* 
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ration  and  IReasoning  in  Politics"  is  a  work  of  eztraordmary 
research — a  cyclopedia  in  itself  of  political  reference  books — but 
still  more  of  peculiarly  sagacious  juaiciality  and  dispassioDateness. 
No  attempt  at  ^ving  a  substantive  place  in  Britisn  literature  to 
logic,  as  applied,  to  statesmanship,  had  ever  been  made,  if  we 
except  the  posthumous  publication  of  Single  Speech  Hamilton's 
unsorted  jottings  on  parliamentary  logic,  by  Malone,  in  1808.  But 
in  this  treatise  Lewis  may  almost  be  said  to  haye  perfected  the 
philosophy  of  statesmanly  thought,  aud  to  be  at  once  the  Aristotle^ 
the  Aquinas,  and  the  Mill  of  political  reasoning.  Though  "legis- 
lation is  a  political  work  for  which  the  assistance  of  different 
sciences  is  oiten  requisite,"  yet  it  more  specifically  than  any  other 
depMsnds  on  an  ac^burate  system  of  reasoning  for  its  success.  The 
position  which  the  author  assigns  to  logic  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts : — 

**  The  basiDMs  of  logic  ia  to  aaalju  tbo  raeotal  processes  wbieh  are  conoenied 
in  reasoning,  and  to  foond  upon  this  anmlysis  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
mind  in  argomentatire  inqniries,  and  in  investtg4tions  after  truth,  specaUtive  and 
practical.  In  either  of  iU  two  cayiacities,  either  as  de«cribing  the  processes  bj 
which  ratiocination  is  conducted,  or  as  furnishing  a  practical  method  for  the 
reaaoner,  its  results  are  independent  of  time,  and  hare  no  special  application  to  the 
psaU  As  a  scientific  analysis  of  our  mental  processes,  its  truths  are  universal ; 
an  a  practical  art  and  method,  its  rules  are  neoessariij  prospective;  and  though 
fimoded  on  experience,  are  intended  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  student  with  respect 
to  its  future  movements.'* — ii.,  p.  S45. 

**  ▲  good  logical  method  directs  all  oar  efforts  to  the  right  end,  and  fanusfaes  a 
compendious  and  welF-contrived  mechanism  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Hence 
it  abridges  mental  labour,  and  nsndem  an  equal  amount  of  exertion  more  pro- 
ductive. Thus  arithmetic  is  the  scientific  method  of  counting.  Common  sense, 
if  left  to  itself,  eould  onl/  count  unit  by  unit, — a  process  so  tedious,  that  for  large 
numbera  it  ia,  in  general,  impracticable.  Arithmetic  abridges  the  Labour  by 
pravidiog  eompendiooa  metboda,  which  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  iudividual 
nnmcnitioD.  Geometry,  ia  like  manner,  is  the  scientific  method  of  measuring. 
Ia  caaea  where  actual  measureoMnt  is  laborious  and  difficult,  geometry  furnishes  aa 
iu^rect  method  (tf  meeauriog,  without  the  physical  application  of  the  rod  or  the 
line;  Scientific  processes  abridge  intellectual  labour  to  a  far  greater  extent  thaa 
mechanical  processes  abridge  physical  iabuur.  Moreover,  though  more  rapid,  and 
less  wearisome,  they  tend  to  accuracy,  and  diminish  the  chancea  of  error.  Thus 
an  arithmetical  process,  where  the  dau  are  certain,  is  moie  likely  to  be  comet 
than  a  result  obtained  by  counting;  while  they  sometimes,  as  in  the  measurement 
of  the  heavenly  spaces  by  geometrical  methods,  render  it  possible  to  anive  at 
nsslta  which,  without  their  assutanoe,  would  be  noattatnable.  A  good  scientific 
method,  therefore,  assists  the  mental  faculties;  it  guides  and  enlarges  their 
eperatioDS.  But  it  ia  not  alone  sofficient.  It  aupersedes  nsitber  natural  ability 
Bar  piaelice.  No  method  of  resaoning  will  of  itself  make  a  good  «easoner.  A 
certain  amount  of  ability,  combined  with  attentive  atud/  and  experience,  and 
employment  of  the  method,  ii  m^oessaiy  to  enable  a  person  to  use  it  with  suocesa.*^ 
— L.  p. «. 

**  No  power  of  intellect  or  natural  talent  can  do  mnch  with  deftetive  methods  of 
investigation.  A  good  method  of  reasoning,  though  not  all-fcufficient,  is  iodis* 
pessable  for  success.    A  man  of  ordmary  capacity,  working  with  a  good  Iqgical 
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instrament,  ivUI  accomplish  far  more  thin  a  man  of  (greater  natural  povers, 
working  according:  to  an  ansonnd  method  ;  just  as  a  weak  man,  taking  the  right 
path,  will  reach  the  journey's  end  sooner  than  a  strong  walker  taking  the  wrong 
path." — i.,  p.  6. 

**  One  advantage  belonging  to  a  good  method  for  a  particniar  subject  is,  that  it 
defines  the  degree  of  precision  which  the  subject  admits.  Hence  it  prevents  wsste 
of  labour  in  striving  after  an  exactness  which  is  not  attsinable,  and  it  lEuards 
against  the  error  of  supposing  that,  beeanse  the  truth  cannot  be  expressed  with 
rigorous  accuracj,  an  approximation  as  close  as  possible  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
itw" — i.,  p.  7. 

*'  A  method  of  politics,  therefore,  aims  at  fnmbhtng  a  set  of  rules  which  may 
serve  to  guide  the  observer  and  reasoner  in  the  different  departments  of  politics." 
— 1.,  p.  8« 

G.  C.  Lewis  began  his  treatise  under  tlie  impression  that  "  if  an 
organon  or  instrumental  art  of  reasoning  could  be  constructed  for 
the  use  of  the  f)olitical  inquirer,  by  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  logical 
process  recognized  as  sound  in  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
it  might  ....  give  him  important  assistance  in  his  researches, 
and  often  furnish  a  thread  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  politics." 
He  "  does  not  aim  at  establishing  anypolitical  theory,  or  inculcating 
any  system  of  political  doctrine.**  His  book  "  does  not  pretend  to 
be  a  logical  treatise,  but  it  avails  itself  of  logical  rules,  estaoliahed  by 
professed  writers  on  logic,"  and  "  seeks  only  to  extend  to  pohtics 
those  methods  of  observation  and  reasoning  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  most  effectual,  and  which  are  employed  with  success  in 
other  departments  of  knowledge." 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined  to  give  even 
the  briefest  outline  of  the  matter  of  the  volume ;  yet  the  following 
synopsis  of  its  contents  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  thinking  and 
inquiring  readers,  viz.  :— 

The  introduction  explains  the  nators  and  scope  of  the  treatise.  Three 
chapters  follow  relating  to  the  province,  divisions,  and  technical  laofniaKs  of 
politics;  (me  on  the  methods  of  observation,  and  another  on  the  appHaUHlity 
of  experiment  to  politics.  After  discoursing  upon  the  treatment  of  political  his- 
tory,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  causation  in  politics;  and  Ist,  on  thedeternuna- 
tion  of  positive  causes;  3ud,  on  the  assumption  of  false  ones;  and  Srd,  on 
hypothetical  causes.  Then,  having  spoken  of  the  determination  of  positive  and 
hypothetical  effects,  he  notes  the  continuing  operation  of  causes  in  politics.  This 
lesds  to  a  review  of  political  theories, — ^universal  and  partial,— and  to  a  con- 
sideration  of  the  place  of  hypothesis  in  politics.  The  existence  of  a  science 
of  politics  is  next  discussed,  and  many  acute  observationa  are  made  ''  oo  the  art 
of  politics,  and  the  formation  of  political  precepts,"  **  on  the  application  of  potitieai 
theories  and  maxims  in  practice,"  and  "  on  practical  examples  and  real  models  in 
politics.*'  The  chapter  "  on  ideal  models  in  politics"  contains  able  notices  of  the 
chief  schemes  of  government,  from  the  specnlations  of  Socrates  to  tha  dreams 
of  Fichte.  "  Political  conduct,*'  ^prediction  in  politics,**  and  the  causes  of  *'the 
fallibility  of  political  practice,"  form  successive  subjects  of  reflection;  and  after 
suggesting  securities  against  fallibilities  in  practice,  the  author  closes  with  a 
review  of  political  progress,  and  a  criticism  of  the  various  theories  of  oivilizatioa. 

The  field  traversed  in  this  dissertation,  wide  though  it  be,  \b 
gone  over  in  a  masterly  manner.    His  intellect  surveys  the  whole. 
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— tis  memory  Ireeps  a  tenaciouB  grasp  of  all  the  facts  of  History 
aod  aU  the  fanciee  of  men  pertinent  to  his  subject.  He  is  neither 
oppressed  nor  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of  his  learning ;  he  marshals 
it  all  in  orderly  array,  and  snbdues  it  all  by  the  plastic  energy  of 
his  spirit.  There  are  few  political  questions  or  facts  to  which  some 
allnsion  or  reference  is  not  made  in  it,  and  few  writers  of  political 
topics  whose  views  are  not  qnoted  and  discussed.  The  chief  object 
or  the  work  is  a  highly  salutary  one.  It  proposes  to  institute 
a  science  of  politics,  and  suggests  the  employment  in  legislation  of  a 
scientific  method,  the  results  of  which  intelligent  men  will  regard  as 
trustworthy.  The  idea  of  extending  the  sphere  of  science  so  as  to 
include  legislation  is  one  of  no  slight  importance,  and  the  work,  we 
think,  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  the  "  Kovum  Organon"  of  legis- 
latire  science,  or  scientific  politics. 

On  the  death  of  Professor  Wm.  Empson  (Lord  Jeffrey's  son-in- 
law),  in  December,  1852,  Lewis  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
Edinburgh  JReview,  to  which  he  had  been  a  distioguishea  contri- 
butor— after  Lord  Monteagle  had  tried  it  for  a  short  time.  In 
addition  to  the  onerous  labours  of  this  office,  he  employed  himself 
on  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Boman  History," 
which  was  issued  in  1856.  This  book  unites  the  most  extensive 
scholarship  and  the  most  critical  spirit  with  the  keenest  political 
sagacity ;  yet  it  is,  as  we  think,  considerably  too  sceptical.  **  Histo- 
rical evidence "  (the  author  insists),  "  like  judicial  evidence,  is 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses.  Unless  these  wit- 
nesses have  personal  and  immediate  perception  of  the  facts  which 
they  report,  unless  they  saw  and  heard  what  they  undertiJce  to 
relate  as  having  happened,  their  evidence  is  not  entitled  to  credit." 
We  are  no  friends  to  ihe  pragmatUm  of  the  Germans — the  attempt 
to  educe  truth  from  the  fictions  of  antiquity;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  the  legends  of  Greece  and  Bome  "  are  mere  shifting  clouds 
of  mythology."  We  regard  them  as  poetic  structures,  raised  on  a 
basis  of  truth,  and  can  scarcely  agree  with  the  author,  that  "  it  is 
better  to  reject  all  than  to  believe  all,  where  the  alloy  of  error  is  so 
large."  .  In  saying  so,  we  imply  the  student-statesman  was  too 
logical,  and  held  the  reins  of  his  imagination  too  tight.  There 
is  a  logic  of  the  imagination  as  well  as  of  fact,  and  of  this  the 
critic,  of  Niebuhr  and  his  disciples  seems  to  have  had  but  a  small 
share.  These  legends  impressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  the 
great  men  of  the  olden  time,  and  made  history  what  it  is.  We 
muat  accept t  though  we  need  not  believe  them,  if  we  would  compre- 
hend the  life  of  antiquity  aright.  It  was  history  to  them.  It  influ- 
enced their  conduct  as  such ;  though  we  grant  that  that  does  not 
make  it  imperative  onus  Uy  receive  it  all  as  true,  faithful,  and  real. 

On  22na  Jan.,  1855,  Sir  T.  F.  Lewis,  who  had  attained  a 
baronetcy  in  1846,  died,  and  the  subject  of  our  notice  became  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis,  Bart.  In  February,  Lord  Aberdeen 
resigned  the  Premiership,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  selected  as  his 
successor.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not,  or  was  not  permitted  to,  join 
the  ministry  then  formed ;  and  reluctantly  resigning  his  editorial 
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fonefcionf,  and  denying  himself  "the  Inxnry  of  woe,"  Sir  6.  C. 
Lewis,  in  consideration  of  the  publie  good,  went  into  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  applied,  as  chief,  that  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  as  an  underlinf^,  to  the  management  of  the 
national  finances.  The  Budget  which  he  then  produced,  though 
almost  extemporized,  and  a  war  one,  was  safe  and  acceptable.  As 
Chancellor,  he  was  candid,  simple,  straightforward,  free  from 
ingrauities,  plausibilities,  or  subtleties  ;  in  short,  highly  discreet,  if 
rather  Cityith.  This  office  Lewis  held  till  19th  February,  1858, 
when  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  motion  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  ousted 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  replaced  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  Exchequer  Office. 
In  June,  1859,  however,  Lord  Palmerston  regained  the  premiership, 
Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  G«or£[e  Lewis  be- 
came Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  The  capacity  for  doing 
an  enormous  quantity  of  hard  work,  and,  by  intelligent  labour, 
acauiring  a  thorough  mastery  of  details  which  he  never  forgot;  the 
judicious  exactness  and  psinstak  ing  assiduity  which  Sir  George  intro- 
duced into  the  Home  Office,  soon  brought  him  ahead  of  his  duty, 
and  ready  in  his  all-conquering  industry  to  manage  the  ongoings  of 
the  country.  To  this  period  (1869)  belongs  the  publication  of  sn 
es^ay  '*  On  Foreign  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Extradition  of  CrimiBsls," 
which  is,  though  brief,  well  reasoned  and  exhaustire. 

As  a  parliamentary  orator,  Sir  George  was  deficient  in  power 
and  fulness  of  diction ;  and  though  his  speeches  were  Bometimes 
striking,  and  full  of  philosophical  views  well  stated,  his  character, 
training,  and  mode  of  life  interfered  with  his  being  a  rhetorician. 
Yet  he  made  some  effective  orations,  such  as  his  great  Budget 

3>eech,  one  on  the  Turkish  Loan,  another  on  the  suspension  of  the 
ank  Act,  1867,  and  more  notably  one  on  the  transfer  of  the 
govemment  of  India,  from  the  gigantic  Compaay  who  farmed  it 
so  badly,  to  the  British  Crown.  Notwithstanding  his  hankerbg 
manner,  his  awkward  movements,  and  his  hesitancy,  he  was 
always  listened  to  with  respect ;  for  worth  of  matter,  cleamMs  of 
exposition,  apposite  argument,  coherent  logical  speech,  and  nn* 
exaggerating  impressivenees  generally  characterised  his  efforts. 
His  lean,  .keen  features,  as  his  thought  unthawed  itself, 'and  his 
reserve  wore  off*,  brightened;  his  eyes  kindled,  and  threw  their 
light  out  under  his  long,  narrow  brows ;  the  cheeks  congested 
themselves  into  settledness;  his  long,  thin  lip  became  tense, 
and  his  good  though  ill-managed  voice  frankly  and  energetically 
conveyed  his  meaning,  without  ornament  or  grace — except  the  grace 
of  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  honour.  When  we  last  looked  upon 
him  in  the  House,  in  1862,  he  appeared  jaded,  outworn,  overtaxed ; 
hi<«  powers  had  been  too  heavilj  mortgaged,  too  intenaely  applied* 
Cram  had  made  him  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  limp-nerved.  He  was 
suffering  an  unseen  and  unrequited  martyrdom  tor  his  country,  and 
for  letters.  The  death  of  Lord  Herbert,  2nd  August,  1861,  had 
disconcerted  the  Government,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  fix  upon 
a  man  possessed  of  administrative  faculty,  assiduity,  and  the  power 
of  mastering  dry  and  ungenial  details,  and  nouo  oould  b^  loundi 
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except  Sir  Creorge  Lewis,  qualified  for  the  task.  He  fitted  out  the 
Canadian  reinforcements,  moved  the  army  estimates,  studied  the 
American  difficulty, read  himself  up  in  the  army  estimates  of  Europe, 
arranged  the  Indian  forces,  and,  though  sneered  at  as  **b.  peaceml, 
philosophic,  ruminating,  and  mildly  ohstroctive  minister,"  he  speedily 
preyed  that  he  was  "  graced  h^  both  Minervas."  The  change  was 
made  much  against  his  inclination,  but  Sir  George  did  not  slacken  in 
his  duty  on  that  account, — duty  to  him  was  sacred.  So,  too,  were 
letters ;  and  hence,  while  gathering  in  the  reins  of  the  great  warlike 
force  of  England,  and  masterint;  its  needs,  movements,  duties,  deeds, 
and  forms,  he  took  "  An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,"  1862,  and  supplied  "  a  view  of  ancient  astronomy,  with 
which,  for  clearness,  fulness,  and  general  intelligibility,  we  believe  no 
other  history  of  the  science  will  bear  comparison ;" — ^including  critical 
notices  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Phcenician  history,  chronology, 
and  navigation.  To  this,  in  1863,  he  added  "  Suggestions  for  the 
Application  of  the  Egyptological  Method  to  Modem  History,"  and 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  demise,  he  published. "  A  Dialogue  on 
the  Best  Form  of  G^ovemment."  In  this  work  he  reverts  to  logic 
aa  his  ally,  and  appears  as  a  controversialist.  "  The  philosophical 
dialo^e  possesses  peculiar  advantages,  from  presenting  distinctly, 
and  in  a  small  compass,  the  opposite  arguments  on  an  unsettled 
question ;"  and  Sir  George  has  used  it  well.  The  oast  and  tone  of 
the  discussion  is  impartial  and  clear,  and  its  management  is 
flizigularly  fair  and  apt. 

Thia  work  issued,  and  his  official  duty  attended  to,  the  student- 
statesman  retired  to  his  country  seat  to  recruit,  during  a  brief  Easter 
holiday,  the  over-strained  mind  and  the  over-taxed  body.  He 
eaught  cold,  congestion  of  the  lungs  ensued,  and  his  enfeebled  frame 
yielded  to  the  Destroyer.   On  Sabbath,  hope — all  earthly  hope — was 

fone,  but  the  peace  of  the  soul  s  sabbath  was  granted  him,  and  on 
ionday,  2nd  April,  1863,  he  passed  away  from  the  toil  of  life  to  the 
rest  beyond  it.  The  announcement  of  the  sad  fact  shed  grief  over 
the  whole  land ;  for  his  country  had  learned,  though  lately,  to  love 
hira,  not  only  as  fin  unrivalled  scholar,  a  sagacious  statesman,  and 
a  faithfill  servant  of  the  Crown,  but  also  as  a  good,  great  spirit — one 
who  had-* 

**  Evsry  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
StreogtbeDed  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  oontent 
The  keen,  the  wboleeome  air  of  indostry. 
And  drinking  frum  the  well  of  homely  life." 

It  is  difficult,  when  a  man  of  comprehensive  mind,  great  acauisi- 
tions,  vigorotis  critical  sagacity,  noble  character,  and  stern  upright- 
ness is  summoned  away  in  the  very  height  of  his  usefulness, 
to  refrain  from  a  feeling  of  regret  that  death  should  have  laid  his 
hand  on  such  a  heart,  while  so  many — alas,  how  different! — are 
spared.  It  is  unwise  and  unholy  to  repine  or  cavil  at  events 
so  inscrutable.  Yet,  if  it  should  induce  us  to  work  during  our  life- 
day,  death  will  not  have  left  us  altogether  lessonless  by  calling  htm 
to  "  go  up  higher."  S.  JN". 
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13  THE  PERMANENT  CONNECTION  OF  THE  BRITISH 
COLONIES  WITH  THE  MOTHEE  COUNTEY  DE- 
SIEABLEP 

AFFIl^MATITB  BBPLT. 

''  List!  and  mark  what  I  say, 
I  beg  of  70a,  that  bo  mj  Inngs  have  holiday. 
Be  that  will  he  in  the  rtgM^  faavio?  tongue  enough, 
May  triamph  with  erroneous  stuff! 
(  In  this  case,  I,  being  tired  of  your  sophisticated  logic. 

Hold  my  tongue!     You're  rights  because  /'m  logic-sick T — GOSTRS. 

'*  Civis  Romanut  turn.** 

Fob  tlie  most  part,  this  question  has  been  debated  in  relation 
only  to  actual  circumstances,  present  or  past,  which  affect  the 
connection  of  the  British  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  but  we 
submit  that  this  is  not  the  general  question  contained  in  our  thesis, 
it  is  only  subsidiary ;  it  may  be  introduced  for  illustration,  or  in 
evidence,  but  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  question,  and  therefore, 
however  correctly  we  or   our  adversaries  may  reason  upon  the 
actualities  of  our  colonial  history,  the  chief  matter  in  debate  on  the 
present  occasion  would  be  left  undecided,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  unsolved.    In  our  openinfl^  observations  we  were  careful 
to  introduce  the  general  question  by  showing  the  advantages  of 
colonization,  both  to  the  mother  country  and  to  the  colony;  we 
also  exhibited  the  value  and  importance  of  permanence  in  this 
relation,  and  illustrated  our  position  by  reference  to  the  more  just 
principles  of  modern  colonization.    "  Adam  Bede  '*  truly  remarks 
(p.  265),  "  Our  question  is  not.  What  have  past  ages  done  P  nor.  What 
was  the  effect  of  past  policies,  or  past  legislation,  whether  imperial  or 
colonial  P  but,  What  is  most  desirable  for  the  future  in  our  own  esse, 
with  aU  the  advantages  we  possess  of  profiting  by  the  failures  and 
misdoings  of  the  ignorant,  the  brutish,  and  tyrannical  of  bygone 
times?"     We  most  heartily  endorse  the  principles  of  "Adam 
Bede  "  in  this  extract,  and  feel  assured  that  the  entire  arguments 
of  our  opponents  are  placed  kors  de  combat  by  this  simme  para- 
phrase of  the  question  under  consideration.    The  question  is  worded 
most  absolutely,  as  limiting  our  debate  to  the  future  relation  of  our 
colonies  with  the  mother  country, — is  that  relation  '*  desirable  "  P 
—  no    reference  whatever  is   made   to  the   past,  it  is  entirely 
to  the  future.     Again,  if  that  relation  is  desirable  in  itself,  ia  the 
permanent  continuance  of  that  relationship  desirable  also  P    Hence 
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an  entin  limitation  of  our  thooghts  to  the  future  is  determined  bj 
the  Urms  we  are  called  upon  to  debate.  If  the  paat  experiences  of 
colonisation  had  been  all  of  an  adyerse  character,  through  "the 
fiulurea  and  misdoings  of  the  ignorant,  the  bnitish,  and  tyrannical 
of  bygone  timee,"  these  conld  not  be  vaUd  arguments  upon  the 
penaanenee  of  the  colonial  relafeionahip  for  the  future ;  because  it  is 
PjMsibiUtiPs  which  may  be  attained  under  the  influence  of  true  prin- 
ciples, right  and  justice,  and  in  themselres  desirable,  that  we 
bare  now  to  seek  in  order  to  estabUsh  the  affirmaiive  satisfactorily 
before  the  jury  of  British  contrbrenialists. 

If  the  population  of  the  mother  country  increases  so  mu^  as  to 
eanse  m  dumnutioD  in  thoTalue  of  labour  beyond  that  point  which  will 
secure  for  the  labourer  the  necessities  of  life  for  himself  and  fiunily, 
and  large  tracts  of  uneultiyated  land  exist  in  other  parta  of  tine 
world  available  for  ^e  eostenenee  of  man,  it  ia  the  duty  of  the 
motiier  country  to  adopt  and  farour  colonization.  Colonists  can  de- 
inand,  and,  with  justice,  expect  to  receire,  the  possession  of  equal 
rights^  liberties,  and  protection  in  the  colony,  to  tiuMe  which  uiey 
enjoyed  at  home.  The  rdationahip  once  established,  mutual  obliga- 
tiims  sad  duties  attend  on  the  rights  possessed.  If  the  mother 
eoontiy  gtre  the  liberties  of  home,  with  protection  to  lifb  and  pro- 
perty, the  colony  owes  it  to  the  mother  country  as  a  duty  to  pay  fbr 
thepiiirileges  and  advantagea  they  are  assisted  by  her  to  poeaees,  in 
common  with  other  coloniBta  and  the  inhabitabts  of  tne  mother 
flouitry.  If  justice  and  right  thus  rule  the  relationship,  inoreaeed 
Ittppinesa  must  result  both  to  the  old  country  and  the  new,  and  that 
vmsh  ameliorates  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  communi(rr 
mtist  be  desirable  both  morally  and  materialt  j^.  If  desirable  at  alt 
the  permanence  of  those  characteristics  which  make  the  relation 
dftiiiable  must  increase  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  relation,  viewed 
in  its  desirability.  That  it  is  possible  for  justice  and  right  to  fonn 
tiie  poliev  of  mother  country  mid  colony  in  adjusting  their  mutual 
nhuionahip,  is  self>eviden(t.  If  this  be  possible,  it  is  our  reasonable 
dut]^,  as  lovers  of  our  fktherland,  to  mbour  constantly  to  cause 
jmoe  and  right  to  govsvn  the  relationship  of  England  with  her 
eolonial  poaseasions,  and  that  possibility  proves  tiie  affirmative  oT 
the  ({iiestion  st  issue  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  British  home  government  may,  in  the  past,  have  been  viokras, 
igaonmt,  and  tvraanieal  in  its  treatment  of  the  colonies  of  the 
impirs ;  but  if  hardy  hearts  and  strong  hands  leave  flUiherland  tty 
nek  in  oar  distant  oulaniss  that  comfort  tber  cannot  obtain  at 
home,  under  a  wise  and  just  policy  tiiey  must  be  benefited  hf  the 
duuge  themselves,  and  eanse  an  merease  in  the  oomibrt  of  tiieir 
pouuwiing  fellow-labourers  left  at  home,  by  the  integral  deereaee 
in  the  supply  of  labour  for  competition  in  the  labour  marltet.  Thie 
ii  10  ssMviident^  that  the  merest  tyro  in  social  or  political  eoono- 
incs  cannot  dispute  it.  If,  then,  thia  be  a  mntual  benefit  at  one 
tine,  wo  woi:dd  ask.  Whan  does  it  eeaae  to  be  a  benefit  P  and  under 
whatpeeuUarmetainornhoiiiafaoeialvslatMMiacaDitever  booono 
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aa  injury  ?  Our  opponents  will  hesitate  long  ere  they  answer,  for 
we  feel  confident  their  good  sense  and  love  of  country  is  so  strong, 
that  they  will  vie  with  the  best  of  patriots  in  their  defence  of 
fatherland  from  injnry.  M.  H.  ingeniously  introduces  the  Tower  of 
Babel  as  a  proof  that  the  connection  of  our  English  mother  countiy 
and  her  colonies  must  not  be  permanent,  or  we  shall  be  opposing 
Dinne  proyidence.  Msn  wished  for  permanence,  and  God  made 
permanence  impossible  in  the  plains  of  Shinar ;  ergo,  England  msr 
wish  for  permanence,  but  Gk>d  will  make  it  impossible.  We  wiU 
farther  notice  the  fallacy  contain^  in  M.  H.'s  Babel  illustration. 
We  read  in  the  Bible,  that  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  built  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  reaching  up  to  heaven,  and  incidentally  to  prevent 
the  people  from  being  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  these 
acts,  bemg  both  sinful  as  against  God,  and  injurious  as  against 
man,  were  contrary  to  Divine  providence,  consequently  th^  re- 
eeiyed  marked  punishment  from  the  Gk)d  of  providence,  in  the  man- 
ner most  consonant  with  the  patriarchal  phase  of  His  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe.  On  the  contrary,  our  mother  country  is  not 
building  a  tower  to  reach  to  heaven,  nor  to  prevent  the  people  fron 
being  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  her  policy  is  to  enoonrage 
her  people  to  separate,  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  nnoccnpied 
parts  ot  this  grand  old  earth  of  ours.  She  has  an  instinctiTe  dread 
of  overcrowded  masses,  and  a  perfect  horror  of  centralization ;  deep 
down  in  the  lowest  depths  of  her  heart  of  heai^  has  she  hidden 
that  perfect  horror  of  hers  against  Governmental  centralication. 
Where,  then,  hare  we  the  analogy  by  which  to  make  the  Tower 
of  Babel  an  illustration  in  favour  of  our  opponent  M.  H.'8  agru- 
mentP  It  is  a  comparison  of  contraries,  and  by  no  means  of 
similarities :  by  what  mental  oblicjuity  it  can  be  construed  into  an 
argument  in  favour  of  colonial  independence,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine. 

Gl^  illustration  drawn  firom  the  military  colonization  mtem 
of  ancient  Eome  by  M.  H.  is  equally  infelicitous,  because  the  in« 
herent  vices  of  conquest,  subjugation,  and  the  consequent  slareiy  of 
the  people,  destroy  the  analogy  and  adaptation  of  the  illustratioa 
to  the  present  circumstances,  or  rather  future  prospects,  of  Britidi 
colonization. 

Grecian  colonization  is  characterized  by  this  sin([ular  defect,  that 
independence  was  given  to  the  colonies,  and  then  it  was  attempted 
to  enforce  tribute  to  the  mother  country ;  hence  their  prosperity  was 
destroyed  by  a  species  of  internecine  warfare,  and  its  national  ex- 
istence was  hastened  to  its  final  extinction.  So.  in  each  instance  on 
historic  record  of  colonization,  some  inherent  defect,  infringing  the 
principles  of  right  and  justice,  vitiated  the  entire  relationahip  of 
mother  country  and  colony. 

M.  H.  has  snown,  in  his  faithful  historical  summary,  that  histoxy 
proves  permanent  success  does  not  depend  on  connection  with  tne 
mother  country  and  colony,  nor  on  the  independence  of  the  colony— 
that  is,  on  the  connection  or  non«  connection  merely,-— but  upon  the 
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wluok  ID  their  inftaenee  goream  the  colonists  and  the 
mother  ootintry  in  their  general  relations,  in  their  social  relations 
among  themBelves,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  other  states ;  in 
their  menta],  moral,  and  commercial  life ;  in  their  industrial  and 
their  economic  habits :  all  these  are  factors  to  be  taken  into  the  cal- 
calation  before  we  set  down  the  result,  in  passing  judgment  upon 
ancient  colonization  in  its  relations  of  dependence  or  independence 
of  the  mother  country. 

Bat  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  Cut  bono?  for,  as  previously 
obsenred,  our  argument  needs  the  consideration  of  future  possibili- 
ties, not  present  nor  past  actualities ;  hejice,  to  argue  on  past  failures 
or  successes  destroys  not  the  eternal  immutability  of  truth,  justice, 
and  right,  and  their  legitimate  necessary  results,  when  applied  to 
the  relations  of  mother  country  and  colony. 

The  arguments  •f  S.  S.  have  been  well  answered  in  anticipation 
bj  *'  Adam  Bede,"  and  the  puerilities  of  S.  S.  so  completely  destroy 
their  adaptability  to  the  question  oi  debate,  that  it  would  be  a 
sacrifice  of  the  reader's  time  to  enlarge  upon  them.  *'  Normal " 
prays  to  be  delivered  from  the  argument  and  satire  of  "Adam 
Bede ;"  and,  judging  from  his  reply  thereto,  we  feel  inclined  to 
think  he  needs  help  to  be  delivered  from  the  crushing  force  of 
those  arguments  and  that  satire:  another  such  infliction  would 
annihilate  him,  and — 

"  Th«  same  of  Norvsl  on  the  Grampiaii  Hills 
Would  nerer  more  reeoQDd,  nor  bj  his  hand 
His  father*8  fiooks  be  fed.** 

*^  And  hanh  npon  his  ears  the  erf  of  battle 
IVill  for  erer  grate,  when  mother  conntrj 
And  oolony  his  cje  maj  chance  to  meet." 

"  Norval "  triumphantly  refers  to  the  comparison  of  Canada,  as  a 
British  colony,  with  the  Disunited  States,  as  an  independent  state, 
in  refutation  of  the  principles  advocated  by  us :  his  partisanship 
has,  strangely  enough,  led  nim  into  an  egregious  error.  He  has 
apparently  forgotten  that  the  States  were  peopled  for  the  most  part 
by  Britons,  who  possessed  a  knowledge  and  previous  enjoyment  of 
the  freest  institutions,  and  that  their  independence  was  gained  in 
resisting  a  few  isolated  acts  of  imprudent  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperiu  Gk)vemment ;  while  the  Canadas  were  colonized  by  French- 
men who  bad  escaped  jfrom  a  tyrannical  government,  unoer  which 
they  bad  been  permitted  to  enjoy  few  or  no  political  rights ; 
who  profeased  a  superstitious  form  of  religion,  and  were  held  in 
sUviui  ignorance  dt  a  degrading  priestcraft.  In  this  condition 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Saxon  Britons.  As  a  conquered  people, 
they  have  striven  to  retard  all  progress;  have  offered  every 
obstruetion  to  mental,  moral,  and  physical  advancement ;  until 
recendy,  ^e  ever-increasing  influx  of  iSaxon  blood,  beginning  to 
overpower  the  resistance  of  past  prejudices,  is  rapidly  hurrying  on 
the  dev^opment  of  those  immense  resources  with  which  nature  has 
flo  bonntifuUy  blessed  that  proeperous  and  now  happy  land,  thanks 
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to  ihe  tmion  of  colony  with  the  mother  country.  Great  Britain. 
We  heartily'  pray*  in  the  interests  both  of  home  and  colony,  tliat 
the  connection  may  be  permanent  and  increasinely  adrantageoos 
to  both  countries  and  peoples.  Great  is  onr  faith  that  future  justice 
and  right  will  consummate  so  desirable  an  end.  We  have  thus  far 
shown  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  "  Normal's  "  chief  argument,  as  a 
sample  of  what  the  reader  may  reap  for  his  pains,  if  he  will  under- 
take the  wearying  task  of  analyzing  his  whole  paper :  not  that  ire 
consider  it  necesaary  to  substantiate  our  argument :  far  otherwise : 
it  was  only  necessary  to  observe  that  past  misconduct  and  the  history 
of  paat  misdoings  are  no  jiroof  that  the  permanent  oonnection  of 
mower  coontzy  and  colony  is  not  desirable.  The  question  may  be 
put,  Is  it  possible  to  devise  such  a  system  of  society  and  goyemment 
aa  shall  be  just,  equal,  right  P  and  if  so,  under  tmit  system  it  may 
be  desirable  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  might  be  permanently 
connected;  then,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  two  or  more 
countries  may  be  permanently  connected,  and  that  permanence 
may  be  desirable ;  hence  our  thesis  is  established.  Here  ife  take 
our  leave  of  "  Norval ;"  deeply  do  we  regret  it,  but — 

"  Tia  true  'tia  pity,  pity  'tia  'tia  troa," 

that  friend  "  Nerval,"— 

'*  When  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen, 
Ton  find  him  like  a  soldier ,** 

fighting  for  his  party  and  the  colours  of  partisanship.  With  con- 
fidence we  remit  this  question,  with  the  pleadings  pro  and  can.,  to 
the  careful  thinkers  and  prudent  actors  of  our  beloved  fatherland, 
and  our  brethren  in  the  large  family  of  colonists  glorying  in  the 
good  old  relationship  with  home  in  happy  England,  while  toiling  as 
pioneers  in  their  distant  sojoumings ;  and  doubt  not  to  meet  their 
approval  of  the  affirmation  we  have  maintained,  that  the  permanent 
connection  of  mother  country  and  colony  is  desirable. 

"  FiaijuttiHa  mat  emltmL'* 

L'OUVBIBB. 

KBGATIVB  BBFLT. 

The  subject  we  have  been  debating  is  one  of  those  in  whi^  you 
have  to  reason,  from  experience  and  analogy.  You  have  to  argue 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Our  previous  articles,  one  of 
them  signed  Cadmut  by  mistake,  have  been  accordingly  based  upon 
an  historical  view  of  colonization  under  all  its  known  aspeets ;  and 
nothing  is  more  eondusive  against  the  writers  of  the  affirmative 
articles  than  their  repeated  protests  against  the  eoune  we  have 
pursued.  All  experience  is  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  titey  advo- 
cate ;  hence  their  preference  for  tne  field  of  con jeetoxes  and  hypo- 
theses. Here  in  fancied  security  they  indulge  m  haie  statements, 
and  every  now  and  then  deprecate  an  i^ypeal  to  facts.  They  ignore 
the  histcny  of  colonization  as  philosophy  teaehing  by  exm^les,  and 
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inrite  vs  to  meet  their  oonjeettirefl  bj  ooonter-coDJectttree— «  plan 
which  we  vefiue  to  follow. 

lliroaghoat  each  artiele*  the  only  arguments  which  will  ataad 
eomtiny  are  baaed  upon  a  meaning  of  the  worda  embodrmg  the 
qoeatioii  to  be  diacnaaedy  which  doea  not  belong  to  tbem.  They  all 
amount  to  thia, — ^that  a  temporary  connection  with  the  mother  state 
ia  eaaential  to  new  aettlementa — a  fact  which  one  woold  think  of 
denying  aa  little  aa  that  infants  thriye  best  when  nonriahed  by 
the  maternal  breaat.  Another  aet  of  arguments  in  faFour  ofpolitioal 
oomiectioii  ia  urged  in  a  way  which  shows  that  their  authora  mean, 
alter  alU  a  commercial  connection — a  view  which  we  ahould  no  more 
think  of  oppoaing  than  the  statement  that  comcmeroe  is  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country  like  Britain.  But 
what  we  object  to  is  the  grave  assumption  underlying  all  these 
affirmative  articles,  namely,  that  to  secure  profitable  commercial 
interooune  between  two  states,  one  of  them  must  of  neoessity  be 
umdrnperiid,  and  the  other  a  d^endetU  or  subjuffoiedBtsie,  Thia  per- 
BieiDua  fallacy  waa  the  soul  of  our  former  protectionist  policy,  and 
the  root  of  all  thoae  schemes  of  universal  conquest,  and  dreams  of 
a  world*wide  empire,  which  have  so  often  deluded  the  world  widi 
blood*  The  more  men  become  imbued  with  the  idea  that  monopoly 
onder  any  disguise  implies  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few  at  the  cost 
of  the  many,  &e  joote  will  they  become  conscious  of  the  unsound- 
neaa  of  amah  views.  The  universal  prevalence  of  free  trade  will  open 
the  e^ea  of  our  countrymen  to  the  fact  that  the  severance  of  all 
politioal  tiea  between  Britain  and  her  colonies  is  not  to  be  dreaded. 
BeatMy  every  shackle  that  now  interferes  with  the  natural  course 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  you  remove  evezy  inducement  for  re- 
taiaing  our  colonies  in  political  subserviency ;  colonial  dependoiee 
will  be  mere  and  more  regarded  aa  unprofitable  to  us,  and  as  a  badge 
of  infeziovity  not  to  be  imposed  by  us,  nor  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
•eoloiiiBt. 

"Adam  Bede'a  "  paper  is  as  fanciftil  as  his  monojgram.  Think  of  a 
noveliat  diaoussing  subjects  of  international  policy  and  political 
economy  1  Had  he  subscribed  himself  Pufiendorf,  Grotius,  or 
Yattel ;  Af  althus,  or  Sadler ;  Lord  Glenelg,  or  Sir  Stamford  Baffles, 
we  ahould  from  hie  selection  have  augured  the  character  of  his  article; 
but  Adam  Bede,  above  all !  Well  may  he  anticipate  that  his  views 
will  "  provoke  the  risibility  of  his  opponents  "  (p.  264),  and  that  his 
arguments  wiU  be  taken  for  **  Eights  of  fanc^p*  "  (p.  206) ;  bat  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  divine  how,  by  advocating  the  permanent  con- 
nection of  the  colony  with  Britain,  "Adam  Bede  "  makes  himself  "  a 
liviag  martyr  to  the  truth ;"  or,  by  taking  the  views  of  Tories  and 
Conaervatives,  he  risks  the  suspicion  of  being  a  *'  Badical "  or  a 
"  violent  demagogue  "  ( p.  264).  Enveloped  in^an  atmosphere  of  such 
hallueinaiions,  he  must  ever  be  impervious  alike  to  the  shafts  of 
ridiottle  and  the  arrows  of  rational  conviction  ;  and  we  must  leave 
ium  where  he  has  complacently  seated  himself  (p.  266), — on  a  broken 
arch,  of  London  Bridge,  to  sketch  the  roina  of  ot  Panl'a  Cathedral. 
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"L'Ouviier'B"  article  conBists  of  statements  whicli  facts  do  not  jus- 
tify. He  is  so  conscious  that  his  reasons  will  influence  no  one,  that 
he  gradually  works  himself  up  to  the  boiling  point  of  excitement, 
hoping  to  cany  everything  before  him  by  the  sheer  violence  of  hn 
emotions.  "  Destroy  this  connection,  and  the  execrations  of  all  civi- 
lization, present  and  future,  will  ring  in  thine  ears  through  a  never- 
ending  eternity"  (p.  49).  Well  done,  "  L'Ouvrier  "I  or  overdone 
— which  P  Civilization  execrating !  That  is  a  barbarous  civilization, 
we  fancy,  which  can  execrate  after  such  a  fashion.  However,  to  be 
more  serious  than  the  author  when  he  began  to  ring  his  anathemas, 
and  hoping  his  never-ending  eternity  means  only  the  period  of  his 
antagonism — from  January  to  June,  we  will  look  at  his  arguments. 

He  starts  with  an  axiom, — '*  Under  wise  control,  that  which  b 
beneficial  in  the  commencement  must  of  necessity  be  increasingly 
beneficial  in  its  permanent  continuance ;  and  that  which  ia  perma- 
nently beneficial  must  be  desirable  in  proportion  as  its  permanence 
is  assured."  This,  as  all  axioms  should  oe,  is  pronounced  '*  self- 
evident  "  (p.  47),  and  is,  "  indeed,  exemplified  in  eveij-day  life  so 
frequently,  that  to  give  illustrations  would  be  a  trial  of  the  reader*! 
patience  scarcely  to  be  tolerated  "  (p.  48).  The  ostensible,  we 
imagine,  was  not  the  real  reason  for  withholding  illustrations.  Let 
us  take  one  or  two  from  every -day  life : — dependence  in  youth,  we 
assume,  is  beneficial  in  the  commencement,  and,  nccording  to  the 
axiom,  "  must  of  necessity  be  increasingly  beneficial  in  its  permanent 
continuance."  It  is  "  self-evident  that  the  benefit "  of  swaddling- 
bands  and  leading-strings  *'  is  increased  in  value  in  proportion  to 
the  permanence  of  its  possession."  A  scafiblding  becomes  the  more 
tiseful  and  ornamental  to  a  building  the  more  permanent  and  in- 
destructible you  make  it.  A  colony  is  but  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals, and  what  is  true  of  a  youth  is  true  of  a  youthful  community 
of  men ;  and  as  dependence  is  ruinous  if  permanent* to  a  man,  so  de- 
pendence upon  its  parent  state  is  ruinous  to  a  colony  when  it  has 
become  of  age,  and  can  both  think  and  act  for  itself.  Hence,  inde- 
pendence and  growth  in  a  colony  are  concomitants ;  and  revolt  is  in< 
herent  in  every  settlement  if  it  be  not  anticipated  by  enfranchisement. 

"  L'Ouvrier,"  again,  says,  "  In  a  new  colony,  ihe  power  and 
prestige  of  the  mother  country  is  a  shield  of  protection  to  preserve 
the  colonists  from  internal  anarchy  and  foreign  violence  "  (pp.47,48). 
True  ;  but  the  question  to  be  discussed  is,  not  what  is  good  for  a 
new  colony,  but  for  a  colony  become  old  ;  not  whether  a  temporary, 
but  whether  a  lasting  political  connection  is  desirable.  There  is  a 
period  in  the  existence  of  a  community  of  men,  as  well  as  of  the 
individuals  composing  that  aggregate,  when  tutelage  is  as  unwel- 
come as  it  is  unnecessary.  Subjection  is  unnatural  when  enforced 
long  after  its  necessAnr  has  ceased  to  t>porate.  Under  political  ties 
of  such  a  nature,  what  wift  a  reciprocity  of  advantages  becomes 
a  reciprocity  of  injuries.  To  volunteer  protection  is  to  insult  the 
matured  colony,  and  to  incur  an  expense  as  gratuitous  as  it  ia 
burdensome  to  the  older  state. 
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Our  colonies  are  proverbially  nngratefal  for  our  proieotionj  and 
the  only  persons  who  desire  to  defend  them  against  "foreign 
Tiolence '  are  needy  politicians.  It  is  their  personal  interest  to 
multiply  posts  and  places,  that  riral  statesmen  may  in  torn,  daring 
their  time  of  office,  dispose  of  them  on  the  principles  of  nepotism, 
or  on  the  ground  of  political  services  rendered  in  the  scramble  for 
power  and  pensions.  Men  without  talents  for  places  at  home  have 
no  chance  if  our  colonies  cease  to  be  governed  from  Britain.  The 
colony  is  a  field  for  our  political  paupers,  as  well  as  the  indigent 
labourer  and  mechanic.  A  twofold  injury  is  thus  inflicted  upon  the 
dependent  state :  first,  incompetent  men  are  made  to  occupy  posts 
of  nonour  and  responsibility,  and  the  consequence  is  misgovemment 
and  discontent ;  secondly,  men  of  capacity,  whom  independence 
would  develop,  remain  in  humble  obscurity  in  a  land  which  their 
poflition,  self-interest,  and  local  knowledge  would  enable  them  to 
protect,  govern,  and  adorn.  Hence  the  system  of  protection 
advocated  by  '*  L'Oavrier "  creates  the  necessity  for  protection. 
Under  a  plea  for  what  is  not  self-existent,  he  forces  into  being  what 
ought  not  and  would  not  exist. 

That  "  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  mother  country  .  •  .  pre- 
serves the  colony  from  internal  anarchy,"  is  an  idea  derived  from 
history  read  backwards.  No  European  state  can  boast  of  its  policy 
in  thifl  respect.  It  was  not  the  wisdom  of  our  home  government  that 
either  founded  or  developed  our  colonies ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary, 
its  injustice  and  cruelty  which  forced  the  subject  to  emigrate,  and 
the  rtiler  tracked  him  to  foreign  lands,  chiefly  to  repeat,  as  much  as 
practicable,  the  political  blunders  committed  at  home.  The  laws 
and  constitution  of  colonies  have,  in  general,  been  superior  to  those 
whicli  led  to  expatriation.  The  first  steps  of  Britain  have  invariably 
been  of  a  character  to  curtail  liberty  of  commerce  ;  and,  except  the 
most  recent  colonies,  there  is  not  one  that  would  not  have  been  happier 
without  "  the  shield  of  protection  "  of  which  "  L'Ouvrier  "  writes. 

His  reasoning  about  '*  protection  from  foreip^n  violence "  is 
reasoning  in  a  circle  called  vicious  by  logicians.  The  connection  of 
Canada  with  Britain  is  a  case  in  pomt.  This  colony  is  exposed  to 
violence  from  the  American  states,  through  its  political  relation  to 
the  mother  country ;  and  to  say  that  British  power  protects  it  from 
foreign  violence  is  taking  a  thing  by  the  wrong  handle.  Had  the 
Canadians  been  permitt^  to  take  their  place  among  free  nations 
when  the  States  asserted  their  independence,  we  should  have  lost 
no  commercial  advantages,  but,  as  proved  by  the  results  of  the 
revolt  of  our  American  colonies,  commerce  would  have  grown  more 
rapidly.  As  merchants  we  should  have  reaped  more  benefits  from 
Canada  than  as  masters,  have  saved  the  cost  of  ruling,  have 
obviated  the  necessity  of  protection,  and  put  an  end  to  the  only 
risk  that  exists  of  coUiRion  with  the  American  States.  The  present 
indifierence  of  the  colony  to  our  efforts  to  protect  them,  -proves  one 
of  two  things ;  either  that  they  have  no  reason  to  dreaa  **  foreign 
violence,"  or  that  they  have  reasons  for  disconnecting  themselves 


fiom  BrltAiB,  «iid  unitiiig  tliemselves  with  iheir  nmgbboiuB.  It  ia 
aaiupicioiu  thing,  .to  eay  tbe  least,  that  it  is  not  the  colony,  but  its 
voula-be  proteoton,  tliat  raise  the  ezy  of  "  Wolf!  wolf!"  It  ia 
not  Canadian  interests,  but  British  vanity  and  pride  of  territonal 
greatness  which  lie  at  the  root  of  "  L'Ouyrier's  "  apvrehensio&s. 

Consider  the  nature  of  the  risks  we  nm  for  the  sake  of  upholding 
a  useless  and  expensive  sway  over  that  dependency.  Between  it 
md  the  American  States  there  is  no  natural  bamer.  An  immense 
frontier  has  to  be  guarded  by  artificial  fortifications,  which  cannot 
be  manned  by  native  soldiers.  In  case  of  an  invasion,  we  oannot 
fall  back  upon  a  scattered  population,  but  must  depend  upon  troops 
carried  from  Britain  over  three  thousand  miles  or  ocean.  During 
the  summer  months  only  have  we  access  to  the  country  4  in  wint« 
our  only  route  would  be  through  the  territories  of  the  foe,  and 
every  inch  of  the  way  would  have  to  be  fought  to  reach  the  land 
to  be  defended.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  large  section  of  tha 
colonists :  of  Frendi  extraction,  language,  sympathies,  and  relinon* 
it  is  questionable  whether  we  should  not  have  foes  within  as  well  as 
foes  without.  Some  two  millions  were  poured  out  of  the  Imperial 
exohequer  at  the  first  threats  of  war,  when  the  southern  coounis- 
sioners  were  seized  on  the  Trent  mail  packet,  and  the  most 
sagacious  statesman  woidd  be  at  a  loss  to  foretell  the  expenditoze  of 
a  war  in  defence  of  Canada.  And  what  for  P  To  guard  against 
"  foreign  violence,"  the  danger  of  which  we  have  created,  to  aeeure 
commercial  relations  which  would  exist  without  our  protection,  and 
to  afford  an  outlet  for  pauper  politicians  and  needy  membem  <^  the 
British  aristocracy.  There  is  not  a  man  worthy  the  name  of  a 
Briton  who  would  say.  If  America  wants  Canada,  let  her  have  it. 
Insolent  demands  must  be  sternly  met,  if  millions  have  to  be  paid 
£or  it.  But  what  we  argue  in  favour  of  is  this, — concede  to  Canada 
what  tke  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  as  soon  as  the  opportunity,  so 
often  lost  before,  at  length  arrives,  let  the  Canadians  be  firee  to 
choose  their  own  allies,  and  govern  diemselves. 

But  E.  E.  telk  us,  "l%e  withdrawal  of  the  protection  of 
England  means  absorption  of  Canada  into  the  American  republic" 
Why  P  Because,  in  his  opinion,  "  no  rational  man  believes  it  would 
be  able  to  hold  its  own  a^rainst  its  powerful  southern  neighbours  " 
(p.  126).  This  is  dogmatic  indeed,  out  fiftcts  ought  to  teach  a  more 
modest  style.  Cuba  is  a  richer  prize  than  Canada;  has  long 
belonged  to  a  nation  that  has  been,  and  is,  less  able  to  hold  her 
own  against  the  late  United  States,  than  tiie  Canadians  will  be  to 
hold  their  own  against  a  section  of  those  States ;  burdened  with  a 
debt  almost  fabulous;  exhausted,  crippled,  and  humbled.  If 
absorption  be  an  evil,  it  can  only  be  so  politically  viewed.  At 
present  Canada  is  absorbed  by  the  British  empire.  Should  E.  E.*s 
conjecture  be  verified  by  the  future,  Canada  would  but  exchange 
relations ;  a  felt  evil  would  be  exchanged  for  a  possible  evil :  but 
we  question  its  probability.  If  we  can  now  deiend  Canada  while 
in  subjection  to  us,  we  could,  if  it  were  desirable,  as  easily  prevent 
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ber  from  beio^  absorbed  by  the  States,  as  we  do  prevent  Turkey 
frum  being  swallowed  by  Kussia.  B.  £.  does  not,  however,  see 
how  his  argument  tells  against  himself.  By  deprecating  the  politi* 
cal  union  of  Canada  with  the  States,  he  proves  that  Canadian 
subserviency  to  Britain  is  a  badge  of  inferiority ;  unless  he  can 
show  that  her  present  connection  is  preferable  to  what  he  assumes 
will  certainly  take  its  place.  The  colony  is  old  enough  to  jud^e 
for  heraelf.  She  is  a  better  judge  of  her  own  interests  than  Britain 
can  be ;  and  the  now  well  understood  effects  of  free  trade  have 
made  England  wise  enough  to  know  that  we  now  reap  from  Canada 
no  real  benefit  which  we  should  lose  by  Canadian  independence  of 
the  mother  state. 

Aceordiog  to  K.  £,,  we  have  to  dread  lest  Canada  should,  as  one 
of  the  federated  States  of  America,  "  practically  exclude  business 
with  Europeans  "  (p.  125).  It  is  unquestioniible  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  of  the  disruption  of  the  Union  was  that  the  Northern 
States  harre  entered  upon  a  suicidal  course  of  protection,  while  it 
has  ever  been  the  interest  of  the  Southern  States  to  enjoy  free  trade 
with  England.  The  attempt  to  exclude  England  from  the  late 
United  States  has  reni  the  republic  in  two.  Now  if  Canada  were 
united  to  the  Northern  section,  this  colony  would,  in  the  same 
manner,  resist  the  application  of  a  similar  restrictive  policy.  On  a 
review  of  the  progress  of  free  trsde,  we  should,  however,  entertain 
no  selfish  feaia  of  the  extension  of  protectionist  principles  across 
the  Atlantic.  American  states  must  bend,  as  France,  Belgium, 
and  other  European  states  are  yielding  to  the  force  of  enlightened 
principles  of  conuneroe.  If  unrestricted  trade  is  beneficial  on  one 
side,  it  must  be  eaually  ben^cial  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
If  Erance  finds  it  her  mterest  to  follow  Britain,  the  conversion  of 
the  world  to  our  sounder  policy  will  take  place  the  more  rapidly 
under  the  combined  influence  of  England,  Erance,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Egypt,  all  now  more  or  less  free  trading  communitieB.  The 
tide  has  set  in  a  direcdon  which  can  never  be  checked.  Nati<Mi 
after  nation  is  giving  its  adhesion  to  true  principles  of  political 
eoanomy,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  America  to  resist 
the  eSeots  of  free  traae,.as  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  return  to 
A  system  of  monopolies,  and  to  the  corn  and  navigation  laws. 
Wben,therefore,E.E.  speaks  of  "the  trading  facilities  enjoyed  by  the 
mother  country  with  its  colonies  "(p.  125),  he  shows  but  little  know- 
ledge of  Adam  Smith,  and  still  less  confidence  in  Eichard  Cobden. 

"  The  establishment  of  penal  colonies,  whore  convicts  can  be  em- 
p^ed  on  public  works  instead  of  being  set  free  in  England  with  a 
ticket-of-leave  "  (p.  124),  is  another  of  "  the  advantages  "  perceived 
by  E.  E.  in  making  our  political  tie  permanent.  Both  experience 
and  reason  explode  this  idea.  Canada,  the  Cape,  and  Australia 
have  refused  to  become  penal  settlements,  and  threatened  to  revolt 
if  the  home  government  persisted  in  their  designs.  Lord  Bacon 
kmg  ago  observed,  "  It  is  a  shameful  and  unbleMed  thing  to  take 
the  scum  of  the  people,  and  wicked  and  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
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people  with  wliom  you  plant."  The  colonist  has  a  right  to  say, 
**  Tour  reason  for  expelling  is  my  reason  for  rejecting  the  convict." 
B.  B.  may  try  to  persuade  him  that  "  the  article  he  wishes  to 
export  may  he  so  improved  as  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the 
oolonist  to  import  it ;  just  as  the  contents  of  the  London  sewere 
may  be  poison  to  citizens,  but  manure  to  farmers."  The  colonist 
will  reply,  as  he  has  often  replied,  "  When  it  becomes  our  interest 
to  import  the  refuse  of  your  population,  we  know,  from  the  history 
of  your  selfinh  policy,  that  you  will  not  part  with  it:  just  as  now 
we  want  able-bodied  labourers  and  skilled  mechanics  ;  but  you  send 
us  your  paupers,  useless  clerks,  broken-down  tradesmen,  and  run- 
away debtors.  If  we  can  get  the  former,  it  is  not  because  jou  have 
been  anxious  to  see  us  prosper,  but  because  a  potato  famine  turns 
them  out  of  Ireland,  and  a  cotton  famine  from  Lancashire.  We 
ask  for  the  strong,  the  industrious,  the  sober,  the  skilled  of  yonr 
population,  and  such  you  tell  us  you  cannot  spare ;  you  wisn  to 
send  us  pickpockets,  burglars,  and  murderers,  your  ticket^f-leave 
men,  ana  your  garotters,  and  such  we  will  not  take  from  you.  To 
your  tents,  fellow  Canadians,  Cape  colonists,  Australians,  and  I^'ew 
]Zealanders !  It  is  clear  that  we  can  do  better  without  England 
than  England  can  without  us."  If,  then,  transportation  be  one  of 
the  advantages  of  retaining  our  dependencies,  it  follows  that  the 
benefits  are  not  reciprocal,  and  it  is  certain  that  revolt  is  inherent 
in  every  British  colony,  and  the  time  must  come  when  each  of  them 
will  assert  its  independence. 

B.  B.  is  equally  unfortunate  in  affirming  that  '*  the  chief  motive 
for  establishmg  colonies  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  provide 
its  surplus  population  and  capital  with  a  wider  field  for  their 
energies  and  employment  than  they  would  possess  in  a  thickly- 
populated  country"  (p.  124).  History  does  not  bear  out  such 
fanciful  statements.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  colony  initiated 
by  our  statesmen  for  such  a  purpose.  The  people,  not  their  rulers, 
have  founded  our  settlements,  and  the  Crown  has  followed  simply 
to  look  after  itself.  As  to  opening  wider  fields  of  employment, 
the  remark  is  equally  unsound.  PoUtical  connection  witn  Britain 
is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  elements  which  induce  a  selection  of  a 
home  in  foreign  lands.  Britons  do  not  prefer  a  dependent  to  an 
independent  colony.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  twice  as  many 
have  gone  to  the  American  States  as  to  Canada.  The  States  have 
absorbed  ^r(y  times  as  many  emigrants  from  the  British  isles  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  seven  times  as  many  as  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  We  have  not  at  hand  statistics  lower  down  than  the 
year  1852,  but  up  to  this  date  the  American  States  absorbed  a 
million  and  a  half,  while  but  one  million  was  taken  by  all  our 
colonies  put  together.  This  preference  has  not  been  casual,  or 
owing  to  accidental  diversions  of  the  stream  of  emigration  from 
our  own  dependencies,  for  the  ratio  against  them  has  been  steadily 
progressing.  Between  1841  and  1851,  while  the  number  settling 
in  countries  governed  by  us  has  doubled  itself,  the  number  finding 
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its  way  to  the  States  has  trebled  itself.  It  is  not  by  making  onr 
XK>]itieal  ties  permanent  that  we  can  multiply  the  population  of  our 
eolonies.  Facility  of  transit,  regularity  of  postal  commnnications» 
climate,  family  ties,  fertility  of  soil,  rapidity  of  the  prospect  of  im- 
proving one's  circumstances,  and  rising  into  social  and  political  status, 
nave  outweighed,  and  will  erer  do  so,  the  eonsideration  of  settling 
in  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire.  B.  R.,  R.  S.,  "  L'Ouvrier," 
and  **  Adam  3ede,**  hare  all  consulted  their  imagination  more  than 
facts,  when  uniting  to  malce  such  assertions  as  that  "  the  Govem- 
xnent's  chief  motiye  has  been  to  provide  wider  fields  for  surplus 
population."  Take  one  or  two  of  several  weU-known  facts  refuting 
such  notions.  The  remittance  of  passage-money  from  the  American 
States  to  Ireland,  in  three  years  (1848 — 1860),  amounted  to  two 
nUUians  sterling;  whereas,  during  four  years  (1847 — 1850),  our 
Ijand  and  Emigration  Commissioners  expended  only  £607,000. 
Here  is  another  set  of  facts,  showing  how  little  our  Government 
has  cared  for  the  colony.  The  naturalsuperiority  of  communication 
with  America  has  been  carefully  and  wisely  enhanced  by  the 
States,  while  our  own  colonists  nave  become  weary  of  protesting 
against  the  apathy  and  mismanagement  of  the  Imperial  Goyem- 
ment.  The  average  length  of  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  is  from 
two  to  three  weeks;  to  Australia,  from  two  to  three  months.  Packets 
from  one  or  other  of  our  British  ports  sail  daify  to  America,  while 
one  Teasel  per  week  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  our  colonial 
possessions  south  of  the  equator  was  the  average  of  the  four  years 
ending  1850.  The  cost  of  removing  a  family  of  emigrants  from 
Quebec  to  Toronto,  about  100  miles,  is  about  7b.  6d. ;  whereas  persons 
may  travel  up  the  Mississippi  a  distance  of  1,000  miles  for  about 
one  guinea,  in  five  days.  Postal  communication — an  indispensable 
boon  to  expatriated  people  —  is  almost  perfect  in  the  one  case ; 
while  steam  communication  with  our  antipodes  was  so  long  pro- 
mised and  not  granted,  that  the  colonists,  in  utter  despair,  actually 
turned  to  the  American  Congress  to  ask  for  a  line  vt&  Panama  to 
England.  The  only  thing  the  home  Goyemment  have  not  been 
urged  to  do  is  the  constant  and  increasing  expenditure  it  has 
incurred  in  patronizing  and  protecting  the  ungrateful  colonists ; 
and  this  on  such  selfish  principles,  that  simple-minded  people  on 
one  side  of  the  ocean  have  lon^  asked,  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  colony 
to  usP"  and  on  the  other  side,  "What  is  the  use  of  Downing 
Street  to  the  colony?" 

It.  !B.  seems  to  be  equally  a  novice  as  to  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  investment  of  capital.  **  If,"  he  affirms, "  it  once  become 
a  probable  eventuality  that  the  English  colonies  would,  in  the 
course  of  time,  sever  the  connection  with  the  mother  country,  many 
capitalists  would  refuse  to  invest  their  money  in  our  colonial  depen- 
dencies" (p.  126).  To  say  nothing  of  our  Petos  among  engineers 
and  contractors,  and  our  Eothschilds  among  capitalists,  who  invest 
millions  and  millions  more  among  people  not  dependent  upon  the 
British  Crown  than  in  our  colonies,  we  simplj^  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Manchester  and  Liverpool    firms   have    invested    more  in 
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AmerioasL  cotton  and  general  trade  iiiaa  tke  United  Slingdoia  has 
done  in  all  oar  oolonies  put  together.  Ndther  aa  an  outlet  for  our 
aorpluB  population,  nor  aa  a  £eld  for  the  inyeatment  of  our  aurplua 
wealth,  is  the  permanence  of  the  eonneotion  of  the  oolonies  with. 
Britain  at  all  indispensable. 

The  mrguments  of  K.  S.,  on  pages  355 — 357,  are,  like  those  o£  aU 
the  affirmative  writers,  applicable  only  to  settlements  in  their  earlv 
history ;  but  his  doubts  as  to  whether  our  colonies,  if  eofranc^iiBeflU 
'''  could  eyer  hold  their  own  against  all  comers"  (p.  366), arise  solely 
from  overlooking  the  greatness  inherent  in  every  state  founded  hy 
Saxons.  The  position  of  New  Zealand  is  so  favourable,  its  *^^^"ifitr^ 
.and  natural  resources  are  so  promising,  that  it  will  doubtless  become 
A  second  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  Asiatic  continent ;  and 
Australia  will  as  certainly  become  another  £urope  in  relaticm  to 
jNiCW  Zealand  and  Polynesia.  Canada,  once  developed  and  denaely 
peopled,  will,  from  its  invigorating  climate,  be  as  ci^ble  of  asain- 
taining  its  position  among  the  fsmuly  of  free  states  as  Sn^land 
«an  in  Europe.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  allowed  to  oon- 
struct  its  breakwaters,  improve  its  harbours,  develop  its  internal 
resources,  and  multiply  its  mercantile  fleets,  will,  from  its  position 
on  the  great  highway  of  nations,  rise  to  a  greatness  which  will,  if 
needful,  enable  it  to  defy  all  hostile  or  envious  states. 

But  if  the  reasons  uiged  by  E.  S.  hold  good  at  all,  they  ivould 
Justify  an  attempt  to  inaugurate  schemes  of  eigantio  and  world-wide 
conquests.  If  to  secure  a  market  for  our  home  productions,  And 
keep  open  fields  of  fcnreign  raw  materials,  it  is  absolutely  necesaaury 
to  keep  our  colonies  in  political  subjugation  (p.  357),  then  it  £ollo«ra 
that  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  endeavour  to  reduoe  the  wbole 
world  to  subjection,  to  multiply  the  markets  and  the  fields. 
Happily  for  the  world,  the  lust  of  conquest,  or  the  insane  ambition 
of  universal  dominion  and  commercial  greatness,  are  now  no  longer 
thought  to  be  necessary  concomitants;  and  E..  S.,  " L'Ouvrier,*' 
a.  iL,  and  "  Adam  Bede,"  will  learn  to  argue  more  soundly  on  oolo- 
nial  relations  when  they  have  mastered  the  alphabet  of  free  trade* 

To  dose  our  already  protracted  paper,  we  reaffirm  our  eonviolioa, 
that  colonization — ^whether  conducted  by  Phcenioian^,  Greeka,  or 
^Romans;  by  the  Genoese,  Yenetiansy  Portuguese,  or  Spsniaards; 
by  the  Dutch,  French,  or  English ;  by  ancient  pagan  or  :modam 
Christian  people ;  by  bigoted  and  despotic  popish,  car  by  free  and 
enlightenea  Protestant  communities ;  with  military,  or  naval,  or 
oommercial  ends  and  aims, — the  history  of  colonization,  froui  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  at  the  To1l^er  of  Babel  down  to  the  foflsnafeton. 
of  Vancouver's  Island  into  a  oolony  of  Victoria,  is  one  long,  loud. 
unbroken  protest  against  a  permanent  connection  oi  the  Britiah 
«oloaie8  with  the  mother  country.  When  the  vast  Jiomim  empii« 
was  on  the  eve  of  enforced  dissolution,  heralds  were  sent  out  to  eaeh 
of  her  363  colonies  to  announoe  their  emancipation.  Let  Britain  be 
too  proud  and  too  wise  to  wait  till  a  George  Washmgton  zises  xKp 
to  tell  each  of  her  dependencies,  whether  "Kagland  will  or  not^ 
You  ore  free  I  IC. 
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ABE  BANDS  OF  HOPE,  AS  AT  PEESENT  CONSTITUTED 
AND  CONDUCTED,  GENEEALLY  BENEFICIAL  P 

APFIBMATITB  ABTICLE. — IV. 

Iir  taking  up  our  pen  to  write  this,  our  first  artiole,  forbearance 
mi^ht  be  asked ;  but  we  believe  all  truth  wants  is  a  clear  field  and 
fair  play,  and  this  it  seems  to  have  in  this  capital  maicazine. 

Having  read  through  this  discussion,  wo  feel  constrained  to  ofier 
a  few  remarks;  but  as  the  space  is  very  limited,  brevity,  perhaps 
abruptness,  will  characterize  tibis  little  esB&j. 

We  find  the  following  objections  started  in  the  negative  articles* 
and  offer  some  replies  which  we  think  will  meet  them. 

*'Tib"  objects  to  secular  and  sacred  music  being  used  in  the 
Bands  of  Hope.  He  thus  places  them  in  an  awkward  position,  jusi 
as  the  man  and  his  donkey ;  he  was  neither  right  in  ridmg  nor  walk- 
ing— they  are  not  right  in  singing  hymns  or  songs.  We  employ 
the  worda  "  secular  and  sacred  music  '  as  they  are  in  common  use 
among  us ;  not  that  we  think  music  is,  or  can  be,  either  the  one  or 
theol^er ;  the  words  containing  the  ideas  alone  can  be — in  praise  of 
Qod,  then  sacred ;  or  of  wine,  love,  &c.,  then  secular.  And  we  offer 
^e  following  as  our  opinion  on  this, — that  any  one  who  can  lift 
a  besutiAil  tune,  allied  to  secular  words,  into  a  moral  or  religious 
sphere^  ia  a  benefactor,  and  instead  of  deserring  blame,  is  worthy 
or  the  highest  commendation.  The  Eev.  Eowland  Hill  used  to  say,. 
'*Why  skould  the  devil  have  the  best  tunes  F"  We,  therefore, 
woold  say  to  the  workers  in  the  Band  of  Hope,  Take  all  the  most 
popnlar  song  tones,  and  raise  them  into  a  higher  sphere.  Is  not 
tbs  si^t  P    Our  judgment  says,  Tea.' 

fhe  next  objection  is  the  tender  age  of  the  children.  We  take 
tiiat  to  be  a  ground  for  their  being  generally  beneficiaL  Whv  ? 
do  vou  say  P  We  answer,  Because  toe  mind  is  pliable ;  it  is  me 
litde  tender  sapKng,  and  not  the  sturdy,  unbending  oak.  This  we 
fed  to  be  a  basis  for  our  hope,— "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  therefrcnn."  It 
is  like  taking  the  trailing  vine,  and  training  it  against  the  wall.  This, 
then,  is  what  the  Band  of  Hope  is  doing  week  by  week, — training 
the  little  tendrils  of  the  human  vine  against  the  walls  of  virtue, 
&eiBg  the  south  sun  of  religion,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  srovel 
along  the  gtoaad,  and  be  buried  beneath  tiie  filth  of  sin.  When 
the  oiikk  is  pliable,  that  is  the  best  time  to  train  him ;  it  is  then 
the  miod  reeeivea  its  deepest  and  most  hating  impressionfl.    This 
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great  trath  finds  utterance  in  the  following  expressire  prorerbs : — 

**  JjBBt  M  the  twig  is  bent  the  lrce*«  incUBed.*' 

"What  the  child  sacks  in  with  its  moifaer^s  milk* runs  out  in 
the  shroud ;"  or  again,  "  What  joath  learns,  age  does  not  forget ;" 
and  Longfellow  has  expressed  the  same  truth  in  the  last  line  of 
every  verse  of  a  poem  entitled  "  My  Lost  Youth," — "  The  thoughts 
of  yonth  are  lonff,  long  thoughts.'*  We  could  mention  many  cases 
to  prove  this,  but  particular  cases  are  objected  to,  as  they  do  not 
prove,  it  is  said,  generally  beneficial ness.  Let  each  reader  turn 
back  along  the  road  of  memory,  and  enter  the  green  lane  of  his 
childhood,  and  see  how  vivid  his  first  impressions  still  are.  And 
here  let  me  say,  that  we  believe,  though  a  child  should  give  up  its 
pledge,  yet  the  great  truths  he  has  learned  will  survive ;  he  believes 
the  drinks  are  useless,  that  they  are  the  fruitful  source  of  crime, 
&c. ;  but  custom,  that  tyrant  of  society,  has  made  him  bow  down 
externally  at  its  shrine ;  but  the  truths  are  there,  and  may  yet 
resume  their  sway.  We  all  believe  that  it  cannot  be  too  early  to 
begin  to  train  children  in  a  safe  path ;  and  that  total  abstinence  is 
safe,  any  little  child  in  our  Bands  of  Hope  could  easily  tell  you, 
and  its  daily  life  increases  the  force  of  that  demonstration. 

The  objection  to  the  Bands  of  Hope  literature,  we  think,  should 
be  confirmed  by  reference.  When  a  statement  is  capable  of  matter- 
of-fact  proof,  why  not  give  it  P 

That  some  meetings  are  badly  conducted  is,  doubtless,  true ;  but 
that  all  or  most  are  is  false.  We  have  visited  a  great  many,  and 
therefore  are  justified  in  saying  so ;  but  perhaps  the  best  answer  to 
this  statement  will  be  an  oudine  of  the  moae  of  conducting  the 
Haverstook  Band  of  Hope,  which  we  extract  from  the  Band  qfMopg 
Record  for  October,  1862 : — "  Any  child  desirous  of  becoming  a 
member  is  required  to  fill  up  a  form  of  application ;  after  which,  in 
due  time  the  superintendent  calls  at  the  nome  of  the  child  with  a 
declaration,  which  is  signed  by  the  child  when  the  following  eon* 
ditions  are  complied  with.  The  superintendent  has  an  interview 
with  one  of  the  parents  and  the  child  together,  and  finds  that  the 
latter  thoroughly  understands  the  nature  of  the  society*  and  is 
really  anxious  to  sign ;  and,  the  parent  consenting*  the  pledge  is 
read  to  the  child,  and  explained, — ^more  particularly  the  words  *  By 
the  grace  of  Grod '  pointed  out ;  and  he  is  reminded  not  to  trust  his 
own  strength,  but  to  pray  to  God  for  help  and  guidance."  Other 
regulations  of  great  importance  we  are  obliged  to  omit  for  want 
of  space.  Any  interested  in  this  movement  can  read  the  article 
'*  How  we  do  it,"  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  above ;  but 
the  manner  of  conducting  meetings  we  will  insert,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  give  a  favourable,  and  also,  we  think,  a  just  view  of  a  Band  of 
Hope  meeting: — 

**  The  children  as  they  enter  the  room  give  their  number,  which 
is  taken  down  as  a  record  of  attendance.  We  sing  a  hymn,  a  brief 
prayer  is  ofi*ered,  then  sometimes  an  address  is  given,  or  somellung 
useful  Mul  interesting  is  read.    Boys  (boys  oiuy)  recite  jdeces  of 
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poetry  or  prose.  Singing,  of  course,  is  not  overlooked.  We  do 
not  eonfine  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  total  abstinence.  For 
rewards,"  &c.  (see  article). 

We  liave  now  little  space  left,  and  that  we  must  devote  to 
'*  Elpistioos,"  who  calls  into  question  a  statement  made  bv  B.  S., 
and  says,  "  Can  a  child  be  taught  to  abhor  strong  drinks  F  '  ^Nay, 
more,  *'Oan  a  child  be  taught  to  abhor  anything  from  which  he 
has  experienced  no  disadvantage,  imaginary  or  real  P  We  doubt," 
he  says.  But  we  answer.  Yes ;  for  if  this  is  not  so,  we  may  with- 
hold all  advice,  if  Experience,  with  his  whip  of  woe,  is  the  only 
teacher.  But  children  can  be  taught  to  abhor  things  which  have 
not  injured  them  personally.  Do  not  children  abhor  slavery  ?  Would 
not  the  whip  that  they  were  shown,  and  told  tore  some  poor  slave's 
back  into  ribbons,  be  hated  by  them,  though  they  experienced  no 
disadvantagej  imaginary  or  real  P  Just  so,  the  drink  is  an  instru- 
ment or  weapon  inflicting  .poverty,  disease,  and  crime  upon  its 
slaves;  and  thev  can  thus  oe  taught  to  abhor  that  drink. 

If  the  principle  be  admitted  tnat  prohibition  is  to  awaken  curi- 
osity, and  create  a  stronger  deam  to  transgress,  what  will  "  Elpis- 
ticos  "  do  with  the  laws  of  Moses  P — ^nay,  with  nearly  all  laws,  if 
that  is  their  tendency  P  This  must  be  false,  or  else  the  sooner  we 
rid  the  world  of  all  laws,  the  better. 

We  rather  regret  the  digression  ''Elpisticos"  makes,  and  would 
sooner  not  leave  the  subject  in  hand  to  follow  him ;  but  to  allow  it 
to  pass  unnoticed  would,  perhaps,  seem  to  admit  a  weakness  which 
we  do  not  feel.  He  says,  **  Total  abstinence,  in  our  age  and  cir- 
cumstances, is  folly,  and  denotes  a  weakness  in  the  devotee,  proving 
that  he  feels  within  himself  that  his  passions  have  a  stronger  influ- 
ence over  his  actions  than  the  better  faculties."  This  may  be  true 
of  some ;  but  that  it  is  true  of  all,  we  deny.  Our  motive  was  the 
good  of  others ;  and  is  not  this  in  harmon]^  with  one  who  surely 
lelt  no  personal  weakness,  when  St.  Paul  said,  "  I  will  neither  eat 
mest  nor  drink  wine,  nor  do  anything  whereby  my  brother  stum- 
bleth  or  is  made  weak  "  P  The  occasional  advantages  of  moderation 
we  deny ;  and  the  mere  sensual  pleasure  of  intoxicating  drinks  we 
believe  is  far,  far  exceeded  by  the  social  woe,  by  the  bodily  suf- 
ferings, &o.,  which  it  occasions.  We  believe  the  drink,  as  a 
beverage,  utterly  useless, — nay,  more,  a  positive  injury  to  a  healthy 
body  (the  medical  ground  we  will  not  here  enter  upon).  The 
iilQBtration  falls  to  the  ground  when  the  principle  it  illustrates  is 
false.  Knives  are  usefiu  articles,  having  no  tendency  to  evil ;  but 
drink  is  a  useless  thing,  for  ever  producing  evil  and  woe ;  therefore 
the  knivea  should  be  retained,  and  the  drink  rejected  from  our  homes. 

The  next  point  we  notice  is  the  objection  taken  to  children  being 
acted  upon  by  a  childish  motive.  Doubtless  this  "  love  of  novelty" 
—this  curiosity — characterized  "  Elpisticos"  himself  when  he  was  a 
boy.  The  negative  writers  object  to  our  acting  on  the  children, 
because  they  nave  no  matured  judgment ;  but  now  the  objection 
is  raised  because  we  appeal  to  the  love  of  novelty,  •  which  all 
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obildren  have.  This  aetive  fiusnlty  of  ohildliood  is  the  one 
must  employ  if  we  would  be  auccfsefol.  I  see*  a  line  or  two 
lower,  that "  Elpisticos  "  admits  that  the  reasoning  facoliiet  of  child- 
ren are  but  poorly  developod ;  therefore,  that  we  cannot  act  suoeees- 
fully  upon  them  mnat  be  clear  to  "  Elpistioos."  The  example  of 
the  BchoolfellowB,  and  the  love  of  norelty,  appear  to  *'  Elpistioos  " 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  numerical  sucoess  of  Bands  of 
Hope,  and  we  think,  too,  will  ever  continue ; — the  firrt,  we  hanre 
shown,  attracts  the  children,  and  will  always  be  attractiye  to  theniy 
and  hence  we  see  that  this  love  for  novelty  is  in  harmony  with 
children ;  the  other,  the  example  of  the  scfaoolfdlows,  we  are  bold 
enough  to  state  is  true  of  humanity— imitation  is  the  rale  of 
society.  What  is  fashion?  Imitation.  What  is  custom  P  Imita- 
tion. Some  are  reyolting,  and  most  absurd.  The  iron  shoe  Ibr 
the  lady  of  China ;  the  tight-laced  stays  crushing  our  own  fair  coun- 
trywomen ;  our  men  robbed  of  manhood's  distinctive  badge^  the 
beard ;  tobacco-smoking  of  our  men ;  and  all  the  absurdities  of  tiie 
drinking  customs — what  are  these  P  Not  natural  appetites  or 
requirements,  but  servile,  thoughtless  imitations.  If,  tJien,  tlie 
example  of  our  superiors  and  equals  can  so  enslave  us,  we  have 
surely  no  right  to  object  to  the  same  faculty  of  imitation  in  child- 
ren. But  ims  is  what  we  have  to  see  after,  that  the  example  set  is 
ffood ;  and  here  is  one  beneficial  tendency ;  and  the  more  of  tlieae 
little  examples  we  can  send  out  into  the  world,  the  better  /or  it. 
These,  then,  are  the  arguments  of  '*  Elpistioos,"  which  he  employs 
to  demoli^  the  affirmative  conclusion. 

We  will  now  just  glance  at  his  reasons  for  entertaining  his  Tiews 
on  this  discussion  :— 

1.  That  the  pledge  is  not  binding  on  the  children,  from  tlieir 
youth,  and  inability  to  understand.  If  the  pledge  were  wroni^  in 
itself,  the  above  would  be  true ;  but  as  l^e  cnild's  mind  opens  end 
understands  it,  he  will  more  and  more  appreciate  its  worth  and 
value.  It  is  so  in  all  matters ;  the  child  must  at  first  receive  the 
advice  of  its  parents  or  superiors  on  morals  more  or  less  blindly, 
but  afterwards  acquaint  itself  with  their  bases.  The  pledge  will 
be  felt  by  the  internment  boy  to  be  binding  on  him,  not  oecMae  lie 
signed  it  when  a  <£ld,  and  kept  it  (though  these  are  •npporlB), 
but  because  he  feels  it  is  right  and  best. 

2.  Youlhs  throw  off  the  restraints  of  childhood.  This  we  lunre 
met  in  the  previous  part  of  this  paper,  where  we  hove  shown  the 
durability  or  early  impressions.  A  duty  may  be  neglected,  but  the 
education  of  childhood  eannot  be  banished  from  me  mind.  We 
thus  think  we  have  met,  as  far  as  space  will  allow,  the  aigvmenfta 
brought  against  the  proposition. 

We  just  give  here  two  or  three  thoughts  that  wei^  witt  «b  m 
onr  opiniont 

1.  ahat  the  Band  of  Hope  is  one  of  the  best  societies  Ibr 
Btreng1henin|(  the  moral  character.  The  firm,  unf^cbing  stand  oT 
the  boy  or  girl  against  drinking  customs  will  develop  ^ 
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2.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  safegnsrds  from  the  most  prolific 
source  of  evil  and  ruin.  This  is  seen  by  the  parents,  and  shown  by 
their  aoziety  for  their  children  to  be  admitted. 

3.  It  is  obeyinff  the  Divine  command,  *'  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go?'  and  therefore  must  be  beneficial. 

Albxabdbb. 

VBOATIYB  ABTICLB. — IV. 

Bands  of  Hope,  as  at  present  constitnted,  are  objectionabTe, 
because  they  demand  the  **  assent  and  consent"  of  their  jonthfdl 
members  to  a  teetotal  pledge  btfore  there  can  be  a  poBsible  con- 
viction of  ite  necessity  and  advsntage,  and  before  inere  can  be 
such  reasonable  grounds  placed  before  the  reason  snd  judgment  as 
Biay  insure  continued  ana  honest  adherence.    I  do  not  think  that 
Bsnds  of  Hone  can  be  beneficial  so  long  as  they  are  founded  on 
principles  so  diametrically  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of  human 
nature,  as  to  demand  a  promise  regarding  future  sotion  before 
thorough  conviction  has  been  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  duty  of 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.    I  Fay  conviction,  not  senti- 
ment; for  the  latter  is  easily  excited,  but  evanescent,  while  the 
former  alone  is  a  tnutworth]^  ground  of  reform.    Indeed,  the  chief 
fault  of  Bands  of  Hope,  in  my  eyes,  is  the  narrowness  of  their 
bssis.    The  great  evil  of  our  sge  is  ot^er-education,  or  rather  mis- 
education.     We  require  an  education  in  the  art  and  practice  of 
enjoying  ourselves.      More   men  make  shipwreck  of  character, 
reputation,  respectability,  and  honour,  through  not  having  their 
appetites  for  pleasure  trained,  than  from  not  having  their  mental 
faculties  trained.    We  caU  men  who  have  had  the  intellect  cultured 
"  educated,"  while  all  the  time  their  passions  are  strong,  stubborn, 
uncontrollable,  and  loose ;  but  thev  are  in  reality  only — if  so  much 
—half  educated.    If  Bands  of  Hope  were  so  constituted  as  te 
educate  men  to  amuse  themselves  honestly  and  thoroughly,  but 
innocently ;  if  they  were  to  train  them  to  all  sorts  of  means  and 
modes  of  passing  their  time  in  sinless  recreation ;  if  they  were  to 
admit  the  actual  need  of  man  for  relaxation  from  the  firmly-holding 
bonds  of  a  life  of  labour,  they  might  and  would  do  good.    They 
would  be  Bands  of  Hope  indeed. 

But  they  are  very  far  from  doing  or  being  this.  They  erect  a  huge 
demon  and  idol  beiore  the  minds  of  children,  and  cultivate  a  religion 
of  hatred  for  it,  and  thus  they  attract  far  more  attention  to  the 
temples  of  Bacchus  than  they  would  otherwise  get.  A  healthy 
boys  nature  should  be  altogether  unconscious  of  the  pollutions  of 
itron^  drink,  and  quite  incapable  of  apprehending  the  debasement 
to  which  men  become  subject  by  indulgence  in  it — least  of  all,  critical 
regarding  the  habits  and  doings  of  his  elders.  This  culture  of  cen- 
Boriousness  is  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  we  have  to  bring 
Against  the  Bands  of  Hope  of  our  times.  They  are  pharisaical, 
and  have  the  tendency  to  abridge  the  whole  decalogue  into  one 
article— Thou  shalt  not  partake  ot  strong  drink. 
1863.  2  7 
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Yo«  oaiiBok  stir  pcre  emotiom  in  the  mind  ityrm.  keep  constantly 
before  it  the  image  and  likeness  of  impurity.    The  very  periiosey 
of  the  facts  adduoed  bj  lecturers  to  children  on  the  comiptiiigi 
debasing,  degrading,  evil^working  nature  of  ales,  beers,  spirits, 
wines,  brandies,  and  the  like^  awakes  the  cnrionty  after  evil,  and 
ei^oitai  the  mind  regarding  the  causes  of  the  strange  difference  in 
the  enthasiastic  joy  of  the  drunkard,  and  that  stolid  endurance  of 
lonfl[- winded,  water-logged  speeches  to  which  they  are  condemned. 
And  thus  the  prin(dples  of  association  are  excited  to  note  the  con- 
trast, and  to  observe  the  evident  fact  that  the  rapture  of  the  liquor 
consumer  is  far  more  intense  than  that  of  tho  singer  of  songs  in 
praise  of  pure  water,  and  the  listener  to  speeches  on  its  wonderful 
adaptation  to  the  quenching  of  the  thirst  of  man,  as  well  as  other 
animals.    The  effect  of  this  on  an  ordinary  mind  is  tiie  very 
reverse  of  that  intended.    It  corrupts  instead  of  refines ;  it  defiles 
more  than  it  cleanses ;   it  leads  astray  rather  than  guides.    To 
preserve  the  guileless  unconsciousness  of  boyhood  and  girlishness, 
IS  better  far  than  to  tutor  youths  into  self-righteous  cenaoriousness. 
The  true  foundation  for  ^bands  of  Hope  should  be  that  human 
nature  requires  recreation ;  that  recreation,  to  be  healthy,  should 
be  such  as  to  exercise  ail  the  powers  and  capacities  of  which  man  is 
possessed,  and  hence  that  they  must  be  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.    Physical  recreation  can  be  found  in  all  sorts  of  games  of 
acti?ity,  strength,  agility,  Ac. ;  intellectual  in  games  of  skill,  in 
giving  and  getting  riddles,  enigmas,  <fec. ;  moral  in  reading,  reci- 
tation, singing,  &c.     These  three  elements  of  joy,   having  been 
actively  brought  into  living,  working  order  in  the  daily  life  of  our 
young  folks,  would  soon  abstract  their  attention  from  the  vicious  and 
woeful  relations  of  the  public-house,  and  train  them  to  enjoy  them- 
selves aright.     They  would  thus  unconsciously  find  themselves  in 
possesRion  of  that  for  which  the  dram-shop  is  only  a  substitute,— 
recreation ;  and  having  that,  they  would  be  less  apt  to  fly  toothers 
that  they  know  not  of.    Besides,  the  contrast  would,  by  this  meani, 
be  put  upon  the  other  side.    The  publ ic-house  would  be  a  temptation 
from  these,  and  the  exchange  would  not  be  found  either  profitable 
or  palatable. 

Should  the  managers  of  Bands  of  Hope  attend  to  our  humble 
suggestions,  they  will  find  that  they  are  founded  on  human  nature, 
and  are,  therefore,  indubitably  the  right  thing  if  they  would  only  put 
them  in  the  right  place.  Teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  you  will  not  then  leave  them  wholly  open  to  the  sedoctivc 
influences  of  the  wilder  enjoyment  got  in  the  singing  saloon,  the 
dancing  hall,  and  the  ale  cellar.  Indeed,  we  cannot  see  why  there 
ought  not  to  be  singing  and  dancing  parties,  romp  parties,  and  regu- 
lar excursion  parties,  ^uess  parties,  and  game  panics,  all  entered  into 
the  working  code  of  Bands  of  Hope.  This  would  make  their  teach- 
ing positive,  instead  of  negative,  as  it  now  is.  But  this  last  observa- 
tion more  properly  belongs  to  the  second  department  of  our  subject. 

As  at  present  conducted.  Bands  of  Hope  are  objeolionable  because 
they  are  not  spontaneous ;  the  children  are  under  felt  and  palpable 
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drill.  It  u  a  oontinuatioxk  of  Bcbooling,  rather  than  an  outflow  of  all 
the  animal  exuberance  of  youth.  To  this  we  object.  LesRoning 
luia  become  the  nuisance  ofour  age.  The  toil  of  mind  a  child  now 
oadergoea  ia  little  short  of  persecution  and  martyrdom.  Model 
iclioola  have  determined  to  do  the  impossible,  and  put  old  heads  oa 
yomjar  shoulders ;  and  hence,  the  whole  knowledge  that  would  havd 
stricken  wonder  into  Socrates,  and  exalted  Cicero  to  the  stars  with 
honour,  is  higffledy-piggledied  into  a  littleurchin's  brain  by  the  time 
he  hue  reaehm  the  workable  age  of  ten,  &nd  his  education  is  com« 
pleted,  according  to  the  sagaciously  Hevised  Code  of  which  we  heard 
much  last  vear.  !No  plague — not  even  the  small-pox — is  so  de- 
tfcractiire  of  human  life,  health,  liappiness,  homeliness,  as  this.  It  is^ 
perliapa,  unwitting^nanslaughter.  When,  therefore.  Bands  of  Hope 
put  the  drag  on  all  buoyancy  of  mind  and  feelings  and  school  the 
already  over-schooled  subjects  to  their  sway,  thej  do  a  grievoui 
wrong  to  their  cause  and  t- >  their  charge.  A  ctual  enjoyment  ought  to 
be  given, — not  measured  in  teaspoonfuls,  but  oyerbnmming,  to  the 
extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  young  hopeful  humanities  attending 
the  meetings. 

Hie  auasive  and  persuasive  ought  to  be  oftener  employed  than  the 
disanaaiye.  The  conductors  ought  to  be  men  with  Doys'  hearts 
and  natures,  genuinely  alive  to  fun,  yet  capable  of  unobsenrantly 
cheeking  miamiiff,  and  women  who  have  not  forgotten  the  feelings  of 
their  "teens,"  though  far  up  in  their  "tys."  They  should  en- 
eouraffe  all  innocent  sport,  multiply  all  kinds  of  games,  supply 
all  inaueemeuts  of  merriment,  throw  whole-hearted  vi(;our  into  their 
plays  and  joys,  and  be  childlike  in  the  Gospel  sense.  Because  Bands 
of  Hope  are  not  conducted  so,  wc  assert  they  are  not  so  beneficial  as 
thej  might  be,  while  in  many  cases  they  are  absolutely  injurious— 
bands  of  hopelessness,  inanity,  sometimes  insanity. 

We  cordially  commend  the  conductors  of  Bands  of  Hope  to  seek 
good  and  true  ways  of  making  the  young  happy  in  and  from,  thoug;h 
not  £br,  themselves.  The  first  line,  as  well  as  the  second,  of  this 
quotation  from  an  old  Scottish  song  is  truthful,  and  its  teaching 
is  Tsluable, — 

*'  IVb  fu'id  to  be  merry  and  wise; 
It*8  gaid  to  be  honest  and  tme.* 

Let  us  all  strive  to  be  or  become  so,  and  let  us  do  our  utmost  to 
make  all  others,  but  especially  the  young,  merry  and  honest,  wise 
and  true.  Then  we  would  have  Bands  of  Hope  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  B.  M. 

AFFIKMATIVE  BBFLT. 

jyoRJva  the  brief  period  occupied  by  this  debate,  I  have  carefully 
silted  the  evidence  adduced  by  my  friends  on  the  negative  side, 
and  I  must  confess  to  some  surprise  in  finding  so  few  real  objections 
biOQght  forward  by  them,  and  these,  with  few  excej>tion8,  are  of  so 
tjrifliag  a  nature  as  scarcely  to  need  a  reply.  Opinions  have  been 
freely  caressed,  but  arguments  have  certainly  oeen  at  premium. 
Two  of  my  friends  hare  thought  it  necessary  to  attack  the  manner 
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in  which  the  debate  was  be^nin*  as  being  bende  the  subject,  and 
not  tending  towards  the  end  in  view.  I  must  submit  that  the 
ooorAe  adopted  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  pursued.  In  ordn 
to  show  that  a  society  is  beneficial,  its  subject  must  be  explained, 
and  the  inquiry  instituted  if  that  object  has  been  attained;  and 
there  is  certainly  no  violation  of  the  prmciples  of  discussion  in  sach 
m  course. 

Your  correspondent  "  Tib  "  is  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  stating  thati 
"  practically,"  the  Band  of  Hope  moreroent  has  failed.  The  object 
of  this  organization  is  to  induce  young  people  to  abstain,  and 
at  this  moment  their  consistent  members  may  be  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  in  practice  that  it  is  successful.  The 
theory  is  of  secondary  importance  if  the  restflts  be  good.  The 
descnption  of  the  Band  of  Hope  meeting  given  by  this  gentleman 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  writing  much  from  supposition, 
and  indulging  in  a  lively  imagination,  rather  than  from  actual 
knowledge.  I  have  visited  gatherings  of  these  societies  for  years, 
and,  though  far  from  claiming  for  them  perfection,  never  witnessed 
such  scenes  as  those  described  by  "  Tib.'*  I  am  in  duty  bound 
also  to  say  that  his  remarks  oa  the  conduct  of  members  on  retumin|; 
to  their  homes  are  most  uniast.  l^he  disturbance  he  complains  of  is 
caused  by  a  rude  lot  of  fellows,  who,  despite  the  efforts  to  prevent 
them,  frequently  gain  admission  to  the  meetings,  and  not  as  a  rule 
with  those  connected  by  Bands  of  Hope. 

The  chief  objection  seems  to  be  that  the  young  persons  oomposing 
these  societies  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  or  importance  <» 
the  pledge.  That  they  do  understand,  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  one  of  our  streets  the  other  day  will  prove.  A  little  fellow  was 
accosted  by  an  elderly  person,  requesting  him  to  fetch  her  some 
ale  from  a  neighbouring  tavern,  tendering  a  small  coin  as  reward. 
The  boy  took  the  money,  reached  the  middle  of  the  road,  where, 
after  standing  a  moment  or  so,  he  returned  the  money,  politely 
remarked  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  go,  as  he  belonged  to  the 
Band  of  Hope.  Similar  instances  are  frequently  occurrinfj ;  and 
though  some  of  your  readers  may  smile,  the  facts  remain,  clearly 
proving  that  the  nature  and  res^ponsibility  of  the  pledge  ia  faUy 
comprehended. 

In  reply  to  "  Tib's"  remarks  upon  the  hymns  used  at  Band  of 
Hope  meetingi^,  I  would  rccnmmpnd  a  careful  perusal  of  one  of  the 
books,  assured  thnt  it  would  ronult  in  feelings  of  anything  but 
reverence  for  the  mnn  who  conld  call  them  blasphemous  parodies  1 
The  one  presented  by  "  Truth  "  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen, 
that  io,  taking  the  hymn  as  a  whole.  Extracts,  no  doubt,  may  be 
culled  from  some,  which,  standing;  alone,  may  appear  stranj^e  ;  but 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  by  sucn  fragments  would  be 
most  unfair. 

"  William  "  deprecates  the  practice  of  parents  compelling  l^eiir 
children  to  abstam.  I  am  no  advocate  for  compulsion,  but  I  beliere 
it  to  he  the  duty  of  all  parents  to  restrain  or  counsel  their  children 
to  abstain  from  what  they  know  to  be  detrimental  to  their  beet 
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InterestB ;  at  least,  till  they  are  at  Buch  an  age  as  to  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves.  His  next  objection  is,  tbat  at  Band  of  Hope 
meetings  total  abstinence  is  made  to  stand  alone  as  a  virtae,  and  is 
made  the  sole  and  separate  subject  of  all  addresses.  Bat  this  is 
not  correct,  as  I  intimated  at  first.  There  are  other  duties  enjoined, 
as  obedience  to  parents,  lore  to  God's  word,  &c.,  though  abstinence 
is,  of  course,  the  most  frequent  theme. 

That  the  movement  is  negative  I  can  readilj  admit.  Prevention 
is  a  noble  motto,  and  deserves  to  be  named  with  honour  rather  than 
put  forth  as  an  objection. 

I  fully  endorse  the  opinion  of  **  William,"  that  very  young  folks 
should  not  be  permitted  to  sign ;  but  must  tell  him  they  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  He 
("  William")  characterizes  the  teachings  or  speeches  as  vague  and 
monotonous.  This  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  in  most  oases  they 
are  sincere  and  effectual.  I  am  sure  the  friends  would  be  happy  of 
the  assistance  of  "  William,"  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better  state 
of  things.  Our  friend  next  seems  to  think  that  total  abstinence  is 
made  the  one  great  virtue  which  is  to  accomplish  all  good,  morally 
and  spiritually.  The  same  error  ir  adopted  by  other  negative 
writers,  ^eed  I  again  say,  that  while  teetotalism  very  fire^uently 
leads  to  thoughts  of  a  higher  nature,  it  professes  to  do  nothing  but 
make  people  sober?  It  strives  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  has  for 
years  Cinaered,  and  does  still  impede  our  moral  and  spiritual  progress. 

"Elpisticos"  starts  out,  purposing  very  bravely  to  refute  all  the 
arguments  on  the  affirmative  in  the  most  summary  manner.  How 
unfortunate  that  this  ffentleman  should  outwit  himself  at  the  very 
onset !  Two  or  three  facts  we  had  noted,  illustrating  the  beneficial 
resplta  of  Bands  of  Hope,  he  tells  us  are  mere  commonplaces,  by 
which  I  understand  them  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  being  the 
ease,  then  he  has  at  once  established  the  fact  that  Bands  of  Hope  are 
generally  beneficial,  seeing  that  their  good  results  are  so  frequent 
as  to  have  become  common.  We  thank  our  friend  for  the  admission ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements,  without  ceding  an 
iota  to  "  Elpisticos"  in  my  abhorrence  of  cant  or  anything  approach- 
ing thereto,  I  still  stand  by  the  instances  recorded,  and  vouch  for 
their  accuracy,  and  submit,  at  the  same  time,  that  to  impeach  the 
veracity  of  an  opponent,  when  that  impeachment  must  fall  in  the  face 
of  the  /acts,  is  but  a  weak  stjle  of  arguing.  The  reasons  adduced  by 
*'  Elpisticos  "  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  brought  forward  by  the 
previous  writers;  comment  would,  therefore,  be  useless.  I  can 
only  regret  this  debate  is  so  soon  brought  to  a  close,  as  it  has 
tended  to  confirm  my  first  opinion  that  Bands  of  Hope,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted  and  conducted,  are  generally  beneficiiQ. 

My  friend  H.  M.  says  these  societies  are  not  beneficial,  seeing 
they  do  not  train  the  mind  in  the  art  of  innocent  e^oyment. 
Beally,  B.  M.  must  be  very  ignorant  of  the  working  of  this  move- 
ment, or  he  would  have  omitted  this  objection.  Allusion  is 
frequently  made  to  this  subject  by  speakers,  and,  as  practical 
demonstration,  parties  for  innocent  recreation  are  frequently  ar- 
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ranged  by  the  separate  Bands,  and  several  times  during  the  yesr  bt 
the  Band  of  Hope  lETnion  on  a  more  extensire  scale.  SbooU 
onr  friend  be  at  all  sceptical  about  this,  he  has  only  to  visit  some  of 
our  large  towns  on  ihefSte  day,  to  find  that  healthful  enjoyment 
for  the  young  folks  ha8  not  been  forgotten. 

B.  M.  objects  that  tOo  much  attention  is  attracted  to  the  dmlt- 
demon  and  its  temples.  Just  before,  he  remindR  us  that  the  pas- 
sions are  strong,  stubborn,  and  loose.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  ihii 
latter  fact  that  causes  such  frequent  mention  to  be  made  of  Bacehni, 
and  a  voice  of  kindly  warning  to  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  tiie 
children,  ever  urging  them  by  all  the  power  they  possesB  to  restnin 
those  passions,  Poking  to  the  great  supreme  for  the  aid  required 
to  accomplish  the  victory. 

Permit  me  to  thank  B.  M.  for  his  remarks  on  recreation ;  I  tmst 
{hey  will  be  read  and  adopted  by  managers  of  Bands  of  Hope.  Con- 
ductors,  he  says,  should  be  men  with  boys'  hearts:  if  by  this  he  means 

Srsons  with  deep  sympathy  for  the  young,  and  can  enter  heartily  into 
eir  enjoyments,  this  objection  is  at  once  removed :  there  are  msDV 
such  men  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  our  Bands  of  Hope,  who  wonld, 
I  doubt  not,  be  happy  to  receive  further  suggestions  or  assistanoe 
from  B.  M. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  pleasure  the  negative  articles,  and 
{hough  the  writers  have  signally  failed  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that 
these  societies  are  not  beneficial,  many  useful  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  them,  wiiich  cannot  fail  to  tell  favonrably  on  the 
fdture  ofonr  movement.  I  am  persuaded  the  juvenile  temperanee 
eause  will  be  advanced  by  this  debate,  feeling  assured  that  no  good 
organization  can  possibly  suffer  from  fair  and  honest  discussion. 

E.  T. 

KBGATIVB  BBPLT. 

CoHviNCED,  by  ten  years*  personal  experience,  that  great  ad- 
vantages would  result  to  the  community  if  the  principles  of  '*  total 
abstinence"  were  generally  adopted,  it  was  with  some  reg^t  that 
we  felt  compelled  to  affirm  that  Bands  of  Hope,  a*  at  present 
oonstituf  ed  and  conducted,  "do  not  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
those  brought  into  connection  with  them,  and  have  not,  to  any 
great  extent,  accomplished  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  originators.^' 
we  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion,  and 
shall  not  stay  to  reiterate  them,  but  at  once  proceed  to  notice  the 
arguments  used  by  our  opponents. 

The  paper  which  opened  the  debnte  was,  to  a  great  extent,  beside 
the  mark;  we  presume  because  E.  T.  had  miatsken  the  subject 
under  discussion.  We  do  not  assert  that  Ban(^s  of  Hope  are 
theoretically  wrong,  but  that  the  results  are  not  satisfactory;  and 
that  this  arisQs  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  established  and 
conducted.  None  of  us  W(»uld  deny  that  instances  of  their  ocraaicml 
usefulness  ma^  be  furnished,  so  we  might  have  been  spared  the 
illustrations  with  which  the  article  is  garnished.    Peihaps  tliey 
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mi^t  paw  muster  before  an  audienoe  inoapoblo  of  peroeiving  that  • 
the  exeeptioa  only  pro  res  the  rule. 

After  proceeding  to  prove  what  nearly  eyerybody  will  admit, 
"that  intoxicating  drinks  are  the  bane  of  the  commanity/'  £.  T. 
oozkoliideB  his  article  in  the  following  sentence : — 

"  And  if  by  the  inBtnxmentalitj  of  Bands  of  Kope  tlie  yoiing  are  preserved 
fWmi  ttoiputioD,  and  trained  to  lore  virtae  aod  trath,  the  societies  producing  ituch ' 
ivsoits  most  be  a  national  blessing." 

Admitted,  if  they  are !  but  where  are  the  proofs  that  such  are 
the  results  produced  by  these  societies?  If  the  statement  of 
Justice  Talfourd  bo  correct,  *'  that  strong  drink  was  the  cause  of 
nearly  all  the  crimes  that  came  before  him'*  (query,  does  E.  T. 
mean  crimes  or  criminals  P),  E.  T.  will  of  course  show  us  in  what 
vay»  and  to  what  extent,  the  consumption  of  strong  drink  has 
diminished  during  the  period  Bands  of  Hope  have  existed,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  jud^o  if  crime  has  diminishea  in  the  same  ratio. 

We  know  that  **  the  Band  of  Hope  seeks  to  occupy  the  youthful 
mind  before  Satan  ^ets  possession  of  it,"  but  we  wait  for  the 
evidence  that  it  succeeds  in  doing  so  to  any  great  extent. 

We  need  not  devote  much  space  to  the  wordy  article  of  B..  B., 
who  would  probably  have  been  astounded  had  we  dared  to  pen  «iy 
such  sentence  as  the  following : — 

**  It  is  quite  tme  that  only  a  portion  of  tbe  children  will,  in  all  probability, 
become  members  of  any  Band  of  Hop«  established  in  their  dtKtrict;  and  that  these 
eoiisiBt  of  thoiM  who  do  not  ncnd  the  restnction  of  the  pledge  in  yontb,  and  are  not 
St  aU  likely  to  be  addicted  to  intemperance  in  after  life.** 

If  such  are  the  results,  surely  our  friends  must  be  foolish  indeed 
to  thus  **  labour  in  vain,  and  spend  their  strength  for  nought." 

B.  S.  would  persuade  us  that  "the  child's  comprehension  must 
be  dull  indeed  who  does  not  understand  what  is  meant  when  he 
promises  not  to  drink  bpcr  or  spirits ;"  but  we  hold  that  any  child 
of  eight  or  ten  years,  who  thoroughly  comprehends  the  obligations 
involved  when  pledging  itself  to  abstain  for  ever  from  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  must  have  a  very  acut^  perception,  and  is 
certainly  more  intelligent  than  the  majority  of  the  juveniles  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted. 

We  now  pro(*eed  to  review  the  article  signed  "  Truth,"  and  were 
we  inclined  to  be  discourteous  or  hypercritical,  we  might  readily 
stigmatize  the  cognomen  as  somewhat  worse  than  *'  silly  ;"  but  we 
do  not  wish  to  detain  our  readers  with  any  such  trifles.  Suffice  it 
that  **  William"  did  not  say,  "The  dark  pictures  and  false  repre- 
sentations of  *  Tib*  are  prompted  by  an  animus  as  bad,"  &c. ;  there- 
fore "Truth"  could  not  concur  in  any  such  sentiraent;  but  "Wil- 
liam" did  say,  "  that  the  majority  of  the  Bands  of  Hope  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  were  of  a  character  scarcely  caricatured  by 
•Tib,'"  &C-;  and  although  "William"  succeeded  in  detecting  an 
animus  where  none  exists,  we  thank  him  for  his  able  article,  and 
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only  regret  he  did  not  eaiiier  inform  our  worthy  Editor  that  he  wu 
prepared  to  lead  this  debate.  We  are  satisfied  it  could  not  hare 
oeen  placed  in  abler  hands,  and  would  willingly  hare  retired  in  his 
£srour.  '*  Truth,"  like  the  other  writers,  appears  to  hare  mistaken 
his  ground.  We  do  not  wish  to  know  whetner  or  not  their  poltojr  is 
consistent,  so  much  as  whether  or  not  their  efforts  have  been  aue* 
cessful.  **  Truth"  will  admit  *'  that  occaj<ionally  there  is  more  noise 
and  confusion  than  is  desirable ;"  "that  the  speakers  at  the  meetings 
are  not  always  first-class;*'  **  that  in  some  quarters  there  has  been 
an  excess  of  singing,  music,  and  recitations ;"  yet,  when  we  mi^e  a 
statement  to  the  same  effect,  the  picture  is  dark,  and  the  repre- 
sentation false. 

"Truth"  may  not  have  known  a  brass  band  to  originate  in  a 
Band  of  Hope,  yet  such  is  the  fact.  If  solitary  instances  were  of 
any  importance  m  a  discussion  of  this  nature,  we  could  show  him 
that  a  "  drum  and  fife  band'*  commenced  in  connection  with  a  Band 
of  Hope,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  engaged  to  increase  the  at- 
tractions of  the  gin  palaces  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  If  "  Truth" 
should  ever  have  occasion  to  attend  the  model  meetings  of  ^le 
Band  of  Hope  held  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  or  the  Band  of 
Hapefites  held  at  Aston  Park,  he  will  find  a  large  number  of  both 
"drum  and  fife"  and  "brass"  bands,  all  in  connection  with  Bands 
of  Hope. 

"  Truth"  intimates  that  "  any  outrageous  parody,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  blasphemous  burle^aue  of  some  popular  hymn,  would  also 
be  carefully  excluded."  We  beg  to  give  our  readers  selections 
from  two  of  the  hymns  we  referred  to.  They  are  extracted  from 
the  "Temperance  Melodies"  of  the  Bristol  Band  of  Hope,  "four- 
teenth thousand :" — 

**  I  think  when  I  read  the  Nid  story  of  woe, 

Which  drnnkenne^ts  brini^B  upon  men, 
And  what  team  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  flow, 

I  wiiih  I  ooald  hinder  it  then. 
I  wish  that  mj  hands  could  the  mischief  prevent, 

That  my  words  would  make  some  one  Hbstaio, 
And  that  many  dear  children,  with  Joyful  consent. 

Would  join  in  the  temperance  attain." 


**  Around  the  British  friends  of  f  oath 
Hundreds  of  children  stand, 
Children  who  all  have  8ign*d  the  pledge, 
A  sober,  happy  band, 

Singing,  Joyful. 

'*'  What  brought  them  to  this  place  to-night, 
This  place  so  larse  and  fair. 
With  facea  clean  [?],  and  eyes  so  bright,* 
What  brought  tho^ie  children  here. 

Singing,  Joyful? 
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**  Bmmm  thej  D«Yer  mean  to  drink 
Bam,  whiskey,  ele,  or  ein, 
Or  wine.    And  wbj?    Beoeoae  the/  think 
To  them  it  wonld  be  nn. 

Singing,  Joyfol. 

"  Tbcy  eech  hare  algn'd  the  temperance  pledge; 
Teetotal  ia  their  name; 
And  here  thej  all  together  beg 
That  yoa  will  do  the  same. 

Singing,  Joyful.'* 

Should  SBj  of  our  readers  feel  disposed  to  inrestigate  this  matter, 
th^  will  find  that  the  specimen  we  gire  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
that  coold  be  found ;  and  they  may  satisfy  themselyes  that  "  Trath'* 
was  in  error  when  dispnting  onr  assertion. 

We  do  not»  as  "Alexander"  suggests,  object  to  either  sacred  or 
secular  mnsio  being  used  in  connection  with  Bands  of  Hope ;  but 
we  strongly  condemn  the  malpractices  of  the  teetotal  rhymesters, 
who  have  the  audacity  to  take  hymns  and  tunes, — sacred  in  their 
character,  and  ofttimes  rendered  still  more  sacred  by  pleasant 
memories  and  hallowed  associations, — and  mutilate  them  in  the  vile 
manner  we  have  already  poiated  out.  We  should  rejoice  to  find 
that  Bands  of  Hope  had  connected  with  them  rhymesters  possessing 
raificient  knowledge  of  poetry  to  enable  them  *'  to  take  the  popular 
song  tunes,  and  raise  them  into  a  higher  sphere."  The  following, 
which  we  haTC  taken  yerbatim  from  a  juFcnile  connected  with  a 
Band  of  Hope  in  our  neighbourhood,  will  show  the  progress  at 
present  made  in  this  direction:* — 

•«  TuM—*  Wait  for  the  Waggon.* 

**  You've  called  on  me  to  sing  a  song, 
ril  try  what  I  can  do; 
Bnt  if,  by  chance,  I  ahould  break  down. 

Yon  moat  tiy  and  pnll  me  through. 
Yon  know  the  cause  that  I  lore  beat; 

I  oftlimes  aiog  its  praise; 
So  let  us  in  a  chorus  join, 
And  onr  united  voicps  raiite. 
CAona— For  IVe  left  the  barrel, — 
I've  left  the  barrel. 
And  the  whiskey-shop  behind. 

**  Bill  Jenkins  he  was  lazy, 

And  alwttys  on  the  wrangle; 
He  used  to  beat  his  little  wife, 

And  then  he  sold  her  mangle. 
Bnt  now  he  is  teetotal. 

And  got  a  store  of  pelf; 
Hie  wife  she  sits  at  home, 

While  Bill  goes  to  work  himself. 
CAarus — For  he's  left  the  barrel,  &o. 

«  We  believe  this  is  pabUahed  in  **  Beottish  Temperanoe  Melodies." 
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**  J<M  Green  be  was  a  toper. 

With  his  donkey  and  hi8  cart; 
But  through  hia  beaatij  coodact 
,  Was  forced  with  both  to  part. 
Bat  DOW  he  is  teetotal,— 
He*8  ^ot  another  start; 
Instead  of  *  Gee  ap^  Neddy !' 
He*8  £0t  a  bon>e  ao4  oart. 
CAorttf— For  he*8  left  the  barrel,  &e.** 

There  is  another  yerse,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  * 
Nelly  Floyd/'  bat  we  forbear  giving^  it,  feeling  assured  thai  cnr 
readers  have  already  enough  before  them  to  enable  them  to  jndge 
for  themselres  whether  '*  Alexander"  can  fairly  claim  for  attoh 
nonsense  as  this  any  "higher  aphere"  than  the  vile  original. 
While  we  wonld  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  abatraot  an  iota  of  the 
praise  to  which  Mr.  Smithies  is  entitled  for  his  continnons  ezertioDS 
m  connection  with  the  BrUUh  Workman  and  Band  tfSope  Review, 
we  should  have  been  enabled,  had  time  and  space  permitted,  to 
furnish  ample  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  trashy  nature  €€  a 
large  portion  of  the  literature  published  in  connection  with  Bands 
of  Hope. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  peruse  the  evidence  that  the  inajority 
of  the  members  of  Bands  of  Hope  adhere  to  their  pledge  in  more 
mature  years ;  our  own  experience  in  this  matter  leaiis  ua  to  a  veiy 
different  conclusion.  We  find,  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  Bands 
which  have  come  under  our  notice,  that  when  the  novelty  haa  worn 
off,  it  is  usually  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the  pledged  juyenile 
abstainer  to  imbibe  intoxicants.  We  have  carefully  perused  the 
papers  on  the  other  side,  and  have  revie«red  any  matters  that 
appeared  to  call  for  our  notice ;  and  the  result,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  is  that  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  Bands  of  Hope,  as  at 
present  constituted  and  conducted,  are  not  generally  beneficial. 

Names  are  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  and  we  therefore  continue 
to  indulge  our  own,  depraved  as  that  may  be,  and  sign  Tib. 


LiPE. — Man  lives  not  for  labour,  though  he  must  liye  hy  it.  He 
wants,  and  will  obtain,  happiness. — Douglas  Jerrold. 

Dbunkbknrsr. — Whenever  the  wandering  demon  of  drunlcenness 
finds  a  ship  adrift,  no  steady  wind  in  its  sails,  no  thoughtful  pilot 
directing  its  course,  he  steps  on  hoard,  takes  the  helm,  and  steers 
straight  for  the  Maelstrom. — O.  W.  Holmes, 

Habitual  Kindnbs^. — Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or 
duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which  smiles  and  kindnesses  and  small 
obligations,  given  habitually,  nre  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart 
and  secure  comfort.— 5»>  H.  Davy. 

Example. — No  man  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  sure  that  his 
example  can  do  no  good. — Lord  Claremhn, 
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Oceasianal  Poetiu.    By  Bev.  J.  PRouDrooT  (for  presentaUon). 
P0em€  and  Songs.    By  D.  Duvbab.    Glasgow :  M.  O^le  and  Soil. 
Poems  and  Songs,    lay  W.  M.  .Dow  (private  circulatioa). 
2!U  Intermittent  Fountain^  Part  Y .    London :  Judd  and  Glaaa. 
Varums  Verses  in  MS.,  &c. 

'Whateveb  vb  wortli  saying  is  worth  saying  well.  But  every- 
t&fng  worth  saying  is  not  capable  of  poetic  treatment,  or  suitable 
for  verse.  Poetry  is  elaborated  thought— thought  set  in  elegantly 
arranged  form,  the  very  gems  of  the  mind  tricked  out  by  fancy. 
The  meaaured  rhythm  of  poetic  language  is  only  the  music  of  tne 
heart  accoinpanymg  the  harmony  of  thought,  as  it  tingles  through, 
or  thrillfl  in,  the  soul.  Verse  is  only  the  workmanship  ;  thought  is 
the  inspiration.  The  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  language  is  so  great, 
that  it  may  tctv  readily  be  thrown  into  metrical  forms,  fiut 
deverly  managed  words," and  dexterously  manipulated  phrases,  do 
not  eonstitute  poetry  any  more  than  fine  carving  and  artistic  shapes 
wove  that  the  material  on  which  the  labour  has  been  bestowca  is 
Golconda  gold.  It  is  the  value  of  the  ore  more  than  the  merit  of 
the  work  expended  on  its  fashioning  that  delights  us  in  gold  and  in 
poetry ;  the  setting  and  finish  seem  wasted  when  the  idea,  that  has 
Dcen  nicely  cadcnced  and  carefully  arranged  in  rhythmical  measure 
or  expression,  is  ordinary. 

When  an  idea  pervades,  absorbs,  and  stirs  the  whole  nature,— 
when  feeling  impregnates  thought,  and  the  entire  round  of  the 
being  is  excited  by  the  emotions  which  thought  attracts  to  itself, — 
there  arises  a  harmony  and  equability  of  feeling  which  instinctively 
flows  into  verse,  and  utters  itself  in  rhythm.  Hei\ce  wo  object,  for 
instance,  to  the  measure  adopted  by  Or.  H.  F.,  in  the  "Elegiac 
Verses  "  forwarded  to  us,  and  of  which  we  now  quote  only  the  first 
stanza,  viz., —  • 

"  Deep  irrief  is  wordleaii  till  Time  qni^tB  the  throb 
Of  the  heart  overoome  by  its  borrow, 
Till  the  pulsing  tide  of  the  soal  Kubside, 
Aud  heaveQ*s  own  balm  we  borrow." 

To  the  sentiment  contained  in  these  lines  we  can  scarcely  object*— 
unless  we  were  to  say  that  borroiced  "  balm "  would  be  very 
ineffective  in  calming  a  "tide," — but  to  the  measure  we  do  most 
decidedly  feel  an  aversion.  We  cannot  read  it  in  tones  of  anguish ; 
our  voice  will  not  yield  it  elegiac  utterance,  and  its  unfitness  for 
expression  in  the  modulations  of  voire  natural  to  grief  makes  us 
inspect  that  the  rhyme  has  fashioned  the  thought  rather  than  that 
the  thought  has  produced  the  metrical  expreasioa  as  its  bright  coo- 
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fommate  flower.  Sacb  faultiness  is  tctj  frequenfc  among  oar 
fledgliogg,  who  rhyme  without  reuon,  althoagh  they  hare  no  reaaon 
for,  and  little  in,  their  rhyme. 

Very  different  are  the  characteristics  of  those  ''  Oocaaicmal 
Poems,"  with  which  the  Bey.  James  Frondfoot,  of  Coulter,  a  small 
parish  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  has  faTOured  a  hundred  of  his 
personal  frieods,  among  whom,  judging  from  the  pure  amrit  of  the 
▼erses  before  us,  we  are  sorry  we  are  not  numbered.  We  believe 
that  nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  some  of  these  veries 
attracted  the  notice  of  competent  critics,  and  won  helpful  friendship 
for  their  writer ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  more  than  poetic 
modesty  with  which  this  author  has  enjoyed,  amid  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  seclusion  that  margins  the  Coulter  and  the  Clyde,  his  com- 
munion with  the  Muses  in  quiet  unostentatiousness.  He  has  not 
stormed  the  public  ear  for  praise,  nor  dinned  the  fourth  estate  for 
panegyric  ;  but  he  has  sung  his  song  in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart, 
till  it  chirmed  itself  into  music  as  naturally  as  the  warbling  of  the 
summer  tenants  of  the  plantations  near  the  manse.  There  is  no 
aiming  and  striying,  contortioning  and  spasmodizing,  here;  no 
tagging  up  a  passion,  till  it  can  imitate  "  the  large  utterance  of  the 
early  gods,*'  which  oftener  leads 'the  mimic  to  Tamberlane  than 
Hamlet.  AH  is  natural  in  feeling,  simple  in  expression,  pure  in 
thought,  modest  and  manly,  kindly  and  holy, — the  perfect  eaaence  of 
a  loying  and  loye-worthy  spirit,  and  the  spontaneous  outgrowth 
into  flowers  of  the  thougnts  which  nature  planted  in  his  soul. 

"Edmonston  Castle"  was  composed  before  the  echoes  of  Waterloo 
had  faded  on  the  ear ;  and  the  **  Verses  on  America  "  were  written 
about  the  time  of  our  Beform  Bill  agitation ;  of  these  latter  we 
quote  the  two  following : — 

**  Why  shrink  from  the  name  of  a  king  with  disdaining. 
And  hononn  heraldic  withhold  from  the  brave, 
Whilst  far  more  degrading  dibtinctions  maiutaining—- 
The  shamefal  distioctioD  of  freeman  and  slave  ? 

Though  green  be  yonr  valleys,  and  lovely  your  mooaUins, 

Y«t  heaven  a  dread  retribution  will  crave; 

Yonr  rivers  go,  filter — go,  filter  yonr  fountains. 

There  are  tears  on  the  stream,  there  is  blood  on  the  wave.** 

"  The  Suicide's  Graye  "  and  "  Arthur's  Seat "  are  both  poems  of 
more  than  ordinary  imaginative  intensity  and  power,  carefully 
rendered  into  potent  yerse.  One  single  stanza  from  "The  Bhie 
Bells  of  Scotland" — a  much  hackneyed  theme — will  prove  the 
lession  of  poetic  fancy  and  artistic  expression.    He  aaja  of  the 


**  One  formed  the  bonnie  Scottish  bell, 
And  then,  her  skill  to  try, 
She  stole  their  vesture  from  the  hnw 
Of  yon  blue  summer  sky." 

It  would  be  dull  criticism  to  write  notes  of  admiration  ou  eadi 
topic  treated  in  this  yolume ;  and  the  length  of  "  The  Smigrant's 
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Lament  for  his  Lark,  wlueK  died  on  the  Voyage  to  Anatralw  " — a 
])oem  of  iingolar  pathos  and  aesociatWe  interest — precludes  quota- 
tion. We  shall  rather  take  a  complete  specimen — not  by  any  means 
the  heat*  hut  one  possessed  of  a  wider  interest  than  most  of  the 
others ;  and  we  fix  on  that — 

**  IN  MEMORY  OF  TBE  LATE  HUGH  MILLER. 

"Bora  in  a  cottage,  schonl'd  in  cottage  lora, 
'Midst  toilsome  iabnor  plodding  day  by  day, 
H«  ahaitted  the  pride  of  colleges,  and  bore 
The  palm  from  academic  balls  away. 

"  Atid  ne'er  did  strong-boilt  Suottisb  frame  enclose 
•  A  heart  to  Scotland  more  intensely  trne^ 

Broce,  Wallace,  Barns!  let  Miller  now  repose 
In  patfiotic  feilowahip  with  yon. 

"  A  Bible  champion  bold — what  sceptic  dared 
To  meet  the  sweep  of  bis  resistless  rod, 
Ai  deep  into  the  earth  he  dug,  and  bared 

The  mighty  'footprints'  of  the  Christian's  God? 

**  Ho  fear*d  not  the  Astronomer,  whose  flight 
Soar'd  high  enongh  into  thtt  bine  recess; 
He  fear*d  not  the  Geologist,  whoiie  sight 
Dived  deep  enough  into  the  dark  abyss. 

"The  paths  of  that  abyss  he  downward  trod, 

Till  Reason's  lamp  no  more  his  guide  would  bo; 
And  when  he  itnmbltfd  in  the  dark,  0  God  I 
Thon  know'st  he  fell  in  seeking  after  Thee  I 

**  Go!  bnild  his  raonnmeot,  and  build  it  one 

Like  his  own  genius, — broad,  and  deep,  and  high; 
And  build  it — not  of  marble,  but — of  stone — 
*  The  Red  Sandstone  *  of  bis  loved  Cromarty. 

"Yet  bnild  it  not;  for  monuments  must  fall, 

And  columns  rich  with  hieroglyphic  lore:  , 

Be  his  enduring  monument  the  wall 

Of  giant  rock  that  guards  his  native  shore!" 

We  have,  in  no  self-presuming  spirit,  weighed  the  worth  and 
merit  of  this  hook  lovingly.  We  regard  the  opportunity  of  reading 
these  "  Occasional  Poems  "  as  a  high  privilege  and  enjoyment,  and 
regret  that  our  sense  of  justice  in  noticing  at  all  a  volume  intended 
odIj  for  private  friends  will  not  allow  us  to  so  far  overstep  all 
bounds,  as  to  present  more  of  them  to  our  readers. 

The  mutual  friend  to  whom  we  owe  the  delight  of  perusing  this 
handsome  little  volume  has  just  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
following  exquisite  epitaph  by  the  same  author,  carved  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  the  lonely  little  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir, 
near  the  source  of  the  border-river  of  Scotland  and  England,  placed 
over  a  grandfather  and  a  granddaughter,  who  were  both  buried  in 
one  day  in  that  small  God's-acre : — 
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**  Dnth  pitips  ntt  the  •iied  bead. 
Nor  manhood  fnah  and  Krern; 
Bat  bleods  the  bain  of  Mf(btj-fif* 
Witb  ringlets  of  aU teen." 

The  next  volume  quoted  as  the  text  for  oriticiim  is  publithed* 
and  would  perhaps  have  been  better  had  the  same  reticent  humour 
withheld  Mr.  Dunbar  from  giving  this  *'  typical  testimony  *'  of  hii 
youthful  efforts  to  the  public,  as  acted  on  Mr.  Proudfoot.  Many 
'  of  the  verses  are  able,  aud  prove  the  possession  by  the  writer  of 
a  good  heartt  a  ready  utterance,  and  a  musical  oar ;  but  they  want 
seiectness,  careful  revision,  and  extensive  exciaion.  A  great  deal 
of  the  poetic  seed  from  which  these  verses  spring  has  grown  to  wood, 
some  to  leaveo,  a  little  to  blossom,  and  less  to  fruit.  They  have  been 
forced  rather  than  matwred. 

In  consulting  only  a  coterie,  or  appealing  merely  to  a  local 
interest,  feeling,  or  section  of  society,  an  author  is  especially  subject 
to  be  imposed  upon.  His  own  opinion  is,  of  course  among  friends, 
'*  applauded  to  the  echo  " — in  his  hearing,  and  he  takes,  or  rather 
mistakes,  for  praise  the  certificate  of  ignorance  ;  for  very  few  of  his 
admiring  friends  can  ha?e  had  that  wide  reading,  that  testing 
culture  in  phraseological  criticism,  which  alone  can  qualify  them 
to  judge  correctly  reKardins;  the  formal  element  of  poetry — ^versi- 
fication— and.  therefore,  far  less  resjardiug  the  vital  element— 
ori^nality  of  thought.  When  an  author  appeals  to  the  public,  he 
invites  criticism ;  for  only  by  the  assent  of  critics  can  he  acquire 
the  fulfilment  of  the  dearest  wish  of  a  poet's  heart — a  recognised 
position  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity,  the  writers  of  good 
books.  Prefixed  to  the  first  poem  in  this  book  we  find  a  highly 
poetical  thought  quoted  from  Henry  G-lassford  Bell,  sheriff  of 
Glasgow.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Robert  Burns  invented  no  steam-engine,  but  he  knew  the  secret  soaroe  of 
tears  and  smiles;  be  discovered  no  new  pUuft,  but  he  called  op  thoughts  that 
twinkled  in  the  soul  like  stars,  for  he  touched,  as  with  a  fiery  finger,  every  latent 
ennotion  until  it  started  into  light;  he  made  us  no  richer  in  worldly  wealth,  but  be 
taught  us  how  divine  a  thing  human  love  may  be;  he  taught  us  the  nobility  of 
earnest  patriotism  and  unflinching  manline>s;  he  taught  us  bow  these,  or  any  of 
these,  may  make  the  darkest  life  restpleadent  with  a  gieSm  of  inward  lastre." 

We  have  looked  in  vain  through  "  Robert  Bums,"  a  centenary 
p(<  'm,  for  a  thought  so  fine,  so  expressive,  bo  musical,  ss  the  words 
quoted  afford,  and  these  are  the  passages  most  nearly  approschin^ 
to  poetry  that  we  could  find  in  the  whole  208  lines  oi  which  it 
consists.    Ho  t^lks  of  martyrs, — 

**  Who  with  a  Bomaa  look  bade  life  aHien, 
bui  wiiti  a  hope  ttie  Koman  never  knew.** 

Bums*  he  says, — 

"  Found  as  true  a  heart  'neath  '  hodden-gray ' 
As  ever  beat  'neath  silken  vestiiienta  gay; 
His  eagle  eye  the  inward  heart  could  scan, 
And  find  the  true  divinity  in  man.** 
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The  following  lines  have  a  toncli  of  tme  heart  in  them ;  emotion 
makes  them  vital,  and  thereforepoetical, — hut  the  selection  of  the 
Laureate's  Tersification  invites  injndicions  comparison.  They  are 
quoted  from — 

"IN  MEMORIAM  *  MBNIE.' 

'*  Ob,  empty  now  tby  wonted  plnce-^ 

At  Biorniog  meal  and  eyeniog  prayer 

Tby  biessed  presence  is  not  there, 
We  Diiu  tby  gentle  form  and  face. 
Why  do  the  angels  sweep  the  earth. 

And  make  the  fairest  flowerets  die 

Ere  they  have  rench'd  maturity  ? 
Why  do  theff  only  covet  worth?  [did  tfaey  envy  us  thy 

" God  sanctify  to  us  our  lose!  fthy 

And  mitigate  our  grief  and  pain,  God 

And  fit  ns  atf  to  share  thy  gain —  [each 

For  all  things  earthly  are  but  dross!  [now  seem 

Fareweil!  a  long  farewell,  sweet  child! 

Earth's  joys  are  getting  less  and  less,  f  growing 

This  world  now  teems  a  wilderness,  fseems  now 

Which  once  in  love  and  beauty  smiled.** 

We  have  taken  the  liberty,  while  transcribing  these  lines,  to  add 
some  marginalia  for  the  author's  consideration,  as  words  which 
might  improve  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Danbar,  if  he  select  his  topics,  choose  his  words,  and  polish 
his  verses,  will  yet  write  living  poetry ;  a<«  it  is,  his  **  Poems  and 
Songs  "  are  rather  plaster  models  than  tableaux  vivans, 

l£r.  Dow  seems  clever,  versatile,  sunny-minded,  far-travelled, 
and  of  a  take-it-easy  disposition.  There  is  considerable  dash, 
fluency,  variousness  in  his  "  Poems  and  Songs,"  but  little  finish. 
The  careful  graver  and  the  skilful  hand  seem  to  have  been  seldom 
used.  They  are  rough  and  ready  as  a  backwoodsman's  hands, 
neither  kid-gloved,  scented,  nor  nicely  cut  in  the  nails,  like  an 
English  lady's.  They  spurt  rather  than  flow,  and  they  sparkle 
more  like  the  glass  beads  on  a  negro  slave's  breast  than  the  diamonds 
on  a  dxtchess'  brow.  Yet  there  are  good  things  here  and  there,  and 
the  glow  of  emotion,  like  the  passage  of  a  fish  through  water, 
moves  and  glitters  in  the  colder  and  Kss  living  element  around  it. 
The  author  seems  to  have  both  seen  and  felt  life ;  but  he  has  not 
learned  to  hold  it  in  conscious  survey  till  it  acquires  poetic  vitality. 

We  pass  over  "  Mobile's  Fair  Lucille,"  a  very  passable  negro 
melody,  the  tenderness  of  "  Little  Willie,"  the  smartness  of  the 
poems  upon  Georgian  life  in  America,  and  several  ballad  tales  in- 
teresting but  lengthy,  and  quote  as  a  specimen  the  following : — 

^'TWO  SCENES  OF  LIFE. 

**  On  a  mossy  cover  d  seat, 
In  a  woodland  wild  retreat, 
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CHoM  beside  a  nmnmiriiig  ttrMun, 
diiCQrelj  hid  from  lannj  beam, 
There  Mt  little  Adam  Rose; 
The  Bible  ley  bii  knees  acnMS, 
FirmfgJLc*d  Ait  lye  to  seen 
God's  Word  of  Life  to  fallen  man. 
While  be  reads,  joa  may  perceive 
His  little  breast  ^toe  wuntg  a  heaTe; 
Hia  soniyiellf  what  his  ejra  see  there  ;- 
Aroaod  him  brrathes  a  holj  air. 
Are  not  good  spirits  horrriog  o'er  him, 
Making  clfar  the  page  before  him? 
Jiia^  not  the  angel  now  record 
A  ehaun  tervant  of  the  Lord? 

**  Listen  to  the  sabUth  bell, 
Sweetlj  sonndtng  through  jon  dell, 
Sifmnmdmg  kiUt  echo  eoea  chime, 
Telimg  aloid  'tis  wonibip-time. 
The  people,  with  becoming  airt 
Towards  the  church  are  moving  there;- 
A  luaiher  tpot  of  rii»ing  ground, 
On  slope  of  which  the  maose  is  found. 
All  now  $U  in  expectation 
Of  hearing  tidings  q/*ja/«ation; 
The  pastor,  with  deep  reTerence  due, 
Unfolds  to  tliem  the  message  true; 
Souls  seem  to  hang  on  eyerj  word, 
Hearts  artJinXiermg  ob  a  bird; 
Tkejfre  made  to  feet  their  gain  or  loet. 
The  preaeher's  name  is  Adam  Ross." 


0em 


[Stodionsl/  he  atrhas 


[with  feeling 

^grsspa 

God's 


[And  do  not  angela 
serrant  ehoscn 


[glsd 
'The  hills  re-aehe 
All  toil  has  ceawd, 
reverentl J  repair 
^soft  nestling 
In  heath-clad  oopae 


Erhe  worsbippen 
Await,  and  after  ador 

God's 
drink  in 
hj  everj  tone  ara  stinM 
^Thej  feel  the  worth  ef 
[oar  Lord'a  crosi 


This  IB  an  Idyllic  picture,  but  it  wants  the  grace,  the  eameatneas, 
the  holy  purity  of  the  similar  Idyll  on  the  calling  of  Samnel  in 
the  Book  of  books,  out  of  which  some  of  our  poetic  contributors 
might  make  a  good  ''  sacred  poem."  It  degenerates,  too,  into  com- 
monplace, and  departs  from  the  poetic  form  of  speech,  sometimes 
into  worse  than  prose— mere  clinkmg  rhyme.  The  margin  suggests 
some  verbal  improvements — perhaps  the  author  will  think  changes. 

Of  "  The  Intermittent  Fountain"  we  have  only  received  Part  V., 
so  that  128  pages  of  its  jettings  have  jiot  reached  ns,  and  we  can 
only  criticize  tne  threepence-worth — 32  pages — now  on  our  table ; 
of  which,  however,  only  ten  are  devoted  to  mymc.  George  Sinclair 
has  thought  in  him,  and  a  good  knack  of  verse-making,  and  must 
be,  we  should  think,  a  fine,  conversable  fellow. 

Under  the  headings  of  "  Friends  for  the  Friendless,"  he  describes 
his  books — preceded  by  a  little  bit  of  autobiography.  From  this 
we  shall  extract  two  stanzas :-« 

"  My  troop  comprises  lads  of  erery  age, 

From  twice  a  hundred  years  to  one  month  old; 
Small  prattling  babes,  and  men  of  wisdom  sage, 
The  timid  talker,  the  disputer  bold; 
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Aii4  wrj  \'arions  an  th*  vittwa  thvf  hold, 
Motti  vonderini  thn  stories  thtj  relate. 

Woold  Butbtfchild  offer  me  to  share  bis  gold, 
llj  raptared  sonl  woald  spurn  tbe  tempting  b^it. 
And  iur  the  thrUling  talcs,  like  Desdemoiia,  wait." 


"Were  tbej  not  yoang  who  ihoagbt  the  finn«ment 

A  solid  concave  only  nine  mii«8  hi^b  ? 
IVe  thOMe  abont  me  who  bnt  lately  went 

As  many  billion  leaeuce  along  tbe  skj! 
Yet  not  a  trace  of  boandary  could  de«crjr; 

Fur  God  is  greater  thiin  tbe  godly  deem. 
One  little  bear  en  and  earth  to  occupy — 

Tbe  utmost  half  his  people  ever  dream — 

Might  suit  a  paltry  prince,  but  God  would  111  beseem.** 

George  Sbdair  can  think,  though  he  is  Bomewhat  eccentric,  and 
a  little  given  to  toss  his  head  withal ;  yet  the  writer  of  this  paper 
must  say  with  him  and  of  him, — 

'*  I  like  the  stream  that  flings  ite  watfr«  roaring, 
Dashing,  and  splashing  down  the  broken  rock." 

m 

Our  MS.  collection  of  poetry,  rh^me,  Terse— *aud  worse,  is  now 
pretty  extensive.  The  time  the  critical  perasal  and  reperusal  of 
the  rarions  scripts  costs  us  is  something  serioufi,  and  the  temper 
they  sometimes  spoil  is  more  serious  still.  Here,  now,  is  a  stare 
from  "Lines  on  a  Churchyard  in  Autumn,'*  in  which  there  is 
really  a  good  idea,  but  the  expression  is  so  ill  sustained,  that  we 
must  request  L.  B.  8.  to  rewrite  the  whole — after  a  careful  study  of 
Gray's  "  Elegy."    Should  he  do  so,  we  may  find  a  place  for  it  soon. 

"  The  dank  grass  grows  o*er  the  tombstoncii  tall. 
The  if  J  creeps  up  to  tbe  monomeoi'tf  cope, 
The  green  moes  colours  tbe  epitaphs  all. 
And  ferns  form  round  ns  a  vigorous  crap.** 

Again,  6.  H.  A.  sends  us  a  good  idea,  truly  poetical,  but  quite 
inartistically  brought  out.  The  wisdom  it  contains  is  not  woven 
into  a  golden  tissue  of  bright  words.    It  is  entitled  — 

"LIFE  AND  ITS  HARVEST." 

**  Bfan  has  no  seasons  in  his  life. 

The  earth  has  spring  and  autumn  to^; 
In  summer  it  with  flowers  U  rife, 
In  winter,  snows  enwrap  it  du. 
Bnt  hnman  hearts  receive  ench  germ 

On  any  day,  at  any  hour; 
Each  may  unclasp  its  epiderm. 
And  bunt  at  once  into  s  flower. 
1963.  2  o    .  'j 
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SMd-tioM  maj  insUot  htrreat  raocft. 

Or  insUnt  winter  wither  all ; 
As  a  man  sows,  thati  too,  ho  reapt, 

WhoQ  God  does  to  His  jadgmeiK  calL*** 

We  haye  not  been  able  to  touch  a  tithe  of  the  royal  marriage 
rejoicing  exuberance  of  rhyme  which  has  burst  into  March  bloasoms 
tma  year,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  bo.  In  point  of  fact,  after  trying 
a  little  dose  of  it  on  All  Fools'  day,  we  incontinently  oaat  it  into  tiie 
fire,  and  made  a  royal  blaze*^not  a  feu  de  joie.  By  one  only  was 
our  halid  arrested,  and  that  we  read  through — and  kept.  It  is 
signed  "  Oak-branch,"  and  bears  the  title  "  Sunshine  in  badneas," 
and  for  motto,  "  Sorrow  and  mourning  shall  fiee  away." — IsaiaA, 
It  strikes  us  as  too  long,  too  gushing,  too  exclamatory,  and,  being 
composed  in  blank  verse,  rather  lax  in  its  structure.  We  shall 
quote  the  closing  and  the  best  lines. 

*'  The  wbgod  np -soarings  of  our  inmost  souls 
Flood  that  tho  blossing  of  the  King  of  kings 
Shall  rest  within  joor  home;  while  angels  tend 
Each  tide  of  life,  until  thej  lead  je  forth 
To  higher  honour  than  this  world  can  give. 
And,  oar  sweet  Alkxandra,  maj  all  good 
Surround  thee  ever  till  the  beet  shall  coum." 

We  find  that  our  space  is  waning  before  our  pen-point,  and  that 
we  must  close  this  rambling  notice  of  poets  and  poetry ;  and  we 
present  the  following  yerses,  assured  that — notwitostanding  «  few 
minor  blemishes  in  the  lines — our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read 

themt  if  only  as  a — 

CHANGE. 

Ifbontaiiia  high  and  hoaiy,  cUffy,  peaked,  and  grand, 

Lifting  up  year  tall  beads  through  the  clouds. 

Why  do  ye  change  so  oft  ? — from  bleak  to  bland, 

l^ow  in  summer's  greenness  clad,  then  in  winter  s  shrouds  ? 

Not  from  ourselyes  do  changes  come  and  go; 
Winds  and  the  seasons  make  us  what  we  seem; 
We  have  no  feeling,  or  of  joj  or  woe, 
In  winter's  sadness,  or  in  sumoicr  s  gleam. 

Valleys  lowly  lying,  far  outspread,  and  flat. 

Ceaseless  in  your  beaoties'  varying  play, 

Why  do  ye  change  so  oft? — now  aQtamn*s  fat 

Ye  yield  us,  then  shivering  winter  clothes  you  with  decay. 

Kot  in  ourselves  do  changes  take  their  source; 
We  suffer  changes.    God's  own  serfs  are  we. 
He  is  of  chinge  the  only  changeless  force. 
Be  chanfies  us  to  bring  forth  chanee  in  thee. 

*  A  friend  has  just  pointed  out  to  us,  in  Sir  E  Bulwer  i.ytton's  **  Lucivtia;  or, 
Children  of  Night,"  the  following  exquisite  prose  passage  on  the  same  subject. — 
**  Time  has  passed  on,  and  spring  is  over  the  «orId ;  the  seeds  buried  in  the  earth 
burst  to  flower;  but  man's  breast  knoweth  not  the  sweet  division  of  the  mssobs. 
In  winter  or  summer,  autumn  or  vpring  alike,  bis  thouehts  sow  the  germ  of  his 
a«ti<«s,  and  day  after  day  his  destiny  gathers  in  her  harfest" 
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Oenn  broad  and  rapid,  wave-npheaved  and  wild, 

BoHioK  oDt  ihj  billovrs  'neath  the  son, 

Why  d(wt  thon  change  so  oft  ? — now  like  a  child 

Siniling  in  sleep  thou  liest,  then  art  with  storm- wrath  dan. 

Not  in  mj  chanf^efnl  bosom  changes  spring. 
I  too  am  cbaog^ ;  eaases,  not  unknown, 
To  roe  do  change,  from  storm  to  calmness,  bring. 
Like  causes  thoa,  in  thine  own  sool,  shonldst  own. 

HeaTen  briftht  and  beaming,  starry-ejed  and  arched. 
Spreading  forth  thy  blue  wrack  o'er  our  heads, 
Whj  dost  thon  change  so  oft? — now  dry  and  pnrohed, 
Then  with  showery  freshness  filling  earth's  vast  river-bcJs. 

Not  in  myself  do  obangM  e*er  arise; 
I'm  but  the  type  of  what  yon  onght  to  be; 
Changed  in  my  outward  aspect  to  the  eyes. 
But  by  the  changes  God  commands  in  me.— N. 

We  ouglifc,  perhaps,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  productioiu 
of  the  following  persons : — G.  L.  M.,  whose  lines  are  wholly  withont 
mnsio,  and  almost  destitute  of  grammatical  coherence.    Q.  Sax, 
in   whose  lon^  poem  we  have  not  been  able   to   see  two  con- 
secntiTe  quotable  lines,  though  the  subject  is  good,  and  the  form 
well  fitted  to  it.    He,  like  many  others,  seems  to  fancy  that  poetry 
caax  be  dashed  off,  as  Tupper  speaks  of,  in  "  miles  of  sound."    No 
product  of  mind  requires  sach  constant,  carefal,  repeated,  and  severe 
revision  as  poetry.    The  original  idea  may  spring  up  like  an  inspi- 
ration, but  it  never  springs  forth  as  a  poem.    It  is  noted  down  in 
the  heat  of  creative  thought,  but  it  is  subjected  to  anxious  manipnla- 
tion  before  it  is  passed  out  of  the  poet's  brain  into  the  public's 
hand.     We  know  perfectly  well  that  a  great  critic,  even  Samuel 
Johnson,  has  said,  and  that  truly,  "We  are  seldom  tiresome  to 
oarselves,  and  the  act  of  composition  fills  and  delights  the  mind 
with  change  of  language  and  succession  of  images ;  every  couplet 
when  produced  is  new,  and  novelty  is  the  great  source  of  pleasure. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  thought  a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it."     But  this  only  puts  the  poet's  faculty  and  the  critic's  honesty 
to  a  sharper  test.    We  have  striven  to  read  each  verse  given  into 
our  care — except  the  marriage  odes — with  a  scrupulous  desire  to  do 
justice  to  theme  and  execution,  and  though  we  may  have  spoken 
harshly,  feel  do  unkindly  severity.    D.  F.  nas  betrayed  poetic  im- 
patience, not  genius ;  and  upon  this  hint,  a  word.     Writers  of  verse 
on^ht  to  remember  that  true  aud  honest  criticism  cannot  be  meted 
oat  on  the  instant.    The  critical  reader  must  peruse  poetry  in  the 
humour^— not  as  a  duty,  but  from  inclination.    jBesides,  only  a  scant 
occsisional  space  can  be  afforded,  the  editors  tell  the  critic,  for 
quoting  or  reviewing  verse.    Therefore,  if  all  verses  are  not  instan- 
taneously flung  be^re  the  public  eye  on  receipt,  let  all  would-be . 
poets  take  a  small  sensation  of  Job's  cordial, — patience, — and  reflect 
that  the  critic  has  for  his  sake  partaken  of  it  too. 
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Tke  Publu!  Life  of  Lard  Macaulay.    By  the  Eer.  Frbdebick 
Abkold,  B.A.,  Oxford.    London:  Tinaley  Brothers. 

That  this  work  is  the  production  of  an  Arnold  would  of  itself 
dmost  make  it  a  book  of  mark  ;  but  when  the  author  announces 
that  his  first  work  "on  a  purely  literary  and  political  subject 
will  be  the  last,"  and  the  subject  of  that  work  is  Lord  Macaulay, 
it  acquires  a  greater  interest  than  usual.  How  sinspilar  hare  been 
the  accidents  regarding  Macaulay  1  His  own  sudden  death ;  the 
almost  equally  sudden  demise  of  his  literary  executor,  T.  F.  Ellis, 
author  or  the  "  Outline  of  General  History,"  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  of  Mr.  B. 
Perry,  author  of  *'  Beminiseences  of  Macaulay ;"  the  witlidrawal 
from  mere  literary  life  of  the  biographer  now  to  be  spoken  of,  and 
the  sudden  and  apparently  thoughtless  dispersion  ot  the  raluable 
library  he  had  accumulated,  made  more  valuable  by  the  marginalia 
with  which  he  had  enriched  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Macaulay 's  name  is  one  not  likely 
soon  to  perish  from  the  memory  of  men,  and  hence  a  biography  of 
him  is  much  to  be  desired.  jSo  special  authorized  memoir  seems 
now  to  be  contemplated.  His  literary  executor  confined  his  notice 
to  a  date  or  two.    Lady  Trcvelyan  has  been  almost  as  sparing. 

Our  readers  were  made  acquainted  with  the  chief  events  of  Lord 
Mfecaulay's  life  Tery  shortly  after  his  demise,  and  it  would  scarcely 
be  fitting,  therefore,  for  us  to  reproduce  in  an  analysis  the  facts  of 
the  career  of  the  essayist,  historian,  orator,  and  poet,  whose  public 
life  IB  here  so  beautifully  told.  The  chapter  on  "  Cambridge  **  will 
be  read  with  much  interest,  as  it  shows  who  Macaulay 's  tutors 
were — Drs.  ManseU,  Monk,  Wordsworth,  and  Whewell;  and  who 
were  Lis  chief  competitors — George  Long,  Professor  Maiden.  Bap- 
tist Noel,  Bichard  Perry,  the  author  of  the  "BeminiscendjPS^" — 
gires  specimens  of  his  medalled  prize  poem,  "  Evening  ;'|—|tl||;^Ues 

glimpses  of  the  ongoings  at  the  Union, — 

•  « »  * 

"  That  clab-rcmin  famous  tbsn; 

Where  eliiokfings  Mttled  qQeetions  iipoilt  hj  ineo, 

Where  srand  llUcaaUj  sate  triomphant  down, 

Heard  Praed*s  repij,  «ud  looged  to  hadve  the  crown  i** — 

and  quotes  specimens  of  the  early  but  ornate  and  thoughtful  com- 
positionB  which  he  delivered  at  the  meetings  of  that  debating 
society.  These,  however,  we  pass  over,  to  quote  from  the  work  ^e 
following  passage  regarding,  and  from  a  word-portrait  of,  Maoaolay 
in  his  own  days  firom  the  pen  of  the  author  of^GodiTa,"  Ac. 
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"Ifr.  Moaltne's  is  a  mmt  f«ithrul,  mnd  occMioiully  nioft  nnfLttering,  portrait, 
jet  fall  of  genuine  truth  «ud  affection. 

'  Ltttif  i;nu*ed 
With  auf^ht  of  manlj  beantjr-^thort.  obes^, 
Bough  fMrnrvd,  cwnie  conipI*aion«*(1.  with  l«nle  hair. 
And  iimall  gray  tjta  ;     .     .     .     hiii  ?utoe  abrupt, 
Unmasieal.' 

"  We  hope  Haeaulaj  felt  charmed  at  the  franknera.of  his  good-natured  friend* 
Ur.  Moultrie  telle  us  that  his  brain, — 

*  Kndued 
With  povrer  to  nhape  and  moM  its  gathered  vroAlth 
As  need  suggesU'd,  turned  with  ready  tact 
Its  huge  artillery  on  whatever  point 
It  plraied  him  to  as;iail — and,  soi>th  to  shj, 
He  was  not  over>Bcrupol»us;  tu  him 
There  was  no  piiin  like  silence ~ no  constraint 
So  dull  as  nnaniinity ;  he  brsMthed 
An  atoiosplicrtf  oi  argument,  nor  t«hrank 
From  makinjc,  where  be  could  not  find,  excuse 
For  couiroTtraial  fight. 

'  Meanwhile, 
His  heart  was  pure  and  simple  as  a  chiM'it, 
Unbreathed  on  by  the  worUi — in  friendiihip  warm, 
Confiding,  generous,  constant:  and  thouch  now 
He  ranks  among  the  great  ones  uf  the  earth, 
And  hath  achieved  sucli  ^\oTy  as  will  last 
To  fnture  gener«tious,  he,  i  think, 
Would  sap  du  oysters  with  as  right  good  will 
In  this  poor  house  of  mine,  as  e'er  he  did 
In  Petty  Cury's  cia«sic«l  first  floor 
Some  twenty  years  ago.' " 

The  third  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Edinburgh  Eeyiewer," 
is  fall  of  good  matter,  and  ia  an  excellent  ahrigi  of  the  state  of 
politicians  of  the  time.  The  Eeform  Bill  era  is  passed  in  well- 
pictured  terms  through  the  panorama  of  the  writer's  mind  in  chapter 
IT. ;  and  the  fifth  chapter,  which  relates  Macaulay's  couneetion 
with  Leeds  as  representative,  is  informing  reading  for  those  whose 
dajs  date  tkiler  the  fteform  agitation.  The  parliamentary  sketches 
in  chapter  vi.  also  contain  much  critical  and  intellectual  writing — 

fiven  with  skill,  force,  and  graphicness.  Macaulay's  "  Life  in 
ndia"  is  summarized  ably  in  chapter  rii.,  better  than  we  have 
anywhere  been  able  to  see  it  done — indeed,  most  of  the  ephemeral 
biographers  of  the  Indian  jurist  and  Enjs;lish  historian  were  chary 
ill  venturing  to  notice  his  Hindostanic  doings  and  strivings.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  how  he  acted,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  meant 
to  do,  will  read  and  re-read  this  «;hapter,  and  bestow  the  best  caro 
of  their  minds  ^n  it.  The  parliamentary  and  ministerial  events  of 
hia  home-life,  the  connections  he  hela  or  kept  up  with  public 
men,  the  part  ho  took  in  national  affairs,  and  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  impressed  his  views  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  on  the 
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htutioga,  are  duly  chronicled  in  cliapter  viii.  "  Out  of  office  "  miglit 
be  the  title  of  chapter  ix.  The  tenth  chapter  details  the  recent  erenti 
in  his  political  life  as  a  commoner.  The  eleveoth  chapter  shows 
him  to  us  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  then  humbled  to  the  common 
fate  of  all — dust. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  book»  we  cannot  resist 
the  quotation  of  some  of  the  closing  paragraphs.  They  are  worthy 
both  of  Macaulay  and  Arnold  :-— 

**  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  ptiofnlness  and  rarpriM  that  a  nuDoar 
was  heard  in  London  one  December  day  that  Lord  Macanlay  was  no  more.  Tbt 
daily  papers,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  cheap  newspapers,  ^ve  no  intima- 
lion  of  a  fact  that  was  with  difficulty  credited.  1  believe  the  staten|ent  in  ttie 
penny  paper  was  copied  into  a  second  edition  cf  a  local  paper,  and  through  this 
source  the  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  London  press.  A  day  or  two  after- 
wards the  Timet  proclaimed  the  fact  to  all  the  world  by  an  article  on  '  The  Lats 
Lord  Macanlay,'  written  in  noble  and  generous  language,  such  as,  with  one 
exception  only,  was  used  by  all  the  press.  In  every  company  in  England  thtgm 
was  the  expression  of  the  same  deep  and  personal  loss,  for  by  this  time  men  bad 
come  to  take  a  national  pride  in  their  illustrious  fellow-countryman  and  bis  great 
work.  What  was  now  known  of  his  character  heightened  this  feeling  of  •ateem. 
The  loss  was  irreparable.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  not  a  single,  but  a  multiplied 
loss  had  befallen  our  country  and  nation.  Not  only  was  the  great  rbapeodist  goiw 
who  told  the  grand  epio  of  English  history  with  Homeric  energy  and  fire,  bat 
men  reported  that  the  prince  of  essayists  was  gone,  the  statesman,  the  orator,  tha 
poet  The  departing  year,  that  had  borne  away  so  many  of  our  great  writers  to 
their  rest,  had  reserved  its  noblest  victim  for  the  last.  The  lesson  of  fragility  and 
mutability  of  all  human  greatness  was  brought  home  to  us  all  in  touching  solem- 
nity and  reality  by  tbe  htcjacet  of  this  illustrious  author,  the  pissing  away  from 
us  of  bis  majestic  mind.  In  so  short  a  while  the  purest  wreaths  of  fame  ara 
lowered  in  the  dust,  and  the  loftiest  peals  of  triumph  are  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
the  grave.  The  great  abbey  shields  his  remaina  within  its  tender  and  s<J«siii 
gloom.  Human  praise  or  blame  are  nothing  more  to  him  than  tbe  oold  aira  or 
the  fitful  music  that  wander  over  his  grave.  Let  us  hope  that  with  all  hia 
wisdom,  and  eloquence,  and  learning,  he,  in  common  with  multitudes  ignonmt,  of 
slow  mind,  and  with  stammering  speech,  had  learned  to  andior  aright  bis  faith  and 
hope  fast  by  the  orosa  of  Christ.  I  do  not  remember  any  scene  so  sad,  so  solema, 
io  impressive  as  that  of  his  funeral — evidences  of  respect  so  nni verbal,  demoa- 
Btrations  of  grief  so  manfully  sincere.  Although  it  was  not  a  public  funeFal^ 
sanctioned  and  ordered  by  the  State,  yet  to  this  it  approximated  about  as  nearly  as 
could  be  ;  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Cbtincellor  Campbell — 
soon  and  suddenly  to  be  called  away — were  there,  aod  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  great  assemblage  of  the  highest  in  intellect  and  rank  which  Londoo, 
on  that  sad  day,  contained.  As  the  procession  crept  up  the  nave,  with  a  motioii 
that  seemed  motionless,  the  music  swept  through  tbe  sacred  |Mle,  and  at  timm  tfao 
wail  seemed  almost  to  take  an  articulate  human  utterinoe.  Thea  came  tho 
sorrowful  aud  tearful  eloquence  of  prayer,  and  the  readinff  of  that  awful 
blessed  page  io  which  the  apostle  vindicates  our  nature's  claim  to  immortality, 
proclaims  Heaven's  own  announcement  of  tbe  resurrection  of  the  ^ead.  Aod  once  oiore 
thooe  stndna  broke  forth  in  which  are  blended,  by  a  mighty  master  b  band,  the  deepest 
and  tendorest  thoughts,  the  highest  conaolatioo  to  ihnte  who  live  under  their  bereavo- 
aieot  and  sorrow,  the  highest  protest  of  those  who  die  against  the  perisbableoMs  of 
arthiy  things.     So,  fitly,  was  he  gathered  to  the  Miubter^s  kindred  du»t,  among  tbo 
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Bobles  of  the  hod  to  wfaoBe  rank  his  own  genias  and  labonr  had  rais^  hint; 
amoo|i:  onr  intellectijal  princes,  in  whoM  noble  company  be  bears  no  mean  pIaM| 
amonjt  rioqaent  and  patriotic  statesmen,  none  of  Witom  lored  bis  eonntiy  with  s 
deeper,  parer,  and  more  eothosiaatic  love.  It  may,  indeed,  be  argued,  that  ttaoii|^ 
Ufw  haw  bad  so  bnlliant  a  oareer  as  his,  yet  tiwre  are  those  who  have  had  a 
gi— tcr;  that  he  wa*  not  one  of  these  who  have  stamped  their  character  upon  our 
aatiooal  history,  or  stirred  tbe  profoundest  feelings  of  the  sool,  or  the  sabtlett 
leaches  of  the  intellect;  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  have  been  content  to 
teach  truth  in  neglect  and  silence,  leaving  a  legacy  of  lasting  good  to  the  woild, 
and  receiving  for  themselves  tbe  doom  of  hatred,  or  obsenrity,  or  death.  If  hb 
aernoes  to  bis  country  had  been  brilliant,  they  had  been  rewarded  after  a  men 
brilliant  faahion  than  ever  yet  had  been  conceded  to  a  literary  man.  Or  even 
compare  Uie  career  of  the  illustrious  son,  with  that  of  his  illustrions  father:  it  was 
not  tbe  8on*8  great  lot  to  be  a  sufferer  for  mercy  and  righteousness'  sake;  to  be  so 
active  an  agent  in  a  beneficent  movement  wbich  has  changed  the  current  of  our 
history;  to  be  one  of  those  who  will  hereafter  be  found  to  have  sensibly  lesaened 
the  snm  of  the  world's  misery  and  degradation.  That  there  would  be  abundant 
troth  in  aiwh  reflections  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  clear;  but  it  is  a  line  of  spoenlaticii 
OB  whioh  it  is  by  no  means  necefsary  to  enter.  It  seems  to  me  an  ungeneroiu 
and  invidious  <^e,  however  right  it  may  be  to  bear  in  mind  greater  claims,  to 
dwell  an  snch  distinctions  as  these,  or  to  Beek  by  any  means  to  detract  from  the 
greatness  of  a  great  man.  Lord  Macaulay  has  certainly  conferred  upon  his 
country  men  some  of  the  greateBt  benefits  that  man  can  confer  on  man.  He  has 
stirred  their  minds  with  bis  eloquent  and  glowing  language;  he  has  informed 
and  enlightened  their  patriotism ;  he  has  shed  a  flood  of  brilliant  light  over  the 
most  obscure  and  perplexed  portion  of  our  annals;  he  has  defended  and  illustrated 
tbe  greatness  and  beneficence  of  our  English  land  and  law;  he  has  cheered  tbe 
boors  of  sickness  and  languor  with  the  refreshing  elixir  of  elevating  knowledge 
and  innocent  delight.  The  man  who  has  done  all  this  has  not  lived  in  vain*  A 
man  who  has  done  all  thia  has  deserved  well  of  his  country  and  of  his  people.  EBs 
high  guerdon  will  be  that  his  name  and  memory  will  be  cherished  wherever  tbe 
English  tongue  is  spoken,  and  the  £nglish  race  bears  sway.  We  now  turn  awaj 
from  this  commemoration  of  his  genius  and  gbry,and  we  cannot  more  meetly  conclude 
than  in  the  words  of  a  poet  of  our  own, — words  that  befit  the  great  chief  in  letters 
aa  well  as  the  great  chief  in  arms, — 

'  But  speak  no  more  of  his  renown; 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down ; 
And  in  the  vast  Cathedral  leave  him: — 
God  accept  him!     Christ  receive  him!' " 

So  closes  the  record  of  "The  Public  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay,"— a 
wort  for  which  there  was,  indeed,  room  in  literature.  Of  course,  we 
should  all  have  preferred  an  authorized  and  authenticated  work  on 
the  life,  as  j^whole,  of  the  chief  essayist  of  our  time :  but  so  far  as  the 
present  work  stretches  its  aim,  it  fulfils  the  part  of  a  trustworthy 
biography.  "  The  book,"  the  author  says,  *'  has  been  written  from 
quite  an  independent  point  of  view.  It  docs  not  possess  any 
peculiar  value,  aa  being  published  under  the  sanction  of  Lora 
macaulay's  representatives,  or  aided  by  family  interests."  He 
iBtimates,  moreover,  that  he  "should  have  thought  it  proper  to 
have  sacrificed"  all  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  collecting  the 
materials  for  this  Tolume,  **  if  it  had  been  intimated  to"  him  thofc 
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his  book  "  would  be  against  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  a  right  to 
expreas  a  wi«h  on  the  subject ;  but  being  obligingly  informed  by 
their  nearest  representatives  that  there  was  neither  the  claim  nor 
the  wish  to  interfere/'  he  "  completed  his  plu^*" 

We  think  it  is  well  that  he  did  so;  lor  the  manner  and  the 
matter  of  the  book  are  both,  in  the  main,  exoeltent.  We  hare  nad 
the  work  with  relish,  and  feel  warranted  in  recommending  it  to  the 
libraries  of  young  men's  societies  and  mechanics'  institutes,  Ac.,  as 
highly  suitable. 

Miseellaneous  Lectures  and  Seviews,     By  Richard  Whatslt, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    London  :  nrker,  Soo,  and  Bourn. 

Thbsb  eight  lectures  and  four  reyievrs  have  lain  upon  our  shelves 
for  a  good  while — we  being  meantime  forgetful  of  our  duty  to  the 
author  and  to  our  readers  of  noticing  this  publication.  The 
general  qualities  end  the  principal  characteristics  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  have  been  so  recently  and  so  ably  appraised  by  the 
author  of  "The  Art  of  B«asoning" — himself  an  acknowledged 
"modem  lo^cian" — that  we  need  make  no  remark  upon  the 
felicitous  lucidity  of  expression,  the  strikingly  homely  but  appro- 
priate similes  and  analogies  he  employs,  or  the  distinct  and 
pertinent  view  he  always  takes  of  the  subject  in  hand.  We  shall 
rather,  as  the  moat  useful  method  for  our  readers,  denote  what 
may  be  found  in  the  book,  so  that,  if  they  should  happen  at  any 
time  hereafter  to  be  in  need  of  the  information  it  contains,  they 
may  know  where  to  find  it.  It  is  impossible  to  make  this  review 
contain  the  essence  of  the  book,  for  it  is  itself  an  essence-^f  much 
thought.  Every  word  of  it  is  carefully  chosen,  and  has  had  the 
whole  intensity  of  a  logician's  mind  turned  upon  it  before  its 
acceptance,  and  the  taste  of  a  rhetorician  employed  in  the  placing 
of  it;  yet  the  whole  is  singularly  unpretending  and  plain. 

Lecture  I.,  on  "  Tlio  Intellectual  and  Moral  Influences  of  the 
Professions  on  the  Character,"  contains  remarks  on  the  clergy, 
medical  men,  and  practitioners  of  the  law.  It  is  a  bad  lead  on. 
It  is  composed  of  a  great  many  extracts  from  the  author's  "  half- 
soul"— Bishop  Coplestone,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  Archbishop 
Whately.  Tliei^e,  however,  are  well  arranged,  and  are  strung 
together  by  many  paragraphs  of  great  force. 

Lecture  II.,  oa  **  The  Origin  of  Civilization."  It  bases  itself  on 
the  fact,  **  that  no  authenticated  instance  can  be  produced  of  savages 
that  ever  did  emerge  unaided  from  that  state;"  and  from  this 
infers  "  that  some  communication  to  man  from  a  Superior  Being — 
in  other  words,  some  kind  of  revelation — ^must,  at  some  time  or 
other,  have  taken  place."  There  is  no  such  thing,  he  contends,  as 
self-civiliaation. 

Lecture  III.,  **  On  Instinct,"  in  which  the  author  selects  for  hxs 
subject  "  a  point  in  which  natural  history  comes  in  contact  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,"  is  "  occupied  rather  in 
proposing  questions  for  consideration  than  in  answenng  questions  {* 
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is  Tery  able,  and,  in  the  antbor'a  sense  (p.  62),  unsatisfactory ;  bat 
bere  a^ain  two-tbirds  of  tbe  lecture  eoasists  of  extracts  from  tbe 
Arcbbiibop's  published  works. 

Lfctare  IV.,  on  "Dr.  Puley's  Works,"  consists  of  critical 
remarks  by  one  who  possesses  many  of  tbe  cbaracteristics  of  mind 
by  wbicb  Paley  was  distinguished — clearness,  moderation,  plain- 
ness of  speech,  and  directness  of  purpose. 

Lecture  V.  is  on  **  The  Present  State  of  Egypt,"  and  the  par- 
ticulars contained  in  it  were  **  learned  from  some  friends  who  nave 
lately  been  residing  in  Egypt,"  and  are,  therefore,  trustworthy  and 
interesting.  We  could  not,- by  extract,  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  matter  of  which  the  lecture  consists,  but  we  can  vouch  for  its 
cmbiKty  to  gratify  and  inform. 

jLecture  Yl.,  on  **  Bacon's  Essays  "  (as  well  as  Lecture  IV.),  has 
been  to  a  certain  extent  superseded  by  sej>arate  works  on  these 
topics  issued  by  the  author.  But  both  contain  much  to  profit  the 
students  of  these  thinkers.  The  remarks  on  Bacon's  small  but 
compact  book  of  thoughts  are  so  valuable,  that  we  cannot  too 
strongly  impress  the  advisability  of  a  perusal  of  them  upon  the 
readers  of  this  notice.  Wo  feel  inadequate  to  abridge  the  in- 
structive material  in  this  lecture;  and  yet  there  are  so  many 
excellent  things  in  it,  that  we  feel  constrained  to  cull  a  passage 
here  and  there,  that  those  who  taste  may  haste  to  avail  themselves 
of  farther  supplies. 

It  is  ft  remark  tost  I  liare  beard  highly  applauded,  that  a  clear  id^a  ia  generAlIj 
a  little  idea;  fto*  there  are  not  a  few  penioni  who  OKtimate  the  depth  of  thought  as 
•n  un»kilfal  eje  would  cetlinnte  the  depth  of  water.  ^luddy  w^ter  ia  apt  to  be 
RQppoecd  deeper  thrni  it  ia,  because  you  cannot  see  to  the  bottom;  very  cieiir  water, 
on  tbeoootrmry,  will  always  seem  leas  deep  than  it  ie,  both  from  tbe  well-known 
law  of  refractioo,  and  also  because  it  ia  so  thorouehly  penetrated  by  tbe  sight 
Men  faney  that  an  idea  must  have  been  always  obvious  to  everj  one,  when  they 
find  H  ao  plainly  presented  to  the  mind,  thut  every  one  can  eaaily  take  it  in.  An 
cxplaoattOD  that  is  perfectly  clear,  fstisfactory,  and  simple,  often  cansea  tbe  uore- 
wing  to  forget  that  they  had  needed  iinj  explanation  at  all  (page  145).  A  large 
proportioo  of  Bacon's  works  has  b«en  in  grant  measure  superaeded,  chietiy  through 
tbe  influence  exerted  by  those  works  themselves;  fur,  the  more  satisfat-tory  and 
effectual  is  the  refutation  of  some  prevailing  errorx,  and  theesiabli»hment  ot  some 
philosophical  principles  that  had  be«n  overlooked,  the  less  need  ia  there  to  resort. 
&r  popular  use,  to  the  arguments  by  which  this  has  been  tffrcted.  Thej  are  like 
tbe  trenchea  and  batteries  by  which  a  bciieged  town  h^s  been  asMsiled,  and  which 
are  abandoned  aaaoon  as  the  capture  has  been  effected  (psge  146). 

The  prevailing  fault  among  philoeoph^ni  in  Baoffu's  time,  and  long  before,  was 
histy,  careless,  and  scanty  otimervation,  and  the  want  of  oopions  and  patient  expert- 
nent  On  supposed  facta  not  carefully  a»certaine>1,  and  often  f>n  mere  bsheleaa 
eoojecinre,  they  proceeded  to  reason,  often  very  closely  and  ingeniously;  forgetting 
that  no  architectural  skill  in  a  aupeistructure  will  give  it  greater  tirmneas  than  the 
fenndation  on  which  it  rests;  and  thus  they  of  course  failed  of  arriving  at  true 
oimeiusiona;  for  the  moat  accurate  lOMSooing  is  of  no  avail,  if  you  have  not  well- 
established  fiuta  and  prinoiplea  to  start  from  (page  147).  If  Bacon  had  lived  in  the 
presant  day,  I  am  convinced  he  would  have  made  his  chief  complaint  against  un* 
loethodixed  iuquiry,  and  careless  and  illogical  reasoning;  certainly,  ha  would  not 
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have  complttiDed  of  Duilccttcs  as  comipting  philosophy.  To  f;aard  now  azainit  tbs 
evils  preralent  in  his  time,  would  be  to  fortifj  a  town  agamst  battering-famaizisttid 
of  aeuiust  cannon  (page  149). 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  premise,  in  reference  to  the  title  of  **  Essaysi''  that  it 
has  been  considerably  changed  in  its  application  since  the  dsys  of  Bacon.  By  an 
JBesay  was  meant,  according  to  the  obvious  and  natural  seoae  of  the  word,  a  alMlfat 
sketch,  to  be  filled  np  by  the  reader; — brief  hinta  deeignad  to  be  followed  oiit,«- 
loQse  thoagh<s  on  some  subject,  thrown  out  witboot  much  regularity,  but  aafficieot 
to  suggest  further  inquiries  and  reflection.  Any  more  elaborate,  regular,  and 
finhihed  composition,  such  as  in  our  days  often  bears  the  title  of  an  **eH8ay,"  our 
ancestors  called  a  treatise,  tractate,  dissertation,  or  discourse.  But  the  mom  un- 
pretending title  of  "  essay  "  has  in  grest  measure  superseded  those  others  which 
were  formerly  in  use,  and  more  strictly  sppmpriate.  I  have  adverted  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, because  it  ought  to  l>e  remembered,  that  an  essay,  in  the  strict  and  ori- 
ginal  seose  of  the  word — an  essay  such  as  Baeon*8 — was  designed  to  be  snggeetive 
of  further  remarks  and  reflections,  and,  in  short,  to  Belt  the  reader  a-'tkkUtmf  «■ 
the  subject  (page  151). 

The  foregoini;  extracts  prove  how  usefully  annotation  and  remark 
may  be  employed  upon  the  works  of  our  great  authors,  when  minds 
made  acute  by  nature  and  culture  apply  themselves  to  the  task. 

Lecture  YII.  treats  of  **  The  Jews,"  in  their  relations  to  the  Chris- 
tian evidences.  Its  spirit  and  aim  may  be  inferred  from  the  two 
following  passafses — "  If  any  educated  and  intelligent  person  were 
asked,  What  is  the  most  extraordinary  nation  that  exists,  or  ever  did 
exist,  on  earth  P  he  could  hardly  fail  to  answer,  that  it  is  the  people 
commonly  called  Jews.'*  "  If  any  one,  ^ot  ignorant  of  history,  were 
asked,  "VV  no  was  the  most  remarkable  pei'son  that  ever  existed,  and 
who  produced  the  most  important,  and  wonderful,  and  lasting  changes 
in  the  world  ?  he  could  hardly  fail — even  though  he  were  an  Atheist 
-—to  answer  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  that  person.  Kightly  or 
wrongly  a  Jew  did  change  the  religion  of  all  the  most  enlightened 
portion  of  mankind." 

Lecture  YIIL,  **  On  the  Supposed  Dangers  of  a  Little  Learoing,'* 
IB  safe  and  judicious  ;  e.  g.,  '*  It  is  impossible  to  have  more  than  a 
very  *  little  learning ' — ^in  comparison  to  what  we  have  to  remam 
ignorant  of!"  If  *'  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  you  wifl 
have  to  keep  people  in  a  perfect  state  of  idiotcy  in  order  to  aToid 
that  danger."  "  A  little  light  is  only  dangerous  to  those  who  walk 
on  boldly  in  the  twilight — to  those  who  do  not  see  where  they  tr«ad. 
But  I  would  say.  Seek  not  to  remedy  the  danger  by  blincUn^  the 
eyes."  "  'J  he  experience  of  some  persons  resembles  the  leamini^  of 
a  man  who  has  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  great  many  books  without 
having  ever  learned  to  read." — "  Be  not  deterred,  therefore,  I  would 
say,  by  the  dread  of  being  called  smatterers,  from  seeking  a  little 
knowledge  where  more  is  not  wit.hin  your  reach ;  only  take  care 
not  to  over-estimate  your  knowledge,  be  it  great  or  small.*' 

The  Beview  on  "Emigration  to  Canada,"  republished  from  a 
Quarterly  of  1820,  does  not  ^eem  to  us  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
volume,  and  we  think  we  are  justified  by  our  author  in  our  opinion. 
"  If  we  were  asked  what  is  the  principal  thing  wanted  [in  regard  to 
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Emigration]  we  ihould  reply  (as  Demosthenea  did  concerning  action 
in  Otatorj)  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite  is  information** 
How  great  is  the  change  in  the  world  and  its  emigration  fields 
since  1820,  and  how  little  serviceable  can  the  information  of  that 
date  suit  the  times  and  the  conditions  under  which  we  live,  and 
Canada  exists. 

The  second  Beriew, "  On  Traniportation,"  is  a  very  able  statement 
of  the  question  against  convict  colonies,  and  as  it  is  now  nearly 
thirty- five  years  in  type,  it  is  interesting  as  showing  the  keen  far- 
sishtedness  of  the  author.  Debaters  on  this  subject  should  study 
Whately  "  on  Transportation." 

The  third  Review,  on  "  Modem  Novels,"  is  readable,  and  defenda 
l3ie  literature  of  romance  well.  It  had  the  repute,  on  its  appearance, 
of  being  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  fourth  ]^eview  is  also  thirty-five  years  old ;  and  as  it  takes  for 
a  subject  "The  Juvenile  Library,"  on  which  more  changes  have 
occurred  than  in  anything  else  except  travelliog,  we  think  it  is  almost 
too  late  in  the  day  for  republication.  Here  and  there  it  contains  a 
good  idea,  but  the  acutenesses  of  the  Archbishop  have  surbly  all  been 
editorially  deleted — for  they  are  very  rare. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  serves  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
range,  activity,  and  keenness  of  Richard  of  Dublin — but  few  parts  of 
it  lifl  bis  fame  higher  than  it  was  before  its  publication,  and  some  of 
it  will  act  as  a  drag. 

Uiilitariamsm,     By  John  Stuabt  Mill.     London:    Parker, 

Son,  and  Bourn. 

JoRK  Stuabt  Mill,  the  son  of  the  friend,  and  himself  the  pupil, 
or  rather  disciple,  of  Bcntliam,  enters  in  this  book  upon  an  expla- 
nation of  that  •*  ism  "  to  which  he  ferst  applied  a  popular  title — 
UtiUtarianism.  It  consists  of  five  chapters,  **  reprinted  from 
Fra$er8  Magazine t*  uniform  in  size  and  typography  with  the  same 
author's  "  Dissertations  and  Diseus«<ions,"  to  which  it  forms  a  sort 
of  supplement.  It  opens  with  a  chapter  of  "  General  Remarks." 
This  IS  full  of  wise  payings ;  such  as  the  following,  viz, :-  "The 
truths  which  are  ultimately  accepted  as  the  first  principles  of  a 
science  are  really  the  last  results  of  metaphysical  analysis,  prac- 
tised on  the  elementarv  notions  with  which  the  science  is  con- 
versant; and  tbeir  relation  to  the  science  is  not  that  of  foundation 
to  an  edifice,  but  of  roots  to  a  tree,  which  may  perform  their  office 
eopually  well,  though  they  be  never  dug  down  to  and  exposed  to 
the  light "  (p.  2). 

Chapter  ll.  treats  of  "\Miat  Utilitarianism  is;"  and  the  fol- 
lowing definition  is  givfen,  viz., — "  The  creed  which  ac^cepts  as  the 
foundation  of  morals,  utility,  or  the  greatest  happiness  principle ; 
holds  that  actions  are  right  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  promote 
happiness — wrong,  as  they  tend  lo  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness. 
By  nappinesB  is  intended  pleasure,  and  the  absence  of  pain ;  by 
onhappmesB,  pain,  and  the  privation  of  pleasure  "  (p.  10). 
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"According  to  the  greatest  happineM  principle,  as  abore  ex* 
plained,  the  ultimate  end,  with  reu^renco  to  and  for  the  sake  of 
which,  all  other  things  are  desirable  (whether  we  are  considering 
our  own  good  or  that  of  other  people),  is  an  existence  exempt,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  pain,  and  as  rich  as  possible  in  enjoyments, 
both  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality ;  the  test  of  quality,  and  the 
rule  for  measuring  it  against  quantity,  being  the  preference  felt  by 
those  who,  in  their  opportunities  of  experience,  to  which  must  be 
added  their  habits  of  self-consciousness  and  self-observation,  are 
best  furnished  with  the  means  of  comparison.  This  being,  according 
to  the  Utilitarian  view,  the  end  of  human  action,  is  necessarily  also 
the  standard  of  morality ;  which  may,  accordingly,  be  defined,  the 
rules  and  precepts  for  human  conduct,  by  the  observance  of  which 
an  existence,  such  as  has  been  described,  might  be,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  secured  to  all  mankind ;  and  not  to  them  only,  but, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  things  admit,  to  the  whole  sentient  creation  " 
(p.  17). 

"  In  the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  read  the  complete 
spirit  of  the  Ethics  of  Utility  "  (p.  24). 

Chapter  III.  contains  an  exposition  of  "  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
the  prmciple  of  Utility,*'  and  places  it  in  the  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  humanity,  fellow-sympathy,  and  the  sense  of  duty  thence  arising. 
It  is  full  of  excellent  criticism. 

The  subject  of  Chapter  IV.  is,  "Of  what  Sort  of  Proof  the  Principle 
of  Utility  IS  susceptible."  In  this  chapter  he  sa^s,  **  To  be  incapaols 
of  proof  by  reasoning  is  common  to  all  first  principles ;  to  the  first 
premises  of  our  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  those  of  our  conduct "  (p.  51). 
"  The  Utilitarian  doctrine  is,  that  happiness  is  desirable,  and  the 
only  thing  desirable  as  an  end ;  all  other  things  being  only  desirable 
as  means  to  that  end  "  (p.  51).  "  The  ingrecuents  of  happiness  are 
very  various,  and  each  of  them  is  desirable  in  itself,  and  not  merely 
when  considered  as  swelling  an  aggregate."  ..."  They  are 
desired,  and  desirable,  in  ana  for  themselves  ;  besides  being  means, 
they  are  a  part  of  the  end  "  (p.  53).  '*  Happiness  is  not  an  abstract 
idea,  but  a  concrete  whole ;  and  these  are  some  of  its  parts  '*  (p.  55). 
"  If  human  nature  is  so  coustituted  as  to  desire  nothing  which  is  not 
either  a  part  of  happiness  or  a  means  of  happiness,  we  can  have  no 
other  proof,  and  we  require  no  other,  thot  tne«e  arc  the  oolj  things 
desirable.  If  so,  happiness  is  the  sole  end  of  human  action,  and 
the  promotion  of  it  the  test  by  which  to  judge  of  all  human  con- 
duct; from  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  it  must  be  the 
criterion  of  morality,  since  a  part  is  included  in  the  whole  '*  (p.  57). 

Chapter  V.  traces  "the  connexion  between  Justice  and  Utility." 
"  One  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  doctrine 
that  utility  or  happiness  is  the  criterion  of  right  and  uTong,  ha^ 
been  drawn  from  the  idea  of  Justice  ^*  (p.  61).  "  People  find 
it  diflScult  to  see  in  Justice  only  a  particular  kind  or  branch  of 
general  utility,  and  think  that  its  superior  biuding-^orce  requires  a 
totally  difierent  origin  "  (p.  62).    "  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  idSe  mire,  the  primitiye  element,  in  the  formation  of  the 
notion  of  Justice,  wa«  conformity  to  law"  (p.  69).  "  It  is  a  part  of 
the  notion  of  Duty  in  every  one  of  its  formR,  that  a  person  may 
rightfully  be  compelled  to  fulfil  it.  Dutv  is  a  thing  which  may  he 
exacted  from  a  person  as  one  exacts  a  deht.  Unless  we  think  that 
it  may  be  exacted  from  him,  we  do  not  call  it  his  duty  "  (p.  71). 
*' Justice  implies  something  which  it  is  not  only  right  to  do,  and 
wrong  not  to  do,  but  which  some  individual  person  can  claim  from 
us  as  his  moral  right "  (p.  73).  "  Two  essential  ingredients  in  the 
sentiment,  of  Justice  are  the  desire  to  punish  a  person  who  has  done 
harm,  and  the  knowledge  or  belief  that  there  is  some  definite  indi- 
vidual or  individuali  to  whom  harm  has  been  done"  (p.  75).  "It 
is  natural  to  resent,  and  to  repel  or  retaliate  any  harm  done  or 
attempted  against  ourselves,  or  against  those  with  whom  we 
sympathize  "  (p.  75).  "The  idea  of  Justice  supposes  two  things  ; 
a  rule  of  conduct,  and  a  sentiment  which  sanctions  the  rule.  The 
first  must  be  supposed  common  to  all  mankind,  and  intended  for 
their  good.  The  other  (the  sentiment)  is  a  desire  that  punishment 
may  be  sufiered  by  those  who  infringe  the  rule.  There  is  involved, 
in  addition,  the  conception  of'  some  definite  person  who  sufiers  by 
the  infringement ;  whose  rights  (to  use  the  exp^ression  appropriated 
to  the  case)  are  violated  by  it.  And  the  sentiment  of  «nistice  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be,  the  animal  desire  to  repel  or  retaliate  a  hnrt  or 
damage  to  oneself,  or  to  those  with  whom  one  sympathizes,  widened 
so  as  to  include  all  persons,  by  the  human  capacity  of  enlarged 
sympathy,  and  the  human  conception  of  intelligent  self-interest. 
From  thf  latter  elements  the  feeling  derives  its  morality ; — from 
the  former,  its  peculiar  impresaiveness  and  energy  of  self-assertion  " 
(p.  78).  *'  The  interest  involved  is  that  of  security  to  every  one's 
feelings,  the  most  vital  of  all  interests"  (p.  79). 

'•  Is,  then,  the  difference  between  the  Just  and  the  Expedient 
a  merely  imaginary  distinction  P  Have  mankind  been  under  a  delu- 
sion in  thinking  that  Justice  is  a  more  sacred  thing  than  Policy,  and 
that  the  latter  ought  only  to  be  listened  to  after  the  former  has  been 
satisfied?  By  no  means!"  .  .  .  *' Justice  is  a  name  for  certain 
classes  of  moral  rules,  which  concern  the  essentials  of  human  well- 
being  more  nearly,  and  are,  therefore,  of  more  absolute  obligation, 
than  any  other  rules  for  the  guidance  of  life ;  and  the  notion  which 
we  have  found  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  Justice,  that  of  a 
right  residing  in  an  individual,  testifies  to  this  more  binding  obliga- 
tion" (p.  87).  "  The  principle,  therefore,  of  ^ving  to  each  what  they 
deserve,  that  is,  good  for  t^ood,  as  well  as  evil  for  evil,  is  not  only  in- 
cluded within  the  idea  of  Justice,  as  we  have  defined  it,  but  is  a 
proper  object  of  that  intensity  of  sentiment  which  places  the  Just, 
m  human  estimation,  above  the  simply  expedient"  (p.  90).  **  Justice 
remaiuB  the  appropriate  name  for  certain  social  utilities,  which  are 
vastly  more  important,  and  therefore  more  absolute  and  imperative, 
than  any  others  are  as  a  class  (though  not  more  so  than  others  may 
be  in  particular  cases) ;  and  wnich,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  aa  well  as 
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naturally  are,  guarded  by  a  sentizoent  not  only  different  in  de^i^reer 
but  also  in  kind;  distingiUBhed  firom  the  milder  feeling  wbidL 
attaches  to  the  mere  idea  of  promoting  human  pleasure  or  coDTeni- 
ence,  at  once  by  the  more  definite  nature  of  its  commands,  and  bj 
the  sterner  character  of  its  sanctions  "  (p.  96), 

A  reader  possessed  of  constructiye  thinking  power  may,  we  think, 
from  the  analysis  now  given  of  this  important  and  able  disquisition, 
be  readily  able  to  form  a  conception  ot  its  ralue  and  ability,  while 
the  less  capable  reader  may,  from  the  dogmatic  definitions  and 
forms  in  which  the  thoughts  are  cast,  acquire  a  notion  of  the  edn- 
oatiye  yalue  a  perusal  of  it  would  be  to  him.  It  is  such  a  work  as 
only  a  gentleman,  a  logician,  a  statesmanly  minded  philosopher  could 
have  written — as  only  J.  S.  Mill  could  have  given  to  the  public. 

John  Stuart  Mill  occupies  a  place  almost  unique  in  British 
society.  He  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis— 
1806— and  was  in  a  great  measure,  we  believe,  privately  educated 
by  his  father,  the  Historian  of  India,  whose  opinions  on  Edueaium 
have  been  so  ably  stated  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  so 
amply  illustrated  in  the  upbringing  of  his  son.  Mr.  Mill  has  never 
disdained  any  vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  his  ideas,  and  has  never 
been  without  the  means  of  impressing  the  public  by  his  thoughts. 
His  Indian  service  connection,  and  the  security  of  the  material 
elements  of  life  and  comfort  it  supplied,  made  him  independent  of 
literary  labour  as  an  agent  of  life,  and  hence  he  was  able  to  utter 
his  opinions  in  his  own  way,  and  upon  his  own  terms.  Inheriting,  one 
might  almost  say,  his  father's  and  Bentham's  position  in  the  philo- 
sophical world,  ne  has  held  together  the  banded  youths  who  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  great  master,  while  he  has  pushed  into  far-spread 
circles  of  thought  the  mastery  of  his  sin^lar  mind.  Whately  and 
Whewell  are  older  men  (so  also  was  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton),  but  we 
question  if  they  together  could  assemble  as  extensive  and  iufluential 
a  disciple-band  around  them  as  Mill  could — were  all  those  who  owe 
submission  to  his  great  mind  collected — ^though  they  have  enjoyed 
much  more  ample  and  authoritative  means  of  securing  discip&lup, 
from  their  academic  status,  influence,  and  office. 

Buckle  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mill ;  Professor  Alexander  Baui, 
of  Aberdeen,  has  taken  the  views  of  the  Kensingtonian  sage  to  the 
college  halls  that  rise  beside  the  Dee ;  Henry  Fawoetthas  leavened 
Cambridge  with  his  doctrines.  David  Masson  has  bound  his  own 
strong-thewed  mind  to  the  yoke  of  this  thinker ;  Charles  Bray,  of 
Coventry,  yields  him  much  homage ;  G.  H.  Lewes  has  had  his  mind 
strongly  influenced  by  the  great  logician ;  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
though  now  striving  to  work  out  a  pathway  of  his  own,  has  had  his 
thoughts  thoroughly  sufiused  by  the  treatines  of  the  foremost  utili- 
tarian of  the  time ;  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that,  at  bottom,  the 
eflects  of  a  close  study  of  Mr.  Mill's  works  may  be  noticed  in  ilus 
writings  of  Mr.  Neil,  althouKh  he  perseveringly  endeavours  to  instil 
into  ma  readers  tbe  real  subordmation  of  utilitarianism  to  a  bolter 
force.    These  men  hold  the  foremost  rank  as  thinkers  in  the  philo- 
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aopIuoRl  world.  tHeir  opinions  permeate  and  affect  large  masses  of  men» 
their  words  are  greeted  as  the  expressions  of  forcible  and  free  spirits 
—whose  eyes  have  swept  the  vast  expanse  of  the  field  of  specula- 
tion. Few  of  them,  we  presume,  would  hint  a  doubt  as  to  the  high 
plaoe  Mr.  Mill  holds  in  their  rejEjard.  As  a  Moralist,  a  Logician,  a 
LegisIatiTe  thinker,  an  Economist,  his  opinions  are  quoted  by  men 
of  all  parties,  from  the  Yes  try  meeting,  and  the  Debating  Society, 
to  the  House  of  Convocation,  and  the  Great  Councils  of  the  nation 
•-although  Mr.  Mill  never  mixed  in, public  life.  Can  there  be 
higher  praise  P 

An  JSxpofition  of  ike  JSpUile  to  ike  Romans,  on  ike  Prineiplee  of 
Seripiure  Parallelism.  By  John  Howabd  Hinton,  M.A. 
London :  Houlston  and  Wright,  1863. 

SncPLT  to  say  that  this  is  a  good  book  would  but  feebly  express 
its  worth.  It  is  a  very  good  book  indeed.  We  have  not  met  with 
its  like  before.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  explained  by  its  title,  but 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  know  little  about  Biblical  exegesis, 
a  word  or  two  may  be  needful. 

A  similarity  of  expression  in  a  single  verse,  or  sometimes  running 
through  a  number  of  yerses  in  the  Bible,  is  what  is  called  Scripture 
parallelism.  The  Psalms  are  full  of  illustrations;  the  style  of 
writing  is  more  adapted  for  it,  though,  as  Mr.  Hinton  shows  ns,  it 
is  by  no  means  conhned  to  poetical  works. 

"  Whj  do  th€lieathen  n^e^ 
And  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thiDg?*'-*Faalin  ii.  1. 

**  My  voice  sbalt  Then  bear  in  the  morning,  0  Lord; 
In  the  moming  will  I  direct  mj  prajer  noto  Thee,  and  will  look  ap.^'-^Psalm  v.  3. 

These  are  instances  of  parallelism,  one  part  of  the  verse  agrees 
in  stracture  with  the  other. 

The  parallelisms  of  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  books  are  the 
easiest  to  d^^tect ;  it  is  when  we  come  to  hara  prose  and  argument 
like  that  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  that  the  difficulty  arises,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  especialljr  in  these  writings  that  the  value  of 
paialleliatic  interpretation  is  felt.  The  following  verse  is  an  ex- 
ample of  parallelism  out  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomaos.    In  the  Eoglish  authorized  version  it  reads  thus : — 

"  And  we  know  that  all  tbinrs  work  together  for  good  to  then  that  love  God,  to 
them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His  parpoee." 

Timnalated  by  Mr.  Hinton  according  to  the  order  of  the  words  in 
the  Greek,  and  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  alternate  parallelism, 
the  verse  reads  as  follows  :— 

*'  We  know  that, 
To  thoae  who  love  God, 
All  things  work  together  for  good, 
•      To  thoae  who  are  called  according  to  Hia  parpoee." 

Mr.  Hinton  anticipates  some  opposition  to  the  liberty  he  has 
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taken  with  the  text,  the  free  tranRlation,  the  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  plan  of  filling  up  with  additional  words  where  the 
sense  seems  to  need  it.  We  think,  however,  he  needs  fear  nothing 
on  that  score ;  at  any  rate,  if  there  be  any  man  whom  the  people 
would  be  willing  to  trust  in  handling  the  word  of  God,  as  a  man 
most  jealous  of  its  integrity,  it  is  Mr.  Hinton  himself. 

We  hope  he  will  write  more  on  the  Scriptures  as  he  has  written  this 
book.  Tncre  are  passages  in  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  besides  the 
difficult  ones  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  we  should  be  elad  to  have 
explained  as  much  to  our  satisfaction.  This  way  of  dealing  with 
Scripture  must  be  one  deserving  more  attention  than  it  has  erer  yet 
receired,  when  it  can  mako  plain  to  an  ordinary  mind  the  meaning  of 
the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  verses  of  the  Ist  cliapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  We  freely  confess  it  was  never  so  clear  to  us  before 
as  it  is  now.  The  verses  are  dealt  with  as  an  introverted  parallelism, 
wherein  the  general  theme  is  stated  in  the  19th  Terse,  the  last  clause 
of  the  20th,  snd  the  first  words  of  the  2l8t.  All  that  goes  between 
is  the  proof  by  which  this  theme  is  sustained. 

To  those  lii'hose  duty  it  is  to  teach  others,  the  book  before  us 
is  likely  to  prove  a  great  help.  There  are  two  ways  of  teaching: 
one  is  in  skimming  the  surface  of  what  the  Bible  contains  as  we  have 
it  in  the  English,  divided  into  chapters  and  verses ;  the  other  is  to 
break  through  all  these  things,  which  are  merely  for  convenience, 
and  study  the  spirit  of  the  inspired  writers  in  their  own  language, 
and  independentlv  of  any  of  the  mere  prejudices  which  fetter  so 
many  people.  We  say  to  all,  ministers  and  laymen  alike,  Buy  Mr. 
Hinton's  Dook,  and  when  you  have  bought  it,  carefully  read  it. 

J.  H«G. 


ThB    CONTBOVBBSIAIIST    WOBTHT     OF    AdMIBATIOH. — I    WOUld 

rather  meet  with  a  true  philosopher,  a  considerative  mind*-one 
that  hath  searched  and  examined,  one  that  hath  thought  upon  and 
submitted  things  to  discussion — I  had  rather  he  in  that  man's  com- 
pany than  in  his  that  will  entertain  me  with  delights  of  sense.  For 
to  please  the  mind,  to  satisfy  a  man's  understanding — ^this  is  worthy 
of  a  man — this  is  entertainment. — Rev,  Benjamin  Whieheot,  Provost 
of  Kings  College,  Cambridge  (1610—1683). 

Bbadino. — It  will  be  found  more  nutritious  to  digest  a  page^than 
to  devour  a  volume. — Lord  Macaulay, 

Abt  of  Lbabnino. — The  true  art  of  learning  is  to  attempt  but 
little  at  a  time ;  the  widest  excursions  of  the  mind  are  mside  by 
short  flights  frequently  repeated ;  the  most  lofty  fabrics  of  science 
are  formed  by  the  continued  accumulation  of  single  propoaitions. 
— Locke, 
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Si^e  C0pit. 


OUGHT    SIB   GEOBGE    GBEY*S    PBI80N    MINISTEBS   BILL   TO 

BBGOMK    LAW? 

•verjthing  withheld  from  thdr  n«igb- 
bourt  in  theM  dsjt  of  libertj  and 
freedom  of  thought;  other  prindples 
than  bigotiy  and  MlfishDen  moat  rale 
oar  ooDdoct—B.  D.  Bobjbnt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proviaioiiA 
of  the  Priaoa  Minlaten  BiU  are  aimplf 
ia  acoordaooe  with  the  diotetcBof  oon^ 
mon  joBtioe.  A  hrgp  propoitifln  of  the 
crimimds  in  onr  jails  and  Iwnses  of 
detention  are  profeesedlj  of  the  Boman 
Catholio  penaaaion.  Whether  their 
religbn  is  of  what  is  called  a  Tital 
nature  or  not,  it  is  not  for  ns  to  inqnire 
too  closelj.  We  ought  not  to  set  onr- 
selree  to  jndge  what  anj  olass  of  men 
really  are  in  the  heart;  we  ooght  to 
ha^e  charity  eooogh  to  admit  that  they 
believe  thenuelves  to  be  what  they  pro- 
fess. Now  we  all  know  that,  of  all  the 
Tarioos  religions  bodies  in  existence, 
the  Boman  Catholics  are  the  most  stnb- 
bom  in  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
hold  their  own  opinions.  It  is  the 
bonnden  dnty  of  the  State,  as  long  as  it 
reoogniies  the  propriety  oif  aidinc  reli- 
gion at  all,  to  provide  for  the  religions 
instmotioa  of  its  social  hostagss,  the 
criminals.  That  rsligions  instrnotion 
ought  to  be  that  which  is  the  bert 
suited  to  meet  the  requirements,  and 
even  the  pr^ndices  of  those  unfortu- 
nate people.  It  is  the  GathoUo  priest 
alone  who  is  able  to^  in  aoy  manner, 
have  a  beneficial  effioot  upon  the  criod- 
nals  for  whose  benefit  tne  bill  under 
consideration  ia  £ramed;  and  the  State  is 
only  doiog  ita  duty  in  authorising  thoeft 
ministrations  that  alone  can  produce 
any  good  upon  the  minds  of  the  Catholio 
prisoners.  Tbs  offlces  of  the  ordinary 
prison  chaplain  are  and  cannot  but  be 
received  with  indifference  and  disdain 
by  those  who  have  all  their  lives 
been  taught  to  regard  the  religion  of 
2  K 


I  FBBL  it  to  be  my  duty  to  go 
in  for  the  affirmative  of  this  question 
— ^for  more  reasons  than  the  space 
allowed  in  this  serial  will  grant  me 
time  to  elucidate;  but  the  chief  one  is 
freedom.  The  great  lessons  of  the  past 
show  that  it  is  only  by  giving  liberty 
of  conscience,  in  matters  pertaining 
to  religion,  that  Bngland  has  risen  to 
the  power  and  position  she  now  happily 
enjoys.  The  present  is  not  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  Boman  Catholio  reli- 
gioD  b  fight  or  wrong,  whether  it  pro- 
pagates error  or  truth ;  but  whether,  as 
a  part  of  the  English  nation,  members 
of  that  persuasion  have  not  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  those  of 
the  State  Church.  As  a  sincere  Pro- 
testant, I  believe  the  Boman  Catholic 
doctrinea  to  be  false;  yet,  ss  a  sincere 
PiDtaitant  Dissenter,  I  accord  to  all 
sects  or  creeds  the  same  right  to  wor- 
ship God  as  their  consciences  dictate,  as 
I  daim  for  myself.  It  is  admitted 
by  all  parties  conversant  with  the  facts, 
that  ths  greatest  proportion  of  our 
criminals  either  profess  the  Bomsn 
Catholic  faith,  or  no  faith  at  all;  why, 
then,  should  they  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  ministrations  of  their  priests? 
And,  furthermore,  why  should  the 
prients  not  receive  some  remuneration? 
Let  the  supporters  of  Orangeiam  prove 
the  fallacy  of  granting  thia  liberty,  if 
they  can.  The  bill  introduced  by  Sir 
George  Grey  ia  supported,  I  am  WpJ  ^ 
aay,  by  members  of  both  ^es. — FbLiz. 

Although  neither  a  Boman  Catholic 
nor  a  Dismter,  bnt  a  Churchman,  I  am 
decidedly  In  favour  of  the  bilL  Justice 
demands  it,  fidr  play  ooght  to  secure 
iu  passing,  and  Jealousy  should  be 
entirely  put  asid#.  I  have  no  patience 
with  those  one-Mded  bigots  who  wish 
1863. 
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their  chaplain  himself  as  fulae  and 
heretical ;  and  to  provide  them  with  their 
own  forms  of  worship  and  their  own 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  is  hnt  "  doini; 
nnto  them  what  we  would  they  shoald 
do  nnto  ps." — J.  G.  J. 

"  The  Ubonrer  is  worthy  of  his  hirv," 
whether  he  be  Romanist  or  Protestant. 
If  a  priest  works  for  the  State,  he  onght 
to  be  paid  bj  the  State.  To  take  his 
work  from  him  without  pay  is  robbery 
for  religion's  sake.  There  can  be  no 
ontcry  made  about  propagating  Catho- 
licism, for  the  bill  only  allows  payment 
—or  rather  proposes  to  allow  payment — 
for  actual  work  done  in  visiting  Roman 
Catholic  prisoners.  Nothing  can  be 
fairer  than  to  pay  honestly  for  work 
done.— G.  D.  S. 

iraOATIYB. 

Crime  is  too  vicious  a  thing  to  pnt 
a  bonus  upon.  To  make  a  priest's  pay 
depend  on  the  amount  of  prison  work 
he  has  to  do,  is  placing  an  unnecessary 
temptation  in  the  way  of  a  man  other- 
wise exposed  to  sufficient  temptation. 
The  greater  proportion  of  criminals  pro- 
fess to  be  Catholics,  for  two  reasons : — 
IsL  They  think  it  gratifies  Protestants 
to  throw  blame  upon  the  Church  they 
hAt«,  by  enabling  them  to  point  to  the 
large  amount  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
prison.  2 ad.  They  expect  commisera- 
tion from  Protestants  as  the  misguided 
subjects  of  an  erroneous  faith.  The 
priests  know  these  things  well,  and  this 
bill  would  give  them  a  money  interest 
in  the  increase  of  the  criminal  classes. 
This  won't  do. — Jamkb  J. 

Surely  a  sop  to  Cerberus  is  much 
needed  when  the  Home  Secretary  re- 
quires to  bribe  it  by  throwing  criminal 
visitation  pence  into  the  church  treasury 
of  the  RomaniAt!  and  surely  the  mouth 
of  that  same  Cerberus  must  be  rather 
uncleanly  when  it  accepts  rogue-money 
as  a  bounty!  To  endow  Popery  by 
crime  b  a  stretch  of  statesmanship 
never  attained  before.  Yet,  perhaps, 
like  likes  like  — L.  M.  P. 

When  churches  are  so  ill  off  for  pay- 
ing members  as  to  require  to  haggle 


with  the  State  for  head-money  for  each 
jail-bird,  things  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  claimant  church  pats 
itself  out  of  the  pale  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy.— lONATI  U8. 

Allowing     that    Roman     Catholics 
and  others  have  the  right  to  demand 
paid  prison  ministers  for  members  of 
their  own  persuasion  as   well  as  the 
Church  of  England ;  still,  for  all  that,  it 
is  wrong  on  principle  to  pay  any  prison 
ministers  of  the  Gospel     The  Gospel 
should  be  preached  without  money  and 
without  price.     The  more  this  principle 
is  carried  out,  the  more  earnest  will  the 
men  be  to  do  good  for  goodnets*  sake, 
and  not  with  an  eye  to  mammon.   Jesos 
Christ,  St  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles, 
did  not  require  yearly  salaries  to  prompt 
them  to  visit  prisoners  in  their  cells; 
what  they  did  was  freely  done, — they 
did  it  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
They  could  not  serve  two  masters  well, 
— God  and  lucre.    It  creates  in  man 
mercenary  views,*  he  takes  it  in  a  loaf 
end  fish  light;  he  also  has  an  eye  to 
the  fat  living?  more  than  to  the  good  he 
can  do  his  fellow-man.     Therefore  I 
contend  it  is  wrong,  and  it  ought  not 
to  become  law  to  pay  prison  ministers. 
The  unpaid   local   preachers   of   this 
country,  as  a  rule,  are  the  meet  xealoos 
and  earnest  in  doing  good   of  any  of 
them-     All  ministers  of  any  denomina- 
tien  at  present  have  access  to  prisons 
on  their  respective  members  wishing  to 
see  them      What  more  do  we  require? 
Teaching  at  the  present  day  is  more 
like  a  trade  than  anything  else.     Let 
it  be  the  voluntary  system,  and  then  we 
shall  be  able  to  separate  the  gold  from 
tbe^  dross;    then    ministers    will    be 
serving  their  Master  in  **  spirit  and  in 
truth,**  **  without  money  and  without 
price." — DiooBSEB. 

The  establbbed  religion  of  this  eoootry 
is  Protestantism,  the  principles  of  which 
are  entirely  ant^onisUc  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  would  therefore 
be  unwise,  in  such  a  state  of  matters,  to 
do  anything  which  might  enoourage  the 
pretensions  of  Cathdics.  Such  encou- 
ragement might  in  the  end  prove  dan- 
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/(flrous,  not  only  to  the*  State  cbarohee, 
bat  also  to  the  cauae  of  Pretestantiem 
in  England  and  elaewhere,  as  Rome  will 
be  aatia6ed  with  nothing  short  of  nupre- 
macj  shoald  she  get  fairly  established. 
In  Scotland,  the  bill  is  steadily  opposed 
by  both  Chnrchmen  and  Dissenters,  and 
the  latter  do  not  enjoy  at  present  the 
privileges  proposed  to  be  conferred  on 


Ciitholics.  As  the  law  staod-t,  a  Cathulic 
if  in  prison  m.iy  be  visited  by  a  priest, 
if  the  prisoner  wishes  it;  there  would 
therefore  be  nothing  intolerant  in  reject- 
ing  the  bill  as  at  present  framed.  The 
additional  expense  might  also  be  ad- 
duced as  an  argument  against  the 
passing  of  any  such  measure. — DuN- 

DUEART. 
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QuBsnovs  Rbquibtno  Avswbrs. 

384.  Could  yon  or  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  of  the  follow- 
ing five  ancient  literary  men? — Robert 
of  Bninne,  Orm  or  Ormu,  Wark- 
worth,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Lydgate. — 
Marwood  H. 

385.  Do  yoa  know  of  any  zoological 
msgaziqe,  suitable  for  one  whose  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  is  rather  limited? 
If  yon  or  any  of  your  readers  oonld  re- 
commeod  one,  and  give  a  few  particulars 
concerning  it,  I  should  be  much  obliged. 
^— M.  U« 

AirSWBBS  TO  QUBSTIONB. 

371.  The  following  works  may  be 
read  with  considerable  advantage: — 
La  Harpe*s  "Conn  de  Litt^rature,** 
Pension's  "Aventares  de  T^l^roaque," 
Moliere*B  *'  Comedies,"  Boilean's  **  Sa- 
tires;*' Voltaire*8,  Racine's,  and  Cor* 
neille's  " Tragedies i"  Voltaire's  ''La 
Henriade,"  ^'Histoire  de  Charles  XII," 
'^Hictoire  de  Pierrs-le-Grand ;"  La 
Sage's  **Histoire  de  Gil  Bias."  La 
Bray^'s  "Caraet^res  Moraux."  Ma- 
dame S^vign^a  ^'Lettres,"  Buffon's 
^  Hiatoire  Naturelle,"  Montesquieu's 
**  Eapril  des  Lois,"  La  Roebefonoauld's 
"MaxioM  Morales,"  Chitaaubriand's 
''G^oie  do  Cbristaaniame,"  Bonrda- 
loue's  and  Massitlon's  '*  Sermons," 
Befsqet'a  and  Fl^chier's  '^Oraisoos 
FuD^bres,"  Lamartine'i  "  Histoire  des 
Giroodins,"  B^ranger's  "  Po^mes,^"  &o., 
Thiara'  *' Histoire  dn  Consnlat  et  de 


TEmpire.**     Foremost  among  the  inteU 
leclual  athletie  of  la  belle  France  stand 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  Voltaire; 
but  the  objectionable  principles  these 
two   authors  inculcate  exclude   them 
from  general  admiration.     Among  the 
galaxy  of  living  lUteratevre  oonJ»picu- 
ouftly  shine  Le  Comte  de  Montalembert, 
M»  Gutzot,  M.  Victor  Hngo,  M  Dumas 
The  *«Odes  et  Ballades"  and   ''Les 
Mis^rables"  of    M.    Fran9)is    Victor 
Hugo    deserve    particular    attention 
Cheap  editions  of  many  of  the  works 
here  enumerated  sre  published  by  MM. 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  a  Paris,  and  may  be 
obtained  through  Davies  and  Co.,  1, 
Finch-lane,   Cornhill;  R.  Clarke,  51, 
Threadneedle  street;  —  Turner,  Char- 
lotte -row,  Mansion  House ;  P.  A.  Roq ues, 
51,  High  Holborn,  London.— F.  C.  C. 
379.  Study,   first,  Neil's  "Compo- 
sition and  Elocution;"  then  pass  on  to 
his  '*  Elements  of  Rhetoric;"  perform 
the  exercises  in  the  former  thoroughly ; 
test  the  latter  carefully  by  references 
to  your  daily  reading.    Re«d  Chambers' 
**  Cyclopsdiia  of  English  Literature*' 
one  hour  per  day  thoughtfully,  or,  if 
that  is  too  expensive,  Spalding's  "  Out- 
lines of  a  HiHtory  of  English  Litera- 
ture," orCraik's  **  Mannal  of  English  Li- 
terature;" consult  TVench  on  "  Wordsj" 
and  Crabbe's  "  Dictionary  QfSynimyms." 
After  that,  read  good   authors,  write 
your  opinions  of  them  down,  and  revise 
these  frequently.    When  this  is  done, 
any  iheiig  will  be  easily  treated  by  tlte 
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btudent  in  a  good  style.  But  it  is 
obvious  mach  stnd j  will  be  required :  a 
thoroagh  masterj  of  style  is  tbe  acbiere- 
ment  of  a  life.  All  tbe  past  yolomes 
of  tbe  BfitUk  ConirctfeniaUit  contain 
important  bints  on  tbis  topic.  **  Thesis ** 
sbonld  consnlt  them. — Scrxbb. 

The  acquisition    of   a    good  style 
is  not  easily  obtained,  and  there  is  only 
one  mode  of  acquiring  it,  namely,  of 
reading  the  works  of  the  best  prose 
and  verse  writers,  and  modelling  vour 
style  by  them.    This  is  the  work  of 
some  years,  and  **  Thesis  "  will  find  that 
to  be  a  thorough  scholar  in  the  English 
language  is  not  attainable  without  a 
long  span  of   drudgery.    Concerning 
what  works  to  read,  we  leave  to  his 
own  judgment,  as  he  will    probably 
know  as  well  as  we  do  ;  but  if  he  can- 
not obt«n  the  works  of  Addison,  Ma- 
caulay,  &c.,  let  him  read  everything 
that  comes  in  his  way;  and,  provided  he 
does  not  copy  the  style  of  the  kmer 
class  periodicals,  he  will  do  well.    For 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage we    would  recommend  Adania* 
**  English     Language,"    or    Latham's 
*'  Handbook  of  the  English  Language." 
We  have  read  both,  and  according  to 
the  use  **  Thesis  **  wishes  to  make  of « 
them,  tbej  should  be  applied.    **  The 
English  Language,**  by  Dr.  Adams,  of 
Uoiverftity  College,  Ixmdon,  is  a  work 
we  think  would  answer  **  Thesis* "  pur- 
pose; its  only  fault   is,    perhaps,  its 
omission  of  the  mlet  of  prosody.    Dr. 
Latham's  book  conuins  rather  too  much 
of  what  would  be  to  him  the  more  use- 
less parts  of  the  language;   but  an 
especial  point  in  it  is  oompoMon,    If 
*<  Thesis"  gets  both  of  these  books,  he 
will  know  more  of  tbe  English  language 
than  the  generality  of^people.»llAB- 
WOOD  H. 

381.  We  wish  to  recommend  "A 
Bewildered  Student,**  <*  The  School  His- 
tory  of  England i*  an  ezoellent  book, 
and  one,  we  believe,  that  is  almost  uni- 
versally used.  He  will  not  need  more 
history  than  it  oontains  for  any  ordi- 
nary examination.  With  regard  to 
elementary  science,  he  will  Mi  find  a 


better  or  cheaper  work  than  CasselFs 
**  Popular  Educator,"  which  not  only 
embraces  science,  but  also  several  other 
things  that  would  be  kigkljf  necessary 
for  any  well-informed  person  to  know. 
Should  his  knowledge  already  extend 
beyond  these,  we  have  no  doubt  **  the 
Editor*'  will,  with  his  usual  kindness, 
forward  him  our  address  on  applicattan, 
when  at  any  time  we  shall  be  happy  to 
render  him  all  the  assistanos  in  our 
power. — Mabwooo  H. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Britisk 
CofUrovertialiit  there  are  several 
courses  of  reading  recommended  for 
different  classes  of  students.  To  tbese^ 
and  to  the  papers  on  Self- culture,  Bead- 
ing, and  Study ,whieh  gem  and  jewel  the 
pages  of  this  thinking  man*s  macasins 
in  every  volume,  we  would  rsfcr  £e  in- 
quirer. It  constitutes  of  itself  a  whole 
*- library  of  useful  knowledge.**  But  lest 
our  friend  may  not  have  these  volnmes 
at  hand  at  present— though  we  would 
advise  him  to  become  possessor  of  them 
asi  soon  as  possible — ^we  shall  advise  a 
very  brief  course  hersu 

ReUgion.—Tnu  Biblb,  read  with 
a  Bible  cyelopsdia,  and  oonsalted  by 
aid  of  a  ooncordanoe— <2a%. 

£riflory.— Charles  Knighfa  *'Eng. 
land;"  Badie's  "Early  Oriental  His- 
tory,"  GroW*s  "Greece;"  Uerivale's 
''Bomef  6ihbon*s<*  Decline  and  Pall  f 
Bonneohoee's  *'Franee;"  Spelding's 
**  Italy;**  and  Prssoott^  BobertsoQ*s 
**  America.'' 

flciswofl.^Lardner%  ^Moaeam  ef 
Science  and  Art" 

(TsMrol  I«tovrtHre.->Popsre  '•Ho- 
rner," Dryden's  ''Tirgil,*  Shak- 
spere,  Wright's  ''Daote,*  Lvrcsf 
*«  Lifb  of  Goethe,"  Gfiawold's  '^  INieisef 
America,'*  CbambenP  **  GyekipsBdia 
of  Literatnrs,"  Bums,  aod  Mooire;  the 
novels  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thadmmy, 
Defoe,  Fielding,  ftc;  the  British 
essayists;  meden  poets  aeeordiag  to 
taste. 

This  eourseef  reading,  wUoh  (ex* 
cspt  the  ibst)  might  be  acccmplislied 
In  two  years  by  tM  judidoea  employ- 
ment  of  two  hmmiMr 
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for  abstnct-raaking,  renewing,  mnderi- 
tidsm, — would  maJce  a  itadent  paas 
fiur  muster  among  men  generallj  well 
read.  In  oar  daj  it  is  impoesible  to  be 
komo  mtma  Ubri  /  nor  was  the  eajing 
ever  intended  to  have  a  literal  applica- 
tion or  nee.  The  phraae  h  onlj  a  for- 
cible wajof  naming  athoroughatudMt — 
one  who  eo  nsea  each  book  as  if  there 
were  no  other,  and  bo  masters  the  whole 
meaning  and  relations  of  its  contents. 
Every  Ubrary  shonld  contain  a  diction- 
ary and  a  biographical  dictionary; 
every  work  read  sbonld  be  read  after 
gaining  as  mnch  knowledge  of  the 
writer's  age  and  dmngs  as  possible;  and 
all  words  not  readily  and  accurately 
familiar  oogbt  to  be  sought  in  the 
lexicon,  and  the  several  meanings  there 
given  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the 
word  in  the  sentezice,  until  the  right 
signification  has  been  diiicovered. 
Earnest  and  thorough  (not  limited) 
study  is  the  great  need  of  the  present 
day. — B.  M.  A. 

382.  The  choioe  of  a  college  really 
is  not  of  much  importance  with  respect 
to  the  advantages  they  afford  for  men 
who  go  out  in  the  poll,  or  take  but  an 
ordinary  degree.  Trinity,  perhaps,  is 
the  best,  and  offers  every  advantage 
that  the  smaller  ones  do,  jet  it  is  rather 
more  expensive.  John's  is  the  cheapeat, 
yet  it  is  looked  down  upon,  and  its  men 
aft  considered  a  shade  lower  than  those 
of  other  colleges.  Queen's  and  Catha- 
rine Hall  should  be  avoided  for  the 
same  reason.  Trinity  Hall  is  expensive. 
The  other  colleges,  as  far  as  I  know,  vary 
but  little  in  their  advantages  or  ex- 
penses. If  N.  &  hopes  to  take  honours, 
either  mathematical  or  classical,  there 
may  be  some  little  advantage  in  the 
choice,  but,  judging  from  his  ignorance 
of  anivenity  intelUgence,  I  presume  ho 


has  not  bad  that  early  training  which  is 
absoIuUiy  necessary  to  a  high  place  in 
the  classical;  as  for  the  mathematical 
tripos,  I  cannot  speak  so  definitely,  but, 
knowing  the  severe  competition  for 
high  places  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
classical,  I  should  think  early  train- 
ing is  almost  ss  necessary;  though  I 
hear  that  mathematics  are  **  fagged**  up 
much  more  readilj  :  and  as  to  low 
plaoes^say  third  classes — the  position 
is  nut  worth  the  str^n  that  it  would 
cost  one  who  enters  late  into  the  arena. 
But  to  answer  R.  S.8  queutious  in 
order: — 1.  I  would  recommend  Pem- 
broke, St.  Peter's,  or  Jesus*.  2.  The 
expenses  as  estimated  by  Latham  are- 
lowest  estimate,  £125;  average,  £180; 
higbctft  estimate,  £250  per  year.  3.  A 
pull  man,  or  an  ordinary  degree  man, 
can  obtain  his  decree  with  a  verf  small 
acquaintance  with  the  studies  that 
honour  men  cany  to  such  an  astonish- 
ing height:  you  can  go  up  without 
knowing  anything,  but  you  cannot  pass 
the  first  examination,  which  takes  place 
a  year  and  a  half  after  entrance,  with- 
out a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
three  books  of  Euclid,  a  small  book  of 
Palsy's  "Evidences,"  one  of  the  Gospels  in 
Greek,  and  a  Latin  and  Greek  treatise— > 
such  as  two  books  of  Horace,  and  the 
same  of  Xeoopbon's  Anabasis:  these  are 
easily  crammed  up,  and  no  men  except 
the  idle  get  plucked.  Should  N.  S. 
wish  any  other  information  respecting 
the  colleges,  &c.,  or  the  emoluments 
they  offer,  I  would  recommend  him  ta 
consult  the  "  Student's  Guide  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge"  (5s.  6d.).  or 
tf  he  is  In  doubts  about  his  work,  and  is 
particularly  anxious  for  advice  thereon, 
he  may  correspond  with  me  through 
the  Editor  of  this  Magasine. — Elpia- 

TIC08. 
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REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


The  *'  Oranffe  Street  Chapel  Mental 
Improtfement  Society  "  closad  its  fourth 
session,  with   a   toirie^    oo    Tuesday 
evening,  the  28th  April,  1863.     The 
room  in  which  it  was  held  is  a  small 
space  parted  off  from  one  end  of  the 
cha|iel,  and  is  at  all  times  very  incom- 
modious for  the  purposes  of  a  public 
meeting.     On  the  occasion  referred  to, 
however,  it  had  been  made  to  assume 
quite  a  festal  and  elegant  appearance, 
and  to  form  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
evening.     The  walls  were  draped  with 
curtkins,  and  adorned  with  numerouji 
excellent  engravings,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion,  besides   being  tastefully  fes- 
tooned with  evergreens  and  artificial 
white  and  red  ro^es;  whilst  the  tables 
were  fragrant  with  the  perfume  from  a 
profusion  of  plants  and  flowers  of  rare 
atd  choice  description.     The  well-fur- 
nish»!  "  trays,**  supplied  by  the  ladies, 
presented  quite  a  glittering  and  costly 
appearance;  and  the  materials  for  a  re- 
past were  of  the  best,  and  in  abundance. 
After  the  tables  had  been  cleared,  the 
President,  the  Rev.  R  £.  Forsaith,  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  and  delivered  an  ap- 
propriate address.     From   the   report, 
which  was  commendable  for  its  unusual 
brevity,  we   learnt    that  the  present 
Dumber  of  members  is  ninety,  which 
was  stated  to  be  a  decrease  upon  pre- 
vious years:  the  causes  for  this  were 
not  traceable  to  anything  in  the  society 
itself,  but  were  regarded  aa  the  result 
of  evt  ntH  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
its  conductors.     Notwithstanding  this 
decrease,  the  average  attendance  showed 
a  slight  improvement,  aa  compared  with 
the  three  preceding  sebsions  ;  and  the 
difccutisions  were  said  to  have  been  taken 
op  and  carried  on  with  greater  spirit, 


and  that  the  essays  read  had  displayed 
a  considerable  amount  of  talent  and 
research,  and  their  oompoatiion  mmclL 
literary  ability.  It  was  also  stated  that 
a  movement  was  on  foot  for  establishing 
a  **  Union  "  of  the  various  societies  of 
this  dcbcription,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
''Sunday  School  Union,"  and  that  a 
"  prospectus  "  would  shortly  be  issued. 
Probably  we  shall  have  more  to  com- 
municate upon  this  matter  on  some 
future  occasion.  The  meeting  was  sub- 
sequently addressed  by  the  Rev.  Job 
Merchant,  of  Kennington,  who,  in  an 
interesting  and  able  speech, dilated  upon 
the  importance  of  a  right  cultivatiou  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  a 
careful  attention  to  the  higher  demands 
of  man's  "reasonable  soul."  Short 
speeches  were  also  delivered  by  Hessn. 
Bright  and  Skegg,  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, whilst  the  humorous  original  pro- 
ductions of  two  others  served  to  impart 
liveliness  and  spirit  to  the  meeting. 
One  of  these  latter  was  really  a  very 
clever  and  talented  paper,  by  Mr.  J. 
Price,  read  by  the  secretary,  which  ex- 
cited much  mirth,  and  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  During  the  evening,  an 
efficient  and  well- trained  choir  sang 
several  carefully  selected  pieots  of 
music,  which,  with  s  tno  and  a  read- 
ing from  Shakspere*s  Henry  Vllt.  (the 
latter,  by-the-bye,  scanely  audible), 
served  to  vary  and  enliven  the  meeting, 
and  to  relieve  it  from  anything  in  the 
least  approac  hing  to  dalness.  A  patient 
and  appreciative  auditory  of  nearly  two 
hundrKd  persons,  crowded  together  into 
a  space  which  ought  only  to  have  held 
some  130,  testified  to  the  interest  felt  in 
this  society, and  to  the  succsbsfnl  efforts 
which  had  been  mads  to  render  this,  the 
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erowniog  act  of  their  ^  foartb  aeMion  " 
m  most  complete  attccees.  We  aniinr 
well  for  the  fatare  of  tbia  loBtitntioo, 
aod  hare  no  doabt  (as  was  intiinated 
in  tbe  report)  that  the  present  nnoie- 
rical  decline  will  be  bat  of  a  temporary 


character;  and  that  ere  lonj;  it  will  re- 
eome  tbe  poaition  which  it  had  preri- 
ooaly  held,  of  being  one,  il  not  the  most 
Bueceasfal  of  tbe  London  Mental  Iin- 
provement  Societies. — S.  J.  R. 


(Bnx   (EalUginU    €anxBt; 

OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


PART  I. 

I.  Figurate  — 

1.  How  often  may  43046721  be  snb- 
tracted  from  22876792454961,  what 
remainder  have  yoo,  and  state  the 
rale,  or  explain  the  reason  of  the  work- 
ing. 2.  Given  the  dwitor^  65432 1 ,  the 
qvotiaU^  7,  aod  the  remainder,  222222, 
to  find  the  dividend.  Explain  the 
words  in  italics.  3.  Given  the  nine  difiitt 
reversed,  to  be  divided  by  the  nine  digits 
in  their  nataral  order,  to  find  the  qno- 
ticDt  and  remajuder.  Explain  italics. 
4.  What  abbreviations  may  be  employed 
in  workinfi:  the  following  sum,  viz  — 
6424700000  divided  by  1728000? 
Give  the  reasons.  Write  and  explain 
the  signs  used  in  the  fonr  primary  ' 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

(UummerekU. — I.  Which  is  the  more 
profitable,  to  bny,  aa  rf quired,  hau 
which  coat  15s.,  and  last  9  months,  or 
those  which  cost  128.  and  laot  7 
months?  and  what  would  be  the  ad- 
vantage in  money  of  wearing  bnch  hats 
daritg  20  yeara?  2.  By  baying  22 
ttfaares  in  a  mine  at  £6  each,  and  78 
At  £1  4s.,  what  would  1  loee  if  I  so:d 
at  £  1  8a.  per  share  ?  3.  If  5  c wt  3  qrs. 
14  lbs.  cost  £6  per  cwt ,  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  one  pound's  weight  after  a 
fall  equivaleot  to  £7  168.  8d.  on  the 
whol«?  4.  Two  persons  pnrchase  a 
vessel:  the  one  gave  £4,536  as  his 
Bhare  of  the  price,  the  other.  £3,464. 
After  a  time  they  gained  £860,— how 
much  of  this  should  each  receive? 

HI.  Name'  ttie  largest  and  smallest 


counties  in  England  —  Scotland  ^- 
Ireland.  Name  the  chief  rivers  by 
which  they  are  watered,  and  describe 
the  chief  towns  in  each.  Arrange  the 
counties  of  England  in  the  order  of 
their  size;  or  Scotland  and  Ireland  in 
the  same  way.  Describe  the  British 
fisheries.  Name  the  chief  towns  lying 
near  the  roadway  from  London  to 
Holyhead,  and  mention  the  counties 
through  which  it  passes. 

IV.  Who  was  regent  after  Edward 
IV.*s  death?  In  what  relations  did 
he  stand  to  the  family  of  Edward  IV.? 
Describe  tbe  events  of  13th  of  June, 
1 483.  What  became  of  Lord  Hastings? 
What  means  did  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
take  to  excite  the  people  to  petition 
him  to  become  king?  Analyse  Bowe's 
play,  '*Jane  Shore,**  or  Shakspere's 
'*  Richard  HI."  Who  supported  Richard 
III.  in  his  usurpation  of  the  crown? 
Who  was  Henry  Tudor,  and  what  were 
his  claims  to  the  crown?  What  ** his- 
toric doubts**  have  been  composed 
regarding  this  reign?  Describe  Buck- 
ingham's revolt,  the  progress  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  death  of  Richard  HI. 

V.  Write  a  notice  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Gibbon,  Paley,  Reid,  Blair 
(Dr.  Hugh),  or  Adam  Smith ;  of  James 
Macpherson,  Chatterton,  Churchill, 
Beattie,  or  Sir  William  Jones;  of 
Murphy,  Geoi^e  Colman  the  elder, 
Cumberland,  Sheridan,  or  Mrs.  Cowley. 
What  influence  did  the  American  war 
eiert  on  English  literature?  What 
effect  had  Percy*s  *'  Beliques"  on  Kng- 
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lUh  lUflratnrt?  How  is  literatore 
popalwiMd?  What  loeUl  changes 
hastened  Uteratars  iots  new  forma? 

VL  What  ars  the  categories?  Cri- 
ticize them,  and  compare  the  ancient 
with  the  modem  cat^ories.  How  do 
the  sereral  scienoes  ffroop  themselves 
roond  the  categories?  Who  are  the 
chief  critics  of  the  old  categories? 
Whst  are  the  predioables?  Define 
and  illustrate  each.  Define  the  classes 
of  gemu  and  of  apeciet.  Give  the  rales 
which  regulate  the  use  of  these  predi- 
oables. Show  how  their  Qse  is  implied  in 
each  step  of  ideation.   What  are  terms? 

VII.  What  are  synonjms,  and  what 
are  the  defects  of  stjle  likely  to  arise 
from  tbem,  and  what  advantage  do  we 
derive  from  them?  Wbat  law  onght 
to  regulate  the  use  of  derivative  words? 
Wbat  is  a  aentenoe?  Name  and  define 
the  parts  of  a  sentence.  What  is  a 
clause?  Of  how  many  cUsttifications 
are  clauses  susoeptible?  Construct 
examples  of  a  sim|4e  sentence;  a  com- 
plex sentence;  conditional,  causal,  in? 
ferential,  comparative,  and  concessive 
clauses.  In  two  complex  sentences 
furnish  instances  of  co-ordinate  and 
subordinate  clauses.  Wbat  is  the  dif- 
ference between  grammatical  and  rhe- 
torical style? 

Bead  **  Julius  Csesar,**  act  ii.,  scene  I, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  conspirators. 
Explain  the  precise  meaning  in  this 
passage  of  tbe  words  fault,  cause, 
swayed,  proof,  degrees,  wasted,  genins, 
favour,  preventioD  [or  Milton's  "  Para- 
dise Lost,**  as  before]. 

PABT  II. — FABNCH,  OBRMAM,  LATIH, 
AND   ORSBK. 

I.  TheordieaL—Vfhiitaaand  is  given 
to  q  final — ^to  qu  f  When  is  r  silent? 
How  is  «  final  sounded;  a  between  a 
vowel  and  a  consonant,  or-  two  oonso- 
nanta;  between  two  vowels?  Write 
six  words  in  wbich  i  final  is  pronounced. 
Write  four  words  in  whioh  x  has,  Ist, 
tbe  sound  of  kif  Snd,  of  gt  {  3rd,  of 
M ;  4th,  of  «. 

PmeUotU.  Fifrm  Jlrtt.^?mn»  the 
personal  pronouns  in  the  following 
sentences: — Je    le  vois;  Nous   avoos 


pris  nn  cerf :  Le  roi  vous  donne  oela; 
lUsentent;  Elles  dorment;  Vonsj^tes 
Bujet;  Nous  en  parlons;  Je  Ini  pnrle. 
Write  out  the  simple  posaesaive  pro- 
nouns and  the  oomponnd  onea,  in  two 
forms,  in  both  genders  and  numbers. 
Translate — Venex  (oome)  avec  noos; 
Je  Tai  iisit  done)  moi-mlme;  A  na 
table  et  k  la  sienne;  Je  parle  de  lev 
jsrdin,  et  de  votre;  Le  eonteau  avec 
leqnel  je  coupe  (cut)  ma  viande;  Void 
des  msisons,  laqnelle  vouIes-Tons 
acheter  (do  you  wish  to  buy)?  La 
table  sur  Isquelle  vous  avez  mis  (pot) 
votre  pomme.     Write  twelve  sentenoea. 

Form  secM^— Translate  and  com- 
mit to  memory —Llntelligenoe  hnmaine 
^tant  infinie  de  sa  nature,  exagbre  lea 
chosss  qu*elle  ignore,  bien  an-delk  d« 
la  T4tA\t4.  Hom^re  est  indubitable- 
ment  le  premier  anteur  de  la  Unfile 
Grecqne.  Aprte  avoir  observe  quelle 
fnt  la  ssgesse  des  premiers  homnsca 
dans  la  Unique,  la  morale,  r^oonomie, 
et  la  politique,  passons  an  saeood 
rameau  de  I'arbre  mdupbysiqne,  c*cat  k 
dire,  h  la  physique,  et  de  ik,  a  la  ooaino* 
graphic,  par  laqnelle  nous  parvenona  k 
rsstrooomie,  poor  traiter  ensnite  de  la 
chronologic  et  de  la  g^raphie,  qui  en 
ddrivent    Conbtraet  twelve  sentenceiL 

Form  ihtrd, —  Colombo  eontinned  in 
same  manner  as  formerly. 

II.  Junior, — TransUte — Gottistder 
Schopfer  ond  Erhalter  alier  Dioge. 
£r  bat  Himmel  nnd  Erde  erachaffcn 
uud  Allea,  waa  dArinnen  ist.  In  der 
Luft  Bchweben  die  Wolken.  Decline 
each  noun.  To  each  noun  add  a  anit- 
able  adjective.  Write  into  German — 
Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jopiter  and  of 
Alcmena;  Our  Father  wbo  art  in 
heaven;  I  believe  in  God  tbe  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Stenior. — Continue  "  Undine.**  Quote 
tbe  German  for — I  will  readily  supply 
yon  with  as  good  a  supper  and  bed  mm 
my  humble  cottage  can  afford.  Explain 
— Mir  ist  gaos  geheuer  an  moth;  HiWt 
stills;  AllsuvicU  W^rite  in  German, 
This  house,  the  most  beautiful  edifice 
in  the  town,  is  for  aaiei  The  naater  ef 
the  house. 
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TIT.  /tmior. — Nepot  or  CnMr,  iin- 
derlicing  all  pronoaug  aod  preponitioiui, 
arraogiDg  th«  Utter  in  two  eoloinits,' 
acoording  to  the  ewe  tbey  goTem. 
Truwiate— Per  rilvam  volvitnr  Amnb} 
OptimDin  eet  miseefe  otinm  rebus; 
Ireaei  ee  negaot;  Palchrom  emiii6re 
est  inter  illoiitrca  Tiros;  Deom  oognos- 
dmns  ex  operibns  ejiu. 

Senior. —  CoBtiime  timnsUtion  u 
formerlj.  Mark  the  ecansioii,  and  trans- 
late into  verac 

**  Sapias,  vina  lioqnes,  et  spatio  breTt 
Spem  longum  nsseces.      Dam  loqai- 

mor  t agent  invida 
iStas.     Carpe  dipm.  qoam  minimom 
credula  potttero." 


IV.  /iMawr.— TnmskitA  Ac  ti^av 
(were)  r^  Kpour^  iuo  xatitc'  tnf  6 
irtpoc  /Aiv  dii^apro'  (was  defective) 
yap  Sri  lyv  ku^q-  Si  h  irtpoc  fiacpy 
vpwrog  rurtf  fiKixuv  ra  wapra  ii  ol 
ovofia  nv  KrvQ.  (It  is  arranged  for 
Htersl  rendering.)  Decline  eacb  nonn 
and  adJeetiTe.  Qaote  the  first  ▼erae  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Greek,  and 
translate  it. 

iSeasor.— Continue  to  translate  Xe- 
nophon  as  before.  Reverting  to  the 
first  chapter,  ezpkun  the  force  and  u^e 
of  the  particles /x^v  ...  ^1;  Kal . , .  it: 
also  the  ordinarj  uses  of  «»c,  o^v. 
How  do  70a  explain  the  geoitiTey  roD 
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The  first  and  reoood  Tolmnes  of  "  The 
B«gn  of  £lisabeth  '* — being  the  seventh 
and  eighth  volumes  of  **  The  History  of 
EngUndy  from  the  Fall  of  WoInoj  to 
the  Death  of  Elisabelb."  bj  James 
Anthoof  Fronde,  ALA.  (bom  1818), 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford — are 
in  the  press.  The  previons  vols.,  I. — 
IV.,  relate  to  Henry  Vlii.;  V.  and  YI., 
the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Maij. 

Connt  Casar  Galvsnni  —  soldier, 
monk,  oanon,  politician,  Uiterakur^  and 
exile— «ne  of  Italy's  best  historical 
wrifars,  died  in  P»goe,  14tl^  April. 

King  Leopold  of  Belgimn  has  pot  his 
**  Memoirs  "  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Ferdinand  Msximiltan,  Arehdnke  of 
Anakriaybis  son-in-law,  for  publication. 

M.  Lacroix  baa  discovered  some  nn* 
published  poems,  Ao.,  by  La  Fontaine, 
the  French  fabulbt.  &c.,  and  is  pre- 
paring them  for  the  press. 

Buffon*s  grand-nephew  is  about  to 
issue  a  second  edition  of  the  great 
naturalist's  *^  Correspondence." 

The  Bev.  D.  Macdonald,  author  of 
"  Creation  and  the  Fall,''  *'  Introdaction 
to  the  Pcotateucb,"  and  other  profound 
and  aeholarly  works,  died  May  7. 


C.  W.  Hickethom— a  Swiss  by  birth, 
though  a  resident  in  London— is  prepar- 
ing a  new  edition  of  a  metrical  version 
of  the  Bishop  of  Wexioe's  maitterpieoe 
-— ^'Fritheofs  Saga."  Tegner*s  beautiful 
Swedish  romoMU  of  the  North  haa 
been  at  least  twice  laid  before  the  pobiio 
in  English— by  Mr.  Baker,  and  by  Mrs. 
Garnet. 

Michel  Chevalier  (b.  1806),  author 
of  **  The  Material  Intereeto  of  France," 
by  ooaimand  of  Napoleon  ill.,  is  en- 
gaged on  a  work  un  **  The  Internal  Be- 
sonroes  of  Mexico.'* 

Ac  Rouen,  a  sooiety  of  Norman  bib- 
fiophilists  has  been  established. 

A  ''Biography  of  Victor  Hugo" 
(b.  1803)— one  likely  to  be  more  ex- 
citing, as  it  has  been  more  varied,  than 
a  romance — is  about  to  be  issued.  The 
authoress  is  Maid  to  be  Madame  Hugo 
{nit  Foucber).  It  will  contain  a  drama, 
and  some  of  the  nnpublbhed  composi- 
tions of  the  royalist-republican* 

**The  Army  Lists  of  the  Round* 
heads  aud  Cavaliers "  are  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hotton,  of*  Picosdiily, 
under  the  editonhip  of  Mr.  Edward 
Peacock. 
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The  Ber.  J.  P.  HoppR,  of  Sheffield, 
formerly  assiataot  to  Mr.  George  Drnr- 
800,  has  commenced  a  monthly  mag- 
aaine,  bearing  the  title  of  one  edited 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Leea — the 
TrutA'Seeker. 

Jnlins  Moaen'a  (b.  1803)  poems  are 
about  to  be  published  by  subscription, 
in  eight  volumes.  This  fine  German 
poet  has  been,  since  1848,  like  Heine, 
confined  to  a  sick-room  in  Oldenbnrgh. 
and  has  been  able  only  to  "  scent  the 
battle  "  of  freedom  and  progress  "  from 
afar." 

Henry  Alford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, has  in  the  press — to  be  issued  in 
four  half- volumes— '*  The  Nev  Testa- 
ment "yor  English  readert.  "  The  in- 
tent ot  the  work  is  to  put  the  mere 
English  reader,  as  far  as'  practicable,  in 
possession  of  the  principal  retuJU  of  the 
labours  of  critics  and  scholars  on  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament."  It  will 
include  both  *'  a  critical  and  explanatory 
eommentary.** 

John  Alton,  D.D.,  author  of  "  The 
Lands  of  the  Mensiah,  Mahomet,  and 
the  Pope,"  &c.  died  15tb  May. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell  intimates  the  dis- 
covery of  documentary  materials,  such 
that  he  says,  "  1  believe  it  will  even- 
tually be  in  my  power  to  throw  so  much 
new  light  on  the  outlines  of  the  poet's 
material  life,  that  those  who  come  after 
me  may,  from  my  dry  accumulation  of 
materials,  compose  a  biographical  ac- 
count of  Shakspere  more  satisfactory 
than  any  which  has  yet  appeared." 

A  professorship  of  political  economy 
is  about  to  be  established  in  Cambridge. 

The  Kioglake  and  Crimean  war  con- 
troversy continues  to  rage  unabatedly, 
but  is  rapidly  degenerating  into  perso- 
nality, as  in  Sir  F.  Head's  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Mr.  Kinglako." 


H.  Dunning  MiicLoed's  ''  System  of 
Political  Economy "  has  not  only  made 
a  disciple  of  M.  Chevalier,  bnt  an  out- 
line of  it  has  been  circulatei  under 
officii!  patronage  throughout  France. 
It  seems  also  to  have  gained  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Scottish  economists,  for  the 
Scotsman,  the  Times  of  North  Britain, 
whose  first  editor  was  J.  B.  MicCoUoeh, 
reviews  it  favourably,  and  quoted  it  as 
right  and  trus. 

The  Boyal  Society  of  Ltteratnre  has 
issued  a  Beport  on  the  so-called  Simon- 
ides-Disooveries  of  Ancient  Papyri  and 
Palimpiiests,  containing. as  was  asserted, 
old  MS.  copies  of  classical  and  sacred 
authors. 

Mr.  Freeman  advertises  an  **  lod^x 
to  the  Times"  This,  which  in  reality 
is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  supplied 
gratis  to  regular  subscribers  of  the 
Times,  is  likely  to  be  of  great  practical 
utility  in  consulting  the  daily  history 
of  the  world's  wide  circuit  in  filas. 
Literary  men  especially  ought  to  insist 
on  having  an  index  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  an  index.  1  he  idea  was, 
we  believe,  first  entertained  by  Mr. 
FoKter,  of  the  Chatham  News  but  sub- 
sequently abandoned.  It  m^y  be  stnne 
time  before  people  learn  to  appreciate 
its  use. 

M  Bayer  has  published  an  **  Intro- 
ductory Lecture  to  a  Course  en  Com- 
parative Pathology,"  to  the  chair  of 
which,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  he  has  just  been  appointed. 

'*  A  New  Theory  of  Muscular  Action," 
giving  out  some  striking  results,  has 
lately  been  made'  known  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hanghton,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin, — famous  for  the  maUiematical 
works  he  has  issued  in  editorialship 
with  the  Bev.  J  A.  Galbraiih. 
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PREFACE. 


To  inquire  after  TmUi  is  the  proper  dnty  of  man.  InreBtigatire 
actiyity  of  mind  is,  therefore,  that  characteriBtio  which  eaoh  ought 
most  sedulously  to  cultivate.  Douht  does  not  indicate  a  healthy 
state  of  intellect.  Slothful  aversion  to  thought,  much  more 
frequently  than  honest  truth-seeking,  results  in  that  suspense  of 
judgment  commonly  called  Scepticism.  A  still  more  indolent  acqui- 
escence in  old  opinions  often  passes  for  praiseworthy  orthodoxy. 
Sound  and  safe  ideas  on  life's  important  topics  are  only  attainable 
after  a  careful  and  diligent  exertion  of  critical  examination.  To 
exercise  the  intellect  in  weighing  evidence,  and  to  train  the  reflect- 
ive faculties  to  accuracy  of  action,  are  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  progress  and  furthering  the  interests  of  truth.  Controversy 
whets  thought  to  keenness,  and  accustoms  it  to  rigorous  argument. 
It  at  once  excites  and  improves  the  capacities  of  man.  As  an  aid 
in  this  practical  and  experimental  employment  of  debate  as  a  drill 
fct  the  mind,  the  British  Controversialist  has  for  years  offered 
itself  to  the  reader — not  without  a  certain  degree  of  success.  A 
goodly  array  of  volumes  may  now  be  appealed  to,  not  only  as  tokens 
of  acceptance  with  the  public,  but  as  proofs  of  the  absolute  fair 
play  with  which  all  opinions  are  represented,  and  all  questions  are 
subjected  to  discnssion,  under  the  care  of  its  conductors ;  as  well 
as  evidences  of  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  felt  by  them  in  the 
promotion  of  self-culture  and  general  education. 

The  Editors  have  endeavoured  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
progress  of  events  and  the  tide  of  speculation,  and  have  striven 
to  keep  the  topics  of  this,  as  of  their  other  volumes,  in  close 
relation  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  time.  The  Controversies 
conducted  in  its  pages  have  been  carefully  selected ;  and  they  have 
been  handled  both  with  delicacy  and  ability  by  those  who  took  part 
in  them.  Argumentative  rancour  has  been  in  general  avoided, 
logical  aeuteness  and  shrewd  remarks  have  had  rhetorical  grace 
given  to  them,  and  love  of  truth  rather  than  of  contention  hasroled 
the  minds  of  the  contributors.    The  qualities  of  candour  and  careful 
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thought  which  appear  in  the  larger  debates  are  almost  equally 
conspicuous  in  those  abstracts  of  thought  contained  in  the  "  Topic." 
Thanks  are  eminentlj  due  to  the  various  writers  who  have  laboured 
with  us  in  the  effort  to  represent  the  proa  and  eons,  of  argument 
possible  on  the  several  questions  at  issue. 

To  the  "  Essayist "  and  the  "  Beviewer "  we  can  point  as 
progressing  towards  the  eaccellenoe  we  aim  at.  The  value  of  the 
"  Inquirer ' '  ooltunsa  may  be  tested  almost  at  a  glanoe.  The  amount 
of  carefully  coUeeted  information,  suited  to  supply  ezpreta  wants, 
and  yet  capable  of  fturther  usefulness,  oannot  easily  be  equalled  in 
an  eq^ial  spaoe.  The  "  Poetic  Section  "  oceupies  its  own  peculiar 
field,  at  least  agreeably  and  usefully,  if  it  is  not  highly  commend- 
able. With  our  best  efibrts,  the  **  Soeietiea'  Section  "  still*  in  our 
own  opinion,  falls  considerably  short  of  what  it  might  be — a  register 
of  the  doings  and  aohievings  of  those  grand  self-euHure  Institutes 
which  stud  the  land,  and  impart  a  stimulus  so  wholesome  to  multi- 
tudes of  minds.  In  "  Our  Collegiate  Course  *'  we  hope,  taught  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  shsU 
both  heighten  its  interest  and  widen  its  soope^  Even  as  it  is,  how- 
•ever,  its  suggestiveness  and  originality  mark  it  out  as  a  scheme 
which  merits  more  extended  acceptanee  than  it  has  yet  reoeired. 
It  aims  at  the  betterment  of  those  for  wliom  few  other  opportih 
nities  of  improvement  are  x>OBsible.  The  "  Literary  Notes"  contain 
a  brief  summary  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  the  news  of  the 
learned  world  from  month  to  montli. 

Of  the  leading  artieles  it  seems  to  us  now  almost  superfluous  to 
speak.  Their  quality  has  already  raised  the  author  to  a  high  rank 
junong  the  benefactors  of  the  self-teaching  classes. 

On  a  survey  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  their  contributors,  as 
they  are  displayed  in  this  Yolume^  the  Editors  believe  they  are 
Justified  in  commending  its  pages  to  the  earnest  and  careful  perusal 
«f  the  intelligent  and  truth-seeking.  While  doing  ao,  they  oannot 
withhold  from  approvingly  quoting  the  saying  of  Bishop  Berkley, 
*^  Truth  is  indeed  the  cry  of  all,  but  the  real  game  only  of  a  few. 
'Certainly,  where  it  is  the  chief  passion,  it  doth  nert  give  way  to 
vulgar  oares  or  views ;  nior  is  it  contented  with  a  little  ardour  in 
the  eaily  time  of  life.  He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in 
kaowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  his  youth — ^the  latter 
^lowUi  as  well  as  the  firstfiraits— st  the  altar  of  TnirtR/' 
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Pabliaiuht  ia  tiie  Sapreme  Oonnoil  of  the  Nation.  Etymolo- 
eicallj,  the  word  signifies  an  assembly  of  persons  gathered  together 
for  inntoal  conference  and  disoonrse ;  while  in  its  origin,  as  well  as 
in  its  actnalitj,  it  is  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the  several 
interests  of  the  realm  oaUed  into  session  to  be  consulted  by,  and  to 
adTise  with  the  Sovereign,  conceminj;  the  management  of  pnblio 
affairs.  In  the  progress  of  the  ages  its  le^lative  power  has  be- 
come jnore  prominent  in  our  thoughts  than  its  deliberative  nature ; 
and  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  looking  tipon  it— when  we  put 
ourselves  to  the  trouble  of  making  an  ideal  oi  it — as  a  meeting  of 
8ages  (wiHena^emoie),  to  enact  laws,  and  to  decide  upon  the  state  and 
poBtu2«  of  the  national  concerns,  instead  of  representatives  of  the 
estates,  expressing  (and  sometimes  enforcing)  the  opinions  of  the 
people  on  matters  affecting  law,  government,  police,  war,  peace, 
mtemational  relations,  colonial  interests,  and  taxation.  This  is  a 
very  natural  mistake  in  our  time.  Public  opinion  now  has— or 
&neies  it  has — another  and  a  better  organ  in  the  press.  And  hence 
it  does  not  seem  so  needful  to  canvass,  consider,  discuss,  and  confer 
about  public  affairs  through  Parliament.  There  rests,  however,  on 
the  representative  of  the  people,  or  the  holder  of  a  peerage,  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  to  the  country  and  to  the  fiiovereign, 
with  which  we  cannot  endow  the  press.  The  Parliament  is  a  cor- 
porate power,  possessing  rights  and  privileges  both  by  law  and 
custom.  It  has  a  tenure,  not  only  of  office  but  of  dutv.  It  is  the, 
embodied  will  of  the  people,  because  it  ia  the  personalized  opinion 
of  the  estates  *of  the  realm.  The  need  and  obligation  of  consistent 
and  reasonable  thought  and  action,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  sit  more  closely  to  the  soul,  and  act  more  directly  upon,  the 
conscienoes  of  members  of  parliament  than  of  writers  for  the  press ; 
for  anonymity,  while  it  gives  greater  freedom  of  speech,  and  wider 
scope  for  criticism,  tends  to  produce  haste  in  judgment,  rashness  of 
interference,  and  readiness  to  deal  in  plausibilities,  which  look  well 
in  writing,  but  are  unfitted  for  practice.  To  all  these  the  p^obb  is 
mxuki  more  prone  than  the  Parliameut.    The  unity«  too,  of  JParlia- 
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ment,  or  what  is  called  ''the  spirit  of  the  Hoiue,"  pkees  a  eheek 
upon  the  chosen  adTisen  of  the  Sovereign  in  "the  deepatoh  ot 
business  "  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  esprit  de  corps  binds  and 
restrains  the  daily  advisers  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the  press  is  an 
ideal,  the  Parliament  a  real  entity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the 
press  as  a  snbetitale  far  the  Parliamfiotk  though  mireleome  it,  both 
as  a  ooadjotor  in  debating  public  questions^  and  a  reporter  and  cntio 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate.  When,  therefore,  the  press  chides 
Parliament  for  "  its  much- speaking,"  and  urges  it  to  greater  activity 
of  performance— while  we  offer  no  defence,  either  for  the  qnantity 
or  tor  the  quality  of  the  talk,  in  both  of  which,  in  our  opinicm,  there 
is  need  of  improving  ohaage— we  Obamk  its  objeetian  is  void  of  real 
relevancy.  Parliament  is  a  conference.  It  meets  to  advise  upon 
measures ;  speech,  therefore,  is  one  of  its  functions.  But  it  should 
be  thoughtfiu  speech,  the  honest  and  true  utterance  of  statesmaniy 
refleetion;  for  tiien  only  is  it  wordiy  of  tise  desigiwtion-^Mi^ 
spokenmesst  eloqnenoe,  or  oratory. 

Outspoken  thooffht  is  a  nmstefffiil  mgency;  ''SlocnMBBe  Ju» 
charms  to  lead  manKind, «nd  gives  anofaler  superiority  uum  pomBS, 
that  every  dunce  may  use,  or  fncai,  ifaat  every  knave  may  employ." 
Oratory,  by  the  ideas  it  pours  £ovth,  ihe  feeimgs  it  ezoites,  and  th» 
passions  it  rouses,  exerts  a  force  of  unimaginable  effieaoy«  Spoeeh 
18  tiie  ezjpvession  of  thou^t,  oratory  of  impassinned  thought,  elo- 
quence ot  persuasive  thought.  If  suasion  is  lulled  to  the  goasan 
only,  the  pitii  of  the  mind  must  be  uttend;  if  the  power  ctf  ^b» 
passions  is  to  be  called  in  to  the  aid  of  tiie  reason  ioowwwmf^t  the 
balance,  and  procure  or  seooie  a  deoisioa,  the  oniok  fervov  of 
emotion  must  throb  from  the  heart's  eone  into  the  UarUk'VmiBag 
words,  and  out  of  the  ardency  of  the  spirit,  thought  most  leap,  pu- 
vaded  and  tingling  with  the  very  flush  ud  viffoiir  of  hie.  !Qw 
formerwiU  be  spemh,  the  latter  oratory ;  yet  ea<£,  beeaase  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  a  given  end,  may  be  ehMjuenee.  SSo^uenoe  at 
once  informs,  delights,  and  persoadea ;  and,  by  a  combination  of  aU» 
gains  the  cause  it  aims  at,  by  realising  the  eneots  it  had  predetesw 
mined  to  produce. 

To  advise  is  to  use  speech  to  prevail  ujpon  another,  or  othsn,  ta 
adopt  a  course  in  agreement  with  our  opinions  of  fitness  or  xi^it. 
To  confer  is  to  meet  far  consultation  upon  .matters  on  whioh  there 
is  a  fair  likelihood  of  difference  of  opinion,  and,  oonsequently,  of  an 
intellectual  (or  other)  disaj^reement,  in  order  limt,  aner  due  oonai- 
deration,  a  harmony  or  unity,  of  a  gi«ater  or  less  number,  but  of^ 
at  least,  more  than  the  half,  may  he  brooght  about.  In  all  trae 
conference  there  must  be  statement  of  sevenl  opinions ;  and  ezami* 
nation  by  oomparison  of  these  statements.  This  oompsxiiti** 
examination  will  lead  to  discussion,  and  to  thenssignment  otveuKHBB 
for  tiie  preferential  adoption  of  each  giren  opinion.  Baoh,  in  so  ftr 
as  he  honesty  holds  his  opinion,  sust  wish  to  see  it  aooapted  as 
tme  or  beneficial ;  and  hence,  if  Iw  speaks  at  all,  most  Bpe«k  to  gain 
his  end.    To  repiweut  is  to  act  as  depul^  far  a  given  mterest,  aad 


•8<!a1iylft  irom  mwp^eul  body.  We  eukxiet  adaqnately  perforai 
the  dii^  of  a  mibetitate  or  agent  without  in  tome  fonn  or  other 
malmig  fcaofm  and  «p|iteeiaw.e  the  opiniana  or  wuihea  of  thoee 
leittwwiiitod ;  aad  do  Bot  tnily  aot  for  theoi,  u^ets  we  •triTo  to 
effeet  the  main  pnrpeaea  on  whiah  they  faaTe  fissd  their  hearta. 
Senc6»  to  attain  an  end  ia  the  eaipveaa  okjeet  of  all  rq^reaentatire 


It  teeai,  thaxefore,  to  follow,with  the  inevitability  of  demonatza* 
tiony  that  the  general-^.  e.»  the  prerailing  ekmracter  of  parliamentary 
knufnage  eheiud  be  that  it  ia  el^nent  at  leaat  in  the  aenae  of  being 
thoqffht  ootipoken  for  the  attauunent  of  a  giyen  end,  ov,  more 
briefly,  peianaaiffo  apeeoh. 

We  era  as  far  mm  affirming  that  the  palaee  of  Weatminater  ia 
"  a  tempLe  aaored  to  noble  <^Kinbi«^  "  aa  we  are  fieom  i»*M^^ng  that 
eaeh  member  ahonld  be  *'  a  pmting  thing  " — 

"Aaliitdj    .    .    .   nAmt^ 
ThatplNitlMtiBgni    .    .    . 
All  flaltev  prfaK^aai  tatt) " 

or  from  maertinff  that  among  its  nomermis  fireqnentera  tbei*e  are 
none  to  be  foona— 

"  Who  thiiik  too  Utile,  and  who  talk  too  mneh.'* 

We  have  been  treating  of  the  general  qnalitywhiehthonld  belong 
to  the  apeaking  enmloyed  in  tiie  national  ooonoila,  in  order  that  we 
amy  be  sble  to  enow  the  laws  and  eonditiona  mnder  whieh  that 
eloqvenee  operatea,  and  to  what  ainiatar  infloenoes  it  ia  exposed, 
thai  ao  we  may  explain  the  diffienltiea  whioh  environ  tiie  parlia* 
mantaiy  i^ieaker;  and  vender  among  our  readera  the  ability  and 
lihwUhood  of  jodging  oorraotly  eoneeming  parliamentary  eloquence 
more  reliable  and  jiidioiooa--4o  onltore  m  them  the  power  of 
knowing— if  it  may  not  be  of  emplpyinc^— each  words  as  ahonld 
"pimvethelabyrinthaof  theear"  of  peoplep  nobles,  and  Sovereign, 
in  die  debates  of  the  high  ooorts  of  legjuuktion. 

Nor  ia  it  nnmportant  that  this  ability  should  be  widely  spread 
among  the  people ;  for  the  press  brings  the  Parliament  now  into 
the  immUeet  home,  and  the  right  of  petition  snpplies  the  most 
lowly  with  the  oiqmtuni^  of  approaduoff  these  the  most  angost 
aasemblies  in  the  politioai  world ;  while  tiie  nobler  right  of&ee 
diaonasinn  afforda  eaeh  eoitoied,  tiionghtfiil  man  the  means  of 
imyieasing  ev«n  upon  Parliament  the  thought,  feeling,  and  passion, 
whioh  animate  him  in  regard  to  puUio  affiun.  Thongh,  therefore, 
the  ftanefaise  shoold  never  be  lowered-— in  the  progress  of  time  it 
esnnot  bat  be  widsoed-— there  is  a  aoffiotng  interest  why  the  oriti- 
flism  of  parliamentary  ekmeoce  ahonld  be  poasible  among  the 
many ;  and  thoo^h  the  facuitiea  for  entranoe  into  the  House  of 
CooDonons,  oradnussion  to  the  lofty  pfausea  of  the  peerage,  may  never 
beiaeimissd,  there  are  exampiea  numcroua  enough  in  modem  life 
toshowlfaatitiapoBaible  fat  men,  sprang  from  ue  lowliest  ranks, 
t»  totteh  the  souk  of  the  leprsaentatives  of  the  estates  of  the  reabn 
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witli  the  resistless  sweep  of  eren  parliameatary  eloq^nee.    We 
need  only  farther  state,  tnat  as  all  aeliberatire  eloquence  parUkeSr 
more  or  less,  of  the  same  qualities,  if  we  knew  the  ohanuSteriaticB^ 
and  can  reach  the  height  (in  personal  power)*  of  parliamentaiy 
oratory,  we  shall  be  all  uie  oetter  prepared  to  conduet  any  real  and 
important  business  requiring  speaking,  which  may  ariae  in  any 
convention  or  assembly  m  which  we  are  concerned.    For  anooesafol 
eloqnenoe,  in  all  its  forms,  requires  sound  logic,  apt  arrangement, 
and  fit  expression,  reputation  and  ability  in  the  speaker,  and  a 
suitable  demeanour  and  utterance.    Trutn  best  commends  herself 
to  the  mind,  when  pace  of  manner,  and  worth  of  thought,  combine 
to  advocate  her  claims,  and  oppose  her  foes.    To  know  an  enemy's 
arts  is  to  accomplish  half  a  conquest.     "  Eloquence,  like  everr 
other  weapon,  is  of  little  use  to  l^e  owner,  unless  he  haye  the  skill 
and  the  torce"  to  employ  it  .rightly.     If  sophistrr  and  truth 
contend  with  equal  weapons,  we  need  never  fear  for  the  issue ;  for 
the  intrinsic  power  of  the  latter  must  secure  a  victory.    If,  however, 
the  friends  of  truth  leave  themselves  weaponless,  or  use  Ihe  instru- 
ments of  aggression  or  defence  awkwardly,  or  keep  them  in  the 
rude  unpoli^iedness  of  their  original  condition,  while  ner  opponents 
brighten  and  sharpen  theirs  wim  the  keenest  skill,  the  contest  is 
made  unequal  by  tne  careless  over-confidence  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  wanare  for  truth,  not  by  the  badness  of  her  cause.  It  is  an  ill 
compliment  to  truth  to  lose  her  battles,  and  resign  her  stnmgholds. 
Parliamentary  eloquence  has  for  its  special  function  the  main- 
tenance of  truth,  right,  law,  justice  among  men.    The  peculiar 
interests  which  are  confided  to  the  management  of  the  supreme 
councU  are  so  serious  and  important,  as  to  demand  the  most  assi- 
duous care  in  endeavouring  to  work  them  to  such  an  issue  as  shall 
bring  into  harmony  the  convictions  of  men,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
legislature.    To  do  this  effectively,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
principles  upon  which  change  is  advocated,  or  on  wnich  it  is  resisted, 
with  care,  honesty,  and  abOitjr ;  to  criticise  the  objectiotts  taken  to 
the  status  in  quo,  or  the  opinions  advanced  reffardtng  what  is 
preferable;  to  stato  the  arguments  on  each  sioe  calxmy,  fairly, 
tersely,  popularly ;  to  use  all  possible  just  arts  to  induce  and  incline 
the  advocates  to  abandon,  and  the  opponents  to  resist,  the  proposed 
measures ;  to  declaim  against  the  form,  the  means,  the  intentions* 
of  the  advisers  of  innovation,  or  the  resistors  of  improvement ;  and 
to  defend  with  fervency  and  warmth  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
party,  with  whom  we  mik  ourselves  upon  the  particular  point  or 
topic  under  discussion,  conduct  the  controversy,  and  hold  their 
opinion.    Sometimes,  too,  it  is  requisite  to  make  a  show  of  rebutting 
oDjections,  or  advancing  arguments,  when  the  only  object  is  to 
instruct  and  inform  outsiders  upon  the  matter— sometimes  to  gain 
time  for  another  to  get  ready  to  speak,  and  sometimes  it  is  even 
thought  advisable  to  speak  in  tne  House  when  the  person  has  nothing 
to  say,  only  to  appear  attentive  to  the  business  of  the  House,  and  to 
^n*atify  friends,  patrons,  or  constituents.    Any  or  all  of  these 
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pnrpcwet  may  gi^e  fonn  to  a  parliameixtary  speeoli — very  f^nectly 
a  Bimnltaneoiu  combinatioa  of  aereral  of  tnem  operate  together. 
It  becomes  OTident,  then,  that,  as  the  form  must  yary  accordong  to 
the  end  in  view,  there  must  be  sereral  specific  classes  of  deliberatiTe 
oratory,  as  well  as  many  rarieties  of  address,  in  legislative  assem- 
blies, S[>nnging  firom  the  blmdin^  of  two  or  more  of  these  specific 
daases  into  a  new  form.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  elaborate 
roles  for  all  the  possible  permutations  of  style  of  which  the  oratory 
of  the  supreme  assemblies  is  capable;  and  we  must  confine  our 
attention  m  the  meantime,  at  least,  to  the  simpler  and  more  distinct 
forms,  in  order  that  we  may  fix  more  thoroughly  in  thousht  the 
specific  characteristics  of  each  c]ass.  We  purpose,  therefore,  to 
define  as  briefly  and  carefully  as  we  can  the  cniei  varieties  of  which 
parliamentary  eloquence  may  consist;  and,  by  noting  their  main 
elements,  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  oratory  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  dependls. 

I.  JBxpoMtty, — Expository  oisoourse  is  employed  to  make  state- 
ments of  facts,  to  supply  an  abstract  of  some  foregone  occurrence 
or  debate,  to  explain  m  detail  the  opinions  of  the  speaker,  or  to 
describe  the  proceedings  u|^n  which  any  motion  is  to  be  founded, 
or  firom  whicn  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  course  of  action, 
whether  past  or  future,  is  to  be  judged.  It  is,  of  course,  chiefly 
narrative  and  explanatory,  and  its  main  object  is  either  to  inform  or 
to  produce  belief  in  the  essential  accuracy  of  the  view  ^ven,  and 
the  opinions  enforced.  In  such  speech  there  need  be  no  straming  after 
novelty  of  form ;  an  easy  and  idiomatic  style,  the  words  of  which 
are  simple  and  exact,  the  collocations  of  which  are  precise  and 
perspicuQUB,  the  flow  of  which  is  discursive  and  animated,  and  a 
mildly  earnest,  yet  pretty  sedate  elocution  will,  in  general,  best  fit 
the  utterance,  in  a  noble  assembly,  of  any  expository  discourse. 

The  chief  constructive  elements  to  be  attended  to  are,  the  selection 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  facts,  opinions,  &c.  These  should,  in 
general,  receive  the  order  of  time  for  facts,  and  that  of  logical  con- 
secution for  opinions.  The  salient  points  alone  ought  to  receive 
pre-eminence;  and  tedious  particularity,  unless  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  carefully  avoided.  These  should  be  so 
allocated,  as  to  admit  of  a  resdy  and  easy  transition  from  part 
to  part,  and  yet  so  built  together,  as  to  produce  a  cumulativp 
impression,  heightening  always  towards  the  close.  Each  section  of 
such  a  discourse  ought  to  lead  to,  and  necessitate,  the  next ;  each 
should  deal  with  a  distinct  subject  distinctly;  and  the  whole. 
unitedly,  though  they  Aeed  not  exhaust  the  suDJect,  must  present 
such  a  view  or  the  whole  as  might  justify,  if  not  demand,  decisioD. 

These  moral  elements  seem  essential  to  expository  discourse,  viz., 
fidelity  as  to  statements,  and  im^ariictlity  in  their  exhibition. 
Any  appearance  of  what  is  called  "  making  a  case "  tends  mate- 
riaUy  to  lessen  the  effect  of  a  narrative,  descriptive,  or  enunciatory 
speeich ;  and  honour  and  honesty  possess  a  vigour  of  their  own, 
which  we  ought  always  to  endeavour  to  bring  over  to  our  side. 
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Good  temper  and  niutrauied  piomytneeg  mtij  co^enit  m&^  asdr  be 
employed  in,  e^en  a  hoelile  laainliaHing  of  ncttat  thiniihia ;  and 
modeet  firmneM^  aa  well  ai  ezaot  and  nnmiatakable  p&mBmoema^ 
add  force  and  pungency  to  n  defenaive  detail  of  umtteia  o£  fan^ 
p<dioy,  or  purpose. 

Eicpoaitioa  need  not  diipenae  with  otnmiMinfc  Hie  woda  ahflfshi 
be  ezpreseive  taid  well  otiosen;  the  aentenoee  ihonld  be  skilAiUy 
rounded  and  harmonioaaly  balanoed;  mad  the  length  and  atrk^dr 
the  aevwal  jparagrapha  ought  to  be  jndioumaly  faried.  xet  it 
is  desirable  thai  any  appearanee  of  minute  esiret  dabarste  anang»- 
ment,  or  exqmite  polish  of  dietion  should  be  aroided^  and-aa  faras 
possible  we  must  labour  against  ineazring  a'  suspicion  of  subord&u^ 
ing  any  pOTtion  of  thoidetailson  whieh  we  enter  tathe  requiremflaia 
-of  proportion,  elegance,  grao^  or  selection.  The  mare  cffodifc'we 
gian  fbr  art;  the  less  we  shall  get  for  candour  and  e8BBeetnBs& 

The  form  which  an  expository  discourse  will  prefetentuiDyaaMnBB 
will-  eonffist  of  an  exordkim,  showing  the  neeesstty  of  the  statement 
to  be  made,  the  importanee  of  aceoracy  and'truth#  and  ^fHng 
*  claim  upon  attention.  Thastate  of  the  subjeot,  at  the  paisfc  idieie 
it  ia  taken  up,  wiU  naturally  form  ar  msyfeter  w  obserration,  and  the 
nmtive  porti<m  will  follow  that  in  Ihe  order  of  seleotien  dieady 
determined  upon.  The  penoation  may  usually  ooMliaAa  objeeton, 
and  maintain  the  substantial  integrity  of  'nie  statameBts  made, 
defend  the  fbrm  of  eiqpesition  adopted*  and  indioate  the  trnprnefc 
which  the  topio  riiould  assume  after  the  matter  addnased  to  die 
hearers  has  been  dul^  refleoted  upon,  or  tak^  into  ooBsideiw&NLi. 

II.  OWlica/.— iCriraeism  is  Uie  eseroiae  of  the  diaoessdiig^  dfia- 
tinguishing,  and  judging  £Mmltiea»  Ibr  the  pnrpoaeof  leadingto^  v 
prottouaeing  a  deciaion  upon,  the  oovxeetnesa  and  aeeuBaey  oif  some 
matter  placed  before  the  mind  fbr  ezaminaiion.  It  oonants  in  the 
application  of  some  prinoiplcB  of  deienninailaoB  aa  the  toochatone 
and  test  of  the  value,  or  worthlesaness^  of  that  which  ie  plesed 
before  us  for  note  or  comment.  It  is  examinatiYe*  and  estunalm. 
It  requires  us  to  balance  and  assay  objections,  and  to  erfwae 
to  search  and  trial  the  elements  and  parte  of  whidi  the  matter 
before  us  is  composed,  and  to  penetrate  mto  the  Tery  heart  of  tiie 
subject,  that  we  may  see  and  know  the  Hfe,  Tigour,  and  power 
it  possesses.  The  critic's  function  is  to  state  tiie  ^unds  of 
acceptance  or  rejection ;  to  touch,  with  the  potent  analyaia  of  lo||ie» 
the  sophisms  sought  to  be  {Mimed  upon  the  unwaiy;  aiad  to  bnng 
into  operation  such  determinate  teats,  as  dudl  gire  ample  evidense 
of  the  Tslidity  id  just  ar^punents  or  true  statements.  He  mnet 
probe  with  experimental  mcety  and  care,  and  gauge  with  oorreet- 
ness  and  circumspect  offieialify^,  the  merehandiae  of  thought,  notwith- 
standing thefaimees  of  the  bale-wrapping,  andlhe^pareat  fonnalitj 
of  the  inrentor^  presented. 

The  rales  of  just  criticism  are  not  arbitrary;  and  the  laws  of  logie, 
when  well  known  and  used,  fonn  at  once  the  tendereat  and  the  OMat 
remoraeless  prinoiplea  of  judgment,  to  whioh  men'a  effivts  eaa  be 


ndbjeofced ;  lor  tliey  are  tiie  imbimied  decimoiifl  of  nato*.  Ther 
enmot,  thflrefiore,  tiwertm  from  tke  firm-fixed  demoiii  with  whim 
di«y  am  flndowed»  and  for  which  they  are  narked,  through  priyato 
gnidg%  omelty,  jealoaey,  or  hate.  In  oritioal  diaoourae,  therelbrey 
every  pnodple  anonld  be  diatmotly  stated,  and  ite  hearing  upea  the 
poinfe  or  pointa  atriaane  oaght. to  reeei^e  acoorate  note.  All  eapnee 
must  be  avoided*  Jast  xeanajiif  ,  aappcviad  by  genuine  indaetion, 
and  illnatraled  by  fiur  analof;^  metnodieally  Drooght  before  the 
wmdf  can  alone  aatnfy  the  antioal  inqiiirer  or  the  inyestigator  into 


Thag^rmmdaof  oitioaldBoiaionaKer— lit.  Intuition,  or  peiaonal 
eonyiotionr-iinniediate  oonaeioaa  peMseption.  2nd.  Evidenoei  •.#.» 
madiBto  oriauaediatepaoof  of  the  yery  point  or  laot  at  iasne.  3rd. 
A]ithoiity,ft.tf.,  aeifaieBoenee  in  the  expraned  belief,  opinion,  or  ataie- 
ment  of  othera;  aceepfeaaoe  of  docnnunta,  namtioiiB,  or  perKnud 
intneaaea,  aa  proof  anffident  for  the  pnrpose  in  hand.  4th.  The 
xeaolta  of  the  operationa  of  the  tyllogiatie  faculty  when  in  aceordanoe 
vith^  and  domed  tem»a  right  obBeryanoe  of  the  laws  of  inferential 
thought* 

Gntioiam  nny  puraue  either  the  onierof  imveMiigtUunh  or  the  ovoBbt 
of  nroQ^  Crittoum.  alwaya  impliea  the  present  indeterminatenesa 
or  J^npi^thetioal  unceotainty  of  the  matter  before  it.  It  is  only  on 
thia  aasaaoption  that  it  ii  amenable  to  test.  The  test  to  wntoh 
it  may  bo  expoaed  depsaidaon  the  natore  of  the  case  advanced  in 
ilabdialf. 

Hf  in  the  matter  nader  consideration,  the  argument  be  that 
ooftBUi  anteeedenta  being  granted,  certain  consequents  do  result, 
will  result,  or  haye  resulted;  or  that  a  certain  principle  being 
accepted,  certain  results  follow  from  it,  we  may  ontioise,  Ist,  the 
proprie^  of  granting  the  antecedents ;  2nd,  the  necessary  inyo« 
lutionof  the  consequents ;  or,  Sid,  the  direct  colligation  of  so  many 
of  the  granted  antecedents  with  so  many  of  the  alleged  conse<][uent8 ; 
or  wo  may  questicMi  the  accuracy  of  the  principle, — which  will 
tiirow  na  back  to  the  induction  on  which  it  depends,  or  maintain 
the  izveleyanoy  of  the  resulta^-whioh  will  necessitate  a  reyisal  of 
the  ayilogistic  process  which  it  inyolyes. 

On  the  oontrary,  if  tiie  argument  be  that  certain  consequences 
aetoally  ezist»  sncl  are  the  remdta  of  certain  antecedents,  we  may 

rition  the  exiatence  of  the  oonsequences,  as  explained,  or  impugn 
yalidity  of  the  oomneotion  asserted  to  co*exist  between  them, — 
in  other-  words»  we  may  deny  the  alleged  facts,  or  institute  an 
oxanination  of  the  reaaoning  employed  to  connect  certain  eflbcts 
with  certain  causes  ae  their  aole  or  proportionally  combined 
ptoduots. 

The  groundwork  of  all  critical  discourse  must,  therefore,  be 
roaaonable,  and  its  form  must  partake  much  more  of  a  logical  than 
of  a  rhetorical  cast.  Clearness,  judicious  arrangement,  keen  in- 
daiyonoaa  of  intelleot,  and  a  ouick  play  of  the  mind  in  the  grooyea 
of  afised  logic,  are  thJa  chief  enaraoteristios  of  such  eloquence. 
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The  ityle  proper  to  each  eloquenoe  will  be  preeite  and  luoi, 
without  oommioation  of  parts,  or  embazraaament  of  the  arranged 
elements.  The  diction  will  be  choioe,  forcible,  expresaiTe,  and 
distinct.  The  form  into  which  the  sentences  will  crystalliae  will 
be  natural,  logical,  and  pertinently  knit.  The  sequence  of  sen- 
tences should  be  direct  and  judicious.  ^  The  naragraphs  will  cohere 
by  sharp  but  clearly  perceptible  joininss,  oeHcatefy  shaded,  and 
yet  nicely  distinct.  A  critical  speech  wfll  generally  begin  by  ooa- 
dilating  attention,  and  showing  grounds  for  pursumg  the  inquiry. 
It  will  state  the  grounds  of  judgment,  and  apply  them  to  the  topic 
under  inyestigation.  It  will  distinguish  statements  from  opinions, 
and  test  each  separately.  It  will  OSeai  examine  the  relation  or  irre- 
lation  of  the  facts  to  opinions  advanced ;  and  conclude  with  a  series 
of  inferences,  which  may  be  draini  from  the  process  of  thought  of 
which  the  speech  has  been  the  exponent  and  expression. 

III.  Deliberative. — Deliberation  implies  a  more  mature,  steady, 
and  ]>ainstalcing  exercise  of  judiciality  than  eriticism.  It  aima  at 
reaching  a  defmite  ooncdusion.  It  also  admits  of  the  balance  and 
the  inquisition  of  thought,  but  it  is  more  earnest  to  find  and  take 
the  most  suitable  conclusion  attainable.  It  is  a  serious  and  sedate 
exercise  of  political  sagacity,  logical  skill,  and  iuTentive  resouroe. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  political  question,  a  problem  in  national 
affairs,  the  practised  mind  perceives  at  once  a  whole  tribe  of 
arrangements,  plans,  contriyances,  schemes,  laws,  institutions,  and 
adaptations  by  which  a  solution  would  become  possible ;  but  the 
statesman,  at  the  same  time,  finds  himself  enmeshed  in  such  an  entire 
circle  of  enactments,  laws,  forms,  opinions,  parties,  interests, 
activities,  usages,  &c.,  as  causes  him  to  halt. 

**  Sack  p-eeedents  are  namWless:  we  draw 
Oar  right  from  cnstom.  Cnatom  is  a  law 
At  high  as  heaveiiy — as  wide  as  seaor  land." 

There  is  a  wide  choice  of  available  courses,  each  good,  perhaps, 
considered  in  itself,  but  taken  in  comparison,  or  in  combination, 
requiring  a  wise  discretion  in  the  selector.  The  man  of  one  idea 
perceives  the  evil,  and  its  remedy,  and  sets  out  for  the  attainment 
of  his  object  in  a  course  as  straignt  as  the  crow  flies,  seldom  taxing 
his  mind  regarding  the  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
subject,  or  evading  it,  which  suggest  themselves  to  a  student  of 
leg[i8lation  and  the  practical  statesman.  The  latter  inevitably  ac- 
quires the  habit  of  looking  upon  most  specific  solutions  of  political 
Sroblems  as  at  best  but  specious,  and  he  is  hence  trained  to  look 
eliberately  at  all  the  questions,  and  to  view  each  one  as  only  the 
stand -point  from  which  the  reasons  for  preference  may  be  noted, 
or  the  basis  of  an  attack  may  be  found. 

**  All  propositions  for  change  of  policy,  for  reforms  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Parliament,  the  church,  the  courta  of  justice,  the  army 
and  the  na?y,  the  administrative  deuartments,  or  for  amendments 
of  the  law,  necessarily  involve,  in  tne  first  plaoe,  the  comparison 


bQftiF6nk  fli6  Totflntum  of  IIib  ^aasfeiiig  ttatd  of  wxxoMp  wiuumt 
idteration»  and  the  proposed  remedy ;  and,  secondly,  they  inTolye. 
in  genera],  a  comparison  of  sereral  reibedies.  The  first  step  is  to 
demde  that  a  chsnge  is  expedient;  the  next  is  to  select,  out  of 
sereral  altemafciye  remedies,  proposed  by  different  personsy  that 
ODB  which  is  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case."  * 

Hiere  is  room,  therefore,  for  a  large  amount  of  critical  disconrse 
in  any  display  of  deliberatiye  eloquence;  but  the  former  merely 
implitfii  examinfttion,  while  the  latter  inTolyes  adjudication,  choice, 
selection,  and  pref(»8noe.  Criticism  has  a  less  definite  aim,  and 
may  be  exercised  on  all  the  alteraatiTes  presented  to  the  thoughts 
uposi  a  subject, — an  ultimate  decision  is  not  demanded  of  the  cntic. 
Bat  in  delibertition  we  expect  to  find  the  mind  prepared  to  propose 
and  pursue  some  "open  and  trayersable"  path  amidst  the  con- 
flicting altematiyes  of  politics,  to  point  out  the  immediately  right 
and  proper  course,  and  to  adyise  towards  a  determination.  It  is 
not  supposed  that  equilibrium  of  argumentation  can  be  maintained ; 
bat  that»  in  the  long  run,  some  reasons  may  be  found  which  must 
weigh  down  the  judgment,  and  so  settle  the  matter.  Deliberatiye 
oratory  requires  wide  and  ready  knowledge,  a  suaye  and  serious 
style,  caretul  logical  diyision  and  distinctnuess,  copious  illustration, 
drawn  from  constitutional  practice,  precedents,  customs,  usages, 
hiatorio  example,  &c.,  constant  appeal  to  the  maxims  of  poucy 
preyalent  in  the  assembly  where  the  discussion  is  carried  on,  as 
well  as  an  appropriate  use  of  arguments  tending  to  preserye  the 
continuity  ortnought  upon  the  topic  receiying  attention. 

In  this  species  of  oratory  there  is  need,  in  general,  of  a  brief, 
expository  exordium,  showins  how  the  public  care  is  inyolyed  in  the 
proper  settlement  of  the  suoject ;  a  fair  statement  of  the  seyeral 
altematiyes  least  liable  to  objection ;  with,  occasionally,  a  criticism 
of  those  which  appear  most  plausible ;  a  detail  of  the  compromises 
or  concessions  made  towards  a  settlement  by  the  adyocates  of  the 
seyeral  modes  of  effecting  a  solution,  so  stated,  as  to  lead  to  the 
mention  of  the  manner  of  arranging  the  question  at  issue  proposed 
by  the  maker,  and  of  reconciling  the  riyal  interests.  This  saould  be 
foUowea  by  a  dear  and  circumstantial  representation  of  the  yiew 
proposed,  and  should  be  closed  by  a  peroration,  in  which  the  seyeral 
grounds  for  preference  of  each  mode  are  disposed  of,  leading  to  and 
ending  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  suggestion  made,  as  the  result  of 
the  sf^eaker's  deliberation,  is  such  as  is  free  from  the  chief  objections 
to  which  the  others  are  exposed,  and  would  yetprocure  the  greater 
part  of  the  adyantages  they  aim  at  gaining.  Toe  management  of 
the  argument^  and  the  tone  of  the  speech,  may  both  admit  of  latitude 
of  manner ;  but  the  general  tenor  and  main  course  of  such  a  style  of 
eloquence  should  be  suitable  to  the  brei^ing  down  of  prejudices, 
the  securing  of  concessions,  the  effecting  of  a  conyiction  tnat  the 

*  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  <*  On  tht  M ethodi  of  ObserTEtion  ud  BMKniisg  in  Pditics," 
▼oL  it,  p.  315. 
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wtrntnlvtaKpy  eoim^lias  be«B  pomtRbottl,  andoogkt^  tftenfera^  to 
b»  adopted. 

IV.  Jtfrltt^Mw.— Sottatm  doqimuMi  m  ite  Ittghist  xlMtarml 
fbmi,  liiM  into  luuranguew  Ite-  aun  k  to  iaeito,  or  ulimiilrtiit  to 
€Boo)D«gek  and  to  apor  on.  it  haa  »  dna  pbusa  in  the  aondsettff 
public  btumeaa,  wfami  tile  apaaifcar  ta  propoamy  aoBB»  nawr  viaw,  and 
u  amioiia  to  xmpreBa  ita  importacoe  on  km  haavan^  w2ie«  argument 
on  tfaa  iobjaet  haa  beenprottf  eqnatty  nato&ad,  and  thara  m  naad 
for  briafliiig  tlie  ftelioga,  affeationa,  or  pawipna  into  aelmtf,  aad 
ifhen  a  defeat  has  been  aaatuned.  by  the  ^advoaatat  of  any  laaaawa. 
It  Moat,  of  oonrae^  be  aianinff  and  liTalf;  tbougbt  and  emiliBa 
mnat  work  together  in  it,  and  uio  dietion  maitbe  warm*  vivid;  and 
w^  placed.  In  the  three  praviona  apeeiea,  rhatoria  depfeyed  ita 
fiireea  under  tiie  leadership  of  lo|i;io»  and  only,  or  at  laaat  ehie%' 
anberdinated  the  form  of  arjifamant  to  tio  raqimmnent  of  tba  tnae 
and  dvoaDiatance';  but  now  riietovie  takea  tiia  oanmand  of  tbo 
paaMona^  andemployalegieaaitoaiudiiaiy.  The  preaqit»  emphialkj 
utterance  of  paaaion*  and  the  boat  andHnrfouy  of  emotion,  invigonde 
th»hoati  of  the  mind,  and  work  thorn  to  ti&a  lunitoof  their  aatioa. 
Yet^  in  all  hortotion,  there  ia  required  a  eaaeMneea  to  apaidol&nee, 
a  judioionaneBa,  and  a  candour  which  pveventa  the  agttationr  of  liie 
lea&igs  ftom  betmyal,  aad  teepa  within  the  aoepo  of  natumal 
Aooght  In  the  advoeaay  of  innovation,  <iioiq»  glowing  and 
mtense^  the  language  i»  oonoiliatory>  and  tho  ntmoat  annvity  of 
demeanour  is  maintained,  beaanao  the  prodnotion  c^a  stato  of  nand* 
fiivonrablo  to  the  Tiewa  ad^raaced,  ia  the  aiav  of  the  speaker.  Ho  ia 
henee  constrained  to  cover  many  of  hia  moat  eager  oKpaesaiona  with 
a  Ume  of  apology,  and  to>tittarnuaiy  of  Ina  xnaat  keenly  chaririwd 
wiahes  with  modeal^'  and  heeitailon*  till  ho  obaervaa  how  the  idiMa 
takox  Whan  he  notieea  that  finronr  ia  aoeofded  to  them,  ho  waf 
thm  widen  the  sweep  of  hia  pnrpoae,  and<  givw  the  reina  to  hia 
enthnaiaam ;  for,  l^  so  domg,  no  wffl  moat  eflfeetivily  ignite  the 
passiona  of  an  aadienoo,  aid  apwad  tiie  flame  of  baa  oam  intsat. 
in  impaxting  into  a  okaely-miUohed  debato  tiie  elocraenoo  of  hor- 
tatfton,  care  moat  be  taken  to  begin  on  ^m  level  of  the  dabato^  and 
to  impresa  the'  Home  with  a  tlioro«|^  oenldanoo  ia  tiio  pownr  of 
te*  speaker  to  dieonaa  the  aneafeion ;  to  teat  now  and  again  the 
teamemtnre  of  paaaioa  in  the  neaMra»  and  to  diaeoverin  wSatlbiBi 
to  administor  the  designed  ineitomentL  The  temo  aaggestsd  by ^  Ae 
fbeUng  of  the  andienoe  should  be  employed  eaniea^  and  fipom  thaae 
they  uiouid  bo  hnrried  on  to  the  deaived  conaommakion,  by  enexgy 
of  mind  imparting  effeotivenesa  to  apeeeh. 

In  hortaition,  aifcer  a  defidat,  greater  art  ia  requiaitei  andtiie  apnr 
moat  be  inaerted  with  vehemence  and  eagarneaa  at  the  eaiiieafe 
moment,  while  the  emotiona  are  aatir,  and  the  ezoitonMnt  ia 
nnooolad.  To  utter  then  with  vigonr  the  woidaof  hop%  oenfideneo, 
and  undismayednesa;  to  express  persistenoy  of  purpose,  along  witk 
manly  anfamission ;  to  point  out  the  loopholea  through  which  Q£ 
any)  advantage  had  been  taken,  the  atrategisB  omployad  b^  oppa- 
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nesti,  aad  isbet  BUtyxuM  ttr  wbioli  Hm  wpmker'M  wrlgr  Iwd  bem 
«x{KMad*;  and  so»  ftom  the  heiglifc  ol  pMBWOt  to.  oauk  and  nibdiiB 
the  mind  into  pnacnt  MpadeBeeoDe,  and  yet  esoite  a  fixed  dcloiu 
mination  Ibr  the  fhtoie^  la  a  great  triumph  ef .  oratwweal  aa*t»  It 
eoBoUet  defeats  and  impaita  aeeaae  of  mamy  endcvaoeer  and-  woatli, 
wifiofa  prennxti  deapaiip  in  one;  paatgr,  and  (ihif  IH'  oMOiwoiiilidffania  in 
the  other. 

The  exotdxom  wiiU  in  oeneral,  gfiv^  ft  Tea  won  fiovthe  enitaMBt 
ftit^  and  lepreaent  the  raelinpi  tmderwhioh  the  speaker  laboan. 
Tbim  wtH  then  follow  a  denial^ef:  fti  fM»g  of  penonal  or  paal^ 
isjnry,  and  a  Btatement  of  the  naaonaiwhMh  jnatsff  the  inaoqpa- 
eieenoe  diaplayed.  TheimpemBgcmotma  ^rnsging  on  the  heiaBMi 
tfaehartatiott  employed*  am-  the  eKpmaon  of  a  Manninatiea  to 
be  panned  in.  ftLtire,  iviill  fbna.  the  chief  greonda  of  the  peiossfcioa. 
The  style  may  be  flcorid  and  fignmtDre,  bnt.  it  nraat  be  intense  and 
safer.  The  docntaon  ahoold  m  npid  andyigomis^  and  the  pawasn 
made  should  be  so  timed*  aa  te  inggaaae  dacuaatansy,  and  waMk  ike 
edge  of  passion^ 

Mn/eetwe, — Hoitation  i»  the>  laaf^aage  of  a  frimd  te  ftasndi, 
wfaiflh,  tikovsh  it  may  deal  in  reproof,  paoceeda  fsomL  a  sameness 
of  interest,  feeling,  or  conviction.  Invectiye  is  the  language  of 
estrangement  and  enmity.  It  is  reproaokM,  harsh,  and  accoaing, 
always  bitter,  sometimes  oensorions,  occasionally  opprobrious.  S, 
too,  may  reprove,  but  not  witili  the  design  of  produoing  any  amend- 
ment.  It  reprores  to  omidemn,  and  slurs  tha^  it  may  gnmiy  rage. 
Bu^  it  ought  nerer  to  deeeend  to  railing,  clamour,  insc^enoe,  or 
malice.  The  honour  of  a  name,  a  position,  a  par^i  or  a  penen, 
may  be  assailed,  and  offbnce  may  be  taken  at  tne  ftna  which 
it  assomea,  or  the  matter  in  which  it  deals ;  but  to  preservo  honovr 
fay  dishonounUe  meana  is  a  pu«doz  to  which  praotleal  pariia- 
mentary  life  can  lend  no  sanction.  In  terms  however  sravp  set 
t&veetivo  may  express  itself,  it  must,  if  it  would  effect  ita  purpose, 
aroid  idl  merely  melevant  matter,  and  hold  tenaciously  to  the  pur- 
pose intended,  whether  that  be  to  avenge  a  deibat,  to  embittop 
rtraTs  anecees,  or  to  protect  the  honour  of  another,  or  oneV  s^. 
The  vulnerable  portion  of  an  argument,  a  par^,  or  an  oppeiMnt's 
pul^c  life,  must  be  that  fixed  on,  and  the  attaok  should  bo  <]^reet, 
forthright, — specific  in  terms,  and  trenchantly  earnest.  Tho  diction 
must  be  clear  and  shsrp,  vigorous  and  Saxonized ;  generalkies 
must  be  avoided,  and  epigram  and  puugeney  may  beempl<^ed  with 
unrelaxing  intensity,  yet  the  style  ^uld  be  plain,  pointed,  and 
pteoise. 

The  parts  which  suoh  a  form  of  d^oouenoe  would  naturaffy 
colligate  and  arrange  for  the  attainment  or  ih»  end  in  view  should 
be,  we  tiunk,  an  introduction  calculated,  not  only  to  explain  the 
growth  of  t^  feeling  finding  expression  in  the  speech,  but  also  to 
excite  a  similar  one  in  the  audienoe.  The  sueeeeding  part  riiould 
tend  to  increase  that  feeling»  and  intensify  it.  The  cause  of  the 
speech  ought  to  be  noted  and  stated ;  tho  rafeots  anticipated  ou|^ 
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•to  be  dwelt  upon.  The  castigation  may,  therefore,  be  admixustered 
eitiier  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  the  prooedureB,  ezoiting  the 
speaker's  ire,  or  justifying  it ;  or  in  the  torm  of  advice  regarding 
acta  done,  aims  held,  or  professions  made,  which  haye  not  been 
accordant  with  right  or  character,  position  or  person.  It  may  be 
couched  in  ironicid  praise,  or  may  consist  in  an  elaborate  oompari- 
S0&  of  what  might  be,  or  ought  to  have  been  expected,  with  what 
has  resulted  from  the  steps  tiu:en  by  the  party  or  persons  inveighed 
agaiilst.  The  peroration  should  then  consist  of  a  collection  of  sucb 
excitements  to  the  passions  as  shall  induce  the  hearers  to  coincide 
with  the  speaker  in  his  condemnation  of  the  course  objected  to,  and 
fedl  the  justifiableness  of  the  opposition  offered  to  it. 

lY .  Jb^ifbntwe, — In  public  life  accusations  must  be  borne,  oppo- 
sition must  be  endured,  and  misunderstandings  must  frequency 
arise.  Aggressions  must  be  resisted,  policy  ▼inoieated,  and  charges 
repelled.  In  no  free  country  can  men  long  retain  the  management 
of  affairs  in  their  hands  without  exposing  themselves  to  grumbling 
misconception,  opposition,  censure,  or  active  hostility.  In  this  caae 
defensiye  eloquence  finds  scope.  It  is  the  safeguard  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  nubhc  man.  It  ought  to  be  terse  and  ready,  and  should 
never  be  begun 

**  With  fftlteriiig  speech  and  visage  iocomposed.* 

The  form  should  become  statuesque,  and  the  features  receive 
animation ;  the  words  should  be  select,  and  the  sentences  brief  and 
pointed.  Every  statement  in  opposition  to  the  character  of  the 
person,  or  the  advisability  of  a  measure,  ought  to  be  distinctly  met 
with  an  opposing  fact  or  argument.  The  fallacy  or  irrelevancy  of 
each  argument  should  be  clearly  made  out  and  exposed*  Passion 
should  be  carefully  suppressed,  and  serene  temper,  collected 
utterance,  and  logical  thought  should  rule  the  hour.  A  burst  of 
indignation  will  occasionally  flash  from  the  soul  in  the  ardour 
of  excited  thought,  and  giye  evidence  of  the  emotion  pulsing  in  the 
spirit ;  but  it  is  often  unsafe  to  display  any  such  feeUng, — it  is  so 
natural  for  men  to  obey  the  mandate,  "  Let  the  galled  jade  wince." 
Defensive  speech  is  much  more  potent  when  it  seizes  the  weapon 
used  against  the  measures  or  the  man,  and  hurk  it  back  at  the 
opponent. 

In  defensive  oratory  it  is  advisable  to  notice  how  the  matter  has 
assumed  the  aspect  it  presents,  to  explain  the  turn  the  affair  haa 
taken,  to  repudiate  the  accusations  made,  and  the  personal  or  party 
insinuations  expressed,  to  attack  the  opposition  in  return,  and 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  that  the  explanation 
offered  affords  sumcient  justification.  It  may  be  requisite  to 
demand  an  apology,  but  it  is  seldom  that  an  affair  of  that  sort  can 
be  successrully  carried  so  far  as  to  ensure  a  recantation. 

The  writer  has  hesitated  to  include,  in  the  regular  and  justifiable 
styles  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  a  class  of  speeches  which,  if  he 
should  believe  the  newspapers,  often  occupy  the  time  of  the  L^^- 


latnre,  and  aometixnes  attract  the  attention  of  tlie  country.  For 
want  of  a  better  and  more  oharaeteriatic  designation  he  luu  been 
compelled  to  name  it  formal  or  make-beliere  eloquence.  Sneh 
a  form  of  speech  is  that  employed  by  memben  who  hare  nothing 
new  or  important  to  add  to  tne  sum  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Honse* 
and  who  apeak  chiefly  for  the  gratification  of  the  constitnenaes 
they  represent,  who  do  not  wish  to  have  a  dumb  representatiire. 
Some  orators  are  accused  of  occupying  the  House  through  rain 
show ;  but  we  opine  that  such  egregious  yanity  would  soon  receiye 
quittance  in  our  Parliament,  which  is  notoriously  ayerse  to  being 
played  upon.  It  may  conniye  at  a  representatiye's  humouring 
ois  constituents  by  making  a  speech  of  no  interest  or  importance, 
merely  that  his  name  may  be  inserted  in  the  newspapers  as  haying 
spoken  in  the  House ;  but  it  is  unlikely  to  listen  patiently  to  the 
mere  effusions  of  yanity,  if  there  be  nothing  in  their  matter  or 
manner  to  commend  them  to  its  sense  of  fitness. 

Make-believe  speeches  are  most  frequently  done  to  order,  that  is, 
are  got  up  in  consequence  of  some  moyement  made  by  the  infiuential. 
individuais  in  the  member's  party,  or  some  threatening  agitation 
amongst  their  opponents.  As  these  speeches  are  only  intended  to 
answer  an  outside  purpose,  they  are  seldom  of  much  importance, 
though  t&ey  reauire  a  good  deal  of  tact  to  mal^  them  tolerable. 
Thcrjr  most  usuall]^  occur  about  the  period  of  a  new  election,  or  on  a 
subject  which  excites  the  constituency,  while  it  does  not  affect  the 
member's  own  mind.  Such  speeches  require  great  care,  in  choosing 
a  House  in  the  right  humour,  and  not  over  iiuL ;  in  selecting  a  topic 
capable  of  parUamentary  treatment,  yet  calling  fpr  little  debate, 
and  therefore  exposing  the  speaker  to  little  danger  of  being  "  set 
down ;"  in  adopting  a  brief  and  graceful  form  of  speech,  and  in 
haring  it  well  prepared,  as  well  as  in  giving  it  some  especial  local 
app]ii»tion,  such  as  may  gratify  the  constituency  represented. 
We  attach  little  importance  to  this  sort  of  essay -readmg  in  the' 
legislatiye  assemblies,  and,  therefore,  have  few  obsenrations  to  make 
on  the  management  of  it.  The  diction  ought  to  be  choice  and 
gracefully  collocated ;  the  sentences  should  be  neat,  harmonious, 
and  varied,  and  the  whole  should  be  brief,  smart,  tasteful,  and 
pleasing.  Such  elocutional  displays  can  only  be  endurable  when 
well  done,  and  when  the  House  has  nothing,  or  little  else  of  im« 
portance  to  do.  They  ought  to  be  infre(|uent  and  quiet.  Elo- 
quence should  **  flow  like  a  stream  that  is  fed  by  an  abundant 
spring,  and  not  spout  forth  like  a  frothy  water  on  some  gaudy  day, 
and  remain  dry  tne  rest  of  the  year." 

We  have  thus  outlined,  as  briefly  as  seemed  consistent  with  the 
importance  of  our  theme,  the  several  main  classes  into  which  par- 
liamentary eloquence  appears  to  be  di^aible.  It  must  be  evident 
ta  most  readers,  without  any  elaborate  statement  of  the  principles 
of  the  "  origin  of  species,"  that  these  distinct  forms  of  oratory  selaom 
occur  pure  and  smiple,  but  mingle  and  blend  according  to  the 
mixed  motives  which  actuate  men.    Still,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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cloqnenee  of  PagKamant  wifi  be  found  io  donby  moft  pramiiMidilT 
one  or  otlier  of  tiio  &aeam  of  •ddieai  whioh  nave  been  ennnmrrtga, 
and  meet  of  tken  mSl  be  found  to  illostrste  the  definitions  and 
nauolDi  nnde  on  ihcnu  The  valne  of  hnving  lome  Bettled  pnnotp&efl 
of  jndgmenti  to  whioh  we  em  refer,  has  at  all  tunes  besn  aoknow«- 
ledgad.  We  hnTe  •  endeavoured  to  supply  oar  readevs  with  tea, 
abstieot  of  saeh  a  scheme  of  classifieationy  and  -saoh  a  statamsnt  of 
the  laws  'xelaling.to.the  seTSBBl  speoies  of  doanenoe  indnded  in  that 
scheme,  as  may  nsefnUy,  we  thiajc,  be  appliea  m  the  perosal  of  par* 
liamentery  debates.  Jul  m  critical  age  like  our  own,  it  is  oeamlj 
safe  to  .tnvt  io  improm/rttt  piineiplss  of  «adjiidicatton ;  still  less  tt> 
an  awfcisMwm  entrance  mto  me  lirte  of  controversy.  It  is  ndviaaUe 
to  have  ihe  mHng  laws^of  thought  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds,  and 
light  to-endettveur  nlwayi  to  follow  them. m  tibe  practical  efforta  we 
Buike.  ^foeidintfaisintdleotualpgeyBrednesshMbeenonrhigfaeBt 
aim  in  the  foregoing  olMelFv«tioii8»«nn  we  trust  that  the  resnos  of 
cor  effbrts  willnarmciiize  with  the  utility  of  our  intention,  and  tiie 
goodnssa-ofonr  motive. 

It  may  be  ru^  to  state  beie  that  the  principles  advunesd  use 
tfae  kngosettlecr  ouEvictions  of  the  ailthar.  13ie  eentnl  gam  of 
these  isetiales  en  modem  eloquenoe  'may  be  frand  in  the  twenty* 
finixth  pspsr  on  "Ehetorio,"  usned  iniiM&Bniisk  CkmhwrnvkdUt 
m  Deeember,  185S,  end  in  aslightly  enlarged  form  in  tiie  **  ISlementa 
of Bhetorio,"  chap.  x3EV.,.Eloquenee,  ipUnhed  in  1854.  The  anilnr 
has  JMyt.considered.himaelf  justified  m  repeating  tiie  definitiona,  or 
desoribing  theeharaoteristies,  of  the  seteral  poraons  of  an  osntkm, 
as  they  have  been  already  fully  eacogh  explained  in  ike  pagea 
alrcady  lefened  to,  and  to  these  he  begs  to  recall  attention. 

ThoQsh  we  hofe  endeavoured  to  '^pisge  our  eyes  with  euphiasie 
and  rue  '  from  an  egotktie  adhevenee  to  already  advanced  opiniens^ 
we  hwre  been  unable  to  find  any  idea  then  mooted  regavdiag 
eloquence,  its  place,  power,  method,«nd  means,  to  retract  or  modiff • 
We  axe  hciein  onlv  expanding  into  enlidt  utterance  ideaa  whin 
irapUeiily  eontainea  ihe  teadiings  now  laid  before  the  reader.  Our 
thrnightasre,  tiienefore,  not  only  consistent  but  persistent,  and,  np  we 
bdievcb  oonect,  althouA  they  diffv  somewhat  fioom  those  of 
pxevious  riietoricions.  We  need  onhr  refer  here  to  one  fidlaey 
which  is  common  amongitt  msnv,  thm  is,  tiiat  artistic  speech  can 
raidy  be  bonest  speedi.  To  mis  we  reply,  art  can  ctpfy  culture^ 
not  eaanffc  nature ;  and  it  is  as  oertain  that  culture  can  improve  the 
natural  eloquence  of  man,  as  that  it  esn  enhance  his  manufacturing 
skill ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  "  art  itself  is  Nature,"  for  only  in  its 
artistio  fiDrms  can  it  beeaid  of  eloquenoe^  that— 

**  It  ipimcis  tlie  beaotMoa  inu^M  abiwd, 
Which  eke  lie  fofled  and  donded  in  the  wol.'' 

S.N. 
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AEB  THE  PEEVALENT  FOEMS  OF  WOESHIP  IN 

BEITAIN  EFFECTIVE  P 

"  Tnw  adomtioii, — ^wliat  a  Toioe  is  thine  I 
For  pnqnr  k  maa^  4Hittlptlwice  htikm,'^ 
JL  aool'a  oonpiBiknriiip  wkh  Ohriataad  G«dr- 
CcMBiumMi  widi  «tm&ty  iMgonl " 

**  For  cUffiaing  forms  of  wonli!p,'lot  xesloas  bigots  fight : 
He  can't  be  ia  fhe  wmg,  whose  heart  is  in  tiie  right" 

Tan  qmeetioft  is  n«ek  nuxre  timiied  in  ite  nmge  timn  «t  fiftt 
8^1^  it  mpMved  tonB.  Ourfint  idea  wbb,  that  it  included  nil  tint 
ocenpiea  ma  «tfc«iitxmof  tiie  wovehipper  wbila  in  liie  home  of  €M; 
bat  eveli  a  genend  eense  is  net  indaded  in  the  fonntbe  qnestion 
aasnmeB  at  the  head  of  thia  pap«r.  The  Teliffions  venrioee  of 
OhsiitiBnB  in  Britain  are  not  tiie  subject-nuitter  of  debate,  bat  that 
povliion  of  tile  eemce  which  is  strictly  called  worriiip,  the  chief 
elenenta  of  which  are  prater  and  praiae^— adoration. 

'Sue  reiig^aaB  aervioeB  of  Ghriatxane  in  Britain  partake  180  nraeh  of 
the  inatractivv  and  dootrinal,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  eonfonnd  tiioeo 
parti,  which  are  ezdoriTvly  of  an  edncattonal  olnraoter,  with  Hie 
adkmlove  psffta  of  Hw  serrice,  and  call  them  all  the  worship  of  GM. 
without  distincfeion.  While  the  former  is  the  bnilding  up  of  the 
cfanatiati  duoracter,  the  latter  is  the  crateftd  outpouring  of  tl» 
duntian  heart,  ^e  one  diowB  the  duistian  life  sjmthetieallf ; 
the  other  andj^cally.  This  isihe  ezpreBsion  of  dtriBtian  affection ; 
tiiat  a  the  Inrth,  the  acquisition,  and  the  growth  of  life  and 
strength. 

We  are  ezduded  from  any  consideration  of  worship  in  general, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  lefbr  to  the  unirezaal  prevalence  of  a  dert^ 
tionai  foding  in  the  human  heart,  f^om  th^  time— 

^  When  Hem,  her  nsj  steps  ia  the  easftem  olinie, 
AdTanoing,  sowed  the  earth  with  Orient  pearl. 
And  Adam,  with  fidr£?8    .    .    . 
.    .    .    from  under  shadr,  aiboroas  roof 
Lowly  bow'd,  adorii^,  and  b^aa 
Their  osone,  eaeh  morning  doly  paid 
In  varioos  style," 

mitil  ^  prseont  hour,  whsn  myriads  of  hearfa,  with  holy  eesta^, 
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suiTOTLnd  the  meray-seftt  in.  humble  gratitude  and  lore.  No  time, 
no  place  has  been  withont  its  Ebeneser,  marking  the  gratitade  and 
joy  of  the  hearen-bound  pilgrim.  The  contemplation  of  such 
themes  might  malce  na  sigh — 

*'  For  the  hoar  when  thia  mtterial 
Shall  have  Tanished  as  a  olond; 
When  amid  the  wide  ethereal" 

the  nnburdened  aool  shall  bask  in  the  eternal  preaetfce  of  ths 
Triune  Deity»  and*- 

**  Sit  and  mog  itself  awaf 
In  nerer-ending  bliss:'* 

bat  they  can  nerer  assist  in  forming  our  judgment,  nor  deciding 
the  question  we  have  to  debate  oonoeming  the  most  efiectire  form 
of  worship,  nor  point  out  to  us  which  form,  if  any,  is  effeoture,  as 
adopted  by  the  British  churches. 

We  are  pleased  to  feel  that  this  is  a  question  in  which  no  party 
strife  can  have  part,  because  none  can  presimie  to  have  an  opinion 
upon  this  subject  who  have  not  a  Sayiomr*s  love  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts ;  therefore  it  is  a  Question  which  excites  to  a  iratemal 
emulation  in  christiaa  lore ;  for  we  are  all  brethren,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ  of  eternal  Ufe — where  and  when  wordiip  will  be 
perfected,  infinitely  and  eternally. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established,  is,  by  its  Ici^ 
position,  first  presented  to  us  for  examination.  Its  wordhip  oonaiste 
of  Bon{;B  of  praise  and  solemn  prayers.  In  its  anthems,  the  hearts  of 
worshippers  are  led  to  the  throne  of  grace  and  glory,  with  the  best 
words,  thoughts,  and  feelings ;  and  in  its  hymns  and  spiritual  aongs, 
altliough  many  may  be  old  and  quaint  in  their  phraseology ,  yet 
they  are  venerable  and  raluable  on  account  of  their  quaint  <ua  sim* 
plioity, — ^in  many  instances  widening  their  adaptability  to  religious 
use  by  their  antiquity ;  which,  by  rendering  them  of  unirequent  use 
in  erery-day  life,  causes  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  attach  to  them  firom 
tiieir  peculiar  use.  There  may  be,  in  the  estimation  of  some  sood 
men,  too  much  of  the  expository  spirit ;  while  others  may  think 
there  is  more  doctrinal  matter  of  an  abstruse  character  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  than  need  be;  but  who  can,  with  a  de- 
votional frame  of  mind,  siiu;  the  praises  of  Gk>d,  join  in  the  responses 
and  prayers  of  the  Church  service,  without  &eling  his  devotion 
intensified,  his  faith  increased  and  strengthened,  his  penitence 
made  more  deep  and  sincere,  his  souVs  sanctifieation  promoted,  the 
prospect  of  heaven  brightened,  and  the  bonds  of  earth  loosened  P 

The  Church  of  Some  in  its  services  gives  mater  prominence  to 
ritualism,  which  teaches  dogpias  by  acts,  and  leads  to  wonhip;  but 
the  direct  teaching,  so  prominent  in  all  Protestant  reUgious  services, 
is  subordinated  to  the  ritual  and  sacrificial  elements  of  the  fiomish 
church.  Situal  worship,  so  far  as  it  is  ritual,  is  opposed  to  spiritual 
worship,  and  is,  consequently,  less  effective,     xtitea  afiiot  the- 
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semei ;  tnie  worslup  is  aa  Mt  of  tke  muI.    This  operate*  from 
within ;  that  is  actiTe  only  from  witlkoat.    This  is  intrinsio ;  that  ' 

is  extrinsic.  To  an  edneated  mind  and  heart,  therefore,  the  Bomish 
foim  of  worship  is  less  effeotiTe  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England ;  i 

while  to  the  ignorant,  the  nnenltiTated,  and  the  rude,  the  sensuous,  I 

material  forms  of  tthe  Papal  serrice  are  more  effective  than  anj 
other,  if  we  exoept  only  the  PrimitiTe  Methodist  form  of  woiahip, 
of  which,  howeyer,  we  shall  had  occasion  to  spoak  in  the  sequeL 

While  the  Boman  Catholic  worship  is  chiefly  made  up  of  dogmas, 
it  is  pre-eminently  a  system  of  prayer  and  praise.  It  has  ul  the 
conttitnents  of  adoration  to  make  it  effectiTe ;  but,  being  orerloaded 
with  ritual,  dogina,  and  sacrifioe,  it  cannot  be  so  effective  perma- 
nently, because  it  ia  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  integrity  of  the 
Christian  religion*  It  may  affect  for  a  tmie,  while  the  influence  of 
the  sensuous  elements  are  felt,  but  it  cannot  be  so  permanent  as  the 
more  rational  and  truthful  forms  of  worship  shared  in  by  the  whole 
body  of  Protestant  Christians.  TbiM  is  the  worm  at  the  core  of  the 
system, — ^it  puts  on  a  reUgaon  from  wiiiioat ;  whereas  true  religion, 
which  incluaes  true  worwip,  is  a  growth  from  within.  It  is  the 
still  small  Toice  prompting  to  good  and  holy  thoughts^  feelings,  and 
actions. 

The  effiBctiTeness  of  the  Boman  Catholic  worship  in  Britain 
arises  from  its  meeting  the  peculiar  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  lowest  stages  of  intelleetual  and  moral  being,  surrounded  by 
the  constant,  actiye  influences  of  purer  and  more  elevated  forms  of 
worship.  It  is  effective,  but  its  effisotiveness  arises  from  the  low 
mental  and  moral  capacity  of  great  masses  of  the  population,  who 
are  influenced  by  the  sensuous  in  its  worship,  and  by  the  decency 
of  thought  and  feeling,  induced  by  the  surrounding  associations  in 
great  majorities  of  cultivated  minds  and  hearts,  connected  with 
more  spiritual  forms  of  worsiiip  and  orders  of  faith. 

While  we  accord  effectiveness  in  their  respective  degrees  to  ihe 
Papal  and  Anglican  worships,  we  are  inolinea  to  assi^  the  greatest 
degree  of  effectiveness  to  the  free  churches  of  Britun, — the  Pres- 
byterian, the  Independent,  the  Baptist,  the  Wesley  an  Methodist, 
and  the  Primitive  Methodist,  with  other  minor  sects  of  congre- 
gational or  synodical  tendencies.  The  type  of  worship  common  to 
all  these  sects  is  that  of  free  prayer  and  voluntary  praise,  suited  to 
the  changinj^  wants  and  ever-varving  necessities  of  the  human 
heart  and  life.  This  must  be,  or  necessitv,  the  most  effective, 
because  it  jyTOvides  for  the  overburdened  soul  to  pour  out  its  wants 
and  necessities  to  an  ever-bearing  and  always-answering  God. 
It  seeks  so  fitness  from  the  worshipper,  either  in  words  or  acts, 
but— 

<*  All  the  fitness  it  reqvireth 
Is  to  feel  the  need  of  Him" 

who  died  on  Calvary  a  ransom  for  the  sinner^s  guilt.    It  recognises 
prayer  aa— 
1863.  c 
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**  Tilt  upward  tuniiig  of  an  eye, 
The  heaviog  of  »  sigh. 
When  none  bat  God  ia  sigh." 
Or— 

"  The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire, 
Which  tremblea  in  the  breast" 

It  calls  that  praise  which  flows  from  the  grateful  heart  in  tears  of 
affection,  in  acts  of  thankful  f^^titnde,  in  hymns  of  praise,  and  in 
deeds  of  love ;  free  worship  calls  npon  the  soul  to  commnne  with  its 
God  and  Friend  with  all  the  freedom  and  affection  which  resnlts 
from  filial  love,  with  all  the  meek  humility  pardoned  guilt  and 
ponishment  removed  can  alone  confer;  with  all  the  reverential  joy 
grace  possessed,  righteousness  imputed,  and  glory  in  reversion,  can 
commnnicate  to  the  enlightened  soul  of  the  sinner.  In  a  word,  free 
worship  is  the  unrestricted  communion  of  the  soul  of  man  with  the 
omnipotent  God ;  it  is  the  putting  off  of  the  shoes  of  sense,  the 
treadmg  on  holy  ground,  the  full  realization  of  that  mystical  hum- 
ing  hush  in  which  the  All- Father  veils  Himself  from  mortal  eyes ; 
it  IS  a  present  participation  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Thus  we  see  Ithat  Papal,  Protestant,  and  the  Free  churches  of 
Britain  offer  effective  prayer  and  praise  suited  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  their  worshippers ;  collateral  evidence  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  blessing  which  the  Almighty  God  has  conferred  upon 
'  those  churches,  by  the  increase  in  numbers  respectively,  their  active 
piety  and  benevolence — a  condition  altogether  unparalleled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Our  argument  is,  the  separate  forms  of 
worship  are  shown  to  be  effective,  therefore  the  sum  of  its  parts 
must  oe  effective  also ;  the  whole,  being  made  up  of  the  sum  of  its 
paxts,  'partakes  of  all  the  properties  and  qualities  of  which  the 
separate  parts  consist.    To  show  this  was  our  duty. 

Keader,  if  thou  dost  wish  to  know  the  most  effective  of  all  forma 
of  worship,  earnestly  strive  thvself  to  feel  the  preciousness  of 
a  Saviour's  dying  love  to  thyseli  as  a  perishing  sinner ;  then  thou 
wilt  have  accomplished  thy  desire,  and  have  foimd  true  happiness  in 
the  true  Church,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 

Adam  Bide. 

ksoatite  aeticlb. — i. 

Wb  assume  that  by  forms  of  worship  we  are  to  understand  the 
modes  in  which  worship  is  bow  conaucted.  Worship,  we  also 
assume,  includes  devotion  and  instruction.  The  question  for 
discussion  will,  then,  stand  thus,— Do  the  modes  in  which  devo- 
tional exercises  are  conducted,  and  in  which  instruction  is  imparted, 
in  British  places  of  worship,  answer  all,  or  defeat  any,  of  the  ends 
proposed  by  worship  P  We  reply  in  the  negative,  and  base  our 
opinion  in  general  on  the  demand  in  conforming  churches  for  & 
revision  of  the  liturgy,  for  curtailing  the  long  service,  for  liberty  to 
omit  certain  portions  of  it,  and  to  substitute  spontaneous  effoaions ; 
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and  <m  ihe  growing  deMre  in  nonoonfonning  chnrcbes  for  a  modified 
and  revised  oombinAtion  of  litargioal  and  extempore  prayer. 

We  shall  aeanme  tliat  scnptoral  views  of  Christian  places  of 
worship,  and  the  reverence  due  to  them  as  sanctuaries,  enter  deeply 
into  ike  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  forms  in  use.  The  disposi- 
tion and  general  demeanour  should  be  the  subject  of  frequent  and 
habitual  reflection.  The  Israelite  entered  the  temple  to  "  appear 
before  Grod,"  and  Christians  should  assemble  in  the  sanctuary  to- 
realize  the  promised  presence  of  their  Bedeemer.  Into  the  vanou» 
sets  which  constitute  Divine  service,  the  recollection  of  this  solemn 
and  delightful  fact  has  to  be  carried  by  every  worshipper, — "  God  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  and  to  be  had  in 
reverence  of  all  them  that  are  about  Him."  **  I  will  be  sanctified 
in  sU  them  that  come  nigh  unto  Me.*'  "  Be  ye  clean,  that  bear  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord."  It  is  here  that  we  meet  with  the  greatest 
defects— defects  which  vitiate  every  form  designed  to  embody  and 
express  due  reverence  to  Crod. 

Adoration,  confession,  thanksgiving,  supplication,  and  instruction,, 
sre  distinct  but  inseparable  elements  or  Christian  worship.  The 
right  apportionment  of  time  to  each  of  these  acts  of  homage  is  one^ 
ptfticular  requiring  consideration.  The  degree  in  which  they 
should  respectively  occupy  the  thoughts  and  engajge  the  afiectiona 
is  of  the  highest  moment.  The  manner  which  is  suited  to  eaob 
exercise  cannot  be  neslected  without  marring  that  "  beauty  of 
holiness"  which  should  characterize  our  services.  The  forms  of 
neither  church  nor  chapel  allow  of  a  due  adjustment  of  these  parts 
of  worship. 

The  devotional  and  the  didactic  are  the  two  branches  to  which 
separate  attention  is  required.  ^  Prayer  and  praise  come  under  the 
former  head ;  reading,  exposition,  and  preaching  come  under  the 
latter  division.  We  shall  in  this  article  confine  ourselves  to  the 
devotional  element,  and^  show  how  the  prevalent  forms  of  worship- 
ful in  effectiveness. 

Prayer  consists  of  adoration,  confession,  thanksgiving,  and 
supplication.  To  promote  prayer  is  undoubtedly  the  design  of  the- 
didactic  element ;  since  the  necessity  of  instruction  would  cease^ 
were  the  worshipper  sufficiently  informed  and  rightly  disposed. 
The  glimpses  we  nave  of  heavenly  worship  disclose  the  altar,,  the 
censer,  the  throne,  the  footstool,  and  the  harp;  but  Bibles  and  pxilpits 
have  no  place  in  the  heavenly  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse,  la 
Anglican  churches  it  is  too  much  assumed  that  men  are  devout,  and ' 
in  Dissenting  churches  that  men  need  mostly  to  be  indoctrinated. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  tlie  places  of  worship 
to  begin  with  prayer.  It  is  true  that  in  Episcopalian  places  a 
brief  and  solemn  address  precedes  prayer ;  but  this  is  simply  an 
exhortation  to  enter  upon  worship  in  a  becoming  spirit,  rather  than 
the  first  act  of  the  worship  itself.  In  other  communionspraise  opens 
the  service,  either  on  au  occasions  or  one  of  them.  This  order  is 
countenanced  by  the  Psalmist : — *'  O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  i 
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letuftmake  ft  joyfolnove  to  the  rwk<fi  oar  m^tutkm,  'Letxm4nab 
before  His  presenoe  with  thmhtghmg."  Ilie&  foOowi  the «Bhoii»- 
tion to  '^worship  and  bow  ^kiwn,toteiMlbefo*e  the  IjO*dioiir.iBitor." 
!Fkere  cppean,  however,  to  be  no  ettoh  oonmittiiig  us  <to  may  *ptt- 
ttoiilar  oraer  as  to  the  preeedenoe  of  prayer  to  pM»e»  or  of  pntiie 
io  prayer. 

nayer  ia  the  nottaoknmwetof  whidiiBau  is  ei^stile.  In  it  he 
eraproaches  Grod  and  iBr«*oke8  His  pvesenee.  !Bie  almii^tf  and 
iarioe  holy  God  draws  nesnr  to  His  ereatoves  wHhoot  dsBtmriBg  tfae 
infinite  distanee  whicdi  eadsts  between  ike  self^cxistent  ana  ^e  de- 
pendent being.  The  gulf  remains  brid|fed  orer  by  gme  jnd 
{jondeseension  in  €k>d,  but  is  instamtly  widened  by  preaunptuni  and 
irrererenoe  in  man. 

!^ttyer  is  an  address  which  God  deigns  to  hear.  Sodoaess  in 
Telati(m  to  eqnsls  is  insolence  to  sapenota,  is  iin|ue^  to  Gad.  In 
praying  we  commune  with  God.  The  giaoe  wmii  peimits  it 
IS  wonderful.  Nature  shrinks  from  itr— -'*  Bepart  ftam  me^  ior  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  The  Spirit  •of  adoptiea  giFea  boldaiess 
to  enter  into  th^s  "  H^owship  with  l^e  f^itfaer,"  without  di^spwng 
with  filial  awr  tmd  godl;^  fen. 

Absolute  depcndenoe  is  tlie  neoeesary  oondition  of  all  aave  One, 
in  whom  all  others  lire,  and  more,  and  hare  their  besag.  Moral 
dependence  is  the  sense  and  recogn^ion  of  that  abaolate  dependence, 
and  dnracteriaes  the  sinritaal  worshippec  Prajrer  is  ^e  «rowaI 
of  need,  and  an  expression  of  oonfidenoe  in  Divine  aU-suffioieBcy 
and  willingness  to  grant  **  exceeding  ahundantir  aboreall  that  we 
can  ask  or  think."  To  abase  self  and  to  exalt  uod  is  to  realise  what 
man,  and  to  appreciate  what  God,  is>  But  Christian  payer  ia  aoie 
than  Ibis.  To  natural  dependence  is  added  a  eense  of  aeaerit.  Oqb- 
trition  mingles  with  humility.  Coneeions  of  impuritr,  the  suf^iliaat 
stands  in  aweof  Divine  holiness.  FromBetteficenoeheaevkaiBer 
As  a  creature  he  prays ;  as  a  sinner  he  pn^s  for  "  Clirist'a  aaik 
Indigence  and  guilt  unite  to  supplicate  **  Goodneas  and  Mercy." 

In  some  places  prayer  is  turned  into  informatiaB.  Maaf  an 
address  of  this  sort  is  delivered  at  hearen*s  gate  in  our  Congregatianal 
churches.  The  Father  addivssed  does  not  seem  to  **  know  what 
things  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask  Hia."  *'  No  one  is  heard  for 
much  speaking,"  is  a  text  erased  pTaotioally  from  the  Bibles  d  Con- 
gregational pulpits.  If  we  enter  a  Methodist  chisel*  we  hear 
prayer  based  upon  persuasion.  Gk>d  does  not  yield,  for  who  can  ao 
influence  the  Almighty  ?  Man  should  importune,  but  wot  under 
the  blasphemous  idea  of  wearying  God.    The  widowed  moAer  im- 

fortuned  Christ,  but  did  our  Lord  relieve  her  to  relieve  himself P 
n  describing  the  character  of  the  unjust  judge,  did  Christ  portrar 
the  features  of  our  Father  in  heaven  P  *' Before  they  call,  I  will 
answer ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hears '  islaamage 
practically  forgotten  where  men  set  up  '' wrestling  JacolM  '^or 
models.  The  "spirit  of  supplication"  is  itself  His  gift;  '*G}ood, 
and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plenteous  in  mercy,"  Cm  nooda  not 
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ixspcrtoniag.  '*  Sffeotnal  pnif 0r"'  \b  "  ferv«nt  prajer ;"  btcaue 
fervour  in  us  is  &  reoeptiye  ooadition.  Th«  effect  it  upon  us^  not 
upon  €M.  We  implore  the  Aliniglit7  ^^  ^  groand  tnat  a  good 
lumeked  is  not  appreciated.  GMcomplief,  becaiiM*  in  praving,  we 
cemplj  witfar  oonclitioQa  wiaely  and  graciously  imposed.  It  it  not 
G^od  wko  yields ;  He  antwert^  becanae  we  have  yielded.  We  have 
been  aa  grieved  to  hear  Grod  iaformed  by  men  *'  who  know  not 
what  to  pray  for  aa  they  ought,"  as  we  have  been  shocked  to. 
see  etiiers  aet  as  if  heaven  would  be  stormed  by  Methodical  in 
pngrer..  If  we  torn  into  a  Ckorch*  we  have  to  pray  on  the  tacit 
assompltion  that  men  need  no  Spirit  '^helping  our  infirmitiea;"  for 
fbma  deviaed,  or  rather  revised*  thsee  oentoriea  ago  offer  til  the 
usaietaaae  we  ought  to  need.  "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,"  with 
a  fermala  befibre  ne,  is  a  moekery.  Then  we  cannot  "  ask.  and 
ree«ve  Bot»"  nnoe,  with  a  divinely  inspited  Liturgy  before  us, 
who  ean  *'ask  aaiisa"f 

Other  eWmenia  eater  into  social  pra^rer.  With  oommonity  of 
interests  sympathy  is  awakened.  We  reeiprocate  good ;  we  borrow 
inftneaeea  oae  of  another.  We  impresa  and  are  affected  unoon- 
scieuslv',  bat  ni(t  mysteriously.  Each  one  in  a  congregation  is  sn 
example  and  a  lesson ;  the  one  is  given,  the  other  is  learned  in 
seeiai  Fwship.  Henee,  to  "  negJLect  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
togtt^Mir/'  is  to  infliot  and  to  suier  a  loss.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Solkvy  worship  is  adoration ^  but  to  "glorify  Ood,"  something 
mere  is  ref^uired.  The  many  can  alone  worship  "  with  one  heait, 
sad  wi&  one  mouth."  W^Nrship,  to  be  homage,  must  be  seen* 
theo^  mok  sktmn.  To  pray  to  be  seen  of  men  has  its  miserable 
reward;  but  our  light  must  shine  to  be  of  use.. 

Such  we  eonoeiTe  to  be  tho  ideal  of  piajer.  understood  and  felt 
by  those  who  **  exercise  themselvea  unto  ffodliness."  Whea  true 
to  its  dJMigiit  it  is  the  soul  of  piety,  and  the  ufe  of  the  churolu  But 
of  those  who  assemble  themselves  together,  how  matny  meet  to 
prayF  TW  ekurch  of  old  had  a  "houae  of  ivrayer, '  but  for 
oentoriea  it  ws»  without  public  plaees  of  religious  instruction. 
The  fotma  in  vogue  now  well  nigh  dispense  with  the  house  of 
prater*  and  have  converted  sanoSwries  into  schools  of  popuUr 
aivmity.  Hence  our  servioes  hdk  devotion,  and  undevotional  ia- 
stroetioR  lacks  power.  When  formality  has  not  absolutidy  taken 
the  place  of  sincerity,  prayer  is  feeble  and  not  fervent.  SToter  an 
^iseopal  chapel,  sad  you  hear  prayers,  whioh  are  rather  read  than 
oaered.  Enter  a  Dissenting  cha|j«i,  and  you  find  people  are  endur- 
iag  "  tiM  kmg  praver."  The  minister  penorms  the  service,  and  the 
ooBgregaftioin  get  torougb  it.  An  Episcopalian  gathers  a  fashionable 
niwiwaor,  litemlly  and  truly.  He  is  a  ^ood  reader,  the  congregation 
are  geed  judges.  A  Dissenting  minister  gathers  a  congregation 
who  oomo  to  Mar,  rather  than  to  pray.  He  has  a  good  voice,  is  a 
good  preacher,  and  the  pe<^e  are  good  critics. 

If  the  prervidence  of  such  a  spirit  in  church  and  chapel  is  to  end, 
the  wkolft  <ineation  of  the  forms  of  worship  should  be  aolemnly  and 
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-earnestly  discussed.  Neitber  a  liturgical  service,  nor  extempora- 
neons  effusions,  have  proved  effective.  Both  forms  of  worship 
should  be  dispassionately  reviewed.  Partisanship  and  prejudice 
should  be  discarded.  Earnest  minds  on  both  sides  have  their  pre- 
ferences ;  but  how  much  these  preferences  are  owing  to  habit,  and 
iraining,  and  sectarian  antagonism,  ought  to  be  freely  and  fearlessly 
discussed.  To  extol  the  Anglican  liturgy  as  inspired,  and  to 
^  contemn  it  as  a  Popish  relic,  is  equally  insensate.  Oral  and  written 
prayer  are  both  nnman.  If  forms  are  fixed,  extemporaneous 
dOTusiona  are  stereotyped.  If  the  formuls  become  threadbare  by 
inflexible  reiteration,  tne  so-called  extempore  phrases  are  hackneyed 
snd  meaniugless  through  repetition.  Set  phrases,  misquotations  of 
Scripture,  sometimes  quaint,  at  other  times  ludicrous,  misappli- 
cations of  sacred  texts,  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. Men  wanting  in  words  enter  "  holy  orders,"  where  liturgies 
flupply  natural  deficiencies ;  men  wanting  in  ideas  and  feelings  are 
•ordained  to  serve,  where  declamatory  power  is  allowed  to  atone  for 
the  absence  of  the  gift  of  public  prayer. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  is  its  exclusiveness  and 
inflexibility.  This  is  not  the  defect  of  we  liturgy  as  such,  but  be- 
cause the  Itabric  insists  upon  inflexibility.  To  make  it  a  canonical 
offence  to  drop  or  alter  a  word,  or  to  vary  the  forms  according  to 
circumstances  and  a  limited  discretionary  power,  is  the  great  mistake. 
Liberty  to  pray,  and  freedom  to  resort  to  formulse,  should  go  hand 
in  hand.  If  llpiscopalians  had  not  to  defend  the  Prayer-book,  their 
fondness  for  it  would  lose  all  its  superstition.  Had  the  Church  not 
made  a  liturgical  service  compidsory,  dissenting  opx>osition  would 
never  have  acquired  its  rancour.  The  Jews  had  a  liturgy,  to  which, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  our  Lord  conformed,  but  Christ 
restricted  neither  himself  nor  his  disciples  to  its  use.  Many  abases 
were  exposed,  but,  among  these, yorm*  were  not  enumerated  by  our 
Lord.  The  length  of  prayer  was  objected  to ;  not  because  it  was 
long,  but  because  lengthened  for  a  "pretence."  Solomon's  long 
prayer  was  not  condemned  by  Him  who  alone,  of  all  we  read  of  in 
\)\i  and  New  Testament,  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.  H3rpocrisy 
was  exposed  with  withering  censures,  ostentation  was  denounced ; 
liut  a  formula  was  composed  by  Christ,  is  abused  by  Episcopalians 
by  absurd  repetitions,  and  neglected  by  Dissenters.  In  the  syn- 
4^^gue  the  Jews  used  a  liturgy,  in  the  temple  the  Jews  prared  as 
the  neart  prompted.  Solomon  s  prayer  was  spontaneous.  Kannah 
prayed ;  the  publican  ejaculated ;  the  apostles  and  Stephen  contriyed 
i»  pray  as  the  Spirit  helped  their  infirmities..  The  more  liberal  and 
devout  advocates  of  liturgies  confess  that  forms  alone  are  not  flexible 
enough  to  meet  varying  exigencies ;  and  the  more  candid  adherents 
of  extemporaneous  efiusions  admit,  that  in  the  varittions  of  temper 
and  feeling,  a  resort  to  forms,  composed  under  more  favourable  and 
soul-inspiring  circumstances,  would  avoid  deadening  the  conscience, 
i^uenchmg  tiie  spirit  of  prayer  is  the  lamentable  result  of  inflezi- 
Inlity  in  either  form  of  worship.    It  is  excluaiyeness  from  whieh 
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injurious  coiiBeqaeoees  flow.  It  is  to  a  judioioas  combination  of 
Ibniu  and  extemporaneous  prayer  that  both  parties  mnst  look  to 
fpve  efficiency  to  public  worsldp. 

There  is  a  manifest  liability  to  irreverence  in  both,  which  is 
inherent  in  neither  of  the  systems.  Carelessness,  l®^ity»  and  a 
perftmctory  manner  of  oonductinff  the  service,  shock  Dissenten 
who  stray  mto  a  Church.  Course  fsmiliarity  and  irreverence  shock 
the  Churchman  who  finds  his  way  into  a  chapel.  These  vices  require 
purging  out  of  both  pulpit  and  desk.  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  P  "  is  a  ques- 
tion which  should  precede  the  attempt  to  conduct  the  devotional 
exercises  of  a  congregation.  Manner — that  of  lowliness,  diffidence, 
consciousness  of  many  and  grievous  infirmities ;  the  tone  of  voice — 
subdued  and  reverential ;  the  frame  of  mind — ^penitential  and  fer* 
Tent,  are  features  in  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary,  which  cannot 
be  disregarded  without  serious  results. 

Attitude  in  prayer  is  another  element  in  effective  worship. 
Posture,  regarded  in  itself,  is  nothing.  But  as  there,  is  a  tone  and 
accent  pecunar  to  the  suppliant  frame  of  mind,  so  there  is  an  attitude 
natural  to  acts  of  devoton.  In  chapels  it  is  not  cultivated,  in 
churches  it  is  affected,  and  too  often  msgusts. 

Under  the  Old  Testsment  dispensation  no  particular  rule  seems 
to  have  been  invariably  observed.  David  "  went  in  and  out  before 
the  Lord."  Hannah,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  all  Judah,  the  publican, 
itood  in  the  act  of  supplication.  The  Pharisees  "loved  to  pray 
ttanding  in  the  streets  — an  attitude  not  regarded  unbecoming  in 
prayer,  or  else  the  punctilious  hypocrite  would  not  have  "  loved  it." 
Solomon,  "  having  made  an  end  of  praying,"  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  spread  his  hands  to  heaven.  David  kneeled ;  our  Lord  at  Geth- 
lemane  kneeled  down  to  pray.  Stephen  breathed  his  departing 
spirit,  and  fell  asleep  while  on  his  knees.  The  apostle  Peter,  and 
Paul  and  companions  on  the  sea-shore,  knelt  in  prayer.  Com- 
parison of  these  instances  with  one  another  shows  that  convenience 
and  natural  instinct  influenced  the  posture  of  devotion.  To  kneel 
in  the  streets,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  when  all  Judah  were 
assembled,  was  inconvenient  or  impracticable.  $at  whenever  the 
soul  was  poured  out  in  prayer,  nature,  if  circumstances  permitted, 
threw  the  worshipper  on  his  knees. 

While  variety  of  attitude  was  plainly  allowed  with  varying 
circumstances,  the  rule  was  as  plainly  to  kneel.  "  O  come,  let  us 
worship  and  bow  down :  let  us  xneel  before  the  Lord  our  maker." 
Bat  it  should  be  carefully  noted,  that  variety  was  not  associated 
with  confusion.  Vilien  kneeling  was  practicable,  all  knelt  together ; 
when  standing  was  unavoidable,  all  stood  together.  Diversity 
existed,  because  forms  are  of  secondary  importance ;  and  uniformi^ 
was  observed,  because  harmony  and  propriety  are  necessary  to 
social  worship.  But  glance  at  our  congregations — conforming  and 
nonconforming,  and  we  observe  the  most  discreditable  want  of  uni- 
formity.   One  is  kneeling,  another  stoops ;  one  is  sitting,  another 
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slandaag.  One  hm  his  &oe  in  thisi  and  anotdier  in  iiut  dinolMMi. 
One  has  liis  eye  <m  his  book,  another  on  the  minister  who  offimtoa 
for  him,  a  third  on  the  clock,  which.  moTes  slow,  though  iJie  reader 
may  be  ffallopiog  through  the  forms.  It  is  tme  that  the  form  or 
size  of  tke  pew  may  render  one  posture  expedient,  another  dv- 
tresiing  or  nnpractieable.  Still  ihiBse  drawbaeks  sflfoct  some  one 
postnre  only,  and  do  not  disturb  the  basis  of  our  general  objeelian 
W  tmseemly'  dirersity,  eonfasion,  and  irrererence.  Untformity  in 
attitude,  with  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  aged,  the  feeble^  Ike 
afflicted,  is  indispensable  to  rerersutial  worship. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  t^  freedom  and  spirituality  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  encouraees  or  admits  indifference  to  attitude 
in  prayer,  or  uniformity  in  aevotianal  obsenrancee.  "Judge  in 
yourselyes,"  said  the  aposde,  "  is  it  comely  ihtA  n  woman  pimj  mto 
God  unooyered?  "  It  disregard  of  primitiye  notions  of  ettquette 
was  censured  by  the  apostle  by  an  sf^eal  to  iheir  ideas  of  natorai 
propriety,  it  is  not  to  him  that  we  must  look  for  a  sanction  to 
unseemly  irregularities  and  irreverent  mannera  in  Christiaii  sane- 
tuaries.  To  all  guilty  of  such  practices,  the  apostle,  were  he  aanug 
us,  would  assuredly  say,  "  If  any  man  seem  to  be  eontentioua,"  my 
answer  is,  "  We  have  no  such  custom ;"  but,  alas  I  he  could  not  in 
these  days  add  the  remark,  "  Neither  the  drarohes  of  God." 

This  review  of  a  part  of  the  devotional  exerdses  of  the  sanotoaiy 
shows  that  some  of  the  prevalent  forms  of  public  worship  in  Brkain 
are  noi  effective.  In  the  next  article  we  propose  to  test  the  aysteoa 
in  vogue  of  praise  and  instruction.  M.  fi. 


IS  THE  PULPIT  OB  THE  PBESS  MOKE  POTENT  IN 

THE  PRESENT  DAYP 

THE  PULPIT.— I. 

Thb  pulpit  is  at  present  what  it  has  ever  been — an  engine  ef  the 
neatest  power,  and  an  important  c<mstituent  of  the  well-beinff  of 
the  British  nation.  From  the  earliest  possible  historic  perioa  it 
possessed  the  same  influence  as  it  now  holds,  and  not  once  has  it 
suffered  any  deterioration.  This,  probably,  is  mete  than  any  one 
of  the  features  of  the  present  generation  ean  boast.  However  pce^ 
eminent  and  exalted  they  may  be,  thejr  must  yield  to  it  in  point  of 
antiquity  and  ori^,  and  reverence  it  for  its  own  peculiar  specialities 
•^•those  with  which  the  Divine  Being  has  endowed  it. 

We  set  the  pulpdt,  then,  at  the  head  of  all  its  competitors. 
Gifted  by  a  certain  inspiration,  as  it  is,  and  coupled  with  a  stnage 
inpressiveaess  in  so  dose  a  oenneotion  with  our  eternity,  it  would 
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be  4ifli«Ifc  t»  iee  itky  it  daM  not  hokl  m  decided  MpreBUHg^,— » 
Bvpremacy,  we  tnist,  it  maj  inTariably  possess, 

JBct  tlie  pR^piit  may  be  viewed  ia  a  tanok  wider  and  mora  oom- 
nnihensive  nunuiflr  than,  in  a  sArietly  eceksiaetieal  sense.  It  may 
De  tdken  t»  mean  the  rostnun,  and  inelnde  speaking  geneially,  and 
it  kas  alea  a  signification  wUch  has  eosse  to  us  nom  the  andent 
AomaBe^  namely,  the  stage.  In  this  hitter  impoort  we  shall  not  riew 
ity  as  w»  eensi&r  it  somewihat  fiuvfetohed*  but  merely  in  the  two 
fociMe. 

At  a  time  wheat  the  p««M  waa  nnlmown,  th#  pnlpit  breathed  fovth 
ita  potent  apellSt  and  awed  the  winds  of  kings  wita  the  effieieney  of 
its  sway,  aM  to  a  owtain  degree  fQUUled  the  plaee  the  former  now 
holds.  All  controrersies  were  settled  by  it;  it  was  arbitrator 
between  all  partiea,  both  high  and  kyw;  and  whatever  was  its 
decision,  all  men  were  content  to  abide  by  it,  and  to  regard  its 
unbiassed  judgment  and  healthful  motives  as  powerful  arguments 
for  submission  to  its  decisions. 

Such  was  the  case  in  what  we  term  the  **  darker  age&of  mankind.'* 
What  onr  fathers  worshipped,  surely  we  majr  respect.  We  are  not 
grown  so  proud  with  the  blesainge  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
mat  we  may  honour  the  pulpit»  and  give  it  due  consideration.  The 
press  has,  to  a  certain  extent^  nenrped  the  rights  of  the  pulpit,  and 
who  is  justified  in  upholding  the  power  of  a  nssrper  P 

To  tnoroughly  understand  the  difference  in  the  power  of  the 
piess  uid  that  of  the  polpit  in  the  peesevt  dsty ,  it  is  essential  to 
take  certain  points,  and  cbrww  a  eomparison  between  them.  We 
tskcr  Ist,  Boca  the  pulpit  atlraet  a  kmr  oonoonrse  of  people  tium 
the  press?  2nd,  Are  the  epinions  of  tiie  jpress  of  greater  weight 
than  tiiose  of  the  pnhntf  3rd,  Are  the  etfeets  of  the  prsse  more 
sanitary  than  those  or  the  pvlpit  f 

lst»  2>Mr  tke  fudifit  (gUrmit  a  Imrfftr  eometmrse  ^feopU  ihtm  ik& 
pf$mf  The  nasa  of  peopte  l^e  pulpit  attraela  is  infinite^  mot» 
then  the  jnreas.  The  mt^crity  of  men,  of  eoorae,  deem  it  a  portion 
of  their  da^  to  go  to  ohnreh,  and  eonseqoentiy  to  hear  the  semM. 
In  fttet^  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that,  among  the  generality  of 
persoan;  tibe  sermon  is  taken  ndMr  too  much  notice  of,  and  thej 
aBfjkt  tihe  other  ijortion  of  the  service  through  their  impatienoe  to 
hsar  what  the  minister  "  has  to  say  for  himself."  Now  this  ia  a 
&ot  too  well  known  for  even  ^e  greatest  sceptic  to  dispute;  and  if 
tins  ho  granted,  it  would  Mlow  ftiat  those  who  are  so  anxioua  to 
hear  the  sermon  must  in  some  way  profit  b^  it ;  and  whilst  in  SQek 
asMj»of  mindtiieyeoaldnotftiltostndyitspreoepts;  and,  there- 
fore, Its  inflnenoe  wilk  tbstft  would  be  exceedingly  great.  Again,  to 
take  another  aignoficatien  of  the  word.  Woukl  any^  person  prefer 
tncvdluidr  several  miles  to  hear  an  eloquent  speaker,  or  to  read  as 
mudi  Of  the  prodoetioBS  of  the  press  P  The  subject  speaks  Ibr 
itseML  He  wonld  mtiier,  by  a  great  deal,  hear  the  speaker.  This 
last  is  nndemable,  as  it  is  pmed  by  tlie  Houses  of  Parliaaient 
being  densely  crowded  every  night  daciny  their  session,  it  being 
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very  little  di£Perenoe  whether  any  person  of  great  notoriety  is  gmng 
to  speak  or  otherwise. 

Tnere  are  several  obstacles  in  the  war  ere  the  press  can  attain 
this  influence.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  in  England  who 
cannot  read,  and  perhaps  thousands  who  do  not  care  for  politics,  or 
any  of  the  well-written  articles  the  press  may  bring  forward,  and 
yet  these  men  profess  great  interest  in  an  eloquent  speech  or 
sermon.  This  is  impossible  to  be  accounted  for,  excej^t  tnat  efvery 
man's  inclinations  lead  him  to  prefer  oratory,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
true  to  a  certain  degree.  If  such  be,  however,  the  case  (which  it 
indeed  appears  to  be),  our  argument  is  demonstrated  clearly,  that 
the  pulpit  is  more  potent  in  the  present  day  than  the  press. 

"  There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  I — ther«  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies  I     His  theme  Dirine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
Bj  him  the  Tiolated  law  speaks  oat 
Its  thonders;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Beclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  tlie  broken  heart, 
.        and  trains  by  every  rale 
Of  holy  discipline  to  glorioos  war 
The  sacramental  host  of  God*s  deet** 

2nd.  Are  the  opinions  qf  the  press  qf  greater  weight  than  those  (^ 
the  pulpit  f  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  opinion^  of  the 
press  should  be  of  greater  avail  than  those  of  the  pulpit,  and  we 
should  hope  no  one  would  be  so  irratioual  as  to  urge  the  contrary. 
They  differ  mainly  in  the  following  respects : — First,  they  differ  in 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  uttered ;  seoondfy,  in  the  power  either 
has  to  confirm  the  statements  it  severally  makes;  lastlg,  in  the 
intellects  of  the  members  of  the  two  bodies.  The  press  asserts  ita 
opinions  in  a  far  more  authoritative  manner  than  the  pulpit  It  is 
conscious  of  the  power  it  possesses  over  the  minds  of  a  certain  class 
of  people,  and  gives  only  one  side  of  the  question  to  be  judged  1>j 
its  readers.  The  pulpit*  on  the  contrary,  is  never,  like  the  press,  on 
difficult  groimd ;  it  snows  plainly  both  sides  of  the  question ;  sad, 
whilst  it  earnestly  recommends  the  right  path,  affords  to  all  an 
opportunity  of  forming  their  own  views.  The  pulpit  effects  its 
work  by  persuasion;  toe  press  does  not.  What  power  can  \he 
press  produce  equivalent  to  the  Word  of  God  P  None.  This  point, 
then,  IS  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  requisite  for  a  man  that  he  sIioiQld 
speak  really  well,  to  possess  an  unexampled  brilliancy  of  talent ;  he 
requires  a  certain  boldness,  and  a  kmd  of  modificatum  of  aelf- 
conceit,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  intellect  with  which  it  is  possible  for 
nature  to  endow  him.  For  the  press  no  ambition  is  required ;  a 
certain  amount  of  genius  is,  of  course,  indispensable,  but  tmre  is  no 
necessity  for  that  strange  quickness  and  promptitude,  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  speaker.    Addison,  wao  was,  perhaps*  one  of 
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the  most  ttecompliBhed  of  Englisb  writers,  was  no  speaker.  Once, 
on  rising  in  the  House,  he- commenced,  "  Mr.  Speaker, — I  conceive/' 
4iad  he  reiterated  this  three  times ;  npon  which  a  witty  member 
arose,  and  said  "  that  Mr.  Addison  had  conceived  thrice,  and  brought 
forth  nothing."  This  proves  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  writer 
without  being  a  good  speaker ;  but  it  is  genera11}r  the  case  that  a 
ffood  speaker  is  a  good  writer.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  good  writer. 
The  Ute  Sir  G-.  C.  Lewis  was  a  good  writer.  Nearly  all  our  best 
speakers  are  good  writers.  The  examples  are  by  far  too  many  to 
require  to  be  individualized. 

3rd-  Are  the  effects  of  the  press  more  sanitary  than  those  of  the 
pulpU  t  To  treat  the  heading  fully  would  be  to  encroach  too  much 
on  the  columns  of  the  British  Controversialist,  so  we  merely  take 
a  few  of  the  most  important  amiments.  The  blessings  the  press 
chooses  to  diffuse  must  be  paid  for,  according  to  their  worth ;  the 
blessings  of  the  pulpit  are  free  donations.  What  is  bought  and 
sold  may  be  of  value,  but  it  must  not  be  valued  so  highly  as  that 
whieh  is  given  away.  The  press,  too,  sometimes  urges  unwholesome 
ngoments,  and,  in  some  cases,  greatly  tends  to  foment  disturbances. 
The  pulpit  never  does  so.  Whatever  may  be  its  failings,  it  is  at 
least  free  from  any  stigma  of  thi9  kind,  and,  we  trust,  will  ever 
be  so. 

From  the  various  reasons  we  have  brought  forward,  we  hope 
man^  of  our  readers  will  be  led  to  infer  that  the  potency  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  present  day  far  surpasses  that  of  the  press.  We 
defend  the  pulpit  against  its  calumniators,  and  we  trust  our  efforts 
will  not  have  neen  in  vain.  We  can  honestly  express  our  own 
opinion  in  no  words  more  fitted  to  convey  them  than  in  those  of 
Cwstianity's  great  poet,  Cowper: — 

^  The  palpit,  therefore  (end  I  same  it  filled 
With  Bolema  awe,  that  bide  me  well  beware 
With  what  iateot  I  toach  that  holy  thing), 
The  pulpit,  when  the  aatiriet  has,  at  last, 
StrattiDf^  and  Tapoarmg  in  an  empty  school, 
Spent  all  his  force,  and  made  no  proselyte, — 
I  say,  the  pnlpit,  in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  pecaliar  powers, 
Most  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  efFeetnal  and  important  gnard, 
Sappoit,  and  ornament  of  Tirtne*i  canse.*' 

H.  Mi.EWoon. 

THB  PBB88.— I. 

SuroB  this  age  is  so  singularly  remarkable  for  its  literature,  both 
religious  and  secular,  and  so  distinguished  in  its  advancemeut ;  and 
sinee  this  progress  is  universally  ascribed  to  those  great  engines  of 
education — ^the  pulpit  and  the  press—it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  no 
ordinary  importance  to  consider  which  exerts  the  greater  power, 
and  to  which  we  are  most  indebted  for  what  we  believe  to  be 
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oixr  mprjMttdanted  gmahiMB.  Thk  is  a  questiM,  moreoTer.  wkiab 
cannot  fail  i^  ozeita  oensidepabla  ourioBity*  and  no  little  refleetion, 
in  tibe  minds  of  all  thoae  wha  h&Te  ever  tasted  of  thought  that  baa 
passed  through  the  filtering  spring  of  argument.  £kd  hero  we 
may  be  allowed  to  express  onr  hopes  that  this  inaniiy  will  iaee% 
wita  impartial  discnssion  on  both  sides*  restrained  fvooa  all  flights 
of  rhetoric,  and  kept  withint  the  limits  whioh  reason  assi^pu^  and 
es^^iallj  feee  from  that  blind  zeal  of  partisanship  whtoh  nips  treth 
in  its  very  bud,  and  is  themost  ^eotiTe  caase  of  leading  the  minds 
of  people  astray.  In  takiog  np,  at  present,  the  press  side  of  this 
debate,  let  it  be  understock,  tnat  we  are  by  no  means  slariahly 
attached  to  the  opinions  we  may  express  or  entertain ;  but  that  w» 
shall  be  willing  to  ohaa^e  them  as  soon  ae  we  pereeive  that  they 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  just  and  loaical  arguments. 

There  is  but  little  to  remark  about  um  proposition,  or  the  tcrma 
in  which  it  is  couched,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mere  definite  idea  of  ftlie 
pointa  to  which  we  must  limit,  or  to  whii^  we  may  ei^and,  Q«r 
argument.  We  take  it  that  neither  the  pulpit  nor  the  press  is  loh» 
treated  with  a  special  reference  to  its  respectiye  office ;  for  thcA  the* 
two  would  haye  no>  connection,  and  we  should  be  trarersiag  patha 
that,  Uke  parallel  lines,  could  net  possibly  lead  to  the  same  goal; 
since  the  end  of  the  one  is  the  improrement  of  the  moral  natare, 
while  that  of  the  ether  is  the  eultiyation.  of  the  intellect :  but  that 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  far  only  as  they  have  a  generally  hea^ 
fidsl  effect  on  the  mind ;  aa  £w  only,  in  fbct,  ss  the^  |K>aseaa  the 
powor  of  making  us  better  citiaens,  and  tiMvt,  too^  m  its  widest 
sense.  HistcKry  mforme  us  that  no  age  has  made  such  rapid  pn>-> 
greas  in  ameliorating  the  eondition  of  man,  and  that  in  no  i^  lu»e 
such  happy  results  been  produced  as  the  present ;  and  unoe  this  ia 
attributed  to  the  power  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  is  it  surprising 
that  we  should  be  debating  which  is  the  mere  potent?  Is  it 
not  rather  strange  that  we  should  hsTe  left  so  important  a  question 
so  lonff  undecided,  and  to  be  able  to  find  adrocates  of  both  P  We 
trust  that  by  this  excellent  opportunity  the  subject  will  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  that  it  wiU  afford  us  the  means  of  forming  a 
correct  judginent.  It  is  expected,,  and  sssumed  in  this  paper,  that 
all  concerned  in  this  debate  will  allow  the  press  its  full  power, — that 
of  improving  and  strengthening  the  mnoa  «f  the  people  at  large, 
and  of  influencing  them  £qc  good,  and  oeeaeioiially,  waen  abused, 
for  harm ;  and  at  the  same  tiane  we  tfasak  they  cannot  but  allow 
(with  the  exception  of  the  pulpit,  if  our  opponents  wish  for  a  while 
to  afford  room  for  the  admission)  that  the  press  has  assisted  in 
a  more  material  way  than  any  other  means  in  producing  our  present 
soperiozity  over  bygone  ages  and  thev  mhabitants.  With  this 
acceded,  we  would  canj  onr  readess  back  to  the  dark  ttaies  whidb 
had  na  press,  no  way  of  promulgating  one's  thougfata  or  diseoreiias* 
few  ana  ftjr  between  as  these  latter  weore,— no  means  of,  aa  It 
were,  spontaneous  camnumieatson  with  others ;  to  the  times  when 
igaorsnee  and  sin  reigned  paramount  in  the  soulaof  many;  and 
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tiun  W9  mmld  mtk  tfiem  ^  tako  a  oomprekcwm  view  of  'Aese 
iuDM  mud  of  tbair  peonb,  and  suvk  tkeir  deplonble  condition, 
nwnlly  aad  iiitelkota«llv ;  then  rammd  tbem  thmt  tho'p&l^it  was 
fluni  mil  known  in  the  Jud,  and  tiiat  its  oooaponts  bad  greater 
pommt  over  the  nuade  4if  thdae  tlier  adcbeseed  tiban  tke-etergy»Bn. 
«f  the  present  dsy  poMeas.  And  what  waa  the  reankf  Wtet 
fvogreaa  ought  we  to  expeetP  What  riioald  hare  been  Um  ad- 
Tancement  of  these  people,  who  enjoyed  the  full  advaeftages  -of  ¥taM 
^iant  of  edaoation  P  O  aght  not  the  pulpit  to  have  worked  .prodigies, 
mbA  to  have  heighteaed,  ai  haat,  tiKemoni  oondition'of  the  people? 
Does  history  record  snob  >m>ndemP  Does  faistoTy,  in  fast,  maAie 
aay  ■Mati<Hi  of  its  beneficial  «ffiMti  P  Ssther,  is  it  not  ^eomtMntly 
meaking  of  the  2na|ority  of  the  people  as  being  lamentebhriSitentte, 
asid  almost  utterly  abandoned  {  not  knowing  die  commonest  thkiga, 
the  iga(»ance  of  whidi,  nowaday,  is  as  surprising  'Ss  die  know* 
ledge  of  them  was  then,  supentitKms  almost  beyond  be&f,  and 
bigoted  to  the  most  sbsnra  faiths  and  oastoms;  vmbned  with 
no  spirit  of  doubt  or  inquiry,  so  that  their  reasoning  Acuity  grew 
riamsh,*--6Yen  its  presence  seems  doubtful  in  very  many  instances  P 
And  we  ask  our  readen  whether  such  a  fog,  euoh  a  darkaess,  oould 
IKsssiblT  exist  in  the  souls  of  men,  if  the  pnlpit  posseased  any  eon- 
«deraMe  power*— considerable  when  oompajied  with  that  of  the 
press — ^for  improving  our  fiunilties,  and  for  rendering  us  more 

2^ble  of  discharging  the  duUes  we  owe  our  Or eet<w  sand  ouis 
ves ;  in  fiict,  for  msking  us,  as  we  said  before,  better  dtizensP 
Ait  now,  to  shew  theimmense  difference  between  the  insults  of  the 
pfolpit  sad  of  the  press,  we  would  carry  our  readers  onwards  a  Hide, 
— ^to  that  great  epoch  in  the  reformation  of  the  world,  the  invention 
<d  printing ;  and  ask  them  agaia  to  draw  a  comparison  between  its 
efi^ts  and  those  the  press  had  produced.  They  are  too  weU  known 
to  need  repetition,  or  we  might  point  to  many, — not  the  least,  that 
a^^eadid  and  almost  miiacidous  result  whicn  tite  press  was  the 
tfkief  instrument  in  bringing  about :  we  allude  to  the  Eeformation. 
The  ray  of  thts  lantern  to  man's  soul  penetrated  the  very  dungeon 
of  Popeiy,  and  lighted  the  truth-seekers  of  the  age  to  unfetter  the 
inindi  of  its  prisoners  to  that  "  glorious  liberty"  of  the  Gospel  which 
we  have  ever  since  enjoyed.  One  crush  of  the  press  did  as  much 
work  as  the  pens  of  a  hundred  copying  monks  did  for  a  hundred 
years.  Was  it  not  the  press  that  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  the 
uuth  to  those  true-heartea  monks  in  the  convent  at  Erfnrth  P  Was 
it  not  a  printed  Bible,  the  parting  gift  of  Staupitz,  that  enabled 
Lather  to  cry  out,  when  an  emissary  of  the  Pope  came  into  his 
Aeighbouriiood  selling  indulgences, — "  Indulgences,  permission  to 
commit  new  sins,  and  absolution  firom  old  ones,  on  payment  of 
money !  there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  Bible"  P 

And  a  &rther  circulation  of  the  issues  of  the  press  added  sup- 
porters to  this  reformer,  and  prepared  the  minds  ofthe  people  for  the 
veception  of  such  changes  ss  the  Beformation  introduced.  This  is 
bat  a  single  instance  of  tke  happy  infiuenee  which  the  press  exercises 
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on  men's  minds,  and  of  the  results  which  it  has  -peodntei*  And 
surely  if  it  possessed  such  extraordinary  powers  in  its  idIbb 
when  it  had  come  into  contact  with  but  a  privileged  few*  by  wi 
ratio  are  we  to  reckon  its  power  in  these  days  of  ita  mtabe 
when  it  has  blessed  every  house  with  all  that  (and  mudb  mofe  thanV 
roused  monks  in  their  ceUs,  lAiook  kings  on  their  thrones,  aaa 
metamorphosed  a  world  of  bigotry  and  darkness  into  one  of  bbertj 
and  unparalleled  light  P 

We  could  add  many  other  illustratfons  of  the  advantages  tkat 
have  originated  in  the  press,  if  it  were  necessary,  but  we  preBiiBi» 
its  ffreat  power  is  patent  to  all ;  and.  moreover,  our  ojnxxienta  will 
be  Duzzing  about  our  ears,  asking  what  all  this,  whicui  happened 
centuries  ago,  has  to  do  in  an  argument  that  relates  whoUy  to  the 
present  timeP    We  candidly  confess,  little ;  but  our  motive  waa  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  power  of  the  press,  and  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  unmistakable  means  of  working 
almost  miracles  for  us,  both  individually  and  for  the  world  at  large ; 
while  the  effects  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  are 
scanty,  and  such  as  will  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  tiie 
press  ;— to  find,  in  fact,  two  points  of  comparison,  wheran  each 
would  be  free  from  interlined  influences.    Hence  we  referred  to  % 
time  when  the  pulpit  was  a  single  power,  whose  efforts  were  unim- 
peded and  uncrossed;  and  though  we  could  g^t  no  such  -petktd  in 
the  history  of  the  press,  we  chose  that  in  wmch  pulpit  loid  pxesi 
were  antagonists — not  as  now,  friends.    And  now  we  come  nearer 
to  the  question  at  issue,  "  Which  is  the  more  potent  at  the  preaent 
dayP"    That  both  possess  great  power  there  is  no  doubt;  that, 
united,  they  produce  the  most  glonous  results  is  equally  true, — tibe 
education  and  expansion  of  our  faculties  to  all  that  is  noble  and 
lovely  in  human  nature :  but  we  are  inclined  to  award  the  palm  of 
effective  influence  to  the  press ;  for  it  possesses  all  the  meana  of 
producing  such  results  that  the  pulpit  does  (not  to  sueh  an  extent, 
we  acknowledge),  and  much  more.    l9'ow  that  much  more  inc^ndea 
precisely  that  which  acts  most  powerfully  on  men's  minds.    One  of 
its  advantages  over  the  pulpit  is  this, — that  it  influenoee  men, 
enlarges  their  understandmg,  and  renders  them  more  fit  and  moro 
inclined  for  social  gatherings,  at  which  thought  is  interchanged, 
effects  are  produced,  characters  are  altered  and  improved,  and 
their  effect  reacts  on  others,  so  that  there  cannot  exist  in  the 
civilized  part  of  the  globe  a  single  being  who  is  not  materially 
affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  influence  of  the  press. 
Besides,  the  special  power  of  the  pulpit  is  inherent  in  the  preaa  also. 
Is  not  our  moral  nature  considerably  improved  by  even  the  seoolar 
issues  of  the  press  P    Has  not  the  reading  of  good  authors  a  ten- 
dency to  subdue  our  passions,  and  to  enlarge  our  benevolence, — ^in 
short,  to  heighten  all  that  is  divine  within  usP    Is  not  a  good 
education  an  excellent  criterion  of,  and  almost,  in  fact,  necessitates, 
a  good  character  P    Few  are  so  dull  of  observation  as  not  to  see 
that  such  is  one  of  the  happy  results  which  the  press  produces. 
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Bat  to  go  fiarther»— *is  it  not  dailf  and  hourly  usning  works  whose 
aun  is  wholly  the  improTement  of  our  sinritaal  natiue  P  We  might 
almost  compare  its  power  in  this  direction  with  that  of  the  pulpit ;. 
and  we  think  the  balance  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  render  the 
oompazison  ridiculoos,  even  in  the  magnifying  eyes  of  our  oppo- 
nents. The  pulpit  certainly  possesses  a  speciu  power  to  a  greater 
extent ;  yet  tnis,  without  tne  guiding  influence  of  the  press,  has  a 
Bomewhii  diseased  effect ;  and  such  an  effect,  howeyer  small,  makes^ 
its  victims  less  social  and  less  adapted  for  the  discharge  of  those 
ordinary  duties  of  life  on  which  its  main  influence  is  dependent. 
Xiet  it  not  be  understood  that  we  are  speaking  lightly  of  religion- 
and  its  demands  on  us. .  Far  be  it  from  us  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
those  who  think  that  a  superiority  of  intellect  is  shown  in  ridicule 
of  and  doubts  on  Uiis  aU-important  theme  and  business  of  life. 
Our  meaning,  perhaps,  is  best  conveyed  by  allusion  to  the  "  Simo'* 
mt  our  universities.    These,  and  sucn  men,  are  hindrances  to  the 

Sywin  of  the  pulpit,  and  are  deadly  foes  to  the  healthy  spread  of 
kristianity.  The  press  has  no  such  enemies  to  contend  against,  or 
to  weaken  the  foil  development  of  its  power.  It  sails  magnifi- 
eentiy  over  the  ocean  of  thought,  casting  behind  it  the  ripme  of 
pleasure  and  improvement,  or  the  huge  waves  of  reason  and  con- 
viction. 

We  have  now  rambled  to  the  limit  of  our  course,  noticing  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  only  of  the  journey,  and  leaving  much  for 
the  mental  eyes  of  more  vigorous  travellers  to  remark.  By-and*bye 
we  may  resume  our  wallet  and  staff,  and  make  a  more  evident 
advance  up  the  mazy  hill  of  this  inquiry.  Elpisticos. 


WAS     THE    CRIMEAN    WAE    JUSTIFIABLE    IN    ITS 
OEIGIN,  AND  SATI8FACT0EY  IN  ITS  EE8ULTS  ? 

APFUHATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 

Wx  have  here  at  least  two  distinct  questions  to  deal  with,  to  each 
of  which  a  separate  answer  may  be  given.  Thus,  some  may  believe 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  to  have  been  justifiable,  but  at  the  same 
time  deny  that  the  concessions  obtained  from  Eussia  were  sufficient 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Europe,  or  the  honour  of  Ghreat  Britain. 
And  since  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  is  part  and  oarcel  of  the 
Eussian  war,  some  may  be  found,  with  Mr.  Einglake,  to  assert 
that  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Eussia  was  justifiable,  but 
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the  snfWMHt  of  Uw  Oeuima  wm  not  ao^  «ad  tittt  pene  aagbt  ad 
riionld  bare  beeoi  mftde  witk  Bmatm  pwfiiw  to  soeb  ini 
W«,  on  the  oontniy,  beliofe  tiuit  the  ooniMnceaeat  mad 
•noe  of  iihe  JSosaua  war,  dovm  to  IBM,  mm  m  mtftter  of 
and  thopcforc  joBttfiaUe;  md  ilhat  the  OQuditiDu  obtSMad  teon 
finueia  gare  aofde  eeoaril^  iat  the  ia/btgabf  <£  that  Inr  wbaeh  m 
coBMnenoed  the  war,  and  that,  therefiire»  they  ahonld  he  deoBed 
aatiafaetofff  to  the  Britiah  natian. 

Tonroeeedtothe^proof.  "Ry  thii  rnrniniirftd  rnilra  nf  mfmnatin— 1 
law;  the  paoifio  lighte  of  all  nationB  eonnBt  of  OBenxvtj,  indijinilenio, 
eqnaHty,  and  prc^>eii3r.  Each  natkm  haa  the  aheointe  control  of  ila 
aufateota  xosiding  within  its  own  temtonoB.  Thii  is  alee  adiBBttad. 
Tao/tif,  then,  had  by  tiie  lav  of  nationa  an  indiepnty»3e  xjg^  to  ike 
eorenttgntr^  of  all  nataral  ■ubieoftB  of  her  enqpiio.  no  awttflr  what 
their  reUfcious  ereed.  It  it  to^this  poiat  that  the  real  origin  of  the 
war maet be traeed.  Leariag, then, the ^ crowd nfmonViqiMTnnlliw 
for  n  hey  at  the  smany  gates  of  a  dmaeh  in  Paleatine/'  franoe  hnC 
as  early  as  I860,  enaearoared  to  obtain  iar  the  Iiatin  Chon^  in 
Paleatine  the  best  eosiditioDB  abe  ooiiM,  and  aiio  to  snteoe  Hw 
daime  eonoeded  by  Ibrmer  traatiao. 

In  May,  1860,  Foad  Effendi,  an  eaunary  of  the  BnltM,  teid 
Colonel  Bose  that  the  claims  of  France  were  just,  and  they  wove 
IISMuited  aooordingly.  In  1868,  Eossia,  thronodi  IL  do  Oscroff, 
infonned  France,  t^  M.  -de  LwnJette,  that  ahe  (Kosaia)  ohMBod  the 
fMrotection  and  control  oi  thoae  anbjiBets  of  the  BaHni  who  wwe 
members  of  the  orthodoK  or  Greek  Oharch.  M.  4e  Ismdatte 
relied,  that  France  had  made  no  eooh  pretenskma  on  bdulf  of  tin 
Latin  Christians.  They  were  done  by  right  of  treaty,  while  Siisaia 
had  no  treaty  to  urge  in  her  claim  over  the  Greek  Chnstians,  except 
that  of  Kamardji,  which  gare  her  no  snob  powers  as  those  daimed. 
France,  on  the  15th  January,  1853,  sent  off  a  yery  conciliatory 
despatch  to  St.  Petersburg ;  but  at  the  same  date  the  mission  of 
P^ce  Menschikoff  was  determined  on,  whilst  an  army  of  144,000 
men  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  descent  upon  Turkey. 
France  now  invited  England  to  join  with  her  in  negotiations  with 
the  Czar,  for  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  EngUmd 
ac<juieeoed,  and  propoMd  that  the  other  Powers  should  sJao 
mute  in  Ihe  same  enoeayour.  This  was  done,  but  without  anrail. 
Nicholas  was  obstinate,  headstrong,  and  determined.  The  task 
of  obtaining  allies  in  Central  Europe  was  difficult,  as  Nicholas  was 
bringing  all  his  energies  to  bear  on  the  same  quarter. 

Various  meetings  and  conferences  took  plaee  during  1663.  On 
the  1st  March,  Menschikoff  entered  Constantinople,  and  on  the 
6th  May  presented  his  ultimatum,  leaying  that  oity  <m  the  29nd. 
On  the  3rd  July  the  Eussians  crossed  thePrath,  for  the  invasion  of 
tiie  Principalities.  On  the  19th  August  the  Frendi  pteased  the 
En^ish  to  enter  the  Dardanelles.  The  British  Goyemment  neftised 
to  make  any  final  decision  till  the  answer  came  frMs  St.  Petanhsog. 
The  Vienna  note  waa  promulgated ;  and  as  its  vsal  purport 
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identicfti  witk  tb#  €£ar'8  intentiociB,  it  «raa,  ai  a  matter  of  conrRe, 
rejected.  Bamia  invaded  the  Principalitiea.  The  Vienna  Oonfer- 
eii(*e  bnolre  up  on  the  20th,  and  the  English  fleet  entered  the 
DaardaneUes  on  the  dSrd.  From  the  moment  the  Russian  army^ 
entered  the  Principalities,  which  was  previous  to  the  calling  up  of 
the  Engliah  fleet,  toe  Porte  had  oeased  to  be  at  peace  with  Russia, 
and  eould  not  be  expected  to  observe  treaties  which  would  favour 
her  enemies*  aggressions.  The  Turkish  territory  was  invaded.  No 
one,  we  suppose,  will  deny  that  the  Turks  had  a  right,  or  were 
bo>«Dd  to  resist  this,  either  singly,  or  with  the  aid  of  allies ;  nor  can 
anyone  deny  that  when  a  great  and  powerful  nation  like  Russia 
inTades  a  country  like  Turkey,  it  is  the  duty  of  other  nations,  both 
for  the  interest  of  their  om  n  subjects  and  those  of  their  neighbours, 
to  band  together,  and  to  resist  and  punish  the  aggressor.  War 
was  resolvrd  upon  by  the  Great  Council  on  26tk  September,  and 
Omar  Pasha  was  instructed  to  announce  to  the  Russian  commander 
that  hostilities  would  commence  in  fourteen  days  from  that  date, 
should  the  Russians  still  remain  in  the  Principalities.  They  did 
m> ;  war  was  declared,  and  hostilities  commenced. 

Clearly,  then,  Russia  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war ;  nor  can  the 
presence  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles  be  made  an  excuse, 
as  Ni<^dlas  endewoured  to  make  it,  for  the  inrasion  of  the  Princi- 
palities, seeing  that  the  Russians  invaded  the  Principalities  before 
the  fleet  wai>  called  'Up  It  was  called  up  for  two  purposes : — first,  to 
protect  British  subjects  resident  in  Constantinople  from  the  insult 
and  attacks  of  the  enthusiastic  Turks  themselves ;  and  second,  to 
aet  as  a  defence  to  Constantinople,  in  case  of  a  Russian  attack  upon 
that  oity. 

The  war  began.  We  think  we  have  shown  that  Russia  was  the 
aggressor,  and  that  England  and  France  were  perfectly  justified  in 
joining  the  Turks  to  repel  the  aggressor.  With  the  continuance  of 
•the  war,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Whether  it  was  carried  on  as  it 
should  have  been,  or  might  have  been,  does  not  fall  within  the 
Boope  of  our  inquiry.  The  commencement  of  the  war  with  Russia 
was  justifiable.  Silistria  was  besieged  on  May  23rd.  The  Russians 
raised  the  siege  in  less  than  a  month,  and  on  the  22nd  June  recrossed 
the  Danube.  Shortly  after,  Russia  evacuated  the  Principalities. 
Russia,  fo^d  in  her  designs,  was  forced  for  the  time  to  abandon 
them.  The  invasion  of  Turkey  was  at  an  end."  Here  was  a  favour- 
^le  opportunity  for  peace.  Accordingly,  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August  ne^tiations  were  opened  with  Russia  by  £ng1and  and 
France,  Austria  acting  as  the  mediator.  These  Powers  declared 
pl«iDly,on  July  22nd,  that  the  issues  at  stake  were  too  in»portant, 
and  tne  sacrifices  already  made  too  great,  for  them  to  desist,  unless 
Russia  gave  ample  security  for  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Turkish  empure.  Accordingly ,  the  four  points  were  proposed  as 
the  basis  of  a  peace.    They  were  to  the  following  effect  :-^ 

1.  That  the  Protectorate  claimed  by  Russia  over  the  Principali- 
ties by  virtue  of  former  treaties,  now  abrogated,  riiould  ceaae. 

1863.  x> 
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• 

2.  That  the  navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  should 
-be  free. 

3.  That  the  treaty  of  13th  July,  1841,  should  be  rerised;  in 
order  to  firive  further  security  to  Turkey  by  restricting  the  naval 
power  of  KuBsia  in  the  Black  Sea. 

4.  That  no  power  should  claim  an  official  protectorate  over  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  Austria  signified  her  entire  concurrence 
in  the  necess^ity  and  justice  of  these  demands.  On  the  10th  August 
she  urged  Russia  to  accept  them.  On  the  26th  August,  Hussia 
positively  rejected  them.  Clearly,  then,  we  have  here  the  grounds 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  Russia  is  offered  conditions  of 
peace,  which  a  neutral,  as  well  as  the  allied  Powers,  think  perfectly 
nece«(Bary  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  She  positively 
rejects  them.  What  can  follow  but  warP  The  war  following  the 
sie^^e  of  Silistria, — viz.,  the  Crimean  war — was  we  think  indis- 
putablv  justifiable.  It  was  the  only  course  open  to  us.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  events 
of  the  war,  further  than  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
subject  under  debate.  Whether  our  soldiers  were  properly  clothed, 
fed,  and  officered ;  whether  fleet  and  army  might  nave  done  more ; 
whether  the  Government  were  incompetent ;  or  whether  the  war 
should  not  have  been  carried  on  elsewnere,  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  Crimea  was  the  spot  chosen  for  invasion,  and  Sebastopol  the 
point  of  attack. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  a  conference  was 
held  at  Vienna,  and  negotiations  were  goin^  on  with  Busaia  through 
Austria.  Lord  John  Russell  was  the  minister  chosen.  Hia  niter 
failure  is  now  a  matter  of  histor^r.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  negotiations  were  being 
carried  on ;  ana  among  the  propositions  there  made,  we  find  that 
Russia  should  restrict  ner  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  that  England 
and  France  should  mnintain  a  naval  force  in  that  sea  for  the  seourity 
of  Turkey.  These  alternatives  were  deliberately  and  emphatically 
rejected  by  Russia.  Lord  Clarendon  attended  Vienna  as  the 
British  plenipotentiary  at  the  Vienna  conference  soon  after  the 
return  of  Lord  John  Kussell.  Russia  agreed  to  discuss  the  four 
points  a^ain ;  but  started  with  a  proposition  so  absurd, — that  the 
Czar  and  Sultan  should  come  to  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  the 
number  of  vessels  to  be  kept  by  each  Power  in  the  Black  Sea,  that 
peace  was  for  the  time  as  far  distant  as  ever.  We  may  allow  that 
Lords  Russell  and  Clarendon  might  have  conducted  the  n^o* 
tiations  to  a  successful  issue,  had  they  used  their  opportunities  as 
they  should  have  done ;  or  admit  that  the  sole  object  of  Russia,  in 
desiring  to  re-discuss  the  four  points,  was  to  gun  time,  and  luU  the 
allies  into  inertness  and  security  in  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign, 
leading  them  to  believe  that  her  one  desire  was  the  advance  of  peace. 
•Both  these  assumptions  are  no  doubt  in  part  true;  yet  the  justi- 
fidbility  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  is  not  thereby  negatived. 
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The  war  was  jast  ia  ita  commenoement ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the 
oonferences,  with  Aoatria  as  mediator,  showed  that  the  allies,  in 
agreeing  to  a  diacuasioa  of  the  four  points,  were  willing  to  treat 
with  Russia  at  any  moment,  and  that  they  would  not  carry  on  the 
war  a  day  longer  than  she  was  prepared  to  make  just  and  hotiour- 
ahle  concessions.  Perhaps  had  no  conferences  been  held,  and  the 
war  been  carried  on  more  vigorously  than  it  was  from  the  commence* 
ment,  Bussia  might  have  desired  conditions  of  peace  sooner  than 
•he  did.  Be  this  so  or  not,  we  cannot  be  charged  with  waging  a 
war  of  ambition  or  conquest,  or  be  accused  of  a  determination  to 
humble  a  prostrate  foe. 

On  the  29th  March,  1856,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  Our 
next  question  is, — Were  the  results  oi  the  war  satisfactory  ?  or  was 
the  treaty  of  peace  such  an  one  as  was  honourable  and  satisfactory 
to  the  country  P  And  here,  as  we  stated  at  the  commenoement  of 
our  article,  many  will  be  inclined  to  return  a  negative  answer,  even 
while  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  justifiability  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  We  trust  we  shall  convince  them  that  an  affirmative  may 
fairly  be  returned  in  both  cases.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  careful  and  candid  reader 
of  history,  that  the  peace  party,  with  Lord  Aberdeen  at  their  head, 
was  the  chief  cause  of  tne  war.  Had  the  Czar  counted  on  the 
determination  of  England  for  war,  or  foreseen  the  French  alliance, 
it  IB  almost  certain  he  would  never  have  entered  upon  war,  but 
withdrawn  his  aggressive  measures,  immediately  and  entirely. 

To  the  same  peace  party  we  also  owe  the  culpable  mismanagement 
of  the  war  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  to  them  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  the  conclusion  of  it.  The  nation  was  beginning  to  feel  its 
strength,  to  remedy  its  defects  of  management  and  government, 
and  was  eager  for  another  round.  Englishmen  believed  that  the 
winter  of  1856  would  see  Cronstadt  laid  low,  Petersburg  encircled 
bj  the  allied  armies,  with  Lithuania  and  Bevel,  and  the  serfs  and 
Poles  in  arms  against  their  masters ;  and  by  means  of  a  powerful 
northern  alliance  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  JDenmark,  ada  Prussia 
to  the  list  of  her  opponents,  should  she  prove  refractory,  and,  by  a 
strict  blockade  of  her  ports,  seriously  afiect  the  contraband  trade 
Bussia  had  carried  on  tnrough  this  neutral  country.  By  these  and 
similar  operations  in  Asia,  they  fully  expected  to  cripple  Bussia 
completely,  and  make  her  listen  to  any  terms  which  the  allies 
might  dictate.  Such,  we  believe,  is  a  pretty  correct  view  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  operations,  and  the  expectations  of  Englishmen  with 
the  commencement  of  1856.  That  the  whole  would  have  been 
successfully  accomplished,  We  think  extremely  doubtful.  But 
suppoeing  it  were,  we  think  it  would  not  have  been  advisable  to 
undertake  it,  because  the  war  must  have  entirely  changed  its  cha- 
racter ;  instead  of  making  it  a  war  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  it 
would  have  been  a  war  for  the  devastation  of  Bussia.  The  various 
elements  of  political  strife,  to  which  such  a  war  must  have  given 
rise,  would  have  made  Europe  for  years  to  come  the  scene  of 
continual  agitation  and  discord. 
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A  certaTn  party  in  the  country,  howereV.  Barnes tW  deaired  peace. 
We  will  not  accuse  ^hem  of  aelf-interefited  motive  U)r  auch  a  aeaire, 
bnt  in  all  charity  aaaume  that  a  philanthropic  spirit  was  at  the  root 
of  the  desire.  Iliey  had  their  wish.  Peace  was  agreed  upon ;  and 
We  will  not  disguise  the  fact,  that  to  many  at  the  time  it  was  dis- 
tasteful. They  were  flushed  with  victory,  and,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  dei^red  to  follow  it  up.  They  were  not  thankful  for  being 
checked  iA  their  career.  But  cool  reflection  followed ;  and  we  be* 
Here  that  ere  long  they  fully  realized  the  bletein^S  of  peace.  Tliis 
pealce  will  appear  sal^iactOry,  in  so  far  as  it  oonrnms  tne  object  fof 
which  tlie  war  was  commenced.  As  war  is  a  great  eril,  and  is  only 
I'esorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  when  every  other  nreans 
has  failed,  so  ought  it  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  principle  for 
which  it  was  begun  is  coY) ceded.  How  far  it  is  just  to  use  your 
advantageis  to  the  humiliation  of  your  discomfited  foe,  we  leave  each 
to  decide  for  themselves.  Whether  in  otir  triimiph  we  are  to 
humiliate  the  aggressor  16  the  utmoM,  ttad  e^tatt  rtom  hhn  con- 
dessioDS  which  we  did  not  think  of  at  the  commencement,  we  will 
not  decide.  All  is  fair  in  war ;  and  if  an  en^my,  by  his  protracted 
struggle  and  obstfnate  refusal  to  come  to  terms,  nas  put  you  to 
|;reater  expense,  it  seems  but  fair  that  he  should  suff*er  for  it,  and 
be  punished  for  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  tx)  yield  earlier,  by  not 
obtainiDg  such  favourable  conditions  as  he  would  previously  have 
done.  Judging  the  treaty  in  this  view,  we  think  it  wiU  be  found 
satisfactory. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  were,  "  That  the  Aland  isles 
should  not  be  fortified ;  that  consuls  of  the  European  Powers  should 
be  admitted  into  all  Kussian  ports ;  NicolaieflTaod  its  arsenal  might 
be  preserved,  and  a  Russian  s^adron  of  ships  be  reconstructed 
in  tiie  Black  Sea;"  and  this  sea  was  to  be  entirely  neutral,  and 
open  at  all  times  to  the  ships  of  all  powers ;  but  being  "  open  to  the 
ntercantile  marine  of  all  nations,  iU  waters  and  ports  are  formally 
and  in  perpetuity  interdicted  to  fiags  of  war,  whether  belonging  to 
the  bordering  powers,  or  to  any  other  pdwer."  The  Black  Sea 
being  thus  neutralized,  the  maintenance  or  establishment  on  its 
coasts  of  military  maritime  arsenals  becomes  as  unnecessai^  as 
without  object." 

The  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  to  be  free ;  in  order  to  the 
fulfilment  of  which,  Russia  agreed  to  cede  the  fortress  of  Ismail, 
and  to  submit  a  new  rectification  of  her  territory  in  Bessarabia,  a 
portion  of  which  was  to  be  ceded  to  l!he  Sultan.  '*  The  JEhrinci- 
palities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  will  continue  to  enjoy,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  con- 
tracting Powers,  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  which  they  are  in 
possesHion.  No  exclusive  protection  shall  be  exerdsed  over  them 
by  any  one  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers.  There  Shall  be  no  private 
right  of  interference  with  their  internal  affairs." 

We  think  the  object  for  which  the  war  was  undertAen, — ^to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire  against  the  aggression  of 
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SuMia — sillily  accomplished  in  thifl  treaty.  The  cession  of  any 
p^rtioa  of  her  territory,  hoveyer  small,  must  always  be  humiliating 
to  a  power  Hke  Eussia,  whose  ruling  principle  is  extension.  In  this 
oaee,  the  cession  of  the  territory  shuts  her  out  from  the  invasion  of 
Turkey.  Our  losses,  and  those  of  o\ir  allies,  were  great  during  the 
war;  and,  of  course,  had  it  been  continued,  would  have  oeen 

greater ;  hut  those  of  Russia  were  enormous.  It  is  calculated  that, 
esides  the  destruction  of  her  forts  and  s&ips,  and  stores  of  graix^ 
she  lost  during  the  war  at  least  half  a  million  of  men ;  and  was,  in 
fact,  entirely  crippled  iu  her  resources ;  whereas  we  had  scarcely 
felt  the  pressure  of  war  upon  our  commerce,  and  were  quite  able« 
as  far  as  men  and  money  were  concerned,  to  carry  it  out  a  year  or 
two  more,  with  increased  vigour  and  mor^  effi(nent  management. 
The  continuity  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  military  power  of  Russia 
there,  with  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol,  was  a  constant  menace  to 
Europe.  This  was  remoTed  by  the  peace.  Since  the  peace,  Russia 
has  made  little  or  90  progress  towards  repairing  the  terrible  losses 
she  suffered  during  t|ie  war.  Her  strength,  as  a  military  power, 
has  been  seriously  crippled^  Austria  and  Prussia  have  been  relieved 
from  the  influence  and  danger  that  threatened  them  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  Russia  in  continental  Europe,  and  thus  one  of  the  causes 
tendiqg  lo  European  w^r  has  been  removed. 

The  moral  lessons  Russia  has  learnt  fron^  the  war  are  not  th^ 
least  important  of  the  series ;  and  they  ar^  those  which  are  most 
calculated  to  make  the  peace  a  satisfactory  one.  She  has  learnt 
that  little  or  no  value  is  to  be  placed  in  mere  military  strength ; 
that  the  Powers  of  Europe,  however  divided  they  may  be  in  other 
matters,  are  yet  determined  to  jpin  heartily  in  resisting  her  aggres- 
sive policv ;  that  the  English,  though  **  a  nation  of  shopkee{>er8," 
are  not  au-aid  of  war ;  and  tbi^  when  they  do  engage  in  it,  which  is 
not  for  an  idea,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  import- 
ance of  these  lessons  will  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  Russia  04  fuiy 
other  questions  which  may  arise  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
There  is  one  before  us  now  of  vital  importance ;  we  allude  to  Poland. 
liet  England  be  but  firm,  just,  and  explicit  in  her  demands,  and 
place  the  alternative  clearly  in  view,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  satis- 
factpry  solution  of  th^  dimculty  will  be  attained.  It  is  of  no  use 
temporizing  with  Russia.  It  was  this  which  led  to  the  war  in  the 
Crimea ;  a  war  which,  though  mismanaged  in  many  of  its  details, 
we  think  has  been  satisfactory  in  its  results.  R.  S. 

KKOATIYB  ABTICLS. — I. 

"  Dbiftxd  into  war,"  is  a  proverb  regarding  our  Crimean  cam- 
paign. To  drift  is  to  be  taken  without  our  own  will  an4  un- 
resistingly 

**  Adown  the  fretfal  tide  of  cironmstsDoe.'' 

For  a  man  tp  allow  himself  to  go  a4rift  in  ^fe  is  pot  regarded  as 
honourable;  for  a  government  to  drift,  in  any  case,  cannot  be 
.justifiable,  for  govprnmei^t  in^pl^s  both  he)^  and  hdmsmaii. 
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If,  however,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  GoYemment  dtd  not  drift, 
but  was  hoodwinked  into  the  war,  how  can  the  war,  by  any  porai- 
bility,  have  been  justifiable  in  its  origin?  It  bas^been  bruit<*<l 
abroad  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  having  a  deadly  work 
to  perform  on  a  dark  December  night,  required  to  unleash  to  that 
work  a  set  of  the  greediest  dogs  of  any  living  breed, — hungering  for 
place,  power,  property,  and  personal  advancement;  that  having  this 
to  do,  he  had  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  these  said  l)lood- 
hounds  in  such  a  way  as  to  bUnk  the  question  of  his  evil  deeds,  and 
to  permit  them  to  wipe  out  the  bloodstains  of  their  garments  under 
clouds  of  cannon-smoKC  ;  that  for  this  purpose,  among  other  things, 
under  the  disguise  of  religion,  he  advanced  claims  in  favour  of  tbe 
Latin  Christians,  likely  to  lead  to  a  disruption  of  the  peace  of  Europe; 
and  so  afford  him  the  freedom  from  criticism  which  he  desired,  and 
them  the  0|  portunity  of  giving  him  reasons  for  advancing  them  to 
dignities,  and  loading  them  with  wealth.  If  this  hypothesis  is 
correct,  and  our  Government  foolishly  lent  itself  to  the  settlement 
of  the  throne  of  the  "  Man  of  December,"  and  engaged  in  a  war 
begotten  by  the  trickery  of  a  conspirator  against  the  freedom  of  his 
own  country,  the  war  so  originating,  however  politic  in  itself,  could 
not  be  justifiable. 

If,  again,  a  foregone  conclusion  regarding  the  peacefulnesa  and 
pusillanimity  of  Britain  operated,  as  has  also  been  asserted,  to  mis- 
lead BuBsia  into  making  up  a  plot  for  acauiring  the  mastery  over 
"the  sick  man's"  property,  goods,  and  place — and  the  hesitancy 
and  stumbling  of  the  Government  served  to  confirm  his  idea,  and  so 
prompted  the  commencement  of  a  plan  calculated  to  change  the 
distribution  of  the  respective  strength  of  the  difierent  great  states  of 
Europe,  and  to  alter  the  balance  of  power,  when  a  firm,  plain, 
honest  statement  of  the  necessity  for  retaining  the  status  in  quo  of 
the  respective  parties  might  have  disabused  the  mind  of  the 
Russian  Emperor  of  the  notion  that  we  would,  coyly  resisting, 
connive  at  the  robbery  and  spoliation  he  contemplated ,^the  war 
so  entered  into,  as  the  result  of  cowardice  and  duplicity  in  our 
statesmen,  is  unjustifiable. 

If,  again,  the  plai;e  of  contest  was  determined  on,  not  by  the 
generals  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  war,  but  by  a 
clique  of  writers  who  were  under  no  responsibility  for  the  result,  a 
war  80  managed  could  not,  unless  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, yield  a  satisfactory  result. 

We  do  not,  as  yet,  assert  that  these  statements  are  trustworthy, 
or  that  they  have  been  substantiated  ;  but  we  adduce  them  to  show 
that  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  placing  this  question  on  record,  as 
a  debatable  one,  and  for  submitting  it  to  the  readers  of  a  Magazine 
like  this,  that  thev  may  exercise  their  judgment  upon  the  subject, 
and  come  to  a  decision  regarding  it,  such  as  facts  warrant,  and 
reason  consents  to ;  and  for  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  writer  of 
placing  a  few  opening  observations  before  the  readers  of  the  British 
ContfwersiaHsrt,  who  we  members  of— to  use  the  expressive  destg- 
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Bation  of  our  Mentor  in  logic,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  disctteaion 
— "  The  :Nation'8  Debating  Society."  * 

It  may  not  be  eary  to  settle  the  principles  on  which  a  subject 
like  the  Crimean  War  should  be  discussed ;  and  the  words  —"justi- 
fiable** and  "  8ati8factory  " — are  so  ya^ue.  as  to  increase  the  difficulty. 
An  event  may  be  said  to  be  justifiable  by  expediency,  the  uaavoid* 
able  occurrf  nee  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  immutaiile  decrees  of 
right ;  and  the  results  of  events  may  be  satisfactory,  because  they 
are  all  that  can  be  attained  in  the  circumstances,  all  that  may  be 
secured  without  great  difficulty,  or  all  that  should  be  demanded  in 
truth  and  righteousness.  We,  of  course,  employ  the  words  in  their 
noblest  sense,  and  hope  the  opponents  of  our  arguments  may  notice 
that  we  do  so. 

Let  us  inquire  for  a  little  into  the  antecedents  of  the  Crimean 
War. 

The  question  of  the  Holy  Places  had  been  in  abeyance  for  cen« 
turies,  and  iras  merely  revived  and  held  in  solution  as  a  preparatory 
measure  by  Napoleon  III.  He  required  to  hold  in  cueck  the 
nations  most  likely  to  oppose  his  coup  d*et&t.  Russia  was  the  real 
and  supreme  power  in  east  and,  central  Europe;  and  to  have 
employment  for  his  100,000  soldiers,  and  as  many  of  the  surplus 
population  Dressing  upon  the  bread  of  tbe  people,  as  he  could 
entice  into  tne  army,  while  he  checkmated  Hussia,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  revenged  Moscow  and  Beresina,  was  a  good  stroke  of 
cunning.  Bussia,  however,  might  form  a  coalition  with  England, 
and  France  might  again  be  subdued,  and  St.  Helena  placed  at  the 
diapo»al  of  a  Napoleon.  To  offer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
bac-ked  by  100,000  soldiers,  to  John  Bull, — to  inveigle  him  into  first 
taking  bis  part  as  a  claimant  of  tbe  throne,  and  so  inclining  Russia 
to  distrust  England  ;  then  by  a  show  of  moderation  and  amenability 
to  the  advice  of  Britain,  n-hile  he  claimed  so  much  as  it  would 
humble  Bussia  to  grant,  as  well,  if  successful,  as  give  him  the 
standing  of  treaty  and  relationship  with  the  Czar,  who  scorned  the 
upstart,  was  another  good  stroke.  Britain  forsook  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  Europe,  and  changed  her  relations  to  all  other  countries 
in  behalf  of  an  oath-breaker,  a  trickster,  and  an  usurper.  This 
was  unjustifiable,  either  on  principle  or  expediency. 

The  long-continued  peace  movement,  the  reduced  state  of  our 
naval  and  military  establishments,  the  Exhibition  talk  of  brother- 
hood, unity,  ana  concord,  the  unseemly  condition  of  the  war 
department,  which  had  been  kept  going  as  the  convenience  of 
ministers  suited*  not  as  the  service  required,  the  perilous  hazard  of 
a  contest  undertaken  with  old  enemies  as  new  friends,  and  ^  ith  old 
friends  as  new  enemies,  the  prevision  and  inventive  foresight 
requisite  to  surmount  tbe  many  accidents  attendant  on  a  war  under- 
taken in  a  transition  state  of  ships,  guns,  &c.,  the  relations  of 
Government  and  of  the  press,  and  the  peace-rusted  generals  alone 

«  "*  Tke  Yoang  Dabater;*  by  Samoal  Neil,  p.  85. 
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ilble  to  be  employed  in  »\ich  an  engagement,  do  not  neem  to  have 
been  duly  thougrht  of  by  the  Government ;  and  that  thej  were  not 
BO,  gives  an  appearance  of  truth  to  tbe  allegation  of  going  adrift ; 
wh»le  it  alflo  proves  that  it  iras  not  justifiable  to  enter  upon  a 
warfare  with  tne  charges  uncounted. 

A  war  got  up  in  such  a  hasty,  extempore,  improvident  style,  ia 
^hich  two  marshals  so  signally  diverse  in  nature  and  purpose  were 
Itnked  together  as  the  vain,  flashy,  crime-scMrpected,  ercitable, 
ttielodramatic  Le  Boy — St.  Amaud — and  the  proud,  self-restramed, 
stainless,  settled,  and  duty-doing  Lord  Ba^an,  the  one  wearing 
6h  his  soul  the  guilt  of  an  African  massacre,  the  other  fall  to  the 
tttmost  vein  with  the  glory  of  Waterloo,  eonld  scarcely  tend  to 
good  results ;  and  that  result  ^as  certainly  not  satisfoetory  which 
humiliated  the  very  prime  of  Britain's  noble  spirits  by  placing 
him  on  a  level  and  dragging  him  into  official  companionship  wim 
the  "  heir'-hannting  tool  of  the  third  Napoleon. 

The  resignation  of  the  plans  of  the  generals  of  an  army  at  the 
dictatorship  of  the  scribes  for  a  daily  paper)  and  placing  the  direc- 
tion of  hostilities  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  advantage  conaiated 
in.  having  to  tell,  for  months  together,  of—- 

**  M oviag  «ceidentB  by  flood  and  fiald," 

instead  of  ono  signal  crowning  victory,  which  was  the  interest  of 

generals  and  of  a  government,  and  leaning;  the  people  of  Britain  to 
elieve  that  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  sitting  in  his  bureau,  like  aa 
inspired  aud  superhuman  Morphy,  could  mancsnvre  the  human 
ehess  of  a  battle-field  more  ably  and  truly  than  the  commandera  on 
the  spot,  was  another  result  that  cannot  be  called  satisfactory. 
The  (nMatisfaction  is  increased  by  finding  that  the  Government  not 
Only  took  up  the  ill  reports  of  this  and  other  newspapers  af  ainat 
their  generals,  but  also  sent  out  positife  and  nnmistakable  threats 
to  those  officers,  based  upon  these  reports,  rather  than  on  the 
messages  of  the  officials ;  thus  not  only  submitting  themselves,  hot 
the  army,  to  a  bureaucracy  of  t^e  very  worst  order,  but  compelling 
the  soldiery  to  look  vrith  fonder  eye  on  the  broadsheet  of  a  newt* 
paper,  than  on  the  bulletin  of  their  commanding  offioera.  Sorely  no 
5ne  will  argue  that  this  was  (or  is)  a  satisfactory  result. 

Again,  the  clamour  raised  by  the  preos  produced  the  Sebaatopol 
Gotumittee ;  and  Government  thus  virtually  relinquished  thehonoitf 
t>f  her  commanders  to  the  day  after  day  eriticiam  of  the  publiCi 
Without  knowlcdjB;e  of  the  far-seeing  designs  they  had,  or  the  need 
they  felt  for  holdmg  their  plans  secret.  This  is  a  terrible  risk  to 
bxpoBe  commanders  to ;  for  unless  commandera  feel  themselves  th* 
aervanta  of  the  Government,  and  know  that  the  €k)vemment  wiU 
protect  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty— «not  abandon  them  to 
the  mercy  of  the  mob,  and  of  the  time,  they  cannot  hold  oa  an  erea 
course  in  war.  Had  the  Peninsular  campaigns  of  Wellington  been 
judged  thus  piecemeal,  ihey  would  hate  beeb  aignaily  dmerent  in 
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iSieur  eventnalitiet.  To  form  a  precedent  for  the  appointmoit  of 
oommittees,  to  jud^  of  half-aooompllBhed  doings,  u  a  sad  result  o£ 
the  Crimeaa  war. 

The  sanotification  of  hypocrisy  is  another  result  of  the  Crimean 
war.  The  author  of,  and  the  Emperor  by  right  of,  the  December 
aaaaaacre,  was  the  same  person  as  spoke  the  following  words  re^ 
garding  the  invasion  of  the  Principalities  : — "  That  single  fact  wa^ 
sufficient  to  place  arms  in  the  hand  of  everyone  whom  iniquity 
reTolte."  The  Smperor  of  Kussia  saw  clearly  the  wily  policy  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  a  usurper, 
and  rightly  asserted,  through  his  Cabinet*  that  *'  the  system  of 
pressure  employed  from  the  outset  of  the  quarrel,  by  the  maritime 
powers  alone,  envenomed  the  question."  This  pressure  assumed  the 
taunting  and  boastful  form  of  the  appearance  in  the  Bosphorus  of  a 
French  and  British  fleet,  having  parsed  thither  through  the  treaty-t 
aealed  waters  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  aggression  ^  as  made  with<« 
out  the  fOTmality  of  declaring  war,  and  hence  the  Czar  rightly 
Tt'plied  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  "If  you  wished  to  make 
yourself  the  armea  auxiliary  of  my  enemies,  it  would  have  been 
more  sincere  and  dignified  of  you  frankly  to  inform  me  of  it  by 
dedaring  war."  The  affair  of  Sinope  was  the  roMult  of  this  virtual 
state  of  warfare  inaugurated  by  the  Western  fleet  in  the  Eastern 
Sea,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  belligerents ;  for,  as  yet, 
Husaia  and  Turkey  alone  were  declared  antagonists.  The  Czar 
also  ocmtends  that  the  crossing  the  Pruth  was  a  consequence  of  the 
advance  of  the  combined  fleH  to  the  Dardanelles,  which  seemed  to 
him  a  threat  before  which  ho  could  neither  flinch  nor  stand  still, 
Thia  stealthy,  un-English  style  of  alternate  caresses  and  threats, — 
this  moral  treachery  of  nation  to  nation, — this  united  operation  of 
force  and  fraud  in  the  origination  of  the  war,  was  not  justitiable. 
The  policy  was  Napoleonic,  and  fitted  the  traitor  to  human  freedom 
to  employ,  but  it  was  not  honest  and  frank,-^not  John  Bullish. 
Lord  Derby,  in  his  oration  in  answer  to  the  Eoyal  Spt^ech,  Deo* 
12th,  1864,  put  this  idea  into  the  following  epigrammatic  form : — 
**Th««  Government  had  been  too  late  in  declaring  war,  too  late 
in  sending  troops,  too  late  in  everything.*' 

Our  most  eerious  objection  to  tlie  justifiability  of  the  origin 
of  the  Crimean  war,  however,  is  that  it  elevated  political  relation- 
ships and  purpo8es,-=-mere  civil  ends, — above  chnstian  tmion,  and 
brought  upon  the  theatre  of  war  a  sight  but  sehiom  paralleWd  in 
the  historf  of  the  world,  viz.,  a  professedljr  Protestsnt  country  in 
ailianoe  with  a  stubbornly  Catholic  one,  with  a  freetbinking  em* 
peror  at  its  head, — to  aid  a  Mahometan  Government  to  abrogate  or 
fesaen  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Chri^ians  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Churofa,  but  subjects  of  Turkey,  in  favour  of  the  members  of  the 
LatiB  Churoh«  t.e.,  of  the  Boman  C«tholic  believers  throughout  ihe 
workL  This  was  an  alliance  of  forces  which  ought  never  to  bav^ 
been  possible,  inaamueh  as  it  made  it  possible  to  say,  "England 
and  franoe  have  sided  with  the  eaemMS  of  Christianity  againat 
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BusMft  contending  for  the  true  faith."  This  eleration  of  political 
expediency  above  religious  principle  and  christian  brotherhood  was 
exoeedingly  unjustifiable,  aiid  highly  deserves  reprobation. 

We  shall  not  allude  to  the  neglect  to  exhaust  all  possible  means 
of  conciliation,  nor  to  the  ra»hne8s  of  the  Emperor's  bottle-holder, 
in  urging  on  Turkey  to  make  a  dash  at  the  Bussian  bear,  although 
only  *'  a  8ick  man." 

We  do  not  know  the  principles  on  which  the  supporters  of  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question  will  argue  this  matter.  We  hope  it 
will  be  on  high  principles  of  morality, — such  principles  as  shall  show 
that  the  core  of  the  heart  of  "  the  nation  s  debating  society"  is 
sound  and  whole. 

We  may  not  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  to  our  readers  that 
the  Crimean  war  was  unjustifiable  in  its  origm  and  unsatisfactory 
in  its  results,  but  we  hope  we  have  at  least  shown  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  important  question ;  and  that  on  the  side  we  have 
espoused  there  are  some  considerations  worth  notice.  It  is  of  the 
highest  moment  to  the  country  to  leam  to  decide  impartially  upon 
any  question  brought  before  it,  especially  on  the  important  topics  of 
peace  and  war.  And  now,  vre  feel  that  for  the  present  we  may  con- 
clude our  paper,  merely  mentioning,  before  dosmg,  two  facta,  which 
seem  to  bear  out  our  remarks  and  opinions  strongly,  viz.,  after  being 
inveigled  by  the  French  Emperor  into  the  Mexican  afiair*  our 
Government  withdrew.  We  nave  sedulously  abstained  from  in* 
terference,  though  well  pressed  to  do  so,  with  the  American  war. 
Do  these  two  facts  not  argue  that  experience,  which  teaches  even 
fools,  has  been  imparting  a  lesson  to  our  Gt>vernment  P 

TOUCHBTONB. 
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IS  A  DEMOCEATIC  FOEM  OF  GOVEBNMENT  BETTEB 
THAN  A  LIMITED  MONAECHYP 

AFFIBMATIVE  ABTICLB.— I. 

A  CUNNINO  latent  fallacy  seems  to  be  inwoyen  with  the  statement 
of  this  question,  and  its  occurrence  at  the  present  time.  A  false 
suggestion  arises  instantly  in  the  mind,  regarding  the  present  state 
of  th e  V  orthern  Federation  of  America  an d  our  own  country.  This, 
we  grant,  appears  to  demand  our  conviction,  and  to  be  decisive  of 
the  question  of  relative  superiority— though  in  fairness  it  is  not;  and 
this  quality  in  reasoning,  or  its  grounds,  is,  we  apprehend,  of  the 
nature  of  a  fallacy,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  throw  mto  the  mind  a 
pernicious  confusion  of  thought,  and  is  likely  to  produce  an  erroneous 
opinion.    The  side  reference  to  actualities  apparent  in  the  qiiesti<Hi 
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forms  an  element  in  the  debate,  which  reqairea  elimination.  It  is 
an  illegal  and  contraband  import,  which,  by  breaking  the  loRicai 
blockade,  provides  arms  and  ammunition  to  our  opponents  unright- 
fully, and  which  we  must  quickly  deport. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  assume  that  the  colonial  rebellionists  of 
1773 — 1783,  who  established  the  so-called  United  States,  and  issued 
a  very  famous  '*  Declaration  of  Independence,"  supplied  the  beait* 
ideal  of  a  "Demoonitic  Form  of  {roveroment;  and  thence  to 
argue — ^rather  allow  our  anta^^onists  to  infer,  that  America  is  a 
witness  against  our  views,  and  an  actual  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
tbe  limited  monarchy  of  Britain.  The  democracy  of  America  does 
not  afford  a  pure  example ;  it  was  mixed  with  a  slave  population, 
had  a  training  under  limited  monarchy,  and  many  of  its  subjects, 
and  most  of  its  political  traditions,  were  those  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
Indeed,  the  greater  portion  of  the  so-called  democracies  were  mis* 
named.  Thfy  were  oligarchies,  the  freemen  of  which  tyrannized 
over  the  slaves.  The  Hellenic  republics  did  not  merit  the  name, 
neither  did  the  mighty  majesty  of  Some  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a 
true  democracjT*  Democracy — **  the  pure  idea  of  democracy ,  accord* 
ing  to  its  definition,  is  the  government  of  the  whole  people,  by  the 
whole  people  equally  represented.  Democracy,  as  commonly  con« 
ceired  and  hitherto  practised,  is  the  government  of  the  whole  people 
by  a  mere  majority  of  the  people,  exclusively  represented.  The 
former  is  synonymous  with  the  equality  of  all  citizens  ;  the  latter, 
strangely  confounded  with  it,  is  a  government  of  privilege,  in  favour 
of  the  numerical  msjority,  who  alone  possess  practically  any  voice 

in  the  state In  a  really  equal  democracy,  every  or  any 

section  would  be  represented,  not  disproportionately,  but  propor* 
tionately.  A  majority  of  the  electors  would  always  have  a  majority 
of  the  representatives  ;  but  a  minority  of  the  electors  would  always 
have  a  minority  of  the  representatives.  Man  for  man,  they  would 
be  as  fully  represented  as  the  majority.  Unless  they  are,  there  is 
not  equal  government,  but  a  government  of  inequality  and  privilege; 
one  part  of  the  people  rule  over  the  rest ;  there  is  a  part  whose  take 
and  equal  share  of  influence  in  the  representation  is  withheld  from 
them,  contrary  to  all  just  government,  but,  above  all,  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  democracy,  which  professes  equality  as  its  very 

root  and  foundation Democracy,  thus  constituted,  does 

not  even  attain  its  ostensible  object,  that  of  giving  the  powers  of 
government  in  all  cases  to  the  numerical  majority.  It  does  some- 
thing very  different :  it  given  them  to  a  majority  of  the  majority ; 
who  may  be,  and  often  are,  but  a  minority  of  the  whole."  .... 
^ow  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  virtual  blotting  out  of 
the  minority  is  no  necessary  or  natural  consequence  of  freedom ; 
that  far  fromhaving  any  connexion  with  democracy,  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  first  principle  of  democracy — ^representation  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers.'  * 

*  **  GonsidenittoDft  on  RepresentAtiv*  Oovernment,**  by  John  Stiuurt  Mill,  chtp, 
vii.,  *'  On  true  and  false  Democracj,"  &c,  pp.  18 1*— 138. 
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It  will  be  aeen  from  the  opinions  to  which,  by  qaotation,  we  gire 
In  our  adhesion,  that  we  have  ^ood  ki*o^^cIs  for  rejecting  die  impli* 
eation  against  d^nocraoy  ansing  from  the  present  state  of  the 
Western  World,  whether  in  the  Lincoln  or  the  Dayis  territoriee-^ 
or  even  in  Mexico.  Far  more  are  we  free  to  reject  from  the  ar^- 
ment  all  reference  to  the  republics  of  ancient  times,  as  oonolasive 
and  relevant,  however  favourable  to  our  own  papera  the  grand 
declamatorv  passages  possible  reganHng  ancient  Greece  and  world- 
aubduing  Kome  might  be.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  refmn  from 
emploving,  or  altogether  throw  out  of  the  argument,  the  ordinanly 
quoted  examples  of  democracy,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  our 
opponents  shall  thoroughly  deune  their  terms.  For,  here  again,  a 
ftillacioufl  influence  u  diacernible.  To  argue  from  the  present  atate, 
aspect,  and  prospecta  of  Britain  in  favour  of  the  su|>eriority,  in 
general,  of  limited  monarchy,  would  be  tk  petitio  frincipU  of  double 
strength.  For  first,  it  would  expose  the  ar^er  m  favour  of  demo- 
cracy to  an  unfair  charge  of  want  of  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and 
loyalty ;  and  second,  it  would  enable  tne  reasonerin  favour  of  British 
monarchy  to  escape  the  palpable  hits  capable  of  being  made  regard* 
ing  other  limited  monarcnies  than  our  ovrn ;  while  he  would  be  per* 
mitted  to  crow  over  the  advocates  of  democracy  from  points  of  state, 
which  owe  their  entire  efficacy  to  their  democratic  oase  and  prae* 
tical  working.*  We  object,  therefore,  to  receive  as  the  pattern* 
state  for  a  limited  monarchy  this  grand,  old  nation  of  oura,  whose 
real  glory  consists  in  its  having  worked  together  into  a  practical 
unity  the  best  parts  of  the  three  chief  forms  of  government^ 
monarchv,  aristocracy,  and  democracy «-a  nation  whose  whole  history 
is  one  of  progress  towards  a  true  democracy,  under  monarchical 
forms,  and,  therefore,  not  a  type  of  limited  monarchy  from  whioh  we 
can  argue. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  in  directing  attention  to  the  prcli- 
minaries  requiring  careful  thought  before  proceeding  to  a  statoiiient 
of  liie  question,  and  in  pointing  out  circumstances  likely  to  affect 
the  argument  injuriously,  if  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Assump- 
tions must  be  carefully  avoided,  and  especially  such  as,  from  the  equi- 
▼ooal  nature  of  the  terms  employed,  may  lead  the  reader  to  attach 
in  his  own  mind  ideas,  which  are  both  distinct  and  different  from 
those  in  the  writer's  mind.  By  eschewing  misaxpression,  we  shall 
best  avoid  misconception.  We  call  upon  our  opponents,  therefore, 
to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  mean  by  linuted  monarchy,  and 
what  they  understand  by  democracy  (  ana  then  to  i^aee  precise, 
correct,  complete,  and  unequivocal  definitions  of  these  terms  before 
OS ;  that  by  comparison  of^  these  ideas  we  may  aee  whether  we  are 
resJly  debating  and  controverting,  and  not  merely  lungeing  with  our 
hangers  at  the  shadows  of  our  opponents--Kir  rather  at  shadom 

*  *'  Th«  modem  goremment  of  England  may  be  defined  te  be  a  eooiiiMiiiicelrb, 
diNrnieed  by  tbs  foraui  of  i»n  abnolnte  mumnhjJ*  6^  O.iU.  JUnrj#*a  '*  Obaeivaiwa 
and  Reaaoomg  in  Politic^/*  ohmp,  iv.,  vol,  I,  p  83. 
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tlirowTi  from  oursf^lves  upon  the  field  of  fight.  If  ire  tise  mere 
common  terms  in  their  ordinary  acceptations,  we  afaall  find  that  they 
are  eo  loosely  employed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ar^^ue  about  them;  and 
there  is  always  a  great  temptation  to  shuffle  out  of  one  meaning  to 
another,  unlesn  we  nail  our  definition  honestly  up,  like  the  colours 
of  a  knight,  before  we  proceed  to  the  contest. 

We  snail  not  auk  others  to  do  what  we  are  unwilling  to  perfom 
ooTselTes,  thenoe  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  down  the  sense  in  which 
we  employ,  unless  i\ii  eon^st  shows  otherwise,  the  words  in  which 
the  gist  of  the  controversy  consists. 

Democracy  signifies  the  equality  of  each  sane,  legally  unoensured 
man  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  the  absence  of  an  MrtifioiaU  hereditaryv 
politically  irresponsible  or/^er  of  aristocracy ;  the  management  of  the 
afiairs  ot  the  naitioti,  according  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  oonsti*- 
Iments  of  it ;  and  an  impkrtial  ciTilization  of  each  and  •every  one— a 
goyemment  by  public  opinion,  publicly  recognized,  and  publicly 
acted  upon ;  one  in  which  social  precedency  is  measurable  by  social 
worth  and  personal  character ;  and  in  which  property,  intelligence^ 
and  the  po^er  of  combmati(»i  are  not  all  kept  m  the  one  class  ^of 
fcooiety. 

Monarchy  means  the  rolerahip  of  one— sovereign  supremacy — ^the 
will  of  one  person  as  the  controlling  power  over  all  state  afia^ira. 
Practically,  all  sovereignty  is  limited,  none  is  autocratic.  Even  the 
moet  despotic  form  of  government  is  exposed  to  a  large  class  of 
nobles,  am  increasing  mon€^  power,  and  in  the  last  resort,  the  fear~« 
if  not  the  dread  reality  of  assaasination,  and  in  that  wa^  might  be 
regarded  as  a  *'  limited  monarchy.'*  But  we  have  no  wish  to  push 
nndaly  upon  our  opponents,  and  shall,  therefore,  regard  this  expres- 
mon  as  tantamount  to  legally  limited  monarchy. 

A  legally  limited  monarchy  is  one,  as  we  define  it,  in  which  the 
rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  responsibilities  of  the  sovereign  are 
fixed,  end  expressly  provided  for,  either  in  a  constitution,  \>j  pre- 
scription, or  by  the  la-ws  and  practice  of  the  state— one  in  which  the 
▼oice  of  the  other  cla<<ses  in  the  community  has  some  permissible 
action  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  from  the  humble 
right  of  petition,  to  the  management  of  the  Exchequer,  and  conse«> 
quently  the  ability  to  enforce  acquiescence,  if  not  agreement.  A 
limited  monarchy,  however,  must  be  an  objective  and  real,  not 
merely  a  nominal  sovereignty.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  it  away 
to  a  *'  democracy  in  disguise,'*  and  then  argue  from  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  tne  people  under  such  a  government,  to  the  inferiority 
of  democracy  to  a  limited  monarchy.  Such  would  be  in  reality  the 
fallacy  of  an  argument  in  favour  of  limited  monarchy  drawn  from 
the  present  state  of  Great  Britain.  The  argument  would  be  in  these 
terms : — 

Great  Britain  enjoys  a  larger  amount  of  freedom  and  happiness 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  country  which  enjoys,  &c.,  possesses  the  best  goyeomment. 

Grreat  Britain  possesses  the  best  goyemment. 
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Bnt  Great  Britain  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

Therefore  a  limited  monarchy  is  the  best  government. 

To  that  which  is  best,  all  eke  mast  be  inferior,  &c» 

So  democracy  is  worse  than  limited  monarchy. 

We  demur  to  such  a  conclusion,  because  the  terms— 

"  Democracy,"  and  "  Limited  Monarchy,"  are  not  here  really 
contrasted,  bat  in  a  large  measure  synonymous. 

Britain  possesses  a  kind  of  democratic  government  j^^im  the  forms, 
paraphernalia,  and  traditions  of  a  monarchy. 

The  Federal  States,  and  the  Confederate  States  alike,  are  in  reality 
oligarchical — if  not  despotic  goyernments  «}/k«  a  kind  of  democratic 
form,  custom,  and  name.  The  question  does  not  lie  between  these 
forms  of  goveroment  as  actual  modes  of  carrying  on  the  affairs  of 
the  state ;  it  is  a  question  regardiug  the  respective  and  comparative 
merits  Itetween  these  different  forms  of  gOTemment,  unhampered  by 
the  accidental  differences  of  states,  which  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  those  would  do  us  the  same  injuntice  who  would  compel 
us  to  accept,  as  the  psttem  democracy  of  the  universe,  the  revolted 
colonies  or  Britain  m  Columbia,  as  we  should  do  to  them  were  we 
to  faHten  down  the  definition  of  a  limited  monarchy,  to  that  practised 
in  the  Chinese  empire.  In  France  we  hare  nommal  democracy,  as 
universal  suffrage  and  real  despotism ;  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  we 
have  nominal  monarchy,  with  an  almost  practical  democracy.  The 
terms,  therefore,  must  go  for  nought  in  a  question  like  the  present, 
and  we  must  test  realities,  not  names.  To  such  a  contest  we  invite 
our  opponents,  and  give,  as  our  first  argument  in  favour  of  democracy, 
the  following : — 

I.  It  is  m  accordance  with  all  history  to  proclaim  that  its 
tendencies  are  towards  placing  man  in  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tion he  can  occupy.  All  history  shows  an  unloosing  of  the  bands  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  progress  of  man  tpwards  democracy. 

In  old  times  the  kmg  was  sovereign  over  all  vassals ;  the  vassals 

Sossessed  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  all  their  sub- vassals.  By 
egrees  the  right  to  sell  their  labour  was  gained,  and  they  who  were 
all  but  slaves  oecame  rich — ^riches  enabled  them  to  acquire  property 
-^property,  influence,  and  influence,  power — until  even  the  nonours 
of  nobility  were  granted  to  the  ^anasons  of  artisans. 

There  was  no  public  opinion  m  former  ages ;  now  public  opinion 
severs  governments,  and  overrules  cabinets. 

In  knowledge,  manoers,  accomplishments,  &o.,  class  is  gaining 
upon  clasit ;  and  Wm.  S.  Lindsay,  a  poor  Ayrshire  boy,  who  begged 
in  the  streets  of  London,  sits  in  the  Houne  of  Commons ;  Ili<£ard 
Cobden,  whose  boyhood  was  spent  in  a  small  farm,  now  stands  ss 
Britain's  ambassador  in  the  haUs  of  imperial  power ;  Joseph  Locke, 
the  Bamsley  collier,  wore  the  legion  of  honour,  and  wa^  M.F.  for 
Honiton ;  and  his  maj<ter,  George  Stephenson,  toiled  up  from  the 
cottage  home  to  the  mansion  house.  While  the  conquests  of  place^ 
potrer,  influence,  and  knowledge,  are  thus  pushed  every  when?,  the 
titled  and  untitled  aristocracy  are  losing  their  tenure  of  territorial 
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inflaeiice,and  even  oorapet6Qcj,aad  are  blendinnf  with  Buch  men  as  Sir 
Wm.  Cubitt — the  joiner's  apprentice— in  position,  but  not  in  utility. 

In  the  matter  of  intelligence,  the  so-called  lower  classes  are  givinf;^ 
a  hard  pnll  to  the  upper  ten  thousand.  The  ability  to  form  and 
express  an  opinion  is  aifiusiog  itself;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
po^er  of  actmg  upon  it,  a  democratic  influence  cannot  long  be  unfelt 
m  the  country. 

II.  Democratic  habits  are  becoming  more  common. 

In  Tillage  clubs,  newsrooms,  co-operative  stores,  Ac,  men  toe 
learning  to  manage  business.  In  public  meetings,  social  congresses, 
&c.,  men  are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  aggregates;  in 
municipal  bodies,  in  parochial  assemMies,  &c.,  the  work  of  local 
government  imparts  education ;  and  hence,  almost  every  man  has 
an  opportunity,  and  seizes  it,  of  having  his  say  in  affairs,  and  often 
gets  prompting  to  endeavour  to  do  something.  Newspapers  and 
railroads  are  effacing  local  distinctions,  and  ftising  the  masses  of 
the  commonwealth  together.  They  must,  therefore, liecome  a  demo- 
cracy— a  power  possessing  people. 

Other  points  of  snperii  »rity  are  the  accordance  of  a  democracy 
with  a  sense  of  justice,  its  liarmony  with  religion,  the  security  it 
gives  for  obedience  to  law,  the  increased  power  such  governments 
would  possess  through  the  unanimity  and  oneness  of  the  people,  the 
freedom  they  would  have  from  internal  discord,  and  the  capacity 
they  would  have  for  leading  the  world. 

tn  all  these  points,  on  which  we  miffht  greatly  enlarge,  a  demo- 
cracy is  better  than  a  limited  mooarcmy.  We  add  no  oratorical 
touches  to  this  plain  speaking.  Cbphas. 

VBGATIYB  ABTICLB. — X. 

Ih  discussing  this  important  subject,  we  have  two  points  to  serve 
as  finger-posts  and  landmarks,  to  direct  us  to  the  region  of  truth 
which  lies  beyond.  These  are  the  history  of  the  past,  the  experience 
of  the  present,  in  favour  of  or  against  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  vices  inherent  in  a  democracy,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  results  to  which  they  lead.  On  an  ^  priori  view  of  the  case,  the 
argnment  in  favour  of  a  limited  monarchy  stands  thus  : — We  live 
under  a  limited  monarchy.  There  are  certain  nations  governed  by 
a  democracy.  These  nations,  and  all  others,  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  we  are  better  governed  than  they ;  that,  in  fact,  our 
constitution  of  a  limited  monarchy  is  the  best  in  existence,  and  a 
model  for  others;  therefore  a  limited  monarchy  is  bettor  than  a 
democracy.  The  argument  against  democracy  may,  in  the  same 
way,  be  reduced  thus : — The  United  States,  Athens,  Rome,  Italy, 
Ac.,  have  been,  at  various  times,  under  a  democratic  government. 
England,  Sweden.  Holland,  Portugal,  are  under  a  limited  monarchy. 
The  people  of  these  countries  are  better  governed  than  those  were 
in  the  list  above-mentioned ;  therefore  the  government  by  limited 
monarchy  is  preferable  to  that  by  democracy.  We  are  well  ^aware 
of  the  fallacy  lurking  in  both  the  prerioua  conclosions ;  but  as  it  is 
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one  common  to  a  priori  reasoiUBg  in  general,  and  is  not  oondueire 
to  tbe  success  of  our  argument,  we  leave  k  undetected. 

The  dem/ocraty,  to  be  truly  such,  must  be  pure;  that  is,  the 
bnpreme  power  must  be  exercised  by  the  wkde  body  of  the  people, 
f^ow  it  is  manifest  that  in  lar^e  communities  this  would  be  impoa- 
ttible.  A  pure  democracy,  then,  oan  only  exist  in  small  comma- 
nities.  But  the  existence  of  small  communities  and  ffOYemsieQta  \a 
not,  generally  speaking,  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  that  nation,  and 
the  improvement  of  society. 

In  a  small  community,  we  may  find  a  lBre:e  amount  of  patriotiam 
sand  public  spirit ;  but  when  each  man  considers  the  large  share  he 
has  in  the  government  of  tbe  country,  he  becomes  conceited  and 
lieadstrong  in  his  own  opinion,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  peop&e 
in  such  a  nation  are  distmguished  by  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  and 
narrow-mindedness  of  their  ideas.  A  apirit  of  excitement  and  rest- 
lessneas  is  engendered,  which  is  often  Tery  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  state,  as  it  produces  excessive  oeal,  a  turbulent 
demeanour,  and  a  fierce  and  graitping  diapoBition.  It  ako  produces 
inattention  to  private  afiairs,  u  hich  are  neglected  for  those  of  tbe 
state,  weakens  the  domestic  ties,  and  is  <]uite  tnoonaistent  with  the 
development  of  an  amiable  character,  and  the  practice  of  the 
charities  and  benevolence  of  life,  which, therefore,  find  great  obstruc- 
tions to  their  growth  and  progress  among  such  nations.  The  debate 
being  essentitilly  one  ^  hich  must  be  determined  according  to  the 
evidence,  and  the  true  and  impartial  decision  left  with  tiie  reaiing 
jury,  we  do  not  intend,  even  wenre  space  at  our  disposal,  to  show 
fully  at  every  point  the  advantages  of  the  limited  monarchy  over 
democracy.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  from  these  and  various  other  eriU 
inherent  m  democracy,  we  believe  the  limited  monarchy  to  be  free. 
Of  the  evils  in  a  limited  monarchy -^e  leaye  our  opponents  to  speak, 
and  our  readers  must,  as  before  stated,  judge  lihereon,  and  or  two 
«vil8  learn  to  choose  the  least. 

But  where  the  democracy  is  not  pure,  w«  may  still  have  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  consisting  of  a  number  of  eommunitica 
and  states  connected  by  one  government,  and  obeying  the  same 
laws.  We  «rill  first  consider  tbone  federations  in  which  the  repna- 
'Sentative  principle  is  wanting.  Of  this  kind  were  all  the  ancient 
forms  of  federal  and  democratic  government.  Hie  evils  attending 
'Upon  nuch  a  form  are: — 

I.  That  the  delegates  appointed  from  each  community,  to  deolave 
the  wishes  of  that  community  at  the  diet,  are  each  animated  with 
undue  interest  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  state ;  and,  in  the 
determination  to  uphold  its  dignity,  fails  to  comprehend,  or,  if  he 
does,  cares  nothing  about  it<i  connection  with  the  whole.  Thus  the 
government  is  rendered  feeble ;  and  instead  of  being  animated  with 
the  desire  to  frame  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  wh<de  federation, 
concessions  being  made  by  all  parts  of  it,  in  order  to  acoompliali 
this  object,  it  is  distracted  and  paralysed  by  the  animosities  and 
bickerings  of  the  various  delegates.     Thus  pezsoaal  animosities 
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«iise  between  the  delegates,  and  these  extend  to  and  are  shared  hj 
the  members  of  the  communities  to  which  they  belong,  each  indi- 
yldoal  feeling  that  the  cause  of  his  delegate  is  his  own,  and  acting 
accordingly.  Strife  and  animosity  are  engendered  between  the 
different  states.  That  this  is  so,  all  past  history  abundantlyproyes. 
The  Athenian  hated  a  Spartan  or  a  Theban  worse  than  a  rersian, 
and  the  hatred  was,  of  course,  returned.  In  the  Italian  republics 
the  Florentine  hated  a  Siennese  worse  than  he  hated  a  Genoese,  a 
Spaniard,  or  an  infidel.  Each  was  jealous  of  the  other's  obtaining 
the  least  privilege;  and  yiewed  any  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
with  apprehension  and  alarm.  This  led,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic,  to  long  and  costly  wars.  The  Federal  Union,  by  keeping 
each  state  distinct,  while  endeayouring  to  legislate  for  the  wnole, 
helps  to  keep  up  these  pernicious  prejudices  and  hostile  feelings. 

From  these  eyils,  we  think,  limited  monarchjr  is  in  a  great 
measure,  though  not  entirely,  free.  It  can  arise  in  them  oiuy  in 
proportion  as  the  whole  body  of  the  people  under  the  monarch  are 
really  one.  Thus,  eyen  in  our  own  case,  Ireland,  though  forming 
a  part  of  the  monarchy,  is  neyertheless,  so  far  as  situation  and 
territory  are  concerned;,  a  separate  country.  We  til  know  the 
trouble  this  country  has  been  to  rule.  It  has  been  the  thorn  in  the 
tide  of  eyery  goyemment,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  We  are 
not  adyocating  a  repeal  of  the  union,  or  intending  to  giye  ofience  to 
any  natiye  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  simply  stating  what  we  think 
all  must  allow  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  Scotland,  which  is  more 
closely  connected  with  England,  and  is  physically  a  part  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  the  eyU  has  not  been  felt  to  such  an  extent, 
though  eyen  here  it  has  not  been  altogether  absent.  The  difference 
may  partly  arise  from  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  two 
nations;  but  it  exists  in  either  case  suficient  to  show  that  it  is 
impossible  to  goyem  a  number  of  states  by  the  same  means  and 
with  the  same  care  and  success  as  it  is  to  goyem  one,  howeyer 
large  it  may  be. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  democratic  form  of  goyernment  with 
representation.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  shitU  find  the  best 
example  of  this  in  what  were  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America.  As  the  formation  of  this  goyemment  has  been  but 
recent,  and  the  deyelopment  and  progress  of  it  matter  of  obseryation 
to  all,  our  task  will  be  comparatiyely  easy.  In  the  Federal  unions 
with  delegates,  the  delegate,  who  was  generally  the  magistrate  of 
the  place,  was  entirely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  people.  The  words 
that  they  put  in  his  mouth,  those  did  he  speak.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  not  so.  The  representatiye  forms  his  own  judgment  of 
the  measure  proposed,  andyotes  accordingly,  as  in  our  own  Groyem- 
ment.  The  hrst  great  eyil,  in  a  democracy  with  representation,  is 
the  danger  of  mob  eoyemment.  Though  the  representatiye  prin- 
ciple  may  haye  the  ^eest  scope,  and  is,  therefore,  the  least  exposed 
to  danger  of  being  impeded  or  demolished,  yet  the  people  frequently 
desire  to  resume  to  themselyes  a  part  of  the  power  with  which 
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they  have  entrasted  tHeir  representatiyes.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
enoroachmeiit  upon  the  representatiye  principle  itself,  and  fraught 
with  serious  dangers.  The  use  of  the  representatire  principle, 
moreover,  implies  that  the  territory  to  be  governed  is  large,  and 
the  community  numerous,  as  in  the  Ameriosn  republic.  In  cases 
irhere  the  mob  make  a  demonstration,  and  force  measures  upon 
the  Congress,  it  does  not  speak  the  language  of  the  whole  republic, 
but  only  gives  vent  to  the  passions  and  excited  feelings  of  the 
worst  |)art  of  the  population  of  two  or  three  of  the  larse  towns 
and  cities.  And  these,  again,  are  excited  and  urged  on  tw  a  few 
crafty,  daring,  and  unprincipled  men.  Thus  measures  of  pubfic 
utilitnir  are  ^equently  delayed  and  abandoned,  and  unwise  and 
impolitio  measures  introduced  and  sanctioned,  in  consequence  of 
the  fear  of  the  mob,  and  yielding  to  their  clamour.  Even  in  the 
election  of  the  representatives,  the  «ame  vicious  princij^e  is  ex- 
hibited; and  men  are  returned,  not  on  account  of  their  ability, 
integrity,  and  moral  principle,  but  according  as  they  are  likely  to 
beoome  the  instruments  and  the  slaves  of  the  mob  who  put  ^em 
into  power.  Thus  the  judgment  of  the  better  disposed  and  more 
reflective  part  of  the  community  is  over-ridden  by  the  Tiolenee 
of  the  mob,  in  the  most  important  ftmction  the  people  are  eaUed 
upon  to  perform,— the  choice  of  representatives. 

In  the  election  of  a  President  this  species  of  intunidstion  is  seen 
to  a  greater  extent,  because  of  the  extent  of  the  country  to  he 
eanvassed,  and  the  magnitude  and  impeirtanee  of  the  office  to 
be  conferred. 

It  matters  not  what  equality^  there  may  be  among  men  in  point 
of  wealth  and  station ;  there  will  always  oe  a  difPerenoe  in  pohtieal 
opinions.  Each  platform  will  start  its  own  candidate;  a&d  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  a  community  where  all  are  professedly  equal,  one 
party  no  sooner  obtains  a  slight  advantage,  than  it  renders  itself 
precfominant  and  overbearing.  There  is  no  longer  any  safety  for 
those  who  differ  the  least  from  it.  Thus,  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  is  thwurted,  freedom  of  speech  denied,  and  truth  and  wise 
eounsel  stifled;  it  bein^  generally  found  that  the  predommant 
party  for  the  time  beine  is  the  most  rash  and  hea^trong,  the  one 
most  needing  advice,  ana  the  one  least  likely  to  adopt  it.  &  proof  of 
tlds,  we  may  refer  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Federal  Stetes. 
The  Government  is  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  and  under  the 
control  of  the  mob.  Whichever  party  gains  for  a  time  Hie  pre- 
eminence, dictates  for  the  time  being  the  course  Congveea  is  to 
pursue.  We  shall  find  thesame  fact  exemplified  in  the  proceedings 
of  Hie  agitators  of  the  French  revolution ;  who  were  urged  on 
in  tiieir  career  of  bloodshed  by  the  people,  and  were  titemselTeB 
aafe  only  as  long  as  they  conformed  to  their  dictates. 

The  election  of  a  President  is  not  the  leant  evil  of  a  dtmoeney. 
If  the  government  is  to  be  carried  on  propei^ly,  there  mwt  be 
«  chief,  or  duefs ;  experience  has  shown  that  one  is  preftnUe  to 
an  olipurehy ;  he  must  be  elected;  and  if  the  people  are  totetain 
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the  ^Temmeni%  the  election  Auat  take  place  either  annually,  or  at 
verj  ehort  periods.  In  America  it  is  quadrennial.  The  violeat 
agitata  ana  excitement,  into  which  the  republic  is  thrown  by  the 
exertioiu  of  the  Tanooa  platformB  in  canTassini^  for  the  election  of 
their  eandidate  for  President,  disturbs  all  social  order.  The  shock 
is  so  intense,  and  the  recurrence  takes  place  within  so  short  a  period, 
that  tfaecounlrT  is  always  more  or  lees  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
excitement  This,  of  course,  produces  its  effect  upon  the  character 
of  the  people ;  and  we  think  the  excited,  sensitive,  arrogant,  and 
boasting  temperament  of  brother  Jonathan  is  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  excitement  uinder  which  he  is  continually  labouring. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  the  invariable  results  of  a 
democratic  gorerment,  where  all  consider  themselves  equal,  is 
to  foster  a  spirit  of  self-conceit  and  braggadocio.  As  the  membQr» 
of  the  repiudic  are  equal  one  amone  the  other,  so  are  thej 
accustomed  to  consider  everyone  beyond  the  pale  of  their  repubhc 
as  inferior  io  them.  They  are  the  go-aheads  who  can  "lick  crea- 
tion, and  na  mistake,  sir."  Another  evil  of  the  democratic  form  of 
fovemment  is,  that  there  can  be  no  eatablished  religion.  Many,  we 
Qiibt  not,*  will  be  surprised  at  our-  classing  this  as  an  evU,  which 
they,  in  all  probability,  would  consider,  if  not  a  blessing,  at  least  as 
a  very  good  and  desirable  thing.  We  must,  however,  differ  from 
them,  and  still  consider  it  an  evil ;  for- it  seems  pretty  well  agreed 
by  all  legislatorsof.  whatever  age  and  opinions,  that  a  religion  of 
some,  sort  or  other  is  necessary ;  that  it  is  much  easier  to  govern  a 
state  where  the  pe<mle>  have  a  religions  faith,  than  it  would  be  to 

rem  <me  where  tnis  element  was  wanting.  The  clerfj  must,  to 
efficient,  be  a  distinct  body,  and  nossess  Tariousprivileges  and 
immunities.  This,  where  all  are  equal,  is  absurd.  G^ey  must  also 
hold  t^ir  office  for  life.  If  elected  by  and  dependent  upon  the 
breath  of  public  opinion  fortsunport,  they  can  have  but  little  effect. 
The  plan  of  taxing  the  whole  community  for  the  support  of 
religions  instruction,  and  paymff  the  sums  collected  according  to  the 
wish  of  each  individual,  is  hardly  eonaiateiii  with  the  princimes  of  a. 
demoeiacy^  as  it  compels  people  to  name  their  religion.  If,  then, 
the  stttte  cannot  find  the  religion,  the  people  must  be  left  to  find  it 
tiiemselyes.    The  eyils  are,^i^ 

1.  That  where  the  people  are  left  to  supply  themselves  wil^ 
reliaioas  knowledge,  and  the  moral  instruction  which  accompanies 
it,  ue  probability  is  that  they  would  be  left  without  it ;  ocrtaiiuy  the 
lowest  and  taoBt  depraved  and  hardened  classes  of  the  community, 
who  need  religious  and  moral  instruction  the  most,  would  be  l£e 
last  persons  to  trouble  themaelves  to  procure  it.  It  is,  further, 
neither  politie  nor  safe  to  trust  the  people  to  the  election  of  their 
own  pastors ;  Ibr  the  excitement  upon  political  questions,^— a  con- 
tiauaLeouvce  of  danger  to  a  demoeffacy,i*i-is  greatly  increased  when 
ieli^us  qneations,  which,  appeal  so  .much  more  forcibly  to  their 
feehngs  and  ocmviotions,.  have  to  be  decided.  There  are  a  few 
fivisbes  in  Snghmd.  where  the  eleotipn  of  incumbent  4a  in  the 
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bands  of  the  people.  We  were  witnesses  of  one  snch  eleotion,  md 
•a  more  degrading  and  disgraceful  snectacle  we  Iiaye  nerer  seen. 
^hose,  too,  who  vote  against  the  elected  candidate,  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  attena  his  ministrations;  they  follow  their  own 
favourite,  and  a  split  or  splits  is  the  consequence.  The  elected,  too, 
degrades  his  whole  moral  natoie.  Holding  his  place  at  the  will  of 
his  flock,  he  must  suit  his  teaching  to  their  taste ;  must  submit  to 
the  caprices  of  the  multitude,  and  stadj  popular  arts,  and  losing 
all  respect  for  himself,  be  guilty  of  the  mipiety  of  accommodating 
his  sacred  fanctions  to  the  caprice  of  the  multitude. 

But  we  forbear  pushing  the  point  any  further.  Having  con- 
sidered the  actual  and  probable  results  of  a 'democratic  form  of 
government  in  its  various  forms  and  details,  it  only  remains  to  give, 
m  conclusion,  a  summary  of  the  evils  attending  any  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  which  arise  from  the  principle  of  demo- 
cracy itself. 

Tne  supreme  power  is  placed  in  wholly  irresponsible  hands. 
The  President  is  elected  by  the  people ;  but  during  his  term  of 
office  is  quite  independent  of  them ;  appointing  to,  and  removing 
from,  nearly  all  offices  in  the  state.  The  bribery  and  cormption  to 
which  this  unlimited  power  gives  rise  is  well  known  to  any  student 
of  the  history  of  the  American  Eepublic.  The  holders  of  the 
supreme  power,  both  senators  and  president,  are  secure  from  all 
personal  risk,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  censure ;  and  those  whom 
they  choose  to  assist  them  share  in  their  irresponsibility.  The 
tyranny  of  the  multitude  is  intolerable,  because  it  pervades  the 
whole  commimity  searchingly,  and  oppresses  the  humolest  as  well 
as  the  highest.  Taction  and  the  rivalry  and  hostility  of  parties  are 
even  more  predominant  than  in  aristocracies,  especially  on  certain 
subjects,  and  these  generally  the  most  important,  and  a  satiafactoiy 
solution  of  which  is  the  most  needful  for  the  welfare  of  tiie  state. 
As  we  have  previously  seen,  anything  like  free  discussion,  which 
Macaulay  accounts  as  essential  to  the  proper  solution  of  a  difficulty 
is  impossible.  Every  one  must  yield  to  the  predominant  power,  and 
acquiesce  in  its  acts  and  opinions,  or  there  is  no  safety ;  so  tiiat,  in 
reality,  in  a  democracy,  it  is  not  the  people,  as  such,  who  govern 
the  State,  but  only  that  section  of  them  which  has  for  the  time 
being  the  predominance  and  supreme  power.  We  know  how  the 
Northern  States  of  America  kicked  at  the  continual  Section  of 
Southern  Presidents ;  and  how  the  South,  when  they  found  therjr 
had  lost  the  supreme  power,  seceded,  and  elected  a  President  of 
their  own. 

Again ;  Justice  is  continually  interfered  with,  especially  criminal 
justice.  The  judges  hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour,  or, 
which  is  nearer  the  truth  in  practice,  during  the  President's  pleasure. 
There  is  no  security  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  steady  or  consistent 
policy,  either  in  domestic  or  foreign  affairs.  A  risk  of  entire  and 
violent  change  attends  the  administration,  and  is  even  likely  to 
overturn  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution ;  and  throogtf 
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nah  and  headstrong  meaBores,  the  peace  of  the  coontry,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  in  continual  danger  of  being  interrupted. 

Such  are  the  political  evila  arising  from  a  democratic  form  of 
goyemment.  There  are  other  results  attributable  to  it,  which, 
uiough  they  may  not  amount  to  positive  evil,  are  considered  by 
some  aa  great  drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  We 
allude  to  the  want  of  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  TIub  arises 
from  the  utilitarian  view  with  which  eveiything  is  regarded.  The 
question  is  not,  "  Is  it  a  fine  work  of  art  P  "  but — "  What  is  the  use 
of  itP"  Gknius  is  neglected,  and  talent  descends  to  what  our 
American  cousins  call  smartness  and  'cuteness.  A  man  is  respected 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  possesses  these  proDcrties. 
Mr.  Dickens  gives  us  the  following  dialogue,  which  took  place  in 
New  York : — "  Is  it  not  a  very  di^racefm  circumstance  that  such 
a  man  as  So-and-so  should  be  acquiring  a  large  property  by  the 
most  odious  means,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  crimes  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty,  should  be  tolerated  and  abetted  by  your  citizens  ? 
He  is  a  pnblic  nuisance,  is  he  notP'*  '*  Yes,  sir."  *'  He  has  been 
kicked,  and  cufied,  and  caned P"  "Yes,  sir.'*  "  And  he  is  utterly 
dishonourable,  debased,  and  profligate  P  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  In  the  name 
of  wonder,  then,  what  is  his  merit  P"  **  Well,  sir,  he  is  a  smart 
num."  Smartness  is  the  only  wear.  A  hundred  Bamums  are  as 
good  aa  a  hundred  Washingtons,  and,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  better. 

We  need  hardly  stay  to  point  out  now  sudi  a  system  degrades 
man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  There  is  no  room  for  .the 
encouragement  of  the  artistic  and  beantifnl,  were  the  student  ever 
so  certun  of  encouragement  and  reward.  The  whole  man  is 
absorbed  in  continued  rivalry  and  competition,  expending  his 
enersies  and  talents  in  the  attempt  to  overtake  or  go  beyond  his 
neighbour,  and  prove  himself  a  smarter  and  a  'cuter  man.  We  may 
be  told  that  this  was  not  so  in  the  ancient  democracies.  We 
have,  however,  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  much  in  support  of 
the  afiBrmation ;  and  supposing  it  were  not,  the  question — ''Which 
is  better"  itow  ? — ^must  be  decided  from  democracies  now  existing,  or 
of  recent  date ;  and  in  this  particular  will  certainly  be  decided 
against  a  despotic  form  of  government. 

We  do  not  claim  perfection  for  our  own  or  for  any  limited 
monarohy  in  existence;  far  from  it.  Our  own,  so  valuable  and 
useful  as  it  is,  is  but  a  series  of  skilful  contrivances  and  makeshifts, 
and  liable  to  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  least  disarrangement 
of  any  part  of  the  complicated  mechanism.  It  is  this,  however, 
which  proves  its  safety ;  for  though  an  unimportant  member  of  the 
community  may  disarrange  the  whole  fabric,  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  mischief  deters  him  from  making  the  attempt.  There  are  many 
evils  in  a  limited  monarchy ;  but  we  think  that,  when  our  friendly 
opponents  have  prodiused  them,  the  impartial  and  intelligent  reader 
will  see  that  the  beJance  of  evil  lies  on  the  side  of  democracy ;  and 
of  two  known  evils,  will  wisely  prefer  to  adopt  the  less.        K.  S. 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITBT. 

It  is  interesting,  by  the  aid  of  memory,  to  visit  tbe-past,  and  fill 
itB  days  and  years  with  scenes  domestic  and  public,  whioh  onca 
occurred.  If  the  imaginaticAi  be  bright,  such  joameyfl  to  the  hoiffM 
and  hkunts  of  our  ancestors  will  be  as  promable  aa  pleasmg,  and 
occupy  many  an  idle  hour  with  thoughts  and  feeling  worthy  of  ouf 
nature.  Taking  this  for  granted,  we  will  now  visit  in  imaginiiftion 
the  regions  of  the  pssrt,  supposing  the  date  of  our  ezeuMion  to-be 
about  1768.  We  have  not  travelled  fnr  when,  in  Fleet  Stieet,  eott- 
ing  towards  Temple  Bar,  we  meet  with  two  rather  noticeable  indi- 
viduals. Ohe  is  a  stout  and  rather  stertt-looking  old  gentl^kiftii, 
who  will  insist  upon  touching  every  post  he  passes,  and  picking  up 
evefy  scrap  of  orange  that  may  chance  to  be  lying  on  the  pave- 
ment. This,  we  lean^,  is  no  other  than  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  and 
his  companion,  a  rather  short  but  very  merfy -looking  man,  dreised' 
in  a  gaudy  suit,  and  listening^  with>  earnest  r^veftonoe'  to  the 
remark^  made  by  the  old  genti^man,  is  Noli  Gk>klsmtthf,  whMe 
c^areer  we  will  pause  awhile  to  trace. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallas,  a  small  and  unintereBtinr 
hamlet,  watered  by  the  river  Inuy,  in  the  county  of  Longlbra, 
Ireland.  Here,  in  an  old  and  not  very  large  parsona^hoiiBe,  on 
the  10th  of  November.  1728,  he  was  bom,  the  sixth  of  mtaeehtldvni. 
His  father,  the  Eev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  a  clergyman'  of  ihe  EstaV 
lished  Church,  was  a  man  of  good  repute  and  liberal  spirit.  Thd 
only  fault  that  stron|dy  marked  his  character  is  the  one  whieli 
stamps  the  whole  family,— imprudence,  or  impulsiveness. 

He  "  married  for  love"  when  young,  with  very  little  to  svppoft 
the  matrimonial  state,  but  possessing  a  light  heart,  and  an  eye  thai 
always  looked  on  the  "sunny  side:'*  Matters  went  on  awhile 
happily  enough.  His  clerical  income  at  the  time  of  OKver^  birA 
was  so  precarious,  that  he  endeavoured  to  increase*  it  by  cuHivatinip 
a  few  fields,  and  doing  duty  occasionally  for  the  rector  of  Kilkenny 
West.  These  spiritual  ana  agrieultural  labours  combined,  brooght 
in  th"?  handsome  sum  of  £40  a  year. 

Oliver,  as  a  child,  was  not  remarkable  above  hit  village  i^y* 
mates  ;  he  delighted  to  hear  ballnds^sungby  the  old  famfly  86rf^jil» 
and  occasionalljr  displayed  a  little  of  that  wit  which  aftenMtfdtf  so 
distinguished  him.  He  is  also  celebrated  at 'thi«  period  a»  a  bcdd 
leader  in  orchard  depredations,  which  sometimes  brought  him  ii^ 
great  disgrace.  He  was  a  hearty  boy,  full  of  fun  and  frc^e,  and 
appears  to  have  looked  upon  orchards  and  their  contents  more 


IB  tlie  liffhiof  adTcnfcuWt  tluia  as  to  ihe  moml  beuiagB  iiiTohred. 
!Eluab«th  Delop,  schoohmstreas  of  LisBoy*  had  the  early  trainme  of 
01iYer»  of  whom  the  told  many  tarlet  to  trayellen  about "  her  den 
hqiy,"  loQg  aflbee  tho.  poet  lay  among  the  dead ;  but  her  acholar 
waa  not  inclined  to  pursue  the  path  of  learning ;  indeed,  bo  strong 
was  his  resistance  to  her  educational  efforts ,  tluit  he  reeeiTea  from 
lier  the  epithet  of  a  "  dull  boy/'  and  an  "  impenetrable  stapid  ;** 
but  at  a  later  period,  when  he  had  become  the  poet,  whose  name 
waa  fame*,  none  felt  more  delight  at  hia-  auccesa  than  Elizabeth 
Ddop. 

'When  six  years  old»  he  was  sent  to  the  Tillage  school,  which  was 
coodnoted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bryne,  a  rather  eceentric  individual,  who 
had,  in  eadier  life,  serred  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  his 
Spanish  wars,  and  had  the  miafortune  to  be  deprired  of  a  leg ;  bat 
being  a  man  not  easily  daunted  by  a  mere  physical  loss,  he  sought 
ibr  enmloyment  where  two  lower  extremities  would  not  be  inoiii- 
penaable :  so  in  the  course  of  time  he. obtained  the  honourable  poet 
of  aehoolmaster  of  Liasoy.  Oliver  well  deaeribea  this  worthy  maa 
in  Ilia  elegant  and  touching  poem^  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  in  lines 
ka^wn  to  every  one  :— 

Beside  yon  stra^Uo^  fence  thst  skirts  th«  wty. 
With  blossom'd  nirze  uoprefitably  gi^y; 
There  in  hi»  noisj  mansion,  skill'd  to  rale, 
'  The  Tiltsge  muter  tsoght  his  little  schooL 
A  man  setere  he  was,  and  stem  to  Tiew; 
I  knew  him  tpstf,  and  every  imant  knew; 
Well  had  the  boding  trembiers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasteit  in  his  morning's  face. 
Fnll  well  they  laughed  with  coonterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes, —for  many  a  joke  had  he. 
Fnll  w?ll  the  bnsy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  ft«wn*d : 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or— if  severe  fan  onght— 
The  lore  he  bore  to  learning  was  his  ianlt. 
The  village  all  deckred  kow  mnch  he  knew; 
*Tw8(s  certain  he  eenld  write  and  cipher  too. 
Lands  he  coald  measuv*  terms  and  tides  presage^ 
And  e'en  the  stery  ran  Uiat  be  conld  gauge. 
In  aigoing,  toop  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  e'en  thongb  yanquiahed,  he  conld  argne  still; 
While  worda  of  learned  length  and  thnnd'ring  sound 
Amaaed  the  gazing  rustica  ranged  aronnd; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew. 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew. 

This  was-  about  the  happiest  time  in  Goldsmith's  life.  There  was 
thelonring  mother  at  home,  and  he  was  the  favourite  son.  The 
T^vwed  father,  whose  lips  spoke  wisdom,  and  whose  face  beamed 
wkh  kindness ;  at  school,  too^  a  story-teUing  master  beguiled  the 
time  with  plessantries,  often  as  stale  as  bread,  from  the  ruins  of 
"B^mfmif  and  widi  his  Tillage  playmates  many  an  hour  was  spent  in 
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heaUhful  spMort  and  adventure.  ^  Thirty  years  after,  wlien  Londoii 
ranff  with  nis  praiae,  he  Bought  in  rain  for  the  peace  and  joy  of  hit 
boyhood's  days, — a  joy  and  peace  lor  whicn  the  approbation  of 
critics,  and  the  admiration  of  an  ever-chani^g  pubho  coold  offer 
no  compensation. 

Shortly  after  he  had  recovered  from  an  attack  of  small-nox, 
which,  aa  his  biographer,  Foster,  says,  "left  such  traces  behina  as 
to  destroy  effectually  any  pretensions  he  might  have  possessed  to 
fijood  looks,"  he  was  removed  from  the  village  school  to  an  estab- 
lishment of  greater  pretensions  at  Elphin,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Grimn,  ana,  whilst  there,  boarded  with  his  undo  John. 
Oliver  was  treated  with  consideration  by  his  tutor,  who,  doubtless, 
observed  that  his  pupil's  genius  was  of  a  kind  that  developed  gra* 
dually ;  but  his  baclnvaraness  in  leanung,  and  his  disfigured  coun- 
tenance, made  him  an  object  of  unkind  ridicule  with  his  school- 
fellows, from  whom  better  treatment  might  have  been  justly  expected. 

An  event  worth  recording  occurred  alx>ut  this  time,  which  indicated 
the  development  of  wit  aa  a  prominent  feature  in  Oliver's  character. 
There  was  a  merry-making  for  the  juveniles  at  his  uncle  John's, 
and,  as  might  be  supposed,  dancing  formed  a  staple  amusement,  the 
music  proceeded  from  a  violin,  played  by  one  of  the  family,  who 
thought  himself  a  wag.  An  interval  occurring  between  two  country 
dances,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  up  jumped  Oliver,  and  in 
an  ecstasy  of  joy,  began  dancing,  with  mucn  energy,  the  hornpipe. 
This  feat,  so  unexpected,  and  performed  in  a  very  grotes<^ue  maur 
ner  by  a  rather  awkward  body,  excited  especially  the  risibility  of 
the  fiddler,  who  cried  out  in  glee,  "  ^sop. '  This  exclamation  so 
offended  the  performer,  that,  sta]ring  his  capers,  he  turned  round, 
and  looking  his  tormentor  full  in  the  face,  cried  out  in  an  audible 
voice, — 

**  Heralds,  proolaim  akmd,  sU  saying, 
See  iEttop  danoiDg,  end  his  monkey  pkyiag.* 

Oliver  retired  from  school  life  when  seventeen,  and  nine  months 
later,  much  against  his  will,  entered  as  a  siaar  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  In  those  days,  before  a  siaarsbip  could  be  obtained,  it  wa» 
necessary  for  the  competitor  to  give  proofs  of  classical  attainments; 
then  in  return  he  was  clad  in  a  course  black  gown  without  sleeves, 
marked  with  the  servant's  badge  of  a  red  cap,  and  put  to  the  servile 
offices  of  sweeping  courts  in  me  morning,  carrying  up  dishes  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  Fellows'  dining-room  m  the  afternoon,  and  wait- 
ing in  the  hall  till  the  Fellows  had  dined.  This  kind  of  life  totally 
diMgreed  with  the  principles  and  ideas  of  Goldsmith,  and  in  hia 
•<  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  he 
speaks  of  it  as  "  a  contradiction  suggested  by  motives  of  pride  and 
passion,"  which  he  thinks  "  absurd  that  men  should  be  at  <Mioe 
learning  the  liberal  arts,  and  at  the  same  time  treated  as  alaves,  at 
once  studying  freedom,  and  practising  servitude." 

The  Fellow  of  the  College  under  whose  care  Oliver  was  placed^ 
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was  a  man  of  dogmatie  sad  brutal  temper,  poesesaixig  neither  the 
conrteousneBB  nor  the  Bensibilities  of  a  sentleman. 

In  1747»  hia  father  died  yerj  anddeuy,  and  now  his  meant  were 
more  limited  than  erer.  In  order  to  increase  the  oontente  of  hi* 
parse,  he  wrote  ballads,  and  disposed  of  them  at  the  "Reia  Deer 
ttepoeitozy,  in  Monmouth  Court,  for  five  shillings  apiece;  and 
then,  when  the  ni^ht  east  its  shadows  over  the  city,  he  would  steal 
forth,  and  listen  with  delight  as  he  heard  his  verses  sung.  There  is 
a  ^ood  time  oomins,  Oliver,  when  a  city  larger  than  Dublin  shall 
hail  with  rapture  the  advent  of  thy  maturer  verse. 

The  following  incident  in  his  college  life  ffives  a  good  idea  of  that 
impulsive  benevolence  which  characterised  him  through  life : — 

"  He  was  engaged  to  breakfast  one  daj  with  a  college  intimate, 
bat  feuled  to  xnake  lus  appearance.  His  friend,  repairing  to  his 
room,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  bidden  to  enter.  To  his  ^^reat 
sorprise  and  simusement,  he  found  him  immersed  to  his  chm  in 
feathers.  On  ABl^iug  the  cause  of  this  predicament,  he  received  the 
following  answer :  The  evening  before  he  had  been  strolling  about 
the  city,  when  he  met  a  woman  with  five  children,  who  implored 
his  charity ;  her  husband  was  in  the  hospital,  she  was  a  stranger, 
and  quite  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe.  "  Immediately  Gold- 
smith's hesrt  was  full ;  he,  as  poor  as  herself,  had  no  money  in  his 
pocket ;  but  he  brought  her  to  tne  College  gate,  ^ve  her  the  blankets 
from  his  bed,  and  some  clothes  besides ;  and  during  the  nisht,  finding 
it  rather  cool,  had  out  open  his  bed,  and  buried  himsw  amongst 
the  feathers." 

On  the  27th  February  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  thus  completed  his  college  career. 

The  family  entreated  Oliver  to  enter  the  Church.  For  some  time 
he  strongly  objected,  but  at  last  gave  way.  Being  only  twenty-one, 
he  must  wait  two  years,  and  they  were  spent  at  home  in  Ballymahoo, 
he  occasionally  teaching  the  youngsters  at  the  village  school,  or,  for 
a  change,  fishing  in  l£e  Biver  Inny,  learning  French  from  the 
priests,  or  throwing  the  sledj^e  hammer  at  Bidlymahon  fair ;  and 
besides  these  industrial  exoloits  and  whimsical  feats,  treasuring  up 
observations  from  the  variea  soenes'of  life  around  him,  to  come  forth 
one  day  clothed  with  poetic  skill  to  olease  and  profit  men  of  every 
dime.  When  two  vears  had  passed,  Oliver  presented  himself  before 
the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  but  was  rejected.  The  year  following  his 
rejection,  ne  was  employed  as  tutor  in  a  jgentleman's  family,  but 
from  a  dispute  about  cards,  left  before  twelve  months  had  expired, 
with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  rode  home  on  a  good  norse. 
Then  he  had  a  tiff  with  his  mother,  and  set  ofi*  for  Cork  to  embark 
for  America,  but  returned  home  in  six  weeks  with  empty  pockets, 
riding  on  a  lean  horse,  which  he  sumamed  Fiddleback. 

Amr  many  more  adventures^  law  is  thought  of,  and  so  his  good 
uncle  Contarine  comes  forward  with  fifty  pounds ;  he  starts  for 
London,  but  in  Dublin  meets  a  false  friend,  who  seduces  him  to 
play,  he  loses  all,  returns,  and  finds  his  family  much  incensed. 
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retreaite  tor  unele  Oostarine'B  fiiwde,  sMk  tlwvt  zeAaa»ferBoiw 
time,  a  pleasant  companion  for  'Mi»  Contanne. 

In  the  antomn  of  1762,  by  the  advice  of  a  momber  H>f  the  family^ 
DeanOoidsmith,  of  Cloyne-*-and  b^the  aid  of  Mr.  Oontanne'a  ef«r 
ope»  pvna^  Oliver  started  for  Bdt&bnighy  to  study -the  praetiea  of' 
physic*  For  eighteen  mantha  he  stayed  in  the  fpmi  northern 
capital)  studying  ffeneval  litenitnre  more  than-madtcine,  and  dif« 
tingnishing  nimself  espeoiatty  in  chemistiy^  by -which  he  obtained 
the  notice  and  approval  of  the  celebrated  Black;  In  17M  he  left 
Scotland,  followed,  however,  by  the  bailiffs^  having  fooli^y  been 
secnrity  for  a  fellow  students  He  waa  arrestedv  but^  threagh  the 
timely  assistance  of  colle&ne  fnends,  soon  liberated.  Then  he  vveai 
off  to  the  learned  city  of  Ley  den,  bnt  belbre  reaidung  it  as  uaoal 
passed  throueh  adventniea,  being  impriaemed^  for  a  fortnight  on  a 
fi^se  political  charge,  taken  for  a  Jacobite  at  Neweaelle-on/IVne, 
and  arrested  by  a  tailor  at  Snnderiaad  (the  ship  he^imtended  to^  nave 
gone  by  sank,  with  all  handa.) 

He  left  Leyden  after  a  residence  of  twelve  monthSr  without  a 
degnrey  to  gam  which  he  had  gone,  and«  '*  with  a  guinea  in  hia 
pocket,  one  shirt  to  his  back,  and  a  Ante  in  his  band,"  set  out  on 
what  with  Groidsmith  was  a  pesekm,  travel.  Fh>m  his  jonmcnfinga 
through  the  great  countnea  of  Europe  we*  have  gained  tfaoaa  atoraa 
of  learning,  conoeminff  the  countries  and  people  he  visited,  which  hit 
works  contain^  whieh  ne  took  in  with  aniobeepring  eye,  and  held 
in  a,  retentive  memory. 

His  ambition  was  not  to  be  restrained,  or  his  thirst  foreknow* 
ledge  satisied,  until  he  had  aeen  the^  world.  A  good  voice  and  a 
trifling  skill  in  music  were  the  only  finaaoes  he  had  to  si^port  an 
undertaking  80«  extensive ;  so  he  tnvelled  by  day,  and  at  nignt  anag 
at  the  door  of  f>eaeants-  houae^to  get  himseu  alodging.  m  poaed 
through  Louvaine  (wh^W'he  took  the  degree  of  Saemlor  of  ^Medi* 
cine),  Flanders,  France,  and  Italy.  In  G^enev*  he  had  an  interview* 
with  Voltaire,  who  surprised  him  by  his  gveai  conversational  powws, 
and  pleased  him  by  using  themin  honour  of  the  English  nation. 
Tothifr  ahN>  we  owe'^The  Traveller,"  a' poem  full  of  noble  and 
independent  thought,  high  aapirationa,-  and  a  thorough  hatoed  of 
every  kind  of  slavery. 

On  the  Ist  of  Febnnry,  1756^  €Mdsmith>  arrived  in  Englaaid, 
and  soon  made  his  way  to  the  universal  rsaoii  of  all  adventoaers^ 
London.  After  seeking  employment  in  rain  for  some  time^  he  at 
last- ensued  himself  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Jaeobe,  apotheeary,  Monn^ 
ment  Xara,  Fish  Street  Hill ;  two  yeawlater  he  started  as  physician 
in  Southwark ;  finding  it,  however,  of  but  little  profit,  he  throws  it 
up,  and  we  find  him  enortihf  after  emploved  aa  reader  and  ooneetor 
of  the  press  in  Salisbury  Oourt,  the  said,  press  belonging  to  no  less 
a  person  than  the  celebrated  bookseller-  and  noveli^  Biohardaon, 
author  of  "  Pamela,"  "  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon/'  &e. 

This  engagement  was  soon  exchanged  for  an  usher^a  aitoation  in 
the  school  of  Dr.  Milner,  at  Peckham.    At  the  olosa^of^  the  bit 
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centarf ,  Iffisi  Hestor'Miluer,  the  only  sunivor  of  De.  M9iMP'tf  ten 
daughters,  took  much  pleasure  ttt  Teeounting  the  inBtimemble  wUnok 
sicalities  of  her  fath^'s  usher;  Aeeording  to  this  lady's  aeeount, 
Oliver  was  inrariably  cheerfhl,  aJwwfs'Teaay  to  join  m  imioecnt 
pBstiine,  and  of  course  he  we»  idolised  by  tne  hojwt  aHhou^  he 
was  hasty  tempered,  yet  on  reeeiving'his  sdary,  a  great  part  we^d 
diMppearinto  beggars'  pooketo,  and  in  buying  sweatotafffer  the 
yotmger  boys. 

From  the  virid  reooUeetiont  Mfas  Hester  had  when  a  rerr  old' 
lady,  one  mights  suppose  that  GbldBmith  had  inspired  in  her  feenngff 
of  a  more  sensitive  character  than  ftiendship  could  impart.  Butr 
this  is  a  tale  not  told. 

In  April,  1757,  Oliver  was  engaged  by  Dr.  Griffiths,- proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Monthly  Review ,  to  write  criticisms.  He  was  to 
board  and  lodge  with  him,  and  to  receive  a  small  but  rcgnlar  salary. 
His  new  home  was  situated  in  the  ckssieal  region  of  Patemostev 
How,  and  here,  after  a  five  months'  resideDoe,  he  left,  having  had  a 
great  ouarrel  with  his  employer,  the  liMrarf  dradge  declaring  that 
he  had  suffered  impertinence  and  privation,  vet  after  the  poet^s 
death,  Griffiths  writes  of  him  as  "  not  an  unuseful  assietenti" 

Thia  period  waa  about  the  dreariest  of  Goldsmith's  Kterary 
existence,  yet  his  career  was  a  far  more  prosperous  one,  and  fuller 
of  golden  opportunities,  thanmost  of  bis  eontemporories.  Johnson, 
since  Oliver  had  come  to  London,  had  been  in  a-spunging  house, 
^liins  descended  to  an  early  grave,  Fielding  had  not  long  died, 
shattered  in  hope  and  fortune;  and  SmoUetl  was  fighting,  faaxd- for 
mere  existence. 

Difficulties  increasing  in  1756vhe  determined  to  go  as  sargeonto 
one  of  the  £n((lish  -factones  in  India,  but  after  waiting  fbr  some 
time  with  anxious  expectation,  he  lost  the  appointment  he  had 
hopes  of.  Shortly  afcer  this  he  took  lodgings  at  No.  12;  Green 
Arbour  Oourt,  Fleet'  Street  (the  court  is  now  gone).  Wariiington' 
Irvhig,  when  in  London,  visited  it,  and  speaks  of  it  in '  his 
**  Traveller"  as  "  a  region  of  washerwomen."  Oliver,  being  much 
troubled  by  the  noise  of  the  children  engaged  in' their  quarrels  and' 
sports  below,  would  endeavour  to  compromise  the  matter  witfek^ 
tnetn  by  an  occasional  distribution  of  sweetmeats,  or  by  a  tune  from 
his  flute,  on  which  oceatton  the  old  would  join  with  the  youiu^  to 
listen  to  the  merry  tunes.  In  thie'year  he  commenced,  and  in 
1759  completed,  a  memoir  of  Voltaire ;  it  was  not,  however,  pub- 
Hshed;  though  he  received  £20  for  it;  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1769, 
there  was  announced,  in  the  London  Chronude^  "  An  Inquiir  into 
the  IVesent  State  of  Polite  Learning,  in  Euvopei"  This  woix  was 
published  anonvmously:  It  is  written  in  t^at  pleasing  style  which 
<^iaracterizes  tthe  author ;  and  although  in*  our  own  tnnes  Hallam 
has  fpiie  eclvpsed  him  in  the  ({uantitv  and  quality  of  his  matter, 
and  m  the  philosephic  manner  in  which  it  is  handled,  yet  certaaniy 
not  in  the  pleasing  way  in  which'  he  lays  his  researches  and  obterva^ 
tiona  before  hfis  readers. 
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Aboat  thiB  time  Oliver  oontribnted  various  artideg  to  the  Bee, 
Buwhody,  and  some  other  maffazinea. 

Toroosh  apeaJcing  well  of  the  Bamhler  to  Smollett,  Johnaon  waa 
led  to  oner  him  tiie  hand  of  friendahip.  Groldamith  thna  deacribea 
the  ffreat  lexicographer  on  the  occaaion  of  their  firat  meeting: — 
"  Tma  waa  a  very  grave  peraonage,  whom  at  aome  distance  I  took 
for  one  of  the  moat  reserved  and  even  diai^gfreeable  figurea  I  had 
aeen ;  but  aa  he  approached,  hia  appearance  improved,  and  when  I 
oould  distinguish  nun  thoroughly,!  perceived  tnat,  in  apite  of  the 
severity  of  his  brow,  he  had  one  of  the  most  good-natured  counte- 
nances that  could  be  imagined ;"  and  so  for  the  future  they  are 
atrong,  hearty  friends,  Johnaon  often  aharply  reproving  Oliver, 
but  no  one  else  dared  do  so  in  the  presence  of  tlie  great  dictionarian, 
or  woe  betide  him. 

"  The  Citizen  of  the  World,"  under  the  name  of  "  Chinese 
Lettera,"  appeared  in  the  Public  Ledger,  1760;  these  humorous 
epistles  are  oescriptive  of  many  events  of  the  times,  and  convey  to 
the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  me  state  of  society.  It  ia  an  honour 
to  the  author  that  he  took  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  animal 
creation  againat  the  wanton  cruelty  m  man. 

On  the  dlst  of  Mav,  1761,  Goldsmith  invited  to  his  new  lodf;;ings 
to  supper,  in  Wine  Office  Court,  Mr.  Percy,  editor  of  the  Sehauee, 
and  Dt,  Johnson.  Percy  called  for  Johnson  at  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
and  was  surprised  to  fina  the  neatness  of  his  attire ;  inatead  of  his 
usual  rusty  suit,  soiled  shirt,  and  unbuckled  shoes,  and  unpowdered 
wig,  everything  waa  changed.  Percy  inquired  the  reaaon  for  Uus 
transformation.  '*  Why,  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  hear  that  Gold- 
amith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his  disregard  of  clettnli- 
nesB  and  decency  by  quoting  my  practice,  and  I  am  desirous  this 
night  to  show  hmi  a  better  example." 

In  1762  the  Cherokee  Chiefs  visited  England,  and  thouaanda  ran 
to  see  them.  Groldamith,  as  anxious  as  any  to  get  a  glimpse  of  &ese 
peculiar  chit)s  of  humanity,  went  too ;  having  had  a  good  gaae  at 
them,  he  thought  it  waa  only  fair  to  eive  them*  a  preaent  in  return, 
upon  receiving  which,  they  were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  poet,  whom  they  embraced  with  much  energy,  and 
left  on  the  face  of  the  poet  such  marks  of  contact  with  their  reddened 
visagea,  as  to  convulse  the  beholders  with  laughter. 

During  the  year  1763  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  the  gossip,  Boswell,  and  produced  hia  Hiatoxy  of 
England,  which  appearea  as  a  series  of  letters  from  a  nobleman  to 
his  son.  It  waa  a  digest  from  Hume,  Sapin,  &o.  These  authors 
he  would  study  in  the  morning,  taking  notes ;  then  he  would  ramble 
with  a  friend  after  noon  about  merrie  Islington ;  then,  after  enjoying 
a  moderate  dinner  and  a  cheerful  evening,  he  wrote«  before  going 
to  bed  the  matter  he  had  arranged.  This  work  haa  many  imperfec- 
tions ;  it  wanta  original  research,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
materiala  that  even  then  the  historian  could  have  commanded :  yet 
the  pleasant  way  in  which  it  is  written  haa  made  many  a  lonely 
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lionr  pass  away  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  this  year  also  was 
founded  the  celebrated  Literary  Club,  with  Sir  Joshna  Beynolds 
for  its  presidingffeniiu,  and  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  others, 
as  members.  They  met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho 
(now  converted  into  a  dispensary),  and  conversed  on  all  subjects, 
politics  excepted,  and  closed  the  meeting  by  m^ing  merry  over  a 
good  supper.  Although  at  this  time  Oliver  was  rising  rapidly  into 
public  notice,  yet  from  pecuniary  trouble  he  was  not  care-free,  as  the 
following  incident  well  shows : — 

**  I  received,  one  morning/*  says  Johnson,  **  a  message  from  poor 
Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  as  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  sent  him  a  gumea,  and  promised  to  come  directly.  I 
accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  land- 
lady had  arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent 
passion.  I  perceived  that  he  had  already  changed  my  guinea,  and 
had  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork 
into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began  speaking  to 
him  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  be  extricated.  He  then  told 
me  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced.  I  looked 
into  it,  saw  its  merit,  .told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return,  and 
having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  £60.  I  brought  Groldsmith 
the  money,  and  he  discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  land- 
lady  in  a  high  tone  for  havmi^  used  him  so  ill." 

The  novel  sold  was  the  "  Yicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  the  purchaser 
was  Francis  Newbury ;  it  was  not  published  until  two  years  after, 
but  when  it  appeared,  it  was  at  once  popular,  and  remains  so  stiU. 

Goethe,  the  renowned  German,  wnen  eighty-one  years  old,  told 
a  friend  that,  in  the  decisive  moment  of  mental  development,  the 
*'  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  had  formed  his  education,  and  that  he  had 
recently,  withimabated  delight,  read  the  charming  book  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  not  a  little  affected  by  the  lively  recollection  of  how 
much  he  had  been  indebted  to  the  author  seventy  years  before. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1764,  the  "Traveller"  was  published. 
Goldsmith  dedicated  it  to  his  beloved  brother  Henry,  the  poor 
but  happy  coxmtry  parson.  This  poem,  containing  the  treasured 
thoughts  of  many  years,  *'  startled  even  those  who  ki^ew  his  genius," 
and  prosperity  for  a  time  was  his,  old  friends  stuck  closer,  and  new 
ones  were  abundant.  Four  editions  were  published  in  one  year, 
and  the  author  was  pronounced  the  best  poet  of  his  time. 

His  sudden  rise  to  fame  so  great  made  Oliver  look  for  better 
lodgings,  BO  he  transferred  himself  to  Brick  Court,  in  that  very 
literary,  legal,  and  religious  snot,  the  Temple,  where,  at  No.  2,  on 
the  second  floor,  he  fumishea  tluree  splendid  rooms  with  elegance 
beyond  his  means,  and  thus  commenced  involving  himself  in  debt, 
out  of  which,  during  life,  he  never  escaped.  In  1768,  was  acted  at 
Covent  Gkurden  Theatre,  his  "  Good-natured  Man."  Johnson  and 
Heynolds  spoke  in  high  terms  of  it,  but  its  success  was  not  so  great 
as  anticipated.    At  this  Groldsmith  was  much  mortified ;  but  not- 
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J,  he  went  the  Mae  night  to  the  liiteraTy  Club,  efaatted 
§ulj,  ftnd  to  tihow  his  unconcern,  aapg  his  favourite  song ;  wheai» 
however,  alone  with  Johnson,  he  burst  into  tears. 

Ihe  "  Deserted  Village"  was  next  published  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1770.  The  first  edition  was  immedu&tely  exhausted ;  by  the  16th 
t>f  Angnat  the  fifth  appeared,  with  critiques.  The  **  iSraTeller"  vss 
rmost  admired ;  but  the  public,  generally  found  greater  pleasure  io 
ihe  homely  soenes,  the  touching  allusions,  and  the  merry  humour 
displayed  m  this  popular  poem. 

Goldomith  agreed  upon  one  guinea  as  its  price ;  but  on  his  way 
home  he  met  a  friend,  who  toldnim  he  thought  the  sum  rather  large 
for  so  smsJl  a  production.  "  In  truth/'  said  Oliver,  '*  I  think  so 
(too ;  it  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man  can  afford,  or  the  piece 
.ia  worth.  I  have  not  been  easy  since  I  received  it."  So  he  re- 
tailed the  note  to  the  bookseller,  and  left  it  to  him  to  graduate  the 
payment  aeoording  to  the  suocess  of  the  work.  The  bookseller 
floon  xepaid  him  in  full,  with  many  acknowledgments  of  his  dis- 
intcgraBtednees. 

Oa  one  occasion.  Dr.  Scott,  a  political  jobber,  offered  the  poet, 
who  was  in  pecuniary  difficulties  at  the  time,  a  sum  of  money,  if  he 
would  nee  his  pen  an  ftiyonr  of  Lord  Korth's  ffovernment ;  but 
Goldsmith,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  contemptible  agent»  declared 

•  he  would  never  write  for  any  party,  prefemng  to  remain  as  he 
was. 

'  Jttdce  Day  describes  Oliver  as  being  five  feet  five  or  six  inches 
,  in  hei^t,  rather  fair  in  eomplezion,  witn  brown  hair.  His  features 
were  plain,  but  not  repulsive,-— certainly  not  so  when  lighted  up  by 
oonvevsation ;  his  manners  simple  and  natural,  but  not  polisneo. 
When  Gkildamith  left  Ireland,  he  seems  always  to  have  treasured 
the  ho]^  one  day  to  return,  and  there  to  end  his  life  among  old 
eompanions,  inview  of  the  scenes  of  his  ohildhood. 

These  lines,  from  the  **  Deserted  Yillage,"  seem  strongly  to  indi- 
cate snoh  an  idea : — 

**  In  all  siy  wtaderiags  tbroQ^h  Ihia  woild  of  cajns, 
Id. all  my  grMfs,— sod  God  has  giv'n  my  sharo.— 
I  itiU  had  hopes  my  latast.hocm  to  crown, 
Amidat  these  humhle  bowan  to  lay  me  doirn, 
To  hoaband  oat  life's  taper  at  the  doee, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose. 
I  still  had  hopes, — for  pride  attends  ns  still, — 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leam'd  skill; 
Around  my  fire  an  erening  groap  to  drww, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw; 
•And  as  ao'hare,  whom  honw  and  beaads  passne, 
Psnts  to  ther  plaoa  from  .whiehal  first  he  flew, 
I  stiU  had  hopes,  my  kn^^vKatioos  paat» 
fiers  to  retnroi  aad  iUe  o^  Aooiaat  laat'* 

*  '^Biit  the  desire  so  ardently  ei^MSsed  was  never  attssned.    Un- 
ibrtunaWy^  Oliver's  last  ds^  weve  embittered  by  peeoniary  dtffi- 
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For  a  year  or  two  before  his  death  he  worked  hard  at  his 
"Animated  Nature/'  Ac.,  bnt  greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  his  health 
care  way,  and  then  revising  to  be  treated  by  eminent  medical 
mends  until  too  late,  he  deputed  from  this  life  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1774,  in  the  forty -fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  sorrow  eyinced  by 
Johnson  on  hearing  of  nis  death  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  great. 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  painted  no  more  that  day,  and  a  troop  of 
beggars  suzTounded  his  lodgings,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  wailmgs. 

His  friends  at  first  determined  to  bury  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  the  project  was  unaeoooDtably  dropped,  and  on  Satur- 
^y,  the  9tih  of  April,  1774,  he  was  pnyately  interred  in  the  Temple 
burial  ground* 

There  are  many  persoas  who,  on  perosing  Goldsmith's  life,  eiloBe 
the  book  more  ready  to  condemn  and  blame,  than  to  pity  and  to 
praise.  Yet  let  such  remen^er  ikat,  although  he  died  four 
thoBSflnd  pofunds  in  debt,  yet,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  he  would, 
doubtless,  fanre  wiped  on  the  •gcsMter  ^tortion,  if  not  the  ovbole. 
Wt  owe  him  much. 

He  wrote  a  Novel  which,  in  moral  sentiment  and  touchiDg  hemrty, 
far  oatshines  the  w«rt»  of  SmoUett,  Fielding,  and  Siehardson.  He 
left  us  poetry  which  none  of  his  time  couui  equal,  and  which  we 
justly  treasure  lor  ihe  lore  of  the  ^ood  and  beautiful  it  contains ; 
and  whoi  hds  pen  was  engaged  in  writing  for  the  stage,  it  pvodneed 
something  better  than  for  many  a  day  bad  been  seen,  and  which 
it  would  be  well  if  nothing  woEse  had  smoe  been  brought  before  the 
pubUo  eye.  Yes ;  there  is  much  to  admire  and  loye  in  the  good- 
natued  Lrkh  poet,  a  fast  iriend  and  a  f<n]giving  enemy.        / 

Whereyer  he  went,  there  was  left  behind  the  remembrance  of  a 
a«ery  and  generous  spirit.  Children  loyed  him,  and  for  many  an 
houc  he  woud'  be  .their  oheerful  compsnion.  The  poor  adored  nim, 
for  his  purse  was  neyer  dosed  to  sorrow.  The  learned  and  good 
msD.  of  the  dfiy  admired  his  witty  and  brilliant  genius,  and  those  bj 
kin  united  ever  felt  ^eiwannast  affectum  .towards  their  eccentric 
jrelatnre,  Oliyei  Goldsmith.  R  C.  8. 


Those  readers  who  wish  to  pursne  the  study  of  the  Life  of  Goldsmith'  farther 
irfll  find  themsdves  much  helped  by  "  The  Lifo  and  Times  of  OliTor  Goldsmith,** 
by  John  Fenter,  LL.D^  1854;  Prior's  "Life  of  GoldsmHh,"  1897;  liacanlay's 
paper  in  the  "  EnoydtopsBdia  BritanBiea,"  twice  repnblisfaed;  an  article  on  Gold- 
mith  in  De  Qniiieey's  Works,  toL  iT.;<aB  early  Biogmphy  by  Bishop  Peroy,  of 
"  BeliqnsB  "  iqmte;  a  paper  in  the MiaoeUaneoos  Works  of  ^  W.  fieott,  on  which, 
and^on  Prior^s  work,  Washington  Irving  ftonded  his  '*  fiiographical  Sketch  of 
Olifer  Geldamilh.**  Jntrodpelvry  mcmeiis  pvMede  the  leditinns  of  bis  works 
edited  by  WillaMit,.Ball,  OilfiUan,A«^  aUmora  or  lass  intensHng. 
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Etudes  sur   W.  SKahspere,   S(c,     Far  M.  Phxlabete  Chasles. 

Pans:  Amyot. 

M.  y.  E.  Fhilabbtb  CHABLBd,  Prqfesteur  au  College  de  France, 
and  librarian  of  the  Insiitate  there,  has  won  for  himself  a  high  place 
in  France  as  an  English  critic.  An  article  of  his  on  Burke,  in  the 
JEtevue  det  Deux  Mwidet,  is  perhaps  an  abler  estimate  of  that  won- 
derful and  enigmatic  statesman  than  anything  of  the  sort  in  our  own 
hmguage ;  another,  on  De  Foe,  contained  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
mation, gleaned  from  many  sources,  of  the  life  and  times  of  *a 
singular  man,  and  is  very  little  inferior  to  the  paper  on  the  same 
subject  contributed  by  Dr.  John  Forster  to  the  jE^nburgh  Review, 
in  1845.  In  an  article  in  the  same  distinguished  Bevue,  he  treated 
of  the  Spanish  and  English  theatres,  with  special  reference  to  the 
plays  of  Shakspere,  in  1835 ;  and  in  1836  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
xLsnf  Lear.  More  recently  he  has  suggested  a  new  theory  of  the 
dedication  to  Shakspere's  Sonnets,  in  i)ieAtken4Bum,^^  June,  1862; 
whidi  has  been  reoeiyed  with  favour  b^  some  English  critics,  uid  has 
been  reviewed  by  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  in  a  work  entitled, "  The  Son- 
nets of  William  Shakspere :  a  Critical  Disquisition,  suggested  by 
a  Eecent  Discovery."  His  Shakspere  studies  have  even  attracted 
attention  in  Germany,  and  been  made  the  subject  of  commentary 
in  that  country,  among  others  by  F.  H.  Sillig,  Tjeipsic,  1854. 

These  "  Studies"  were  issued  in  Fans  in  1847,  and  on  the  23rd 
of  April  this  year,  on  looking  round  upon  our  Shaksperian  library, 
we  thought  we  would  try  our  French  guide's  taste  and  intelligence 
once  more.  We  had  read  the  work,  and  laid  it  aside.  It  was 
recalled  to  us  by  a  letter  received  from  the  author  regarding  a  small 
work  of  our  own,  in  its  first  form  issued  in  these  pages ;  and  we 
then  read,  with  some  care,  the  chapters  on  our  great  national  bard, 
and  his  estimate  of  the  drama,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  times 
of  "  Eliza  and  our  James."  We  regard  them  as  worthy  of  a  pe- 
rusal by  aU  those  who  possess  the  requisite  acquaintance  with  we 
language  of  France  to  read  with  ease  and  reaainess  the  remarks 
made  by  the  former  superintendent  of  Talpjr's  classical  printing 
establishment  (b.  1799),  and  the  ablest  cntic  of  English  in  his 
native  country,  author  of  '*  Etudes  de  Litt^rature  Compart." 

The  work  consists  of  chapters  on  the  predecessors  of  Shakspere, 
from  which  we  snatch  the  loUowing  (translated)  jotting: — 

"  Shakspere  loves  men  while  laughing  at  them ;  Ben  Jonson 
studies  them  eagerly,  and  trounces  them  weU.  Fassions,  vices, 
virtues,  greatness  and  feebleness,  mixed  follies  allied  to  noble 
outbursts  of  the  heart,— Shakspere  forgets  nothing;  Ben  Jonson 
only  observes  the  variety  in  characters,  caprices,  and  humours,  and 
their  play  in  the  world.  The  perspective  of  Shakspere  is  admirable : 
the  air  curculates  roimd  his  creations ;  they  have  not  only  life,  but 
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tnotparenc7*  He  »  a  laadicape  planter, — ^fiireeit,  woods,  riT«rg,  the 
sea,  cities,  courts,  are  shorvrn,  and  set  at  pvoper  distances ;  sometimes 
soloared  by  an  ediereal  light,  agsin  phmged  in  cloudy  sadness.  Ben 
Jonaon  is  not  an  accomplished  painiev.  A  seolptor  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  knows  only  fine  and  powetftd  truth,  seeks  only  that,  repro- 
duees  only  that ;  oftien,  too,  he  forgeU  that,  through  the  fact  of  being 
trothAd,  he  heeomes  more  bruUl  than  nature,  and  transfotms 
itintoalie"(p.  121). 

The  next  chapter  concerns  itself  with  the  early  Shaksperian 
epoch,  and  hia  oramaa  of  youth  and  love ;  and  the  succeedinfl;  one 
traces  the  inflaence  of  Michel  Montaigne,  of  Perigord,  on  Wuliam 
of  Stratford,  through  the  FUrio  tranalatton ;  and  thinks  the  ^ct  of 
its  hsnng  been  in  Shakspere's  possession  "as  interesting  as  the 
besatiftil  Sopkoeiea  filled  with  the  notes  of  ]Raoiae."  He  asserts 
that  "  ev^en  the  style  of  Shakspere^-so  composite,  so  animated,  so 
hTely,  so  new,  so  incisive,  so  glowtM,  ao  bold — effen  a  multrtude 
of  striking  analogies  to  the  admifable-  and  enticing  ongoing  of 
Michel  Montaigne." 

The  dramas  of  wonders  aire  thereafter  placed  under  review.  Is 
one  page  of  this  chapter  he  speaks  of  Sbakspere  as  "  a  meknefaoly 
and  concentred  soul,  a  man  of  elegant  manners,  the  friend  of  Lord 
SoathamptoQ,  favoured  by  Elizabeth,  but  solitary  amidst  the  crowd 
of  the  world  through  which  he  passes,  yet  with  which  he  does  not 
mix ;  separated  by  the  very  originality  of  an  active  and  introspec- 
tive or^paniaation,  yet  endowed  at  once  wi&  a  Flatooic  and  tender 
exaltation,  an  invincible  clearsightadneBs,  and  a  aomewhat  ironiosi 
pity  for  the  pretensions  of  shams  and  shows  "  (p»  196). 

The  historical  plays  are  passed  in  xevisw  in  the  following  chapter, 
and  he  characteriaes  these  thus  :-^ 

"  The  historical  plays  bear  the  signa  of  impartiality  in  a  high 
degree;  the  picturesque,  rapid*  oornishing  genius  which  dictated 
them  being  subjected  itself  to  the  higher  law  of  a  severe  cleazw 
aeeisff  judgment.  Sympatbetia  senaibiiity,  enthusiastic  vigour  of 
imaguiatioo*  eloquence  of  emotion,— rail  these- hrilliaat  gifta  subor- 
dinate themselves  in  this  wondrona  mind  to  a  cold  and  sometimes 
sarcastic  sagacity,  which  neither  forgives  nor  forgets.  l%us,  die 
dramas  of  whicn  we  are  speaking  are  as  painful  as  history. 
iEschylus  shows  fatalism  hovering  over  the  world ;  Calderon  offers 
heaven  and  hell  as  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  human  life  ;  Vol- 
taire makes  his  drama  the  agent  of  his  doctrines.  Shakspere  seeks 
fate  in  the  very  hesrt  of  man ;  and  though  he  makes  it  so  strange 
and  problematical  to  us,  he  teaches  ua  to  look  without  surprise  on 
the  chances  and  changes  of  destiny"  (p.  242). 

The  book,  as  will  be  seen  from  these  rough-hewn  chips,  is  Ml  of 
exceUent  material,  and  shows  a  remarkably  wide  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors  and  the 
first  of  the  Stuarts.    Chateaubriand  looked  with  horror  on  the 

rwing  appreciation  of  Shakspere  in  France,  and  proclaimed  it  to 
"  dangerous."    With  this  opinion  M.  Chasles  aoes  not  sympa^ 
1863.  F 
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thize  any  more  than  Gtiisot,  YiUemaiii,  Hogo,  or  Michel,  who  hare 
all  aidea  in  nopularizinff  our  great  dramatiit  in  France.  Professor 
Chasles  has  nelped  to  place  a  translation  of  hia  plays  in  the  hands 
of  college  youths,  with  the  English  text  on  one  side  and  the  Tenioii 
on  the  other,  with  notes,  &c. ;  ne  has  also  famished  an  introdaetion 
to  Borgher's  translation  of  Lamh's  "  Tales  from  Shakspefe.** 
M.  Chules'  reading  of  the  inscription  of  the  sonnets  of  1609  is  as 
follows : — 

"Mr.  W.  H.  wisheth,  to  the  onlie  hegetter  of  these  intoing 
sonnets,  all  happiness  and  that  eternity  promised  hy  our  erer-liying 
poet. 
"  The  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth  is  T.  T." 

He  announced  in  1862  his  intention  to  publish  in  English,  French, 
and  German,  at  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  a  work  to  be  entitled, 
"  Shakspere,  Southampton,  and  Pembroke."  This  work,  we  fear, 
haa  been  delayed  by  an  ophthalmic  seisure,  under  whicfti  he  was 
labouring.  We  hope  it  wul  not  now  be  long  out  of  the  printer's 
hands.  Meanwhile,  as  some  of  the  readers  of  this  serial  occasionally 
ask  about  suitable  French  books,  we  have  thought  it  might  not  le 
amiss  in  us  to  call  attention  to  the  "  Etudes  sur  Shakspere.'* 

S.N. 

The  Negro  Race  kot  under  a  Curse.    By  Bey.  Albxaudu 
Cbum MELL,  B.A.    London :  Wertheim  and  Co. 

This  eacamination  of  G^.  is.  26  is  logically  conoeired,  and  the 
author  combats  saccessfally  the  £diacy  '*  that  ue  sufferings  and  ^e 
slavery  of  the  negro  race  are  the  consequence  of  the  curse  of  I^'oah  " 
therein  recorded.  The  chief  points  sought  to  be  established  are  as 
follows : — 1.  That  the  curse  of  Noah  i¥ta  jyronouneed  upon  Canaan, 
not  upon  Ham.  2.  That  it  fell  upon  Canaan,  and  waa  designed  to 
fall  upon  him  alone.  8.  That  neither  Ham  nor  either  of  his  three 
sons  was  involved  in  this  corse.  4.  That  the  negro  race  have  not 
descended  from  Canaan.  Other  points  of  equal  weight  are  advanced 
and  reasoned  upon ;  and  the  work  will  gratify  those  who  deliffht  in 
seeing  fallacies  chased  out  of  the  regions  of  tnought  by  the  wmp  of 
a  rigorous  logic. 

The  Three  Creeds.     By  the  Bev.  Ctfbun  T.  BcrsT.    London : 
Wertheim,  Macintosh,  and  Hunt. 

This  tract  is  an  unmistakablv  dear  and  plain-speaking  one.  It 
considers — 1.  Why  need  there  be  any  creeos  at  aD,  if  they  be  but 
a  repetition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  P  2.  Why  should  they 
be  subscribed  by  the  clergy  P  3.  Why  should  they  oe  used  as  a 
part  of  divine  worship  P  Those  wishing  to  know  briefly  what  a 
Churchman  has  to  say  on  these  points,  who  speaks  his  mind  £reely 
and  ably,  should  see  the  pamphlet,  whether  desiring  to  maintain 
the  Church  by  them,  or  intending  to  employ  them  as  exercises  in  the 
art  of  defeating  an  opponent  by  argument. 
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OUGHT  THE  GOYEBMUBNT  OF  THIS  OOUNTBT  TO  RENDER  SUB- 
STANTIAL  AID  TO  THE  POLES  IN  THBIB  EFFORTS  TO  REGAIN 
INDEPENDENCE  ? 

'30  did  not  in  «ny  way  <iettroiy  (iU  jttm* 
oipk$  qf  tke  frao^  m  quoitUm,     In 
right  of  tbftt  tnatj,  the  eontnMtinft 
pwtifls,  •▼»  At  this  date — for  no  Upte  i 
time  can  exonerate  them — ^are  matnaUy 
bound  to  enforce  the  adherence  of  Bnesi» 
to  ite  provisioDS.    Had  Poland  been  ob-> 
tained  bj  ▼irtne  of  arms,  the  pretensions 
of  Rossia  might  ha?*  then  been  founded 
npon  more  tangible  grounds.    The  o^ 
pnesions  and  omeltaes,  that  are  in^ 
erifflinatelj  perpetrated    against    the- 
magnates  as  well  as  the  panpers  of  her' 
Uuad,  constitute  so  many  crimes,  that 
lie  at  the  door  of  her  foes;  and  so  suffi- 
ciently show  the  imprudence    of  the- 
Rnasian  Cabmet,  that  the  jealoosies  of 
Europe  are  already  excited,  even  to  a. 
romantic  degree.    We  argue  in  faTour 
of  tha  indepoidenoe  of  PoUnd ;  and  were 
she  to  be  raised  to  her  ancient  poeitioo 
amongst  nations,  she  would,    in  our 
humble    opinion,    contribute    to    the 
stability  of  JSuropaau  independence,  and 
thus  hare  Uie  blessings  of  freedom  ex* 
tended  to   her  magnanimous  children 
now  scattered  over  Europe.    And   to« 
effect  the  restitution  of  national  priTi- 
leges  we  are  in  favour  of  peremptory  in- 
terference by  England  and  her  com- 
peers; and  if  Rossia  would  not  listen  to 
any  reasonable  remonstrance,  we  should 
pronounce  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
war^the  ultimate  arguments  of  kings 
and    nations — to  enforce    a    speedy 
change. — S.  F.  T.  x 

Human  guilt,  and  the  consciousnese 
of  perverted  man,  ia  ever  averse  to  re- 
sponsibility. The  plea  of  the  first  cri- 
minal after  he  had  offered  to  Satan  that 
proto-sacrifice,  which  dyed  the  viigin 
soil  of  earth  with  human  blood,  was  the 
germ  of  that  disastroas  lie  whose  fell 
influence  has  darkened  society  in  trerj 
age.  ^'Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'* 
asked  the  murderer;  and  offended  Deity 
and  violated   jastice  responded    by  a 


TsB;  hr  this  reason :  England  was  one 
«f  the  eontraeting  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  which  led  to  the  partition  of 
Pdand.  At  the  congress,  PoUnd  was 
guarsntesd  her  eoostttution  intact. 
Bassia,  sines  then,  hai  been  allowed  by 
the  coBtnoting  powers  to  encroach  on 
the  libcffty  of  Poland,  and  one  by  one 
to  take  away  aU  her  political  privileges, 
sad  crash  with  the  iron  heel  of  despot- 
ism the  least  spark  tending  to  the  noble 
longing  for  freedom.  England  is  bound, 
therefore,  to  assist  PoUnd  substantially 
in  reinstating  herself  to  tho  poeition  of 
sfree  nation,  owing  to  Russia's  hav- 
lag  broken  all  her  engagements  respect- 
ing Poland,  and  forfeit^  her  claim  to 
the  respect  of  the  great  powen  of 
Eorope;  and  England,  being  one  of  the 
goardians  of  Polish  liberty,  is  bound,  in 
boDoor,  to  support  inviolate  her  consti- 
tatka.  I  hope  our  rulers  have  seen 
the  impolicy,  in  times  past,  of  truckling 
to  Bnssian  tyranny  towards  PoUnd  and 
Circasna,  which  impolicy  nnquestion- 
sbly  led  to  the  Crimean  war.  We  have 
sohstsntiaHysupported  other  nations  on 
slighter  pretexts,  viz.,  Spain  and  Greece ; 
the  one  against  France,  and  the  other 
agamst  Turkey:  hence,  I  think,  we 
should  be  acting  justly  in  substantially 
supporting  Poland.--0.  0.  A. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  posi- 
tbn  of  BuBsia,  in  thus  dominating  over 
unhapi^  Poland,  we  naturally  revert  to 
the  manner  in  which  she  obtained  her 
power  over  that  unfortunate  country. 
We  are  thus  carried  back  to  June,  1815, 
when  the  trtaty  of  Viemna  was  exe- 
coted,  to  which  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Sweden  were  parties.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  that  treaty  invalidates  the 
light  or  title  of  Russia  to  oppress  the 
brave  Poles,  as  the  subjects  of  a  con- 
quered province ;  even  the  rebellion  of 
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righteous  jadgment,  whose  tones  were  | 
BO  terrible  Uut  their  echo  ▼ibrates  with 
thrilling  import  to  this  dmj.    "  Am  I 
n^f  brothel's  keeper?**    Yes;  std  were 
it   not  so,  oonsoieaee  would  lose  he^ 
ionetion,  snd  judgment  be  depnTod  of 
her  fiMmltj.    Manj  warm  hearts,  that 
now  beat  with  yearning  solioitnde  on 
behalf  of  a  brother's  welfare,  wonld 
then  be  untroubled,  bewildered  minds 
oalmed,   and   anxious  thoughts  dissi" 
pated.    But  as  it  is,  when  man  looks 
around,  and  sees  cidamity,  miserj,  and 
sufibring  on  erery  side,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  power  to  relieve,  and 
the  promptings  of  his  nature  fbll  of 
sympethj,  then  dots  he  realise  th»t  he 
is  his  liber's  keeper;  nor  can  he  shon 
the  condition  it  involves — ^the  reeponsi- 
bilitj  for  his  welfare — nor  throw  off  the 
duties  that  oonditirm  charges  him  to 
fulfil.  Thos,  while  there  is  a  Uw  of  har- 
mony throughont  M  natare,  it  is  only 
the  perverted  tniud  that  cannot  or  will 
not  trace  it     It  requires  no  logic  to 
prove    instinctive    duties,    much    less 
rhetoric  to  enforce  them;  for  every  man 
feels  that  there  is  a  hif^her  allegiance 
than  that  due  to  a  sovereign,  a  holier 
service  than  even  that  of  devotion  to 
fatheriand,  and  sterner  duties  than  law 
or  governments  can  cUtm.    The  lofty 
principle    implanted    in    ti^vj   man*s 
breast  teaches  him  that  humanity  is 
Bot  a  dogma  for  schoolmen  simply,  to  be 
discussed,  argued,  and  laid  aside,  but  a 
living  element,  whose  influence  must 
permeate  society;  and  it  is  here  that  we 
would  rather  converge  than  generalise. 
If  it  be  true  that  man  cannot  divest 
himself  of  those  functions  which  sre  the 
law  of  his  being,  and  that  to  him  is 
oommitted  the  responsibility  and  guar- 
dianship of  his  brother's  weal ;  it  must 
aibo  be  true  that  man  loses  none    of 
those  rights  when  he  forms  societies, 
corporations,  and  nations  i  nor  is  it  im- 
psiting  a  new  element  to  the  subject  to 
say,  that  if  man  owns  duty  as  man  to 
man,  none  the  less  do  men  to  men  as 
oorporated  nations.    So,  if  man  in  his 
individual  capacity  is  bound  to  succour 
tho  helpless,  and  to  extend  his  aid  to 


the  oppressed,  so  must  nations  slso  have 
the  same  charge.  It  is  little  to  the  pur- 
pose to  talk  of  political  expedieacy,  snd 
that  what  is  nvqiaUy.  right  may  be  poli- 
ticaj^  wrong:  we  are  tHkiqg  higher 
ground;  we  claim  f^r  m^  ¥>4  vtiima 
the  exercise  i^  their  po^gatives.  A 
people  or  a  uation  whidi  is  down- 
trodden must  ever  demand  sympatbr 
and  aid ;  for  no  crime  th^  can  comout 
can  justify  the  enshiveflMnt  of  an  entire 
people.  It  may  be  right  to  punish  a 
motion  for  the  wrongs  it  commits;  it  is 
with  impressions  such  as  these  thst, 
when  we  are  asked  whether  the  British 
**  Government  ought  to  render  substan- 
tial aid  to  the  Poles  in  their  efforts 
to  regain  independeuee,**  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  stating  it  as  our  solemn 
conviction  that  England  (though  we 
love  her  well)  forgets  her  high  mission 
when  she  refuses  to  succour  a  sister 
nation  in  distress.  It  is  a  humiliating 
thought,  that  a  country  which  hss  been 
ruled  by  an  Elizabeth  and  a  Cromweli 
— with  remini^oeoces  of  Cressy  and 
Aginconrt,  with  all  the  snodations  of 
liberty  purchased  by  blood— should  in  a 
later  age  sycophantly  bow  down  at  the 
footstool  of  despotism,  and  be  ready  to 
Kck  the  dust  of  an  imperial  robe — ^ikat 
win  bear  insult  and  obloquy  from  as 
overgrown  and  bombastic  people,  whom 
our  fiikthers  nurtured,  and  yet  protfer 
no  Md,  or  exhibit  no  sympathy  by 
materia  effort  to  free  from  the  oppies- 
sors*  yoke  an  heroic  people,  and  liberste 
from  fettered  servitude  a  country  wboee 
only  crime  has  been  that  she  has  lored 
herself,  her  sons,  and  liberty. — D.  & 

When  treaties  are  solemnly  madf, 
they  ahould  not  be  recklet^Iy  broken : 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  various  partite 
thereto  to  see  that  their  neighboon 
scrupulously  keep  such  treaties.  Here 
we  have  a  sacred  treaty— on  the  strict 
observsnce  of  which  hangs  the  kw  re- 
maining privileges  of  a  brave  but  Dscb 
wrong^  peopto— shamefhily  violated; 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  three  of  the  lesdiog 
and  several  of  the  smaller  Soropesn 
powers.    The  Poles  have  not  revolted 
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tPithoQt  cattle,  bat  bavft  actnally  b«eO 
goaded  to  insanrection  bj  the  very  severe 
and  Qojnet  meaeurea  resorted  to  bj 
Rnsfiia;  and,  besides,  they  are  fighting 
for/reedbm^the  privileges  of  which  they 
have  for  a  )oug  time  ceased  to  eojoy. 
We  thick  it  high  time  to  check  tbe  ag- 
gressive practices  of  Russia,  and  to  "  nip 
in  the  bud  "the  arrogant  designs  of  the 
Czar,  especially  as  we  are  likely  to  be 
sooner  or  later  dragged  into  war,  and 
that  in  less  advantageous  times.  We 
hope  tbat,  for  onoe,  Poland  may  "  find 
mercy  in  her  woe;**  that  she  will  be 
sncconred  from  many  quarters ;  and  that, 
in  the  gloriooa  strtiggle,  Britain  "  miy 
lead  the  van.'* — DimoaE^KT. 

The  treatment  which  the  Poles  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Bossian 
Government  has  been  of  a  most  cruel 
and  revolting  character;  and  £ngland, 
aa  a  Christian  and  civilized  country, 
Oittght  to  render  all  the  aid  in  her  power 
to  enable  the  Poles  to  regain  and  to 
maintain  their  independence.  We  justly 
consider  that  a  nation  like  Poland,  who 
are  almost  daily  gaining  victories  over 
their  opponents,  are  in  every  way  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  their  national  in- 
dependence. England  ought,  therefore, 
to  asbist  them  in  their  glorious  cause  of 
•«  liberty  and  freedom.**— W.  P,  W.  B. 

HEOATirB. 

Much  as  we  sympathize  with  the 
Polea  in  their  present  attempt  to  regain 
their  fieedom,  and  great  as  is  our  de- 
testation of  the  conduct  of  Rutsia,  we 
cannot  see  that  it  is  the  duty  of  England 
to  interfere  by  force  of  arms.  If  we  go 
to  war  to  assist  the  weak  and  the  down* 
trodden  in  one  country,  we  may  be  justly 
called  upon  to  do  it  in  others.  If  our 
Government  were  to  adopt  such  a  policy 
aa  thaty  we  should  be  continually  at 
war, — at  least,  until  every  tyrant  was 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty,  as 
lovers  of  freedom,  as  those  who  experi- 
ence the  blessings  resulting  from  good 
government,  to  protest^  and  to  continue 
protesting,  against  the  wicked  acts  of 
Bussia;  to  show  her,  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner poaaible,  the  evils  which  ari«>e  from 


the  exercise  of  cruelty  and  oppression; 
and  to  seek,  by  well-timed  mediation,  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  present 
difiicaltie8.^1.  X,  0. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  ongbt, 
decidedly,  not  to  render  substantial  aid 
to  tbe  Poles.  We  can  show  them  that, 
in  their  struggle  for  independence,  they 
have  our  entire  sympathy ;  and,by  means 
of  negotiations  with  Russia,  we  can  per- 
hi^  be  of  some  assistance  to  them: 
but  if  we  have  recounw  to  the  so-called 
"  last  argument  of  kings,*'  Pru»sia  will 
probably  side  with  Russia,  and  the  result 
will  be  another  European  war.  Had 
England  learned  long  ago  to  meddle 
less  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  our 
national  debt  would  not  now  amount  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  £800,000,000. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  we  invariably  find 
that  if  an  oppressed  people  are  in  earnest 
in  their  strivings  after  freedom,  and  if 
they  are  worthy  to  possess  it,  they 
sooner  or  later  achieve  it  for  themselves. 

"  For  freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
6equeath*d  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.** 

H.  F.  S. 

Let  it  not  be  for  one  moment  supposed 
that  it  is  from  any  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  glorious  efforts  of  the  Poles  to 
establish  their  independence  that  we 
take  the  negative  of  thin  question.  Ko 
man  with  the  love  of  anything  like 
liberty  in  his  heart  oould  be  guilty  of 
snob  treachery  to  freedom,  as  to  look 
with  indifference  on  the  events  of  the 
last  six  months  or  so  in  Poland.  We 
have  all,  in  a  manner,  identified  ourselves 
with  the  movement;  every  success  of  the 
Poles  brings  gladness  and  a  sort  of  pride 
to  us  an,  and  every  one  of  their  reverses 
fills  us  with  sorrow  and  indignation ;  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
As  far  as  our  individual  support  and 
moral  ud  can  go^  we  are  obliged  to  give 
it;  but  aa  a  nation,  what  are  we  to  do? 
Can  we  in  this  case  depart  from  the 
policy  of  non-intervention  that  has  been 
our  guide  through  the  maze  of  foreign 
politics  in  similar  cases?  We  answer, 
almost  with  grief,  that  we  cannot.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether,  were  we  to  do  so, 
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we  should  not  do  more  hum  than  f^ood; 
for  it  would  plange  as  at  once  into  an- 
other great  Earopean  war,  and  we  know 
well  what  that  means;  and,  moreover, 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Polish  in- 
snrrection  wonld  be  as  donbtfol  as 
before.  We  most  as  a  nation  be  guided 
in  cor  foreign  policj  hj  considerations 
of  the  probable  results  that  may  arise, 
and  the  general  expediencj  of  our  posi- 
tion ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  we  must  hold 
fast  hy  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
**  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity." 
The  Poles  must  be  left  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  for  themselves,  and 
must  learn  the  duty  of  self-reliance. 
For  us  to  don  the  red  cap  of  liberty, 
and  take  np  arms  on  behalf  of  all  op- 
pressed nationalities,  would  certainly  be 
agreeable  to  the  dreams  of  the  cosmopo- 
litan sentimentalist;  but  to  men  of 
common  sense  would  seem  absurd  and 
hostile  to  our  prosperity,  nay,  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation.  Though  the 
political  horizon  may  be  overcast  with 
dark  clouds  of  despotism  and  oppression, 
and  the  sun  of  lllMtrty  be  in  many  cases 
hidden,  yet  let  us  not  fear;  it  cannot  be 
80  for  ever;  the  sun  will  break  through 
them  all,  and  in  the  appointed  time  the 
same  warm  and  genial  beams  that  illu- 
minate our  land  will  visit  "  all  nations 
that  on  earth  do  dwell.** — J.  0.  J. 

The  iodependence  of  Poland  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  might  be  converted  into 
a  nation,  and  kept  as  such  by  the 
tutelage  of  the  ambassadors  of  various 
powers;  but  a  free  nation  it  will  never 
be.  To  send  aid  for  such  an  attempt 
would  be  a  waste  of  men  and  money.  It 
is  only  the  Polish  subjects  of  Russia 
who  have  risen;  the  insurrection  has  not 
produced  any  perceptible  effect  in 
Galida  or  Bmsian  Poland.  The  Poles, 
therefore,  whatever  their  past  wrongs, 
are  now  rebels  against  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment Are  we  to  encourage,  by 
substantial  aid,  insurrection  and  civil 
war  among  the  subjects  of  a  power  with 
whom  we  are  on  friendly  terms?  Admit 
that  they  have  been  goaded  into  rebel- 
lion by  the  tyranny  of  underlings,  and 
the  edforoement  of  the  conseriptioa  act; 


that  they  desire  again  to  b«  free;- 
we  to  interfere  and  enforce  their  demand 
at  the  cannon*8  mouth?  There  have 
been  and  are  now  persons  who  elamoor 
loudly  for  the  repeal  of  the  uoion  with 
Ireland;  they  have  at  various  times 
raised  insurrections  to  accomplish  their 
object.  They  believed  themselves  to  be 
the  most  iU-used  people  under  tiie  son. 
What  should  we  have  thought  to  have 
seen  a  Russian  fleet,  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  several  regimentsof  GcseackB, 
sent  over  to  assist  the  insurgents?  The 
French  sent  aid  for  the  cause  at  Fish- 
guard and  Killala.  They  also  afforded 
substantial  aid  to  our  American  colo- 
nists in  their  revolt.  What  was  the 
consequence?  War  was  immediately 
declared  against  France,  and  proaeeated 
with  rigoar.  The  insurgent  Poles  aie 
Russian  subjects.  Every  <ieyacto  go- 
vernment has  a  right  to  govern  its  sub- 
jects according  to  its  own  discretion.  It 
may  be  right  enough  for  pec^Ies  to 
choose  their  own  government:  but  they 
must  be  able  to  establish  and  msis- 
tain  it  ere  it  can  be  internationally 
recognized.  A  war  with  Russia  woold 
be  the  result  of  our  substantial  aid.  Are 
we  prepared  for  tbi^?  We  cannot 
justify  it  as  we  did  the  former  one,  tat 
here  is  no  de/aeto  government,  as  in  the 
case  of  Turkey,  to  require  our  serrioes 
as  its  allies.  A  war  with  Russia  would 
necessitate  a  war  with  Prussia  and 
Austria;  both  are  too  interested  in  the 
struggle  to  remain  neutral.  France 
would  help  England.  Rhenish  Pnueis 
would  be  seized ;  and,  if  the  ooncIusioD 
were  successful,  retained  by  that  power. 
French  influence  would  preponderate 
through  Germany.  If  defeated,  Russian 
influence  would  preponderate  in  Austria 
and  Prussia.  In  either  case  a  giaap- 
ing  and  unscrupulous  power  would  be 
aggrandized  at  our  expense.  We  should 
beur  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  coos  oat 
of  it  with  diminished  influence,  and  tbe 
object  still  unattained;  for  thooghwe 
may  defeat  and  conquer  Russia,  Aostris, 
and  Prussia,  it  does  not  fellow  thstwe 
can  establish  a  free  and  independeat 
Poland.— R.  S. 
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The  GoTvnimeiit  of  this  eountiy  is 
not  bj  aoj  mfluu  justified  in  espousing 
the  cense  of  the  Poles.  To  do  so,  thej 
most  be  eompeUed  to  make  war  with 
TCnssia,  which,  nnder  the  present  clr- 
rtimstances,  woold  be  an  act  of  great  in- 
j  nstice.  The  Poles  hare  no  fault  to  find, 
sare  that  they  hare  been  conquered  in 
war,  and  their  country  made  an  inte- 
gral port  of  that  of  tbeir  conquerors. 
The  popular  fiseling,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  France,  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  an  oppressed 
Icingdom,  trampled  on  by  a  mightier; 
Imt  the  Goremment,  notwithstanding 
this,  ought  not  to  be  a  representative 
of  every  mania  with  which  the  people 
an  afieieted.  At  present  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Ireland  may  rebel.  Why 
should  not  France  and  Russia  interfere 
and  assist  her?  Tbeir  pretence  would 
be  as  good  as  ours  in  aiding  Poland. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to 
help  the  subject  to  mutiny  against  the 
sovereign  in  either  case;  and  the  idea 
«f  England,  who  bss  ever  been  noted 
fbr  her  impartiality  and  forbearance, 
being  guilty  of  such  an  act,  is  simply 
preposterous. — Mahwood  E. 

The  division  of  the  world  into  coun- 
tries and  dynasties,  generally  of  equal 
power,  if  not  of  equal  extent,  assists  in 
producing  our  opinion  that  England  and 
other  nations  should  be  neutral  with 
regard  to  the  present  tumultuous  state 
of  Poland.  The  dispute  originated 
between  themselves,  and  the  setUement 
of  it  will  have  no  material  effect  on 
other  countries.  Besides,  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  duties  of  a  Government  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  positioQ  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  its  people  in  a  state  of  peace. 
War  is  a  curse  to  the  country  it  visits. 
Its  very  name  is  enough  to  create  alarm 
throughout  the  land.  What  Govern- 
ment, then,  is  so  mad  as  to  plunge  its 
country  into  this  fathomless  dungeon 
before  it  is  absolutely  necessary?  The 
death  of  thousands,  the  ruin  of  thou- 
sands of  families,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  nation  itself,  are  trifles  in  com- 


I  parison  with  the  good  the  war  is  to 
preserve.  The  tide  of  destruction  is 
rolling  throueb<>nt  Poland,  devastating 
the  coimtry  in  every  direction.  Surely 
this  is  awful  enough,  without  lettinsr 
loose  England's  strenirth  and  wealth  to 
be  engulfed  in  this  whirlpool  of  blood. 
The  end  far  which  PoUnd  is  ruioiog 
herself  would  be  effected  by  the  same 
means,  increased  to  tenfold  extent, 
which  she  is  employing  herself.  The 
end  could  be  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
obtained  in  a  peacefal  wsy.  England 
has  seen  the  Czar,  and  has  formed  an 
opinion  of  him,  both  as  a  man  and  an 
emperor,  which  places  him  high  in  her 
estimation^  and  which  reports  from  all 
quarters  strengthen  and  confirm.  He 
has  published  his  intention  towards 
Poland.  It  is  universally  allowed,  by 
all  xmconnected  with  the  country,  as 
kind  and  liberal.  The  sanguine  hopes 
that  a  few  unimportant  victories  m- 
spired,  made  the  Poles  demand  a 
greater  concession — complete  indepen- 
dence. Sudden  changes,  we  know,  are 
frequently  accompanied  with  pernicious 
effects.  No  doubt  the  Csar  and  his 
Government  consider  that  a  fall  grant 
of  the  Polish  demands  would  be  simi- 
Isriy  attended,  both  to  themselves  and 
the  Russians.  Such  terms  as  the  Czar 
has  offered  embrsoe  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Poles.  We  cannot  but  think,  then, 
that  the  Poles  are  pursuing  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  under  the  bewitching  name 
of  independence.  They  show  a  ruinous 
obstinacy  in  rejecting  these  liberal  con- 
ditions. Had  the  Czar  been  a  tyran- 
nical master,  ruling  them  with  that 
sway  which  their  position  might  induco 
him  to  adopt,  there  would,  perhaps,  b0 
reason  for  rising  in  bodies,  and  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  a  change  of  govern- 
ment; but  throughout  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  no  tyrant,  and  has  nude 
most  liberal  and  sufficient  conditions. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which 
induce  us  to  think  that  England  should 
not  afford  substantial  aid  to  the  Poles. 
— Bk. 
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QiTBBTiovs  BsQimiiKo  Ahbwkbs. 

386.  Gould  any  of  yonr  nain«roiu 
oorrespondents  inform  im  who  are  at 
present  the  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  end 
Quarterljf  Remew$  t — Marwood  H. 

387.  I  shoald  be  glad  to  receive  a 
faU  explanation  of  the  ezpresnoo, 
''caviare  to  the  general"— H.  F.  L. 

388.  In  the  close  of  his  "  Histoiy,*' 
Macanlay  speaks  of  a  Glonoester  ele^ 
tion,  but  the  result  is  left  mtold;  can 
any  of  your  readers  supply  the  infer- 
mation?— Gdido. 

389.  Thanks  to  i^TonuZ  for  his  reply 
to  question  360.  With  respect  to 
inquiry  369,  he  writesp  "S.  S.  should 
specify  some  instances  of  offensive  coo- 
duct**  Can  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
expel  members  on  em^  aeoovnit  If 
they  can,  in  the  esse  of  a  peer,  dees  the 
expulsion  continue  in  force  during  his 
Ji£b?  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  Conv- 
xnons,  does  the  expulsion  render  a  futon 
return  of  the  same  member  nugatory  ? 
Perhape  Norwd  will  kindly  state  under 
what  drenmstances  the  Houses  can 
exercise  the  power  of  expulsion^ — S.  S. 

km^vBs  TO  QuBsnoira. 

351.  Isocrates  (436—388  B.o)^ 
the  ** father  of  eloquence"  and  the 
"  common  master  of  orators/  as  Cicero 
calls  him,  and  him  whom  Milton  men- 
tions in  his  sonnet  to  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Ley  as  "  the  old  man  eloquent" 
in  a  qnoution  now  become  a  common- 
place — though  himself  the  most  able 
teacher  of  oratory,  and  the  one  who 
made  a  fortune  by  the  instructions  he 
gave,  was  of  so  timid  a  disposition,  that 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  address  a  public 
meeting.  This  is  the  oldest  authentic 
instance  of  incompetence  to  speak  in 
"ptihUc,  coupled  with  the  capacity  to 
write  well — unless  we  except  Moses,  the 
Jewish  lawgiver,  who  was  "not  elo- 
quentfV  but  "  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a 
alow  tongue  **  (Exod.  iv.  10).— B.H.  A. 

384.  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.— TWm 


fkmotts  personage  holds  a  place  midway 
between  the  real  and  ideal.  The  only 
thing  we  can  be  certain  of  reapectiag 
him  is,  that  he  has  served  as  a  "  peg 
whereon  to  hang  many  a  legend  by 
writers  of  various  countries.  Ellis  has 
suggested  that  Egil,  an  Icehindic  war- 
rior, who  became  the  hero  of  many  odes 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle 
of  Bruaanbargh,  may  have  been  tnas- 
formed  by  some  Norman  monk  ints 
Guy.  "nrhis,-  observes  Price,  "  is  bat 
conjecture.**  As  a  hero  of  rotoanoe — 
though  evidently  referable  to  an  Anglo- 
Norman  origin — Guy  csn  scarody  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  a  more  remote 
date  than  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
century.  Chaucer  mentions  him  in  the 
**  Bime  of  Sir  Thopas,'*  and  Per«y  gives 
two  old  English  Poems  on  him  in  the 
''Reltqnes."  See  lCmght*$  C^topoBdia, 
B%ograp}%  ^^Warwiek."* — Lydgatawas 
a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Bury,  of  whom  very  little  is  known. 
He  was  bom  about  1375,  educated  at 
Oxford,  ordained  subdeaoon  in  1389, 
deacon,  1893,  priest,  1397.  He  tra- 
velled in  France  and  Italy,  and  mtomed 
a  complete  master  of  the  language  and 
literatnre  of  both  countries.  He  studied 
chiefly  Dante,  Boccacio,  juid  Alain 
Charter;  and  became  ao  distiqgoisbed 
a  proficient  in  polite  learning,  that  he 
opened  a  school  in  his  monastery  for 
teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobility.  He 
was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  aa  many 
as  251  pieces  being  ascribed  to  him, 
the  largest  of  which,  "  The  Siege  of 
Troy,"  he  undertook  at  the  oeoimud  of 
Henry  V.  He  possessed  great  versa- 
tility, and,  whether  grave  or  gay,noth]af 
came  amiss  to  his  pen.  A  pencioo  for 
life  was  granted  him  by  Henry  VL,  ia 
1440.  The  date  of  his  death  ia  na- 
oertain,  probably  1460  or  1461.  S» 
JohHBonCa  *<  £«M0  of  tht  Potit,' 
Knighfi  "  Qfclopadia  qf  Biogrcfk$^ 
^'BibUoOMa  Angto^PoeOoa;*  tiitotit 
"^  BUAiograpkia  Podicar'-'Rt^iKt  de 
Bmnoe,   or,  more  properly  speaking, 
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Bobett  VbuBjagy  wmb  a  eaaon  far  tbe 
CRlbertiiM  mmiastery  of  Brume,  Lifi- 
eolfidiire.  He  flottriebed  darinf;  the 
rrigas  of  Edward  I.  tod  his  sticeeBfter, 
■ad  was  tiie  author  of  a  translatim 
ffrom  the  Freaeh  '*  Bntt  d*AngIeterre,** 
«iid  **Boaian  ]e  Bfltei"  Its  poetieal 
merit  is  smaU,  but  it  is  Interetfting  as 
an  eitiAj  monnmeiit  of  the  Englnh 
laagtutge,  and  taloable  for  its  historical 
and  literary  iDformation.  He  was  also 
tlie  aDtbor  of  aa  English  rhythmSeai 
translation  of  9.  BQonaventnra*s  **I>e 
Cesna  et  Passione  Domini"  and  an 
oetosylkbic  translation  of  the  **  Mannal 
of  Sios."^- JbAn  WisrkuHffih,  anthor  of 
"  Chronicle  of  the  first  13  Tears  of  the 
Brini  of  King  Edward  IV./'  was 
Fdfo«r  of  St  Peter's  Collie^,  Cam- 
bridge,  1469,  and  became  Master,  147S. 
He  was  clwplain  to  Graj,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  held  TarloiM  lifings  and 
appointments  in  the  conntj  of  Cam- 
bridge, being  vicar  of  Wisbech,  reetor 
of  Lereringtott  and  Cottenhaiii,  and 
proctor  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 
He  died  1500,  and  appointed  serricea 
to  be  sdd  for  the  sonls  of  himself,  hb 


parents,  and  Bishop  €rray.  ffli  **  Chrff- 
side,"  the  MS.  of  which  is  hi  thto 
library  of  St  Peter's  Coll^^  waa 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  1889. 
— Ofme,  or  Ormn^  was  an  Angtutin^ 
tMnk,  id  the  north  of  England,  and 
flonrfshed  about  1210.  He  wrote  a 
harnion/  of  the  ^Crospels  in  Terses,  with- 
otft  rhyme,  parts  of  which  hare  been 
printed  by  Thorpe,  in  his  '*Analecta 
Anglo-  Sasconica.** — SoLSftBito. 

88S.  The  resnh  of  the  GI<Nioe0ter. 
shire  election,  of  which  Macanlay 
apeaks  at  the  end  of  his  *  History,*  is 
not  geae^afly  known.  I  Tentnre  to 
sand  yon  tbh  statement,  lately  obtained 
en  good  authority,  regarding  it  (as 
asked)  i^-**  Jack  Howe  lost  his  election, 
being  df#Mted  by  Maynard  Colchester, 
who  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  After  this  rejection,  howerer,  in 
1701,  he  retrained  his  seat  in  the  fol- 
lowin]!^  year,  vt'oe  his  old  colIeagQe,  Sir 
Bichard  Cocks,  but  does  not  appear  to 
haiM  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  Was  a  member  of  the 
family  of  which  Earl  Howe  is  the  pre- 
sent head.*'-^W.  S. 


©I^jc  Sacittm'  Sutton, 


7%e  Banbridffe  IMtraty  (mi  Mu- 
itml  Iwgfrovemeni  Asioeiai§Um»  —  On 
Wednesday,  May  27fcb,  the  Town  Hall, 
Banbridge  (a  thriving  scat  of  linen 
indnatxy,  in  the  county  Down,  Ireland, 
eleven  milea  from  Newry),  waa  the 
aeeoa  of  a  "  grsod  mnrical  and  inteU 
leetnal  entertainment,"  conducted  under 
the  auspioca  ef  the  above  society.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  J.  Temple 
Aeilly,  £8q.>  D.L.,  JvP.  It  waa  eom- 
pktaly  filled  with  a4>rilliaiit  asscnJUaga. 
Tha  olgact  of  the  sntertaaamoBt  is  new 
to  Banbridge,  via.,  to  impart  an  ia^ 
diieet  impetus  to  tha  project  recently 
set  on  foot,  af  acquiriag  funds  to  erect 
a  haU  for  tha  society.  The  netessitj 
fur  the  proposed  hall  has  arisen  from 


the  vary  great  aucoesa  of  the  Banbridge 
AssooiatioD.  The  people  of  Banbri^ 
and  the  vicinity  manifest  a  waim 
interest  in  the  suecees  of  the  body  it  ia 
intended  for.  There  are  at  present  in 
the  society  about  200  members,  and  it 
is  conducted  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire.  A  news* 
room  and  library  are  connected  with  it 
Upwards  ef  10,000  visiu  were  paid  t« 
&e  fonner  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  number  of  issues  from  the  latter, 
for  the  same  period,  was  l,S00w  Dur- 
iag  the  winter  session,  elassea  for 
inatmetion  ia  varioua  bnanches  of 
eduoation  are  regulariy  hel4  It  ia 
aleo  caatoaiary  to  prooura  the  ssrviees 
of  able  lecturers.      During  the  past 
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wiottr  thfataen  leotnres  were  delivered 
in  oonnecttoo  with  the  aeeociation.  The 
hall  was  trareraed  with  tea-tablea,  the 
duties  oonneoted  with  these  were  dis- 
charged by  ladies,  whose  smiles  en- 
hanced the  eflect  of  the  eot^  dmL 
On  entering  the  room,  the  eye  was  first 
Attracted  bj  a  splendid  star  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick,  effectiTely  illnmi- 
nated.  In  several  of  the  windows  were 
transparent  screens,  on  one  of  which 
was  ib»  motto  of  the  society,  **  Enow- 
ledge  is  its  own  reward,"  and  the 
Downshire  arms — an  open  book,  snr- 
monnted  by  a  coronet  A  nnmber  of 
richly*  ornamented  banners  and  flags 
were  also  hang  roand  the  room,  having 
been  kindly  lent  by  the  mnnifioent 
chairman.  Oil  paintings,  engravings, 
and  numerons  specimens  of  photogra- 
phy, native  printing,  ohromolithogra- 
pby,  &c^  were  also  exhibited,  having 
been  proenred  from  friends  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  and  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  with  which  the  association  is 
oonnected.  There  was  a  profusion  of 
other  cvriosities,  no  less  miscelianeons 
than  attractive.  We  observed  a  case 
of  preserved  marine  vegetation,  which 
had  been  collected  by  Capt.  Crozier, 
lent  for  the  meeting  by  Miss  Hill;  Mr. 
Leonard  contribnted  an  assortment  of 
Btnffed  birds,  &o.;  Mr.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  a 
varie^  of  Indian  cariosities;  Messrs.  A. 
C.  Welsh  and  Linn  (treasurer),  Irish  an- 
tiquities and  coins, &c.  The  local  choral 
class,  accompanied  by  Mr.R.L.  Norris  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  at  other  times  on 
the  harmonium,  executed  musicd  selec- 
tions in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Mr.  Walker,  Belfast,  supplied  the  tea, 
confections,  and  fruit  After  tea,  the 
chairman  said  that  the  audience  had 
yet  to  hear  the  literary  part  of  the 
evening's  entertainment.  The  com- 
mittee had  selected  sentiments,  in  reply 
to  which  speeches  would  be  deliverad. 
The  fint  on  the  list  was,  *<  Human 
brotherhood,  and  ths  importance  of 
unity  of  spirit  and  action  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  good;"  and  the 
Rev.  David  Gordon,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  tha  aodetj,  had  consented  to 


respond  to  it  He  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  lengthened  speech,  and  he 
would  merely  remark  that  he  waa  very 
happy  to  observe  the  prqgiesa  of  the 
society,  and  he  would  always  gladly 
lend  his  aid  to  it.  After  exphuning 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  he  asked  Mr. 
Gordon  to  proceed.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Gordon  said  his  theme  was  one  of  the 
leading  sentiments  of  Christianity, 
which  proclaimed  all  men,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  brethren;  and  they  should  be 
treated  as  such  by  all  who  adhere  to 
the  teachings  of  God.  The  enlightened 
Christian  regards  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes of  those  around  htm,  as  he  re- 
gards the  sickness  and  other  failings 
which  are  to  be  met  with  throughoot 
life's  jouney.  He  is  drawn  to  that 
duty  exclusively  by  the  golden  chain  of 
birthright  The  Rev.  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  necessity  of  elevating  the 
masses  by  means  of  education;  and  he 
laid  special  stress  on  the  part  which 
improvement  socieUes,  mechanics*  insti- 
tntes,  &c,  were  fitted  to  take  in  that 
great  worls.  Reverting  to  the  progress 
of  education  in  Banbridge,  he  obeerved 
that  many  men,  eminent  in  varioiis 
walks  of  life,  had  been  bom  amongst 
the  people  of  Banbridge  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  there  that  Captain 
Crozier  was  born ;  and  it  was  there  that 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  author  of '*  Cot- 
tage Poems."  1811,  **  The  Rural  Min- 
strel," 1813,  &c.,  and  the  father  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  was  educated  by  Mr.  Tetgh, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Gasken,in  her  life  of  the 
authoress  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  gave  great 
credit  The  assiduous  Mr.  Boyd  had 
also  taken  part  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronte's 
education.  After  enumerating  other 
names,  he  remarked  more  particniariy 
on  the  association  in  connection  with 
which  the  meeting  was  held.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  suecasifii] 
oiganizations  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
established  in  any  rural  district  In  the 
three  kingdoms.  And  why  waa  this? 
Because  it  was  conducted  in  a  w^ 
that  secured  the  interest  and  hearty 
oo-operatxon  of  lay  and  elerieal  mom- 
berB  of  different  religiotti  denominitfaas. 
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He  traated  tb»t  thej  woald  long  b«  m^ 
and  that  sectarian  discord  waold  not  be 
permitted  to  come  in  amongst  tbem; 
nnd  that  the  ministers,  who  were  mem- 
bers, wonld  act  as  they  had  hitherto 
done^and  ezolnde  denominational  dif- 
ferences from  their  proceedings.  The 
eola  and  dnet — ^  0  Lord,  onr  GoTemor" 
— WAS  then  snne,  eilter  which,  the  Reir. 
Mr.  Atkins  addressed  the  meeting  on 
**  Literarj  Aseociatbos;  their  object, 
power,  and  importance."  He  hid 
watched  the  progress  of  the  institntions, 
like  the  Bsnbridge  Literary  and  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were 
among  the  meet  powerful  instrumen- 
talities used  for  exerting  a  beneficial 
infloence  upon  young  men.  All  society 
should  be  permeated  by  them,  for  they 
were  calculated  to  promote  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  advancement  of  useful 
knowledge  and  chrinttan  virtue.  He 
then  combated  the  objections  sometime 
urged  against  young  men's  societies 
and  roedianios'  institutes,  and  con- 
tended that  they  were  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  social  and  educational  reforma- 
tion of  a  class  otherwise  difficult  of 
access,  and  whose  members  were  exposed 
to  great  temptations.  They  were  most 
potent  in  deterring  young  men  from 
Tidous  eourses,  and  in  proceeding 
with  their  education.  The  Banbridge 
Assodstion  had  a  reading-room  and 
libraxy,  and  had  also  lectures  and 
organised  classes  for  imparting  instrue- 
tioD  in  various  branches  to  its  members; 
and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  these 
means  of  improvement  were  during  the 
past  year  largely  patronized.  Thesodety 
proposed  buildtng  a  hall  and  increas- 
ing their  usefulness,  and  he  bespoke 
the  hearty  and  substantial  sympathy 
of  the  audience  in  behalf  of  the  project. 
The  anthem,  **  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the 
graatness,''  was  executed  with  great 
power.  A  dessert  was  served,  and  an 
interval  for  conversatioa  occurred.  Mr. 
Leonard  read  a  variety  of  entertaining 
pieces.  His  diotkm  and  attitudes  were 
most  amusing.  The  chairman  called 
upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wstaon  to  respond 
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to  the  seatimsot  next  on  the  pfQgnmme, 
"  The  Ladiea,**  a  great  number  of  whom 
had  kindly  coimtenanoed  and  supported 
the  society.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Watson 
said  the  subject  which  had  been  chosen 
for  him  was  ''The  Ladies,"  and  he 
proposed  speaking,  first,  of  their  in- 
fluence in  society;  secondly,  of  their 
responsibility;  and  then  would  naturally 
follow  the  practical  application.  He 
proceeded,  with  a  long  and  humorous 
speech,  which  comprised  a  familiar 
homily  on  the  tender  passion.  By  way 
of  practically  applying  his  observations, 
he  advocated  the  project  set  on  foot 
some  time  ago  for  building  a  hall  for 
the  society.  For  that  purpose  a  fair 
sum  had  already  been  collected,  one 
gentleman,  a  magistrate,  having  given 
£100  towards  it.  Others  had  also 
subscribed  liberally,  and  many  more 
had  promised  still  more  liberally..  The 
society  at  present  had  no  less  than  four 
different  places  of  meeting,  and  progress 
was  very  much  retarded  by  not  having 
one  place  which  they  could  have  to 
themselves.  It  was  intended  to  make 
the  Banbridge  Literary  and  Mutual 
Improvement  Sodety  permanent,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  a  building  should 
be  at  tbdr  disposal.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  ladies  would  get  up  a  basaar,  by 
which  a  good  deal  of  tbe  needfal  might 
be  obtained.  The  chdr  sung  an  ode— 
"The  Bann" — written  expressly  for 
the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon, 
with  muuc  by  Mr.  Norris.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  words: — 

"  From  the  purest  fountains 
Of  the  gray  Moume  mountains^ 
Flows  the  silvery  Bann. 
Thanks  to  the  Giver  of  our  beauteous 

river, 
And  of  all  such  gladsome,  gradons  gifts 
to  mani 
Thanks  to  the  Giver  of  onr  beauteous 

river, 
The  peacefal,  clear,  the  health  and 
wealth-bestowing  Bann. 

"  Through  rioh  valleys  straying, 
Where  go  maidens  Maying, 
It  ripples  its  soft  soog; 
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Afid  perfhMNi  by  tbe  fle/^rVs  of  our 

fieldi  an^  bcm'n, 
t6  the  wfde  AM,  wftb  frfcgrant  bfestfi, 
it  flows  along. 
AiiA  p«rfamed  by  tbe  flowVs  of  oar 

fields  and  bo#*^, 
To  tbfl  wide  sea  our  bappy  river  flows 
along. 

"  Biver  onward  flowing;. 
Always  seaward  going, 

Oh  I  may  we,  like  to  thee, 
Cease  progreasiog  neveri  helpful   be, 
and  OTer 


dhrdW  stronger  as  we  near  tbe  tast 
eternal  sea. 
Cease    progressing    oerer,  go^   in- 

creasiog  ever 
In  inward  powV  and  beanty,  to  Ibat 
boundless  sea." 

Tbe  meeliiig  received  tbb  ode  with 
i^iplaoae.  A  freit  and  oonflBetkB  eer- 
▼ice  followed.  A  vet*  of  tbaaki  to  the 
ebairtnan  #as  passed  by  acekmatioo. 
The  praceedings  were  dosed  by  siartDg 
tbe  Mationd  Antbem. 


OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 


PART  I. 

L  Fiffurate,^!.  If  tbe  railwiy 
road  from  London  to  Aberdeen  be  505 
OMles  in  length,  and,  taking  one  place 
with  another,  66  feet  wide;  and  if  the 
mileage  for  parobase  of  land  averai^ed 
£40  per  acre,  and  for  oonstr«cting 
£3,400,  mile  with  mile  (without  sta- 
tioBS  or  other  stmctorea  for  oariying 
on  the  traffio),  what  waa  the  total  ooat 
01  the  line  ?  2.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  coal 
weighs  70  lbs.  SToirdnpois,  how  mnoh 
coal,  8  ft.  thick,  will  be  required  to 
supply  Nottingham  (pop.,  50,000)  for  a 
year,  snppoeing  each  family,  of  7  persons 
on  an  average,  used  7  tons  perann.7 
and  what  would  be  the  cost  at  9s.  per 
ton  overhead?  8.  If  tbe  proportion  of 
sea  and  land  be  as  21  to  10,  tbe  surface 
of  the  oarth  oonsisting  of  198.943,750 
square  mUee,  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea 
being  440  yds.,  and  the  weight  of  a 
eublc  feet  of  water  6Si  lbs.,  what  is 
the  weight  in  tons  of  the  sea? 

II.  Comrnmruit*  —  1.  Two  perBons 
enter  into  partnership,  and  each  puts  in 
IS  pieeee  of  olotA,  but  A's  cloth  was 
worth  £48  more  than  B*s.  On  the  cloth 
being  sold,  tbey  find  they  have  gained 
£2731  2a.,of  which  Breoeiveo£lSa  8s. 
Wanted  to  know  at  what  each  piece  was 
valned  originally.    2.  A  gentleman  lets 


a  farm  of  620|  acres  at  £4  5s.  per  acre, 
bnt  agrees  to  deduct  from  the  meaawe 
2  acres  in  the  hoodred  for  eacloaures, 
&c.  What  should  the  annual  rent  be? 
8.  A  bookseller,  issuing  an  editian  of 
Thomson's  "  Seasons  "  at  3s.  Sd.,  t^gnn 
to  exchange  200  copies  lor  equal  quan- 
tities of  blilton  at  2s.  ed..  Young's 
'*  Kight  ThoughU  "  at  48.  2d.,  Buns' 
**  Poems  "  at  2s.  81:  how  many  of  aacb 
must  be  forward  ?  4.  A  «nd  E,  ?io- 
taring  equal  soms  of  nwney,  dear  by 
joint  adventure  £154;  A  waa  to  have 
8  per  cent,  because  he  gave  hia  time 
and  skill  to  the  progrees  of  tbe  affidr, 
and  B  only  5.  What  did  A  rw^ve 
for  his  exertions  and  time? 

II  I.  Name  the  eoonties  through  which 
any  line,  or  oombinationa  of  lines,  of 
railway,  between  London  and  Aberdea, 
or  London  and  Galway,  pace ;  name  tbe 
chief  towns  in  each  of  ihcMS  oountiee, 
and  state  tbe  manufacture,  prodnot,  er 
special  articles  for  which  each  ia  fin 
moua.  From  London  to  Milfsrd  Havao, 
what  couutaea  are  passed  tbraogb  by 
railways?  what  ars  the  chief  towns 
of  tboeo  counties?  and  for  what  ars  they 
famous?  Mention  aay  four  towus  se- 
elnded  froan  railway  or  river  cemmuni* 
eatioB  from  pUoe  to.  pbio%  and  atale  Cm- 
what  they  are  famous.    Uention  an/ 
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foar  8e»t8  of  mftnqfActiire  whom  OMte- 
rials  are  gained  i^  the  ▼i<»Qit7.,  aod 
four  whoee  materials  are  imported. 

lY.  What  were  Reorf  VII.'s  dnnis 
to  the  crown?  What  were  the  tffeoita 
of  the  '^Wars  of  the  Sosee'?  What 
were  the  chief  insurrections  which  dis- 
imrhed  this  retgo,  and  what  was  thdr 
nature?  In  what  wars  dtd  Henr^r  ta^e 
part?  and  what  were  the  causes  and  the 
resulto  of  these  wars  ?  What  alKances 
did  Henry  form,  and  on  what  grounds 
wen  they  justifiable?  WrUeiaQKitit^iBm 
of  Bacon's  sketch  of  Henry  YU. 

V.  Write  %  sketch  of  Bi^cds  pf 
Gowper,  with  ^  estimate  of  the 
writings  and  an  estiiQ^ate  of  the  genius 
of  each.  Name  any  poets  who  diatin- 
gnbhed  themselresas  translators  daring 
the  oghteenth  centuiy. 


Name. 

DatM  of  Birth 
aadDMth. 

—  1     —     1     — 

Kama  the  ehief  novelists  of  the  eigh- 
tMnth  century. 

Name. 

CblerWeriis. 

BeitosorBinh 
and  Ooath. 

—  1    —    \    — 

KuM  the  chief  hiatoriann  in  the  same 
way.  Construct  a  obnnologieal  table 
of  the  chief  authors  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

TL  £>e6ne  and  elassify'ihe  Yjrhms 
species  of  tenna.  What  are  the  chief 
laws  of  dirision  ?  What  are  proposi- 
tions, and  what  are  their  principal 
qualities?  Define  quantity,  quality, 
affirmation,  negation.  Gire  eight  ex- 
amples of  the  a,  e, '»,  o,  and  show 
their  sgreement  with  the  mlee  of 
quantity  and  qoality.  Define  subalter- 
nation  and  opposition,  and  give  three 
specimens  of  e  yielding  o,  and  a  giving  s 
riiowing  how  they  harmonize  with  the 
laws  of  subalternation. 

yil.  Define  and  illustrate  perspicuity, 
concisenesa,  unity,  strength,  vivacity, 
and  harmony.  Quote  specimens  of  the 
evils  of  ncglectiiigthesequaUtiesof style. 


Beild  remainder  ef  Act  IX.,  Soino  1, 
of  **  JnUns  CflMsv,**  to  Portia>eotniDce. 
Explain  the  exa4  aignificatWn  of  tbi 
words — interppea,  aU  over,  idle  bed, 
secret,  palter,  cauteloos,  no  fe^  in  hm 
[or  Milt<m>  **  Faiiadloe.  {.ost,"  as  \^ 
fore]. 


PAST  n. — FBBROR,  essM AJT,  Lam, 

▲WD  OBBBK. 

,  I,  Tkaoreiieal^-^YinU  tlv^  noam^ 
and  thcee  adjefiti?ea»  ending  io  hh^  u, 
e,  jfe,  net  *o^  «*><«  which  ai^e  the  sajne 
in  Englbh  as  in  Frenqh;  three  English 
verbs  ending  in  we,  use,  and  tt(e,  which 
become  French  by  adding  r.  Define  aa 
article,  and  its  distinctions  into  definite, 
indefinite,  and  partitjbre;  giving  three 
examples  of  each. 

Translate— Mon  ami  est  tr^-sgr^able; 
Son  ame  et  son  rsprit  sont  excejlentes; 
Son  bonnStete  est  loq^ble;  Oil  eat  mou 
mattre?  Notre  cheval  est  tr^s-petit; 
Tout  horame  est  sujet  K  la  mort;  Ces 
habits  et  oes  pantalons  sont  boas ;  Ce^te 
pkine  et  ce  crayon  sont  utiles.  Write 
the  singular  and  the  nlural  of  each  of 
the  nouns,  and  tell  the  rule  for  the 
formation  of  the  plural  Write  out  the 
relatiire  and  denonstrativo  pffononna^ 
and  give  twelve  specimens  of  their 
prmer  nee. 

Form  ieetnd  -—Translate  mterHnearly 
—Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  fot  quelque 
temps  secn^taire  de  ftf.  de  Montaigu. 
De  retonr  h  Parley  ee  tfSuTa  h  TofM^ra 
nn  jour  qa'oa  npe^seatak  '*  Le  DlYin 
du  Village."  Enthousiaam^  de  cette 
pitee,  il  demanda  quel  en  etait  Tautenr? 
Vous  devez  bien  le  connaitre,  lui  r^pon- 
dit-on;  o*eet  Rousseau,  votrs  ancien 
secretaire;  il  a  fait  les  paroles  et  la 
mutiique.  Qooi,  cet  imbecile?  rdpliqua 
M.  da  Montaigu,  oe  fait  celal  Write 
over  each  word  a  figure,  indicating  the 
pert  of  speech  it  is  io  the  order  of  the 
classification  giiwn  in  the  gsammar 
used,  e  g ,  Ait.  1,  N.  3,  Adj.  3,  Fron,  4, 
V.  5,  Adv.  6,  &0. 

Form  third, — Cohmb^,  as  formerly, 
writing  out  any  Terb  in  coogaled  form. 

XI.  /wiior.  — XpaiUt#-»-Av|  d«r 
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Erde  be  finden  lioh  (are  foancl);  Berge 
nnd  WiUder,  Haeel  nndThKler;  Wiesen; 
Aeeker,  «nd  Frttchtei  Meerei  Seen, 
H  tne  nnd  BQcfae ;  Thiere  nsd  MeoMben. 
To  eacb  ooiin  spplj  a  niitable  adjeo- 
tiTe.  Decline  eaeb  noun  abore  given, 
note  any  peonlieritj  of  dedennon  oo- 
cnrring  in  them.  Write  into  German 
— Tlie  eorfaoe  of  the  earth  conaiata  of 
sea  and  land;  The  (bar  elements  of 
bodiea  are  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water; 
There  are  fonr  ohief  winds,  the  North, 
the  Sonth,  the  East,  and  the  West. 

Sknior, — Continue  "  Undine,**  parsing 
each  pronoun,  and  giving  the  syntax  as 
far  as  possible.  Write  into  German- 
Bronze  is  a  oompoond  of  copper  and 
brass;  The  spring  months  are  April, 
May,  and  June;  We  divide  philosophy 
generally  into  theoretical,  which  teaches 
us  the  ideas  of  things,  and  into  practical, 
which  informs  us  of  the  advantageous 
use  of  things;  The  knowledge  (?  the 
ancient  langnages  is  called  philology; 
of  the  new,  linguistics. 

m.  Junior. — Nepos  or  Cttsar,  as 

before,  giving  the  syntax  of  all  nonna, 
and  declining  each  noun  having  an 
adjective  agreeing  with  it,  along .  with 
that  elective  through  all  the  esses. 
Translate  and  pane  —  Calcaiia  sunt 
decns  equitis ;  Somnusest  mortis  imago; 
Hons  aitus,  nomine  Parnassus,  sidera 
verticibus  pnlsat;  Spes  viotoriae  mllitek 
delectat 

Senior.  —  Ccntinue  trsnslation  of 
Vir|^,  Cicero,  or  Sallnst,  aa  before. 


Mark  the  scansion,  and  translate  ittt» 
vene  the  following  lines: — 

"Orandum  est»  ut  sit  mens  naa  in 

oorporesaao. 
Fortem  pcsoe  animum,  et  morlb  ter- 

ron  carentem: 
Qui  apatinm  vits»  cxtrennxm   inter 

munerapcoat 
Katurs,  qui  ferre  qneat  quocomqua 

laborea 
Kedat  iraaei,  eupiat  nihiL" 

IV.  Junior. — Translate  and  dediafr 
each  noun  andadjeetive  tageUier;tlitOBgb 
an  the  eases,  in  the  following  tinea: — 

^Bovov  ovK  oTf  •  efiov  ijroCf 
^Oovov  ov  ^fi^caf  SflKT^V, 
^iXoXot^opoco  yXwTTi^Q 

Zrvyfw  fiax€iC%  wapotvov^ 
TloXvKttfiovc  Kara  SalrtM/Q 

Quote  the  second  and  third  veieea  of  St. 
John,  chap,  i.,  and  translate  literally. 

5siitor.— <)Mitinue  to  tianalate  Xt- 
nopbon,  as  before.  Qoote  one  aenteaoe 
of  the  lesson  in  the  order  of  ooostroc- 
tion.  State  the  laws  of  syntax,  or  the 
principles  of  language,  which  regulate 
the  oollocation  given.  In  AnabaaiSp 
L,  8,  what  is  the  force  of  &ir6  ?  What 
efibet  has  koI  ...Sif  Parse  Xafiuv. 
Write  in  Greek— May  he  who  first 
loved  money  perish. 


*  Knowa. 
§  Hata. 


t  Fear.       %  Shun. 
0  Let  ua  lead. 


Ifihrarg  |[0tes. 


Geo.  L.  DirrcKiNCK,  editor  of  the 
"  Cjclopasdia  of  American  Literature," 
&c.,  died  30th  March,  at  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  a  native,  aged  40. 

M.  Leon  de  WaiUy,  translator  of 
Thackeray's  "  Esmond, "  "  Bums*s 
Poems,"  &e.,  into  French,  died  in  May. 

Madame  Lamartine  (nie  Birch,  1795) 
died  21st  May,  and  was  buried  at  Ma9on 


two  days  thereafter.  It  may  he  here 
stated,  that  the  writer  of  a  paper  on 
**  Lamartine,"  in  the  BritUk  Conlrover- 
tialistj  May,  1859,  received  a  letter 
oonvejing  the  '*  best  thanks  **  and  ** gra- 
titude "  of  the  poet,  historian,  ez-pre' 
eident  of  France,  &c.,  and  his  wife  for 
his  **  excellent  essay." 

A  dozen  volumes  of  State  papers, 
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mtmoffiab,  and  chromelM,  of  or  dnwn 
tram  thf  pubHe  noocdi,  tre  either 
whmij  In  or  netrljready  for  the  preit. 

Htrr  D.  Heidenheim,  e^tor  of  *'  Theo- 
logical Inquiries  and  Crifeioiema,''  is 
atoat  to  pabliah  a  porUon  of  the  New 
TeataoMDt  In  Vomu  Greek,  oopied  from 
the  Oodtz  in  thoTatican,  in  the  reading 
of  which  he  haa  been  engaged  nearly 
twoTvan. 

J.  Payne  OolUer  has  Issned  proposals 
for  the  publication  of  fiftj  copies  of  a 
seooiid  series  of  twehe  rare  Old  English 
tracts,  issuable  to  snbeeribers  odIj, 
They  indnde  oorioas  poems  bj  Chnreh- 
jard,  Bamfield,  Greene,  Waprill,  &o. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  in  Stratford- 
oo-Aton,  nnder  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Leigh,  to  dedde  npon  the  forms  of 
oelMrating  tilie  tercentenary  of  the 
birthday  of  Shakspere.  It  was  re- 
solred — Ist,  that  a  national  memorial 
should  be  erected  in  the  town;  2nd, 
thftt  the  educational  adfantages  of  the 
Grammar  JSehodI  should  be  extended; 
Std,  that  a  triennial  prize  for  the  best 
essay  or  poem  on  Shakspere  should 
be  founded  for  public  competition;  4th, 
that  New  Place  Gardena  should  be  laid 
out,  and  opened  to  the  public 

Nathaniel  Hawthorn  (bom  1809), 
author  of  **  The  Blithedale  Bomance," 
&c^is  engaged  on  a  new  work  of  fiction. 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  announce 
an  edition  of  Shakspere,  by  Ber.  Alex- 
ander Dyce,  in  rolnmes  at  intenrals 
of  two  months,  to  consist  of  a  text- 
altered  and  amended;  a  large  body  of 
notes;  and  a  glossary  of  words,  allu- 
sioos,  and  customs. 

Ifr.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke  has  in 
the  press  a  work  on  the  subordinate 
characteis  in  Shakspere's  plays.  The 
matter  has,  for  the  moot  part,  been 
proTiously  deUvered  as  lectures. 

The  Mirror  has  ceaaed,  after  a 
month's  trial,  ^'to  show  the  age  and 
body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure ;" 
and  the  Parthenon  has  fidlen  after  little 
more  than  a  year's  attempt  to  rise  upon 
the  ftmndations  of  the  Literary  Gaeette, 
These  are  both  losses  to  the  literary 
world,whioh,  howerer,  is  sadly  oppressed 


by  the  number  of  organs  establidied  for 
itsbehoQ£ 

A  debate  on  **  the  Uw  of  oopyright** 
has  been  inaugurated  at  the  Law 
Amendment  Society,  by  the  leading  of 
a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Seijeant 
Burke. 

'*From  Matter  to  Spirit,"  a  guide  to 
persons  wishing  to  inveettgate  for  them- 
selves the  subject  of  the  so-called 
spiritual  maninstatiotts,  and  the  rssult 
of  ten  years'  experienee  in  spbitual 
phenomena,  is  announced  by  Mossrs. 
Longmans.  The  Tolume  is  said  to  be 
the  producUon  of  Mrs.  £>e  Morgan,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Friend,  of 
Jesns'  College,  Cambridge;  and  the 
preface  is  written  by  Augustus  De 
Morgan,  the  eminent  mathematician. 
Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  author  of  "  The  Lords 
of  Ellingham,"  **  Honesty,"  '*  Judge 
Jefieries,*  &c,  has  also  a  book  on  spi- 
ritualism ready,  entitled,  '^Stiw^ 
Thiogs  among  us." 

Chsrles  Swain  (b.  1808),  anthor  of 
"  The  Mind;  and  other  Poems,**  *'  Eng- 
lish Melodies,'*  &a,  has  a  new  yolume 
in  the  press. 

Mrs.  Bemal  Osborne  has  written  a 
norel  on  a  style  of  life  which  her 
husband  haa  been  accused  by  the  press 
of  getting  into—"  False  Positions.^ 

George  Ticknor  (b.  1791),  the  hirto- 
rian  of  Spanish  literature,  has  forth- 
coming a  biography  of  his  lifelong 
friend,  W.  Hickling  Presoott,  whose 
chief  honours  were  also  won  on  Spanish 
fields,  in  **  The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and 
** Mexico;"  ''The  History  of Feidinand 
and  IsabelUr  ^'PhiUpU.,"  &c  (1796 
—1859). 

John  Foster  Kirk,  Presoott's  amanu- 
ensis, is  occupied  on  "The  Life  and 
Times  of  Charles  the  Bold." 

**  The  Christian  Year,"  by  Bev.  John 
Keble,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Horaley,  is  in  its 
seventy-eighth  edition.  Its  author  la 
seventy.tbree  years  of  age. 

M.  F.  Topper,  the  proverbial  philo- 
sopher, is,  it  is  said,  to  be  "  raised  to 
the  peerage." 

H.  W.  Longfellow  has  been  trans- 
lating Dante's  "  Paradise." 
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Pm^NWor  Jl.  Cf  FcMtr,  vummat  of 
Sr  Wm.  Hamilton,  bu  in  prepMiiiou 
a  **  MmimI  of  l4«iio  and  Matagb^wciHy" 
aa  a  tcxt-)>ook  for  atodaoto. 

Tba  IXth  and  Xth  Ytia.  of  Baiv- 
croft>'*Hi«Uir7  of  th0  United  Stataaof 
America/' — as  the/  were — are  one  ia^ 
and  UtA  other  nearly  vead  j  for,  the  pnM. 

''UAj  Andlej'a  Secret'*  ia  pabliahad 
im  a  tianalatioB  in  the  Xarin  Stampa, 

Xhe  iVrcfe  informa  Ua  readora  that 
Knpeteioa  Hi's  "  life  of  OaMar  "  la  Ia 
pmoeaa  of  being  printed,  and  that  the 
fioit  and  second  toU.  wiU  appear  suniM^ 
taneonaly,  and  the  third  haiWter. 

Roy.  Chaales  Merimle,  6.O.,  anther 
of  1^  "  History  of  the  J^maas  under  the 
Empisfk"  filling  up  the  hiatorieal  veid 
left  hy  the.  death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  has 
been  appeivled  Boyle  LeotooMr  laGam* 
bridge  1864—1879- 

A  hi^OMBtbly  publication,  called  the 
Amlriim  Revm^M  l^**  ^^^  eetahliahad 
at  Vienna. 

In.  EloMBm,  a  new  Blon  achool 
mfigwine,  joat  started,  there  isit  bnef 
paper  tm  A.  H«  Hallam,  himself  focsaerly 
an  Etonian,  and  a  writer  in  an  Eton 


Profesaer  Siunmeni  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Loadooi,  ia  to  be  the  editor  of  a 
monthly  **  Chineae  and  Japanese  Bepo» 
sitory." 

Mr«  Gladstooei'B  finanotal  atatesients, 
and  apeeehM  upon  tax-bills  and  chari- 
ties, are  to  be  iasaed  by  If  array. 

Dr.  Angnat  Knohel,  the  Biblical 
otitic,  died  J  one  5th,  at  Gieaien,  aged  57. 

Dante  translation  ia  getting  on  in 
Avefiea.  A  ^.  T.  W.  Parsona  h#8  in 
the  piees  "  The  Inferno." 

M.  de  Charelain,  tcaoslator  of 
Chancer,  has  nearly  ready  for  issoe  a 
French  Torsion  of  *'  Hamlet." 

The  Bight  Hon.  William  Keogh,  eoe 
of  the  judges  of  her  Majesty's  Court  of 
Comnwn  Pleas  in  Ireland,  has  nearly 
ready  Vol.  I.  of  a  "  Histoxy  of  Ireland 
firom  the  Union."  This  will  be  an 
impMEUot  eontribntion  to  the  reoorda  of 
onr  century,  if,  as  is  promised,  it  be 
"  written  in  deUil,  and  trathfuUy  and 
temperately  tieated-'* 


Itn  Abbd  Bloagno  ia  tianilslii^  inta 
Fnooh,  Prof.  T^ndalL't  "H«t  aa  a. 
Modeofll^rt^"  HehaaaltBadTisBo^i 
GroveTs  "  ConEalation  ef  Foi0m> 

The  third  veUme  of  Ific  fott  BfMi 
Crowe's  new  **  Histotj  of  Fssnea"-*' 
whicb  a  £»artb  Tolimie  will  eanclade— i 
iaceadyforiasne.  It  leaahas  finm  the 
epoch  of  the  Beformatioa  to  the  agacf 
Kchelien  and  Masarin,  or  Franoa  lit  the 
tineoCCronKwell, 

Mrs.  F.  A.  fiemble  him  in  the  pas 
an  Eogliah  tragedy,  a  trenalatiaa  of 
SohUlePa  ''Harie  Stuart,*'  and  of 
Dumas!  "  Msdemoiselle  de  Bdisiala," 
which  wlU  tMether  fonn  one  Tohsnia, 

M.  F*  A.  A.  Nignet  Cbocn.at  Aix, 
1794),  the  historian  of  the  French 
Bevdauon— who  is  engagad  on  %hii- 
toi7  of  the  Beformatioa-wvad  balbce 
tha  Afiedemy  of  ScieoM»»,Pafia,  on  I3th 
June.*  "  Notice  of  the  Life  And  Wodn 
of  Urd  Ma^anby/'  8inoatb«4eath  of 
Apu^o,  M'gwft*^  itandt  first  nr^nnir 
French  writare  aa  the  pcanowMV  of 
Bhgei  on  xemackable  men^ 

A  stains  of  WincUemann  Cni>7 — 
1763),  the  historian  of  anesent  9t%  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  National  libiaean^ 
Berlin. 

A  select  committee  of  tha  "  Qoild  of 
Llleraturs  and  Art  **  hare  now  reported 
in  favour  of  the  remodelmcnt  of  that 
institution,  to  which  Sir  E.  Bnlwer 
Lyttcn  haamadeafireegiftof  twoacrss 
of  land,  whereon  to  build  dwelling* 
hoova  for  the  occupancy  of  neoiheta 
choeen  by  the  council  of  the.  guild. 

The  Shskspere  Teroenteaacy  oeU^ 
bration  is  occupjing  much  atlentioai 
and  i  general  anxiety  is  manifesto. for 
some  united  efidft,and  aonie  genaal  plan 
of  procednm 

SeTenty-fiTa  ooDtiDrerstal  wcrka  have 
already  been  issued  againat  Biahop  Co> 
lenso,  the  third  part  of  whoea  wctk  if 
now  published, 

**  Tha  ConstitntiMial  H!stoi7  ef  £^g^ 
land,  from  Hmiry  VUI.  to  CJvulsi  t," 
has  been  published  in  Fcanne. 

"  A  Hand  BiUe,"  to  be  edit«l  1^  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  aathor  of  *  The 
Lawa  of  Thought,"  &o,».ia 


Poir^rn  logicians* 

No.  v.— IMMANUEL  KA.NT. 

Thx  ''Lope"  of  Kant  was  published,  from  the  papers  of  the 
aathor,  by  his  disciple  and  friena,  Dr.  G.  B.  Jaesche,  of  Konif^sberg, 
to  whose  care  ana  that  of  Dr.  F.  T.  Bink,  the  Orientalist,  the 
Critic  of  Reason  committed  his  manuscripts  about  four  years  before 
his  death,  to  issue,  or  consign  to  oblivion,  as  they  saw  fit.  It 
consists  of  the  notes  of  lectures  delivered  by  Kant  in  the  course  of 
his  teachhig,  in  which  he  made  use,  as  a  text-book,  of  the  **  Logic*' 
of  G.  F.  Meier,  a  work  which  he  regarded  as  the  most  solid  and 
complete  exposition  of  the  subject  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  ana  one  which  we  know  exercised  a  ^eat  influence  on  the 
mind,  style,  and  incHnations  of— as  De  Qumcey  calls  him— the 
great  thinker  of  Konigsberg.  Kant  looked  upon  the  "  Organon" 
of  Aristotle  as  a  perfected  work,  and  the  science,  of  which  it  was  the 
exponent,  as  completed  and  changeless.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
attempt  any  reconstruction  of  Logic,  but  rather  sought  to  adapt  it  to 
the  requirements  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  make  it,  by 
its  accuracy,  determinateness,  and  distinctness,  more  conformable 
to  the  philosophy  of  his  age.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  his  "  Manual 
of  Logic"  that  we  shall  find  the  full  and  entire  system  of  the  most 
acute  and  severe  of  modem  dialecticians,  of  him  whom  Sir  William 
Hamilton  considered  second  only  to  Aristotle  as  a  logician.  That 
treatise  merely  expounds  the  common  Logic,  with  clearness  cer- 
tainly, for  all  the  side-lights  of  philosophy  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  it ;  but  it  contains  no  systematic  formulation  of  the  trans- 
cendental Logic  in  connection  with  which  his  name  is  famous.  In 
Bome  few  particulars  in  this  hand-book,  the  author  brushes  away 
some  superfluous  subtleties  from  Logic,  suggests  means  for  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  it,  and  gives  counsels  against  intermixing 
psychological  and  metaphysical  problems  with  those  which  arise 
within  the  science  of  thought  itself, — **  the  vestibule  only  of  the 
temple  of  the  sciences";  but  he  does  not  in  any  of  its  sections 
unravel  into  their  elements  tho8e  great  thoughts  which  have  made 
-"  the  writings  of  Kant  form  incomparably  the  greatest  era  in  modem 
philosophy.  Had  this  work  led  us  deep  down  to  the  very  root  and 
original,  the  hidden,  yet  not  undiscovt^rable,  flratlings  whence,  and 
through  which,  the  Intelligence  latently,  instinctively,  and  inhe- 
rently derives  the  genesis  of  thought,  or  furnished  us  with  a  clue 
for  tue  tracing  out  of  the  modes  and  laws  of  the  organic  activities  of 
the  peculiarly  human  mental  nature  of  which  Logic  takes  account, 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  brought  into  brief  scope 
a  view  of  the  nature,  divisions,  and  laws  of  the  science  as  taugl^t 

1863.  a 
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and  praetiBed  by  ^ought^s  great  hierophant  in  Grermanjr.  Common 
Logic  is  propaidentic,  educative.  Transcendental  Logic  is  inqaisitiTe 
and  critical.  The  former  is  a  canon  of  the  understanding,  and 
informs  of  "  the  absolutelj  necessary  rules  of  thinking,  without 
which  no  right  use  of  the  understanains  can  take  place  ;*'  "  it  is  a 
demonstrated  doctrine,  and  ererything  in  it  must  be  certain,  and 
entirely  it  priori  j"  the  latter  is  "  a  sdeftoe  whii^h  defines  the  origin, 
the  extent,  and  the  validity  of  the  forms  of  thought,"  and  nas 
"  merely  to  do  with  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  and  the  reason 
Applied  d  priori  to  the  objects  engaging  the  activities  of  our  mind." 
The  common  Logic  informs  us  ho^  we  are  to  proceed  in  the  search 
for  truth;  the  transcendental  Logic,  separating  reason  f^om  its 
objects,  surveys  our  inner  capacity  for  attaining  to  knowledge,  and 
criticises  the  forms  in  which  cognition  is  possible.  The  laws  of  thd 
latter  Logic  are  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  its  nature 
we  must  seek  the  grounds  of  cei^titnde.  These  grounds  of  certitude 
must  be  invariable,  in  as  far  as  human  nature  is  in  itself  invariable. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconstruct  Logic  upon  ITwitim 
principles  (as  by  Beck,  SIiMg,  Fries,  Jacob,  Snell,  Hoffbauer,  &e.)» 
out  we  know  of  no  well-grounded  and  successful  effott  to  colligate 
the  principles  of  Kant's  transcendental  Logic  into  one  brief  syn* 
optical  view,  such  as  nlay  enable  the  ordinary  reader  to  give  mean* 
ing  to  the  usual  phrase,  iCdnt's  Logic.  Such  a  labour  we  are  now 
about  to  essay ;  out  we  shall  first  attempt  to  interest  our  readers 
in  the  man,  and  then  in  the  greatproduot  of  bis  mind. 

Immanuel  Kant  was  born  2Snd  April,  1724.  His  father, 
John  Georee  Kant,  the  son  of  an  Aberoeenihire  Scotchman,  who 
had  settled  in  Konigsberg  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  saddler  in  a  small  wajr,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  murky 
but  commercial  metropoliis  of  Prussia  Proper.  His  mother,  Anna 
Begina  Eeuter — a  thorough  Teuton — was  a  woman  of  high  prin- 
ciples, and  great  religious  zeal.  This  humble  pair  trained  their 
larse  family — of  whicn  Immanuel  was  the  fourtn  child— in  virtue 
and  induBtrr.  Of  these,  none  emerged  into  fkme  except  (Der 
Zermalmenae)  "  The  Smasher,"  as  the  great  critic  was  at  first  nick* 
named.  ^  The  sterling  probity,  animated  piety,  and  scrupulous 
inflexibility  in  morals,  inculcated  in  precept  and  enforced  by 
example,  had  the  happiest  influence  on  the  lowly  homestead  flock 
of  the  assidu'iUs  though  struggling  harness  maker  and  his  wife. 
**  I  never,"  said  Kant,  m  after  years,  "  saw  or  heard,  in  my  lather^ 
family,  anything  inconsistent  with  honour,  proprie^,  and  truth." 
In  liuch  a  home  education  was  duly  prized,  ana  the  moral  send- 
ments  received  both  culture  and  discipline.  Immanuel  received 
the  rudiments  of  learning  in  the  free  school  of  Konigsberg,  and 
made  such  progress  in  reading,  writing,  Ac,  at  an  early  age,  as  to 
suggest  the  ambition  in  his  mother  of  devoting  her  son  to  the 
Lutheran  church.  Feeling  the  pinch  of  the  scanty  resouroes  of 
the  family,  the  good  motner  Succeeded  in  inducing  a  wealthy 
brother  of  her  own^-^  master  shoemaker*- to  undertake  the  ex- 
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pense  of  Ldr  son't  edacation  at  Frederick's  College,  one  of  tlie 

three  gymnasia  of  his  native  city,  then  under  the  rectorship  of  Dr. 

Sehnltz,  an  eyangelical  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  the  pastor  of  the 

congregation  of  whioh   Immanuers  parents  were  communicants. 

This  he  entered  in  his  ninth  year,  and  gave  himself  up  to  indi^fati- 

gable  study.    His  earnestness  and  diligence  secured  his  progress, 

and  rained  him  the  approral  of  his  teachers,  and  the  favourable 

regard  of  the  son-proud  mother.     David  Ruhnken  (afterwards  tiie 

great  classical  critic)  was  amon^  his  compeers  and  early  friends  at 

the  Gymnasium ;  '*  but  the  genius  of  eacn  seemed  then,"  says  Sir 

Wm.  Hamilton  **  (as  we  learn  from  Wyttenbaoh),  strongly  to 

incline  towards  the  studies  in  which  the  other  afterwards  reiii^ned 

paramount."  Kant  devoted  himself  with  great  pith  and  assiduity  to 

philological  pursuits,  and  Buhnken  and  he  often  used  to  study  together. 

The  former,  nowever,  was  inclined  to  study  metaphysical  philosophy, 

and  often  drew  his  studious  friend  from  gay  companionship  with 

Horace,  erave  communion  with  Virgil,  Homer's  stirring,  entrancing 

song,  ana  the  sotil  revealing  plays  of  Euripides,  to  the  nerusal  en 

the  systematic  logic  of  Wolf,  the  rigorous  philosophy  or  Leibnitz, 

the  compends  of  the  Scholastics,  and  the  treatises  of  the  clear-sighted 

Aristotle.    How  much  these  exchanged  influences  in  youth  affected 

the  whole  after  progress  of  the  manhood  of  these  schoolfellows, 

who  can  tell  P    Hamilton  calls  the  study  of  languages,  the  "  best 

progymnastio  of  philosophy  ; "  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  most 

unreflecting,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  processes  of 

thought  must  greatly  aid  the  student  of  the  laws  and  processes  of 

speecn — which  is  expressed  thought. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  studies  such  as  these,  the  first  great 
grief  of  Kant's  life  fell  upon  him.  His  mother,  outworn  with 
Family  cares,  and  the  constant  toils  they  demanded,  sickened  and 
died.  Death  wrenched  from  him  the  grand  stimulus  to  exertion 
his  mother's  love  aflbrded  him,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
thirteen  years  of  age ;  but  the  harsh  step-dame.  Necessity,  applied 
both  whip  and  spur  to  his  spirit,  and  he  continued  tne  ardent 
labours  of  the  classes  for  Ancient  literature,  mathematics,  geo* 
graphy,  history,  and  physics  included  in  the  college  curriculum. 

In  1740— ^a  few  months  afler  the  accession  of  Frederick  the 
Great — he  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  theoloey  in  the  University 
of  Konigsberg  (founded  by  the  German  Aloibiaaes,  Duke  Albert  of 
Culmbach),  and  there  studied  under,  among  others,  Martin  Knatzen 
(1713 — 1751),  astronomer,  mathematician,  and  philosopher ;  Teske, 
the  naturalist,  and  Dr.  Sohultz,  his  former  instructor,  who  taught 
theology  with  some  distinction  at  the  tJnirersity,  as  well  as  super- 
intendea  the  Gymnasium — a  sufficiently  busy  man.  Mathematics 
and  the  physica.1  sciences  engaged  the  chief  energies  of  Kant's  mind, 
while  systematic  theology  receired  a  cold  and  formal  round  of  study. 
Books  of  travel  formed  his  fayeurite  reading;  and  he  possessed  smch 
a  realizing  faculty,  that  his  pictures  of  far-off  countries  glow  with 
their  natural  sunshine,  and  nse  before  the  eye  with  the  visibility  of 
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reality.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  secret  of  this  singular  power 
was  acoaired  from  a  paper  on  "  Philosophical  Mnemonics,  eon* 
tributed  by  Professor  Knutaen  to  the  InteUigmut  BlaU  (The  Adver- 
tiser) of  Koni^berv^,  in  1738»  but  he  retained  the  capacitj  for 
representation  to  his  old  age,  and  oould  call  up  and  describe,  with 
the  accnraoy  of  an  obseirant  eye-witness,  cities,  districts,  buildings, 
water^basinfl,  and  mountain  ranges,  whiob  he  bad  only  read  about 
and  visioned  to  himself  from  the  works  of  travellers,  geographers, 
and  guide  compilers.  On  one  occasion,  for  example,  Kant "  startled 
an  Englishman  with  a  description  of  Westminster  so  minutely 
detailed,  that  his  listener,  in  amazement,  asked  him  how  many 
years  he  had  lived  in  London/'*  Kant,  however,  was  never  farther 
distant  from  his  native  Pregel-washed  city  than  Pillau,  the  fortress 
and  sea-port  of  Konigsberg  on  the  Frisohe  Haff,  seven  German,  t .  e„ 
about  thirty-two  En^ish  miles  from  the  capital  of  East  Prussia. 

On  completing  his  theological  curriculum  at  the  University, 
Kant  took  "  holy  orders,"  and  preached  as  a  licentiate  of  theology 
in  several  of  the  churches  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral 
(founded  1332).  But  theology  was  not  congenial  to  his  soul,  and  he 
did  not  feel  that  his  vocation  lay  in  rousing  the  moral  activities  of 
men,  or  urging  the  dogmas  of  the  church  upon  the  easy  credence  of 
the  unenlightened  mass  of  the  community.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
he  felt  himself  less  "  evangelical"  than  he  would  choose  to  be  while 
acting  as  a  pastor. 

In  1746,  John  George  Kant  died,  and  his  son,  left  free  to  deter- 
mine his  own  course,  and  under  the  necessity  of  facing  the  sobering 
view  of  life  which  shows  that  the  time  for  self-support  has  come,  and 
that  family  claims  may  justly  be  made  upon  the  efforts  rendered 
requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  taskwork  of  existence,  for- 
sook the  church,  and  accepted  a  situation  as  prirate  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  clergyman  near  Konigsberg.  On  the  death  of  Count  D. 
Kaiserlingk,  the  ex- student  was  appointed  titular  governor  to  the 
children  of  that  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great,  under  their  guardian. 
Count  Hullesen,  but  acted  onXy  as  the  director  of  their  studies,  not 
as  their  actual  teacher.  At  this  time,  while  mingling  with  refined 
society,  acquirinfjj  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  and 
storing  up  health  in  a  life  soent  chiefly  in  the  country,  he  underwent 
a  most  extended  and  assiauous  culture,  and  studied,  without  the 
aid  of  a  master,  the  languages  of  France  and  England,  that  so  be 
might  bring  more  directly  and  powerfully  into  his  spirit  the 
thoughts  of  the  philosophers  and  literary  men  of  these  countries. 
By  a  wise  instinct,  however,  in  acquiring  the  Western  tongues,  he 
chose  as  his  earliest  reading-books  the  chief  novels  of  these  lands, 
because  of  their  dealing  less  in  abstruse  and  more  in  every-dar 
luiguage  than  the  works  of  abstract  thinkers.  Hence  he  made  his 
way  to  the  comprehension  of  the  sneech  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume,  by  the  help  of  Josepn  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Sir 
Charles  Granaison ;  ana  to  that  or  Descartes,  Pascal,  Mallebranche, 
•  fiolww's  »Caatoiu«nA,"  Nob  4,  in  Bkickwoodt  Ma^^tim. 
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38Tle,  and  Helretins,  tinder  the  guidance  of  Mariranx,  Le  Sage, 
Toltaire,  and  latterly  Eouaseaa.  Stories  of  trarel  and  hi«torical 
works  were  used  to  bridge  o^er  the  chasm,  so  as  to  make  htm 
a  complete  master  not  only  of  the  common,  but  the  philosophioal 
idioms  of  both  languages.  Nor  did  he,  in  the  search  for  noTeltVt 
neglect  the  great  thinkers  of  his  native  land,  and  of  other  lands 
where  German  was  spoken.  To  him  the  results  of  the  ever-active, 
a]l-piercing  speculations  in  law,  science,  history,  mathematics, 
metaphysics,  and  theology,  by  which  Leibnitz  acquired  and  main- 
tained supremacy  in  the  dfomains  of  intellect,  were  familiar.  The 
numerous,  and,  at  the  time,  able  and  useful  works  of  John  Christian 
Wolf  had  occupied  much  of  his  days  and  many  of  his  nights.  The 
far-reaching  evolutions  and  hi^h-aiming  analyses  of  the  elder 
Bemouillis  nad  excited  and  eratified  his  systematic  and  scientific 
mind ;  while  the  ideas  and  labours  of  the  younger  scions  of  the 
same  illustrious  family  of  mathematiciaus  interested  and  employed 
him  in  later  times.  Hermann's  Pkoronomia,  Bulfiu^er's  Precepta 
Loffiea,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  philosophical  works,  had  been 
eagerly  read,  carefully  reflected  on,  and  keenly  examined. 

The  fruit  of  this  sedulous  culture  and  earnest  exercise  of  thought 
he  now  prepared  to  make  visible,  and  to  subject  its  healthfulness 
to  the  criticism  of  others.  He  made  his  coup  tTessai  on  fame  and 
fortune  in  a  work  of  240  pages,  entitled,  "  Tnoughts  on  the  True 
Measure  of  Value  of  Living  Powers,  and  an  Examination  of  the 
Demonstrations  employed  on  this  subject  by  Leibnitz  and  other 
Mathematicians  ;  with  some  remarks  upon  the  Powers  of  Bodies  in 
General,"  published  at  Konigsberg,  17'16,  in  the  author's  twenty- 
third  year.  Starting  with  a  quotation  from  Seneca,  he  maintaina 
that  '*  No  name,  however  famous,  ahould  it  oppose  itself  to  the 
investigation  of  truth,  ought  to  be  held,  in  that  respect,  of  any 
value.  The  pathway  of  reason  is  the  only  safe  one  for  man  to 
proceed  along."  This  looks  like  taking  the  reckoning  from  a  true 
point,  and  the  work  indicates  pretty  clearly  both  the  critical  and  the 
independent  spirit,  unawed  oy  great  names  and  hoar  authority, 
whicn  he  was  about  to  project  into  the  realms  of  speculative 
thought.  Sin^larly  enough  to  deserve  mention  here,  a  work  on 
the  same  subject  was  published  almost  simultaneously  by  the 
Italian  popularizer  of  the  opinions  of  Descartes  and  Newton — F. 
M.  Zannotti,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Institute  of  Bologna 
(1692 — 1777).  At  the  close  of  his  sagacious  and  daring  work, 
Kant,  while  claiming  credit  for  perceiving  "  a  few  errors  in  the 
theory  of  Leibnitz,"  acknowledges  that  he  is  '*  one  of  that  great 
man's  debtors,  inasmuch  as  he  could  have  effected  nothing  with- 
out the  clue  furnished  by  the  ''  Law  of  Continuity  "  (i.  e.,  progress 
by  gradual,  49ystematic,  unabrupt,  and  infinitesimal  transition),  **  for 
which  we  have  this  immortal  discoverer  to  thank;*'  and  humbly 
expresses  his  opinion  that  his  own  honour  in  the  work,  though  real 
is  so  small,  as  to  make  him  "  not  afraid  of  ambition's  demeaning 
herself  to  grudge  it "  to  him. 
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Private  tutorship  proved  in  £ant*8  experience  as  oncongenial  «i 
the  miniBterial  funetion,  and  his  inclinationa  be^an  to  pull  htn 
tovards  the  University  as  the  field  best  fitted  for  his  pecnhar  tsstea 
and  powen.  He  directed  his  after-studies  for  awhile  to  work 
veauisite  to  secure  a  distinguished  graduation ;  for  eTery  mdaate 
had  the  right  of  teaching  publicly  m  the  University,  and  of  this 
right  he  had  determined  to  avail  himself.  Ajs  protensive  efforti 
towards  securing  a  favourable  hearing,  he  inserted  m  the  Kimg^berg 
Adtferiuer,  in  1 752,  "  A  Criticism  of  the  Prize  Question  proposed 
by  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Berlin,  via. :  whether  the  Earth  m  its 
rotation  on  its  Axis,  by  which  the  succession  of  day  and  night  is 
produced,  has  undergone  any  change  since  its  origin,  what  the 
cause  of  it  could  be,  and  how  we  could  ascertain  it  P  '  in  which  be 
announces  a  forthcoming  work,  in  whose  parses  the  matter  will  be 
fuily  treated ;  and  another  on  the  question, "  Does  the  Earth  deeay  P" 
In  1755,  he  graduated  M.A.,  reading,  as  his  inaugural  theses,  "A 
brief  outline  of  some  thouf;hts  regarding  fire,"  ana  "  A  new  expla- 
nation of  the  first  principles  of  metaphysical  cognition,"  and 
thereafter  issued  anonymously — but  dedicated  to  Frederick  the 
Great — "  A  Universal  I^atural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens ; 
or,  an  Essay  on  the  constitution  and  mechanieal  structure  of  the 
Universe,  according  to  the  principles  of  Newton."  In  this  work 
Eant  suggested  that,  as  the  planetary  orbits  regularly  increased  in 
their  eccentricity,  there  probably  lay  beyond  Saturn  other  planeti, 
a  prudent  guess,  forth-revealiuff  experience,  which  was  confirmed 
in  1781— the  year  in  which  **Tke  Cfritique  of  Pure  Beason"  wss 
published — by  the  discovery  of  the  ]fls^et  Uranus,  and  aflain  in 
IS46  by  that  of  Neptune,  Other  coi\]ectures  referring  to  tne  ring 
of  Saturn,  the  milky  way,  nebulsB,  4&c.,  have  also  been  found  to  be 
sin^lariy  correct.  Sir  John  Herschel  (the  elder)  expressed  his 
delighted  surprise  at  the  accuracy  of  the  theoreiical  predictions  of 
Eant,  and  owned  the  help  this  work  supplied  him  with,  in  the  con* 
struction  of  those  magnincent  speculations  on  astronomy  of  which 
his  name  is  suggestive ;  while  John  Henry  Lambert  (172S-l777)t 
the  distingiushed  author  of  **  The  Novum  Organon ;  or,  Thoughts 
on  the  right  method  of  determining  the  relations  and  chsracten 
of  Truth,"  *' Architectonic  Science,"  Suy.,  aubseouently  entered 
into  correspondence  (published  in  Eant's  misceDaneoos  workt] 
with  the  writer  of  this  singular  coemological  treatise  on  these 
and  kindred  topics.  The  book  was,  on  the  whole,  however,  Uttle 
read. 

"  On  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  occurred  the  great  earthanake 
at  Lisbon.  Upon  a  double  account,  this  event  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  all  Europe  for  an  unususi  term  of  time ;  both  as  an 
expression  upon  a  larger  scale  than  usual  of  the  mysterioos 
physical  agency  concerned  in  earthquakes,  and  also  for  tne  awfol 
numan  tragedy,  which  attended  either  the  earthquake  itself,  or  its 
immediate  sequel,  in  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  Tagus.  Sixty 
thousand  persons,  victims  to  the  dark  power  in  its  first  or  second 


avatar,  attei^ed  the  Titanic  gcale  upon  which  it  vorhed."*  Eant, 
early  in  ]756«f published  a  '*  History  and  Description  of  the  moat 
remarkable  circumstances  of  the  Earthquake,  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  17od,  shook  a  portion  of  the  Globe/'  and  also  **  Obserra- 
tioxia  on  Eeeent  Earthquakes."  That  he  might  conform  to  an 
ordinance  of  the  State^  which  proTided.  that  no  private  teacher 
oould  become  a  professor  till  he  nad  three  timea  sustained  a  public 
thesis,  Kant  wrote  a  dissertation  on  "  The  Use  of  a  Union  between 
Ketaphysics  and  Geometry  in  ITatural  Science."  Thus  he  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  establish  a  candidatore  for  the  earliest  vacant 
chair.  But  he  had  long  to  wait  and  much  to  do  before  the  desired 
honour  reached  him*  Several  vacancies  occurred*  but  Kant  waa 
passed  over  in  the  appointments  made,  and  only  after  a  toilsome 
Btmgf^le  for  fame  against  poverty,  and  a  hope-exhausting  eiercise 
of  patience  for  fifteen  years,  did  he  reach  a  by  no  means  covetably 
salaried  chair  in  his  own  tlniversity.  But,  meanwhUe,  we  must 
follow  the  dull  romance  of  labour,  endurance,  and  persiptency. 

Kant,  aa  a|i  unsalaried  teacher,  depending  only  on  the  fees 
exigible  &om  those  who  voluntarily  attended  nis  classes,  required 
to  study  attractivenesa,  variety,  the  requirements  of  students,  and 
the  popular  topics  of  the  time.  He  sought  usefulness  more 
than  reputation,  an  income  capable  of  yielding  him  a  living,  the 

Sower  to  help  his  family,  and  the  opportunity  of  study.  His 
esirea  were  moderate,  and  his  expenditure  was  limited  to  mora 
ueoessities ;  he  would  not  move  aside  to  any  sinuter  art  to  increai>e 
his  ohances  of  promotion,  aaid  others  less  swerveless  in  morala 
overoaxae  him  in  the  race  for  position,  and  occupied  the  honourable 
places  in  the  hidls  of  learning,  while  he  pursuea  his  own  course,  in 
laiUi,  as  an  honest  servitor  of  science.  He  delivered,  with  great 
regularity  and  scrupulous  care,  thoughtfully  prepared  and  metnodi- 
caUy  arranged  courses  of  instruction  in  various  branches  of 
humiu)  kuowledge-^mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  anthropology, 
physical  geography,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  logic.  In  tnese  he 
made  no  pretensions  to  the  posaession  of  a  mighty  genius,  or  to 
haviug  a  reformer's  mission.  Wi  th  quiet  sedulousnesa,  while  basing 
his  teaching  on  acknowledged  text-books,  he  instructed  his  students 
in  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  their  authors,  indicating  and  recording 
his  dissent  in  pertioent  criticisms  or  fully  reasoned  out  arguments. 
While  guiding  hia  disciples  through  the  "Elements  of  Universal 
Mathematics,*^ by  J.  C.  Wolf  (1679-1764),  the  "Physics"  of  J.  P. 
Eberhfurd  (1727-1779),  first  the  "  Philosophical  Institutes  "  of  F. 
C.  Baumeifiter  (170^-1786),  and  then  the  "  Logic "  of  G.  F.  Meier 
(1718-1777);  the  "Metaphysics,"  "Ethics,"  and  "Natural  Law" 
of  A.  G.  Baumgarten  (1714-1762),  he  noted  possible  extensions, 
errors  in  details,  faise  subtleties,  and  advisable  limitations,  so 
that  he  proved  himself  to  be  not  only  a  man  of  scholarly  culture, 
but  of  a  calm,  settled,  philosophical  mind.    During  this  period, 

*  De  Quinoey's  Works,  Vol  XV.,  article  Goethe,  p.  153. 


too,  he  iBBued  Beyeral  fimall  works,  which  show  the  restleM  energy, 
width  of  acquisition,  and  copious  thought  of  a  manj-gifted  spirit. 
A  synopsis  of  lectures  on  physical  geography  appeared  in  1757; 
"  A  New  Theory  of  Motion  and  Rest,  a  work  which  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  in  1758;  "Beflections  upon-Optimianou'*  a 
work  which  he  withdrew  from  circulation,  in  1759,  &c. 

In  1762  Kant  made  his  first  direct  appearance  as  a  logician  in  a 
tract  "  On  the  False  Subtlety  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures  "  of 
the  scholastic  treatises.  In  this  critical  paper  the  author  contends 
that,  because  all  except  the  first  of  the  figures — as  logicians  techni- 
cally call  the  four  possible  truth* yielding  combinations  of  the 
middle  term  of  a  syllogism  with  its  extremes,  e.g,, 


I. 

II. 

IIL 

IV. 

Middle  Term,  Predicate. 

Prod.,  Mid.  T. 

M.  T.,  P. 

P.,  M.  T. 

Subject,  Middle  Term. 

Subj.,Mid  T. 

S.,  M.  T. 

M.  T.,  S. 

Subject,  Predicate. 

Subj.,  Pred. 

S.         P. 

S.,        P. 

— require  the  conyerse  (».  0.,  the  transposition  of  the  terms)  of  one 
or  otner  of  the  propositions  to  be  (mipliedly  P)  inserted  to  make 
them  agree  with  and  produce  pure  aiid  natural  acts  of  reasoning, 
the  others  are  not  merely  imperfect,  bot  sophistical.  The  first 
figure,  therefore,  he  alleges  is  not  only  the  normal,  but  the  exclu- 
sively right  formal  arrangement  of  premises  and  conclusion  in  the 
acquisition  or  exposition  of  truth.  The  remaining  three  figures 
having  only  the  processes  of  thought  partially  expressed,  or  rather 
confusedly  and  complexly  put  together,  not  l>eing,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  explicitly  the  utterance  of  well-sifted  thought,  expose  the 
mind  to  deceptive  forms  of  syllogizing,  and  do  not  conrey  to  it 
exact,  precise,  and  pure  reasoning.  This  imperfection  was  rectified 
in  some  of  the  old  logics  by  redaction,  t.  e.,  the  transformation  by 
the  conversion  of  one  or  more  of  the  premises  of  the  indirect 
syllogisms,  so  as  to  form  one  perfect  ana  direct,  which  would  fall 
into  figure  first.  This  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
supreme  canon  of  reasoning  was  the  Dictum  de  omni  et  nuUo,  L  e,f 
l/Vhatever  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  an  entire  class  may  be  so  of  any 
of  its  individuals  or  parts.  But  other  logicians  regarded  this  u 
qupstionable,  and  asserted  that  each  ^gore  had  its  own  function  to 

5erform,  and  possessed  a  supreme  law  (dictum)  of  its  own.  Dr. 
'homas  Wilson,  in  "  The  Eule  of  Beason  "  (1551),  and  B.  Kecker- 
mann,  in  his  "  System  a  Logica  "  (1600),  before  Kant,  and  Lambert,  in 
his  '*^ovum  Organon'*  (1764),  immediately  after  him,  expounded 
such  dicta.  Kant's  system  has  been  called  expository,  because  he 
insists  on  the  explicit  exhibition  of  the  complex  reasomngs  of  which 
sui'h  syllogisms  are  the  expression,  the  clearing  away  of  this  com- 
plexity by  showing  the  changes  required  in  the  various  premises, 
and  the  expression  of  the  syUogism,  is  that  simple  form  which  sll 
^1  asoninff  assumes  when  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  a  small  portion 
of  a  whole  is  portion  of  the  greatest  aggregate,  t.  0.,  the  whole,  of 
its  parts,  because  it  is  included  in  a  less  part  than  the  w^hole,  in 
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wbicli  case  eacb  of  the  three  indireot  BrllogismB  emerges  as  % 

direct  and  palpable  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  the 

first  figare.    tience  the  syllogism  is  organically  one,  and  takes  its 

rarions  figures  not  from  tlie  necessities  of  thinking,  but  from  its 

desire  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  organ  of  expression  and  the 

^   form  of  exposition  adopted  regarding  the  matter  of  thought.    The 

figures  are  more  a  rhetorical  than  a  logical  instrument.    There 

are  inexpressed  activities  of  thought  implied  in  each,  and  the 

real  procedure  of  the  mind,  in  arriving  at  its  inferences,  is  not 

exhibited  as  necessary  and  inevitcible  in  its  consequence.     An 

implicit  interpolation  takes  place  without  an  explicit  mtimation  of 

the  fact ;  and,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  there  is  a  fallacy  in 

retentu  in  each  of  these  figures ;  each  involves  a  begging  of  some 

portion  of  the  question.    The  Histor^r  of  the  Syllogistic  Figures  is 

mteresting  chiefly  to  professed  logicians.    It  has  been  as  full  of 

turbulence,  fluctuation,  and  change  as  that  of  any  dynasty.    But  it 

is  a  record  too  long  to  introduce  parenthetically  here.    It  will 

suffice  all  useful  purposes  to  say,  that  Aristotle  acknowledged  only 

three  figures,  ana  that  a  fourth  was  added  from  a  sense  of  harmony 

and  symmetry.*      Some  logicians  maintained  that    the    several 

Figures  constituted  independent  formit  of  thought, ;   others,  that 

the  latter  three  were  less  authoritative,  but,  in  some  cases,  more 

convenient  usages  of  thought, — usages,  however,  which  derived  all 

their  validity  from  their  implicit  relationship  with  and  reference  to 

the  first, — the  reflected  relevancy  they  attained  from  it. 

The  Boyal  Academy  of  Science  and  Literature  of  Prussia  an- 
nounced as  the  subject  of  its  annual  prize  for  1763  an  Essay  on 
theEvidence  of  thePrinciples  of  Metaphysics,  Morals,  and  Theology. 
On  this  subject  Kant  wrote,  but  he  only  attained  the  accetsit  of  the 
Academy,  while  the  prize  was  conferred  on  the  Jewish  Socrates, 
Moses  Mendelsohn  (1729 — 1786),  for  his  "  Dissertation  on  Evidence 
in  Metaphysics,"  &c.,  which  effects  the  solution  of  the  question  by  the 
theory  of  Leibnitz,  »'.  e.,  without  such  beliefs  as  these  sciences  appeid 
to,  we  should  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  facts  with  which  tney 
concern  themselves.  In  1763,  too,  Kant  issued  an  Essay  on  "  The 
Introduction  of  the  notation  of  negative  quantities  into  Philosophy," 
as  well  as  a  paper  "On  the  only  possible  Method  of  proving  the 
Existence  ofGod,"  in  which  he  seemed  to  go 

**  As  \k\gh. 
As  m«tsphjBic  wit  can  flj/* 

*  Thif  ftdditioD  is  vsnally  aacribed  to  G«len  (181—218  ?),  on  the  Mtboritj  of 
"  The  Sool  of  Aristotlt,**  m  be  was  called,  **Averoee  (d.  1198),  who  the  learned 
Commeote  wrote'*  (D«ote'«  Inferno,  IV.)  npon  the  works  of  **tbe  mixbtj  Stagy- 
rites."  Galen,  indved,  mentions  the  figure,  without,  however,  claiming  it  as  an  inveo- 
tion,  in  his  Introdactioo  to  Dialectics;  but  ss  bis  ''  Art  of  Demonstration**  is  loet,in 
which  he  mav  have  claimed  it,  we  have  no  decisive  proof;  as,  however,  we  know 
that  Theophrastns  and  Endemas  ns^d  forms  of  syllogism  different  from  those  sanc- 
tioned hy  Aristotle,  we  most  presnme  that  some  of  these  would  assume  the  fourth- 
figure,  and  so  suggest  thsmselvss  as  complements  of  the  System  of  the  Qrgaimm^  - 
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in  the  attempt  to  proye  d  priori,  and  as  a  neoesaary  derelopment  of 
pure  reason,  the  existence  of  the  Deity, — the  suoreme  enviBagement 
ofpenooality,  law,  and  truth,  without  acknowledgment  and  holding- 
for-true  of  whose  beiog  all  other  speculative  doctrines  would  lose 
their  certainty  and  believableness.  But  this  evidence  of  God's 
Being  he  subsequently  most  graveJ^  demolished  in  his  Critique  of 
Pure  Beason. 

In  ^  1757,  Edmund  Burke  had  published  his  "  Philosophical 
Inquiry  into  the  Ori^n  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Sublime," — a  topic  which  since  De  Crouzaz'  "  Treatise  on  Beauty," 
1724,  Dr.  Francis  Hutchison's  "loquiry  into  Beauty  and  Virtue" 
(1725),  Baumgarten's  w^sthetics,  1750,  has  formed  a  favourite 
speculation  with  philosophers,  and  has  now  secured  a  place  in  every 
system  of  philosophy.  The  originality  and  elegance  of  language  in 
fiurke*B  Treatise  excited  attention;  and  in  1764  Kant  pro<]mced 
"  Considerations  on  the  Sentiments  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautifult" 
—a  work  containing  many  ingenious  thoughts,  and  manj  elegant, 
even  eloquent  expresRions.-r-but  which  the  author  has  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  first  part  of  "  The  Critique  of  Jud^ent,"  in  which 
the  theory  of  Taste,  and  the  analysis  of  the  sentiments  evoked  by 
beauty  or  sublimity  in  nature  or  art  are  given  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  thinker  and  the  artist,  and  to  have 

gained  the  sufirages  of  many  critics  in  favour  of  his  opinions.  The 
^  eautifiil  is  the  object  of  a  delight  entirely  free  from  selfishness  or 
interest :  it  gratifies  universally  without  em)rt ;  it  is  the  form  of  things 
best  suited  for  their  purpose ;  and  the  plear>are  experienced,  in  ^* 
ceiving  it,  is  felt  to  be  necessary  and  irresistible.  Of  sublimity, 
there  are  two  chief  forms, — the  mathematic  and  the  dynamic,  hat 
closely  united  to  them  are  the  moral  and  the  intellective.  It  results 
from  a  concurrence  or  conclivity  of  imagination  and  reason,  and 
consists  in  the  efforts  they  make  to  compass  and  feel  their  power 
over  objects  which  threaten  to  escape  from  their  energy.  The  work 
is  German  in  its  pith  and  depth,  French  in  its  liveliness  and  ^race, 
English  in  its  good  humour,  and  Scoteh  in  its  constant  reference  to 
common  sense.  Not  the  least  remarkable  portion  of  it  is  that 
which  treats  of  beauty  of  sex,  and  the  influences  it  exercises ;  in 
which  there  is  a  delicacy  and  refinement,  a  homage  to  femineity, 

**  A  htavvDly  hot 
Of  words,  like  sDnbeama,  dassHng  as  they  past-^" 

which  indicates  that  the  lean  and  withered  celebrated  sage  of 
Konigsberg  was  not  always  insensible  to  the  witcheries  of  "  the 
light  that  lies  in  woman's  eyes,"  cast  over  the  relations  of  the  sexei. 
The  acceptance  which  the  "Treatise  on  Beauty  and  Sublimity  "met 
may  be  best  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  its  publication  procured 
him  the  offer  of  the  Professorship  of  Poetry  in  Konigsberg  UniTer- 
sity, — whidi,  however,  he  declined.  A  curious  tract  on  Mental 
Maladies,  in  which  the  logical  thiuj^er  maintained  the  power  of  this 
mind,  by  moEe  force  of  will,  to  oontrol  morbid  feelings,  and  orer- 


oome  paiofol  emotions,  was  composed  in  the  same  year.  lu  tbe 
following  one  he  issued  prograaimes  of  his  lectures  on  Physical 
6eoffra(my,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  method  and  prinyciples  of  his 
teaching  in  metaphTsics,  ethics,  and  logic.  His  reputation  was  now 
BO  thoroughly  established,  and  his  fame  so  wide-spread,  that  he 
receiyed  in  succetsion  offers  of  professional  appointments  in  Jena, 
Erlangen,  Mittau,  and  Halle,  and  even  the  ruak  of  a  Privy-coun- 
cilior ;  but  all  these  he  respectfully  declined. 

A  letter  of  his,  written  in  1769,  to  a  lady  (Charlotte  de  Enobloch), 
who  had  asked  his  opinion  regarding  the  Tisions  of  the  notable 
modem  mystic,  8wedenborg,  haying  been,  as  lie  thought,  unwar- 
rantably used.  Slant  wrote  an  attack  on  that  gifted  idealist,  under  the 
title  of  "  Dreams  of  a  Ghost-seer,  illustrated  by  Dreams  in  Meta- 
physics,*'-—an  opposition  to  which  he  expressly  adhered  in  his  An- 
thropology nearly  a  Quarter  of  a  century  afterwards.  About  this 
time  he  was  appointea  sub-librarian  in  the  Soyal  Palace  of  Koniga- 
berg,  and  Curator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Arts  and  Minerals  belonging  to 
M.  Satnrgus,  Minister  of  Commerce  in  Prussia,  To  each  of  these 
semi -sinecures  a  small  salary  was  attached. 

At  last  the  period  of  reward  came,  and  the  great  ambition  of  his 
life  was  realized ;  he  was  adyanced  to  the  professorship  of  Lo^io 
and  Metaphysics,  and  in  March,  1770,  the  cnair  of  the  Uniyersitr 
of  K^onigsberg  was  first  occupied  by  the  most  accomplished  and 
original  mind  of  which  his  natiye  land  could  boast,— which  the 
Prussian  dominion  contained.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
yersity,  each  new  Professor  was  bound  to  publish  an  inaugural  dis- 
course, and  to  defend  it  against  criticism  before  he  could  legitimately 
exercise  the  functions,  and  receiye  the  rights  of  the  academiciu 
chair,  or  acquire  a  place  in  the  senate.  Kant  chose  for  this  purpose 
to  issue  a  treatise  *'  On  the  Form  and  Principles  of  the  oeusible 
and  Intellectual  World, — **  a  work  in  which  we  find  the  early  germs 
of  that  colliding  yet  harmonizing  force  of  thought  which  was  to 
strike  out  the  antithesis  of  {physics  and  metaphysics  from  philosophy, 
to  draw  together  the  opposite  forces,  and  bring  about  a  sympathetic 
reconciliation  between  tnem,  by  showing  the  unity  of  the  principles 
of  thought,  which  underlay  all  actual  oiyersities  in  the  matter  on 
which  thought  wrought.  The  fame  of  this  Dissertation  rang 
throughout  &ermany.  Its  elaboration  of  abstruse  principles  into 
far-reaching  consec^uences,  and  the  architectonic  symmetry  giyen  to 
his  speculations  in  it,  haye  caused  his  admirers  to  represent  it  as 
combining  in  its  brief  compass  the  systematization  of  Wolf,  the 
penetrating  skill  of  Leibnitz,  the  profundity  of  I^ewton,  and  the 
close-knit  argument  of  Hume. 

Ue  was  now  placed  above  the  fear  of  want,  in  a  position  which  gaye 
him  easy  access  to  the  best  society,  and  in  circumstances  such  as 
to  enabfe  him  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  way  most  delightful  to 
himself,  and  most  useful  to  others.  From  this  time  his  habits  may  be 
regarded  as  settled.  He  was  neyer  married;  the  narrowness  of  his 
resources,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  prospects,  twice  prerented  him 
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iiH>m  forming  a  matrimonial  allianceyOtherwisedesirable  on  botiiatdM; 
bnt  henceforth  "  he  passed  a  calm  and  happy  existence,  meditating, 
professing,  and  writmg.  He  had  mastered  all  the  sciences ;  he  had 
studied  langaages,  and  cultirated  literature.  He  lived  and  died  a 
type  of  the  Grerman professor ;  he  rose,  smoked,  drankhis  coffee,  wrote, 
lectured,  took  his  daily  walk  always  precisely  at  the  same  hoar. 
The  cathedral  clock,  it  was  said,  was  not  more  ponctaal  in  its  more- 
ments  than  Immannel  Kant.***  He  was  lean,  small,  narrow  in  the 
chest,  and  round  in  the  shoulders.  He  dressed  neatly,  even  to  the 
verge  of  dandyism.  His  brow  was  high  and  open,  knit  by  thought, 
7et  not  careworn.  His  eyes  were  clear  blue  and  bright,  his  nose 
nrmly  moulded,  his  lips  full,  and  the  muscles  of  his  features  dry, 
though  pliable.  His  company  was  sought  in  the  best  circles,  he 
was  a  favourite  at  the  dinner,  tea,  and  card  table.  He  was  fluent, 
full  of  anecdote,  information,  and  wit.  He  rose  at  four  in  the 
summer,  and  five  in  the  winter,  retiring  to  rest  at  nine  or  ten, 
according  to  the  season.  His  lectures  commenced  at  seven,  and 
were  generally  over  by  noon.  He  dined  at  one,  either  at  home  with 
friends  and  pupils  around  him,  or  abroad  at  a  companionable  table. 
He  took  a  walk  alone  in  all  weathers  about  three,  then  visited  the 
reading-room,  and  looked  over  the  papers,  journals,  transactions,  &c. 
'  In  the  evening,  as  in  the  early  morning,  he  read  and  thought, 
having  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  bookseller,  Hartnoch,  to 
supply  him,  for  a  small  annual  sum,  with  all  the  new  books  for 
perusal,  in  sheets,  before  binding  them.  He  had  a  small  library, 
and  that  couBisted  chiefly  of  indispensable  books  of  reference ;  for 
the  power  of  his  memory  was  so  great,  that  he  could  retain  in  it 
with  ease  the  most  singular  details  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
materials,  yet  all  in  seeming  order  and  readiness ;  history,  biography, 
novels,  travels,  &c.,  were  aU  copiously  employed  in  his  conversations 
and  lectures  to  illustrate  or  enforce  his  meaning.  "  I  have  had," 
says  B  erder,  whose  words  we  translate,  ''  the  honour  of  knowing 
ihe  philosopher,  and  having  him  for  a  master.  He  possessed,  in 
the  ripeness  of  middle  age,  all  the  lightsomeness  of  a  young  man. 
Fertile  speech  fell  freely  from  his  lips.  A  fine  humour,  wit,  even 
jollity,  were  at  his  command,  and  his  teaching  was  a  most  easy  and 
mteresting  conversation.  The  history  of  humanity,  of  nations,  and 
of  the  extended  world,  physics,  mathematics,  and  experience,  were 
the  sources  whence  he  drew  the  material  fitted  to  animate  his 
lectures  and  his  conversations.  No  intrigue,  no  sect,  no  prejudice, 
DO  great  name,  had  the  least  influence  upon  him,  unless  they 
exerted  themselves  to  spread  or  maintain  the  truth.  He  encouraged 
and  enforced  every  one  in  the  most  loveable  way  to  think  for  him- 
self; despotism  was  abhorrent  to  his  soul.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  m  genial  society.  He  was  exemplary  in  life  and  speech, 
idolised  by  his  students,  and  honoured  by  his  colleagues.  Be 
laboured  indefatigably  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  directing 

*  6.  H.  Ltm9iB  Biographical  Histoty  of  Philoaoplij.    Kant,  p.  5S9. 
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evety  effort  by  the  same  rare  sagacity  and  wonderful  comprelieii- 
siTeness  of  intellect,  as  he  had  done  in  his  toilsome  years.  As  he 
advanced  in  reflectiTe  power,  the  fields  of  thought  seemed  to  open 
and  widen  before  his  view ;  and  new  ideas  multiplied  before  bim, 
as  topics  for  further  speculations.  Intensity  of  toil  seemed  onlv  to 
inrigorate  him,  and  quicken  him  to  further  exertion.  The  love 
of  Uiought  was  with  him  as  much  a  passion,  as  its  culture  in 
others  was  a  duty.  He  was  modest  but  self-possessed,  truthful, 
affable,  friendly,  and  benevolent,  almost,  if  that  were  possible,  to 
a  fault.  Many  who  sought  the  company  of  the  abstruse  sage  were 
astonished  at  finding  him  a  sociable,  conversable  man,  who  loved  to 
forget,  in  the  courtesies  of  society,  the  intricacies  of  speculative 
thought.  His  own  style  of  living  and  housekeeping  was  simple  in 
the  extreme,  and  yet  he  found  economy  not  incompatible  with 
"  comfort,  aye,  joys  ineffable." 

The  eleven  vears  subsequent  to  his  attaining  the  academical 
dignity  of  professor  and  dfoctor  of  philosophy  were  chiefly  spent 
in  preparinf^  courses  of  lectures  on  the  various  topics  involved  in 
his  conceptions  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  During  these  years  he 
elaboratea  with  marvellous  logical  coherency  and  consistency  a 
theoiT  of  life  and  knowledge,  which  he  hoped  would  stand  the 
world,  in  stead  against  the  terrible  scepticism  of  Hume,  and  the 
Bcoffiag  infidelity  of  Encyclopedism.  But  the  whole  round  and 
mighty  magnitude  of  his  scheme  could  not  be  at  once  unrolled 
before  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men,  and  unless  the  close-linked 
consecution  of  the  armour  of  his  honest  thought  were  so  seen, 
there  would  be  many  who,  fancying  they  saw  breaks  in  the 
panoply  of  reasoned  truth,  would  attack  him  upon  points  not 
shown  to  be  invulnerable.  This,  however,  must  be  risked,  for  life 
was  shortening  with  him,  and  the  realms  of  *'  the  queen  of  all  the 
Bcieneea "  were  "  the  arena  of  endless  contests;"  and  **  it  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time  to  heap  scorn  and  contempt  upon  her  "  whose 
legislative  rule  had  governea  the  youth,  and  restrained  the  manhood 
of  speculative  thought."  *'  Tbe  Physiology  of  the  Human  Under- 
standing,"  that  of  the  celebrated  Locke,  had  failed  to  settle  the 
questioning  spirit  of  the  age ;  Leibnitz  could  not  believe  that  the 
mind  was  a  mere  "  sheet  of  white  paper,"  to  be  written  upon  by 
experience,  and 

**  With  esntrie  or  ezoentrio  soribblsd  oV," 

but  insisted  that  the  mind  possessed  inherent  principles  of  thought ; 
Wolf  reduced  llie  ideas  of  Leibnitz  to  dogmas ;  Berkeley  made  all 
truth  ideal — though  not,  therefore,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  un^ 
real ;  Hume  sounded  the  mysteries  of  mind,  and  with  an  analysis 
as  subtle  and  acute  as  ever  mortal  man  employed,  pronounced 
philosophy  and  its  objects  alike  vain ;  and  Condulao  proclaimed  that 
ideation  was  sensation ;  while  the  Encyclopedists,  spreading^  chaos 
and  night  over  all  life  and  thought,  inaugurated  and  proclaimed  a 
1iiiivei:sal  indifferentism,  and  refused  "to  be  any  longer  enter* 
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tained  with  illusory  knowledge."  Over  all  these  claimaiitB  for  tlie 
^oyernment  of  theneart,  speech,  and  behaTionr,  Kant  oast  his  eye, 
and  saw  the  need  of  a  thorough  examination  either  of  these  eoa- 
flicting  books  and  systems,  or  of  the  indweUing  reason  with  which 
he  felt  himself  endowed.  The  former  he  left  to  those  content  to 
dwell  in  trivialities  for  ever,  and  for  himself  he  would  trace,  or 
strive  to  trace,  the  undiscovered  sources  of  the  Nile  of  thoiq^ht 
"  Our  age,"  he  sajs,  "  is  the  age  of  criticism,  to  which  everytmng 
must  be  subject;"  therefore  he  undertook  "  a  critical  investigation 
into  the  faculty  of  reason,  with  reference  to  the  cognitions  it  aisu 
to  attain  without  the  aid  of  experience ;  in  other  words,  the  decision 
of  the  question.  Is  metaphysic  possible  or  impossibleP — and  con- 
sequently  a  determination  of  the  sources,  sphere,  and  limits  of  snob 
a  science,  from  first  principles."  The  booK  in  whieh  this  was  done 
was  called  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Beason,"  publiahed  in  I781~s 
work  of  the  matter  of  which  its  author  had  made  himself  so 
thoroughly  master,  that  he  sent  the  sheets,  in  first  draught,  ss 
written,  to  the  press.  Like  the  "  Human  Nature "  of  Hume,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  had  fallen  "still-born  from  the  press,"  and  the 
printer  was  about  to  consign  the  unbound  sheets  to  the  ignoble 
uses  of  the  trunk-maker.  ^Before  doing  so,  however,  Kant  wsi 
consulted,  and  he  composed  an  explanatory  abstract  of  his  srstem, 
**  not  for  the  use  of  learners,  but  for  future  teacheta,  in  s 
"  Prolegomena  to  eveiy  future  System  of  Metaphysic  possible  ss 
a  Science,"  in  1783.  in  the  preface  to  this  worx  he  directly  affili- 
ates his  system  to  Hume,  and  shows  the  extent  of  study  which  he 
had  bestowed  on  British  philosophy.  On  these  two  points  the 
following  quotations  may  suffice : — "  Since  the  days  of  Locke  and 
Leibnitz — or  rather  since  the  origin  of  metaphysics  (so  far  as  their 
history  reaches) — no  event  more  decisive  of  their  fate  than  the 
attack  which  David  Hume  (1711 — 1776)  made  on  them  has 
happened."  ....'*  Hume  sets  out  from  a  single  hat 
weighty  conception  of  metaphysic,  that  of  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  efllect  (ana,  of  course,  of^  their  consequent  oonceptionB  of  power 
and  of  action),  and  requires  of  reason,  who  pretends  to  have 
begotten  it,  to  give  an  account  of  tohv  it  comes  to  think  that  some* 
thmg  can  be  so  constituted,  that  when  it  is  posited  or  granted, 
something  else  must  likewise  be  held  to  be  necessarily  posited  or 
implied — for  that  the  conception  of  cause  means.  He  proves 
inoontrovertibly,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  for  reason  to  conceive 
of  such  a  conjunction  A  priori  and  from  ideas,  for  cause  implies 
necessity ;  but  we  cannot  discover  why,  because  something  else  is 
something  else,  must  necessarily  be,  and  how  the  idea  of  such  a 
connexion  can  be  held  as  true  k  priori.  He  thence  infers  that 
reason  entirely  deceives  herself,"  .  .  and  .  .  "has  brought 
certain  representations  under  the  law  of  association,  and  substituted 
a  subjective  (t.  e.,  mentally  originated)  necessity — ^hahit,  thesee 
arisbg,  for  an  objective  reality.  Hence  he  conclu^  that  reasoning 
Ims  no  faculty  for  thinking  of  connexions  of  tliia  sort "    •    .   « 


*'  which  amonnta  to  this,  that  there  are  no  metaphjaica,  and  can  be 
none/*  *'  It  is  painful  to  see  how  his  opponents — ^Beid  (1710^ 
1796),  Oswald  (fl.  1766),  Seattle  (1735—1803),  and,  lastly,  even 
Priestley  (1733—1804),  so  entirely  miss  the  point  of  his  problem.*' 
..."  The  ouestion  is  not  whether  the  conception  of  caosfr* 
tion  is  right  iiseAu  i(nd,  relatively  to  the  whole  ooRnition  of  natnre, 
indispensable, — for  of  this  Hnme  never  harboured  a  donbt, — but 
whetner  it  is  thoiupht  of  ^  priori,  and  in  this  manner  has  subjective 
tnith  independenerf  of  all  experience.*'  .  ..."  I  freely  own 
it  was  Hume^s  hint  that  roused  me  from  a  dogmatic  slumber  [in 
WolfiaaismJ  of  many  years,  and  f|^ave  quite  a  new  direction  to  my 
xesearches  in  the  field  of  speculative  philosophy."  He  afterwards 
spedks  of  Hume  as  the  acute  man  wnom  he  has  to  thank  for  the 
fint  spark  of  his  light,  and  proceeds : — "  Few  possess  the  happy 
talent  of  writing  in  so  subtle,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  so  charming  a 
manner  as  David  Hnme,  or  at  once  so  profoundly  and  ele^antl^  as 
Moses  Mendelsohn ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  had  my  only  object 
been  to  sketch  a  plan,  and  to  leave  the  finishing  of  it  to  others,  and 
had  I  not  had  the  good  of  the  science  which  has  kept  me  so  louff 
employed  at  heart,  I,  too,  could  have  written  in  a  popular  style, 
ana  apologizes  for  **  the  so  much  decried  obscurity — tlie  common 
cloi^  of  one's  own  indolence  or  stupidity — which  the  Critique 
exhibits."  This  work  gives  an  analysis  of  Kant's  system,  and  is 
periiaps  the  easiest  introduction  to  his  peculiar  philosophy. 
Asides  this  work,  Kant  issued  in  1783  a  tract  on  "  The  Founda- 
tions of  a  Ifetaphysio  of  Morals."  In  1784,  besides  several  other 
papers  and  tracts,  either  in  journals  or  pamphlets,  he  published 
"  Eeflections  upon  the  grouna  of  the  Powers  and  Methods  which 
Season  is  entitled  to  employ  in  forming  a  judgment  on  its  own 
Credibility,"  and  a  criticism  upon  a  work  by  a  minister  named 
SchoLs,  of  Gielsdorf,  on  "  Moral  Teaching  for  all  men,  without 
distinction  of  Beligious  Sect,"  and  "An  Idea  of  a  Universal 
History  fW>m  a  Cosmopolitan  point  of  View."  These  works 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  led  reflexively  to  the  perusal 
of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Beason,"  and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
fame  of  its  wnter.  Of  course  he  required  to  endure  the  penalty  of 
fame,  and  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  many  critics,  and  he  shortly  found 
himself  in  a  perfect  whirlpool  of  controversy — ^testimony,  indeed, 
to  his  power  of  stirring  the  waters,  and  troubling  the  dogmatic 
slumber  of  others,  but  not,  as  yet,  evidence  of  his  ability  to  allay 
the  tumult,  or  to  speak  peace  to  the  aroused.  Germany  was 
thoroughly  awakenea.  The  curious,  the  admiring,  and  the  im- 
pertinent pestered  him  with  visits,  and  would  not  leave  K5nigsberg 
without  seeing  him.  Enthusiastic  disciples  nuule  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
sage  critic  of  all  thought  and  action,  and  not  unfrequently  walked 
bmsqnelr  into  his  study  to  declare  their  admiration — as  Professor 
EeuBS  dia  one  day,  stating  that "  he  had  travelled  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  to  see  and  speak  with  Kant."  The  amiable  character 
whidi  Kant  bore  cansea  this  admiration  to  grow  into  respect— a 
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respect  which  sabseqaentlv  roie  into  enthusiasm,  and  even  tended 
to  adoration.  His  principles  became  the  theme  of  universal  study, 
and  zealous  multitudes  hastened  to  learn  the  system  which  promised 
"to  explain— as  Carlyle  phrases  it — the  difference  between  nutter 
and  spirit ;  to  unravel  the  perplexities  of  necessity  and  free-will ; 
to  show  us  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  a  God,  and  what  hous 
iN^ature  gives  us  of  the  soul's  immortality;  and  tiius  at  length, 
after  a  thousand  failures,  to  interpret  the  enigma  of  our  being." 
We  shall  not  speak  now  of  tHe  controversies  of  tUat  extraordinary 
time,  but  shall  mention  rather  the  other  works  with  which  Kant 
sedulously  supplied  the  craving  of  the  public  mind,  until  we  reach 
a  standpoint  from  which  we  can  cast  our  glance  over  it  in  a  bird*i 
eye  view,  brief,  concentrated,  clear,  and  unified. 

A  paper  on  "The  Unlawfulness  of  Literary  Piracy,"  1786, 
attenaed  to  business ;  one  on  the  "Volcanoes  of  tne  Moon*'  proved 
his  continued  interest  in  physics ;  another  on  a  "  Determination  of 
the  Idea  of  Humanity  "  replies  to  objections  raised  to  the  doctrines 
noted  in  a  programme  of  lectures  on  "  Ethnography,"  which  he 
delivered  in  1775.  The  same  topic  was  resumea  in  a  "  Critique  on 
the  First  Part  of  the  Ideas  of  Herder  on  the  Philosophy  of  Humas 
History."  Herder's  work  was  published  in  1784 ;  ne  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Xant's,  as  was  stated  before,  and  became  afterwards, 
perhaps  offended  at  the  severity  of  this  work,  one  of  his  most 
virulent  opponents.  In  the  same  year  Kant  published  his  "  Ground- 
work of  Etnics,"  and  wrote  (again !)  on  the  subiect  proposed  for  the 
Berlin  Academy  prize,  "  What  progress  has  Metaphysic  made  in 
Germany  from  the  time  of  Leinnitz  and  Wolf  P"  but  probably 
supposing  himself  involved  in  the  query,  he  abstained  finom  for- 
warding it,  and  it  was  only  issued  after  his  death  by  his  disciple. 
Professor  Bink.  This  prize  was  gained  by  Charles  L.  Beinhold 
0738—1823),  who  by  his  "  Letters  on  the  Philosopher  of  Kant,"  in 
Wieland's  "German  Mercury,"  not  only  greatly  increased  the 
reputation  of  Kant,  but  led  to  his  own  appointment  as  professor  cf 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena. 

In  1786  Kant  was  appointed  rector  of  the  University,  and  not 
long  hder  that  promotion,  the  College  unsoiicitedly  addea  oonliide^ 
ably  to  the  endowment  from  which  his  income  was  derived.  To  the 
Monthly  Review  he  furnished  an  article  on  "  The  probable  Origin 
of  Man ;"  "  Some  Semarks  on  the  Examination  of  Mendelsohn's 
Morning  Hours,  made  by  Jacob."  Jacob  (1759 — 1827)  had  defended 
the  critical  philosophy  from  the  opposition  of  Menaelsohn.  In  a 
treatise  on  the  question,  "What  is  to  be  considered  in  Thouidit?'' 
Kant  defends  himself  against  Jacobi  (1743—1819).  He  also  criticiied 
*'  The  principle  of  Natural  Bight  proposed  by  Hufeland "  in  his 
treatise  on  that  subject,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1786.  This 
conducted  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  practical 
morals,  and  in  1787  hepublished  his  "Critique  of  Practical  Besson." 
In  addition  to  this,  Kant  laid  before  scholars  his  "  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Criticism  and  Taste,"  and  issued  a  second  edition  of 
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"The  Critic  of  Pure  Beason/'  This  work  difTeni  considerably 
from  the  first  edition,  which  is  somewhat  rare,  and  is  not  easily  got. 
In  the  form  and  completeness  of  the  plan  he  finds  nothing  u> 
change,  but  in  the  mode  of  exposition  he  has  made  seyeral  altera- 
tions, and  these  haye  necessitated  extension  on  some  heads,  and 
retrenchment  in  others.  His  had  hitherto  been  a  life  of  toil, 
difficulty,  uphill  effort,  and  polemic :  now  he  says, ''  as  I  am  during 
the  course  of  my  labours  pretty  far  adyanced  in  years  (in  this  month 
I  am  in  my  64th  year),  I  must  be  economical  of  time  if  I  wish  to 
execute  my  plan  of  expounding  the  metaphysio  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  morals,  in  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Critique  both  of 
the  Pure  and  the  Practical  Reason."  This  edition  is  regarded  as  the 
standard  for  judging  Kant  by ;  all  the  subsequent  issues  haye  been 
reprinted  from  it  unaltered  or  at  least  unreyised,  although  some 
writers  regard  it  as  less  fearless,  and  somewhat  deteriorated  by 
politic  concessions,  if  not  sophistical  resenrations.  At  all  eyents, 
this  is  the  work  which  created  the  mightiest  stir  of  thought  in 
Modem  Germany ;  a  stir,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  has  been 
thus  graphically  described  by  one  whose  authority  on  such  subjects 
can  scarcely  be  gainsaid — Carlyle: — "The  transcendental  system 
of  the  Konigsberg  Professor  had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been 
spreading  oyer  Germany,  which  it  had  now  filled  with  the  most 
Tiolent  contentions.  The  powers  and  accomplishments  of  Kant 
were  uniyersally  acknowledged ;  the  high  pretensions  of  his  system, 
pretensions,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  a  thousand  times  put  forth, 
a  thousand  times  found  wanting,  still  excited  notice  when  so 
backed  by  ability  and  reputation.  The  air  of  mysticism  connected 
with  these  doctrines  was  attractiye  to  the  German  mind,  with 
which  the  yague  and  the  yast  are  always  pleasing  qualities ;  the 
dreadful  array  of  first  principles,  the  forest  huge  of  terminology 
and  definitions,  where  the  panting  intellect  of  weaker  men  wanders 
as  in  pathless  thickets,  and  at  length  sinks  powerless  to  the  earth, 
oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  suffocated  with  scholastic  miasma, 
seemed  sublime  rather  than  appalling  to  the  Germans ;  men  who 
shrink  not  at  toil,  and  to  whom  a  certain  degree  of  darkness  appears 
a  natiye  element,  essential  for  giying  play  to  that  deep,  meditative 
enthusiasm  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  their  character. 
Kant's  philosophy  accordingly  found  numerous  disciples,  and 
possessed  them  with  a  zeal  unexampled  since  the  days  of  Pythagoras. 
This,  in  fact,  resembled  spiritual  fanaticism  rather  than  a  calm 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  science ;  Kant's  warmest  admirers  seemed 
to  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  prophet  than  a  mere  earthly 
sage.  Such  admiration  was  of  course  opposed  by  corresponding 
censure ;  the  transcendental  neophytes  had  to  encounter  scepticiu 
gainsayers  as  determined  as  themselyes.  .  .  .  The  uproar  pro- 
duced among  thinking  men  by  the  conflict  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  Germany  since  the  days  of  Luther."  * 

S.Ni 
•  "The  Life  of  Sehiller,*'  pp.  169— 17S. 
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Impbbfbction  is  the  cbaracteristio  of  man's  work,  and  does  not 
necessarily  shovir  that  it  is  ineflfectiye ;  nor  do  change  and  innovation 
always  argue  improvement.  Let  us  not  he  thought  illiheral  and 
slavishly  attached  to  conservatism.  We  are  fully  ahve  to  the  happy 
effects  whijch  both  spirits — those  of  Change  and  Innovation — pro- 
duce, either  singly  or  when  blended  together  in  equal  proportions. 
It  is  to  these  spirits  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  which  the  more  liberal 
spread  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the  present  century  has  mainly 
contributed  to  produce,  by  opening  the  mind  to  a  fuller  enjovment 
of  literary  pursuits,  and  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  heightening  and  sharpening  of  the  intellectual 
abilities,  and  by  awakening  tne  mind  to  the  lamentable  and  indis- 
putable fact,  tnat  we  have  been  grovelling  along  the  erroneous 
paths  tracked  out  in  former  ages  by  our  predecessors  in  complete 
blindness,  that  we  owe  the  means  of  uprooting  false  systems  and 
opinions,  and  of  supplanting  those  by  others  of  an  opposite  nature, 
as  well  as  possessmg  ourselves  with  an  impetus  to  examine  and 
improve  any  imperfect  system  or  institution,  though  it  may  happen 
to  have  the  authority  of  the  highest  antiquity  to  recommend  its 
Acceptance.  This  spirit  of  investigation  has  no  limits.  It  embimces 
every  subject, — ^as  well  the  ordinary  matters  of  daily  life  as  the 
more  abstruse  ones  of  metaphysics.  Nor  do  religion  and  the  foroM 
of  public  worship  escape  its  universal  sweep.  No  age  hak  been  so 
prolific  in  religious  bickerings  and  controversial  works.  The  two 
earlier  volumes  of  Colenso^s  investigations  on  the  Pentateuch,  as  the 
"  Literary  Notes  '*  in  this  Magazine  for  last  month  inform  ua,  hava 

Produced  no  fewer  than  seventy -five  controversial  publicationa. 
Lud  even  this  debate  has  its  origin  in  these  books  and  the  inquiries 
they  have  occasioned.  It  should  be  wished  that  they  will  produee 
unity  in  our  opinions,  and  gather  us  together  into  one  flock  and 
under  one  Shepherd,  but  many  fear  that  they  will  scatter  the  seeds 
of  dissension  still  farther.  In  this  fear  we  have  no  participation. 
Let  us  hope  that  our  own  debate  will  not  close  with  so  unsuccessful 
a  result^a  hope  which  we  may  surely  regard  as  well  founded  when 
we  remember  the  class  of  readers  whom  we  address  ;  men  seduloui 
of  truth  and  critical  in  intellect,  not  given  to  ready  acceptance  uf 


nnproyen  apinionB,  not  prone  to  prejndioe  in  faTOur  of  etftabllshed 
dogmas  unlets  reasonably  defended. 

The  ehief  t<>rm8  of  the  proposition  are  '*  forms"  and  "  worship,** 
a  right  and  full  explanation  of  which  we  will  endeavoor  to  gira 
before  proceeding  to  the  main  subject  of  the  debate ;  for  on  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  these  terms  the  force  of  our  arguments 
will  depend.  Form,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  used  for  the  manner  of 
being  or  doing  a  thing  according  to  rules ;  but  this  is  not  exactly 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  nsed  here,  nor  does  this  definition 
oonvey  its  full  meaning.  It  mesAS,  we  think,  ihe  modes  iu  which 
worslup  is  conducted,  so  long  as  these  modes  express  the  feeling  of 
the  worshipper,  but  no  longer.  Surely  we  are  not  to  take  it  as 
signifying  more  than  this.  It  cannot  be  that  it  embraces  all  that 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  worshipper  while  in  the  house  of  God, 
for  then  the  field  of  discussion  would  be  boundless.  Many  are  the 
ways  by  which  the  worshipper  might  be  occupied;  such,  for 
instance,  as  reading  the  Scriptures,  Hstening  to  the  sermon,  and 
similar  others.  Sucn  acts  as  tnese  cannot  be  called  forms  of  wor- 
ship ;  or  else  the  infidel  in  his  closet,  or  the  vilest  scoffer,  may  be 
worshippers.  Worship  is  something  more  than  mere  forms,  which 
are  but  the  outer  vestments  in  which  religious  feelings  manifest 
them  selves.  Besides,  all  that  occupies  the  attention  of  the  wor^ 
ahipper  in  the  house  of  God  might  include  all  that  passes  through  his 
mina,  whether  of  a  religious  or  of  a  worldly  nature;  for  a  worshipper^ 
immedialely  that  spiritual  thoughts  give  place  to  earthly  ones,  no 
more  ceases  to  be  a  worshipper  than  a  painter  ceases  to  be  a  copyist 
immediately  on  his  tossing  aside  has  pslette  and  brushes,  or  a  bishop 
a  divine,  immediately  on  nis  lajring  aside  his  niitre  and  vestments* 
Thus  we  see  that  forms,  as  applied  in  the  ouesiion,  mean  more  the 
acts  of  the  mind  than  those  of  the  body,  tnongh  we  are  well  aware 
that  these  forms  must  have  some  expression,  and  this  expresskni 
is  found  in  prayer  and  praise,  but  not,  as  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
in  the  respective  attitudes  which  generally  accompany  them.  The 
other  term,  worship,  is  more  readily  dismissed;  indeed,  it  needs 
scarcely  an  explanation,  for  in  ordinary  usage  it  means  prayer  and 
praise.  The  school  divines,  we  believe^  divide  it  into  several  kinds  ; 
out  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do,  at  least  for  the  present.  We 
accept  and  assume  the  christian  meaning  which  we  have  just  quoted^ 

We  are  no  believers  in  modem  (so-called)  miracles ;  nor  can  we 
join  hand  iii  hand  with  those  that  prate  about  judgments  and 
visitations  on  man's  sins,  singly  and  collectively.  Tet  we  do 
believe, — and  for  this  behef  we  ha^e  the  highest  authority,  thai  ot 
our  Saviour  himself,— that  prayers  are  answered,  even  with  regard 
to  our  worldly  prosperity.  To  this  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  m 
granting  the  petitions  of  His  people,  we  ascribe  chiefly  the  incom- 
parable prosperity  of  this  christian  country.  The  efiectiveness  of 
our  forms  of  worsliip  is,  we  think,  manifestly  shown  in  this  success. 
We  wish  to  draw  no  comparisons  between  this  and  other  coun- 
tries as  proofs  of  the  assertion ;  yet  we^would  point  to  the  oircum-. 
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stance,  that  whererer  our  reli^on  (which  we  well  know  ii  more  m 
harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible)  prevails,  there  in  sore  to 
be  found  saperiority.  Many  of  our  readers,  doabtlesa,  will  reject 
this  view  as^harisaical,  and  some  few,  perhaps,  will  even  deny  that 
any  worldly  advantage  results  from  prayer.  But  surely  these 
cannot  but  allow  that  religion  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  mind, 
— in  enlarging  its  comprehension  for  spiritual  pleasure,  in  mode- 
rating its  passions,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  Its  hallowing 
influence  has  never  been  denied.  Yet  are  these  objectors  so  incon- 
sistent as  to  refuse  to  allow  that  the  moral  power  of  man  directs  hit 
actions  to  a  considerable  extent;  that  it  adds  an  earnestness  and 
didinterestedness  to  his  thoughts  and  actions,  which  have  been  the 
means  of  benefiting  man  not  more  in  spiritual  matters  than  in  worldlj 
ones  P  No,  it  cannot  be  that  any  educated  being  will  refuse  it  this 
especial  power.  How,  then,  can  he  escape  the  necessary  conse- 
auence, — that  it  influences  and  directs  our  actions,  and  thereby  pro- 
duces a  beneficial  result  in  the  worldlr  prosperi^  of  man  P 

We  could  add  the  opinions  of  numberless  divines  and  others,  in 
testimony  of  our  assertions,  not  only  respecting  the  power  of  religion, 
but  also  of  the  excellency  of  its  forms,  b^  means  of  which  it  finds 
expression ;  but  these  cannot  be  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  such 
a  Magazine  as  this. 

Worship,  we  have  said,  consists  in  prayer  and  praise.  It  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  debate,  whether 
these  are  more  properly  performed  by  preconcerted  forms  or 
liturgies,  or  by  extemporaneous  addresses  to  the  Almighty.  Both 
have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages;  but  neither  nas  been 
proscribed  by  the  sacred  writers  as  qpposed  to  the  other.  Our 
opinion  is,  that  the  form  which  is  adopted  in  the  English  Church, 
and  which  is  generally  followed  in  the  dissenting  churches  and 
chapels — the  liturgical  form, — is  the  more  efiecti ve.  For  i t  prerents 
the  absurd,  extrayagant,  or  impious  addresses  to  Grod,  which 
folly  or  fanaticism  is  always  in  danger  of  producing.  It  affords, 
too,  the  congregations  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  prayers, 
which  they  cannot  well  do,  ir  indeed  at  all,  when  the  prayers  are 
extemporaneous;  for  before  the  congregation  can  consider  and 
asfient  to  what  is  uttered,  their  attention  is  called  away  by  that 
which  immediately  succeeds.  Besides,  in  extemporaneous  addresses 
the  clergyman  is  solely  responsible  for  them, — for  their  matter  and 
composition — on  both  of  wnich  he  would  most  prolmbly,  to  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  his  congregation,  bestow  that  labour  and  rhetoric 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  fervour  of  contrite  prayer. 

We  will  now  examine  the  article  signed  M.  H.,  and  we  trust  to 
show  that  this  gentleman's  arguments  are  not  so  oonyincing  as  at 
first  sight  they  appear.  The  definitions  which  he  starts  with  are  not 
strictly  correct.  We  may  say,  without  egotism,  that  those  given 
by  "Adam  Bede"  and  ourself  are  more  logical,  and  cannot  but 
find  readier  acceptance  on  the  part  of  our  readers.  We  cannot  see 
what  instruction  caa  posaibly^  have  to  do  wit^  wonlup.    Instnio- 
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tion  is  no  element  in  wonhip ;  or  a  Bchoolmaster  would  necessarily 
possees  more  of  that  element  than  others,  though  he  should  be  the 
most  impious  of  men.  Tbe  explanation  is  too  vague  and  general* 
It  seems,  and  the  rest  of  his  paper  distinctly  shows,  that  he  has 
made  worehij)  depend  chiefly  on  the  conduct,  and  not,  as  it  eTidently 
does,  on  the  inward  feelintrs.  He  then  attacks  our  forms,  and  tells 
ns  that  the  adjustment  of  the  various  parts  that  go  to  make  worship 
is  not  proportionate.  This  is  questionable.  While^  one  would 
assert  it.  another  would  deny  it.  Opinions  are  various.  Some 
may  prefer,  or  think  that  one  part  of  worship  ought  to  predominate ; 
others  hold  just  the  opposite  view,  and  maintain  that  another  part 
should.  An  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  Church  service  would 
create  a  great  dissension,  as  would  any  alteration,  in  fact,  of  the 
less  objectionable  part  of  the  service. 

The  long  account  which  follows,— we  were  almost  saying  digres* 
sion, — on  prayer  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  proof  of  the 
side  M.  H.  has  taken;  so  we  omit  any  remark,  in  passing, 
thoueh,  we  win  notice  his  short-sightedness  and  singular  tendency 
to  take  words  as  they  stand,  rather  than  the  meaning  they  convey. 
"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,"  he  says  is  mockery  with  a  formula 
before  us.    Can  M.  H.  soberly  think  this  is  a  reouest  for  God  to 

gat  prayer  into  our  mouths,  and  not  the  spirit  or  prayer  into  our 
earts  P  Taken  literally,  "  teach  us  to  pray  *'  would  not  have  the 
meaning  M.  H.  attfushes  to  it.  A  prayer  is  not  the  mere  expression 
of  words.  Nor  is  to  ijray  merely  to  utter  words.  Let  him  refer 
eyen  to  his  own  definition,  as  given  in  his  article,  and  he  will  find 
an  inconsistency  that  will  be  ludicrous  to  himself  as  well  as  his 
readers.  Then,  on  page  23,  M.  H.  begins  a  dissertation  on  the 
proper  attitudes  to  be  taken  while  engaged  in  prayer  (which,  how- 
ever much  may  be  said  in  opposition,  we,  as  Churchmen,  do  not 
wish  to  see  despised,  though  we  cannot  think  them  so  important  as 
he  has  endeavoured  to  inculcate),  a  dissertation  which  comes  under 
the  same  objections  as  a  former  part  of  M.  H.'s  paper,  that  of  being 
foreign  to  the  question. 

"yve  started  with  saying  that  the  forms  of  worship,  being  the  plans 
adopted  by  ourselves,  must  necessarily  partake,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  imperfectness  which  always  characterizes  human  works.  And 
now,  at  the  end  of  our  article,  we  irould  not  be  so  inconsistent  as  to 
claim  more  than  this ;  yet  we  would  ask,  and  to  do  so  we  would 
descend  to  the  definition  M.  H.  has  given  to  the  terms  in  which  the 

gaestion  is  stated.  What  renders  these  forms  ineffective,  that  could 
e  altered  without  materially  afiectinj^  the  whole  P  In  a  recent 
criticism  on  our  Poet  Laureate,  the  critic  affirmed  that  any  change 
or  alteration  of  even  a  single  word  in  one  of  his  poems  could  not 
be  done  without  serious  injury  to  the  force  or  rhytnm  of  the  whole 
piece.  This,  too,  we  are  sure  our  innovators  on  forms  that  have 
stood  so  many  years,  and  have  met  with  the  approval  of  thousands, 
would  find  on  meddHng  with  this  more  important  structure. 

Elpisticos. 
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OuB  first  article  was  devoted  to  a  reriew  of  the  fomis  of  i>raycr 
in  use  in  British  places  of  worship :  in  this  it  is  onr  intention  to 
show  that  the  mooes  in  which  christian  psalmodY  is  conducted,  and 
the  manner  in  which  instruction  is  conrejed,  aefeat  or  nentralize 
the  design  of  praise  and  preaching. 

The  prominence  given  to  praue  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
affords  a  clesr  idea  of  the  usefulness  and  aoceptableness  of  psalmody 
in  divine  worship.  The  only  enj[oTment  anticipated  by  onr  Lord  in 
the  vale  of  sorrows,  through  which  His  path  lay  to  tbe  mediatorial 
tjirone,  was  participation  in  the  aongs  of  His  people — **  I  will  declare 
Thy  name  unto  My  brethren ;  in  the  midst  of  tne  church  will  I  tiva 
praise  unto  Thee."  The  **firuit  of  our  lips  "  is  shown  by  an  apostle 
to  be  musical  sacrifices,  as  exhilarating  to  worshippers  as,  throu|(h 
Christ,  they  are  acceptable  to  6od.  Tl^nksgiving  is  the  only  return 
man  can  make  to  his  munificent  Benefactor. 

Psidmody  is  a  means  of  jgrace.  It  stills  the  tumults  of  the  |>a8- 
lions ;  tranquillizes  the  mind  s  is  a  preparation  for  contemplating 
the  divine  perfections,  and  for  the  reception  of  the  impressions  which 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  is  intended  to  produce.  With  the 
niind  constantly  affected  by  sensuous  influences,  man  requires 
something  to  rouse  hie  spiritual  susceptibility.  To  move  the  afi*ec- 
tions,  to  awe  into  veneration,  to  "  cast  soft  and  noble  hints  into  the 
soul,"  nothing,  cu  a  means,  is  more  adapted  than  wdl-conducted 
psalmody. 

The  fTew  Testament  encourages  it  as  of  pre-eminently  socisl 
tendency.  To  be  "  filled  with  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  ourselves  in 
psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs ;  singing  ana  making  melody 
in  our  hearts  to  the  Lord,"  is  one  of  the  precepts  of  Chnatianltj. 
Allusion  is  made  in  the  same  passage  to  those  who.  \>j  animal 
stimulants,  excite  their  spirits,  and  give  vent  to  their  merriment  in 
ribald  and  licentious  songs  $  but  if  any  Christian  is  "  merry,  let  hira 
sing  psalms."  If  any  man  wants  healthv  excitement,  let  him,  the 
apostle  enjoins,  *'  be  filled  with  the  Spirit. '  To  prepare  themselves 
for  divine  communications,  holy  men  of  God  placed  themseira 
under  the  influence  of  music.  David  and  his  harp  were  almost 
inseparable  companions ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the 
extent  to  which  that  Psalmist  still  trains  the  human  heart  to  devo- 
tion. If  we  are  to  glorify  God  "  in  body  and  spirit,"  it  is  legitimate 
as  well  as  natural  to  awaken  our  susceptibihty  to  the  power  of 
musical  sounds. 

The  apostolic  precept — to  "  make  melody  in  our  hearts  unto  the 
Ivord,"  snows  that  it  is  justifiable  to  make  praise  to  God  a  pieasurabU 
exercise  to  the  worshipper.  From  the  words,  "  speaking  unto  your- 
selves in  psalms,  and  nymns,  and  spiritual  sonss/*  we  perceive  that 
Scripture  both  recognises  and  sanctions  the  influence  of  music  as  t 
means  of  grace.  As  by  example  we  are  to  "  provoke  one  another  to 
good  works,"  so  by  singing  we  are  to  **  speak  to  one  another  for 
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niTitiitl  edifieaiion.'*  It  is  more  than  a  sanction-^it  is  a  precept ; 
as  much  so  as  such  a  passage  as, "  exhort  one  another.'*  To  stimulate 
to  devotional  feelinss  hy  spiritual  hymns  is  not  to  be  set  down 
amon^  things  allowiu>Ie,  out  amonj^  our  duties. 

It  IS  not,  however,  to  be  disguised,  that  of  all  the  aids  to  the 
expression  of  piety,  music  is  most  liable  to  abuse.  Incautiously 
employed,  it  is  a  source  ofdanper ;  judiciously  guarded,  it  is  a  source 
of  spiritual  edification.  The  danger  lies  in  singioer  for  mere  enter- 
tainment. The  difficulty  exists  in  the  constant  enort  to  convert  a 
senfuous  enjoyment  into  a  spiritual  exercise.  Its  perversion  is  a 
successful  artifice  to  steal  the  heart  from  God,  ana  rob  the  wor- 
shipper of  the  benefit  of  the  psalm  or  the  hymn. 

rTow  if  we  test  the  psalmody  of  our  places  of  worship,  we  find 
that  it  does  not,  in  its  present  state,  answer  its  divine  design. 
Some  of  the  reasons  we  proceed  to  point  out. 

The  unity  of  divine  service  does  not  receive  the  attention  it 
demands.  Hymns  and  chants  have  seldom  a  sympathetic  reference 
to  the  sermon.  From  the  spiritual  song  the  worshipper  has  often 
to  make  an  abru]^t  transition  to  the  next  branch  of  devotional  exer- 
cise. The  mind  is  taken  by  a  surpriae.  An  effort  is  required  to  re- 
sidjust  the  thonghts,  and  to  accommodate  the  feelings.  Such  an  effort 
in  disagreeable  to  a  disciplined  mind,  impossible  to  the  multitude. 
This  evil  is  aggravated  by  leaving  the  selection  of  tunes  to  the  last 
few  moments  before  the  service  commences.  Consistency  of  the 
▼ariouB  parts  requires  care  in  selection,  and  premeditation;  and  time 
for  neither  is  allowed  by  the  general  and  prevalent  indifference  to 
the  subject.  Diversity  in  the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  necessary 
element ;  but  as  things  are,  the  diversity  is  often  conAision.  The 
Tarious  parts  have  a  single,  simple  aim ;  but  they  are  not  so  con- 
ducted as  successftdly  to  blend  confession,  praise,  petition,  instruc- 
tion, into  one  edifying  and  harmonious  wnole.  The  evil  is  still 
further  aggravated  by  leaving  the  selection  of  the  melody  to  men 
who  consult  tastes  not  invariably  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
devotion ;  and  who  too  often  avail  themselves  of  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  display  their  real  or  supposed  accomplishments. 

Music  {^leases,  poetry  pleases ;  but  neither  separately  enters  into 
the  devotion  of  Uie  sanctuary.  Music  and  poetry  in  unison  can 
alone  form  a  devotional  exercise  in  social  worship.  As  discord  is 
occasioned  by  the  succesi^ion  of  certain  notes,  so  the  poetry  of  a 
psalm  may  grate  harshly  with  the  melody  of  which  it  is  mai^e  the 
unnatural  accompaniment.  A  syllable  in  language  corresponds  to 
a  note  in  music.  We  articulate  the  word,  we  intone  the  note.  The 
one  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  the  other  the  expression  of  the  emotion. 
19  ow,  if  we  listen  to  a  congregation  singing,  we  find  that,  in  general, 
the  hymn  and  the  air  are  divorced  from  each  other.  The  greater 
number  are  indulging  themselves  in  uttering  sounds,  agreeable  to 
them  if  not  to  others,  but  they  are  not  uttering  praise  toOod.  The 
rhythm  in  words,  and  the  succession  in  notes,  absorb  their  mind. 
It  ia  self-indulgence,  but  it  is  not  worship.    It  is  not  only  the  choiri 
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it  is  nearly  the  whole  congregation  that  are  singing  to  the  praiae 
and  glory  of  themselTes. 

In  a  congregation  conaisting  of  all  ages  and  classes  there  is  of 
necessity  a  great  variety  of  gifts  and  accomplishments.  The  greater 
number  are  affected  by  simple  airs ;  but  from  deficiency  of  taste  or 
of  training  are  incapable  of  either  understanding  or  appreciating 
elaborate  harmony.  As  a  musical  entertainment,  the  masses  may 
enjoy  the  performance,  which  tbey  woul4  destroy  the  moment  they 
attempted  to  swell  the  voice  of  the  performers.  In  a  place  oif 
worship  the  design  is  not  for  one  part  to  entertain  another,  but  for 
all  to  "speak  to  one  another"  m  the  spiritual  musical  exercise. 
Music  should  be,  but  is  not,  selected  with  a  view  to  the  general 
wants  and  capacity.  All  who  would,  cannot  unite  in  the  service. 
Among  heavenly  choristers,  Milton  says,  "  No  one  exempt,  no  one 
but  what  could  join  melodious  part ;  such  concord  is  in  heaven." 
Such  concord  must  be  the  aim  of  those  on  whom  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  the  service  rests.  To  effect  this  union  of  all  in  a 
congregation,  vocal  rather  than  instrumental  music  must  be  encou- 
raged. The  temptation  to  listen  rather  than  to  sing  must  be 
removed.  Organs  and  choirs,  under  some  more  stringent  regula- 
tions than  exist,  may,  by  leading,  encourage,  and  by  giving  tone, 
expression,  and  time,  may  enri(£  the  psalmody  of  the  sanctuaiy. 
Afl  things  are  managed,  tnere  can  be  no  question  but  that  instra- 
mental  accompaniments  oppress  and  stifle  the  songs  of  the  sanctuaiy, 
discourage  some,  and  induce  in  others  absolute  indifference  to  one 
of  the  most  spiritually  healthy  and  delightful  exercises  of  public 
worship. 

The  use  of  several  books  is  a  source  of  distraction  to  the  regular 
attendant  as  well  as  visitors.  Uniformity  in  a  denomination  maybe 
difficult ;  in  some  denominations  perhaps  impossible ;  but  a  multi- 
plicity of  hymn-books,  psalters,  and  chants  in  a  particular  congre- 
gation is  a  remediable  evil.  Different  versions  of  the  same  hynm, 
the  omission  in  one  edition  of  verses  found  in  another,  and  varia- 
tions in  tune  books  published  for  the  special  use  of  particolir 
places  of  worship,  are  all  obstacles  to  the  efficiency  of  psalmody. 

We  notice,  in  closing  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  evil 
practice  of  breaking  up  a  psalm  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
verses,  and  in  some  places  into  twice  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
verses.  The  practice  of  *'  giving  out  verses, '  or  two  lines  at  a 
time,  has  survived  the  necessity  in  which  it  originated.  When  the 
few  could  read,  and  the  many  were  illiterate,  there  was  some  sense 
in  the  practice.  When  books  were  few  and  expensive,  there  wsa 
some  excuse  for  the  custom.  But  blindly  to  follow  a  habit  now 
simpl/  an  encouragement  to  indolence,  and  an  obstruction  to 
efficient  singing,  has  no  plea  in  justification. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  capability  of  a  perfected  system  of 
spiritual  worship  to  give  full  scope  to  ever^  faculty  and  sanctified 
passion  in  man,  with  what  intensity  of  desire  should  we  pray,—* 
"  Thy  kingdom  come  I"    When  we  compare  the  actual  with  tae  pes- 
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•ible  in  our  religious  exercises,  how  great  is  our  impatience  with, 
that  indifiereoce,  neglect,  and  prejudice  which  interferes  with 
the  design  of  social  worship  to  malce  the  sanctuar^r  a  forefihadow  of 
heaven,  and  a  derout  life  tne  earnest  of  a  blissful  immortality  I 

From  such  delightful  anticipations  we  muit  again  revert  to  the 
causes  of  inefficiency  in  existing  modes  of  worship.  After  the  above 
review,  there  remain  but  the  modes  in  which  pulpit  ministrations 
are  conducted.  They  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  the 
reading  and  the  exposition  of  Grod*s  word. 

A  perfunctory  discharge  of  ministerial  duties  is  one  of  the  defects 
of  which  we  have  to  complain.  As  in  prayer  there  is  a  lack  aS 
fervour,  so  in  reading  the  Scriptures  there  is  a  sad  absence  of  reve* 
rence.  Evading  as  if  careless,  indolent,  or  impatient  to  complete 
a  task,  destroys  respect,  and  undermines,  by  insensible  degrees,  all 
reverence  for  the  Bible  in  the  congregation. 

In  church  the  Bible  is  read  in  course,  as  if  because  that  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  God's  word,  therefore  every  jnart  of  it  was  designed  for 
public  worship.  Genealogical  tables,  Canticles,  Leviticus,  in  fine 
every  portion  is  related  to  every  other ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
God  designed  that  every  portion  of  His  word  should  be  read  through 
in  the  pulpit.  At  chapel,  again,  a  meagre  selection,  according  to 
the  taste  or  the  indolence  of  the  minister,  practically  banishes  a  large 
part  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  sanctuary.  Passages  are  read  from 
the  pulpit,  and  not  understood,  or  misunderstood,  in  the  pew. 
Without  note  or  comment,  certain  portions  of  God's  word  are 
meaningless  to  a  miscellaneous  congregation.  Domestics  and  child- 
ren»  and  in  too  many  cases  adults,  whose  youth  was  uncultured, 
or  whose  present  occupation  prevents  personal  or  private  studies, 
hear  words  to  which  they  attach  no  intelligible  idea.  Justification, 
Bancti6cation,  resignation,  and  many  other  words  not  of  Saxon 
origin,  we  know,  by  repeated  inquiry,  convey  no  meaning  to  the 
poor  and  illiterate;  and  no  clear  idea  to  others  more  favoured. 
To  hear,  sabbath  afler  sabbath,  what  is  unintelligible,  is  to  acquire 
habits  unfavourable  to  what  we  do  or  could  understand.  To  reply, 
that  Sunday  schools  and  Bible  classes  will  create  a  revolution  in 
this  respect,  is  to  meet  a  fact  by  a  supposition,  and  in  the  mean- 
while to  yield  the  position  we  occupy.  We  are  not  discussing  the 
question  whether  the  modes  in  existence  will  become  efficient,  but 
whether  they  are  efiective ;  and  as  in  prayer  and  psalmody,  so  in 
the  modes  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  we  find  serious  defects. 

To  make  man  a  sincere,  consistent,  intelligent,  and  happy  wor- 
shipper, is  the  design  of  the  didactic  element  in  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  Preaching,  as  we  remarked  in  the  former  article,  has 
no  oart  m  public  worship,  if  this  is  not  its  designed  tendency.  If 
we  look  upon  the  efiect  of  sermons  on  the  preacher  and  his  flock, 
we  have  some  grave  objections  to  urge. 

In  chapel,  we  comj^lain  of  an  unbecoming  familiarity  of  tone ;  in 
church,  of  a  patroniainff  air  in  the  preacher.  The  constant  habit  of 
discussing  the  most  awiul  subjects,  of  dissecting  texts,  and  of  treat- 
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in^  on  the  attxibntes  of  God  Almtghfy,  ahows  itself  injuriously  in 
not  a  few  of  oar  pulpits.  Always  teaohing,  the  air  of  a  teacher 
sopersedes  the  humility  of  the  worshipper.  His  own  relation  to 
Grod  is  OTerlooked  by  exolnsiye  regard  to  his  relation  to  the  taoghi 
fie  studies  to  instruct,  and  loses  the  power  by  insensibly  ceasinp^  to 

fraettse  what,  as  a  minister,  he  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  learned, 
lowever  unconscious  of  the  deteriorating  process  he  has  under- 
gone, it  is  felt  by  those  who  could  not  describe  it.  F^m  the  pulpit 
tne  pew  is  infected,  and  its  rainintrations  become  Tneffective.  The 
onl^  remedy  that  suggests  itself  to  us,  is  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  minister  might  be  enabled  to  see  himself  as  others  see 
him.  He  should  place  himself  as  hearer  of  a  fellow  minister  to  be 
struck  with  that  in  others  which  does  not  strike  him  in  his  own 
ministrations.  An  honest  and  candid  mind  would  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  self-applications. 

"  Places  of  worship  '*  is  the  usual  phrase  deseriptiye  of  churches 
and  chapels.  It  corresponds  with  the  "  House  of  Prayer  for  all 
people,'  a  name  and  description  of  the  Temple  to  which  Christ  gare 

Erominence.  Christianity  admits  of  more  enlightenment,  but  not  of 
S88  derotion  than  Judaism.  In  putting  an  end  to  the  Leritieal 
priesthood,  our  Lord  designed  to  make  his  people  all  **  priests  unto 
God."  The  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  economy  have  ceased,  that 
Christians  may  offer  up  better  and  "  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable 
to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ."  The  Papist  dreads  light,  and  his  ser- 
mons afford  no  more  instruction  than  is  compatible  with  the  maxiai 
— "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion."  His  "  religious  lights"  to 
be  safe,  must  be  "  dim."  If  the  Protestant  dreads  such  darkness, 
it  is  not  that  light  in  the  head  should  be  the  substitute  for  warmth 
in  the  heart.  Yet 'instruction  has  become  the  primary,  and  dero- 
tion the  secondary  object  of  both  minister  and  flock.  At  church  the 
TMiinister  peffartM  the  service :  at  chapel  the  minister,  who  takes  the 
devotional  part,  is  said  to  inirodues  the  service ;  that  is,  he  announ- 
ces hymns,  reads  the  Scriptures,  offers  prayers  preparatory  to 
preaching  by  a  colleague  on  the  occasion.  Thus  the  pulpit,  not  the 
sanctuary,  is  the  great  attraction.  The  oeople  go  to  near  a  popular, 
at  least  a  favourite  declaimer,  rather  tnan  to  worahip  God.  As 
they  hear  or  say  prayers  at  church  rather  than  sing ;  as  they  listen 
to  sounds  at  church  and  chapel,  rather  than  unite  in  praise ;  so  the 
congregations  sit  under  the  nul^it  more  for  intellectual  entertain- 
ment tnan  for  spiritual  edincation.  Criticism  rather  than  self- 
application,  fault-finding  rather  than  confession  of  sins,  to  be 
pleased  rather  than  to  mourn,  to  applaud  man  rather  than  adore 
God»  are  habits  which  convert  congregations  into  audienees.  The 
tastes  of  the  age  are  said  to  be  intellectual,  but  the  aspect  of  the 
times  can  scarcely  be  called  devotional.  Hence  the  erv  for  rerival 
meeting^s,  and  re  rival  preachers.  Hence  the  carefully  selected 
deputations  to  elicit  contributions  for  our  great  and  nob(e  societies, 
by  a  spasmodic  effort,  which  principle  and  generosity  have  not 
drawn  forth  under  the  stated  ministry. 
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The  reaction  of  popular  sentimenU  upon  the  ministry  is  baneful. 
Doubtle»8  denominational  rivab-y  or  emulation  has  induced  the 
taste  for  what  is  termed  "a  high  order  of  preaching."  Having 
induced,  or  at  least  yielded  to  the  desire,  the  minister  has  to  ex- 
haust his  energies  to  Keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand.  He  has 
but  little  lime  for  the  cure  of  souls,  whicn,  though  the  most  difficult 
of  pastoral  functions,  is  in  the  church  left  to  the  novice  and  the 
pedant  from  the  university  ;  which,  though  the  more  honourable  of 
Ais  duties,  is  in  dissenting  bodies  left  to  class  leaders,  deacons,  and 
Tiaitors.  Pastoral  duties  are  neglected,  for  the  more  gratifying 
passion  of  deelamatioa.  Week-niffht  services  are  reduced  to  one ; 
and  of  the  two  or  three  of  a  less  eiuightened  age,  the  prayer  meetinj^ 
ia  given  up  for  the  lecture.  In  excuse,  the  minister  announces  hia 
mission  to  be  preaching.  Literary  and  philosophical  institutes  have 
created  tastes  and  diffused  ideas  of  a  superior  order,  and  sermons 
must  be  raised  into  lectures  snd  disquisitions.  From  a  oolleetion 
of  much  sermons  is  eliminated  an  elaborate  review  of  some  work 
which  is  to  figure  in  Mudie's  registers;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
matter  composed  for  the  quarterlies  is  disguised  in  the  sermon. 
Thus,  beginning  with  the  idea  of  **  the  mission  to  preach,"  the  min- 
ister ends  with  a  place  on  the  staff  of  some  periodieal«  and  "  the 
assembly  of  the  saints"  becomes  the  critical  and  learned  audience  of 
our  day.  Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  giving  the  didactic  element 
prominence  over  tlie  devotional.  We  need  light,  but  we  cannot 
aispense  with  warmth.  We  require  illumination,  but  not  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  sanctification.  If  we  are  to  realize  the  promise—**  Wher- 
ever two  or  three  are  assembled  together,  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
them,"  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that  we  meet  *'  in  His  name." 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ; 
"but,  by  trusting  to  *'  the  wisdom  of  words,"  we  are  making  it  **  of 
none  effect."  It  was  foolishness  to  the  learned  Greek,  it  was 
foolishness  to  the  bigots  of  Judea,  and  it  may  be  made  foolishness 
to  the  Christian.  This  is  an  age  in  which  Carlyle,  with  innumer- 
able followers,  speaks  of  journalists  as  the  '*  true  kings  and  clergy," 
and.  sa^B  that  *'  henceforth  hisLoriaos  must  write  not  of  Bourbon 
dynasties,  of  Tudors  and  Hapsburgs,  but  of  staniped  broadsheet 
dynasties."  This,  therefore,  is  an  age  in  which,  if^ heaven  grants 
them  wisdom,  the  ministry  must  not  lose  confidence  in  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  pulpit^  nor  abandon  this  high  vantsee  ground  for 
literary  and  intellectual  weapons.  This  is  an  age  \viien  Plvmouth 
Brethrenidm,  incorrigible  unaer  a  puccession  of  humiliating  failures, 
seeks  persistently  to  introduce  a  disastroua  dry  rot  into  all  our 
time-honoured  systems  and  organizations,  to  exchange  experience 
for  empiricism,  and  to  let  fanaticism  run  riot  in  our  cnurches.  To 
oppose  their  attempts  to  inaugurate  a  destructive  revolution,  we  ask, 
and  sh^  ask  again,  for  salutary  reforms,  that  the  lifeless  formality 
of  our  exi«ting  modes  of  worship  may  give  way  to  the  power  of 
prayer,  and  the  **  Beauty  of  Holiness."  11.  H. 
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IS  THE  PULPIT  OR  THE  PBESS  MORE  POTENT  IN 

THE  PRESENT  DAYP 

THB  PULPIT. — II. 

Thb  pulpit  and  the  press  in  their  potency,  or  power  for  good  and 

Into  ^e  fierce  conflict  of  debate,  for  thine  instmction,  O  reader, 

are  brought, 
That  thou  mightest  judge  on  which  to  lean  in  the  trying  hours  of 

thy  life ; 
On  which  to  rely  when  cares  and  sorrows  heavily  on  thy  soul  may 

press ; 
When  ioys  and  delights  raise  thy  spirit  to  the  heaven  of  hearens. 
For  wnich  thou  dost  pant  in  thy  wearisome  search  for  happineas 

and  peace. 
Do  thou  weigh  the  matter  well,  for  much  it  affects  thy  well*being 
In  this  short  hour  of  thy  labour,  'midst  errors,  ignorances,  and  sins. 
And  in  that  bright  world  of  spirits  towards  which  thou  dost  journey 
With  the  ardour  and  perseverance  of  the  wanderer  wearied  m  ai^^ht 

of  his  home. 

In  passing  judgrment,  do  thou  first  rif^btly  weigh  and  deliberate  ^ 
In  thine  own  mind,  that  thou  mayst  wisely  and  truthfully  determine, 
According  to  knowledge,  and  the  dictates  of  a  pure  cooscienoe, 
Which  is  true  from  the  false,  the  right  from  the  wrong ; 
Let  thy  mind  be  first  directed,  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the 

pulpit ; 
Consider  thou  the  message  it  delivers,  by  Whom  it  is  sent. 
To  whom  it  is  sent,  and  the  weighty  reasons  which  could  Deity 

iofluence, 
To  send  at  so  great  a  cost  His  message  of  love  to  sinning  man, 
Even  the  gift  of  His  only  begotten,  to  bleed  and  die  for  the  rebel. 
That  man,  the  sinner,  from  the  dust  might  be  raised  to  sit  on  a 

throne. 

To  contemplate  the  great  theme  the  pulpit  has  to  publish  to  the 

world 
Demands  a  life  more  extended  than  the  great  patriarch  of  old 
Could  boast  in  that  green  and  vigorous  youth  of  the  world ; 
Poor,  then,  are  our  efforts,  yet  sufficient  are  they  to  guide  ua, 
If  prayerfully  and  truly  we  seek  for  wise  direction 
At  the  fount  of  all  truth,  the  word  of  the  holy  God, 
Or  search  our  own  hearts,  to  learn  our  wants  and  our  wishes, 
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As    our  lieaTenly  aspirations,  dogged  and   trammelled   by  the 

seQeuons, 
Which  burdens  the  wings  of  onr  spirit  when  heavenward  we  rise, 
To  look  for  our  GK>d,  and  the  mansions  of  bliss  prepared  as  our 

home. 

The  message  which  the  pulpit  brings  to  us  on  our  pilgrimage 

Tells  of  oar  sinfulness  by  nature  in  will,  word,  and  work, 

Complete  in  its  unirersality  as  including  all  men, 

UniTersal  in  its  completeness,  writing  guilty  on  each  man, 

In  every  wish,  word,  and  work,  on  each  thought,   feeling,  and 

affection, 
Whether  dormant  in  the  soul  of  man,  or  willed  into  action. 
To  tear  asunder  earthly  ties  in  the  throes  of  contention. 
Such  is  the  burden  of  its  theme,  O  child  of  sin  and  sorrow  1 
Ab  it  biHg  thee  come  to-day,  nor  delay  till  to-morrow. 
To  try  the  cleansing  power  of  a  Sayiour's  undying  love. 

It  shows  thee  that  by  penitence  and  godly  sorrow  for  misdeeds 
That  are  past,  thou  mayst  have  pardon,  with  strength  for  the 

future 
To  contend  against  the  source  and  springs  of  evil  in  thine  own 

heart. 
To  resist  the  temptations  which  allure,  the  dangers  which  assail 

thee 
As  through  this  Vanity  Fair  thou  carelessly  dost  wander  along. 
But  first  and  foremost,  thy  penitence  must  be  sprinkled  and  purged 
Prom  selfishness  and  sin  by  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ, 
Applied  by  faith,  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  to  thy  soul, 
Tne  Spirit  working  in  thee  to  will  and  to  do  all  good 
And  holy  things,  which  thy  future  progress  in  holiness  may  need. 

It  awakes  thee  from  thy  lethargy,  and  from  sinful  doubt, 
To  activity  in  all  goodness  and  duty  in  the  spirit  of  love  ; 
Frees  the  soul  from  envy  and  hate ;  it  fills  thine  heart  with  delight 
In  all  others'  good,  wherein  thou  canst  share  with  joy  and  rejoicing; 
It  destroys  thy  taste  for  sinful  pleasure,  and  gives  thee  purest  bliss. 
The  nectar  from  heaven,  with  divinest  ambrosian  sweets, 
That  thou  mayest  with  joy  run  thy  race,  and  win  thy  crown. 
Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  be  proclaimed  the  proud  victor, 
Wuo  through  tribulation  and  trial  hath  faithfully  endured 
To  Hie  end,  whose  reward  the  gift  of  eternal  life  is  decreed. 

Men  value,  yea,  reverence,  the  message  and  embassy  of  earthly 

potentates ; 
To  the  messengers  high  honour  is  accorded,  and  to  their  burden 
Is  given  joyful  and  ready  obedience,  in  true  fealty. 
How  much  more,  then,  shouldst  thou  give  reverence  and  fealty 
To  the  ambassadors  of  €K>d,  in  their  truthful  delivery 
Of  the  message  of  love  which  His  loving  heart  hath  remitted 
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To  the  periflhiiig  soul  of  man,  BtrasgliDg  for  the  light  of  fife. 

The  Sender — God  Omnipotent,  from  Hie  throne  of  glory  He 

fiends; 
HiB  Word — ^in  the  light  of  Divine  effolMMe  iadked-— 
The  Father's  love — Jean's  grace — the  Holy  Spirit's  fayonr. 

The  great  Sternal,  in  His  merey*  invites  erring,  sinful  man 
To  accept  the  OTertures  of  His  mercy ;  to  be  saved 
From  sin  and  death,  and  all  the  dire  oonsequenoee  of  woe 
Brought  into  this  world  by  that  great  aet  of  guilt  amid  Bden's 

Bweeta 
Into  which  our  first  parents  fell  by  the  tempter's  art  and  goil*-^ 
To  discomfit  that  arcn.-betraver»  that  prince  of  deceivers — 
To  rescue  beguiled  man,  and  exalt  him  to  heaveidy  bliss -^ 
To  bring  glory  to  the  Trinity-— smeh  was  the  divine  will. 
"  Let  us  reason  together,'*  that  man,  made  in  our  image. 
May  not  be  defaced  from-  his  loveliness,  but  prepaned  for 


Contrast,  then,  O  reader,  the  missrion  of  the  prpss,  in  its  glory. 
With  its  divine  counterpart,  the  pulpit,  in  its  grand  simpliei^ ; 
Then  think,  if  thou  canst,  that  this  is  the  less,  or  the  greater  that. 
In  power,  potency,  plenitude,  pathos,  or  permanency. 
For  good,  both  in  this  world  of  time,  or  that  eternity  to  come. 
If  thou  weiehest  well  and  truly,  between  the  greater  and  the  leea. 
Thou  must  true  deliverance  make  for  the  majesty  of  truth— 
For  the  pulpit,  its  mission,  its  message,  its  hearers,  and  its  aims. 
In  preference  to  the  fleeting  aims  and  ends,  the  subject  and  reanlta 
Of  the  press  of  the  present,  in  its  fullest  capabilities. 

Adam  Bbi>b. 

ths  pbs88. — ii. 

Iir  order  fully  to  apprehend  the  import  of  the  question  uadar 
debate,  we  should  first  distinctly  define  and  understand  what  it 
includes, — "  Is  the  Pulpit  or  the  Press  more  potent  in  the  preaeat 
day  P  "  Here  we  have  two  great  means  of  education  contrasted. 
In  the  former  we  include  i3l  oral  teaching  directed  to  adolta, 
whether  in  the  form  of  sermons  in  places  of  religious  worship,  or 
lectures  on  various  subjects  at  other  places,  and  not  merelv  the 
peculiar  doctrinal  instruction  of  the  pulpit  proper  to  the  saboatli. 
Dj  t)iepres4  will  be  readily  understood  all  printed  matter,  whether 
in  the  form  of  the  ponderous  folio,  or  the  tin^  pamphlet  i  the  dailr 
newspaper,  or  the  periodical  magazine ;  the  imposing  **  quarterly, ' 
or  the  less  pretendmg  monthly  Conirovernalisi, 

In  advocating  the  claims  of  the  press,  we  would  not  be  understood 
as  thereby  underrating  the  value  and  importance  of  the  pulpit  proper, 
or  of  the  theme  that  it  is  specially  devoted  to  promulgate.  As  u 
means  of  promoting  our  moral  and  spiritual  growth,  it  may  very 
properly  be  allowed  to  have  no  superior ;  but,  as  we  understand  this 
question,  it  does  not  ask  which  teaches  the  moat  important  tmtlu^ 
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or  which  teaches  the  moat  truth,  or  even  which  does  the  mont  good, 
but  simply  which  is  the  "more  potent  in  the  present  daj  " F  For 
good  or  for  eyil,  then,  is  not  the  question,  but  which  is  the  most 
powerful  and  iiiflueniial  at  the  present  time.  In  reference  to  ihim 
we  may  remark,  that  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  effect,  that  it  "  pleased 
God,  by  the  foolishness  or  preaching,  to  save  those  that  believe ;" 
that  is,  not  the  manner,  but  the  matter ;  it  was  the  preaching  of 
*'  Christ  crucified/'  which  was  "to  the  Jews  a  stumblingblock,  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  It  is  not  doctrine  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  discuss,  for  whatever  moral  and  religious  doctrine  may  be  taught 
from  the  pulpit,  may  also  be  taught  by  the  writer  through  the  press. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  the  pulpit  can  have  any  advan- 
tage over  the  press,  except  in  a  community  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  printint;,  and  unable  to  read  ;  for  the  words  preached  may  be 

Erintea,  and  then  each  individual  at  home,  when  the  excitement  o^ 
earing  the  living  voice  has  given  way  to  calm  thought,  may  "  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest "  what  is  written,  far  better,  and 
more  thoroughly,  than  when  under  the  magic  spell  of  an  eloquent 
speaker. 

To  the  thoughtful  man,  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  past- 
eighteen  centurie9,  they  will  appear  divided  into  three  groups : — 
^rst,  the  primitive,  or  the  early  centuries  of  comparative' 
purity  in  christian  doctrine  and  practice,  distinguished  alno  by 
earnestness  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  divine  truth ;  second,  the 
middle  ages — **  dark  ages,"  as  they  have  been  termed, — when  the 
human  mind  was  shrouded  in  superstition ;  and  third,  the  last  three 
centuries  and  a  half,  when  the  light  of  divine  truth  once  more  shone, 
and  humanity  awakened  from  its  long  intellectual  and  spiritual  sleep. 
To  such  a  one  the  band  of  Providence  will  appear  clearly  revealed 
in  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  century  preceding  the 
era  of  the  Reformation.  Thai  was  the  uprising  of  the  human  mind 
in  all  its  dignity  to  protest  against,  and  shake  off  the  thraldom  of 
priestcraft ;  but  the  former  had,  by  the  printing  of  the  Bible  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  its  consequently  increased  circulation,  mightily 
awakened  mankind  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  principles  at  issue 
in  the  struggle.  What  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  world,  humanly  speaking,  haci  not  the  invention  of 
printing  preceded  the  Reformation  P  To  our  mind,  the  ages  pre- 
ceding the  fifteenth  century  have  always  seemed,  at  best,  to  have 
enjoyed  only  twilight  in  knowledge,  and  the  appliances  by  which  it 
might  be  gained,  in  comparison  with  the  present  time.  Then,  the 
sole  means  of  conveying  Knowledge  and  instruction  was  either  oral 
instruction,  or  reading  from  manuscript — the  toilsome  labour  of  the 
copyist.  Then  a  Bible,  as  a  book,  was  really  worth  gold  ;  Wick- 
line's  Testament  was  readily  purchased  at  £2  I6s.  8d.;  about 
£45  6.<9.  8d.  of  our  money.  Kow,  the  whole  Bible  may  be  bought 
for  a  few  pence.  The  Bible,  or  a  portion  thereof,  was  the  first  book 
of  any  size  that  issued  from  the  press ;  the  Mazarin  Bible,  which  is 
variously  assigned  by  the  Cologne  Chronicle  to  1460,  and  by  con- 
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jecture  to  1452  or  1465,  bein^  generally  conRidered  the  earliest 
product  of  this  noble  art.  "  We  may  see/*  exclaims  Mr.  Hallsm, 
**  in  imagination,  this  Tenerable  and  splendid  Tolnme  leading  up  the 
crowded  myriads  of  its  followers,  and  imploring,  as  it  were,  a 
blessing  on  the  new  art,  by  dedicating  its  first  fruits  to  the  serrice 
of  Heaven."  *  Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  the  press  at  the 
present  time,  as  a  mighty  and  efficient  agent  in  cheapening  and  dif- 
fusing the  word  of  God  throughout  the  world?  One  of  the  noblest 
sights  and  greatest  triumphs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  late 
Exhibition  was  that  of  **  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  versions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  various  languages."  As  a  work  of  art.  as  a  mere 
printed  book,  translated  into  so  many  tongues,  it  was  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  human  genius ;  while  the  written  word,  being  printed  in  the 
vernacular  of  so  many  different  nations,  but  feebly  indicated  the 
vast  importance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God  in  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  human  family.  In  this  matter,  as  an  agent 
in  the  ciroulatioa  of  the  Scriptures,  we  give  the  press  the  palm  over 
the  pulpit.  In  the  pulpit  it  is  read  and  explained,  but  the  press  has 
brought  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child; 
so  that  the  South  Sea  Islander,  the  African,  the  Indian,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Esquimaux  may  each  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in 
his  native  tongue  at  litue  more  cost  than  that  paid  for  the  same 
by  an  English  child. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  great  or  good  man  never  dies.  While  he 
lives,  we  listen  with  reverence  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  we  note  his 
walk  and  his  demeanour,  and  if  we  do  not  imitate,  we  are  at  least 
unconsciously  influenced  by  his  example.  But  such  influence  is 
confined  to  a  very  limited  circle.  Only  those  who  have  known  him 
cherish  any  memory  of  what  he  was,  unless  the  press  has  embalmed 
his  words  or  his  deeds  in  its  records.  Therein  does  the  good  man, 
the  author,  the  patriot,  the  statesman,  the  discoverer  of  useful  in- 
ventions, live  again  another  life  even  in  this  world,  after  his  body 
has  returned  to  dust.  By  means  of  a  book  we  may  hold  fellowship 
with  the  past,  calling  up  before  our  mental  vision  the  forms  and 
features  of  those  who  have  taken  prominent  action  in  the  stirring 
scenes  of  history.  We  also  become  acquainted  with  their  thoiurhts, 
aspirations,  and  ambition  in  the  numerous  volumes  bequeathed  by 
departed  genius.  The  living  author  of  the  present  day  is  likewise 
under  great  obligation  to  the  press  for  the  ready  diffusion  of  his 
works,  and  the  increasing  circle  of  his  influence.  How  much  the 
fact  of  his  writings  being  extensively  known  and  read  may  stimu- 
late an  author  in  bis  labours,  we  know  not ;  but  opine  that,  when 
an  author  is  well  paid,  he  will  not  complain.  What  an  influence  the 
press  has  exerted,  and  does  still  exert  in  this  respect,  we  need  not 
stay  to  point  out,  as  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  more  extensive  the 
circulation,  the  better  wDl  its  productions  pay.  It  is  not  too  mach 
to  say,  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  that  any  one  ot 

*  **  Our  English  Bible.*    Rdigions  Tnct  Sooiety. 
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our  leading  authors  has  a  greater  number  of  readers  at  the  present 
time  than  had  all  the  writers  of  any  century  together  previous  to 
the  invention  of  printing ;  and  this  must  necessarily  have  been  so, 
both  because  of  the  very  limited  number  to  which  their  writings 
could  be  multiplied  by  the  pen,  and  the  very  few  who  possessed  the 
ability  to  read. 

Mentioning  reading,  reminds  us  that  of  our  grandfathers'  gene- 
ration bat  few,  comparatively,  were  the  number  that  could  read, 
and  fewer  still  write ;  now,  however,  it  is  the  exceptiou  to  find  a 
person  under  twenty  years  of  age  that  cannot  at  least  read,  if  not 
also  write ;  and  this  greatly  more  extensive  diffusion  of  education  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  its  sub- 
sequent improvements,  facilitating,  increasing,  and  cheapening  all 
educational  appliances.  Since  that  noble  art  dawned  upon  the 
world,  mankind  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  and  more  active 
existence ;  when,  wakeful  and  watchful  to  all  around,  it  has  pressed 
on  to  greater  perfection,  until  the  power  of  reading  and  writing, 
once  confined  to  a  few  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  is  now  slowly  but 
surely  permeating  the  masses.  Philosophers,  statesmen,  divines, 
and  Christians  of  all  ranks  (in  our  country,  at  least)  now  acknow- 
ledge the  importance  of  educating  the  people ;  and  when  they  have 
been  taut^ht  to  read,  of  providing  them  with  suitable  books  that 
shall  excite  thought  and  convey  instruction.  What  a  change  is  this 
in  the  conduct  of  the  governing  classes  now  from  that  which  ob- 
tained during  the  middle  ages  !  Then  it  was  a  crime  for  an  un- 
aathorized  person  to  teach  another  to  read,  and  the  "  ability  to  read 
English  was  enough  to  attach  to  a  common  person  a  suspicion  of 
heresy  or  Lollardism  !*'  And  what  has  brought  about  this  change? 
Simply  the  press.  It  has  triumphed  over  aU  opposition,  and  now 
stands  as  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  our  liberty.  Humanity  thus 
appears  to  have  passed  through  its  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth, 
and  to  be  reaching  forward  to  a  glorious  manhood,  attained  more 
rapidly  by  the  activity  of  a  free  press,  wherein  it  shall  assert  its 
innate  dignity,  and  its  right  to  civil  and  mental  liberty. 

The  pmpit  is  now  also  indebted  to  the  press  for  much  of  its  influ- 
ence. It  a  man  would  become  a  successful  preacher  or  lecturer,he  must 
study  the  literature  of  the  day,  or  he  will  most  certainly  fail ;  and 
this  could  not  be  done  unless  the  various  works  of  different  writers 
in  scientific  discoveries,  or  theoretical  novelties,  were  brought  within 
easy  reach  by  means  of  the  press.  The  most  favoured  preacher  of 
the  middle  ages  had  but  a  very  scanty  field  whence  to  obtain  mate- 
rials for  instruction  or  illustration,  compared  with  that  now  at  the 
command  of  all ;  while  in  their  works  many  of  our  old  divines  are, 
perhaps,  more  extensively  read  and  known  now  than  ever  they  were 
in  thenr  own.  day.  Many  Dooks  that,  but  for  the  preserving  ionuence 
of  the  press,  would  have  been  lost,  as  others  have  been,  have  ob- 
tained a  wide  circulation,  and  been  carried  throughout  the  world. 
To  take  as  an  illustration  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,   a  book  which  has 
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been  translated  into  many  langooffes,  and  next  to  the  Bible  is,  per- 
baps,  the  most  extensively  r^ul  book  in  the  world.  Would  this 
book  have  obtained  a  tithe  of  its  present  circalation,  had  there 
existed  no  printing  press,  and  every  copy  had  to  be  written  oat  by 
handP  Assuredly  not.  A  book  once  printed  and  given  to  tbie 
world  is  never  lost ;  it  enters  upon  a  xind  of  immortality,  and 
whether  we  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  it  exerts  a  great  influeooe ;  in 
the  first  place,  immediately  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  next 
upon  those  that  may  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  through  them 
omers,  and  so  on  m definitely.*  The  child  is  interested  in  his 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  even  as  in  his  Bible;  and  as  be  grows 
up,  the  influence  of  neither  upon  his  opening  mind  is  lost  when 
he  attains  maturity.  Many  books  have  been  written,  and  in 
their  day  have  created  a  ^eat  sensation  in  a  large  district  of 
country ;  but  this  could  not  nave  been  so  extensive,  nor  in  its  influ* 
ence  so  general,  complete,  and  rapid,  were  it  not  for  the  assiatance 
of  the  press.  The  most  remarkable  instance  in  our  day.  that  we 
remember,  is  Mrs.  Stowe's  book, "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'*  We  may 
also  remark  that  the  extensive  circulation  of  "  Macaulay's  History  * 
Jias  been  influenced  by  the  facility  of  printing,  and  not  menlj  by 
the  acknowledged  gifts  of  the  writer,  and  the  attractions  of  an  inter- 
esting portion  of  English  history,  which  he  has  written  out  so 
eloquently.  We  may  here  be  reminded  that  the  influence  of  the 
press  may  be  evil  by  circulating  bad  principles.  True :  but  this 
only  shows  that,  like  other  things,  it  may  be  abused,  even  as  the 
pulpit  may  be  made  the  means  of  promulgating  false  doctrines,  or 
Ticious  theories  in  science  or  morals. 

The  present  age  is  a  newspaper  and  magaxine-reading  age.  Have 
our  readers  ever  pictured  to  themselves  the  condition  of  our  ances- 
tors in  the  absence  of  so  common  a  thinff  now  as  a  newspaper? 
Before  the  press  began  its  labours,  how  uow  do  time  and  events 
appear  to  have  travelled  in  comparison  with  the  present,  and  how 
unreliable  very  often  was  the  reported  news  for  a  lengthened  period. 
We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  latter  characteristic  never 
attaches  to  the  newspaper  press  now-a-days ;  but  the  misdemeanour 
of  one  journal  in  this  respect  is  sooner  found  out  and  corrected  by 
the  watchfulness  of  its  competitors,  than  could  possibly  have  been 
the  case  in  an  age  when  there  was  no  press  to  record  and  dissemi- 
nate news  by  means  of  the  printed  sheet.  Now  almost  every  man 
takes  in  his  weekly,  and  many  their  bi-weekly  paper ;  while,  in  our 
lar^e  towns,  it  has  become  rare  to  fljid  one  in  business  not  regularly 
takmg  in  his  "  daily." 

The  circulation  of  some  of  these  journals  is  immense  individuaUv. 
The  London  Time*  averages  66,000  daily  in  ordinary  times ;  whue 

*  "The  most  wonderful  thtog  ia  the  world,  next  to  man  himaelf,  is  «  teok;  • 
little  thiag  wliioh  yoa  m^j  put  in  yoar  pocket,  and  which,  when  opened,  mpmkM  te 
the  imnoet  seal  of  man ;  which  yon  maj  carry  about  with  yon,  hnt  which  «Ui 
Keren  your  thon^rhts  and  ooodaet,  and  thas  iwaj  the  eternal  deatiBy  of  yoor 
being." — Dr.  W,  L,  Alexander, 
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on  meh  exbraordmary  ocoasionB  as  the  lato  mKoitijge  of  the 
of  Wales,  it  is  almost  doubled.  Some  of  the  proviacial  papers  also 
attain  a  large  ctroolation,  yarying  from  6,000  to  20,000  each  impres- 
sion,* daily  or  weekly,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  the  agneffate 
circulation  of  the  eleyen  hundred  and  odd  newspapers,  publisned 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be,  we  cannot  calcnlate ;  but  though 
the  yast  majority  must  circulate  a  very  limited  number  separate^, 
and  be  chieny  confined  to  their  own  indiyidual  locality,  yet,  as  many 
of  Uiose  pubushed  in  our  large  towns  and  commercial  centres  hare 
really  an  extensive  circulation,  the  total  number  must  be  rery  great. 
It  wiU  thus  be  apparent  to  all  that*,  in  this  way,  the  press  exerts  a 
mighty  influence  in  framing  public  opinion,  and  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  occurring  in  the  world,  and  this  influence 
is  constantly  goinff  on.  Ever  at  work,  the  press  labours  hard  at  its 
task  when  the  pulpit  is  silent,  a  potent  means  in  the  hand  of  man 
for  influencing  nis  fellow*men. 

Can  we  be  allowed  to  enumerate  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  oar 
mighty  newspaper  sheets?  They  furnish  for  our  criticism  and 
instruction  ample  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  The 
day  after  a  leaoing  politician  has  harangued  the  Cfommons,  sees  his 
oration  scattered  broadcast  through  the  country.  Thus,  in  the  matter 
of  mere  reporting,  as  well  as  commenting  upon  the  speeches  of  our 
senators,  tnepress  exerts  an  immense  political  influence  at  the  pre- 
sent  day.  The  leading  articles  in  our  principal  papers  are  omn 
essays  of  great  merit,  and  being  written  oy  men  of  acknowledged 
standing,  carry  a  proportionate  amount  of  influence  with  them,  orer 
and  above  that  inspired  by  the  subject  and  its  manner  of  treatment. 

The  political  is,  doubtless,  the  chief  element  in  the  make-up  of 
our  newspapers,  but  this  does  not  exhaust  its  contents.  Our  pnolic 
meetings,  social  science,  and  other  congresses,  novelties  of  discovery 
in  any  art  or  science,  are  well  noticed,  and  brought  before  the 
public  by  the  ever-ready  press.  The  proceedings  in  our  criminal 
and  civil  courts  of  law  are  also  reported,  and  doubtless  gratify 
many  readers  on  various  accounts ;  while  that  portion  of  the  paper 
devoted  to  markets,  consols,  rate  of  exchange,  railway  divioends, 
and  bank  returns,  the  greater  part  of  whion,  to  the  uninitiated, 
seems  but  a  series  of  mazy  groups  of  figures,  is  fuU  of  valuable 
meaning  to  the  merchant,  who  knows  that  but  a  slight  variation  of 
some  oithese  figures  will  usher  in  gloom  and  desolation  to  hundreds 
of  families  who  are  dependent  upon  a  fluctuating  trade. 

The  contents  of  our  magazines  are  of  a  varied  character.  Some 
are  denominational,  and  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  parti- 
cular sect  or  body.  Others  are  jgeneral,  and  aim  chiefly  at  famishing 
readable  articles,  varying  to  suit  the  tistes  of  their  patrons.  Like 
the  newspapers,  our  magazines  have  an  immense  aggregate  circu- 
lation ;  while  many  of  them,  containing  articles  of  sohd,  mtezesting 

*  As  these  fignres  are  given  frcmi  ma-nory,  not  haring  the  statistios  mt 
hand,  the  writer  woald  feel  obliged,  if  he  U  in  error,  to  any  reader  avpplying 
the  necessary  corrections  throagh  the  Editor.  * 
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matter,  are  not  so  ephemeral  in  their  nature,  bat  are  presenred,  and 
furnish  matter  for  thought  in  future  years.* 

We  argue  that  the  press  is  always  at  work ;  that  whatever  the 
pulpit  can  teach  us  may  also  be  conveyed  to  larger  audiences  by 
the  press ;  that  the  pulpit  is,  in  some  measure,  mdebted  to  tlie 
press,  while  the  latter  renders  the  former  more  efficient ;  that  the 
press,  by  reason  of  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  and  the  printed 
volume,  has  influenced  and  is  influencing  our  age  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  question  for  our  readers  to  decide  upon  is,  Which  is  the 
more  potent,  the  press,  in  all  these  varying  ways  silently  appealing  to 
the  mmd,  or  the  pulpit  and  lecture-room,  where  man  speaks  to  man  ? 
We  must  not  confound  the  means  with  the  matter;  for  whatever  doc- 
trine of  moral  or  civil  duty  the  pulpit  can  enjoin,  the  press  can  do  also. 
Which  can  do  this  most  effectively  and  powerfully  is  the  question. 

The  opener  of  the  debate  on  the  opposite  side  is  unfortunate  in 
resting  his  argument  too  much  upon  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
pulpit  proper.  Were  we  to  grant  all  he  has  advanced,  it  would  not 
vitally  affect  the  question  under  debate,  as  we  have  viewed  it.  His 
fint  question,  answered  by  himself  in  the  affirmative,  "  Does  the 
pulpit  attract  a  larger  concourse  of  people  than  the  press  P"  maybe 
dismissed  with  the  observation  that,  but  for  the  press,  very  many 
of  our  orators  would  never  be  heard  of  twenty  miles  from  their 
own  locality,  while  their  speeches,  sermons,  and  books  would  be, 
comparatively,  unread.  We  have  oflen  travelled  many  miles  to 
hear  various  eloquent  speakers,  but  before  doing  so,  we  had  not 
only  heard  of  them  by  the  ear,  but  had  read  of  them,  often  reading 
their  own  words,  either  in  the  paper,  the  magazine,  or  their  pul^ 
lished  works.  The  late  J.  A.  James  was  a  most  useful  man,  and 
his  fame  is  in  all  the  churches.  Many  who  have  never  seen  him 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  ever  he  lived  and  wrote  the  boob 
he  has  done.  We  heard  him  preach  only  once,  then  waJking 
some  miles  for  that  purpose.  Through  the  press,  his  fame  had 
reached  us  long  before.  Spurgeon,  too,  we  read  of  some  time 
before  hearing  mm,  and  at  the  present  time  the  press  is  kept  tt 
work  turning  off  his  discourses,  so  that,  vast  as  his  audiences  are, 
they  are  multiplied  still  more  by  the  press.  The  fame  of  Br. 
Caird  has  been  wafted  to  us  across  the  border  by  the  press.  We 
heard  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  course,  some  twelve  years 
ago.  The  press  will,  doubtless,  greatly  increase  the  circle  of  his 
usefulness.  Many  others,  more  or  less  distinguished,  we  have 
heard  in  either  the  pulpit  or  lecture-room ;  while  others  there  are 
whom  we  Imow  only  by  their  printed  works.  Of  such  are  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  JBrougham,  LyeQ,  Murchison,  Whately,  Whewell, 
&c.,  Slc.  As  is  our  experience,  so  we  reason  may  be  tnat  of  others ; 
and  thus,  on  the  whde,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  pulpit 
does  really  attract  the  attention  of  men  as  much  as  the  press  at 

•  Of  Good  WordM,  the  head  of  its  class,  110,000  eopies  are  eirenUtad  mootblj ; 
whOa  tha  London  JowwU,  tha  first  of  another  and  inferior  class,  has  eren  a  hipr 
circulation  than  this  uamber  waeklj. 
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the  present  day,  in  the  case  of  known  eloquent  preachers  and 
lectorers. 

The  second  query  may  he  passed  over,  as  it  is  evident  to  aU, 
honreyer  opinions  may  di^er  on  other  suhjects,  that  the  authority  of 
diyine  truth  loses  none  of  its  weight  in  the  pa^es  of  a  printed  sheet, 
nor  gains  aught,  intrinsically,  hy  being  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit. 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  the  pulpit  proper  is  chiefly 
adapted,  and  is  most  efficient ;  hut  the  circle  of  its  influence,  even  in 
this  respect,  is  rery  limited,  compared  with  the  more  numerous 
facilities  of  communication  with  the  human  mind  aflbrded  by  means 
of  the  press. 

The  third  query  is  answered  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner. 
Though  we  were  to  allow  that  the  eflects  of  the  pulpit  are  more 
sanitary,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  those  of  the  press,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  necessarily  so,  and  must  always  be  so ;  neither 
would  such  an  admission  anect  the  Question  at  issue;  for  the 
question,  "which  is  the  more  potent r"  is  rery  difierent  from 
**  which  is  the  most  beneficial  in  its  eflects  P"  It  is  true  that  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel  are  "  free  donations ;"  "  without  money  and 
without  price*'  are  they  given  to  man :  but  the  ministrations  of  the 
ptt//n7  must  be  paid  for ;  "  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
The  purchase  of  the  book  is  only  paying  for  the  labour ;  and  if  a 
preacner  or  lecturer  must  live  by  woat  he  teaches,  so  may  an  author 
Hye  by  what  he  writes,  and  a  printer,  also,  by  what  he  does  to 
communicate  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  to  the  world. 

We  have  now  done.  Our  subject  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
thoughtful  mind.  Though  awarding  the  palm  of  superiority  in 
potency  of  influence,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  press,  we  would  not 
dei>reciate  the  nobility  of  the  pulpit;  but  remembering  its  pre- 
eminent influence  in  past  afes,  and  its  importance  still,  reverence  it 
as  the  means  chosen  by  God  for  conveyiug  His  truth  to  man.  In  the 
future  we  behold,  also,  a  vastly  increasing  power  of  the  pulpit  and 
its  peculiar  doctrine  over  the  minds  of  men  beyond  any  they 
ever  formerly  possessed,  and  this  will  chiefly  be  accomplished  by 
the  labours  of  the  mighty  engine  which  God,  in  his  providence, 
provided  in  aid  of  the  Iteformation.  Like  two  brothers  of  a 
celestial  birth,  the  more  stalwart  younger  shall  support  and. 
strengthen  the  venerable  elder,  increasing  its  usefulness,  while 
both  work  together  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of  man. 
With  a  free  and  purified  press,  an  earnest  pulpit,  and  a  population 
enlightened  by  tneir  means,  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  future 
history  of  our  beloved  native  land  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the 
most  glorious  periods  of  the  past,  and,  so  far  from  Buffering,  will 
gain  by  the  contrast.  To  this  end  let  us  all  work,  each  in  his  limited 
sphere  doing  what  lies  in  his  power  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  holy,  among  those  to  whom 
our  influence  extends. 

Clbmbnt. 
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WAS    THE    CElMEAIf    WAE    JUSTIFIABLE    IN    ITS 
OEIGIN,  AND  SATISFACTOEY  IN  ITS  EESULT8? 

▲FFIKMATITB  ABTICLB. — U. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  tbis  debatei  or  at  least  in  the  com- 
mencing portion  of  it,  to  notice  any  circumstances  which  occurred 
after  the  actuiJ  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war ;  but  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  that  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  oppression, 
with  a  riew  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  those  powers  which  tiie 
policy  of  Europe  rendered  it  impracticable  to  overcome  by  a  sadden 
blow,  have  been  the  constant  aims  of  EnBsia,  as  an  empire,  since 
the  reign  of  its  great  founder. 

Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1689,  and, 
assuming  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  comatenced  his 
reign  with  a  remarkably  clear  intention,  not  only  of  deserving  this 
haughty  designation,  but  abo,  practically,  that  of  "  all  the  Turkejs." 

Tne  conquest  of  the  surrounding  states,  and  their  annexation  to 
his  empire,  by  this  Ghreat  Conqueror,  are  events  well  known  in 
history.  Still  a  notice  of  them  may  illustrate  the  Busso-European 
policy.  He  died  in  the  year  1725,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  wiooir, 
Catherine  I.  This  princess,  however,  died,  after  a  short  reign  of  two 
years,  being  succeeded  by  Catherine  II.,  who  reigned  thirty 'foury  ears, 
leaving  behind  her,  at  her  decease,  marks  of  oppression  and  cruelty ; 
having  added  to  her  dominions,  without  really  mcreasing  the  power, 
or  improving,  in  even  the  slightest  degree,  the  social  condition  of 
her  country.  She  gained,  by  intervention  between  Persia  and 
Turkey,  the  territory  of  Georgia;  and  in  1769  obtained  from 
Turkey,  by  the  aid  of  England,  various  concessions  contained  in  tke 
treatj^  of  £ainardje.  By  other  treaties  more  territory  was  obtained, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Bussians  gained  some  advantage  in  eveiy 
treaty  they  entered  into,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of 
Prutn,  from  which,  we  believe,  they  derived  no  particular  advan- 
tage; but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  shackles  pertaining  to 
almost  every  treaty  were  thrown  off,  either  when  tne  chance  of 
benefiting  by  them  occurred,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  circumstances 
showed  me  advantage  of  such  a  step. 

Having  thus  very  oriefly  endeavoured  to  point  oat  the  invariable 
practice  of  Bussian  potentates  in  straining  every  nerve  to  one  grest 
end — ^viz.,  new  acquisitions,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  reign  <^ 
Nioholaa,  who  was  the  actual  aggressor  in  the  late  Crimean  cam- 
paign. 
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Bnsria  was,  at  this  time,  as  mi^  be  easily  ima^ned  from  the  pre- 
ceding circnmstancee,  almost  without  a  pretext  for  aggression.  At 
length,  howerer,  a  dispute  arose  coneeming  the  Holy  Places,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  frince  Menschikoff,  a  man  of  low  origin,  came 
forward,  possessing  the  full  authority  of  the  Czar  to  act  in  the 
matter  as  should  seem  to  him  expedient.  This  unlimited  power 
was  actually  exercised  without  the  smallest  restraint,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  only  censure  passed  upon  him  was  on  account 
of  laxity.  Harsh  and  insulting  as  was  his  conduct  towards  the 
Turkish  Minister,  of  whose  immediate  resignation  he  was  the  sole 
cause,  and  unrelenting  as  his  extortions  in  treaty,  as  to  the  original 
demand — the  Holy  Places, — the  guarded  policy  of  the  Sultan  com- 
pletely nonplussed  him.  He,  knowing  tne  inferiority  of  his  own 
forces,  and  not  being  able  to  reckon,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
on  the  assistance  of  the  other  European  Powers,  chose  rather  to 
assent  to  the  arbitrary  conditions  of  peace  offered  by  the  Kussians, 
than  to  adopt  the  precarious  altematiye  of  war  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Busstan  Emperor  wanted  neither 
the  Holy  Places  nor  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  former  were 
useless  to  hifn ;  and  the  latter,  as  he  well  knew,  was  calculated  to 
blast  his  ambitious  desires.  He  accordingly  despatched  orders  to 
Menschikoff— than  whom  he  could  not  have  selected  a  fitter  instru- 
ment— instantly  to  make  a  demand,  to  which  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment  could  not,  with  any  possible  consistency,  accede.  This  was 
his  undoubted  object,  and  the  Minister  accordingly  despatched  a 
note  to  Kifast  Pacha,  the  foreign  secretary,  demanding  the  protec- 
torate over  the  Sultan's  Greek  subjects,  amounting  to  11,000,000. 
He  also  endeavoured  to  procure  a  secret  treaty  with  Turkey, 
stipulating  that  its  terms  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Western  Powers  ;  promising,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  those 
powers,  to  assist  the  Turks  with  an  army  of  400,000  men.  This,  as 
may  be  concluded,  was  prudently  refused  by  the  Sultan. 

The  Turkish  Government  now  saw  clearly  that  an  attempt  at 
reconciliation  was  worse  than  useless,  as  only  bringing  insult  to  and 
dishonour  upon  themselves. 

This  mocKery  of  European  power  was,  however,  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close.  On  the  5th  October,  1853,  the  Turkish  Government 
published  a  declaration  of  war  against  Bussia,  enumerating  its  chief 
causes,  and  concluding  by  stating,  that  Turkey  would  repel  the 
aggression  by  force  of  arms.  The  campaign  now  commenced  with- 
out further  delay ;  and  before  the  end  of  October  in  the  same  year, 
theBnssian  and  Turkish  armies  found  themselves  vis-h-vis  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  that  river — the  Danube, — the  interruption  of 
the  traffic  on  which  so  greatly  influenced  England  and  France  in 
their  effort  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  Czar's  ambitious  projects. 

We  trust  this  brief  review  will  not  be  considered  superfluous;  it 
has  appeared  to  vlS  necessary  to  render  our  case  complete,  showing, 
^  it  clearly  does,  the  aggressive  policy  of  Bussia,  mherited  pure 
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.  and  Tinadalterated  from  hef  greatest  emperor.  Thii,  we  sabsiit, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  circumstances  merely 
affecting  Turkey,  forms  an  ample  justification  of  the  Western 
Powers  in  the  part  they  subsequently  took  in  the  war.  But  we  will 
take  leave  of  this  for  the  present,  while  noticing  the  specified 
motives  under  which  our  GovemtieDt  acted :  and  first,  with  regard 
to  the  passage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Bussia  had  secured  to  herself  tbe 
possession  of  both  sides  of  the  river  Danube  from  its  mouth  to  a 
long  distance  upwards,  and  commercial  traffic  was  thereby  seriously 
affected.  Now,  a  conquest  of  that  division  of  Turkey  would  most 
assuredly  have  placed  sufficient  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Bussians 
to  materially  damage,  if  not  literally  extinguish,  the  right  of  way 
then  existing  up  that  river. 

This  is  most  undoubtedly  a  strong  political  reason;  but  we 
will  notice  another  more  general  in  its  nature,  and  recognized,  with 
the  exception  of  Bussia,  uiroughout  the  Continent  of  £urope ;  it  is 
the  necessity  felt  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  therein, — ^its 
well-known  object  being  to  preserve  peace  and  safety,  and  thereby 
to  promote  the  interests  of  commerce  m  those  countries. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  take  our  stand,  and  do  not 
consider  ourselves  guilty  of  presumption  when  we  submit  that  our 
case,  as  far  as  its  first  branch  at  least  is  concerned,  is  clearly  proved. 
Surely,  our  opponents  will  concede  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  if  the  stronger  is  allowed  to  oppress  the  weaker 
with  impunity,  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  those  natural 
laws  which  exist  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  or,  lastly  and  specially,  to 
destroy  those  ancient  usages  so  essential  to  the  freedom,  safety,  and 
encouragement  of  commercial  enterprise  throughout  the  world. 

Having  thus  shown  an  absolute  necessity  for  war  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances,  we  must  next  consider  how  far  its  objects 
were  attained,  and  whether  any  real  good  actually  resulted  from  it 
beyond  that  which  could  have  been  achieved  by  any  measures  short 
of  actual  war. 

If  we  were  enturely  without  information  as  to  tbe  past  history  of 
Bussia,  we  should  feel  that  we  have  before  us  a  real  difficult^  to 
contend  with,  and  our  first  thought  would  be  of  a  treaty.  J9at 
while  remembering  the  previous  effects  of  such  measures,  we  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  their  utter  uselessness.  Bussia  is  glad  to  accept  a 
treaty  when  it  is  her  only  resource, — when  she  fears  invasion  by  a 
stronger  power,  and  has  not  the  means  of  repelling  it ;  but  she  will 
not  hesitate  to  employ  it,  although  perhaps  silently  as  does  electricity 
the  copper  rod,  as  the  means  of  passing  over  a  dangerous  period  in 
security,  and  escaping,  unscathed,  those  ruptures  whicn  might 
cripple  its  power  by  their  violence.  !Knowing  this  so  well  as  we  do, 
can  we  wonder  at  the  remark  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  during  the  disens- 
sion  of  this  question  in  the  House  of  Lords, — "  I  have  no  faith  in  a 
treaty  of  that  kind  with  Bussia ;  it  woidd  not  be  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  might  be  written"?    Was  it  possible,  then,  that  any 
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treaty,  howeyer  sbrmgent  in  its  proyisions,  could  hsye  the  effect 
desired,  yiz.,  to  set  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  Kussia  P  It 
ini^ht,  it  is  true,  haye  lasted  a  short  time, — ^no  doubt  it  would;  bat 
we  did  not  want  a  mere  temporary  understanding,  but  rather  one 
obtained  by  some  means  which  should  disperse  the  cloud  then 
lowering  oyer  Turkey,  so  that  it  might  neyer  re-unite.  Clearly  but 
one  course  remained,  and  that  course  was  war, — "  War  eyen  to  the 
knife."  We  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  the  efficacy  of  a  treaty 
merely  to  describe  the  bounds  within  which  Eussia  must  thereafter 
remain,  entered  into  at  the  conclusion  of  more  substantial  measures, 
and  after  the  requisite  lesson  had  been  inculcated  by  force  of  arms  $ 
indeed,  it  is  yery  necessary,  as  calculated  to  preserye  peace,  and 
show  to  what  another  breach  of  the  same  description  must  ineyitably 
lead. 

Haying  thus  noticed  the  impracticability  of  merely  adding  to  the 
extensiye  list  of  treaties  in  this  extremity,  we  will  proceed  at 
once,  yery  briefly,  to  the  plain  question,  Was  the  Crimean  war 
satisfactory  in  its  results  P  We  haye  seen  its  objects,  yiz.,  to 
restrain  the  power  of  Bussia,  and  to  preyent  the  oppression  of  the 
Turks  by  that  country.  Haye  these  objects  been  accomplished  P 
We  haye  no  hesitation  in  giying  an  affirmatiye  answer.  The  allied 
armies  obtained  possession  of,  at  all  eyents,  the  southern  end  of  Sebas- 
topol,  from  which  position  ^reat  adyantage  accrued,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  their  success  m  this  respect  was  the  key  to  ultimate 
yictory.  Several  great  battles  were  lought  and  won  by  the  allied 
armies  during  this  campaign,  which  of  course  tended  effectually  to 
weaken  and  discourage  their  opponents ;  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to 
render  them  utterly  incapable  of  committing  any  dangerous  breach 
of  treaty  for  some  time ;  and  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  they 
may  pause  longer  on  another  occasion,  before  tliey  decide  on  giying 
sucn  free  and  unlimited  scope  to  their  ambition,  as  may  expose 
them  to  the  altematiye,  either  of  a  hopeless  war,  or  humiliating  con- 
cessions. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  haye  induced  us  to  take  an  affirmatiye 
view  of  this  subject ;  and  in  conclusion,  we  will  ask  our  opponents 
one  or  two  questions  which  we  yenture  to  submit  will  require  a 
satisfactory  elucidation  before  our  opinions  can  possibly  admit  of 
dispute.  Do  they  assert  that  Turkey  is  not  necessary  to  the 
balance  of  power  m  Europe  P  Do  they  contend  that  its  occupation 
by  Bussia  would  not  threaten  the  peace  of  the  continent,  by  the 
opportunities  it  would  afford  for  further  aggression  P  In  answer  to 
this,  we  may  refer  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Russians  in 
their  previous  inyasions  of  Turkey,  and  will  leave  our  readers  to 
imagine  the  increased  difficulty  when  drfended  by  Rustiana  instead 
of  the  far  less  warlike  Turks.  We  have  it  indeed  on  competent 
authority,  that  *' earth  could  not  afford  a  mightier  stronghold 
than  Constantinople  in  the  hands  of  such  a  nation."  And  again, 
do  our  opponents  consider  that  England  should  haye  remained 
inactiye  and  careless,  while  the  importent  passes  of  the  Dardanelles 
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and  Bosphonis  were  being  closed,  step  br  step,  from  EnropesA 
tftiffio,  and  entirely  monopolised  by  an  Eastem  despot,  and  the 
Bnssian  tbrcme  was  being  reared  on  the  rains  of  Turicey  P 

W.  H,  8. 

KXOJLTiyB  ABTICLB. — ^U. 

Well  indeed  is  it  to  ask  this  question,  now  that  we  are  enabled 
to  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  uieatre  of  the  sangninaiy  contest, 
and  are  no  longer  mored  by  exhibitions  of  pseodo-glory,  tiie 
interested  and  rampant  mouthing  of  military  men  and  speculators, 
who,  any  end  np,  mid  war  a  glonons  game.  Hallo !  here  is  a  p^u?e 
man !  Yes,  sir,  simply  because  he  desires  to  be  esteemed  a  sensible 
man ;  and,  according  to  his  opportunity,  to  be  a  follower  of  that 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  who  went  about  cfoing  good.  That  authority 
is  su£Boient  for  Atiit;«-what  is  your  authori^,  my  friend?  Hare 
you,  like  the  opener  of  this  debate,  discovered,  sapiently  enough, 
that  "  the  peace  party,  with  Lord  Aberdeen  at  their  head,  were  die 
chief  cause  of  the  war"  P  Because  the  "  peace  party,"  acting  upon 
Christ's  teaehing,  counselled  peace ;  and  you,  prqfessin^  to  "behere 
in  Christ's  teaclung,  counselled  war ;  and  because  war  f<rilowed,  not 
as  a  result  or  consequence,  but  because  the  hearts  of  men  were  set 
in  them  to  do  evil,  then  you  declare  that  the  war  must  be  laid  at 
the  doors  of  those  men  who  would  cheerfully  have  laid  down  their 
lives  to  stay  the  war.  That,  my  friend,  is  al>out  as  illogical  a  state- 
ment as  you  could  well  make,  utterly  subversive  of  the  teachings  of 
our  common  Christianity,  and,  further,  is  opposed  to  the  facts.  The 
men  who  can  thus  write  and  think  must  have  counted  the  Czar  a 
very  nincompoop,  ignorant  alike  of  history  and  a  knowledge  of  Ihe 
tendencies  ot  these  war-like  (or  like-war)  nations ;  and  "  the  candid 
reader  of  history"  knows  he  was  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The 
story  runs,  according  to  E.  8.,  that  "  had  the  Csar  counted  on  the 
determination  of  England  for  war,  or  foreseen  the  French  alliance, 
it  is  almost  certain  he  would  never  have  entered  upon  war,  bat  with- 
drawn his  aggressive  measures,  immediately  and  entirely."  But 
what  are  the  facts  to  support  this  *'  almost  certain"  opinion P  Does 
not  the  "  careful  reader  know  that  the  English  and  French  fleets 
were  sent  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  brfore  the  declaration 
of  war  P  And  that,  therefore,  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
the  Czar  knew,  if  he  did  not  know  previously,  the  proclivities  of  the 
English  and  French  nations  in  regard  to  war.  It  up  to  this  time 
he  had  been  under  a  delusion,  his  eyes  were  now  opened,  and  all  in 
ffood  time  to  have  emended  his  error.  And  yet  ne  did  no  such 
filing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sent  an  angry  manifesto  to  the  Itussian 
nation,  declaring  that  "  the  English  and  French  Governments  had 
sided  with  Turkey,  and,  without  previously  declaring  war,  had  sent 
their  fleets  into  the  Black  8ea  to  impede  the  free  navigation  of  thdr 
vessels  ^f  war."  With  that  fact  before  jou,  you,  "  the  carefVil  and 
candid  reader,"  will  know  how  to  estimate  the  deductions  of  B.  8. 
and  like-minded  dedaimers  of  the  "  peace  party."    Not  only  does 
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"SL  8.  ehai^  that  Mme  peace  parfy  with  the  origin  of  the  war,  but 
he  also  chwgea  them,  <u^a  crime,  with  ita  eoncTusion !  The  party 
who  had  not  the  power  to  prerent  the  £ngflish  fleets  sailing  o^or» 
the  declaration  of  war  had  the  power  before  its  end  to  obtain  an 
ignoble  peace!  when,  according  to  £.  S.,  all  the  cards  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  French  nation !  Who  will  be  simple 
•nongh  to  believe  that  ?  **  The  nation/'  sajs  B.  S.,  *'  was  beginning 
to  f(Ml  its  strength,  to  remedy  its  defects  of  management  ana 
government,  ana  was  eager  for  another  round."  Quite  the  con- 
trary— ^the  nation  was  not  only  beginning,  but  had  long  begun  to 
know  its  weakness  and  its  comparative  impotence  against  the 
stronghold B  of  Bussia.  The  **  careful  and  candid"  thinker  had  long 
aaid.  If  it  takes  so  much — ^the  united  blood  and  tressure  of  Sardinia, 
Tnricey,  France,  and  England — to  cause  the  Bussians  to  evacuate 
Sevastopol,  what  would  it  cost  to  level  Oronstadt  and  encircle  Peters- 
burg P  The  English  nation  was  desirous  of  another  "round,"  was 
itP  On  the  contrary,  it  was  heartily  sick  of  the  business — ^sick  of 
the  details  of  misery,  wretchedness,  and  horrors  of  the  war.  And 
when  the  war  came  to  an  end,  both  the  French  and  English  nations 
were  rejoiced,  and  manifested  that  joy  in  open  and  heartfelt 
njoictngs.  "Another  round"  would  have  laid  Cronstadt  low, 
have  seen  Petersburg  laid  low,  Lithuania  and  Bevel  encircled,  the 
•erfs  and  Poles  in  arms,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia 
attacking  Bussia ! 

That  would,  indeed,  have  been  "  another  round,"  which  might 
have  resulted  not  only  in  the  devastation  of  the  Bussian  nation, 
but  in  the  devastation  of  the  English  nation  also.  Even  if  the 
devastation  of  Bussia  could  have  been  accomplished,  was  that  a 
deairable  thing P  If  it  could  have  been  accomplished! — if  its 
70,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  its  active  army  of  637,000,  and  its 
reserve  army  of  253,000,  could  have  been  overcome ;  aye,  if  they 
could  have  been  overcome,  then  the  Bussian  possessions,  extending 
orer  4^000  miles,  might  have  been  divided  amongst  the  insurgents. 
But  as  our  friend  Touchstone  says  (not  the  "  Touchstone  "  of  this 
debate,  but  the  other  Touchstone),  '*  yonr  if  is  the  only  peace- 
maker :  muoh  virtue  in  if"  But  a  truce  to  this  nonsense ;  Bussia, 
on  her  own  soil,  could  and  can  defy  the  world.  She  may  be 
damaged,  but  at  what  cost  to  the  damagers  we  have  some  idea  from 
the  Cnmean  contest.  More  than,  one  hundred  thousand  men  found 
it  difBcult  enough  after  twelve  ponths'  hard  fighting  to  subdue 
Sebaatopol;  how  many  twelve  inonths,  and  how  many  hundred 
thousand  men,  would  it  take  to  "  cripple  Bussia"  P 

At  the  outset  we  were  going  to  colonize  the  Crimea,  to  set  up 
a  king  in  Hungary,  to  free  the  Poles,  and  free  Italy.  Have  we 
done  any  one  of  these  things  P  Has  any  one  of  these  things 
reanlled  from  the  warP  At  least,  to  have  had  any  satisfactory 
result,  the  freedom  of  the  Poles  should  have  been  demanded ;  but 
we  had  lost  too  much  and  gained  too  little  to  mako  terms.  Peace 
was  wanted,  not  only  by  the  peace  party,  but  by  the  whole  nation, 
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and  at  any  price.  Away  went  all  the  boaatinga  of  coloniaatioD, 
freedom  purchaaing*  and  king  aetting-ap.  Give  ua  peace.  We 
have  lost  money  enough  and  blood  enough.  Give  ua  peace ;  peace 
we  will  have,  whether  you  will  ^ve  it  or  not.  And  thus  came  an 
end  to  that  inaane  war.  Certam  ports  are  occaaionally  reminded 
of  its  violence  and  cost  by  ship-loaaa  of  human  bones  brouf^ht  over 
to  this  country.  Well,  if  th^  can  be  of  any  use  for  agricoltonl 
or  manufacturing  purposes,  they  will  be  more  profitably  employed 
than  when  used  m  compassing  the  death  of  their  fellow-men.  The 
worst  purpose  you  can  put  a  man  to  ia  to  hang  him,  the  next 
worst  is  to  shoot  him. 

Does  any  man  believe,  now  that  the  dread  business  ia  over,  thai 
that  war  in  the  Crimea  waa  undertaken  on  account  of  the  Torks, 
on  account  of  any  wrong  done  to  them  P  And  if  so,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  why  has  not  France  and  England  been  at  war 
in  defence  of  Poland  and  Hungary  P  They,  now,  had  quarrels 
which  might  well  have  excited  sympathy  and  something  more^if 
men  must  needs  go  to  war.  But  why  did  the  Czar  send  his  soldiers 
across  the  Pruth  P  Simply  because  the  Turks  had  heaped  wrong 
and  cruelty  upon  the  Greek  Christians,  who,  though  living  upon 
TSirkish  soil,  yet  claimed  the  Czar  as  their  head,  he  being  the  head 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Turks,  since  the  Crimean  contest, 
calculating  upon  performing  their  cruelties  with  impunity,  have 
perpetrated  a  wholesale  wrong  in  the  Damascus  massacre :  that 
IS  the  wronged  people  in  whose  behalf  we  went  to  war.  The 
iBussians  since  that  time  have  freed  their  serfs,  who  numbered, 
according  to  the  last  census,  20,760,000 :  that  is  the  people  with 
whom  we  went  to  war.  Pish !  the  Turks  and  their  wrongs  was  a 
mere  peg  to  hang  a  quarrel  upon.  And  the  Turks  have  since 
found  out,  if  they  have  sense  to  find  anything  out,  that  they  are 
now  under  greater  indignity  than  they  were  threatened  with.  Tk$ 
dues  of  their  ports  are  collected  by  strangers,  to  paji  the  loans  om- 
tracted  during  the  war  I  Lord  John  BusseU  admitted  before  the 
war  that  ''  the  man "  was  very  sick.  What  is  he  now  P  Is  the 
result  very  satisfactory  to  the  Turks  ? 

£.  S.  gives  birth  in  his  article  to  some  strange  doctrines,  which 
article,  by  anticipation,  has  been  moat  admirably  anawered  hy 
"Touchstone."  K.  S.  says, — '*A11  is  fair  in  war;"  if  an  enemy 
resists  with  all  his  might,  at  the  qjose  of  the  war  you  must  puniih 
him  "for  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  yield  earlier."  Think  of 
that,  now !  The  Busaians  thought  that  they  were  in  the  right  in 
invading  Turkey,  just  as  much  as  we  think  we  are  in  the  ri^ht  in 
holding  possession  of  India.  They,  in  thinking  they  were  m  the 
right,  put  forth  all  their  powers ;  we,  in  thinking  they  were  in  the 
wrong,  put  forth  all  our  powers.  Could  either  nation  be  considered 
obstinate,  simply  because  it  used  its  best  effort  to  accompliah  that 
end  which  it  conceived,  however  erroneously,  waa  the  right  one  P 
And  then,  with  any  show  of  justice,  when  the  war  came  to  an  end, 
could  revenge  be  ministerea  for  that  determination  whidi  B.  S. 
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would  call  obstinacy  ?  All  is  not  fair  in  war,  B«renge  forms  no 
part  of  the  laws  of  warfare  prerailin?  in  cmlized  states.  Bat 
especiallj  is  it  no  part  of  the  code  of  laws  recognized  by  states 
professing  to  be  Christian.  It  is  monstrous  to  ts^k  of  revenge  as 
if  it  were  a  dnij.  We  might  almost  imagine,  if  B.  S.  were  an 
authority,  that  Christianity  was  a  thing  oiSy  for  the  Sunday,  to 
be  talked  about  and  dandled  with  a  pretty  prayer-book,  but  not  to 
be  incorporated  with  daily  life,  or  form  a  peurt  of  those  laws  by 
which  man  has  communion  with  his  fellow-man,  or  nation  with  its 
neighbouring  nation.  We  either  do  or  do  not  believe  in  Christ. 
If  we  belieye  in  Him,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  our  lives  to 
Him,  our  public  acts  as  our  private  acts.  If  we  would  conform  our 
public  life  to  His  precepts,  we  must  remember  that  "  he  that  takes 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  " — that,  in  short,  war  forms  no 
part  or  portion  of  Christian  ethics ;  that  we  are  to  do  good  to  our 
enemies,  not  revenge  obstinacy ;  to  bless  them  who  persecute  and 
revile  us.  But  of  course  this  doctrine  is  only  heard  at  church,  not 
acted  on  the  market  place.  It  is  somethmg  to  be  chanted  or 
canted,  but  not  acted.  Until  that  law — the  law  of  Christ-*is  a  power 
influencing  men  in  their  public  and  prirate  acts,  there  will  be 
repetitions  of  the  Crimean  blunders,  equally  unsatisfactory  and 
condemnatory.  J .  J. 


IS  A  DEMOCRATIC  FOEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  BETTER 
THAN  A  LIMITED  MONARCHY  P 

AFVIBMATITE  ABTICLB.— II. 

Wb  have  a  notable  example,  in  the  course  this  debate  seems 
likely  to  take,  of  the  ereat  difficulty  of  discussing  a  question  on  its 
own  merits.  Althougn  to  some  extent  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
proceeding,  America  is  taken  as  the  representative  or  exponent  of 
aemocracy,  and  aU  the  calamities  under  which  that  unhappy  land 
groans  are  laid  at  its  door;  when  any  one,  at  all  informed  on 
American  history,  must  know  that  her  former  difficulties  and  present 
strife  are  alike  due  to  aristocratic  and  oligarchical  influences,  and 
that  at  any  rate  a  pure  democracy  would  have  rendered  the  present 
strife  impossible.  Great  Britain  is  taken  as  the  representative  or  a 
fair  sample  of  limited  monarchies ;  and  all  the  advantages  we  possess 
at  the  present  time  are  coolly  assumed  as  due  to  our  government 
being  a  limited  monarchy; — about  as  rational  a  conclusion  as  it 
would  be  to  ascribe  the  impartiality  of  our  law  to  the  horsehair 
wigs  of  the  judges. 

It  is  not  the  monarchy  but  democracy,  partly  in  politics,  but  more 
i&  publio  opinion,  that  has  forced  legislative  and  diplomatic  action 
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more  in  aoisordanee  witii  the  intereate  of  the  great  maBses  of  the 
oountry  upon  the  GroTemment. 

Democracy  ia  the  best  poasible  form  of  goyermnent,  for  two  or 
three  main  reasons ; — ^firet,  because  such  a  goYemment  leama  better 
than  any  other  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  governed. 

This  18  of  more  importance  than  micht  appear  at  first  sight. 
An  oligarchy  (for  that  is  what  a  limitea  monarchy  really  means), 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world»  not  knowing  (and  they  nerer 
can  know)  the  people's  wishes  and  interests,  must  be  always  blun- 
dering from  sheer  ignorance  as  to  the  real  wants  of  the  people. 

Kings  are  proTerbially  ignorant  of  Ihe  dark  side  of  ihieir  goTen- 
ment;  unpleasantdisclosures  are  sedulously  suppressed;  andwnerethe 
power  rests  with  the  aristocracy  (as  it  always  aoes  in  what  are  caDed 
nmited  monarchies),  class  feelings  and  prejudices  entirely  preyent  the 
pampered  son  of  wealth  from  understanding  the  feeling  or  true  inter- 
ests of  the  poorer  part  of  the  population ;  and  if  the  noh  man  ahovld 
awake  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  of  his  position,  the  Tery  interest  he 
takes  in  his  poorer  neighbour  is  felt  as  a  degradation,  and  the  help 
thanklessly  received,  from  the  feeling  that,  if  justice  were  done, 
help  woida  not  be  needed;  while  you  withhold  rights,  you  will  not 

Set  credit  for  the  good  intentions  you  reaUy  have.  Under  a 
emocracy,  all  the  interests  of  all  classes,  or  at  an^  rate  of  the 
majority,  are  known,  appreciated,  and  attended  to.  It  is  self-evident 
that  no  possible  form  can  eqaal  democracy  in  this  respect. 

Allow  me  here  to  answer  an  objection  sometimes  urged,  viz., 
*'  that  people  generally  do  not  understand  the  complicated  questions 
of  the  science  of  government ;"  nor  is  it  needfut  they  should.  I 
have  had  something  to  do  with  sick  clubs,  managed  on  pure  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  have  found  that  while  the  members  generally 
knew  but  little  about  the  science  of  medicine  themselves,  they  had 
common  sense  and  judgment  enough  to  choose  the  very  best  men 
that  came  before  them  in  the  medical  profession.  I  never  yet  knew 
a  case  in  which  a  quack  was  able  to  dupe  them  into  giving  him  an 
appointment.  Instances  are  continually  arising,  in  wnidi  the  eom« 
mon  sense,  aided  perhaps  by  the  instincts  of  the  working  clsssns, 
stands  them  in  good  stead  for  discrimination  of  character. 

Secondly,  democracy  has  no  interest  contrary  to  the  well-beinji^ 
of  the  people.  Herein  lies  the  strength  of  democracy.  Man  ts 
essentiaiiy  selfish,  and  whenever  he  gets  power,  will  use  it  for  his 
own  ends. 

Government  in  this  country  has  been,  w  to  a  certain  extent  now, 
looked  upon  as  a  machine  for  getting  as  much  money  as  possible 
out  of  the  country,  and  distributing  it  amongst  the  governing  dssi^ 
— an  enormous  tnumbscrew  for  political  extortion. 

But  where  the  interests  of  all  are  represented,  no  class  has  power 
to  tjrrannise  over  another ;  each  must  bear  its  own  share  of  p&b- 
lie  burdens,  and  insist  on  attention  to  its  own  grievances :  so  in 
this  respect  democracy  is  better.  The  present  strife  in  America 
has  been  caused,  not  by  demoeracy,  but  l^  the  sUve-holding  aiisto- 
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cratic  Sontlieni  States  haying  an  interest  separate  from  8ad  inimical 
to  tibe  free  labour  of  the  NoHhem  States.  Though  a  minority  of  the 
whole,  they  managed,  partly  by  their  greater  nnity,  and  partly  hj 
unlimited  bally ing,  to  force  their  policy  on  the  ^orth;  ontil  the 
It^orth,  wearied  of  a  system  of  compromises  that  onl]r  seryed  to  paye 
the  way  for  demands  more  audacious  still,  determined  to  inauga- 
rate  a  policy  that  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  interest  of  uie 
free  labour  majority  of  the  empire. 

The  slaTcholding  Southern  aristocrats  did  not  want  a  goyem- 
ment  in  which  the  interest  of  all  classes  should  be  consulted ;  they 
therefore  reyolted,  and  fought  for  liberty  and  rested  rights, — "  the 
liberty  of  every  white  man  to  woUop  his  own  nigger,'  and  vested 
lights  of  white  planters  to  driye  and  flog,  boy  and  sell  black 
■laves. 

Now,  had  a  pure  democracy  existed  in  the  Southern  aa  in  the  New 
England  States,  such  a  divergence  of  interests  oould  not  have  been ; 
a  revolt  so  unprincipled  and  unholy  would  have  been  impossible ; 
the  verdict  of  the  ballot-box  would  have  been  revered,  and  the 
minority  would  have  quietly  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  nation. 

There  is  a  deal  of  sentimentality  and  cant  about  the  despotisma 
of  majorities.  This  cant  is  generally  found  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who,  having  accumulated  wealth,  not  satisfied  with  tlie  solid 
comforts  and  social  prestige  that  wealth  gives,  pine  for  special 

Political  privileges  to  boot.  That  man  is  unworthy  of  tke  great  gifts 
e  has  already  received  who  seeks  to  make  them  a  vantage-ground 
to  curtail  the  rights  of  his  poorer  brethren. 

There  is  another  aspect  from  whence  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment might  be  viewed.  The  histoij  of  the  origin  of  our  race, 
the  explicit  assertions  of  man's  sovereignty  over  the  brute  creation, 
and  the  equality  of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man,  all  go  to  prove 
that  democracy  is  essentially  the  scriptural  form  of  government. 

£oined  cities  and  desolate  lands  are  shown  as  God's  judgments 
on  oppression ;  and  whether  in  individuals  or  classes,  tyranny  meets 
with  the  most  unmitigated  censure  and  unsparing  reproof.  To  ask 
for  a  king  provoked  God's  displeasure,"  and  kings  are  characterized 
aa  God's  scourges  for  a  people's  sins.  Aristocratic  forms  of 
ffovemment  are  not  only  inimical  to  man's  interest,  but  an  arrogant 
invaaion  of  the  order  of  the  Most  High,  by  which  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  waa  vested  in  man  as  man,  given  to  him  by  his  great 
Creator. 

The  supporters  of  limited  monarchies  and  aristocratical  rule  have 
no  liMpcal  resting-place  till  they  get  to  the  stand-point  of  those 
£riea£  of  law  and  order,  the  Southern  Confederates,  viz.,  that  God 
intended  one  race  to  rule*  and  another  to  be  ruled. 

The  "corner-stone  in  the  social  edifice  "  in  the  *'  good  time  coming" 
being  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  why,  it  would  be  oetier  to  do  wi&- 
out  the  Bible  than  try  to  fit  it  to  such  a  theory ;  indeed,  the  only 
parts  really  wanted  would  be  some  half-dozen  texts,  aa  "  Cursed 
la  Canaaut  a  sarvant  of  servants,"  &&;  "Be  in  subjection,"  Ac.; 
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and,  "  Servants,  obej  your  masters ; "  all  of  whicli  might  be  collected 
in  a  small  primer  for  the  use  of  the  ruled,  the  rulers  being  a  law 
unto  themselves. 

I  should  like  now  to  answer  an  assertion  or  two  made  last  month 
bj  B.  S.  I  shall  deal  gently  with  him,  for  he  seems  to  have  con- 
siderable misgivings  about  the  soundness  of  his  cause ;  admits  Uist 
limited  monarchies  have  "  many  evils,"  are  "  makeshifts,"  "  easilv 
deranged."  I  expect  that  as  the  two  appear  so  equally  '*  balanced^' 
to  him  now,  when  he  comes  to  reply,  he  will  come  over  to  our  side. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlucky  than  his  objection  to 
democracy  as  discouraging  Church  establishments,  and  thereby 
leaving  the  people  destitute  of  religious  instruction. 

Why,  the  New  England  States  are  the  most  truly  democratic  in 
the  world ;  thev  have  no  Established  Church;  and  in  no  land  on  the 
face  of  the  eartn  are  the  means  of  religious  instruction  so  ample  and 
complete,  nor  is  there  a  population  tlmt  more  largely  avails  itself  of 
theprovision. 

This,  too,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties ;  they  have  had  a  large 
immigration,  comprising  great  numbers  of  superstitiouB  Irish  and 
godless  Germans ;  and  yet  in  many  of  their  large  towns,  if  all  the 
population  desire  to  attend  worship  at  one  time,  the  accommodation 
IS  sufficient. 

It  is  so  well  known  that  Church  establishments  are  the  verv 
ba^e  of  religious  activity,  that  its  staunchest  friends  here  never  think 
of  appeahng  to  it,  to  overtake  the  wants  of  a  destitute  district. 
Democracy  and  willinghood  are  the  only  agents  to  be  reUed  upon; 
then  come  gold  from  the  rich,  silver  from  the  poor,  and  diildren's 
coppers,  help  from  Churchmen,  but  none  from  the  Establishment. 
The  heaviest  i^iction  that  could  befall  this  land  would  be,  that  it 
should  be  left  to  depend  upon  a  Church  establishment  for  its  reli- 
gious teaching.  To  me  it  seems  to  savour  of  profanity  to  talk  of 
establishments  bein^  a  good  thing  to  secure  order  and  quiet.  What, 
are  the  means  instituted  to  bring  men  back  to  Gkd  to  be  valued 
chiefly  as  a  substitute  for  the  policeman's  staff? 

Further, — TL.  S.  considers  a  President  too  irresponsible,  because 
elected  for  four  years,  but  does  not  make  it  very  apparent  how 
one  not  elected  at  all,  but  born  to  the  office,  and  holding  it  for 
life,  can  be  more  responsible.  He  thinks  democracy  encourages 
braggadocio,  buUying,  and  quarrels,  forgetting  that  no  nation  has 
quarrelled  or  bulbed  like  England,  and  that  most  under  kingly  infln- 
ence.  Bepeats  a  lot  of  the  stale  assertions  of  Tory  writers,  hidf  of 
which  are  untrue,  or  grossly  exaggerated,  forgetting,  or  not  know- 
ing, that  an  amount  of  material  comfort  and  independence,  more 
elegancies  and  luxuries,  are  obtained  and  enjoyed  by  working  men 
there  than  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  class  here ;  in  fact, 
that  labour  alone  is  as  well  off  there  as  labour  with  a  small  capital 
to  back  it  is  here ;  that  in  education,  the  same  comparatively  higfa 
status  is  obtained,  and  is  so  universal,  that  97  per  cent,  can  rnd 
and  write ;  and,  further,  that  these  adrantages  are  so  weU  appn* 
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ciated  by  working  men  intending  to  emigrate,  that  although  thej 
have  been  advised,  lectured,  and  written  to,  setting  forth  the  aa- 
Tantages  of  every  British  colony  under  the  sun,  with  the  inesti- 
mable blessing  of  remaining  under  British  institutions  (Church 
establishments  included) ;  and  that  thousands  of  pounds  have  been 
expended  in  paying,  or  part  paying,  their  passage  to  the  highly 
favoured  spots,  yet  that  the  number  that  nave  gone  to  all  the 
colonies  together  (Canada  included)  has  not  equalled,  or  but  barely 
equalled,  me  numbers  that  have  freely  and  voluntarily  gone  to  the 
United  States; — tolerably  conclusive  evidence  that  lunited  mo- 
narchies, with  Church  establishments,  are  not  at  a  premium  with 
working  men  when  emigrating.  R.  S.  must  be  very  ill-informed 
on  American  affairs,  or  he  presumes  on  his  readers'  ignorance. 

There  is  a  sad  imoertainty  about  the  term  "  limited,"  the  word 
being  exceeding  vague :  how  much  or  how  little  of  this  limitation 
is  the  bestP  for  as  governments,  like  "  punch,"  must  be  mixed,  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients  must  be  of  great  importance. 
We  have  examples  of  everv  kind,  from  that  limited  only  by  dread 
of  assassination  down  to  those  who  are  so  bound  by  rules,  laws, 
customs,  and  compacts,  that  the  monarch  has  become  an  automaton, 
with  just  free  agency  enough  left  to  draw  his  salary  and  write  his 
own  name.  Almost  to  this  state  has  our  own  good  Queen  come. 
What  are  the  qualities  that  have  so  commended  her  to  Uie  esteem 
and  love  of  her  subjects  P  She  has  minded  her  own  family,  and  let 
people  alone, — and  mourned  with  them  in  their  sorrows,  rejoiced 
with  them  in  their  joys,  but  let  them  govern  themselves; — ^vexy 
womanly,  but  most  imqueenly  qualities. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  of  imperious  memory,  was  a  limited  monarch ; 
but  any  one,  who  spoke  of  limitations,  did  so  with  bated  breath,  and 
a  wholesome  dreaa  of  the  possibilities  of  the  case. 

History  will  no  doubt  (and  with  good  reasons)  award  to  Victoria 
the  title  of  '*  Great  and  Glorious  Queen;"  but  the  qualities,  for  which 
she  has  been  and  will  be  revered,  are  the  very  opposite  of  those  on 
which  the  renownof  the  imperial  '*  Tudor  tigress  "  rests.  En^^andwas 
great  under  Elizabeth ;  is  far  greater  and  happier  imder  Victoria. 
So  that  the  well-being  of  the  country  has  been  nromoted  by  the 
limitations  of  its  monarch's  power,  till  it  is  reducea  to  a  cipher. 

Take  another  illustration  of  the  small  estimation  in  which  mon- 
archy is  held.  During  the  first  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
America,  the  people  were  anxious  to  know  what  our  great  men 
thought  of  the  struggle,  so  as  to  gather  what  attitude  our  Govern- 
ment would  assume  towards  the  contending  parties.  If  a  speech, 
one  way  or  the  other,  appeared  from  any  of  our  leading  or  repre- 
sentative men,  letters  by  the  dozen,  and  leading  articles  by  the 
score,  appeared.  But  who  ever  asked  what  the  Queen  thought  about 
the  stn^gle,  or  which  side  she  was  disposed  to  espouse  P  Why  this 
indifference  P  Not,  certamly,  from  a  lack  of  respect ;  but  m>m  a 
conviction  that,  however  great  her  influence  socially,  politically 
her  opinion  is  of  far  less  importance  than  that  of  Gladstone,  EusselJ, 

1863.  K 
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or  Brigiitw  We  UBigo.  tiie  present  protpenMis  oondition  of  Grest 
Britain  partly  to  tiie  increaBing  democracy  of  lier  government*  bat 
§Kt  aore  to  its  profpress  in  Mcial  economy. 

W«  haye  demoeratic  aaBociations  for  every  ooneeiyable  ihxaf^^ 
from  bnilding  a  Koose  for  a  man  to  live  in,  to  making  a  coffin  for 
him  to  be  buried  in;  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  all  manner  of 
attainable  good,  and  staving  off  all  manner  of  avertible  ills ;  and  all 
these  managed  not  by  the  few  for  the  good  of  the  many,  but  by  the 
msmbers  tiiemselves  for  their  mutual  good. 

That,  misled  by  designing  knaves  or  weak  enthusiasts,  men  have 
been  led  to  expect  too  much,  and  have  been  disappointed,  has  not  a 
whit  duna^d  the  confidence  of  the  masses  in  the  principle  itsdf. 

Tlie  legislative  advanoe  made  during  the  last  few  yean,  from  a 
eode  as  bloody  as  Draco's,  to  one  in  wluch  capital  punishments  are 
virtaaally  confined  to  murder, — that  an  offender,  who  will,  may  find  a 
wfty  back  to  honest  society, — is  all  owing  to  the  power  of  democracy ; 
that  jostioe,  equity,  and  often  magnanimity,  mark  our  dealings  with 
onr  colonies ;  that  our  moral  power,  diplomatic  skill,  and  sometimes 
our  physical  help,  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodulen,  is  owing  not  to  aristoeratieal  or  monarchical  infinence,  but 
to  demecmcy  alone.  The  former  would  have  driven  us  to  help 
Austria  to  tread  out  liberty  in  Italy ;  to  aid  Bomba  in  Naples ;  to  have 
reeognized  and  sympathised  with  *'  that  sum  of  all  human  villaniea" 
— the  slaveholding  Southern  Coofederac^ — and  to  have  kept  a  gmlty 
silence  while  Bussia  tortared  and  harned  unhappy  Poland, — from 
these  national  sins  we  have  been  saved  by  democracy.  Our  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual  progress  has  been  just  in  proportion  to  the 
inciease  of  democratic  tendencies ;  the  only  sense  in  which 
limited  monarchies  can  be  said  to  conduce  to  good  government 
being,  that  the  more  they  are  limited  the  better,  their  best  work 
b^ng  to  do  nothing. 

Tms  paper  has  already  run  sadly  too  long,  or  very  mudi  more 
night  be  said ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  democracy  hath  many  a  doughty 
ehampion,  who  will  come  forward  and  do  her  battles  against  the 
fallacies  by  whidi  the  despotisms  of  the  earth  are  supported. 

Bbutus. 

yEGATIVB  ARTICLE. — ^11. 

Ws  have  read  the  ojpeniag  affirmative  article  on  this  qnestioD 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  amazement  and  amusement.  It  ia  written 
with  ability,  and  appears  very  specious.  Theie  is  an  expressed  and 
seemingly  candid  desire  to  set  the  question  on  a  fair  groimd,  and  to 
free  it  from  certain  accidental  eircumstanoes  likely  to  lead  to  mis- 
conception and  false  and  profitless  deductions ;  and  yet  it  is  in  itself 
a  complete  violation  of  the  prinrnple  professed  to  be  kid  down. 
The  writer  opens  it  with  a  protest  a^inst  the  employment  of  a 
fkOacy  which  he  is  apprehensive  we  might  be  anxious  to  intiodnoe 
into  the  debate,  and  attempt  to  use  in  settling  it ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
expose  this  fallacy  at  some  length,  but  in  the  midst  akiifaUy  j^ggls> 
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in  another  fallaoy,  which  he  makes  the  baais  of  hia  belief,  and  to 
which  he  seeks  to  win  our  adhesion.  This  f&Uacj  of  his  is  that  of  a 
pure  democracy.  In  defining  **  the  term  democracy/'  he  seta  np 
an  ideal  of  goremment  which  neither  he  nor  his  political  pireceptor, 
John  Stoart  Mill, .  would  be  able  to  show  a  method  of  working. 
We,  tiJnng  the  like  priyilege,  might  **  define"  a  limited  monarchy, 
miJdng  the  limitations  such  as  suited  our  purpose ;  but  what  would 
it  avail  thus  to  setup  an  ideal  against  an  ideal  P  And  woxdd  it  not 
be  absurd  beyond  a  degree  to  hope  to  arrive  at  a  just  oondusion 
upon  a  question  of  this  kind  in  such  a  manner  P  A  suppositional 
case,  supported  by  suppositional  arguments,  will  land  each  one 
where  he  pleaaes. 

We  repeat,  that  what  "  Cephas"  styles  a  pure  democracy  is  not 
a  thing  m  any  way  feasible.  Could  we  behold  at  one  view  the 
political  hue  and  aspect  of  a  nation,  we  should  witness  at  every 
torn  of  affairs  as  marvellous  a  change  as  we  see  at  the  turning  of  a 
kaleidoscope.  The  men  who  are  walking  side  by  side  to-day  will 
have  considerably  diverged  on  the  morrow,  and  tiie  next  day  be  in 
hot  opposition.  The  system  which  (as  we  conceive)  would  the 
least  ixuringe  those  individual  rights  of  which  the  democrat  vaunts 
80  loudly,  and  which  entitle  him  to  an  equal  ahare  of  influence  in 
determining  which  way  the  helm  of  State  shall  be  set,  and  an  equal 
share  of  power  in  turning  it,  would  be  to  take  the  vote  of  the  entine 
people  before  acting  on  any  occasion,  each  one  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  whatever  measures  he  considered  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  national  welfare,  and  the  votes  to  bo  taken*  on  each 
propoeal ;  but  however  the  voting  were  conducted,  and  the  course 
to  be  taken  arrived  at,  it  must  finally  resolve  itself  into  a  "  govern- 
ment of  privilege  in  favour  of  the  numerical  majority,  who  alone 
would  possess  practically  any  voice  in  the  State ;"  **  one  part  of  the 
people  would  rule  over  the  rest,"  and  thus  the  purity,  with  which 
*'  Cepfaaa"  is  daazled,  would  be  sullied.  The  minority  must  succumb 
to  the  majority,  unless  there  be  a  total  disruption.  But  no  nation 
could  be  managed  in  this  clumsy  fashion,  and,  therefore,  the  system 
of  representation  is  adopted.  The  liberty  of  proposing  measures, 
and  power  of  decision  and  of  action,  is  confided  to  a  select  few, 
holding  office  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period ;  but  representation 
and  a  pure  democracy  are  two  things  that  cannot  subsist  together. 
No  one  can  for  a  moment  entertain  the  notion  that  a  representative 
can,  on  even  one  single  matter,  take  a  position  that  will  precisely 
embrace  the  ideas  and  answer  the  wishes  of  all  those  to  whom  he 
owes  his  election,  and  who  have  committed  to  him  their  share  of 
power,  that  he  mieht  use  it  according  to  their  views  and  interest ; 
and  yet  nothing  less  than  this  would  be  required  to  preserve  the 
democratic  essence  pure.  It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  we  art^ 
straining  the  point,  but  really  it  is  "  Cephas"  who  has  done  it ;  and 
they  may  convince  themselves  of  this  by  simply  reading  his  defi- 
nition of  democracy,  with  a  previous  quotation  from  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
they  will  find  that  a  pure  democracy,  and  a  government  either 
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by  a  majority  of  the  people  or  by  representation,  are  quite  in* 
compatible. 

We  dismiss,  then,  this  perfect  democratic  eoYemment  as  a 
perfect  impossibility,  and  we  at  the  same  time  rerase  to  submit  to 
the  caveat  which  **  Cephas"  lodges  against  the  introduction  of  the 
ancient  republics  or  democracies,  and  the  present  state  of  England 
and  America,  into  the  question,  though  we  have  no  intention  to 
apply  the  example  in  the  narrow  and  fallacious  way  he  specially 
condemns.  We  take  them  into  the  argument,  howeyer,  because  we 
hold  the  question  to  be  one  concerning  realities,  and  not  ideas,  as 
"Cephas  would  fain  make  it.  There  have  been,  and  there  now 
exist,  democracies,  »'.  e.,  forms  of  government  chosen  and  adopted 
freely  by  the  people  of  certain  countries,  and  carried  on  in  every 
department  by  the  agency,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  people ;  and 
these  are  what  we  have  to  consider,  as  compared  with  certain  other 
governments,  variously  conducted,  but  having  at  their  head  a 
monarch  (generally  hereditary),  whose  power,  however,  is  not 
absolute,  but  held  within  certam  bounds,  to  overstep  which  were  to 
endanger  his  crown,— who  is  answerable,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the 
people  with  whom  he  compacted  on  his  coronation.  Now,  if  we 
can  point  out  certain  evils  which  have  always  accompanied  these 
democratic  governments,  and  which  are  not  seen  in  limited  mon- 
archies, or,  at  all  events,  which  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  the 
latter  with  such  magnitude  and  virulence,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
legitimate  argument,  and  may  fairly  conclude  these  ewilm  to  be 
inherent  in  the  democratic  system,  and  ineradicable. 

B.  S.  has  already  indicated  most  of  these,  but  perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed  to  recapitulate. 

I.  Democracy  engenders  a  quarrelsome  and  arrogant  disposition 
among  the  people.    The  exercise  of  so  much  power  in  the  machinery 
of  government;  the  notion,  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law ;  the  boast  (sublimely  false)  of  an  equality  with  any  in  the  state; 
the  habit  of  regarding  themselves  as  those  who  alone  can  confer 
honour  and  distinction,  who  can  set  up  and  who  can  cast  down, 
tend  early  to  inflate  with  a  spirit  of  conceit  and  an  overweening 
sense  of  personal  importance.    In  two  ways  the  hurtful  tendenty 
of  this  temper  is  especially  observable :  the  first  being  in  the  aggra- 
vation of  those  internal  tumults  to  which  democracies  are  exposed 
from  other  sources,  and  of  which  more  anon ;  the  second,  in  the 
display  of  a  supercilious  and  insolent  bearing  towards  the  people  of 
other  nations,  whom  the  democrat  affects  to  despise,  as  in  some  sort 
slaves,  and  certainly  far  beneath  him  in  dignity  and  political  conse- 
quence.   The  Greeks  and  £omans  respectively  had  a  contempt  for 
the  people  of  all  other  lands,  comprehending  them  all  in  the  term 
**  barbarian."    The  American  cannot  in  these  days  go  so  far,  but 
the  characteristic  is  visible  enough,  and  may  indeed  be  traced  in  its 
growth  from  the  first  start  of  the  repubUc  till  now,  when,  in  hii 
own  estimation,  he  has  become  an  animal  whose  like  has  never 
before  been  seen  under  the  sim, — ^the  only  specimen  of  a  true  man, 
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the  only  one  who  has  ever  been  folly  conBcions  of  his  worth,  and 
occnpied  hit  lightfol  position  amongst  his  fellows. 
As  partly  reralting  irom  the  disposition  of  mind  jnst  adrerted  to» — 

II.  Democracies  are  aggressive  and  tyrannicaL  They  have  ever 
been  the  terror  of  neignbouring  states,  seeking  to  oyertum  aJl 
other  forms  of  goremment,  and  endeaYonring  to  snbjngate,  under 
pretence  of  bestowing  freedom.  Exacting,  jealous,  proud  of  their 
own  liberties,  they  are,  nerertheless,  dommeering,  and  disposed  to 
oppress  the  weak.  "Freedom"  generally  with  democrats  means 
to  do  as  they  like  themselves,  to  acknowledge  no  superior,  but  lord 
it  where  thev  can.  In  their  domestic  and  national  relations  this  is 
true.  The  Urecians  had  their  slaves,  the  Bomans  had  their  slaves, 
and  America  has  always  had  them;  and  though  there  exists  a  large 
party  of  abolitionists  who  would  release  the  slave,  and  no  longer 
let  him  remain  an  article  to  be  bought  and  sold,  yet  their  philan- 
thropy extends  no  farther,  and  uie  liberated  black  would  be 
an  outcast,  and  never  admitted  to  participate  in  the  benefits  enjoyed 
by  the  white  citizens  of  the  republic.  Again,  Athens  set  herself  up 
as  the  protector,  head,  and  dictator  to  all  the  other  Grecian  states ; 
Eome  would  plAnt  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  every  nation  ;  America, 
having  a  vast  territory  absorbing  her  increasing  population,  has  not 
jet  been  able  to  commence  the  same  career  of  aggression,  but  she 
has  often  enough  proclaimed  her  intention  of  doing  so,  and  we  doubt 
not  history  will  yet  have  to  record  the  actual  fact. 

This  aggressive  and  tyrannical  character  owes  much  of  its 
strength  to, — 

III.  The  wide-spread  and  maddening  ambition  which  democratic 
institutions  induce.  The  struggles  for  place  and  power  under  every 
form  of  government  give  rise  to  bitter  rivalries  amon^  leaders  and 
sections,  with  the  constant  practice  of  artifice  and  intngue ;  but,  in 
democracies,  the  desire  for  command  becomes  a  rampant  and  almost 
universal  passion.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  offices  being  open  to 
public  tcompetition,  the  number  of  aspirants  is  proportionately 
increased,  and  being  held  for  short  terms,  the  excitement  is  con- 
tinaaUy  kept  up ;  and  as  the  favour  of  the  populace  (on  which  so 
much  depends)  is  easiest  gained  by  flattenng  their  vanity,  and 
enlisting  their  self-interest  by  the  promise  of  some  materiskl  ad- 
vantage, the  demagogues  outstrip  each  other  in  the  violence  of  their 
harangues  and  the  glitter  of  their  promises.  Internal  contentions 
become  rife,  and  the  jealousies  and  animosities  bred  by  political 
<;ontests  are  well  known.  Small  differences,  which  would  die  out  if 
let  alone,  or  be  otherwise  easily  adjusted,  are  fomented  and  magni- 
fied by  unscrupulous  candidates  intent  only  on  securing  leadership, 
office,  and  aggrandizement,  and  the  people  are  deceived  by  the  noisy 
talkers.  Oratory  has  always  been  a  potent  instrument  in  de- 
mocratic states ;  and  the  multitude,  not  given  to  deep  thinking,  and 
unable  to  penetrate  the  orator's  art  and  detect  his  fallacies  and  mis- 
representations, are  too  easily  deluded  and  led  astray.  In  propor- 
tion as  such  men  push  their  way,  the  truly  worthy  retire,  or  are 
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driyen  out  by  popular  olamonr,  becatiBe  they  difldam  to  resoit 
to  the  same  mean  arts  toeourt  popular  farour;  and  thua  the  eofrntiy 
loses  their  serrices,  which  most  it  needs,  and  is  lefl  the  prej  of  the 
base  and  designing. 

lY.  All  this  has  a  most  injnriooa  effect  upon  the  social  habits  of 
the  people, — ^wemean,  in  their  dealings  with  oaoh  other  in  the  afiain 
of  eyery]-day  life,  and  in  the  family  relationships.  1st.  The  dissen- 
sions orinnated  in  political  contests  do  not  end  there,  but  too  often 
duitnrb  the  happiness  of  families,  and  break  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ships. 2nd.  The  schemes  and  tactics  of  electioneering  are  lessons 
soon  applied  to  ordinary  business ;  so  that,  instead  of  fair  dealing  and 
integrity  in  commerce,  there  is  created  a  desire  to  OTCrreach  and 
take  advantage.  3rd.  Engaging  constantly  in  these  straggles,  the 
people  become  restless;  they  are  drawn  too  mueh  away  from  home, 
and  lose  that  attachment  to  particular  places  which  grows  up  in  the 
breasts  of  those  pursuing  a  quieter  round  of  existence.  These  inaj 
seem  slight  things,  but  in  reality  they  are  of  considerable  iin- 
portance  ;  for  they  prerent  the  formation  of  that  fixity  of  character 
which,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  has  so  large  an  effect  m  maintaining 
tranquillity  in  times  of  crisis,  in  assuring  a  steady  derelopment  of 
the  commercial  resources  of  a  country,  and  the  certain  advanee  to 
true  freedom  and  national  grandeur. 

y .  Democracies  are  faithless  and  treacherous.  The  populace  are 
fickle, — they  are  too  readily  worked  upon  by  their  orators,  and  they 
grow  restive  when  called  upon  to  endure  those  burdens,  and  submit 
to  those  sacrifices  which,  in  certain  exigencies,  the  good  of  the  state 
requires;  and  they  are,  for  these  reasons,  not  to  be  rehod  on. 
In  great  undertakings  democracies  often  exhibit  a  wondrous  enei^ 
and  strength  of  determination,  but  it  is  not  enduring ;  there  u 
a  want  of  permanency  and  steadiness,  because  there  is  a  want 
of  principle.  The  student  of  ancient  history  knows .  how  the  old 
republics  violated  treaties ;  and  the  student  of  modern  history  knows 
how  the  Americans  and  Mexicans  do  the  same,  and  farther,  hov 
they  repudiate  their  debts,  and  refuse  to  fulfil  tiieir  engagenei^ 

Vl.  The  liberty  of  democracies  is  not  secure.  It  cannot  possiblr 
be  BO  under  the  conditions  we  have  named.  The  history  of  all  sveli 
states  shows  them  frequently  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  or 
company  of  dictators,  who  establish  a  despotism  of  the  most  gaUing 
description.  In  seasons  of  calamity,  whether  arising  from  intsnial 
or  external  sources,  they  are  most  exposed  to  this  danger.  We 
have  an  instance  of  it  in  the  condition  of  the  Ameriean  Korthem 
States  (and  perhans  matters  are  no  b^^r  in  the  Southern)  at  the 
present  time ;  for  tne  Cabinet  has  usurped  and  exercised  an  authocify 
as  absolute  as  that  possessed  by  any  monarch*  and  whick  a  hw 
years  ago  the  Americans  would,  one  and  all,  have  asserted  they 
would  never  for  a  moment  endure.  

We  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  evils  of  demooratic  govenh 
meats,  but  space  will  not  permit  of  our  enlarging  upon  theaijiior  of 
ilhistniting  them  by  the  historic  references  wbuch  we  might  s  sb^  ^ 
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tLerefore  leave  tbem  to  the  attentive  sludent,  who  will  find  Bufbsient 
in  the  histcsry  of  all  democratic  states  to  rerilj  them.  Bat  whet e 
does  the  superiority  of  the  limited  monarchical  goremment  lie  Y 
We  answer.  In  being  safe  from  the  action  of  most  of  these  erils* 
which  ia  no  li^ht  advantage.  But  in  limited  moimrchiea  there  womr 
be  truer  freedom  than  could  ever  exist  in  democracies,  for  iMEkch 
going  under  that  name  in  the  latter  is  reall  j  licence,  and  operates  to 
the  prejudice  of  those  using  it.  Tiiere  is  not  the  same  certaiaty  of 
protection  bjr  law  as  there  is  in  monarchies,  for  the  people  Have 
it  too  much  in  their  power  to  dictate  to»  or  intimidate,  those  who 
administer  justice,  and,  in  this,  exercise  a  power  which  way  of  them 
may  eventually  find  turned  aj^aiDst  themselves.  There  is  a  wise 
suunission  to  restraints,  which,  though  leasening  our  individual 
freedom,  promotes  the  public  good. 

It  may  be  urged  that  limited  monarchies  do  not  allow  of  thai 
increase  of  freedom  which  progressive  civilisation  demands.  We 
iay,  however,  they  do ;  and  as  the  people  become  capable  of  exercis- 
ing greater  liberty  without  abasing  it,  they  will  not  fail  to  obtain  it. 
j^eiuier  monarchs  utor  administrations  can  resist  the  pressure  which 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  a  people  advancing  m  intelliM»e, 
and  feeling  themselves  qualified  ana  entitled  to  take  a  larger 
measure  of  power  in  the  government.  In  Prussia  there  is  now 
a  straggle  of  this  kind  between  the  king  and  the  subjects,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  result  will  be  a  strengthening  and  widening  of  the 
people's  liberties. 

Eeverting  to  "  Cephas"  and  his  article,  we  have  again  to  eomphmi 
of  his  method  of  handling  the  subjeet.  Conscious  that  the  stem 
facts  of  history  in  relation  to  democracies  are  unfavonrable,  and 
ill  at  ease  lest  they  should  be  pressed  upon  him,  he  seeks  to  save 
bimeelf  by  laying  ^em  under  injunction :  then,  seeing  his  opponents 
in  possession  of  a  mighty  eitade],  impregnable  to  all  the  forces 
or  missiles  he  ean  fiing  against  it,  he  tries  blandly  to  wheedle  them 
out  of  it,  and  to  persuade  them  that  they  hold  it  unjustly,  and  bad 
better  deliver  it  up,  as  it  belongs  of  right  to  him.  We  allude  to 
his  remarks  upon  the  government  of  Britain,  and  his  endeavour,  by^ 
a  quotation  from  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  and  assertion  that  it  owes 
its  entire  efficacy  to  its  democratic  base,  to  make  it  out  ip  be 
an  example  supporting  his  views.  We  are  sure  the  intelligent 
readers  of  the  British  Controversialist  have  not  fiedled  to  appreciate 
this.  We  are  fullj  aware  of  the  extent  to  wkieh  the  democntie 
influence  prevails  m  the  government  of  our  nati<m,  and  would  not 
have  it  curtailed;  but  the  monarchy  is,  nevertheless,  not  destroyed ; 
unfortunately  for  "Cephas,"  it  remains  an  actuality ;  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  to  this  that  we  owe,  in  a  high  degree,  our  present  happy 
and  enviable  position,  and  that  it  ia  this  which  preserves  us  in  it. 
It  has  restrained  us  from  taking  that  wild  and  fatal  career  wluch 
demooracies  have  always  run ;  it  has  pruned  awscy,  even  as  ther 
began  to  shoot  forth,  those  excrescences  that  disfigure  the  growth 
of  the  real  democracy,  and  sap  its  healthy  vitality ;  it  acts  now  as 
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the  ballast  to  maintain  us  in  a  steady  course  under  that  pnss 
of  democratic  vigour  which  would  otherwise  oyertum  the  State. 
"  Cephas's"  attempt  to  support  his  opinions,  by  the  example  of  the 
British  form  of  fi^oyemment,  is,  in  every  point  of  yiew,  a  glaring 
inconsistency,  with  all  his  professions.  Mven  were  the  monarchical 
element  to  be  at  once  removed,  and  the  nation  to  go  on  as  happily 
and  prosperously  as  ever,  it  would  still  be  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  that  "pure"  democracy  which  "Cephas"  says  he 
alone  contends  for,  and  not  near  so  tnuy  democratic  as  any  of  those 
ancient  or  modem  republics  which  "Cephas"  would  reject  as 
improper  examples,  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  open  for  him  to 
make  use  of. 

The  two  arguments  which  "  Cephas"  proffers  in  favour  of  demo- 
cracy, at  the  conclusion  of  his  article,  are  quite  beside  the  question,  as 
he  applies  them,  but,  properlj  employed,  are  strongly  in  our  favour. 

I.  Griving  them  all  the  weight  he  claims  for  them,  they  are  only 
intended  to  show  that  man  is  "  on  his  way"  to  a  democracy,  and 
^adnaUy  becoming  fitted  for  such  a  form  of  government ;  and  that 
18  not  the  question.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  speculate  what  tiie 
tendencies  of  humanity  are,  or  whether  a  democratic  form  of 
government  may  not  be  the  best  at  some  imaginary  future  period, 
when  man's  nature  shall  have  been  wondernilly  changed  oy  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth ;  but  whether  it  is  tiie  best  form  of  government  for  man  as 
he  is,  and  as  he  has  been :  and  this  is  what  "  Cephas"  should  have 
attempted  to  prove. 

II.  rfo  one  can  read  his  areuments  without  feeling  that,  when 
writing  them,  he  had  England  before  his  eyes ;  for  there  is  no  oilier 
country  exhibiting  all  the  features  he  describes,  whilst  all  Uie  names 
he  gives  us,  to  illustrate  one  of  his  propositions,  are  those  of  living 
Englishmen.  In  effect,  he  argues  that  because  of  the  advanee 
which  man  has  made  in  civilization,  and  the  freedom  he  has 
acquired,  and  influence  he  exerts  in  the  government  under  a  certain 
limited  monarchy,  therefore  a  democratic  form  of  government  is 
(to  be  some  time  in  the  imaginary  foture)  better  than  a  limited 
monarchy.    The  logic  is  curious  and  original,  if  not  conclusive. 

III.  We  sav,  then,  properly  employed,  his  own  arguments  are  in 
our  £Etvour.  They  are  derived  from  the  history  of  a  nation  that  has 
ever  been,  now  is,  and,  according  to  all  probabilities,  will  eontiaue 
to  be,  a  limited  monarchy ;  and  "  Cephas"  is  unable  to  point  us  to 
any  democratic  state  where  there  is,  or  has  ever  been  (and  we 
believe  we  may  safely  add,  can  ever  be),  such  prosperity,  progrsss, 
stability,  and  true  freedom. 

We  submit  that  "  Cephas's"  article  faUs  in  any  point  to  touch 
the  real  question  at  issue.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
he  is  dealing  disingenuously,  and  striving  to  steal  a  victory;  but  if 
not,  we  cannot  but  conclude  he  is  blin&d  by  an  attachment  to  a 
name,  and  misled  by  an  idea.  J.  B.  0. 
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WORKING  MEN'S  CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

About  seventeen  ^ean  ago,  Douglas  William  Jerrold — ^the 
British  Jean  Paul  lUehter,  and  more — in  one  of  the  few  public 
speeches  he  deliYered,  uttered  the  following  wise  and  witty  saying, 
"  The  growing  spirit  of  our  day  is  the  associative  spirit.  Men  have 
gradually  recognized  the  great  social  truth,  vital  in  the  old  fable  of 
me  bundle  of  sticks ;  and  nave  begun  to  make,  of  what  would  other* 
wise  be  individual  weakness,  combined  strength ;  and  so,  small 
sticks,  binding  themselves  together,  obtain  at  once  the  strength  of 
elubt.**  In  those  days,  when  the  Whittington  Club  was  a  marvel, 
as  it  has  since  been  stated  to  be  a  mockery,  the  idea  of  a  club  gave 
greater  prominence  to  wealth  than  strength,  and  the  suggestion 
which  these  words  expressed  was  looked  upon  as  revolutionary, — 
"If  we  have  clubs  of  nobles,  wherefore  not  clubs  of  clerks P" 
Though  the  thought  has  not  been  vivified  by  energy,  forethought, 
endeavour,  and  success,  among  the  classes  here  specifically  noted, 
it  has  not  faded  alto(j;ether  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  we  have 
now  the  idea  of  workmg  men's  clubs  brooght  into  hving  actuality 
in  our  own  davs,  so  true  it  is  that  "  Time  ioarkt  wonders," 

The  iRev.  Henry  Solly,  in  1861,  read  before  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  held  in  DubUn,  a  paper  on  "  Working  Men ;  a  glance  at 
some  of  their  wants,  with  reasons  and  suggestions  for  helping 
them  to  help  themselves,"  which  gathered  together  and  brought 
into  one  view  a  good  many  good  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
and  served  as  a  concentrating  agency  to  many  holders  of  similar 
opinions  all  over  the  country, — ^men  who  felt  tnat  the  "  let  alone  " 
systenoL  waa  unfair  and  unjust  in  a  case  wher«b.  all  the  tomptationa 
of  capital  were  exerted  for  the  determination  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  man.  As  men  of  like  mind  aggregated  and  considered ;  the 
practical  English  question — ^What  shtSi  to  done  P — ^was  mooted  and 
renewed,  until  a  Union  was  formed,  with  Lord  Brougham  as  presi- 
dent, a  number  of  noble  vice-presidents,  the  Sev.  H.  SolJy  as 
secretary,  and  a  large,  intelligent,  and  influential  coimcil,  under  the 
designation  of  "  The  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union." 
After  a  year  of  corporate  existence,  though  of  only  nine  months 
working  activity,  this  Union  met  on  Saturday,  11th  of  July,  in  the 
Boyal  Society's  Booms  in  Burlington  House,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  long-tried  friend  of  education,  morals,  and  prof^ress,  Lord 
Brougham.  In  the  evenin|^,  the  members  of  the  council  and  their 
friends  dined  at  the  Whittington  Club.  Several  of  the  most 
advanced  social  reformers,  as  Lord  Lyttleton,  Sir  WiUiam  A'Becket, 
Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  Mr.  Heywood,  Bevs.  F.  D.  Maurice  and 
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Newman  Hall,  &c,,  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  well  u  Mr. 
Brady,  a  working  man.  The  report,  read  by  the  secretary,  wu 
highly  satisfactory,* and  the  treasurer's  balance  is  on  the  faTonrable 
side,  income,  £905 ;  expenditure,  £730 ;  balance,  £175. 

The  object  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union  is  to 
form  a  centre,  from  which  there  may  ray  out  adyice,  help,  and  en- 
couragement to  working  men,  in  any  locality,  desirouB  or  gaining  a 
place  of  meeting,  affording  opportunities  for  rational  amusement,  re- 
creation, and  conversation,  free  from  the  evil  enticements  of  the 
public-house,  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  Bdf4mproTeiDeiit 
and  spreading  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  lawv,  or  any  other  kind  of 
information  adapted  to  interest  or  to  be  beneficial  to  working  men ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  may  be  a  companionable  and  social  nsort, 
where  workmen  out  of  place  may  find  help  in  their  struggles, 
affectionate  sympathy,  and  effective  aid — aid  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  earning  wages. 

With  the  objects  of  the  Union  we  sympathise  deeply,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  emphaais  which  they  place  on  the  principle  of  non- 
interference, the  abstmence  from  patronage  of  the  wealthy  and  the  em- 
ploying classes,  or  those  busj bodies,  who  like  to  manage  and  model 
working  men,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  grow,  and  form,  and  ooo- 
form ; — those  men  whose  '*  cry  *'  is  to  raise  the  statos  of  tlie  working 
men,  to  elevate  them  in  the  social  scale,  to  lift  them  up  from  their 
degradation.  We  believe  that  the  labouring  classes  are  quite  well 
fitted  to  rise,  without  being  lifted ;  to  attain  to  excellence,  without 
being  elevated  out  of  their  station ;  and  that  their  state,  and  not  their 
gtatus,  requires  revision.  To  do  this  effectively,  they  must  organize 
and  manage  their  own  institutions,  conform  them  to  their  own  wants, 
arrange  them  to  suit  their  own  wishes,  invent  or  adopt  their  own 
amusements.  Coercion  is  their  aversion.  They  require  the  mate- 
rial pecuniary  help  of  their  superiors  in  {<rade ;  but  to  attain  this, 
they  need  only  suomit  that  their  object  is  good,  and  their  aM>tire 
praiseworthy ;  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  obey  tlie  dictates 
or  mandates  of  others.  The  gift  should  be  clogged  with  few  con- 
ditions ;  else  the  club  so  established  is  almost  sure  to  faiL 

Since  the  days  in  which  Dr.  Birkbeck  originated  Mechanies' 
Institutes,  and  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  KnowMg* 
was  established,  how  many  fair-seeming  associations  have  flmiriabsd 
and  faded  wi^  their  object  unaccomplished !  By  far  too  many. 
But  these ' '  gropings  "  showed  that  the  will  to  get  into  the  right  ooone 
was  uppermost.  Though,  therefore,  most  of  them  in  their  **  vaaHing 
ambition"  did  "overleap  themselves,  and  fall,"  they  indicated  a 
good  heart  to  the  cause  of  popular  progress.  When  that  ia  the  case, 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  helnkssneas  or  down*heartediieas»  aa^ 
therefore,  we  do  not  think  that  the  frequency  of  failure  gives  reason 
for  counselling  despair.  Ko  such  institute  or  association  esa 
woric  its  early  activities  without  conducing  to  the  uprisbig  ofwftmf 
minds  and  men,  to  the  stirring  of  their  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
awakening  of  higher  aspirations  in  some.    Hence  each  acte  as  a 
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sarge  upon  the  sliore,  aud  orergets  some  portion  of  the  yast  out- 
lying teiritorieg  of  ignorance,  and  contributes  to  the  easiness  with 
whidi  the  sacceeding  ones  advance,  as  well  as  gives  augury  of  the 
time  when  knowledge  and  righteousness  shall  cover  the  earthy  as 
the  waters  cover  the  channels  of  the  great  deep. 

Labour  is  understood  to  be  man's  lot,  and  it  is  to  be  recognized 
as  such.  A  man's  daily  bread-getting  toil  is  postulated  as  his  duty, 
and  of  that  he  is  expected  to  set  him  honestly  to  the  doing.  He  is 
then  only  and  truly  a  working  man ;  all  other  engagements  are  to 
him  in  reality  recreations,  whatever  their  nature, — chat,  play, 
reading,  they  are  only  changes  taken  for  delight.  In  the  work 
arena,  man  is  nobly  occupied  so  long  as  he  is  honestly  fulfilling  his 
part  in  social  life.  But  the  workman's  home  possesses  too  few  of 
the  means  of  sociality,  and  yet  the  yearning  in  his  heart  for  some 
social  life  oannot  be  stifled,  aod  the  gregarious  instincts  of  his  nature 
cannot  be  overlooked,  or  padlocked  up  in  inertness.  In  too  many 
instances  no  convenience  for  the  ezereise  of  social  life,  or  even  for 
the  exchange  of  the  hospitalities  of  friendliness,  exists  at  present, 
except  witmn  the  tempting  precincts  of  the  tavern  or  alehouse. 
If  chit-chat  and  a  little  bit  of  song-singing  is  wanted,  to  spend  a 
chance  hour  heavy  on  a  workman's  nands ;  if  he  wishes  to  consult 
a  shopmate ;  if  he  is  anxious  to  cultivate  a  friend,  home  has  few 
accommodations,  and  the  public-house  has  an  open,  ready  dooar. 
Brink  thus  becomes  a  necessity  of  companionship,  and  all  the 
fascinntions  of  sociality  are  tnrown  round  the  Drain-deluding 
beverage,  till  the  accidental  and  the  incident  to  sociality  becomes 
itself,  too  often,  more  regarded  than  the  sociality  for  which  it  was 
first  partaken  of.  The  village  and  city  life  of  workmen  is  thus 
especially  beset  with  temptation ;  and  the  more  friendly  and  kindly 
any  one's  nature  is,  the  more  liable  he  is  to  become  the  victim  of  the 
snare,  not  perhaps  laid  for  him,  but  invitingly  open  to  him.  Could 
some  sort  of  common  meeting-place  be  got,  where  chat  and  social 
play,  where  a  song  or  a  reading,  a  recitation  or  a  story,  were  get-at- 
able,  and  where  kindly  affectiooed  people  could  be  brought  together 
to  spend  their  evenings  in  undebasing  enjoyment,  it  has  often  been 
thought  all  would  go  well.  We,  for  our  parts,  cannot  doubt  it ;  for 
we  Imow  that  far  more  intellectual  worth  and  moral  heroism  resides 
in  woxking  men  than  many  would  credit ;  but  we  do  not  dream  that 
it  would  be  instantaneously  effective  and  reforming.  We  know 
too  well  the  <mgrossing  nature  of  evil  habits ;  the  difficulty  of 
managing  a  will  unhabituated  to  control ;  the  sensation  of  gnawing 
weariness  which  comes  over  the  soul  when  wonted  enjoyments, 
whether  really  beneficial  or  not,  do  not  recur  with  their  recurring 
hour ;  and  the  aching  yearning  to  get  rid  of  a  new  (and  especially 
an  enforced)  mode  of  employing  iae  after-labour  evenings ;  and 
henoe  we  do  not  expect  permanent  success  in  any  institution  till 
habit  has  had  time  to  grow  its  fruit-bearing  branches  round  the 
Bpirit,  and  shown  the  delight  and  ornament  they  yield  to  the  human 
mind.    Swki  olubsi  howeyer,  as  they  afford  incitement  to  change  of 
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habit,  and  opportanitj  of  perseTering  in  the  change,  seem  to  us  to 
deserve  the  enconragement  and  support  of  all  classes.  Prophecies 
of  ill,  drawn  from  former  non-success,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided 
in  speaking  of  such  institutions,  for  they  have  obstacles  enough  to 
contend  against,  without  the  additional  ones  arising  from  the 
unnerving  of  those  engaged  in  a  good  endeavour. 

A  working  man's  club  ought  to  be  a  house  of  call ;  a  place  of 
enjoyment ;  a  quiet,  cozy  snuggery  to  meet  his  friends  in ;  a  reading- 
room  where  excitements  abouna  to  entice  to  reading;  a  sort  of 
general  parlour  and  drawing-room  for  the  people.  Every  possible 
freedom  of  speech  and  action  (within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and 
these  not  too  highly  fastened)  ought  to  be  given,  every  convenience 
that  can  attract  and  gratify,  every  element  that  can  excite  and 
culture  good  and  high  aspirings  should  be  brought  together  in  it 
and  at  it.  It  might  easily  take  the  form  of  soci&ty,  if  each  wers 
willing  at  once  to  ''  act  well  his  part ;"  but  as  some  may  be  disin* 
clined  to  do  so,  the  need  for  rules  arises,  and  rules  must  be  made. 
The  more  general  these  are,  however,  the  better ;  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  them  should,  in  general,  be  left  to  the  majority  of  the 
members,  that  even  from  the  errors  of  their  friends  they  might  learn 
a  lesson.  Few  lessons  are  more  requisite  than  those  of  self^govem- 
ment ;  and,  in  a  working  man's  club,  the  law  should  be  l^at  each 
man  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  a  law  unto  himself. 

To  start  working  men's  clubs,  with  high  intellectual  aims,  is  s 
fallacy;  to  be^n  them  with  the  expectation  of  performing  some 
sort  of  mysterious  pantomimic  transformation  scene  from  eveiy- 
dayism  to  paradisaic  morality,  is  nonsense.  Let  it  have  an  every- 
day aim.  Let  it  be  meant  for  social  life — ^not  in  the  coarse,  vidgar 
sense  of  riot  and  revelry — but  in  that  of  friendly  association  and 
companionship.  If  it  be  begun  so,  like-minded  men  will  soon 
ag^egate  together,  and  get  up  the  esthetic,  moral,  and  intellectual 
adjuncts  to  such  a  club.  Certain  classes  of  artisans  will  yearn  for 
teaching  in  drawing ;  others  for  lessons  in  mechanics ;  some  will  be 
anxious  to  hear  good  reading ;  others  will  be  eager  to  acquire  the 
art  of  reading  well  themselves.  Chat  over  the  newspapers,  and 
criticisms  over  the  magazine,  will  awaken  the  desire  for  rightly 
conducted  controversy,  and  that  desire  will  tend  towards  creatmg  a 
wish  to  comprehend  tne  anatomy  of  argument,  and  to  gain  the  power 
of  accurate  expression ;  and  so  the  wheel  of  progress  being  set  in 
motion,  it  will  run  right  onward  along  the  pathway  of  improvement 

But  the  working  man's  club  must  not  be  made  a  rival  to  home; 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  mothers  of  a  district  ought  to  be  duly 
enlisted  in  its  nrosperity.  If  this  be  done,  on  washing  days  the  ton 
or  husband  wiU  be  sure  to  be  urged  to  go  to  the  club ;  and  when 
any  extra  work  in  the  deaning-up  line  is  to  be  done,  the  club  will  he 
suggested  as  a  fit  place  to  spend  the  requisite  hour  in.  When  any 
lo^  or  village  extra  is  going  on,  such  as  a  f^te  or  a  fair  day,  the 
club  should  take  it  up,  and  use  it  to  give  the  females  of  the  wo^ng 
classes  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  institution,  by  providing  eBte^ 
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tammenta  in  which  they  can  share.  I  do  not  aee  why  mother's  day 
meetings,  when  desuraole,  might  not  be  held  in  the  club,  and  a 
portion  of  the  social  life  of  it  be  fitted  for  their  ahariog. 

In  all  cases  of  starting  or  carrying  on  working  men's  clnbs,  aa 
many  facilities  and  indacements  to  well-doing  should  be  conjoined 
as  possible.  Among  these,  let  us  suggest,  oouTenience  for  writing 
letters,  for  settling  small  bits  of  business,  for  private  conferences  of 
friends,  for  acquiring  information  about  the  state  of  trade  in  the 
district,  for  making  known  the  want  of  employment  by  meu,  and 
the  need  of  workmen  by  employers,  for  subscribing  for  periodicals, 
for  making  local  subscriptions  in  case  of  need,  for  holdinfj  the 
meetings  of  funeral,  friendly,  or  other  societies,  for  getting  acquamted 
with  the  workings  of  the  Penny  SaTUM  and  Post  Office  banks,  &c. 
It  seems  to  us,  that  the  greater  the  mmtiplicity  of  these  things  that 
can  be  got  into  the  programme  of  the  attractions  of  such  societies, 
the  better.  But  we  would  earnestly  counsel  the  managers  against 
exhibiting  a  spirit  of  propagandism,  or  taking  up  a  public  position 
requiring  proselytism.  The  sturdy  piide  of  a  working  man  hedges 
o£r  at  once  from  any  attempt  to  hook  him  to  a  pet  scheme,  and 
fasten  him  to  the  triumphal  car  of  a  "  moyement."  *'  Missionari- 
ness  "  is  not  in  favour  with  the  class.  But  if  you  can  bring  the 
intelligent  and  well-doing  into  consenting  union,  you  will  create  a 
self-acting  missionary  association  such  as  no  other  body  can  produce. 
We  know  the  energy  with  which  working  men  pursue  plans  self- 
suggested,  and  the  lukewarm  spirit  in  which  they  co-operate  in  the 
schemes  of  the  *'  somebody  "  of  a  parish. 

The  place  which  a  working  man's  club  should  occupy  at  first 
should  oe  that  merely  of  a  social  gathering  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  suitable  district :  the  questions  of — ^how  shall  we  actP  what  shall 
we  do  P  ought  to  be  lefb  to  grow  up  in  the  minds  of  its  frequenters. 
A  book  of  suggestions  should  be  opened  for  the  recording  of  all 
ideas  thought  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  conunittee.  In  every 
deliverance  of  opinion  by  the  committee  on  any  of  these  questions, 
whether  in  favour  of  or  adverse  to  the  point  proposed,  the  com- 
mittee should  take  the  proposer  into  their  confidence,  tell  him 
frankly  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  his  wish, 
and  point  out  to  him  a  part  he  might  usefully  play  either  to  bring 
that  or  some  other  requisite  end  about,  if  the  proposition  is 
rejected ;  if  viewed  favourably,  the  committee  should  employ  the 
party  proposing  it  in  some  way  or  other  in  carr3ring  out  the 
scheme.  vVhen  a  good  idea  is  placed  before  the  committee,  or 
suggests  itself  to  them,  it  would  often  be  advantageous  to  throw 
it  into  the  form  of  a  debate,  and  lay  it  before  the  members  for 
consideration.  This  would  often  awaken  and  ripen  interest  in  a 
subject  much  more  readily  than  any  didactic  deliverance  on  the 
matter  could  do.  Besides,  it  gives  the  selection  and  initiative  to 
the  members,  rather  than  places  it  before  them  as  the  decision  of 
the  committee.  The  progress  of  such  a  club  must  proceed  step 
by  step  from  mere  gregariousness  to  intellectuality.    There  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  men,  when  met  together,  can  icaxoely  be  to,  long, 
without  wanting  to  take  corporate  action  in  some  manner,  whether 
it  be  in  play,  in  reading,  in  study,  in  art-endearoor,  in  sctentifie 
botany,  entomology,  in  mechanic  experiment,  or  geometric  investi- 
gation, &e.,  eo  that  tlieir  social  instincts  may  gain  living  nnion  and 
communion.  Men  hare  long  been  feeling  afler  some  manner  of 
life  more  congenial  than  that  of  the  selfish  isolation  of  the  toiler 
after  selfoculture,  and  the  sottish  congress  of  the  thirster  for  socislity 
and  iotercourse  in  the  only  kind  or  house  of  eotertainment  open 
to  his  means.  We  earnestly  hope  this  has  now  been  found,  and 
that  the  working  man's  club  may  be  like  that  of  the  nursery  hevo^ 
Jack,  capable  of  killing  giants,— espeoiaUy  those  hideous  monsters, 
I^orance;  Sloth,  Crime,  Drmnkenness,  CJarelessness  in  morals,  and 
Discontent  at  home. 

In  order,  however,  that  these  clnbs  maj  promote  the  good  eadi 
of  which  they  are  capable,  it  is  requisite  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  pomt  of  civilization  at  which  the  working 
classes  nave  arrived ;  and  equal  oare  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
from  degenerating  into  mere  ante-chambers  to  the  pot*hoQse, 
e^iibition  rooms  for  magic,  ventriloquism,  olios  of  odoities,  and 
easy  lessons  on  astronomy  by  the  exhibition  of  omriee,  Ao.,  and 
from  elevating  them  into  gymnasia  for  students  and  people's 
colleges.  The  latter  have  a  special  work,  and  to  tiiis  tne  clob 
might  be  an  auxiliary.  But  to  begin  to  make  the  club  a  resort  of 
the  intellectual  onlr,  and  those  having  special  upward  aspirationi, 
would,  we  fear,  defeat  the  main  object,  which  is  to  employ  leisnra 
innocently,  without  lessening  the  love  of  home,  or  diminismng  the 
social  affections  which  find  their  highest  sanctity'  at  the  fireside. 
High  aims  will  defeat  their  end ;  low  aims  will  injure  the  move- 
ment. Let  the  medium  be  kept  of  the  civilisation  of  the  wotking 
men  in  each  locaii^,  and  from  this,  as  a  fulcrum,  the  oommittee, 
if  well  selected  and.  fittingly  organised,  will  easily  get  the  men  to 
Isy  their  own  hand  to  the  lever.  We  fancy  that  if  the  oentral 
union  were  to  engage  several  lecturers  and  entertainers  of  known 
celebrity  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  settle  their  route  in  the  several  branches, 
giving  their  services  at  such  rates  as  the  branch  associations  could 
afford;  and  employ  a  set  of  teachers  willing  to  give  a  series  of 
courses  of  instruction  on  special  topics,  and  offer  tamr  serviees  to 
the  different  clubs  in  the  order  of  application,  that  great  good 
might  be  effected.  For  the  committee  would  have  the  guarantee 
of  the  union  for  the  fitness  of  the  man  for  hie  work,  and  the  nerMm 
would  have  the  security  of  the  union  for  the  honourable  fnlmment 
of  the  peenniary  engagements  involved. 

Altogether  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute  Union  is  a  hopeful  scheme,  and  one  worthy  of  a  hit  triai. 
Should  there  be  a  few  working  men,  in  any  locality,  among  oar 
readers,  who  desire  further  information  on  this  topic,  wo  woold 
commend  them  to  apply  to  the  intelligent  and  indefttigable 
Seeretuy,  Henry  Sdly,  150,  Strand,  London^  W.O.      B.  M.  A. 
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SDj^je  'S^tHuion, 


Tntrodueiori/  Text' Book  of  Physical  Geography, 
By  David  Paqe,  F.E.S.E.    Londoa:  Blackwood  and  Son. 

Mb.  Paob,  by  a  loug  conrM  of  popular  scientifio  com|>08itioa 
under  the  Mesflrs.  Chambers,  has  l^rned  the  art  of  adapting  his 
writing  to  his  readers  most  thoroughly.  Since  the  great  "  Ves- 
tiges" controversy — when  blame,  we  believe  unjustly,  fell  upon 
]£*.  Page,  for  complicity  in  its  authorship, — ^he  retired  from  the 
great  literary  workshop  of  the  conductors  of  Information  for  the 
jPeople.  While  we  think  his  long  journeymanship  has  been  advan- 
tageous to  him  in  giving  him  facility  of  pen  and  suitability  of  style, 
we  think  his  independence  of  the  constant  and  imperious  call  for 
''  copy,"  which  such  labour  demands,  has  been  eminently  advan- 
tageous to  science  by  giving  his  ideas  greater  time  to  develop  and 
ripen,  and  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  looking  all  round  upon 
his  subject"!,  rather  than  arranging  them  at  the  quaintest  angle  of 
incidence  in  whi.^h  they  could  strike  the  popular  mind,  greedy  of 
change  and  fond  of  novelty.  He  has  given  us  many  works  of  great 
utility,  mad  ought  to  hold  an  honourable  place  among  our  popular 
instructors.  **  The  Past  and  Present  Life  of  the  Globe  "  is  a  work 
of  modest  pretensions,  but  extraordinary  value.  His  "  Handbook 
of  Gtological  Terms  and  Geology"  possesses  the  highest  merit  of 
such  a  book — ^utility — but  is  not  destitute  of  the  minor  graces  and 
recommendations  of  simplicity  of  style  and  intelligible  arrange- 
ment. "The  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology"  is  admirably 
adapted  to  self-instruction ;  the  expression  is  clear,  the  anrangement 
scientific,  and  the  whole  turnout  of  the  work  masterly.  "The 
Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology  "  epitomizes  the  subject  most 
compendiously,  and  must  be  useml  to  those  who  wish  to  get  a 
elance  at  the  facts  and  teachings  of  geology ;  while  "  The  Geological 
Examinator"  will  be  a  great  help  to  mose  engaged  in  teaching 
themselves. 

The  work  quoted  at  the  heading  of  this  paper  is  intended  to  be  a 
companion  volume  to  the  "  Introauctory  Geology,"  and  the  author 
is  engaged  upon  an  advanced  book  as  a  sequel  to  this,  which  is  a 
"  text  and  not  a  task  book, — a  thing  to  be  read  and  reasoned,  and 
not  a  eombination  of  unconnected  facts  to  be  irksomely  and  use- 
lessly committed  to  memoir." 

It  is  less  rhetorical,  ana  more  copiously  filled  with  facts,  than 
Ghiyot's  ''  Earth  and  Man,"  and  it  is  more  systematic  and  more 
scientifio  in  its  exposition  of  principles  than  the  "  Curiosities  of 
Phvsical  Geography  "  which  the  (at  one  time)  famous  theoretical 
and  practical  educator,  William  Wittich  (bom  in  Tilsit,  Prussia, 
and  Professor  of  German  in  University  College,  London),  contri- 
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bated  to  "Knight's  Shilling  Volume."  Of  oourse,  ita  nnge  is 
much  lower  than  the  magnificent  "  Cosmos  "  of  the  Colossus  of 
Germany,  and  less  strict  and  mathematical  than  Mrs.  Somerville*s 
great  book  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  less  technical  and 
exhaustiye  than  the  treatise  of  Sir  John  Kerschel ;  but  it  has  a 
distinct  place  and  use,  even  beside  these  notable  productions,  and 
fulfils  precisely  what  the  author  promises,  ». e.,  "to  convey,  in  a 
simple  but  systematic  manner,  the  leading  facts  of  the  science  to 
which  it  relates;  ...  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge,  and  prepare  the  learner,  should  he  wish  to  proceed 
beyond  mis  stage,  for  the  study  of  the  subject  in  its  more  muct  and 
extended  aspects." 

Sermons  and  Toeiry  of  JPaul  M.  Rohins  Besweiherick,  late  Bibk 

Christian  Minister ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 

By  John  SIsnkeb.    London :  G.  J.  Stevenson. 

Mb.  Bebwbthbbick  was  a  young  preacher  of  promise  among 
the  so-called  "  Bible  Christians.*'  His  course  was  very  brief,  but 
his  friends,  wishing  to  perpetuate  his  memory  and  his  uaefalness, 
have  published  this  volume.  The  sermons  here  printed  are  vigorous 
and  striking,  bat  the"  poetry  "iByei7  tame.    ^  ^ 

English  Composition  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
By  W.  S.  Daloleish,  M. A.   Edinburgh :  James  Gt>rdon. 

Thebb  is  scarcely  any  species  of  book  so  difficult  to  review  as 
one  on  English  composition — more  particularly  if  it  be  a  s^ool- 
book.  This  work,  by  the  vice-principal  of  the  Grange  House  School, 
near  Edinburgh,  is  precisely  of  this  character.  We  have  read  the 
matter  over  carefully,  and  have  compared  the  examples  with  the 
directions  given,  and  the  exercises  suggested,  wiUi  botn.  In  these 
Doints  it  is  symmetrical  and  consistent.  We  have  experimented,  so 
far  as  the  range  of  our  opportunity  permitted  us,  upon  the  suitability 
of  the  work  for  actual  teaching.  We  give  it,  then,  as  our  deliberate 
judgment,  that  for  intelligent  and  intellectual  pupils,  no  work  of 
similar  merit  has  of  late  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  very  greatly  in 
advance  of  any  school-book  on  the  same  subject  known  to  us,  and  we 
know  more  than  a  few.  The  idea  is  sufficiently  original,  and  so  well 
carried  out,  as  to  entitle  its  author  to  be  called  a  benefactor  to  all 
those  who  require  to  study  to  compose  in  the  speech  of  the  a^e  and 
country ;  and  forms,  on  the  whole,  a  highly  efficient  gradation  of 
instruction,  from  the  elements  of  construction  to  the  dnwing  up  of 
abstracts,  and  the  composition  of  original  papers.  It  errs,  perhaps, 
in  addressing  pupils  from  too  high  a  standard,  and  from  being 
somewhat  complex  in  notation ;  but  if  taken  resolutely  in  hand,  and 
determinedly  proceeded  with,  no  student  of  its  pages  can  fail  to 
attain  the  best  graces  of  style,  purity,  precision,  and  perspicuity. 

Book  I.,  which  treats  of  "  Compositions  in  Prose,"  consists  of 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  sentences— giving  lessons  in 
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the  language,  conBiraotion,  and  punctuation  of  sentences,  simple 
and  complex,  and  in  paraphrasing  ;  the  second,  of  '*  the  Stru<*iure  of 
Paragraphs  " — ^narrative,  descriptive,  and  reflective,  viith  (he  arc  of 
making  summaries ;  the  third,  of  "  the  Struct ure  of  Themes  '* 
— narrative,  descriptive,  reflective,  discursive,  and  arKumentaiive. 
Book  II.,  on  "  Composition  in  Verse,"  givett  definitions  and  examples 
of  different  sorts  of  versification,  then  treats  of  measure,  regular 
and  irreguUr,  with  examples  and  exercises,  and  directions  for  trans- 
lation. Then  follow  appendices  on  the  "  Correction  of  the  Preos," 
and  books  of  reference.  Copious  exercises  provide  for  the  requisite 
translation  of  theory  into  practice.  The  Dook  is  well  entitled  to 
be  called ^r«^  class. 

Tke  Life  and  Letters  qf  Washington  Irving.      Vol.  II. 
Edited  by  his  Nephew.    London :  Bichard  Bentley. 

Thb  first  volume  of  this  biography  was  noticed  in  May.    We 
merely  propose  to  continue  our  outline  of  its  matter  as  before. 

Peter  Irving,  who  had  written  at  Birmingham  "Giovanni 
Sbogarro,"  a  novel  taken  from  the  French,  which  was  published 
in  Condon  and  New  York  with  little  result,  now  undertook  an 
enterprise  for  running  a  suite  of  steamers  from  Bouen  to  Havre, 
and  prevailed  on  Washington  to  embark  in  it  too.  The  "  Sketch 
Book  "  was  ascribed  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  and  Murray  gave  him  £110, 
*'in  addition  to  the  terms  agreed  upon."  In  Pahs  he  became 
acquainted  with  Thomas  Moore — then  avoiding  prosecution  for  the 
Bermuda  defalcations,— and  Canning;  saw  Talma;  helped  John 
Howard  Payne  in  tragical  circumstances  and  tragical  composition ; 
met  Kenney  at  his  old  work  of  "Baising  the  Wind,"  and  wasting 
it  when  raised;  Bancroft,  green  from  the  *' U-niversity  of  Gottingen ; 
got  another  extra  £110  from  Murray,  and  heard  from  Talma  of  the 
death  of  Napoleon  I.,  besides  being  introduced  to  the  Longmans. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he*  saw  the  coronation  procession 
of  G^rge  IV. ;  journeyed  about .  Birmingham,  and  became  ill 
there ;  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  a  sister  and  brother,  and 
found  the  steamboat  affair  not  running  in  smooth  water,  and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  London,  after  writing  *'  The  Stout  Gentleman 
at  Oxford." 

He  then  sent  *'  Bracebridge  Hall "  to  press,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  Murray  to  publish  Cooper's  "  Spy  ;  settled  with  Murray  for 
the  publication  of  '*  Bracebridge  Hall "  for  £1,000,  after  having 
rejected  Colbum's  offer  of  the  same  amount;  set  out  for  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  at  Darmstadt  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  **  Tales  of  a 
Traveller."  Chap.  VI.  contains  a  series  of  finely  descriptive  letters 
re^garding  the  scenery,  &c.,  of  Germany,  as  does  also  most  of  Cbap. 
VII.  We  next  hear  of  private  theatricals ;  his  presentation  to  the 
queen  of  Bavaria;  of  his  studies  in  French,  German,  and  Italian'; 
and  the  boat  scheme  gets  into  embarrassment.  After  having  helped 
Howard  Payne  with  several  plays,  most  of  which  were  unsuccessful, 
he  began  to  revolve  literary  plans  for  himaelf ;  goes  qu  indulging 
1863.  L 
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Pariiian  life,  and  mixing;  in  gay  company  with  a  cheerless  h»rt. 
GaliKnani  agrees  to  issue  the  '* Sketch  Book"  in  Paris.    "The 
world  would  not  let  him  live  as  he  would,  and  he  found  it  very 
expensive  to  live  with  the  world ;"  he  makes  a  change  to  London 
life,  meets  with  the  famous  and  lettered,  and  advertises  "Sslma- 
Ifundi,"  but  soon  goes  to  Paris  again.    Critics  began  to  tortnre  the 
lucky  author,  and  he  got  down-hearted.     Constable  asked  him  to 
write  a  Life  of  Washington  ;  he  got  up  a  series  of  American  esrayi 
which  have  not  been  preserved,  and  nad  suggested  to  him  by  Mr. 
Everett  the  "  Life  of  Columbus ;"  went  to  Mlidrid  to  look  after  the 
materials  for  that  work,  began  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,**  and 
was  robbed.    For  "  Columbus  "  Irving  received  £3,160.    In  Madrid 
Longfellow  met  him,  and  he  gave  the  young  bard  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  many  celebrities,  and  planned  a  number  of  works  on  the 
Arabs  iu  Spain  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico.    He  enjoys  the  society 
of  Madrid,  takes  a  tour  through  Southern  Spain  fof'^which  interest- 
ing sketches  are  given  from  his  letters),  ana  oonaudes  an  arranite- 
ment  with  a  Philadelphian  firm  to  republish  his  four  esrlier  worki 
on  condition  of  paying  him  600 dollars  ayear ;  to  that  firm  at«o  he 
consigned  the  right  of  publishing  his  **  Cionquest  of  Grenada  **  (vt 
4.750  dollars,  having  arranged  with  Murray  for  the  copyright  in 
Britain  for  £2,000.    In  1828,  Murray  offered  him  £1,000  per  annum, 
besides  payment  for  articles,  if  he  would  undertake  the  editorship  of 
a  magazme,  and  £110  for  articles  for  the  Quatterly  Review,    fie  waft 
elected  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  and 
made  Secretary  of  Lei;ation  at  London.  He  leaves  Spain  for  London, 
gives  diplomatic  life  a  trial,  and  resolves  upon  writing  a  Life  of  Wash- 
ington.   He  negotiated  through  his  brother  with  the  Amencan  book- 
sellers for  Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron,"  and  Godwin's  "Cloudesley,"— n 
the  former  successftiUy,  in  the  latter  not.    In  1830,  the  fiftv-guinea 
gold  medals  given  by  George  lY .  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature 
for  award  to  the  authors  of  ehiinent  works,  were  adjudged  to 
Washington  Irving  and  Henry  Hallam.     The  said  medial  «■> 
once  atoien,  but  restored.    Oxford  made  an  LL.D.  of  him.    Notes 
of  the  coronation  of  William  IV.,  and  of  the  flight  of  Charles  X.,  and 
the  aooeesion  of  Louis  Philipne,  follow  theee  personal  details.    The 
death  o\'  Hu^tkisson  and  the  cnaracter  of  Talleyrand  are  also  treated 
of,  and  we  have  an  account  of  his  tours  tlu^ugh  many  parts  o^ 
England,  espectallv  of  a  visit  to  Newstead  Abbey.    The  time  of 
*'  A«form  and  Cholera  1"  comes  next  in  view;  bat  yet  at  that  ttme 
— Murray's  house  being  in  difficulties — Bentley  ana  Colbum  gtre 
him  £1,100  for  the  "  I'ales  of  the  Alhombra/'  and  he  got  to  hie 
native  city  shortly  aftennards.     He  was  received  with  a  hesrtj 
welcome,  and  got  a  public  dinner.     Chancellor  Kent,  the  jurist, 
presided,  and  a  report  of  his  "liiDgle  speech"  is  giren  in  this 
volume. 

Altogether,  we  ma^  say  the  volnme  is  too  wordy  and  too  inpfV- 
sonaL  The  material  is  not  well  put  toge^eor,  and  the  glister  part 
^  it  is  only  tagged,  not  «ven  Bdtehc^  or  joined  with  paite  and 
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Bc'sflon.  The  items  are  often  of  interest,  but  the  interest  is  dis- 
sipated by  not  telling  the  whole  story  at  once,  or  by  disagreeable 
repetitions.  It  gires  rery  little  personal  insight,  and  is  not,  in 
fact,  BO  mnch  a  biography  as  a  memoir. 

The  IbueMone :  a  Series  of  Letters  on  Social,  Literary,  and  Poli- 
tical Subjects.  By  Thomas  Doublbdat,  author  of  the  **  True 
Law  of  Population;"  "The  Financial  History  of  England;*' 
"  The  Political  Life  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel."  Ac,  &e.  • 

Hbbb  is  a  prize  for  members  of  debating  societies — ^if  they  can 
set  it,  and  keep  it  to  themselves.  It  contains  five  subjects  excel- 
kntly  ntted  for  discussion,  with  well-expressed  opinions,  bristling 
with  supporting  and  illuRtrative  facts.  Many  of  tne  strokes  tell  at 
once,  as  from  the  hand  of  a  master  of  the  logic  of  farts.  They 
are  terse,  vigorous,  plainly  out-spoken,  stron^^ly  stated  opinions 
— extreme,  perhaps,  but  well-reasoued  and  mamtained.  We  com- 
mend this  work  to  the  notice  of  thinker*  with  a  bias  towards  free 
speech  and  old  fashioned  honesty,  lliose  who  take  our  advice  will 
thank  us  for  bringing  their  minds  into  contact  with  a  resolute  man, 
whose  politics  are  not  moulded  by  daily  papers  and  party  quarterlies ; 
but  who  thinks  for  himself  on  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  boxes 
the  same  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  the  information  of  those  who 
do  not  find  an  original  mind  too  difficult  a  companion  in  their 
studious  hours.  The  style  is  clear,  fresh,  energetic,  Saxon,  Cob- 
bett-like— indeed,  in  many  points,  Mr.  Doubleday  might  be  regarded 
as  a  nobler,  more  sedate  and  fixed,  more  studious,  and  less  eccentric 
or  self-willed  Cobbett. 

Mr.  Doubleday  has  made  bold  adventures  into  every  department 
of  literature.  "  Dioclesian,  a  Dramatic  Poem*'  (1829),  contains  some 
fine  composition ;  for  instance,  this, — 

Contiantmt.  '*  Iron  Hats 

Knows  not  the  grey-old  a^e.     All  elae  can  fade: 
The  torch  of  Love  grows  dim  with  wasting  years; 
Ambition  lags,  even  like  the  sudden  flood 
Thst  spreads  itself  and  psnaes;  Pity's  self 
Grows  dead,  through  OQstom;  Friendships  locked  will  cool; 
Long-tmating  Hearts  wax  strangers;  Avarice 
Be  won  to  muclench  his  oranrpad  and  wrinkled  hand; 
And  bitter  Envy  aweeten;  only  Hata 
Doth  spask  the  ImnorUd^nor  can  change  or  dta.** 

Or  this,  which  is  even  better,  we  think  :— 

Dioclttianim 
**  If  Life  be  bat  a  cheat—and  that  it  u, 
Let  mine  make  answer;  if  in  sangnine  ITouth 
Love  knita  his  tendrilled  sorrows  roand  our  hearts 
Like  that  insidioos  plant,  whirb,  while  it  clings, 
Still  wneathes  its  chains  with  flowers;  if  glory  bid 
Us  boild  oar  Happneaa  on  airy  fama— 
Stay  less  foundation  for  sack  monunest  j 
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If  Sorrow  oft  be  goodneaa*  joka-frllow, 
And  fortDDo  smile  on  Tillaine;  if  rhi*  be — 
E^il  commixed  with  good — with  goodDees  eril, 
Ah  ohftnoe  or  fute  decides;  amid  this  chaos 
What  boot  scholastic  forms  and  snbtkties? 
Who  knows  the  least,  where  nothing  can  be  known, 
And  owns  bat  what  he  knows  is  wiseai." 

jMe/sHff.  *'Sir, 

A  sceptic  paradox  is  worst  of  all. 
He  who  affirms  that  noni^ht  can  be  affirm^, 
Slajs  his  own  arf^nment^  which,  like  a  babe 
Birth-nipt,  is  dead  ere  it  hath  life/*  ^ 

We  cannot  multiply  our  ^notations  from  "  The  Italian  Wife  ;** 
"  BabingtoQ ;"  "  Northern  Lighte."  "  Caius  Marius  '*  we  have  for- 
merly noted  as  an  excellent  reproduction  of  a  sublime  moment  in 
Boman  history.  "  The  Coquet  Dale  Fishing  Songs  **  are  also  a 
good  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  gentle  craft. 

As  a  romance,  the  "  Eve  of  St.  Mark"  keeps  its  place  at  the 
libraries,  and  entrances  many  hours  to  many  people.  Though  com- 
posed only,  we  believe,  as  a  relief  to  graver  toils,  it  has  gamed  the 
suffrage  of  critics,  and  that»  in  these  days  of  sensationalism,  is 
winning  much. 

The  *'  Essay  on  Mundane  Moral  Govemment/'  1852,  is  replete 
with  a  thought-lighted  philosophy ;  while  *'  The  Political  Biographj 
of  Sir  Eobert  Feel*'  is  a  specimen  of  critical  dealing  with  u&e  lift 
and  doings  of  a  fpreat  statesman,  the  ability  of  which  cannot  be 
denied,  however  different  opinions  may  be  upon  its  matter.  Blaeh 
wood's  Magazine  spoke  of  **  The  Financial  and  Monetary  History  of 
England"  as  '*a  work  of  absorbing  interest  and  uncommon  re- 
search ;"  and  we,  like  the  writer  of  that  notice,  "  have  tested  it 
minutely,  and  believe  it  strictly  true,  as  it  is  unquestionably  clear  in 
its  statements."  It  has  afforded  us  a  large  amount  of  otherwve 
unattainable  facts  on  finance,  taxation,  and  the  social  condition  of 
society.  It  was  published  in  1847,  and  reached  a  second  ediUon  in 
1858.  Tracts  on  **  Money,"  "  Music,"  the  **  French  Alliance,'*  and 
numerous  other  topics,  have  been  cast  upon  the  waves  of  public 
opinion ;  and  contributions  to  quarterlies,  monthlies,  weeklies,  and 
dailies,  almost  without  number,  prove  the  mental  activity,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  fervour  of  the  veteran. 

The  prime  glory  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  literary  life,  howerer,  most 
rest,  as  on  an  adamantinepedestal,  on  the  discovery  and  method  <^ 
proof  employed  in  "  The  Irue  Law  of  Population."  That  is  & JT^ 
work,  in  its  structure  and  its  teaching,  as  well  as  in  its  e&ctt. 
First  suggested  in  1837,  in  Blackwood,  to  which  Mr.  Doubleday  wai 
an  early  contributor — in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Broughain,  it 
excited  such  attention,  as  left  the  author  little  option  but  to  proo^ 
with  the  proof  of  the  theorv  he  had  advanced.  Four  years  after- 
wurds  the  book  was  first  published,  and  a  second  edition  «  as  eslled 
for  in  little  more  than  a  year.    So  much  importance  was  aitaeli«d 
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to  Mr.  Dcmbleday's  views,  that  they  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  report  to  the  French  Institute  by  M.  Villerme,  in  1844,  and 
his  opinions  and  facts  were  elaborately  canyassed  in  all  the  leadi^ 
reviews — that  in  the  Westminster  being  by  Herbert  Spencer.  iS 
was  also  animadverted  on  by  Archbisnop  Whately.  The  third 
edition  contains  additional  matter,  and  reflections  sag^ested  by  these 
notices  and  criticisms,  and  the  author  holds  to  nis  views  as  in 
reality  as  yet  unimpagned.  In  some  of  the  letters  in  "  The  Touch- 
stone," indeed,  he  stiU  farther  fortifies  his  theory  by  fresh  facts  and 
more  recent  statistics.  This  anti-Malthusian  protest  is  so  well 
reasoned,  so  thoroughly  tested  by  appeal  to  facts,  so  distinctly 
laid  before  the  mind,  and  so  moderately  advanced,  as  to  deserve  far 
more  than  recognition  among  men  who  have  the  interest  of  their 
fellows  truly  at  heart.    It  is  certain  that  the  population  chapters  of 

Solitical  economy  will  require  to  be  reconstructed ;  and  when  this  is 
one,  the  name  of  Mr.  Doubleday  will  occupy  its  true  place,  as  that 
of  one  of  the  great  original  minds  of  the  age — as  a  man  who  has 
been  able  to  see  below  the  mere  surface  of  statistics  and  history, 
and  who  could  test  facts  by  the  sublimest  power  of  man — ^a  ratioci- 
native  spirit. 

These  remarks  we  have  made,  that  we  may  clear  the  field  of 
thought  from  the  misconception  that  this  author,  though,  perhaps, 
unknown  to  many  of  our  readers,  is  a  naims  homo  in  literature,  or  a 
novice  in  the  exposition  of  political  views.  He  holds  unpopular 
views,  and  that  keeps  his  name  out  of  men's  mouths ;  but  his  mind 
ia  as  acute  as  Mill's,  his  style  as  clear  as  Cobbett's,  and  the  illus- 
trations employed  are  often  as  homely  and  as  telling  as  any  Whately 
ever  used.  The  extraordinary  command  Mr.  Dom>leday  possesses 
of  the  facts  of  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  discourses,  makes  one 
feel  confident  that  in  his  company  we  are  not  being  misled  by  the 
mere  strange-thought  search  of  an  ambitious  man,  and  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  master  of  the  specid  subjects  of  his  thoughts. 

*'  The  Touchstone,'*  we  have  stated,  is  a  mine  for  controversialists ; 
it  makes  no  matter  which  side  they  adopt.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  letters  "  originally  published  in  The  Ifewetutle  Daify  Chronich, 
under  the  signature  of  Britmnnicus,"  and  the  topics  brought  under 
notice  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Why  is  a  strong  government  impossible  P 

2.  The  abandonment  of  the  right  of  search. 

3.  Has  not  **  debt "  been  the  great  cause  of  revolution  P 

4.  Is  aristocratic  or  democratic  society  most  favourable  to  mental 
excellence  P 

6.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  great  increase  of  crime  P  and  is 
education  a  remedy  P 

6.  Has  the  system  of  paper  credit  been  beneficial  to  those  who 
have  adopted  it  P 

Here,  now,  are  subjects  tolerably  unhackneyed,  and  facte 
"plentiful  as  blackberries"  to  refer  to  on  these  matters,     ^o 
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•xtraots  are  able  to  indicate  the  exceeding  wealth  of  this  work  in 
historic  veferenoe,  and  in  the  highest  nae  of  reason.  We  hate 
selected  the  following  passage  merely  as  a  specimen  of  style  and  of 
argumentative  rhetoric : — 

"  If  history  is  to  be  looked  at  in  any  case,  it  most  be  viewed  as  an  artifioial  and 
prolonged  eiperience.  In  this  resides  its  ase.  Oar  own  experience  is  limited  to 
tlie  space  of  onr  liTes;  and  cases  are  eonstsntly  arising  where  it  is  fonnd  wanting. 
Bnt  in  history  we  have  the  condensed  experience  of  centuries;  and  it  fa  hardly 
posHibt^  chat  any  event  shovid  happen  to  which  its  l^s-^ns  are  not  applicabk. 
Thos.  aa  a  tpacher,  history  is  inTalaabie;  bat  destroj  that  ralno,  and  it  has  none 
other  to  ffodvae.  To  read  it  a»  some  do, — that  is  to  sajr,  as  tbej  would  read  a 
remance*  for  tbs  entertainment  it  affords,— is  pitiable  and  reprehenaihle  abuse  of  itb 
lUkther  than  do  this,  let  as  hetaJce  onrselTes  to  the  pages  of  Fielding,  Sooti,  Gait, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens.  Thos  we  shall  amiise  the  hoar,  at  the  sama  time  that 
we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  crimes,  the  rices,  the  abjeotness,  and 
the  depravities  there  depicted  have  no  existence  save  in  the  brain  of  the  aovelitft| 
and  that  to  hia  pen  alone  they  are  indebted  for 

*'  A  local  habxtatioQ  and  a  name." 

And  thos,  wbilst  we  amnse  the  hoar,  we  shall  escape  those  depressing  reflcctioos 
which  the  veritable  records  of  past  crime  and  fuUj  never  fail  to  ezoite." 

The  letter  contained  in  pp.  65— 70»  regarding  Poland,  is  a  good 
example  of  history  teaching  by  eicample,  and  deserres  thonghtful 
pemsal  jnst  now.  The  biogra^es  of  Kobert  Bums*  Wm.  Ccmbett, 
and  Thomas  Moore,  and  the  inferences  deduced  from  their  Hves,  are 
also  highly  important  in  an  age  when  self-help  has  become  a  proTcrb. 
The  comparison  instituted  b^ween  the  poetry  of  Burns  and  Mooro, 
and  the  prose  of  Cobbett  and  Bums,  is  singularly  effective ;  and 
shows  a  Keenness  of  feeling,  and  a  nerception  of  the  fitness  of 
language  to  thought,  which  are  ezoeeoingly  rare,  even  among  the 
greater  critics  of  our  age. 

The  sermon  which  Mr.  Doubleday  preaches  against  "keeping up 
appearances,"  from  the  text  of  Seneca,  that  '*  many  crimes  are  not 
less  disgraoefdl  to  the  ruler  than  many  deat^hs  to  a  doctor,"  in  his 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  crime,  is  exceedingly  pointed  and  plain. 
The  whole  book  commends  itself  to  us  as  the  work  of  a  thinking 
politician  and  moralist,  who  loves  his  country  well,  and  troth  well,— 
yea,  who  loves  his  country  so  well  as  to  bring  truths  to  her  noticet 
which  too  many  strive  to  hide  even  from  their  own  thoughts. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  imply  an  entire  agreement  in  all  the  con- 
clusions at  which  Mr.  Douoleday  has  arrived ;  but  we  think  that  bit 
"  Touchstone  "  is  a  valuable  possession,  and  we  have  placed  it  on 
OUT  library  shelves  besides  his  other  works,  as  a  companion  volnme 
of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed.  We  think  that  this  ooUeotiea 
of  letters,  though  not  rivalling  those  of  Junius  in  bitterness  and 
Sfircasm,  excel  them  in  clearness  of  statement,  in  the  arrar  of  heU 
employed,  and  in  the  usefulness  of  the  thoughts  which  they  bring 
before  the  reader. 
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The  Nodes  Amhronana,    Part  I.    London  and  Edinburgh : 

Blacks  ood  and  Son. 

Thb  "  Nocteii  AmbrosiancB  "  are  reports  of  evenings  ideally  held 
in  Ambrose's  Hotel,  Picardy  Street,  Edinburgh, — a  place  which 
Professor  Wilpon,  as  can  be  stated  on  his  own  anthoriry,  never 
entered  more  than  twice.  The  chief  interlocutors  are  Christopher 
North,  in  character  as  ostensible  editor  of  BlackwoocTs  Mag<izvM, 
in  which  the  articles  appeared,  but  which  the  professor  neyer 
actually  wa^;  Jmes  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  ^  hose  portrait 
illustrates  this  ispue,  and  which  we  have  the  authority  of  one  who 
knew  the  bard  well  for  saying  is  rery  like ;  and  a  fictitious  persona^^e 
named  Timothy  Tickler,  modelled  from  Bobert  Sym,  Esq.,  W.8., 
maternal  uncle  of  the  professor.  Other  characters  take  share  in 
the  symposia,  and  the  dramatic  power,  freedom, '  force,  copiousness, 
and  richness  of  the  dialogues  are  such  as  to  outdo  Lucian  and 
surpass  Landor.  Oh  that  we  had  reports  of  the  wit>  com  bats  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspere  at  the  "Mermaid,"  in  the  style  in 
which  these  jollities  of  the  tayem  and  conyersational  brilliancies  are 
brought  out, — in  all  except  their  fabulousnesp.  They  are  a  running 
commentary  on  the  events,  men,  books,  and  thoughts,  which  make 
our  century  great  for  the  twenty  years  between  1825-46,  and 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  those  who  like  to  know  what  men  did,  said, 
QT  thought  amid  the  living  concerns  of  life  which  to  them  can  only 
be  history. 

lUbeUis^  Montaigfte,  Dante,  8wift,  Keats,  Lamb,  and  Leigh 
Hunt — but  not  Shakspere^^mixed  into  one  grand  new  unit,  might 
have  made  up  Christopher  North.  Glowing,  sensuous  humour, 
clear  though  aiffuslye  thought,  life-Tivid  imagination,  strong,  keen, 
sometimes  coarse  sarcasm,  soft  moon  lightish  poetry,  drollery,  sim- 
plicity, and  wisdom,  as  well  as  genial  conceit  and  wide  literary 
appreciation,  **  mingle,  mingle  as  they  mingle  may,"  in  th^se  strange 
rt'velries  of  fancy  which  John  Wilson  poured  forth  in  the  "  Noctes 
Ambrosian^B,  We  shall  not  now  enter  into  an  elaborate  notice  of 
these,  the  finest  and  most  various,  the  most  living  dialogues  since 
those  which  Plato  wrote,— though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Ariosto 
and  Quixote  mixed  with  the  Plato  here.  We  note  them  now  only 
to  say  that  in  twelve  monthly  shilling  parts  these  works  are  to  be 
made  available  to  all  classes,  well  edited  by  Wilson's  son-in-law. 
Professor  Fenrier,  whose  potes  are  chiefly  explanatory,  but  whose 
preface  will  be  found  to  contain  a  very  thorough  and  able  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  the  ambrosiad  feast  he  oners  the 
reader.  We  have  long  wished  to  sketch  the  professor  as  we  knew 
him  in  the  body  and  in  the  mind,  but  space  will  not  avail  us  now. 
We  shall  reour  soon,  we  hope,  to  the  subject,  in  a  critique  of  Mrs. 
Gordon's  ''  Life  of  Professor  Wilson,"  a  work  which,  though  able» 
we  wish  had  been  left  in  Aird's  hands. 
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Cj^e  ^opc. 


HAS  THE   BRITISH   GOVERNMENT    ACTED    TOWARDS  THE   BRA- 
ZILIANS WITH  PKUDKNGB  AND  PROPRIBTT? 


AFFIRMATIYB 

The  Tef7  pith  of  thU  sabjeot  requires 
a  little  in?«0tixAtion  before  unj  dectsion 
in  proooaoeed.  At  the  beftinning,  we 
GHnnot  decide  in  fitvoar  of  the  oon- 
dnet  of  oar  reprPsentAtive  on  the  spot; 
for  it  appears  that  the  allegauooa 
relative  to  the  treatmeor  of  the  ship- 
wrecked  crew  of  the  Prittee  of  Walei 
had  Dot  been  fully  pmved,  eo  that  there 
were  no  justifiable  groanda  for  the  harsh 
measures  pO'-sued.  But  the  para- 
monnt  diffiuolty  was  the  captivity  of 
some  of  ttie  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
frigate  Forte.  The  oondnot  of  these 
troant  sons  of  Neptane  w»i  marked  by 
eocentricities  of  a  natare  »o  pecnliar  that 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bra- 
zilian  sentinel;  they  were  evidently  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  that  country,  and, 
auder  such  circumstances,  the  sentinel 
did  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  as  the 
officers  them^telveb  were  not  in  uniform, 
^heirreporfit  were  not  credited— for,  had 
any  oorritborative  testimony  been  pro- 
duced, matters  would  not  have  reached 
the  issue  they  did — hence  their  tem- 
porary captivity.  But,  under  all  cir- 
ouiiistaiicea,  we  are  of  opioion  that 
Mr.  GhriHtie  was  rather  disiugenoous, 
and  acted  with  ra»hne8a,  which,  under 
some  ctrcumstaooes,  might  be  approved, 
but  not  in  a  ca^e  lilce  this.  The  re- 
prisalti  resorted  ti  were  offensively  pro- 
voking to  the  Brazilian  Government, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  their  mode- 
ration and  forbearance,  hostilities  would 
have  ensued.  The  aubiiequent  conduct 
of  Her  M4Ji*8ty*s  ministera  was,  in  our 
opinion,  eharaderiaed  vnth  prudenee 
OfiJ  propriety  in  aubmittinic  the  diffi* 
oulty  to  Hid  M<»j  at),  Ldjopold,  ns  ar> 


biter,  whose  deoision  has  acquitted  the 
Brasilian  Government  of  havine,  cither 
knowingly,  or  unknowingly,  offered  as 
iuHult  to  the  dignity  of  EnglauU'a  navy. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  inves- 
tigate, in  order  to  ascertain  the  predae 
bearing  of  each  to  eaoh.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  keep  our  eye  upon  the  odoc1im-q 
of  the  affair, — aa  we  certainly  most,  tor 
the  result  is  everything, — we  think  we 
shall  not  deviate  from  the  reoogniatd 
propriety  maintained  by  this  aerial,  if  ws 
give  an  affirmative  deciaion. — ^S.  P.  T. 

The  Brazilian  Government,  after  a 
sham  inquiry,  attempted  to  stifle  further 
proceedings  by  taking  up,  on  a  false 
charge,  thrse  British  officers:  sueh  con- 
tempt of  justice  is  unbearable,  demaadi 
resentment  and  reparation.  This  latter 
our  Government  has  enforoed.  It  ia  a 
lesHOo  in  civility  and  hooouxmble  dealinCt 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  The  pro- 
per course  has  been,  we  think,  takes; 
and  proper  ought,  in  this  instaDoe,  to 
be  synonymous  with  prudent.  We 
therefore  tnrow  in  our  vote  with  the 
Ayes.— G.  N. 

To  tamper  irith  great  intematiBoal 
questions,  with  cautious-eyed  pnideMa» 
which  selioin  see^  ceikiequeooee,  or  p*o- 
vides  for  or  sgainst  them,  ia  wrong. 
Yet,  we  think  that  the  GoveraoKnl 
acted  both  prudently  and  properly  in 
this  matter.  They  charged  hooie  the 
criminality  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  jos- 
tice  on  a  great  question — one  requinog 
the  utmost  jealousy  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Government  of  a  commercial  laod. 
The  Brazilians  could  n<>t  defend  thtia- 
selves  against  the  charge,  and  they  made 
thein  pay  indemnities.— -LuiBO. 
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KBOATIYB. 

ContrMt  our  knaekle-down  policy  on 
all  internatioiMi  qnmtions  to  France^ 
Boiwia.  and  the  Ui  ited  ScateSf  with  the 
manner  to  whieb  we  bravado  it  over  the 
Bemi>ciTilized  nationa.  and  we  shall 
flcareely  fr«l  that  oar  GoTemment  oan 
bare  been  right  in  acting  npon  mnre 
anspicion  as  if  it  were  proven  gailt, 
and  accepting  the  impreaaion  of  our 
eonenl  in  oppoaition  to  the  ezpress  aa- 
aaranoe  of  the  Brasilian  Oovemment, 
ftvwarded  diplomaticallj,  as  the  only 
anthentic  view  of  the  oase.  At  all 
eventa,  we  are  not  ao  strict  and  imperi- 
ona  inonrrwentmitntof  ninilar  mat  ten, 
in  conotfrna  of  the  name  natnre,  ariaiog 
between  the  greater  nations  and  onr- 
aelves;  and,  therefore,  our  dealing  with 
Brazil  was  impradent  and  improper— 
imprudent  beoanse  it  indic»ted  oonscions 
weakneea.  which  is  always  tyrannical  to 
the  weaker;  and  improper,  becanM  we 
deal  a  different  measare  to  the  Mtrong 
country  than  to  the  weak,  while  justice 
baa  an  eqnal  law  for  each  and  all. — 
Tom  Joheb. 

We  are  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  motive  conld  have  influrnced  Her 
Majt-aty's  Govemm«iit  in  taking  so 
impolitic  a  fttep  wirh  regard  to  Brasil, 
not  only  calling  npon  that  conntry  to 
oompensMte  for  the  plunder  of  a  vessel 
which  we  venture  to  nnbmit  could  not 
bav«  been  juMtly  claimed,  but  also,  with 
the  moat  surpassing  tangfrcid,  eaiima- 
ting  a  separate  it«m  as  a  set  off  to 
certain  murders  supposed  to  have  been 
committed  somewhere  in  that  locality, 
but  ol  which  fact  there  is,  unfortunately, 
nut  the  slighteHt  proof.  The  Brazilian 
Government  have  made  every  endeavour 
to  diMSover  tbe  offenders,  but  have  been 
totally  unable  to  obtain  any  information 
on  the  point.  With  regard  to  the 
repnaala  ordered  by  tne  Bnglwh  Govern- 
ment, we  do  not  think  such  a  policy  can 
call  for  a  single  comment  on  our  side  of 
the  argument;  the  rosnit  ia  too  clearly 
mtelligible,   and   too  evidently    inex- 


cusable. Under  these  orders,  five  ves- 
sels were  taken  and  detained  aa  hoa- 
tagea,  amounting,  aa  the  BrasUian 
Minister  has  with  resifon  complained, 
to  a  '*  practical  declarMtlon  of  war.** 
In  order,  however,  to  dispense  with 
further  annoyance,  they  have,  on  the 
demand  of  our  Foreign  Minister,  paid 
the  sum  claimed,  amounting  altogether 
to  £8,200  We  need  of  course,  scarcely 
refer  to  the  case  lately  decided  by  the 
Kiuff  of  the  Belgians,  as  to  a  fearful 
insult  offered  to  Her  Majesty's  navy 
by  arresting,  on  civil  au;hority,  three 
naval  uiBcers  in  plain  dress,  and  with- 
out a  sign  to  indicate  their  appoint- 
ment. Tbe  royal  arbiter  appears  to 
have  taken  a  very  rational  view  of  the 
case,  and  has  adjudged  that,  aa  the 
only  executive  parties  weie  tbe  police, 
acting  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  no 
blame  conld  be  attached  to  the  higher 
authorities,  who,  on  its  coming  to  their 
notice,  ordered  an  immediate  release. 
Surely  the  comity  of  nations,  the  just 
and  equitable  rules  of  international  law, 
are  not  to  be  so  lightly  discharged,  so 
unceremoniously  dismissed  from  view; 
surely  no  one  who  is  acqaainted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  unbiassed  by 
partiality,  will  say  we  are  without 
snfllcient  premises,  when  we  assert  that 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  baa 
not  only  deviated  from  sound  poicy, 
but  has  acted  with  the  greatest  im- 
prudence and  impropriety  in  the  whole 
of  her  conduct  towards  that  of  BrasiL 
— W.  H.  8. 

Tbe  Brasilian  difficnity  was  not  so 
much  a  piece  of  John  Bnliism  as  John 
Bully  ism.  In  it  we  exacted  requital 
through  fear,  not  conviction;  and  by 
it  we  have  left  a  rankling  feeling  of 
injustice  in  the  minds  of  the  Brazilese. 
How  differently  did  we  act  towards  the 
Northern  States,  when  Wilkes'  act  was 
repudiated  by  his  Government;  for  we 
did  not  hold  them  liable  for  that  under- 
ling's insane  attempt  to  violate  the 
rights  of  nations.— Thbodorb. 
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QuEanovs  Rsquirtno  Ah^webs. 

390.  I  have  read  with  pl*«BUt« 
Oibbon'ii  '*  DeclUe  and  FaII  of  th« 
Baniftii  Empire,"  and  for  some  time  baTO 
btwn  oDdaaTonrin^  to  get  a  work  oo  the 
tame  subject  preparatorj  thereto,  trao* 
iuK  ap  the  riee  ot  the  empire  to  the 
periud  where  Gibboo  commeooee  hie 
hietory.  As  I  live  at  a  dtstaooe  from 
an  J  public  library,  aod  have  tberefops 
DO  means  of  examiniog  the  contents  of 
many  works  en  the  subject,  will  some 
one  kindly  furoisb  me  with  a  list  of  one 
or  two  of  the  brat  works  pablished,  with 
their  prices. — HisToaicos. 

Answbbs  to  Qfestions. 

387.  Cafftore.-^'' 'Twas  c«viare  to 
theKeueriil,'*ii]  Hamlet  11.  iL,isezpUined 
by  Dr  S.  Johnson  to  moMn,  *'tO'»  good  fur, 
or  above  th«t  comprehension  of:  so  called 
from  a  delicAcy  made  of  the  roe  of 
Btargeon<«,  eaten  by  the  quality.'*  Giles 
Fletcher,  in  his  *  Kasse  Cnmmon- 
weaitb/'  1591,  speaks  of  the  tish  as 
"very  gttjd  aad  delicate,**  ** as,'*  be aajs, 
*'  the  beiluga,  or  belltigina,  of  four  or 
five  teloes  long ;  the  ohtringa,  or  sturgeon, 
but  not  so  thicke  nor  long.  These  four 
kinds  of  fish  breed  in  the  Volgha,aod  are 
catched  in  great  plenty,  and  served  thence 
into  the  whole  realme  for  a  great  food.- 
Of  the  roes  of  these  foure  kinds,  thciy 
make  very  great  store  of  icary  or 
eaeearyr  p.  1 1. 

John  Marstou,  in  "  What  you  will/* 

II.  i.,  says, — 

**  A  man  can  scarce  put  on  a  tuckt-np 

cap, 
A  buttoned  frizado  snte;  scarce  eate 

good  meate. 
Anchovies,  earuire,  bat  bee's  satirsd, 
And  termed  phantasticall." 

Ben  Jonson,  in  *' Cynthia's  Revels," 

III.  L, — ^^Come,  let  us  go  and  taste 
some  hght  dinner,  a  dish  of  sliced 
owiore,  or  sow" 


William    Cartwrigbt,   "The   Ordi- 
nary,*'  II.  i:.— 

*'  That  weapons  be  not  wnnting, 
We*ll   have  a   doien   of  bones  wc& 

charged  with  marrow, 
For   ordnance^     markets,     petraoel^ 

petards; 
Twelve  yards  of  sauaage  by,  instead  of 

match. 
And  caio^iurjf^  then  prepared  for  wild- 

fiw." 

Thomsa  Randolph,  in  "  The  Mnse's 

Looking-gUse."  II.  iv , — 

"  A  ntlethervt.       Prodigal  child. 
Thou  do»t  nut  kuow   the  sweets  of 
getting  wealth. 
AsotuM.  Nor  yon  the  pleasure  that  I 
take  in  spending  it; 
To  feed  oo  caveare  and  eat  anchovies. 
AneUtiienu.  Asnitus,  my  dear  son, 
talk  not  to  me 
Of  your  anchovies  or  your  eavears. 
Mot  feed  on  widows,*'  &c 

The  Russian  name  is  ikim;  Gennso, 
kaviar;  French,  caviar,  or  cavisJ; 
Italian,  caviano,  or  caviale^  Sp«aish, 
caviano.  bhakspere  ee«iis  to  give 
the  beet  English  form.  It  oon*ists  of 
the  roes  ot  the  storgeoo,  &c^  which  an 
separated  from  all  adherng  membnuiea, 
washed  in  vinegar  ur  white  wine,  aod 
spread  oat  to  dry;  then  salted,  and, 
atler  eight  days,  pepper  and  finely* 
minced  onion  is  added;  the  whole  is 
pressed  in  a  bag,  aod  thervalter  peeked 
in  kegs,  being  then  ready  for  sale.  The 
best  is  made  at  the  Crimea.  It  is  used 
by  itself,  with  oil  and  lemon  juies,  or 
with  toasted  bread,  or  breed  and  batter, 
as  a  relish,  in  Russia,  Italy, &o.  Veiy 
ill  tie  is  now  brought  to  Eoicland,  bat 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama,  Italisa 
habits  were  much  in  vogne.  It  seeais 
to  me  tbst  th*  word  meacs,  a  loaniy,  ef 
which  the  maltiiode  seldom  psitonk, 
for  which,  without  cnlture,  they  bed  ns 
teste,  and  for  which,  therefore,  thty 
had  no  appreciation,  thoogh  it  oonvsyed 
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Ml  ^xqv^site    daU^lii  to   Mdutoniad 
palfttM-^R.  M.  A. 

**Twi8  eaviare  to  tiM  fjeDenl"  ii, 
n  H.  F.  L.  is  proteblf  aware,  from 
Hamlety  II.  ii.,  aod  ia  thiia  eapUioed 
bf  Staunton: — ^Tha  play  was  of  too 
paeoUar  a  leiiah,  lika  oaviara,  for  Uia 
palato  of  the  ranltitiide.  Gayiare  ia  a 
preparakioB  of  alan^eao's  roa,  and  tha 
taato  for  it  waa  oonaidered  a  mark  of 
refiiieiiient  in  Shakapaia'a  daj. — 
J.  S.S. 


Caviara  had  Hnt  roccatly  baen  intm* 
dncad  into  Britain  in  Sbakap«'re*8  day; 
conaeqiwDtljf  was  bat  Uttl0  known,  and 
tboM  of  oar  countifineD  who  bad  aocam 
to  it  probably  nanifastad  do  great  rtliah 
for  it  Sbakupare  aaaina  to  oae  tba 
word  figaratively,  as  if  be  had  mada 
Hamlat  aay,  "  Tba  style  and  wattar  of 
tba  play  I  refer  to,  lib*  caTiarc,  ia  not 
to  tba  tasta  of  the  general,  or  pablio» 
and  to  tbtm  almoet  nnknown.** — 
E.D.  N. 


C|)je  Socutm'  Stdion. 


C^lon.'^K€m4y  Tomtg  Merit  CTirit^ 
Uau  AswdaUtm^— During  tba  Deoood 
ye«r  of  the  above  society,  which  baa  been 
joet  bronght  to  a  doac^  foor  pablio 
iectnrea  were  delirered  at  the  United 
Service  Library,  oppoaite  the  Esplanade. 
The  fint  waa  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn, 
principal  of  the  Cotta  Chorcb  Mia* 
aionary  Inatitutioni  who  took  for  bia 
Mbjaet,  **  The  Arat  nine  obaptera  of 
^enetaia."  In  tbb  Iccore,  Mr.  Fenn 
dwelt  00  the  priaeipal  topioe  mentioned 
in  the  opening  chaptara  of  Oeneais,  aud 
rafntad  the  objvetiona  generally  brought 
againat  tha  authenticity  of  tba  work; 
tha  Moaaic  afccount  of  tbe  creation,  the 
delngta.  and  several  other  matters.  The 
andiaoce  aeemeil  bigbly  dehghted  with 
tbe  leotnre,  and  avinoed  their  appra- 
eiatioD  of  it  by  lM>g  and  continned 
applanse.  At  its  oonelnsion.  Captain 
D  Stowart  proposed  a  vote  of  thanlca 
to  tlia  able  leotnrsr,  whiah  wae  se« 
condad  (7  Captain  Da  Butta,  and 
oarriad.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fenn  than 
moved,  that  the  tbanka  of  tha  meeting 
be  given  to  tba  cbairman,  (Mr.  Advo^ 
cate  Donnwille)  for  kindly  consenting 
to  preside,  and  the  meeting  closed  with 
pnyen  The  aeeond  leetnre  waa  da- 
liveied  on  tha  II th  of  July,  1862,  by 
CfiptaiD  H.  Bird,  on  **  The  Campaign 
«f  Bknhaim."    In  tha  abaenoa  of  tha 


Deputy  Qneen'a  Advocate,  who  had 
promiaed  to  preside,  tbe  Rev.  Canon 
Wise  waa,  on  tbe  motion  ot  Mr. 
Charles  Bird,  called  to  tba  chair. 
With  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  tba 
cbairman  introdoced  tbe  lecturer  to 
the  meeting.  Captain  Bird  gave  his 
andienoe  a  very  mionte  account  of  the 
cam|>aign,  its  oaoaes  and  resulta,  illna- 
trating  his  remarka  by  reference  to 
well-eiacuted  plans  ot  the  scene  of 
action,  and  march  of  the  allied  powers. 
The  Bsnal  votea  were  accorded,  aftor 
which  the  proceedings  twminated  with 
prayer  by  tb«  Rev  Septimus  Hobbe.  Tha 
B«v.  £.  T.  Higgena  delivered  the  third 
lecture  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1662.  The  subject  of  his  remarks 
waa  **  London,"  and  he  treated  it  in  a 
manner  that  evinced  earsful  observao 
tion  and  great  nbility.  Not  only  were 
the  andienoe  treated  to  a  vary  graphia 
deacription  of  tha  principal  buildings 
and  other  wonderful  eights  of  tha  me- 
tropolis, but  tbay  ware  also  favuured 
with  very  interesting  statititica  and 
amuatng  sketohas  of  life  in  the  city. 
Tbe  andienoe  was  tbe  largest  that  bad 
attended  tba  meetiogs  of  the  society 
dnring  the  year,  tha  room  being  crowded 
to  tbe  doors.  Almoat  all  the  men  of 
H.  M.*B  ftOth  regiment  had  been  fur- 
niahad  with  free  tiekato,  and  were  prsr 
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ifnt  to  hear  the  lecture,  while  the 
iinmber  of  ladiee  was  greater  than  on 
Aoy  preyiooB  oooaaion.  Those  who 
could  not  obtain  seats  (about  one- 
fourth  of  the  aodience)  were  compelled 
to  remain  etandin^  in  the  hall,  outer 
▼vrandah,  and  passage,  during  the  eve- 
ning. Never  was  a  lecture  better  or 
more  uniTersailj  liked  than  Mr.  Hig- 
gens*s.  Every  person  in  the  room  felt 
greatly  btereeted  on  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  the  rev.  gentleman,  and 
the  English  soldiers  were  quite  in  rap- 
tures on  hearing  the  scenes  so  familiar 
to  them  rifcalled  to  memory  in  a  foreign 
land.  It  is  hoped  that  we  ehall  have 
more  of  such  lectures  in  connection 
with  this  society.  The  fourth  and  laat 
lecture  was  given  by  Captain  D.  Stew- 
art, presidfnt  of  the  association,  on  the 
10th  of  October.  The  following  re- 
port of  it  appeared  in  the  leading 
journal  of  the  colony,  the  Colombo  06- 
server,  anthenttcatiKi  by  the  secretary. 
— **  Captsin  U.  Bird,  having  taken  the 
chair,  called  upon  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Sprott  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer: 
With  a  few  remarks,  the  chairman  in- 
troduced Capttiin  Stewart  The  lec- 
turer, after  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions on  the  supposed  incompatibility 
of  the  proression  of  arms  with  religion, 
proceeded  to  the  principal  divisions  of 
his  subject,  which  were  (1)  Religion  as 
it  existed  among  soldiers  in  the  time  of 
the  apoetles;  (2)  In  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  of  England:  (8)  That  of 
Qaeen  Elisabeth;  (4)  Of  the  Protec- 
torate under  Cromwell;  (5)  Of  the 
command  under  Mariborouisb;  (6)  At 
the  time  of  the  command  under  Wel- 
lington; and  (7)  At  the  present  day. 
On  each  of  these  points  CMptain  Stew- 
art dwelr  at  some  length,  ably  reviewing 
the  religions  oondittoa  of  the  army, 
and  the  effects  which  it  produced  on 
the  men.  The  audience  firvquently  In- 
terrupted the  lecturer,  throughnut  the 
reading  ot  his  lecture,  by  loud  bursts  of 
appUune,  and  at  its  termination,  the 
eUeenng  continued  unchecked  fur  some 
time.  It  was  then  propoeed  by  Mr 
Advooate  Danawilley  and  seconded  by 


Mr.  D.  B.  Wankagodda,  'tlitl  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  voted  te 
Captain  Stewart  for  his  very  oedknt 
lecture*  Mr.  H.  J. Barton, the fooader 
and  vice-president  of  the  aooioty,  being 
on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  ialaad  fiv  a 
temporary  staj  in  EngUnd,  a  nsola- 
tion  was  recoiled  in  Mknowledgnest 
of  his  unwearied  exertieiis  oa  behalf  of 
the  young  of  this  town.  Mr.  W.  £. 
Sharpe,  the  aaststant  government  agent, 
in  propoeing  the  resolntion,  taidt — 
'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  b  with  par- 
ticular satisfaction  that  I  find  devolve 
upon  me  the  gratifying  du^  of  pro- 
posing a  resolution  exprsesive  of  oor 
acknowledgments  to  our  valaed  fnead 
Mr.  Barton,  who  is,  as  yon  are  aware, 
for  the  last  time  amongst  us  this  eve- 
ning. I  regard  Mr.  Barton's  departnrs 
aa  a  public  lues.  It  is  now  about  thrss 
years  since  he  came  to  aojoum  among 
ns,  and  I  remember  being  at  ones 
struck  with  the  noselfish  entire  dev^ 
tion  of  the  man  to  the  mission  of  his 
life,  labouring  inoeaeantly  tor  the  good 
of  the  young.  This  impre»8ioa  deepened, 
as  his  jadicioos  plans,  large  sympatliies, 
)  and  untiring  exertions, developed  them- 
selves. Foremost  among  them  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Kandj  Young 
Men'e  Cluistian  Assoeiatioo;  of  this, 
as  he  was  the  founder,  so  baa  b«  ever 
continned  to  be  the  nnceaaing  dirseur 
and  mainstay.  And  here  I  would 
observe,  as  i  did  once  before,  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impoesible  for  ns,  who  only 
assemble  at  these  periodic  gatiierings 
to  enjoy  the  flowen  of  eioqaeooe  and 
fruits  of  wisdom  lavished  npon  oa  by  ae- 
oomplished  lecturers, — ^it  is  almost  im- 
puesibleforuetoappreeiatetha  laboarsnd 
perseveranoe  required  for  tha  ordinary 
management  and  working  of  onch  aa  io- 
stitntioo.  Todevotethehonnofeveaiag, 
after  a  day  of  laborious  toil,  not  to  ths 
enjoyment  of  aaae,  or  oomforta  of  tae 
home  oirole,  but  to  the  praparatioa  of 
subjeota,  or  maturing  of  pUns ;  lo  attend 
the  ordinary  meetings,  week  after  week, 
har  weather  or  fonJ,  and  thia  aprt 
from  the  aooompaniment  of  a  eiowdcd 
and  the  noom^eaea  el  pe|iiisr 
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ApplwiM. — ^todo  this  ID  thefaoe  ofdii- 
coanffenwiits  mod  in  apite  of  often 
■Mine  one**  self-denytOK  efforts  nnap- 
pneoiatad  by  thow  most  interested,— all 
this  reqnires  more  than  a  paeaing  en- 
thnaiaam.  All  thie  Mr.  Barton  has 
done,  and  mora.  He,  I  may  eay,  alone 
broagbt  np,  trained,  and  guided  tbe 
infant  aaaoeiation,  witb  what  tact,  jodg 
ment  and  kindneea,  ita  membeie  well 
know;  he  eecnred  for  it  ita  preeent 
efficient  president;  and  h$  is  now  able 
to  tranafiur  it  to  others  with  oonBdenoe 
and  hope.  Fortunate  has  it  been  for  onr 
aasociation  that  it  has  had  in  its  epily 
directors  the 

VirtmSeipiadaeimiiiiaMqfimtia  IjtUy 

the  bold  end  generons  spirit  of 
onr  frallAnt  president,  and  the  mild, 
gentle  wisdom  of  Mr.  Barton  —  rare 
combination  of  happy  qnalitifS,  which 
have  saved  it  from  the  dangers  of 
early  yonth.  May  it  oontinne  to 
flourish!  May  Mr.  Barton  be  cheered 
in  his  distant  home  with  periodic 
arconnts  of  its  success,  and.  8b  u)d  he 
be  spared  to  return,  as   he  hopes,  to 


resume  his  labours  amone  ns,  may  he 
find  the  Kandy  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  one  of  the  permanent  in* 
stitntions  of  this  country,  and  largely 
blessed  to  theadvancement  and  elevation 
of  that "  Toung  Geylon,"  in  the  fntnra 
welfare  of  which  we  are  all  so  deeply 
interested.  I  have  the  honour  to  move 
—"That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting 
are  jnatiy  due  and  are  hereby  given  to 
Mr.  Barton,  for  his  unceasing  interest 
in,  and  exertions  on  behalf  of,  the  young 
men  of  this  town,  and  especially 
for  his  labours  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  Aaeocistion,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.'"  Mr.  J.  U.  Sproule 
seconded  the  resolution  in  a  speech  for 
which  we  regret  we  cannot  make  r<x>m. 
Mr.  Barton  having  responded  in  an 
impressive  address.  Captain  Stewart 
moved,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Ambruee  se- 
conded,  *That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed 
to  Captain  Bird,  for  his  able  conduct  in 
the  chair.'  The  B«v.  Canon  Wise  pro- 
nounced tbe  benediction,  and  tbe  mnet- 
ine  adjourned." — F&SD.C.  Soluxovs, 
SecreUxqf, 


#ur   CoIUgiatt    Cnurs^; 

OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


PABT  I. 

I  FigwrOB. — L  A  person  had  two 
silver  cnpn,  but  only  ofie  cover  for  both. 
The  firsc  weighed  ssv ounces.  If  this  cup 
is  eoversd  it  will  weigh  twice  as  much 
as  the  second;  but  if  tbe  second  is 
covered  it  will  weigh  three  times  as 
much  as  the  first  What  is  the  weight 
of  the  second  cup  and  cover  separatrly  ? 
2.  Three  times  a  certain  number,  witb 
15  added  t»  it.  equals  twice  the  same 
snmber  with  80  added.  What  is  that 
number,  and  what  is  three  times  that 
number?  proving  the  qnestion  by  actual 
figurate  exhibition.  8.  A  man  was 
hired  for  8  numths  on  condition  that 
for  efery  day  he  worked  he  would  get 


4s.,  and  for  every  day  he  was  idle  he 
would  forfeit  3s.  At  thM  expiry  of  the 
time  he  received  £i2.  How  many  days 
did  he  idle?  4.  A  lady  wished  to  buy 
a  certain  number  of  yards  of  silk,  of 
which  there  were  two  sorts,  one  at  8b., 
the  other  at  4a.  per  yard.  If  she  buys 
that  at  4s.  it  wiU  cost  12s.  more  than 
the  other  sort.  How  much  did  bhe 
want  to  buy? 

Commercial, — 1.  A  merchant  b'ingbt 
a  certain  number  of  yards  of  cloth  at 
2  yarda  for  6s.  6d.,  and  as  many  more 
at  5  yarda  for  6s.  8d.,  and  sold  them 
all  at  the  rate  of  10  yards  for  18s.  9d., 
and  by  theae  transactions  lost  £8  8a. 
How  many  yarda  did  ha  purchaae? 
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9.  Hov  mftiiT  men  will  be  nqairad 
to  earn  £S3  in  4  weeks,  if  4  men 
in  2|  weeks  earn  £tl  19s  7  8. 
Bought  SO  yards  of  cletk,  and  |  of 
the  nnmber  bought  eqnals  ^  of  the 
number  of  erowne  they  oost,  What  was 
the  priee  per  jnrd?  I  booffht  94  yards 
at  £10  4s.  and  sold  f  of  it  at  7s.  7d.  per 
yard,  and  the  remainder  at  S*.  9d. 
more  than  the  proporttonate  snm  I  paid 
for  it.  flow  much  did  I  lose  on  the 
whole?  4.  Bonght8pieoesofeloth,eaeh 
containing  15  yards,  for  £21  9s.  Ud. 
How  much  did  it  cost  per  pieoe  and 
per  yard,  and  at  what  should  I  sell  it 
per  yard  to  gain  90  per  cent,  on  its 
sale? 

ML  Write  out  a  list  of  the  Cohmies 
of  Britain,  indieating  in  which  quarter 
of  the  globe  e«oh  is  :->- 


Eampe. 


Asia. 


AMea.    I  AuMriea. 


I 


I 


I 


Name  the  ooast  counties  of  Great 
Britain  find  Ireland,  with  their  chief 
towns.  Name  all  the  counties  through 
which  hill-ranges  run,  and  their  chief 
towns,  arranged  thus:— • 


Hill-raogea.         County. 


Chief  Town. 


Name  the  chief  towns,  and  mention 
what  each  is  famous  for,  which  lie 
along  the  margin  of  the  Bri«tol  Chan- 
nel, the  Wash,  the  Humber  Mouth,  the 
Solway  Frith,  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and 
Galway  Bay. 

IV.  Sute  the  parentage,  the  mar- 
riages, and  the  children  of  Henry  VIII. 
Describe  **  the  Battle  of  the  Spura*  and 
of  Klodden.  Qive  an  outline  of  Wolsey^s 
career.  Describe  "the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.**  Why  was  Bucking- 
ham executed?  Why,  and  whfu*  was 
Heory  called  **the  Defender  of  the 
Faith*'?  What  were  the  reasons  for 
and  against  Henry's  divorce  from  Cathe- 
rine? Write  out  a  notice  of  the  life  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  How  did  Henry  beoome 
.Head  ef  the  Chanh?    What  was ''the 


Pilgrimage   of   Grace"?     What  wm 
**  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Artides"  ? 

V.  Write  biographical  sketches  nf  say 
three  of  the  following  poets,  vis.,  Geeiyt 
€rabbe,  S.  Rogers,  WoHewerth,  &  T. 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Moore  Csapbell, 
Byron,  Sontt,  Hc^,or  Shelley  i  of  any 
one  of  the  following  historians;— Wn. 
Jfitford,  Sharon  Turner,  Dr.  Lincard, 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  H.  Hallam  ;  of  say 
of  the  following  political  eeooooiistt: 
— -Bentham,  Malthns,  Ricardo.  Jsmei 
Mill,  Ssdier;  of  any  one  of  the  lblk«^ 
ing  critics:— Haslitt,  Jdfimy,  Gt£fM, 
Lookhsrt. 

VI.  What  18  opposition,  and  lAit 
are  ita  laws?  What  in  eonvwmn? 
What  is  a  syllogism?  How  may  the 
terms  and  premises  of  a  syllogicm  be 
distinguisbed?  Define  fieure  and  mool 
and  illustrate  both.  Write  example*  of 
all  the  Talld  syllogisms.  Why  are  there 
only  19,  instead  of  64?  What  are  the 
chief  laws  of  the  seyeral  figures? 

VII.  Distinguish  between  poetry  sad 
science.  Define  imagination;  distio- 
guiMh  it  from  fancy.  What  is  the 
difference  between  prose  and  poetry? 

'  What  are  the  relations  between  reel 
and  ideal?  Define  poetry,  and  deterw 
mine  its  chif*f  char«ct«rii«tioa.  What 
are  the  relations  between  logic  and 
rhetoric?    What  relations  sabsist  be- 

,   tween  poetiy  and  truth? 

PAST  n. — FKBirOH,  OBRMA]^  LATDI, 
AMD  ORBBK. 

I.  T^epreCMot—Writa  ant  the  de- 
monstrative  and  relatiTo  proaoBBs. 
Whether  ought  we  U  use  **  Dont,"  or 
**  Do  qui,"  at  the  beginoii^  of  a  s«- 
tenoa?  In  speaking  of  paraons^  by 
what  must  qui  and  que  be  preceded? 
Write  out  Che  indefinite  praBoaas, 
giving  the  mfianing  of  each. 

PraeUcaL  FormfirtL—TntukU— 
Toure  chose  a  see  looonT^oiaBta;  Les 
explojto  de  Charlee  Xll.  firent  (beesne) 
r^tonnementdetoBterfiorope:  Lliabi- 
tnde  est  nne  seeonde  naturi,  Elisabeth 
fut  une  grande  reina;  oUe  a  laissd  (lift) 
no  nom  Ulustre;  JuiesCdsar  deasa  (had 
giTio)  ssn  Bom  k  bo  mois  da  r«aa^i 
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La  mnsiqiM  dee  anciens  ^tait  bian 
diff4nnU  de  k  ndtre.  Plaraliie  the 
nonn*  and  oompure  the  a^j^^^**  i^ 
th<8«  •rateoccs. 

Form  iec^.nd — ^Translata,  aa  in  pre- 
▼Mms  txfroisa— Soas  I«  r^f^ne  de  U 
nine  Anne,  coinnie  rambaaatdear  de 
Pi«rre-le- Grand  k  Lnndrea  avait  ^t^ 
arr^t^  poor  dettea,  le  Cair  ezprima  aoa 
^toonement  at  aon  indignation  de  oe 
qu*<m  n'ent  p««  imm^Hiatement  mia  k 
murt  lee  penonnes  qui  avaient  aioai 
Tiol6  le  reopect  dii  an  repr^sentant 
d*iine  T6t«  couroon^  Son  tftonnement 
fiit  bien  plna  K>^«d  encore  lontqn'on 
)ni  dit  qne  le  aonverain  dn  paya  n*avait 
ancnn  poavoir  de  diapenser  dea  loia  anx* 
qneliea  it  ^rait  Ini-mteie  aonmi«. — 
Lord  Boline  broke  »aid  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlboroogh,  **  He  was  a  great  man, 
and  I  have  forgotten  his  fanlta.** 

Form  third. —  Cohmh,  aa  bafore. 

IL  Junior. — Translate — Ein  armer 
Sebom»tein-iiegeijnnge  musete  auf  dem 
Schlo8«e  einer  Prinxesein  den  Schorn- 
■tein  reinigen.  der  durch  den  Kamin  in 
ihr  Wohnsimmer  ftihrte  — MaWina  stood 
with  her  father  beside  a  lilj  which 
under  a  roee-boah  bloomed  (bliihete). 
Farae  each  word. 

Senior.  —  Continne  "  Undine,**  aa 
before.  Translate — Prom  heaTen  there 
shines  on  ua  by  daj  the  gleaming  ann ; 
hj  night  the  clear  moon  and  namberleas 
stars i  Witboat  air,  fire  cannot  burn; 
Air  is  fluid,  tramtparent,  and  elaatic; 
tt  becomes  condensed  bj  cold,  expanded 
bj  heat. 


in.  Junior. — Kepoa  or  Caesar,  as 
before,  giving  the  ayotax  of  verba,  and 
writing  oat  the  third  person  singular 
indicative  in  each  tenae  of  each  vetb. 
Translate  into  Latin—The  slave  filled 
the  cup  with  wine  for  hia  maatsr; 
Narcissus  sees  his  own  likeneea  in  the 
mirror  of  the  waters;  The  enemj  (pi  ) 
Occupied  the  woods  bj  night;  Poraena 
received  Cloelia,  a  noble  virgin,  among 
the  hostages. 

Senior.  —  Continue  translation,  aS 
heretofore.  Translate  and  give  the 
rulea  of  soanaion  for  the  following 
Hues: — 

**  Primum  qnod  magsis  dooso  da  rabos 
at  aroliB 
Beligionnm    animos   nodis  exsolvera 
perga" 

IV.  Jumit/r. — Tranalate  and  decline 
the  nouna  in  the  following  paaaage: — 
Tap  6  Btio^  Bov^  (having  ifiven)  ftot 
lyKOTTta  tKtktvm  (bade)  /loc  KaTu- 
iKieOai  (touch)  >}P<M^  irXoKOQ  kh- 
ficvfjc  (iyine)  tv  luot^  tttuiieov  to 
Koivov  "Apx*?  Bt  roi  ^fiiffv  iravro^. 

Senior.  —  Continne  Xenopbon,  as 
before.  In  Anabusia,  I  4,  parek 
dwfikOi.  How  is  Siritfc  tiMcd?  What 
is  the  force  of  iri  tranelated  before 
indicative,  and  before  anbjonctivef 
Translate  into  Greek  the  following : — 
And  these  things  I  did,  being  a  bar- 
barian, unskilled  in  Greek  culture,  and 
not  having  been  instructed  bj  Aristotle 
the  philoaopher. 


Ifihrarj  ^oUn. 


A  BBKXFAOTiOK  of  £1,000  haa  been 
accepted  bj  Oxford  Univeraitj  for  the 
astabliahment  of  a  triennial  prise  for  a 
Sacred  Poem,  and  the  aubjtct  given  for 
1866  ia  *'  Sinai.*' 

Mr.  John  Plnmmer,  Kettering,  haa 
gained  a  pi  ixa  of  £20  for  an  **  Essay  on 
tba  adTaotagas  cf  possaasing  Coloniaa." 


The  author,  who  is  lame,  has  soma  re- 
pute as  a  writer  of  veraes 

Dr.  Neumann,  the  Chinese  aeholar 
and  historian,  ex-Profeaaor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  is  about  to  iaaae  a 
*'  History  of  the  United  States.** 

A  work  by  John  Wyclifie,  the  Re- 
former, **  On  the  Pastoral  Office,*'  has 
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been  pnblished  at  Leipsic,  by  ProfesBor 
D.  Lecbner,  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  there,  from  a  Codex  in  the 
library  at  Vienna,  oonebtinf;  of  258 
paf;e8  of  4to.  parchmente,  and  contain- 
ing aboat  fifty  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
morning  star  of  Enxland's  Reformation. 

An  Bnglish  monthly  magazine  (called 
Tht  Nwah^)  has  been  started  in  St. 
Petersbnrgh.  The  chief  editor  is 
Charles  Edirard  Tomer,  Professor  of 
Englisb  Literature  at  the  Imperial 
Lyceum. 

H.  T.  Tnckerman,  author  of 
"Thoughts  on  the  Poets,"  '*  Character- 
istics of  Genius,*'  &c,  has  annoonced  a 
"Critical  Sketch  of  Travel  in  America.** 

Dumas,  sen  ,is  translating  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  works  into  French. 

£.  Littrtf  the  Poeitiyist,  is  engaged 
00  a  French  Dictionary. 

A  Biography  of  Napoleon  Til.,  by 
M.  Albert  MttnefielH,  has  been  ifwned  in 
two  Tols.  from  the  Imperial  printing- 
ofiice  of  the  Tuileries. 

A  Boman  tragedy,  by  Dall*  Ongaro, 
is  to  be  performed  at  Pompeii. 

A  fourth  edition  of  *'Kinglake*s 
Crimea,**  with  freeb  notes  and  confirma* 
tory  statements,  was  bubaoribed  for  to 
the  extent  of  12,000,  before  being  put 
to  press. 

**  Sermons  on  the  Peotsteuch,**  by 
the  Rev.  Charies  King^ley,  are  promised 
early. 

The  concluding  toIs.  (III.  and  IV.) 
of  the  '*  History  of  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land.** by  the  late  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  are 
in  the  press. 

M.  de  LAmartine  is  about  to  issue  his 
"Memoirs.** 

A  Correspondeuce  (1825— 1858)  be- 
tween Humboldt  and  Heinrich  Berg, 
haus,  the  eminent  Geographer  (b.  1 797), 
is  about  to  be  issued  as  a  supplement  to 
*•  Cosmos.** 

''  Faust**  has  been  translated  into 
Italian  by  Gualtiori. 

A  bust  and  tablet,  in  honour  of  Sir 
'G.  C.  Lewis,  is  to  be  erected,  with  con- 
sent, in  Westminster  Abbey. 


A  German  e|>ie  on  an  Indian  thcne, 
sontewhat  reserabliog  ^  Lalla  Booklu*'  is 
announced  as  **Miga,'*  by  Rudolph  Gott- 
schalt. 

'*  Les  Hib^rables  **  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish. 

A  '*  Calendar  of  the  Entire  Records 
of  Stratford  -upon-  Avon,**  and  an  '  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Compotnses  of  the  Guild  of 
Sl  Cross  **  there,  are  in  the  press,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  J.  O.  HalliwelL 

Louis  Gausaen,  D.D..  Profeeaor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  Oratdre,  Geneva, 
and  author  of  **  The  Plenary  Inaptimiioa 
ot  the  Scripture,**  &&,  died  18th  ult. 

The  North  BrUUh  Review  haschanged 
from  Meters.  Clark  to  Messrs.  Edmoo- 
ston  and  Douglas,  as  publishers. 

Dr.  Pnxey  opposed  the  retention  of 
Charles  Kingsley*s  name  on  the  list  of 
persons  on  whom  the  degree  of  LLD. 
should  be  conferred  at  the  Oxford  Com- 
memoration; founding  his  objection  on 
certain  passages  in  **  Hypati«." 

A  translation  of  Shaksperes  Plays 
and  PoemH  into  the  Bohemian  ]«ngaa|^ 
ha»  been  undertaken  by  F.  Donciia,  J. 
Czeka,  and  J.  B.  Maly. 

The  three  sons  of  John  Gait,  the 
Scottish  novelist  (b.  at  Irvine,  2od  May, 
1779 ;  d.  at  Greenock,  1 1th  April,  1839), 
are  doing  well  m  Canada ;  one  is  an  ex- 
Finance  Minister,  another  is  Begtstrsr 
nf  Huron,  and  the  third  is  a  barrister  at 
Toronto. 

A  new  edition  (the  third),  eareftilly 
collected,  of  the  works  of  Wiothrop 
M«ck worth  Praed  (1802—1839),  the 
schoolfellow,  and  colleague  of  Moultrie 
and  Macaulay,  in  Knight's  (jmeritr^ 
MagoMim^  the  **  Etonian,"  &o^  is  a 
course  of  preparation  in  America. 

The  first  edition  of  15,000  copies  of 
M.  Ernst  Renan*s  **Vie  de  J^oa"— 
■which  is  the  first  Tolnme  of  a  larirer 
work  on  the  **  History  of  the  Or^  of 
Christianity,**  was  exhausted  imme- 
diately on  its  appearance,  and  a  fbnrth 
has  already  been  issued.  Sevctral  **  Bs- 
plies**  to  it  are  already  is  the  pcei^  sad 
some  are  issued. 


0irjern  '^oQxtimB. 


IS-o.  v.— IMMANUEL  KANT. 

SECOND   FAFEB. 

Kant  songlit  the  conditions  of  knowledge  in  the  mind.  Leibnifcz 
and  the  Wolfian  school  had  sought  them  in  some  superimposed 
and  enforced  truths,  higher  than  experience,  and  dogmatic,  which 
man  must  accept  and  hold  for  true.  Locke  and  Hume  alike 
investigated  experience,  that  thej  might  find  in  it  the  ground  and 
law  of  Knowledge.  Kant  analysed  the  facts  of  thought  to  discover 
the  powers  by  which  thinking  became  possible,  was  e£fected,  and 
performed.  He  endeavoured  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions of  thinking,  before  the  act  of  thinking  was  accomplished ; 
to  find  out  the  capacities  of  the  mind  for  receiTiDg  impressions,  and 
constructing  thought  or  truth  out  of  them.  He  makes  no  pre- 
supposition of  innate  ideas,  like  Leibnitz,  or  of  the  necessity  of 
experience  to  the  formation  of  ideas,  like  Hume.  He  only  pre- 
supposed what  is  postulated  and  granted  by  all— consciousness, 
the  essence  of  humanity, — that  which  constitutes  man  <xs  man.  He 
saw,  that  in  the  theatre  of  thinking,  that  only  which  conformed  to 
the  conditions  of  representation  could  appear  upon  its  stage ;  but 
also  that  the  stage  and  all  its  (possible)  conditions  are  antecedenta 
to  representation.  Consciousness  supplies  us  with  immediate  know- 
ledge, and  all  mediate  knowledge  is  possible  only  by  fulfilling  the 
conditions  according  to  which  it  acquires  the  power  of  impressing 
consciousness,  t.  e.,  of  making  itself  known.  There  is,  therefore, 
knowledge  in  consciousness,  as  well  as  knowledge  through  con- 
sciousness. Mind,  while  it  informs  us  of  operations  going  on  in  it, 
or  of  states  in  which  it  exists,  does  not  represent  itself  as  a  bundle 
of  qualities  and  faculties,  but  as  a  conscious,  individual  entity,— 
an  essence  capable  at  once  of  acting,  and  of  being  acted  on.  It 
constitutes  the  living  moulds  into  which  the  materiau  of  thought  are 
cast,  and  from  which  they  take  their  form.  It  contains  the  whole 
possibilities  of  thought ;  and  if  we  contemplate  it,  examine  it,  test 
and  prove  it,  we  shall  find  not  only  the  dual  nature  of  thought  as 
immediate  and  mediate,  but  shall  also  see  clearly  that  there  must 
be  in  the  receiver  and  container  of  thought  some  qualities  fitting  it 
for  getting  and  holding,  and,  therefore,  difierentiating  it  from,  the 
contents. 

The  Platonic  dialogue,  **  Theaietus,**  contains  a  tentative  and 
critical  discussion  of  the  question.  What  is  knowledge?  The  critique 
of  Kant  went  farther  back  in  its  analysis.  It  sent  the  scalpel  of 
inquisitiyeness  right  down  through  all  knowledge^  and  the  question 
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for  whicli  he  soufi^ht  an  answer  was,  How  is  knowledge  possible? 
in  other  words,  What  are  the  grounds  and  limits  of  knowledge  in 
man  P  By  attempting  an  answer  to  these  questions,  Kant  hoped 
to  be  able  to  vanquish  scepticism,  which  makes  doubt  the  ^oal, 
instead  of  the  starting-point  of  science ;  and  to  defeat  dogmatism, 
which,  trusting  in  authority,  accepts  as  true  unproven  tenets,  and 
from  habit,  usage,  or  indolence,  receives  as  presumably  right  what 
is  commonly  believed.  In  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Keason"  his 
answer  is  to  be  found.  It  is  impossible,  m  this  paper,  to  provide  a 
vidimut  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  Kant.  In  it  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  place  and  power  of  Logic  in  his  system,  with  the  laws 
of  thought,  as  thought,  which  he  recognised  and  used,  and  with  the 
explanations  he  gives  of  their  operations  and  results. 

Xf  the  mind  is  regarded  merely  as  the  receiver  of  the  impressions 
of  external  objects  into  self-inherent  forms  or  moulds, — if  man  is 
considered  as  only  the  observer  of  the  perpetaal  onflow  of  circum- 
stance and  change, — if  consciousness  is  but  a  something  in  whidi 
creation  or  nature  "  glasses  itself,"  we  cannot  explain  the  complex 
phenomena  of  humanity.    It  is  only  when  we  examine  the  activity 
of  thinking,  by  which  man  separates  the  components  of  the  fluctu- 
ating mass  of  presented  experience,  and  reduces  the  multiplex 
around  him  into  order,  giving  them  method,  and  forming  them  mto 
knowledge,  that  we  can  find  evidences  of  manhood.    To  think  is,  at 
least,  implicitly  to  make  a  proposition  regarding^  something.    Every 
obj ect  is  a  possible  subject  of  a  possible  proposition.    When  we  have 
learned  all  the  possible  forms  of  propositions,  we  have  learned  all 
the  possible  ways  of  thinking,  and  hftve  acquired  the  secret  of  the 
limits  of  knowledge.    When  we  can  encompass  the  field  of  know- 
ledge with  its  true  boundaries,  we  know  the  grounds  of  it,  and 
have  only  to  investigate  its  nature  and  its  fruits.    The  function  of 
man  is  thought;  aU  function  is  regulated  by  law;   the  laws  of 
thought  constitute  Logic,  and  hence  Logic  affords  us  the  starting- 
point  for  a  "  Critique  of  Pure  Season."    All  the  possible  forms  of 
propositions  constitute  also  all  the  possible  categories,  and  supply 
us  with  a  perfect  elassification  of  every  mode  of  subordination  to 
which  any  given  idea  can  be  made  subject  in  die  exercise  of  human 
thought,  eiush  of  which  is,  as  De  Quineey  says,  '*  a  true  operative 
conditio  sine  quA  non  in  the  genesis  of  all  our  thoughts."    Conunon 
Logic,  therefore,  gives  the  initial  elements  of  transcendental  Logic, 
and  serves  us  beforehand  for  a  guide  along  the  whole  area  of 
consciousness,  of  which  philosophy  endeavours  to  seoure  a  sj^ste- 
matic  tenure;  at  the  same  time  that  it  enables  us  to  evolve  the 
conditioning  principles  which  impart  the  unity  of  generalisation  to 
the  ideas  received  rrom  the  different  individual  phenomena,  which 
act  on  the  receptive  consciousness  of  man. 

Lo^ic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  as  thon^t.  Tbe 
criterion  of  truth  lies  in  its  conformity  to  these  laws.  WfaateTer 
oontradicts  them  must  be  false,  or  Logic  would  contradiot  itself; 
but  Logic  must  be  consistent,  t . «.,  not  self-eontmdiotcoy.    Hcnee 
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all  truBtworthy  knowledge  must  harmonize  with  and  be  sabject  to 
the  necessary  and  formal  laws  of  thought.     Thought  is  employed 
with  different  significations.    In  some  usages  it   implies  every 
mental  qualification  of  which  man  is  capable,  including  feeling* 
desire,  and  will.    In  others  it  is  confined  to  the  mere  operation  of 
cognition  or  reasoning  out ;  but  still  more  limitcdly  it  is  applied  to 
the  simple  fact  or  act  of  consciously  bringing  any  given  object  or 
impression  into  the  same  class  with  any  number  of  other  objects  or 
impressions,  from  perceiving  in  it  some  characteristic  or  charac- 
teristics common  to  it  with  the  others.    It  contains — 1,  the  percep- 
tion of  a  number  of  objects ;  2,  the  comparing  of  them ;  3,  the 
ascertaining  of  their  point  or  points  of  similarity;  4,  the  com- 
bining or  uniting  of  them  (t.  e.,  thinking  them  together  under  an 
idea)  in  the  mind.    It  is  in  this  limited  sense  that  thought  is 
spoken  of  specifically  in  Logic,  which  supposes  the  materials  of 
ideation  already  in  the  mind,  and  only  requiring  elaboration.    The 
operation  of  the  elaborative  faculty  is  called  thought  proper ;  and 
of  the  laws  regulating  such  thought  Logic  consists.     When  the 
mind  operates  in  strict  conformity  with  the  laws  of  thought,  it 
performs  the  process  rightly;   the   process,    rightly  performed, 
results  in  a  product :  and  this  product  must  be  formally  oorreot. 
The  supreme  law  of  formal  thought  is  this, — of  two  contradictionSy 
one  must  be  true  (i.  e,,  either  "this  is  a  rose,*'  or  "this  is  not 
a  rose").    This  law,  however,  is  capable  of  a  threefold  exposition : — 
1st,  the  law  of  identity, — a  thing  cannot  be  difibrent  from  itself,  or 
from  that  with  which  it  is  the  same ;  2nd,  the  law  of  contradiction, 
— a  thing  cannot  be  (or  be  the  same)  and  not  be  (or  not  be  the 
same)  at  one  and  tlie  same  time ;  3rd,  the  law  of  excluded  middle,-^ 
if,  of  two  contradictories,  one  is  affirmed,  the  other  is  denied,  or 
vice  versA,    These  laws  mark  off  the  possible  in  thought  from  the 
impossible.    If  one  should  deny  the  universality  and  necessity  of 
these  laws,  and  their  invariable  applicabilitjr,  he  would  by  an  act  of 
thought  annihilate  thought,   ana  make  his  argument  commit  a 
filo  de  se. 

Logic  is  not  a  criticism  of  reasoning,  but  a  canon  of  it.  It  is 
analvtic  and  dialectic.  The  former,  when  it  dissects  the  forms  of 
thinKing ;  the  latter,  when  we  employ  the  teaching  it  gives  to  gain 
an  end.  Metaphysic  arises  from  the  relationships  between  being 
and  thought;  Logic  emerges  on  anything  being  thought.  Meta- 
physic relates  to  the  matter  of  thought.  Logic  U>  the  form.  Thery 
are  innate  in  the  mind  as  conditions  of  thiiucing,  cognate  in  their 
development  as  explanations  of  existence,  and  the  lawful  activity  of 
the  mind.  The  logician  takes  into  account  only  the  necessary  laws 
of  thought ;  and  "  the  acquisition  of  real  substantial  knowledge  is  to 
be  sought  only  in  the  sciences,  properly  so  called,  i,  e.,  the  material 
objective  sciences."  **  Logic  is  enclosed  within  limits  which  admit 
of  perfectly  clear  definition.  It  is  a  science  which  has  for  its  object 
nothing  but  the  exposition  and  proof  of  the  formal  laws  of  idl 
thought,  whether  it  be  ik  priori,  or  empirical ;  whatever  be  its 
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origin  or  its  object,  and  whatever  be  the  difficulties,  natural  or 
accidental,  which  it  encounters  in  the  human  mind." 

Logic  may  be  twofold,  general  or  particular  ;  the  former  teachings 
the  absolutely  necessary  laws  of  thought,  without  regard  to  the 
matter  upon  which  thought  is  employed ;  the  latter  determining 
the  laws  of  correct  thinking  upon  particular  classes  of  objects. 
General  Logic,  again,  is  either  ^re  or  applied;  pure,  when  it  deals 
with  h  priori  principles,  and  with  the  exact  forms  (implicit  or 
explicit)  of  thought;  and  applied,  when  it  gives  rules  for  the  correct 
employment  of  thought  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  and  for 
preserving  it  free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  other  activities 
of  the  mind.  It  may  also  be  divided  into  ajuilytic  and  dialectic ; 
in  the  former  it  dissects  the  operations  of  the  reason,  and  finds  out 
those  forms  of  thinking,  without  attending  to  which,  the  mind 
would  be  untrue  to  itself,  ».  e.,  the  criteria  of  truth ;  in  the  latter  it 
practises  experimentally  the  act  of  thinking  as  an  art,  and  by 
careful  watchfulness  detects  the  unsound  elements  which  tend  to 
creep  into  it. 

Logic  has  also  been  divided  into  natural,  or  popular ;  and  artificial, 
or  scientific.  The  former  does  not  deserve  the  name ;  it  ia  em- 
pirical, hits — ^by  lucky  chance,  not  by  the  following  of  proper  laws — 
on  truth  of  thinking.  Scientific  Logic  has  already  been  defined,  and 
it  alone  deserves  the  title.  Again,  Logic  has  been  divided  into 
theoretical,  or  practical.  Theoretical,  when  it  confines  its  teach- 
ing to  the  proper  laws  of  thinking ;  practical,  when  it  supplies 
a  technic  or  metJiod  of  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  understand- 
ing.  Logic  is  not  a  universal  art  of  invention  or  discovery,  or  an 
algebra,  by  help  of  which  hidden  truths  may  be  infallibly  dis> 
covered.  It  is  an  organon  of  truth.  It  is  required  less  to  instruct 
than  to  correct  the  mind,  and  to  make  all  thought  and  knowledge 
self-consistent. 

Philosophy  should  determine^ Ist.  The  sources  of  knowledge; 
2nd.  The  sphere  of  the  possible,  and  the  advantageous  Tise  of  know- 
ledge ;  and,  3rd.  The  limits  of  reason. 

Though  with  respect  to  time  all  our  knowledge  begins  with 
experience,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  all  arises  out  of 
experience.  Experience,  in  fact,  is  the  cause  of  its  manifestation,— 
not  of  its  origin.  It  develops,  but  does  not  beget,  knowledge. 
Sensation  is  the  occasion,  though  not  in  itself  the  cause,  of  con- 
scious thinking.  Consciousness  is  the  essential  condition  of  human 
thought.  ISacn  cognition  in  thought  must  be  either  obscure  or 
clear.  Logic  can  only  occupy  itself  with  clear  cognitions,  L  e., 
concepts.  A  concept  is  clear  when  its  object,  as  a  whole,  can  be 
perceived  to  be  diflferent  from  another ;  distill,  when  its  oonstitaent 
parts  can  be  discerned  as  different. 

The  word  idea  Kant  reserves  to  denote  the  absolute  product  of 
the  reason — the  necessary  forms  of  thought.  Concept  ne  uaes  as 
distinct  from  notion,  which  is  a  mere  representative  impression,  and 
idea,  which  is  the  growth  of  reason.    A  concept  ia  an  impression 
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received  into  the  moulds  with  which  reason  is  provided,  ajid 
ao  made  intellectually  known.  It  has  thus  a  twofold  reference,— 
to  the  subject,  or  conscious  mind  receiving  it;  and  to  the  object, 
or  matter  irom  which  it  is  received.  Concepts  are  either  extensive 
or  intensive;  the  former,  when  we  can  think  a  great  number  of 
objects  under  it ;  the  latter,  when  we  can  think  of  a  great  number 
of  qualities  in  it.  Hence,  the  greater  the  extension,  the  less  the 
intension.  Under  animal,  you  can  class  a  greater  number  of  objects 
than  under  man;  regarding  man,  you  can  think  of  many  more 
attributes,  for  man  luis  all  the  qualities  of  an  animal,  and  several 
more.  A  concept  is  empirical  when  we  receive  it  from  experience; 
pure,  when  it  emerges  from  the  mind  itself. 

The  logical  conditions  of  conception  are  comparison,  reflection, 
and  abstraction.  By  comparison  we  make  our  concept  distinct,  by 
reflection  clear,  by  abstraction  specific,  and  so  usable  in  discursive 
thinking.  Conceptions,  as  they  have,  or  have  not,  under  them 
others  which,  in  relation  to  them,  are  superior  or  inferior,  are  generio 
or  specific.    This  is  a  distinction,  not  of  nature,  but  of  relation. 

Things  possessed  of  a  sameness  of  common  nature  form  classes. 
Classes  are  arranged  into  groups  having  the  relation  of  alternation 
or  subaltemation.  Classes  containing  tne  widest  logical  sphere  are 
called  genera;  those  of  less  sphere,  «^&citf«.  That  genus  which  is 
not  a  species  is  the  highest,  and  that  species  which  is  not  a  genus 
is  the  lowest.  Those  occupying  the  intermediate  space  are  called 
subaltern.  By  continued  logical  abstraction  higher  and  higher 
conceptions  are  formed,  and  by  minute  inspection  a  greater  number 
of  ditterences  are  seen ;  the  former  yields  summa  genera,  the  latter 
infimcB  tpeoies.  ' 

Judgment  is  the  combination  of  one  concept  into  another,  as 
forming  either  an  alternate  or  subaltemate  of  it.  They  are  either 
exphcative  or  argumentative,  and  are  expressed  in  propositions. 

When  in  a  proposition  (an  expressed  act  of  thougnt)  the  predicate 
is  already  involved  in  the  subject,  it  is  analvtic — a  mere  writing  out 
of  our  experience ;  as,  A  triangle  is  a  plane  figure.  When  it  adds  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  somethmg  not  explicitly  contained  in 
it,  it  is  synthetic  or  additive ;  as,  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points. 

In  analytic  judgments  we  must  avoid  logical  tautology,  ue,,  the 
reiteration  of  the  same  matter  in  the  same  form  with  the  same 
meaning ;  e.g.,  A  man  is  a  man. 

Synthetic  judgments  are  either  h priori  or  h posteriori :  the  former 
are  independent  of  experience,  and  are  necessary ;  as,  Every  equi- 
lateral triangle  is  also  equiangular :  the  latter  are  dependent  on 
experience ;  as.  Bodies  are  heavy.  Mathematical  judgments  are 
always  synthetical,  and  for  the  most  p&rt  h  priori.  Hence,  it  is 
oertain  that  synthetic  h  priori  judgments  are  possible.  If,  how- 
ever, thev  be  possible,  there  is  a  ground  of  certainty  in  the  mind 
itself,  and  not  dependent  on  experience,  and  Hume's  objections  are 
disposed  of.    A  science  which  should  determine  the  origin,  extent. 
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and  ralidiiy  of  cijpriori  cognition  would  constitute  a  transcendental 
Logic.  In  this  we  isolate  the  understanding,  and  select  from  our 
cognitions  that  part  merely  which  has  its  origin  in  the  under- 
standing. No  cognition  can  contradict  such  a  logic  without  losing 
truthfumess ;  and  as  all  discursive  cognition  expresses  itself  in 
propositions,  we  can  readily  gain  the  categories  of  all  thinking  that 
can  be  held  as  true.  These  categories  shall  be  pure  and  a  priori, 
not  above  thought,  nor  in  thought  merely,  but  before  it,  and, 
indeed,  all  cognition.  They  await  experience.  Propositions  are  (as 
any  ordinary  handbook  on  Logic  wiU  show)  either  singular — 
as,  Cicero  was  a  skilful  orator ;  particular — as,  Some  apples  ripen 
quickly ;  or  uniyersal  —  as.  All  philosophers  should  understand 
ffeometry.  This  is  called  the  quantity  of  propositions.  From  these 
facts  in  Logic,  [Kant  deduces  the  three  categories  of  quantity,  viz., 
unity,  plurality,  and  universality. 

Propositions  are  in  quality  either  affirmative — as,  Health  is  a 
blessing ;  negative, — I^o  covetous  man  is  contented ;  ind^nite, — ^Se- 
publics  are  given  to  change.  Hence  arise  the  categories  of  quality, 
viz.,  reality,  negation,  and  limitation. 

Propositions,  in  their  relations,  are  either  eateaarical — as,  Man  is 
endowed  with  consciousness;  hypothetical — as,  tf  a  man  is  conscien- 
tions,  he  will  do  what  is  right ;  disjunctive — as.  Logic  is  either  useful 
or  useless.  The  categories  of  relativity  are  hence  laid  down  as 
Bubstance  and  attribute,  cause  and  effect,  and  action  and  reaction. 

Propositions  are  in  mood  either  problematical,  ascertained,  or 
necessary;  as.  The  soul  (a)  may  be — (b)  is  —  (c)  must  be — im- 
mortal. From  these  distinctions  the  categories  of  modality  arise, 
viz.,  possibility  or  impossibility,  existence  or  non-existence,  necessity 
or  contingency. 

"  This,  then*  supplies  a  comnlete  list  of  all* the  originally  pure  con- 
ceptions of  synthesis  which  tne  understanding  contains  it  priori, 
and  these  conceptions  alone  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  pure  under- 
standing." ^  "  This  division  is  systematically  deduced  from  a  common 
principle,  viz.,  the  faculty  of  judgment  (which  is  just  the  same  as 
the  ^ower  of  thought),  and  has  not  emerged  rhapsodically  from  an 
inquisition  at  random  of  pure  conceptions,  as  to  the  complete 
exhaustion  of  which  we  could  never  be  certain,  inasmuch  as  we  uw 
iBduction  in  our  search  without  reflecting  that  in  this  last  mode  we 
can  never  comprehend  why  these,  and  no  more,  pure  conceptions 
dwell  in  the  understanding.  It  was  a  design  worthy  of  an  acola 
.  thinker  like  Aristotle,  to  search  for  such  fundamental  conoeptions/' 
But  this  he  did  without  a  guiding  principle,  and  failed.  ''  There 
are  only  two  possible  ways  in  which  synthetical  representation  snd 
its  objects  can  coincide  with,  and  relate  necessarily  to,  each  other, 
and,  as  it  were,  meet  to^pether"  [that  so  the  subjective  conditions 
of  thought  may  have  objective  reality!  "  Either  the  object  alone 
makes  the  representation  possible  [Lockeism],  or  the  representstioa 
alone  makes  the  object  possible"  [Berkeley ism].  Now  there  sn 
only  two  conditions  of  the  possibdity  of  a  cognition  of  objects- 
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Isfc.  Intuition,  by  wliieh  the  object  is  held  merely  as  a  phenomenon. 
2ud.  Conception,  by  which  the  object  corresponding  to  this  intuition 
is  held  as  a  thought.  Now  all  experience  contains,  besides  the 
intuition  of  the  senses,  through  which  an  object  is  given,  a  conception 
of  that  object  which  is  given  in  intuition.  Conceptions  of  objects, 
therefore,  must  in  general  be  as  a  priori  conditions  at  the  basis  of  all 
empirical  cognition ;  and  hence  the  objective  validity  of  the  categories, 
as  a  priori  conceptions,  will  depend  upon  this,  that  through  them 
alone  (so  far  as  regards  the  form  of  thought)  experience  is  possible." 
XiOcke  opened  a  wide  door  for  extravagance,  and  Hume  shut  up  his 
soul  in  scepticism.  Kant  endeavours  to  avoid  both  errors,  and  hence 
his  *'  categories"  are  defined  to  be  "  conceptions  of  objects  in  general 
so  contemplated,  that  the  intuition  they  yield  are  determined  in  their 
relation  to  one  of  the  logical  functions  of  the  judgment,"  and  are  as 
follow,  viz.  (see  pp.  166  and  170),— 

J^  I  Unitj.  .^  \  Reality.  g  A  Sabstance  and  accident. 

'"S  <  Plarality.  ^  <  Negation.  *^  <  Cause  and  effect. 

0  /  UniTeraality.        ^  /  Limitalion.       ^  I  Action  and  reaction. 

.^  \  PoMibilit7^impo88ibilit)r. 
^  s  Ezistence — oon-existence. 
2  /Neceesity — contingency. 

The  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  cognition.  To  cognize  is  to 
see  in  determinate  relation  a  representation  and  its  oi)ject;.  An 
object  is  that  in  the  conception  of  which  the  manifoldness  given  in 
intuitions  is  united  in  thought.  This  unition  of  representations 
requires  unity  of  consciousness,  wherein  they  are  brought  into 
synthesis.  Thus  have  we  given  to  us  the  machinery  and  the 
processes  by  which  sensations  become  conceptions.  On  receiving 
impressions,  the  intuitions  grasp  them,  and  the  understanding 
cognizes  them  [memory  recognizes].  But  the  mind  has  other 
functions,  and  among  these  is  reason.  The  sphere  of  the  under- 
standing [verstand]  is  coincident  with  the  sensible  world,  but  cannot 
transcend  it ;  but  reason  fvernunft]  ascends  to  the  supersensuous 
world,  that  of  ideas — the  absolute.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  the 
former  is  particular  and  contingent ;  that  acquired  by  the  latter  is 
neoessary  and  universal — is  truth.  "All  our  knowledge  begins 
with  sense,  proceeds  thence  to  understanding,  and  ends  with 
reason,  beyond  which  nothing  higher  can  be  discovered  in  the 
mind  for  elaborating  the  matter  of  intuition,  and  bringing  it  to  the 
highest  unity  of  thought."    Eeason  is  the  ^toe^c  faculty,  intellect 

Soper,  the  roncipient  of  principles ;  understanding  is  the  dianoetie 
3ulty,  the  discursive  power,  the  jv^rcipient  of  relations  and  com- 
parisons. "  The  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  rules ;  the  reason 
that  of  principles. ' '  Eeasoning  is  the  act  of  the  reason.  The  forms  of 
reason  are  given  in  ordinarv  Logic,  and  the  transcendental  philo- 
sophy again  intertwists  itself  with  the  comQBU>n  issues  of  scholastic 
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thought.  The  syllogism  is  the  ultimate  form  of  all  true  reasoning 
but  it  appears  in  three  yarieties,  yiz.,  categorical,  hypothetical,  and 
disjunctive.  Syllogizing  is  that  form  of  thinking  in  which  we 
derive  one  judgment  from  others  preceding  it,  laid  down  before 
the  mind  as  trae  (premised)  in  themselves,  and  entitling  us  to 
believe  in  it. 

In  every  syllogism  the  truth  of  the  premises  must  be  taken  as 
proved  (or  must  be  proved),  that  the  rigntness  of  the  consequences 
may  be  certain.  The  conclusion  is  the  direct  and  necessary  result 
of  the  coherence  in  thought  of  the  premises.  "  In  every  syllogism 
there  is  a  fundamental  proposition ;  afterwards  a  second  drawn  from 
it ;  and  finally  the  conclusion,  which  connedts  the  truth  in  the  first 
with  the  truth  in  the  second,  and  that  infallibly."  "  The  relations, 
therefore,  which  the  major  proposition  represents,  as  the  rule, 
between  a  cognition  and  its  condition  constitute  the  different  kinds 
of  syllogism."  Each  of  the  three  species  is  a  product  of  an  equally 
valid  function  of  reason,  though  each  is  essentially  distinct  from  the 
others.  Each,  too,  proceeds  from  the  conditioned  to  the  uncon- 
ditioned,— the  first  to  the  subject,  which  cannot  be  employed  as  a 
predicate,  one  in  which  the  difference  between  subject  and  predicate 
vanishes,  i,  «.,  simple  substance,  as  the  soul ;  the  second,  nrom  sup- 
position to  presupposition,  till  the  series  is  concluded  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  chain  of  causation,  t.  e.,  the  universe,  as  a  com- 
pleted series  of  causes  and  effects ;  the  third,  from  the  discrete 
entities  of  sensation  to  one  aggregate  and  total  entity — one  great 
embracing  All,  t.  e.,  God,  the  Infinite. 

These  are  the  supreme  ideas  of  the  reason.    They  are  not  consti- 
tutive, but  regulative.    They  are  those  to  which  the  mind,  in  tracing 
back  the  efforts  of  reason,  is  led  as  the  last  resorts  of  thought.   God, 
the  soul,  and  the  universe,  are  the  ultimate  results  of  the  far- 
stretching  meditative  activity  of  reason,  and  we  have,  as  the  out- 
growths of  the  commonly-received  Logic,  1st,  the  firms  of  simple 
apprehension  given,  as  space  and  time ;  2nd,  the  forms  of  juog- 
ment,  given  in  the  categories  ;  and,  3rd,  the  forms  of  reason,  ^ven 
in  the  supersensuous  determinations  of  thought  in  the  three  ideas 
— >tbe  soul,  the  universe,  and  God.    These  are  the  results  of  trans- 
cendental logic,  and  constitute  the  grand  achievement  of  the  long, 
laborious  ratiocinations  of  Kant  in  his  "  Critique  of  Pure  Hauon." 
The  geography  of  human  reason  is  complete.    It  has  been  entirely 
circumnavigated.    Having  taken  the  cnart  of  the  logicians  as  s 
veritable  register  of  the  discovered,  Kant  has  gone  &rth  on  the 
same  routes  in  quest  of  the  discovera6/e.    What  he  has  found  he 
has  marked  down,  and  now  presents  us  with  the  chart  revised.  The 
hitherto  untraversed  outlying  sea  of  thought  has  been  examined, 
and  all  that  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  effecting  seems  to  have 
been  done  to  determine  the  value  of  Logic  as  an  instrument  for  the 
discovery  of  truth.    The  sceptical  idealism  of  Pescartes  main- 
tained that  the  reality  of  objects  could  not  be  proved ;  the  abfohito 
idealism  of  Berkeley  denied  entirely  the  disoemibility  of  oljects 
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b^  the  mind;  the  critical  idealism  of  Kant  asserts  that  we  can 
discern  objects,  not,  however,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  bnt  as  they 
are  in  relation  to  our  minds.  By  the  same  critical  energy  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume  is  overcome,  and  it  is  shown  that  Man,  Nature, 
and  God,  are  not  the  subjects  of  an  irremediable  doubt. 

We  have  gJTen,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  remmi  of  the 
**  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  To  this  the  "  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Reason"  is  essentially  attached.  Therein  Kant  demonstrates,  by 
arguments  of  great  force  and  logical  subtlety,  that  the  existence  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  bear  irresistibly  strong  characters  of  truth  in  them.  They  are 
ultimate,  but  not  demonstrated,  facts — thought  could  not  be  unless 
they  were  true ;  for  all  thought  leads  up  to  them,  and  all  activity 
depends  upon  and  presupposes  them.  Man  not  only  knows,  but  acts ; 
not  only  speculates,  but  practises.  Pure  reason  compels  man  to 
beliere  in  these  as  truths,  and  virtue  and  duty  find  their  only 
explanation  in  their  admission  and  acceptance.  Every  act,  there- 
fore, drives  us  back  upon  the  decisions  of  speculative  thought  as 
the  ground  and  justification  of  our  practical  life ;  and  these  give  the 
categorical  imperative,  in  the  obeying  of  which  virtue  becomes 
manifest,  and  duty  is  done.  Some  critics  have  maintained  that  the 
"  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  "  is  an  illogical  compromise.  No 
mistake  could  be  greater.  The  links  which  unite  the  two  works 
into  one  solid  chain  of  reasoning  are  welded  by  the  closest  and 
most  invincible  logic.  The  former  leads  us  irom  the  receptive  con- 
sciousness up  to  the  conceptive  understanding,  and  thence  to  the 
ideas  of  the  reason ;  the  latter,  fastening  itself  to  the  ideas  of  the 
reason,  brings  us  on  to  the  law  of  morals,  and  reason  itself  is  brought 
into  the  service  of  morality.  There  is  no  inconsequence,  no  want 
of  hannony,  no  overleaping  of  barriers  at  all.  Justice,  like  truth, 
depends  upon  universal  and  necessaiy  laws  of  thought ;  and  specu- 
lation and  practice,  far  from  being  divorced,  are  wedded  in  a  pro- 
ductive and  true  union.  Speculation  reveals  man  as  an  existent 
being,  capable  of  knowledge.  Practice  presents  him  as  a  being 
endowed  with  will,  and  capable  of  acting.  But  action  and  know- 
ledge are  correlated,  their  operations  and  effects  intertwine.  Know- 
ledge without  activity  is  vain,  and  activity  without  knowledge  is 
madness — one  without  the  other  is  imbecile.  In  their  co-operating 
exertions  alone  are  truth  and  duty  possibilities  to  man. 

Self-legislation  (autonomy)  is  the  true  law  of  human  life.  Upon 
this  Morality  is  founded,  by  this  Duty  is  dictated.  When  the  will 
determines  the  course  of  action  according  to  the  teaching  of  reason, 
it  is  a  pure  act  of  moral  conduct.  When  the  will  is  determined  by 
instinct,  inclination,  prudence,  or  interest,  the  resulting  acts  are 
impure.  Heteronomy  (or  the  power  of  other  influences  over  the 
will)  is  to  be  avoided.  Neither  education  (as  Montaigne  says), 
nor  civil  law  (as  Mandeville  affirms),  nor  physical  delight  (as  the 
Epicureans  maintain),  nor  a  moral  sense  (as  Hutcheson  teaches), 
nor  sympathy  (as  Adam  Smith  suggests),  nor  moral  perfection  (as 
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tke  Stoics  and  Wolf  attempt  to  show),  nor  the  will  of  Grod  (as 
Crusius  and  theologians  in  general  enforce)  can  afford  a  supreme 
moral  law.  These  may  make  known  to  ns  the  customary,  the  lef^dlt 
the  pleasing,  the  just,  the  advieahle,  the  noble,  or  the  true,  but  they 
cannot  speak  to  the  sonl  oommandingly,  and  produce  within  us  a 
conviction  of  the  right.  They  may  yield  maxims,  they  cannot 
supply  UB  with  laws.  The  pure  reason  is  also  the  soarce  of  pure 
morals ;  and  the  activities  of  the  soul,  when  r^ulated  by  the  puss 
reason,  do  what  is  right,  and  reason  becomes  practical. 

All  questions  of  morals,  as  rei^ards  good  and  evil,  m&j  he  pre- 
sented, according  to  the  categories,  thus,  viz.  (see  p.  166) : — 

I.  QnANTiTT-*-lst,  27;2i/y,  subjective,  according  to  maxims — a  life 
governed  by  opinions, 

2nd,  Plurality,  objective,  according  to  studied  principles — a  life 
regulated  by  precepts, 

3rd,  Universality,  d  priori^  in  the  combination  of  objective 
opinions  and  subjective  principles — a  life  self-subjected  to  law, 

II.  Quality— 1st,  Reality,  practical  rules  of  action,  preceptire 
morality. 

2nd,  Negation,  practical  rules  of  abstineDce-**prohibitive  morality. 

3rd.  Limitation^  practical  rules  of  non-abuse,  or  moderated 
morality. 

in.  KBLATioN — Ist,  Substance, — Personality. 

2nd,  Cause, — ^the  disposition  of  the  person. 

3rd,  Reciprocity, — Influence  exerted  on  one  another. 

IV.  Modality — 1st,  Possibility, — Duty — allowable  or  unal- 
lowable. 

2nd,  Existence, — Duty— right,  as  different  from  wrong. 

3rd,  Necessity, — Duty — as  obligatory  in  conduct. 

Here  it  in  seen  that  tbe  categories  include  all  possible  forms  and 
relations  of  liberty,  l^he  supreme  law  of  reason  regarding  this 
liberty  is — **  Let  the  act  of  the  will  be  such,  that  a  similar  mode  of 
conduct  may  be  available  throughout  all  nature  of  which  man  is  a 
part." 

The  power  of  constructing  out  of  the  given  facts  of  Logic  so  grand 
a  structure  of  theoretic  thought,  so  strongly  cemented  together, 
and  so  perdurably  syllogized,  proves  how  unquestionably  Kant  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as,  after  Aristotle,  the  most  ngorouslr  logical 
thinker  of  any  age.  Indeed,  to  quote  the  worda  of  De  Quineey, 
**  There  is  no  philosophic  writer  whatsoever,  if  we  except  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  ana  Locke,  who  can  pretend  to  approach  Kant  in  the 
extent  or  in  the  depth  of  influence  which  he  has  exerdeed  over  tbe 
minds  of  men;*'  *'for,"  as  another  writer  says,  '*Kantism  has 
changed  the  intellectual  habit  of  thought  in  Europe.'*  Of  the 
farther  and  other  tendencies  of  his  philosophical  system,  and  of  its 
relation  to  those  regions  of  speculation  whicn  bring  it  into  connectiflai 
with  the  higher  religious  ideas  of  our  owai  and  previous  ages,  it 
would  be  irapossiUe  for  us  to  speak  suitably  uiuLer  our  prsteat 
theme.    To  the  logic,  and  not  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  we  mast 
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confine  ourselTes  here,  and  we  have  to  point  out-  the  fact  that  this 
notable  inveati^ator  of  the  human  mind  employed  Logic  as  the 
foundation  of  his  system,  and  in  the  whole  architecture  of  his  philo- 
sophy gave  Logic  the  chief  place. 

Wnen  this  great  work  was  issued  in  its  revised  form,  it  excited  a 
large  amount  of  attention,  and  much  criticism.  A  perfect  rage  of 
controversy  was  stirred.  Books,  pamphlets,  articles  in  magazines 
and  annuals,  lectures,  sermons,  addresses,  &c.,  were  heaped  in  quick 
succession  on  the  booksellers'  counters,  and  Kant  became  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  Kant,  amid  all  the  agitation,  was  calm ;  and  issued 
in  the  same  year  his  "  Critique  of  the  Practical  Keason,'*  and  his 
**  Critique  of  Taste,"  with  the  unconcern  of  a  man  who  had  weighed 
his  thoughts  well,  and  had  determined  to  heed  no  strictures,  unless 
those  which  touched  the  security  of  the  foundation  of  his  system. 
The  whole  world  of  German  thought  became  a  field  of  controversy. 
Slant's  doctrines  were  keenly  debated  by  adversaries  and  partisans, 
and  he  became  the  central  figure  in  intellectual  Europe.  iProfessors 
left  their  chairs,  at  the  request  and  expense  of  crowned  heads,  to 
study  his  philosophy,  and  the  book-world  was  soon  deluged  with 
expositions  of  the  iLantian  philosophy,  or  attacks  upon  it.  Some 
denied  his  claim  to  originality,  and  others  spoke  of  it  as  subversive 
of  all  human  belief,  and  as  a  dissolvent  of  practical  life,  reasonable 
faith,  and  true  morality — a  mere  spectre  of  speculation. 

Among  those  whom  Kant  honoured  with  a  reply,  we  may  note 
J.  A.Eberhard  (1738-1809),  who  had  attempted  to  prove  that  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  **  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,'  but  that  it  was 
a  compound  of  the  systems  of  the  Stoics,  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  Berkeley. 
Kant,  in  a  grave  but  witty  reply,  explained  his  own  theory,  and 
showed  how  it  differed  from  all  previous  philosophies,  in  a  tractate 
•*  On  a  Pretended  Discovery,  according  to  which  every  New  Critiaue 
will  be  Rendered  Useless  by  a  more  Ancient  One,"  1791.  This 
replv  was  a  success,  and  went  through  several  editions ;  and  Eber- 
Kaird,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  great  logician,  prevailed 
upon  J.  C.  Schwab  (1743-1821)  and  others  to  stand  in  the  breach. 
Kant's  chief  opponents,  however,  were  Moses  Mendelssohn,  in  his 
"  Mornings,"  li  85 ;  F.  H.  Jacobi  (1743-1819),  in  "  David  Hume,  or 
Idealism  or  Bealism,"  in  1787,  snd  "  The  Attempt  of  Criticism  to 
render  Eeason  Unreasonable."  1801,  Ac. ;  J.  G.  Herder  (1744-1803), 
in  his  "  Metacritique ;"  J.  G.  H.  Feder  (1740-1831),  in  his  work 
••  Concerning  Space  and  Time."  1787,  &c. ;  C.  Garve  (1742-1798),  in 
his  "  Treatise  on  Aristotle's  Ethics,"  1789 ;  G.  A.  Tittel  (d.  1816),  in 
his  "  Kantian  Categories,"  *'  Kant's  Moral  Reform,"  1788 ;  and  D. 
Tiedmann  (1745-1803),  in  his  "  Nature  of  Metaphysics,"  1784 ;  and 
"  TfaecBtetua,  or  Human  Knowledge,"  1794.  This  opposition  was 
more  startlingly  maintained  by  Stattler  in  his  "  Anti-Kant,"  1788, 
and  by  J.  D.Keuss,  in  a  pampnlet  entitled,  "  Ought  the  Philosophy 
of  Kant  to  be  studied  in  the  Catholic  Universities  P"  So  high  did 
this  opposition  rise,  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany — as  in  Hesse — 
electoral  edicts  were  issned  against  the  spread  of  K&utism.    The 
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partisans  of  Kant,  howeyer,  were  not  less  entliURiastie  than  his 
adversaries.  J.  C.  P.  Dietz  answered  Tiedmann,  in  his  "Anti- 
Thewtetus,"  1798.  &c. ;  J.  G.  C.  Kiesewetter  (1766-1819)  replied 
to  Herder  in  an  **  Examination  of  the  Metacritique,"  1790 ;  J.  C.G. 
Schaumann  (1768-1821)  wrote  his  "Transcendental  iBsihetics/' 
1789,  in  reply  to  Feder.  Abicht  and  Bom  devoted  themselves  to 
the  propagation  of  his  system,  the  former  writing  many  vorlcs 
expository  of  it,  the  latter  translating  the  "  Critique  "  into  Ijatin, 
and  both  conducting  a  magazine  to  spread  his  views.  Ho^nhold, 
Fries,  Krug  (successor  to  Kant),  Buhle.  Beck  (for  whose  "Exposi- 
tion of  the  Critical  Philosophy,"  1796,  Kant  wrote  an  introduction), 
Jacob,  and  Tennemann,  the  celebrated  historian  of  philosophy,  maj 
also  be  numbered  among  those  who  ranged  themselves  upon  Uie 
side  of  Xant,  and  won  attention  to  his  doctrines.  These  doctrines, 
and  their  worth  in  philosophy,  are  even  yet  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, and  in  these  controversies  they  show  their  power.  Thej 
have  stirred  more  modem  minds  than  the  thoughts  of  any  other 
expositor  of  the  grounds  of  human  knowledge. 

In  the  history  of  controversy,  few  chapters  can  afford  so  muck 
interest  as  that  upon  the  long-continued  dispute  of  which  ike 
opinions  of  Kant  supply  the  origin  and  material. 

Kant's  life,  however,  was  one  of  restless  thought ;  and  whOe  the 
great  distracting  contention  raged  around  him,  he  went  on  in  the 
inflexible  course  of  his  logically  arranged  reflections.  He  knew 
that  momentary  success  is  no  test  of  greatness ;  that  the  qualities, 
purposes,  and  powers  of  a  man  constitute  his  potential  greatness ; 
and  that  circumstances  can  only  quicken  or  retard,  but  never  whollj 
defeat  the  life-efibrt  of  a  great  man.  He  had  tested  the  laws  of  the 
reason  and  the  will,  and  he  turned  now  to  criticize  the  potencies  of 
the  judgment. 

Judgment  is  legislative.  It  determines  what  can  be  arranged 
under  a  law ;  it  thinks  the  particular  as  contained  in  the  universal. 
It  is  either  determining  or  reflective.  The  faculty  of  judging  is 
called  (psthetic,  when  it  regards  an  object  in  relation  to  its  purpose, 
and  gives  as  its  result  a  feeling  of  pleasure ;  teUological,  when  we 
look  on  an  object  only  in  reference  to  its  purpose  in  nature,  and  to 

fain  knowledge.  All  knowledge,  all  feeling,  all  perception  of  the 
eautiful  and  the  sublime,  all  sense  of  adaptation  and  answerable- 
ness  of  means  and  ends,  is  possible  only  through  the  categories ; 
and  thus  Judgment  again  is  brought  forward,  and  shown  to  be 
based  on  Logic,  and  mansgeable  only  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  thought.  This  work  was  published  in  1790.  An  "Essay  on 
Anthropology"  had  preceded  it  in  1781.  In  1791  Kant  begsn,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Berlin  Monthly  Magazine,  a  complementsiy 
treatise  to  the  three  great  ones,  on  the  True,  the  (rood,  and  the 
Beautiful  (including  the  Fitting  and  the  Sublime),  which  he  had 
already  submitted  to  the  public,  viz.,  one  on  the  Holy ;  in  other 
words,  a  proof  that  "Heligion  [is]  in  Harmony  with  B«ason."  Th« 
work  bearing  that  title  was  issued  in  1793,  and  a  second  editioa, 
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enlarged,  was  publislied  in  1794.  Eeligion  is  the  sublimesfc  form  of 
moralitjr.  It  consists  in  doing  all  righteousness,  in  loving  obedience 
to  the  cQ?ine  commands.  Ethics  concern  themselves  with  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  to  one  another,  without  taking  in  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being  as  a  regulating  Agent.  He  seeks,  therefore,  to 
give  a  moral  interpretation  to  the  records,  doctrines,  and  ordinances 
of  Christianity,  and  so  to  make  them  a  course  of  moral  instruction 
and  guidance  over  and  above  and  independent  of  their  real  and 
primary  historic  meaning.  He  makes  the  practical  reason  the 
supreme  judge  of  positive  religion,  and  does  not  inquire  whether 
Christianity  has  been  revealed,  but  whether  it  is  reasonable.  The 
former  fact  he  leaves  undecided,  but  he  adjudicates  upon  its 
possibility,  and  ailirms  that  the  only  true  and  final  proof  of  the 
dtness  of  Christianity  to  regenerate  the  world  is  to  be  found  in 
its  harmony  with  reason  and  conscience.  Kant  appears,  therefore, 
in  this  work,  as  a  moral  rationalist,  more,  even,  than  as  a  rational 
theologist.  This  work  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  consequence 
of  the  sneering  Yoltaireism  prevalent  in  Prussia  under  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  is  a  serious  and  philosophical  work,  reverential  to 
Christianity,  full  of  glowing  poetic  thought,  and  one  intended  to 
prove  that  the  moral  worth  of  Christianity  is  independent  altogether 
of  the  decision  which  may  be  come  to  regarding  the  historical  data 
on  which  sceptics  were  making  their  attacks  during  the  preparatory 
era  of  the  French  devolution. 

The  purpose  of  this  work,  however,  was  misconceived ;  and  under 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  ^reat  French  Bevolution,  whose  origin 
was  eagerly  traced  to  criticism,  which  holds  nothing — thrones, 
policies,  or  religion — sacred  from  its  inquisitive  eye.  the  Censor  of 
Berlin  called  me  attention  of  King  Frederick  William  to  this 
book,  and  on  October  12th,  1794,  Kant  received  a  letter  from  that 
Sovereign,  charging  him  with  disparaging  many  capital  and  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Holy  Writ  and  Christianity,  calling  upon  him 
to  give  *'  no  cause  for  fault-finding  on  that  score  in  future,"  and 
threatening  '*  unpleasant  consequences  in  case  of  nersevering  oppo- 
sition." £ant  promised  to  onend  the  king,  wno  had  been  liis 
friend,  no  more,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  teaching  in 
the  same  way  farther  when  the  commands  of  the  king  were  with- 
drawn. He  refused  to  retract  what  was  written.*  He  Jkept  silence 
on  this  subject  till  the  king's  death  released  him  from  his  promise, 
and  in  1797  issued  his  *'  Metaphysical  Elements  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Virtue,"  in  which  he  more  positively  brought  out  his  theonr  of  the 
dominion  of  the  practical  reason  over  historic  religion.    This  work 

*  Let  OS  here  remark  that  the  account  giveD  of  this  work  and  its  conseqaences, 
in  a  pApcr  of  I)e  Qaincey's  (not  repnbhshed),  entitled,  "Kant  in  his  Miscellaneona 
Easajs,"  in  Blackwooda  Magazine,  Angnat,  1880,  is  verj  misleading.  De 
Qnincej  sajs,  in  his  "Last  Dajs  of  Kant/'  that  the  philosopher's  words  were  "as 
sacred  as  other  men's  oaths/'  bnt  there  he  represents  him  as  a  snifelltng,  Ijtng 
hypoerite,  and  misrepresents  the  nature  and  stjle  of  the  book.  That  part  <^ 
the  aforementioned  paper  is  not  trustworthy. 
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had  been  preceded  in  1796  by  a  treatise  on  the  "  Metaphyvtcal 
Elements  of  Jurisprudence/'  in  which,  while  writin?  under  the 
influence  of  the  French  Be^olution,  which  he  had  eanj  welcomed 
as  the  advent  of  the  reign  of  freedom  and  right,  he  condemns  the 
Conrention  for  putting  Louis  XVI.  to  death.    Schlosser,  the  friend 
of  Goethe,  haymg  attacked  the  *' Critical  Philosophy'*  with  ^reat 
vigour  and  venom,  Kant,  in  1795,  replied  in  a  tractate  entitled, 
"  An  Announcement  of  an  Approaching  Conclusion  of  a  Perpetual 
Peace  in  Philosophy,"  a  work  which  was  followed  by  an  "Essay 
towards  Sealizing  a  Perpetual  Peace"*  in  the  world,  in  1796,  which 
forms  not  only  a  separate  thesis,  but  may  be  read  as  a  sequel  to  his 
"Elements  of  Jurisprudence."    As  Xant's  literary  labours  were 
bjr  this  time  drawing  to  a  close,  we  shall  here  note  a  few  other 
minor  writings,  left  unnoticed  in  onr  hurried  sketch,  with  their 
dates,  as  nearly  as  we  can  find  them.    '*0n  Enthusiasm  and  its 
iiemedies,"  1790 ;  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  upon  Time." 
1794 ;  **  On  the  Haughty  Tone  which  has  recently  arisen  in  Philo- 
sophical Discussions,"  1794,  chiefly  directed  against  Jacobi,  «ho 
wished  to  constitute  philosophy  upon  feeling  and  enthusiasm,  rather 
than  on  reason  and  reflection.    In  1795  he  issued  an  es^ay  "On 
the  End  of  all  Things,"  and  a  letter  to  Sommering  on  "  The  Organ 
of  the  Soul."    In  1791  he  debated  the  question,  *'  Is  Man  constantly 
Improving P"  in  a  pamphlet;  wrote  a  paper  on  ** The  Power  of  tne 
Mind  to  overcome  Morbid  Sensations  oy  WUl ;"  and  "  On  the 
Pretended  Hight  of  Men  to  Lie,"  when  it  appeared  to  be  politic 
In  1798  he  wrote  to  C.  E.  Nicolai  (1733-1811),  Director  of  the 
"  Universal  German  Library,"  two  letters  on  "  Books  and  Book- 
making."    "The  Strife  of  the  Academic  Faculties"  is  a  work  of 
some  interest,  belonging  to  this  year ;  for  in  the  preface  to  it  Ksat 
published  the  letter  of  King  Frederidc  William  II.  to  him,  with  hii 
reply;  and  in  the  body  of  the  work  resumes  the  thesis  of  the 
subordination  of  religion  to  philosophy,  which  he  had  begun  in  In 
"  Beligion  in  Harmony  with  Beason,"  and  which  had  led  to  the 
only  disquietude  in  his  calm  life ;  for  it  had  compelled  him  to  ssj 
to  his  Sovereign,  "  No  power  on  earth  can  control  my  thoughts,  or 
has  a  right  to  compel  me  to  withdraw,  or  to  deny,  or  even  to  conceal 
a  single  thought  which  flows  from  my  reason,  and  which  I  behere  to 
be  the  truth. "  In  the  same  year  he  resigned  the  chair  whidi  he  had  to 
long  and  so  honourably  filled,  and  closeidhis  connection  as  a  teacher 
with  that  university  m  which  he  had  laboured  oontinuoufly  aad 
unfailingly  for  more  than  forty -three  years.    At  the  same  time,  in  a 
work  on  "  Pragmatical  Anthropology,"  he  took  his  farewell  of  the 
public,  in  a  note  to  the  Preface,  assigning  his  advanced  age  and  his 
on-coming  infirmities  as  reasons  for  resigning  into  other  hands  the 
production  of  such  of  his  other  works  as  might  be  considered  likeljr 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  world.    Professor  Jaesche  edited  his  "  Logic,  * 
as  we  have  said  before,  in  1800;  Professor  Bink  his  "Phjsicsl 

*  The  snbstADce  of  this  esaaj  will  be  found  in  De  Qaincey^S  article,  Bkdhtood^ 
Aagost,  1830. 
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Geography,"  in  1802,  and  hig  "  Treatise  on  the  Arfc  of  Teaching," 
1803.  In  1817,  C.  H.  L.  Poelitz  (1772-1840)  published  from  the 
sage's  notes  "  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Eehgion,"  and  in  1821, 
"  Lectures  on  Metaphysics." 

We  are  desirous  here  of  noticing  the  connection  between  Kant 
and  Eichte  (1762-1814).    In  1790  the  latter  began  the  serious  study 
of  the  Kouigsberg  philosophy  while  he  was  a  tutor  at  Leipsic. 
Here  he  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  "  Critique  of  Judgment,"  then 
*Vju8t  out."    This  has  not  been  published.    Afler  passing  a  year  in 
Warsaw,  in  the  same  labour,  Fichte,  while  returnmg  from  Poland 
with  only  enough  to  lire  on  for  a  fortnight,  sought  to  see  Kant,  and 
presented  to  hi^  notice  a  work  composed  in  eight  days,  entitled, 
•*A  Critique  of  every  possible  Revelation."     Kant  thought    it 
"admirably  written,"  and  advised  its  sale  to  Hartung.    Throug[h 
Kant's  influence  Fichte  was  appointed  tutor  to  Count  Crocow,  in 
Dantzic.    This  "  Critique  "  was  published  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
at  Jena;  was  at  fint  mistaken  for  Kant's,  and,  when  acknowledged, 
gained  for  Eichte  the  chair  of  philosophy,  vacant  by  the  transference 
of  S«inhold  to  Kiel.    Fichte  began  hts  professorial  career  as  an 
expositor  of  Kant,  but  soon  took  a  "  new  departure  "  in  philosophy 
for  himself— in  his  famous   "Doctrine  of  Science,"  1794.      The 
writings  of  Schulze  and  Maimon  were  the  effective  instruments  in 
leading  Fichte  to  seek  a  deeper  and  less  fluctuating  foundation  for 
philosophy.    One  of  the  last,  and  to  us  the  least  pleasing,  of  the  acts 
of  Kant's  literary  life  was  the  com]^ition  of  a  condemnatory 
eriticism  of  the  system  of  the  illustrious  thinker  and  patriot  whom 
lie  had  before  encouraged,  but  whom  he  now  repudiated  in  a  public 
manner.    This  paper  is  neither  generous  nor  able ;  it  misconceives 
the  intent  of  Fichte,  and  argues  beside  the  question:   for  the 
attempt  of  Fichte  was  logically  and  philo8ophi(»Llly  legitimate. 
Kant  nad  given  a  full  Critique  of  the  operations  of  the  Mind  on  the 
maUer  of  its  thoughts.    Fichte  detemuned  on  a  criticism  of  the  act 
of  thought  itself.    Kant  had  taken  Logic  for  granted,  and  founded 
hia  system  upon  Aristotelianism.    Fichte  insisted  on  probing  the 
aeholastio  Logic  more  deeply,  and  called  Consciousness  into  his 
presence  to  undergo  an  inquisition  of  the  severest  rigour  which  a 
great  thinker  could  apply  to  it.    The  aim  was  legitimate;   and 
though,  perhaps,  Kant  may  have  been  justified  by  the  event  (for 
the  Kantian  Critique  is  yet  powerful,  while  the  Fichtean  Doctrine 
has  passed  out  of  power),  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  was  right 
in  opposing  the  free  activity  of  a  great  thinker  and  an  heroic  spirit. 
We  Inive  to  recollect,  however,  that  long  labour  had  worn  out  the 
qniek,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  Kant's  mind,  that  his  health  was 
sJiattered,  and  that  he  was  suffering  irom  that  temper  and  thought- 
destroying  malady,  the  "  atony  of  the  digestive  organs,"  and  was 
already  the  prey  of  fnartumus.    His  memory  began  to  hesitate, 
weakness  assailed  him,  and  restlessness  beset  mm.    Appetite,  sight, 
voice,  teeth,  flesh,  sleep  showed  symptoms  of  failure,  and  made  the 
remark  of  a  friend  from  Berlin  painfully  truthful : — "  This  is  cot 
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Xant  that  I  have  seen,  but  only  the  husk  of  £ant!"  "Decay's 
effacing  fingers  "  were  busy  on  mind  and  body.  In  Da  Qaincey'i 
"  Last  Days  of  Kant,"  compiled  from  "  Wasianski'a  Memorius, 
checked  and  supported  by  the  Collateral  Testimonies  of  Jachmann, 
£ink,  Borowski,  and  others,"  a  full  detail  of  the  progress  of  his 
decrepitude  may  be  read.  We  have  no  heart  to  repitxiuce  the  dole- 
fill  narrative,  which  is  minute  and  long  drawn  out  as  a  report  for  a 
coroner's  inquest.  Slant  died  slowly.  For  nearly  fouryears  death 
was  beaten  off  by  assiduous  care  and  watchfulness,  tfut  the  end 
came ;  and  in  February,  on  the  12th  of  that  month — of  which  he  had 
once  written,  in  allusion  to  its  shortcoming  of  days,  "  Oh,  happy 
February !  in  which  man  has  least  to  bear,  least  nain,  least  sorrow, 
least  self-reproach' ' — ^having  exclaimed,  ' '  Sufficit  I  (it  is  enough) ,  he 
died  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  A  cast  of  his  head  was  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Knorr,  for  Dr.  Gall,  the  craniologist.  "On  the  2dth  of 
February,  at  two  p.m.,  all  the  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State,  not 
'  only  those  resident  in  Konigsberg,  but  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
Prussia,  assembled  in  the  church  of  the  castle.  Hence  they  were 
escorted  by  the  whole  body  of  the  University,  splendidly  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  and  by  many  military  officers  of  rank,  with  whom 
Xant  had  always  been  a  great  favourite,  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased  Professor ;  from  which  the  corpse  was  carried  by  torch- 
light, the  bells  of  every  church  in  Konigsberg  tolling,  to  the  cathe- 
dral, which  was  lit  up  by  innumerable  wax-lights.  A  never-ending 
train  of  people  (who  had  put  on  mourning  as  for  a  parent)  foUovea 
it  on  foot.  In  the  cathedral,  after  the  usual  burial  rites,  accom- 
panied with  every  possible  expression  of  national  veneration  for  the 
deceased,  there  was  a  grand  musical  service,  most  admirably 
performed;  at  the  close  of  which  Kant's  mortal  rem&ins  were 
lowered  into  the  academic  vault ;  and  there  he  now  rests  among  the 
patriarchs  of  the  University."  A  reunion  of  his  friends,  pupils,  and 
admirers  took  place  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  University,  on 
22nd  April,  1811,  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  logician. 
Since  then,  the  place  has  been  named  Kant's  Hall.  A  medal  was 
struck  to  his  memory  by  M.  Abramson,  of  Berlin,  on  one  side  of 
which  there  is  a  likeness  of  the  sage,  with  the  date  of  his  birth; 
on  the  other  Minerva  is  seated,  holaing  an  owl  in  her  right  hand, 
which  she  restrains  firom  flying,  and  thelegend  around  it  is,  *'AUiut 
volaniem  arcuit.** 

So  passes  mortal  thought  and  mortal  life.  Sufficit  I — ^Is  it  enough  P 
Do  we  not  want  more  P  Not  the  verdict  of  self,  nor  of  the  world* 
nor  of  posterity,  but  of  the  Father,  gives  the  true  Sufficit  to^hnman 
life.  If,  indeed,  He  says,  "  It  sufficeth  I"  all  is  well ;  for  He  is  the 
all-knowing  Critic  of  humanity — He  not  only  knows  and  possesses, 
but  He  is  the  truth.  If  we  are  found  truly  in  Him,  then  may  our 
last  word  be,  with  unreserved  confidence,  that  of  Kant — SujfficU  I 

[N.B.— It  may  be  as  well  to  aay  that  the  writer  has  not  seen  the  paper  os 
Kamt,  by  Vt,  C&trQS,  in  the  Enq/dopadia  BritatrnkaJ] 
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ABE  THE  PREVALENT  FOEMS  OP  W0E8HIP  IN 

BEITAIN  EFFECTIVE  P 

AFFIBKATIYB  IBTICLB.^-ni. 

The  question  under  discnsBion  seems  to  be  somewhat  loosely 
stated.  Before  we  can  decide  whether  the  forms  of  worship  are 
effectiye,  we  onght  first  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  being  effective ; 
then,  whether  any  form  whatever,  in  any  age  or  country,  has  attained " 
to  the  required  eBfectiveness,  and  compare  that  with  the  existing 
forms  of  worship  prevalent  in  Grreat  Britain.  It  is  presumed  that 
all  classes  of  Christians  are  agreed  that  the  end  of  worship  (or  its 
effect)  is  to  be  drawn  into  closer  communion  with  the  Triune 
Godhead;  they  worship  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  "Draw 
nigh  to  God,  and  He  wul  draw  nigh  to  you ;"  and  this  is  done  in 
three  different  ways— prirately,  socially,  publicly.  Of  these  three, 
by  far  the  most  important  is  his  public  appearance  in  the  places 
set  apart  for  him  and  his  fellow-worshippers,  where  they  may  fall 
"  low  on  their  knees  before  His  footstool,"  knowing  that  '*  where 
two  or  three  are  met  together,  th^re  "  is  He  "  in  the  midst  of  them." 
They  come  to  praise  and  prsr,  and  to  have  their  share  in  the 
serTiee  prepared  for  them.  Tnis,  howerer,— and  here,  it  appears, 
is  where  the  whole  of  the  question  hinges — this  is  only  for  those 
who  come  prepared.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  but  only  too  true, 
that  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  ** profess  and  call  themselyes 
Christians,"  but  there  they  stop ;  they  go  to  church  or  cJiapel,  but 
then  it  is  just  as  they  would  go  to  a  ball  or  concert;  they  go 
because  their  neighbours  do,  and  because  it  is  respectable.  If  it 
were  insinuated  to  them  that  they  had  no  religion,  they  would 
resent  it  as  an  insult ;  and  yet,  for  any  spiritual  benefit  they  haye 
reeeired,  they  might  as  well  keep  awaj.  To  derive  benefit  from 
the  sacred  services  of  the  sanctuary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
approach  "  with  an  humble,  lowly,  nenitent,  and  ol>edient  heart," 
"when  we  assemble  and  meet  to^etner  to  render  thanks  for  the 
great  benefits  that  we  have  received  at  His  hands,  to  set  forth 
His  most  worthy  praise,  to  hear  His  most  holy  word,  and  to  ask 
those  things  that  are  re<}uisite  and  necessary  as  well  for  the  body 
as  the  soul."  This  being  the  required  end  of  worship,  we  next 
proceed  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  assisted  by  the  forms  used  by 
various  denominations  of  worshippers.  It  will  be  sufficient  ibr 
present  purposes  if  we  divide  them  into  two  large  daaset-^firBt, 
1863.  jv 
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Boman  Catholics ;  second,  ProtesUnts.  The  Tarioiu  dogmis  SBd 
pecoliar  views  of  doctrine  held  by  these  two  great  {parties  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  inquire  ioto.  It  is  sufficient  l^at  it  be  taken  for 
mnted  that  they  ail  point  to  the  same  end  stated  above.  The 
Boman  Catholic  enters  his  church,  and  a  deep  awe  falls  upon  him, 

Stherinff  strength  as  the  beautiful  and  solemn  music  steals  over 
s  soul,  nushing  for  the  time  the  human  passions  which  ordinarily 
hold  him  in  possession ;  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  with  his  eyes 
dixeoted  to  tiie  altar  orev  whooh  he  sees  the  8«vioiir  eartmd«d  oo 
the  cross,  his  heart  overflows  with  adoration,  and  he  feels  "  tiiis  is 
none  oUier  than  the  house  of  God,  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  It 
has  been  urged  this  effbct  is  produced  onl]f  on  the  lower  order  of 
intellect ;  that  forms  and  ceremonies  pertaining  to  Bomish  worship 
^meal  to  ike  senses  and  not  to  the  heart»  and  it  is,  therefore, 
vrnfavonrably  contrasted  with  tiiose  which  are  called  the  **  five" 
ehnzehes.  Before,  however,  we  willingly  take  wrt  iu  anything, 
we  must  have  an  interest  in  that  thing  awakenea  ia  na»  mmi  what 
jnove  leadily  awakens  high  and  holy  thoof^ts  than  the  awvti  swell 
U  that  solemn  air  whieh  onr  great  dramatist  says 

**  — —  hath  ehtmit  to  loothe  the  esfige  hraest;" 

tonbg  down  our  worldly  feelings  to  a  proper  degree*  so  as  to  he 
ready,  at  the  biddine  of  the  minister,  to  aooompany  hdm  with  a 
pare  heart  and  humble  voice  to  the  throne  of  God'a  heaTe&lj 
grace,  to  make  confession  of  our  sins,  and  aak  foxgiveneaa  of  tke 
lameP  In  this  respect  the  Church  of  England  is,  to  oar  mind, 
paying  due  regard  to  her  poorer  memben,  whose  yfJ^*  cliurA 
she  is,  and  laudably  imitating  ihe  Bomish  Church,  m  miring  th^ 
h^srts  by  this  means  from  the  things  of  earth  to  the  things  of 
heaven.  Her  formularies  are  assailed  as  useless  or  oat  of  plasr. 
But  let  us  consider  for  what  puriMse  we  meet;  it  ia  utayiag 
to^ker  in  churches  without  focmuwies.  The  praying  ia  ail  doae 
bv  the  minister,  who,  of  course,  prays  in  a  genenl  waj,  aad 
although  he  is  supposed  to  be  leading  bis  ooagxegataoa  m  tiib 
service,  until  his  words  are  said,  "  thev  know  not  what  thwy  aA." 
The  Chnrch  of  England  directs  her  oibildien  as  to  thair  vazioiu 
postnxes  during  the  performance  of  divine  woKriuni  vhila  ia  the 
nonconforming  Dodies,  each  being  left  to  do  aa  ha  pleaies,  and  aeae 
knowing  exactly  what  oii^ht  to  he  done,  some  may  be  aeea  taniiag 
this  way,  othen  thati  some  standing  with  thair  baoka  to  the 
minister,  others  sitting  np  with  facea  towards  himi  ia  im^  in 
almost  every  ooaceivahle  attitude.  We  are  perfeeti^-  9fmt$  that 
BO  attitude  can  of  itaelf  affM»b  the  eamestaeas  of  the  w«nev1«i^  nor 
are  wa  of  those  "aealona  bigots"  whom  £ope  dsnewoee;  hut 
aiirely  if  one  attitode  is  more  oonspnant  than  another  with  the 

r'  It  of  hnmility,  it  ia  that  of  kneeling.  Havag  tbns  gone  iato 
questim,  we  would  now  endeavour  to  give  jaogaient  npea  it; 
and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  aa^r  ahaoU  atieiid  the 
paUio  aarvices  of  their  church  im  the  ^lirift  in  whiA  tlsqf  a^ght 
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to  b«  Attended,  liMiiily  deakiag  tfie  'reitrnhxag  daw  of  Ood^B 
bktniny.  we  feel  eerltia  Unb  foflm«  of  wanhip  ^e^eloiit  in  Gveftt 
BbUm  ere  eadi  (move  pertieulady  thoee  of  tke  ChurtdL^if  Sb^lead) 
«e  »]mU«  by  iefiiiiiiir  &  aevout  fmne  of  Miiad,  leed  ikem  to  AAve  e 
gtefte  end  foreteto  of  the  glorj  eed  heppiaeis  -of  tbet 


•— « tweet  ftod  blesMd  cmuitrj, 
Tb«  borne  of  God^aeiMt.** 


Bui  iko  system  whateTer  can  of  itaelC  vnleaa  uaed  ia  a  proper  wej, 
ecoomplitli  ttiis*  any  more  thiui  medicine  will  oare  a  diseased  body, 
unlese  taken  as  presadbed  by  the  pbyflaeian.  We  will,  therefbrf, 
coodlude  by  asaertiug  that  the  prevailiog  fprnis  ef  publio  worship 
are  (if  used  m  above  deseribed)  soe^esafui.  SoLaBE&a, 
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fiATme  from  its  eemmenceoieBi  been  a  greaAlv  profited  readqr  * 
of  tke  BritUk  CaiUrovmrnaliMi^  end  baying  watcoed  with  inUmse 
inteireat  the  mental  and  moral  pc^emics  m  which  its  pages  luvve 
been  the  theaAre,  it  is  with  no  less  iurpiise  than  pleaeore  that  I 
jQad  myself  drawn,  by  the  a imple  force  of  the  aboi«  question,  to 
qmit  for  a  time  the  epeotator'a  gallery,  and  to  enter  t^e  arena  of 

oebskte. 

"  Are  the  preyalent  forxos  of  public  worship  in  Britain  eSeotiye  P" 
le  a  question  whioh  demeads  of  every  Christian  Englishman  eon- 
aideration  and  reply.  M^f  all.  who  venture  to  make  their  opinicn 
on  tins  Hkomentoua  ^mestion  public,  ^lo  so  with  tbsi  calmness, 
aaoderaition,  aad  «in^uess  of  purpose,  which  ace  ever  the  most 
fitting  and  oooely  attendants  or  truth. 

¥int,  then,  to  define  terms  and  eeoeriain  the  limits  of  the  question. 
For  God  to  be  truly  worshipped  by  a  jmmber  of  iadividuals  collec- 
tively. He  must  be  truly  worsbi]>ped  by  them  in  tbeur  individual 
oapaoily'  If  &  projbsaeaiy  worshipping  assembly  be  made  up  of  a 
hundred  individuals,  and  mty  ot*  them  do  not,  in  their  heart  ef  hearts, 
offat  to  God  aecepteUe  womhip  from  day  to  day,  those  &&y  &sm  no 
part  of  that  wocsaippiag  assembly,  though  they  sing  and  pray  with 
never  so  much  apnarent  sineenty .  True  worship^  tfaon,  is  oiSeeed  to 
Godl  whether  pi^uidy  or  in  private,  only  by  those  who  wcwsjaip  him 
in  mrit  or  in  truth.  Such  is  public  worship^  By  the  ^ms  of 
piiUie  wcMTship,  I  understand  Utat  part  of  it  whieh  strikes  ihe 
eeosfle.  Tbe  prwakni  forms,  I  susoose,  are  those  whieh  are  used 
by  tke  najori^  of  Uie  people*  Ami  by  the  efkciwmiM<iiioraiM  of 
pnbUo  worriiip,  I  apprehend  is  meant  their  apprcfriaieaess  to 
eE]^rass  the  reverence  and  homage  of  the  human  heart  to  its 

Creator. 

Beloie  disoussing  ike  efiectiveness  of  the  jparticnlar  forma  referred 
to  in  the  question*  I  will  attempt  to  pomt  out,  by  the  light  of 
SonptBre,  ttae  only  legitimate  plane  and  uae  of  forme  in  the  Christian 
economy.    From  wlui^t  has  been  smd^bovei  it  wi)l  be  dearly  a^en 
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that  all  formt  must  be  Bttbordinate  to  that  Spirit  into  whieh  aU  the 
wonliippers  are  baptized  (1  Gor.  xii.  13),  and  bj  which  alone  tiie? 
can  offer  acceptable  worship.  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.  Bot  God  hath  rerealed 
them  nnto  ns  by  His  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit  searoheth  all  things,  yet, 
the  deep  things  of  God.  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  & 
man,  saye  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  P  eren  so  the  thingi 
of  God  knoweth  no  man,  bat  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  we  hsTs 
received,  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  bnt  the  spirit  which  is  of  €h)d; 
that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  ns  of  God. 
"Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  hut  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teaeheth ;  comparing  spiritatl 
things  with  spiritual.  But  the  natural  man  reeeiveth  not  the  tkiny 
of  the  Spirit  of  God;  fbr  they  are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  cax 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  Bat  he  that 
is  spiritual  judgeth  all  thm^,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man. 
For  who  hath  known  the  mmd  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instroet 
Him  P  But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ "  (1  Cor.  ii.  9—16).  B^  ihm 
precious  Divine  truths,  and  by  others  whieh  might  be  qnoted,  saeh 
as  Bomans  viii.  26,  27 ;  Acts  ii.  4 ;  John  xvi.  13,  14,  fte.,  we  are 
clearly  taught  that  all  forms  of  true  worship  are  the  births,  the 
offspring  of  Grod's  Spirit,  and  are  unintelligible  to  all  who  are  not 
apintuaily  taught.  Moreover,  we  are  taught  by  ofher  Beriptares,— 
these,  for  instance :  1  Cor.,  12th  and  14th  chapters  (these  passages 
being  too  long  for  quotation,  I  recommend  the  reader  to  penne 
them  carefoUy), — ^that  the  forms  of  true  and  acceptable  worship  in 
unknown  to  the  worshippers  antil,  being  met  together,  they  ire 
revealed  to  them  by  the  Spirit.  The  forms  of  ptu>lie  wonhip  an 
determined  by  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  by  the  mind  of  the 
worshippers.  Also  the  individuals  actively  employed  are  selected, 
not  before,  but  at  the  time,  by^  the  same  all-wise  and  almighty 
Power.  "  A  measure  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  mfit 
withal." 

The  forms,  then,  of  acceptable  worship  are  taught  by  the  Spiiit 
at  the  time  of  worship,  and  are  Tmintelligible  to  all  who  are  not 
spiritually  enlightened.  I  do  not  say,  neither  do  the  Scriptnret  saj, 
that  an  irreligious  man,  going  into  an  assembly  of  Christians,  cannot 
nnderstand  tne  forms  or  tiuce  part  in  the  worship.  Bat  we  say 
this,  that  if  he  apprehend  the  one,  and  take  part  in  the  other,  it  is 
by  that  measure  of  the  Spirit  which  he  possesses ;  by  yielding  to 
wnich  he  becomes  as  truly  a  religious  worshipper  as  the  ddestaaiBt 
in  the  assembly.  But  if  he  turn  from  that  uAt  within  him,  and 
judge  of  what  he  sees  and  hears  by  his  natural  trnderstandin^  he 
will,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  call  it  foolishness.  This  is  tl|9  only 
teaching  upon  the  subject,  which  I  can  find  in  Uie  ScripfeuN^ap- 
pHoable  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  no  other  forms  £i  Be 
effective  but  these,  seeing  tnat  God  will  not  accept  the  wyppp  of 
any  besides  that  of  the  renewed,  spiritoal  man. 
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Now,  will  the  pnTftlent  forms  of  public  woisbip  in  Britain  answer 
to  this  tegtP  If  they  will,  then  are  they  effectiTe  $  but  if  not,  the 
Soriptnrea  pronounce  them  ineffective. 

The  prevalent  forms  of  public  worship  in  Britain  are  not  so  diverse 
as  to  need  a  separate  handling.  Indeed^  that  which  renders  them 
ineffective  is  common  to  all.  The  forms  I  refer  to  are  those  used 
by  the  establishments,  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  and  by  Metho* 
diets  and  Congregationalists.  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  these  are  the  prevalent  ones. 

The  equality  common  to  all  these  forms,  which  renders  them 
ineffective  as  channels  of  true  worship  to  the  Almighty,  consbts 
in  their  being  predetermined  upon  bv  convocations  of  men,  as  is 
the  case  in  Uie  Episcopal  Church  of  England;  or  by  one  man, 
denominated  ike  mmister,  which  practice  obtains  in  the  methodistic 
and  Congregational  churches.  The  people  come  together,  not  to 
hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  si>eak,  but  to  go  through  a  form  of 
words  compiled  for  them  by  their  fellow-men,  or  else  to  hear  and 
ohej  the  commands  of  a  mortal  like  themselves,  whom  they  call 
their  minister. 

Now  do  not  these  men,  whether  in  convocation  or  in  their  indi< 
vidual  capacity,  by  thus  acting,  usurp  the  office  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  assemblies  of  his  professed  people?  Hhey  tell  the  people 
when  they  are  to  Aing,  and  what  they  are  to  sing ;  when  thejr  are  to 
pray,  and  what  tEey  are  to  pray  for ;  and  have  prepared  during  the 
previous  week  what  they  deliver  to  the  people  as  a  message 
nom  Gk>dl  l^ow  these  are  the  offices  which,  as  the  Scripturos 
teach,  belong  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who  alone  can  read  the 
hearts,  and  know  the  varied  states  of  His  children  so  as  to  distribute 
to  every  man  according  to  his  need.  But  perhaps  some  are  ready 
to  object — "Oor  ministers  are  taught  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  are 
enabled  to  reach  the  conditions  of  the  people  to  whom  they  ministor." 
I  answer,  that  nowhere  do  the  Scriptures  say  that  this  exclusive  right 
is  conferred  on  any  man  or  upon  any  set  of  men — ^no,  not  even  that 
it  was  conferred  upon  the  apostles ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  **  if 
anything  be  revealed  to  anoUier  that  sitteth  by,  let  the  first  hold 
his  peace.  JPbr  jfe  mm  all  prapkeWf  one  by  one,  that  all  mav  learn». 
and  all  may  be  comforted. '  Ana  as  if  anticipating  the  objection 
raised  by  the  professed  lovers  of  order  of  the  present  oay,  the  apostle 
adds,  '*  f'or  the  spirits  [mark,  spirits,  not  spirit]  of  the  prophets  are 
subject  to  the  prophets.  Eor  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  30,  &o.)^ 
As  there  is  but  one  Spirit  in  all  the  members,  a  collision  or  disorder 
is  impossible,  unless  some  human  spirit  get  uppermost.  Therefore 
the  apostle  says,  **  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  Bubj[ect  to  the 
pronhets,"  and  must  be  kept  down,  that  none  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
might  be  heard.  Moreover,  "to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the 
word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same 
Spirit;  to  another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit;  to  another  the  gift  of 
healing  by  the  same  Spirit,"  &e, ;  whicn  deai^y  demonstrates  that 
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dil  tkMe  oAeiriB  do  nol  eentra  in  one  n«ii^*-tiMEt  no  one  va&mitmt  b 
eletafie<i  abo^e  hk  fellow-members  hi  the  body  of  Chriet.  *'  IWl 
there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  ImiI  tfakt  tiM  nemfcuwAwid 
htt^e  tike  same  eare  one  for  another." 

To  apply  this  scriptural  left  to  the  pr«f«kmt  ibnauMnf  pnUie  wonhiv 
in  Britam  still  further.  The  apostle  saysy  **Tfce  aatwal  awm  rteeinttk 
not  the  thinn  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  thef  am  fo<^ii^anM  onto 
him.**  Bat  does  not  the  natural  man  enter  nlo  tiie  forms  we  ars 
discussing  with  as  much  zest  and  rdssh,  appareafly,  ••  tbeir  moit 
deront  adhter^nte^  Will  he  not  disenss  the  semon,  prayera>  and 
psalms,  with  latoiliffeiiee  little  short  of  that  dispfaryed  by  Idiottittiste 
(so  called)  bhnselff  is  not  the  man  theit  emmi  the  ioodeet  oftea 
known  to  be  a  man  of  bad  eharaeterP  iBiit  how  ia  *tiuaf 
The  worship  doea  not  seem  to  be  foolislmeea  tn  him*  No;  ht 
expatiates  <m  llie  beauty  of  the  tune,  and  iti  nioe  a4«ptatioa 
to  Ae  sentiment  of  the  hymn ;  and  responds  with  the  most  cm> 
phalio  "Amen"  to  the  miihetie  in  prayer  and  sermon*  Hew  m 
tkte?  Ha#  the  offence ei  the  cross  ceasedP  Ono  wwdd  tkisk  *»; 
at  least,  reasoning  from  the  popularity  of  these  forms.  Bat  ypasoaiag 
firom  the  Sodptniva,  I  can  am?e  at  rat  oa»  eonelaaion^  aamelyy  iftat 
thcae  man-made  hynnw,  prayers,  and  asvmeM  sve  not  wvadom 
drawn  fVonK  God's  armery;  are  not  stmkes  ftt>m  tho  Spant's 
sword,  drndinf  atander  sonl  and  spiirit,  joints  %nd  marrow,  aad 
discerning  ^e  tho«^hta  and  intents  of  the  hearty  b«t  are  like  Iha 
nttennces  of  those  prophets  whom  Ged  never  sent,  ciying,  "  Feasi^ 
eeace/'  and  tbete  is  no  peace;  aad  heaKng  the  wound  of  the 
daaghter  of  God's  people  slightly.  The  letter  InXktk  wWa  it  is 
framed  in  lor  li^)  but  the  Spirit  gireth  HUs  when  He  ia  known  t» 
slay  the  man  of  sin. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  minister  of  the  sanetnary,  who,  if  Hebe 
waited  upon,  will  feed  His  ehiidrea  with  the  finest  of  the  whe«t>wi& 
reproto  the  wayward^  corre<A  the  eiying,  ioatraot  ike  ignoHmftr 
comfort  the  movmer,  and  edif^  the  whSe  body  of  Ciriat  to  the 
g^ory  of  God  the  Pather.  It  w  in  Ohrist^s  mnmbara  that  Ha  eon* 
rinceth  the  world  of  8in>  lighteoaeness^  aad  jnd^msnt»  as  w^  as  by 
His  secret  woikings  in  every  man's  conacience. 

In  so  fhr,  then,  as  Hkte  prevalent  fom»  of  public  worship  ia 
Iftritain  are  net  an  offence  to  the  nataral  man,  ^ey  aim  not  the 
ofisprinff  of  the  Spirit  of  God>  sad  eannet  be  eibetive,  oitiierasa 
m^eans  of  eommnnion  with  €kpd,  or  as  a  witnesa  againaithonngadli* 
nets  of  this  ungodly  age#  W.  ▲.  P. 
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IS  THE  PULFTT  OE  THE  PBE8S  MOBE  POTENT  IN 

THE  PBESENT  DAYP 

THE  puia'iT.— m. 

Iw  tke  dkciiMioaof  tkis  interating  qwstioa,  it  if  very  laipcfftaat 
to  goftrd  earefoUy  agaioBt  eoKptr  and  loud-soiindiiig  words.  Ths 
liberty,  moraliiy,  and  potonoy  of  the  'p^tem  here  afforded  the  tkeoM 
of  many  a  baraagae  to  those  who  love  to  declaiiii  vpom  the  glorua 
of  the  f  ourUi  Estate.  For  exampk,  Garlyle  enes  oat»  "  Gveat  k 
journalism !  "  ''  It  ts^"  says  Juniiis,  *'  the  PaUadinxn  of  all  the  md^ 
polilical,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Engbshmaik."  "  The  jmsi^'* 
Beojamm  Coastant  affirms,  *'  is  mistress  of  intelligeoee,  and  intcd* 
ligeooe  is  the  miaftrsss  of  the  world ; "  while  the  great  Napolsoadid 
not  scnii^e  to  aver  that  **  a  jonmalrat  ia  a  ^er  of  adrice,  a  regent 
of  sovereigns,  a  tutor  of  nations."  A  distinynished  Edinburgh 
Eeriewer  says,  "  Of  aU  pnissanoes  in  the  politieal  world  it  k  ai 
oaoe  the  mightiest,  the  most  irresponaible,  the  best  adminiatsiod, 
and  the  least  misused."  But  Sheridan,  OTerehurging  the  pietiuM» 
as  nsual,  exelainis, ''  Giro  me  but  the  liberty  of  the  preis,  and  I  will 
gire  to  itke  minister  a  Tenal  Hoose  of  Peers,  I  wiU  give  him  a  com^ 
and  ssrrile  Honse  of  Commons,  I  will  gire  him  full  sway  of  the 
jpatronafQe  of  offiee,  I  wiU  gire  him  the  whole  host  of  ministeriaL 
mflaence,  I  will  give  him  idl  the  power  that  plsoe  can  ccmier  upon 
him  to  pwrchase  up  snbmisaion  and  overawe  resistance ;  and  vet, 
armed  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I  will  ^  forth  to  meet  him. 
undismayed.  Lwiil  attack  the  mighty  fabnc  he  has  reared  with 
that  mightier  engine ;  I  will  shake  down  from  its  height  Cerraption^ 
and  bo^  it  amongat  the  rains  it  was  meant  to  she^r."  In  quoting 
these  men,  it  cannot  be  said  we  are  making  a  cfaoioe  unworthy  of  the 
subject.  They  are  truly  the  great  words  of  great  men  upon  a  great 
snbject ;  but  m  the  multitude  of  such  words  we  are  confused  and 
carried  away.  On  calm  deliberation,  however,  we  think  it  will 
plainly  appear  that,  as  compared  with  the  pulpit^  the  press  cannot 
exert  so  great  an  inflaenee  upon  man ;  for — 

The  press  is  as  much  the  exponent  of  public  opinion  as  it  k 
the  guide  of  it.  Oar  leading  journal,  as  is  well  known,  carefallT 
gradoates  the  tone  of  its  arttdes  to  the  state  of  pabhc  opinion.  AM 
onr  other  newspapen  and  periodicals  do  the  same,  in  a  greater  or 
leRS  degree.  The  enstenee  of  party  does  not  militate  against  thk 
assertion,  but  ralher  anpp(»ia  it  $  for  where  ^rty  spirit  is  strongesty 
Toa  will  find  the  oroana  of  that  parhr  cazetnlly  tuned  to  the  in— 
key-4iote  whkh  k  the  watchwoca  of  the  party.  Throughout  the 
press  tfasvs  k  a  oonatant  action  and  reactioo,  which  must  grvatly 
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deteriorate  from  its  direct  inflaenoe ;  to,  allowing  tliat  iimbt  do 
take  their  opinioDS  from  their  paper,  these  muBt  still  be  liable  to 
Boch  frequent  chaDgea,  as  not  to  produce  any  great  or  pennanent 
effects  upon  individual  conduct.  We  think  we  may  safely  saj 
that  none  of  our  great  men  todc  his  opinions  from  the  press,  and 
80  became  great..  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  pulpit,  not 
BOimding  men's  tastes  and  feelings,  but,  instead  of  giving  a  waTering 
and  uncertain  sound,  continually  setting  forth  with  boldness  the 
same  glorious  message,  denouncing  the  same  judgment  against  rieh 
and  poor,  ignorant  and  learned ;  frequently,  we  might  say  always, 
setting  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  natural  feelmgs  and  desinss 
of  men,  and  nevertheless  still  looked  upon  with  rererence  and  respect 

S'  all,  and  its  teachings  strictly  followed  by  the  many.  Such  being 
e  case,  can  we  doubt  which  is  the  more  potent?  But  further; 
the  press  derives  the  influence  it  does  exert,  that  is.  its  moral  in- 
fluence, from  the  pulpit,  and  maintains  it  only  so  long  as  it  acts  in 
acoordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  pulpit.  The  press  at  the  present 
day  is  healthy  in  tone  and  character,  and  inculcates  Ttrtnes  and 
mors!  duties  which  would  certainly  not  disgrace  the  pulpit ;  but  it 
is  from  the  pulpit  that  it  is  derived  in  the  flnt  instance.  Or,  taking 
it  in  its  broadest  sense,  Christianity  has  taught  us  so  to  curb  imr 
passions,  and  ameliorate  our  resentments,  that  the  writers  for  tiie 
press  are  in  no  way  willing  or  disposed  to  oflend  the  good  sense,  or 
disgost  the  moral  feelings  of  their  readers.  If  they  were  to  attempt 
it,  uiey  would  be  treated  with  the  opprobriimi  and  contempt  they 
deserved.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  some  portion  of  the  press  mi^ 
minister  to  the  depraved  tastes  and  appetites  of  their  readers ;  hA 
the  proportion  is  so  very  small  indeed,  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  debate  the  assertion  may  remain  as  above. 

In  forming  our  opinions,  and  regulating  our  political  oonduet,  we 
look  somewhat  deeper  thsn  the  teachings  of  the  press.  In  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war,  manufactures  and  commerce,  we  are  aefced 
on  more  by  Christian  motives,  or  the  teachings  of  the  F^]^  than 
by  political  considerations— the  teaching  of  the  press.  The  old 
distich,  applied  to  the  stage,  that— 


**  Those  who  live  to  pi 
Must  please  to  lire  **— 

may  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  the  press  in  whatever  form  we 
view  it ;  whether  as  the  newspaper  or  magaxine,  guided  by  and 
striying  to  please  the  particulsr  party  supporting  it;  or  as  the 
author,  with  his  tens  of  thousands  of  readers,  whose  palate  he  must 
in  some  way  gratifv  in  order  that  his  book  may  selL  One  periineat 
instance  of  this  will  place  the  statement  beyond  doubt.  There  hsa 
lately  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  relish  for  souationai 
cadiibitions,  and,  as  a  consequence,  for  sensational  reading.  The  press, 
one  and  all,  are  quite  innocent  of  the  origin  of  the  fieelina^bot 
when  it  has  been  excited,  what  do  they  do  in  the  matter  P  Wbj, 
strive  to  minister  to  it  in  every  possible  way ;  and  the  catalogue  of 
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new  books,  "  books  of  the  season,"  ffrotas  beneath  the  weight  of 
■enaational  norels  and  stories,  served  np  in  every  possible  form  to 
satisfy  the  palate  of  the  reading  nublic.  Contrast  this  with  the 
oondnot  of  tne  pulnit,  which  strivetn  not  to  please  any  man,  or  any 
party  of  men,  but  fearlessly  proclaims  the  truth  to  all,  desiring,  not 
to  gratify  the  taste,  but  rather  to  reprove  it.  Here,  too,  we  see  a 
portion  of  the  press  acting  in  opposition  to  the  pulpit,  to  which  it 
must  eventually  succumb. 

The  pulpit,  in  its  verjr  nature,  possesses  more  influence  than  the 

S9SS.  Its  representatives  are  known,  those  of  the  press  are  un- 
own.  There  may  be  a  potency  in  secrecy,  but  the  majority  of 
readers  of  press  productions  would  place  firmer  reliance  upon  a 
friend  they  know,  than  upon  any  advice  or  information  the  press 
affords.  Such  a  one  is  the  representative  of  the  pulpit,  wherever 
lie  may  be  found.  The  pastor,  of  whatever  congregation  he  may  be 
the  head,  has  in  nearly  every  instance  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
people.  He  is  esteemed  and  reverenced,  as  well  for  the  holy  message 
he  Dears,  and  the  sacred  character  of  his  office,  as  for  his  own 
upright  and  exemplary  conduct.  He  is  the  friend  to  whom  all 
unhesitatingly  apply  in  distress;  his  advice  is  sou||^ht  in  every 
difficolt  matter,  and  entire  confidence  is  reposed  in  his  advice  and 
judgment.  Hus  is  no  imaginary  picture;  it  is  the  case  with 
thousands  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 
Indeed,  the  reverse  is  so  exceptional,  that  our  readers  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  able  with  ease  to  recall  numerous  instances  which 
bear  out  the  description  above  given.  Think  what  an  influence  in 
the  aggregate  is  thus  exerted  by  the  pulpit  upon  mankind.  As  a 
rule,  we  do  not  look  upon  the  press  as  our  guide  and  counsellor. 
We  do  not  write  to  the  editor  in  all  our  peculiar  difficulties.  It 
may  be  replied,  that  "Answers  to  Correspondents  "  have  now  become 
an  established  thing ;  but  we  still  assert  that  the  answers  given  do 
not  exert  that  influence  upon  men  which  the  representatives  of  the 
pulpit  are  continually  and  silently  accomplishing.  They  are,  mapy 
of  tnem,  if  real,  a  disgrace  to  oar  morality  and  social  economy ;  and 
the  influence  they  do  exert  has  a  degrading  rather  than  an  elevating 
tendency.  Take,  again,  the  lecturer  and  the  anonymous  magazine 
writer  upon  scientific  and  social  topics.  Which  do  we  the  morereadily 
listen  top— or  which  would  sooner  induce  us  to  alter  or  to  graft 
a  new  dogma  upon  our  present  belief?  We  trust  the  one  because 
we  know,  and  in  exact  proportion  as  we  do  know  him ;  the  other  we 
treat  as  a  novelty,  but  no  more.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  press 
makes  known  the  productions  of  the  pulpit  to  thousands  who  would 
never  otherwise  hear  them ;  and,  at  first  sight,  the  assertion  seems 
£ur  enough.  But,  independently  of  this  view  of  the  case  being  a 
very  narrow  and  mechanical  one,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the 
labours  of  the  type-founder  and  compositor,  instead  of  to  the  writers 
and  their  productions,  which  constitute  the  press  proper,  it  may 
be  replied,  that  the  press  mechanical  may  convey  to  distant  spots 
the  opinions  or  discoveries  of  eminent  men,  as  well  as  their  teachings; 
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bat  At  lite  preOT&t  day  Cbriitiaiiity  and  eoienoe  have  mad*  nA 
rapid  stridet,  that  there  is  no  one  eearcdj  who  necda  be  long-  «ith> 
out  inetmetioci  in  morals  or  eeienoa.  It  maj  be  true  that  the  pioi 
has  done  ajpreat  deal  for  ecienoe  and  retigNMi  in  put  days;,  had thii 
does  not  aflfoet  the  pneent  qveedoo.  The  inveatKm  of  inisiiiBg  w 
doubtless  a  grwt  aeoeasorf  to  the  apvaad  of  the  Reformation;  hot 
onr  opponents,  if  naing ,  mil  not  he  able  to  make  maA  of  this  gmnd^ 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  minds  of  tho  pecple  had  been 
prepa^red  for  a  ohange.  Thej  were  shown  the  errars  and  abnatt  in 
the  drar^  before  printing  was  introduced,  Bin^lj  by  palpit 
oratory — in  England  by  Widcliffe,  on  the  Coaitinomt  by  John  Ham. 
It  may  al^o  be  reaaonaUy  doubted  whether  the  people  weso  aol 
influenced  m  a  greater  degree  by  the  aermone  and  eniortatioBS  of 
Luther,  Oalrin,  Zwvuf^,  and  Knox,  than  by  a  perusal  of  their 
polemical  tracts.  Besides,  at  the  period  of  the  lUfonnatioB  few 
could  read,  and  printing,  though  it  oonferred  a  boon  on  those  few, 
was  as  yet  of  no  arail  to  the  aiaas  of  the  paoj^  who  depended 
entirely  for  their  opinions  upon  the  teaehinga  tJtey  reoetTed  horn 
the  pulpit.  The  learned  joined  in  the  Beformaitioii  from  a  perassl 
of  the  arguments  brought  to  them  tiiroogh  ike  press,  but  tike  imlet- 
tered  were  in  no  war  influenced  by  it.  One  of  tba  Beftnemen,  tos^ 
Buoer,  came  to  England,  and  from  the  palpit  delirerad  his  optaioos, 
and  persuaded  his  hearers. 

The  pulpit,  then,  opened  out  the  war  of  LiberW ;  not  then  diieotly 
attained,  it  is  true,  liberty,  spirituai  and  inteUeotual;  aad  it  ki 
almost  inrariably,  since  then,  adrocated  the  aame  saerad  Oaose. 
The  press,  on  the  other  hand,  has  frequently  and  determinedlj  est 
itself  against  Freedom,  till  it  has  found  that  the  detarminainB 
of  the  people  was  expressed  in  tones  so  hmd  and  deep,  as  not  to  be 
safely  trifled  with  any  longer,  when  it  has  gradaally  ▼eared  roaad 
to  the  side  of  public  opinion.  I\Uce  any  <^  the  ffveat  qoestiona  wlunk 
have  agitated  the  countiy  dwring  the  last  han-ceadiDry.  The  Ahe- 
Htion  of  81arery,  the  Bepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws-*-do  wo  owo  these 
blessings  more  to  the  agitation  of  the  pvess,  or  to  the  oloqnenoe  and 
earnestness  of  indtndmd  speakers?  Did  crowded  meetinga  of  the 
populace,  and  continued  and  determined  perteTeranoe  of  peas  and 
senators,  or  the  powerfoUy-writton  leader,  bring  this  to  psMaf 

If  it  be  replied,  that  the  press  made  known^  far  and  wide,  ike  liswi 
of  these  agitators,  we  rejom,  that  this  is  a  very  meehanioal  wsgr  of 
▼iewing  the  question,  md  that  whererer  a  paopklels  had  apnesrsi 
an  harangue  had  already  been  delrrered.  Wo  saaj  be  totd  Ihst 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  whidi  is  eonfinod  to  tht 
present  day ;  and  neither  ku  it,  bnt  it  is  only  iatMdiioed  in  saitiei* 
pation  of  the  ground  which  mar  piohahly  be  oocunied  by  ear 
opponents,  as,  in  discussing  the  subject  with  fiienda,  ana  in  psmskff 
articlM  on  the  ^wer  of  we  press,  wo  kaTe  mnxiMf  fo«nd  IM 
gnoat  stress  is  laid  upon  these  periods  of  our  asKtioaal  hsstoiyv  *^te 
the  ynatmw^ress,  m  the  literal  sense  of  tko  word,  «tid  '*06Slaii^ 
Aid''  the  eibrts  of  the  pulpit. 
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Totfan€lade^--wetinlkibepowerof  thepiilpiti  intiiei^raflMitdajr, 
BWperidr  to  tiMit  o€  the  press,  becanse, — 

i.  Tbe  uifliMao^  wbien  tke  xmloll  do<«  exert  is  direct,  while  that 
of  the  press  is  oalj  an  e^io  of  pablie  oi»nioii ;  the  polpit  is  steady,—* 
tlie  press  TftriaMe,  sttbjeet  to  actios  and  reaction. 

S.  Tbe  press  derires  its  inflaence  (rota  the  pulpit. 

S.  The  ptilpit  stfll  ie,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  adrooate  of  maa'a 
oifril  ttud  religions  freedom,  whidi  is  mora  than  ean  be  said  (&r  the 
press.  j&*  o. 

THB  PBBS8. — III. 

Or  tire  many  institntions  for  which  England  is  justly  celebrated, 
none  are  more  important  in  their  action  on  the  destinies  of  mankind 
than  these  which  form  the  subjects  of  debate.  From  the  earliest 
period  the  pulpit  has  occupied  a  prominent  posi^on  in  the  realm. 
Coeral  with  the  assumption  of  our  nationalit}r,  it  still  retains,  after 
ages  of  ?iciRsitude,  much  of  its  ancient  authority  and  dignity.  And 
in  modem  times  there  has  sprung  into  existence  the  pubhc  press, 
a  gieantic  power,  which,  in  its  rapid  development,  has  already  cre- 
ated a  new  and  extraordinary  era  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Of 
these  two  engines  of  national  usefulness,  the  more  potent  is  the  press. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  pulpit  and  the  press  have 
ever  a  grand  and  common  object — the  amelioration  of  mankind.  In 
the  mode  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  press 
is  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  pulpit.  Both  institutions  seek 
to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  by  the  exposition, 
enforcement,  and  promulgation  of  truth.  To  enlighten  mankind, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptures,  is,  however,  vie  utmost  scope 
of  the  iruhrit.  "By  the  preacher,  truth  is  presented  under  many 
and  varrea  aspects,  all  more  or  less  beautiful  and  striking. 
Bat  truth  assumes  numerous  aspects,  with  which  the  occupant  of 
ihe  pulpit  does  not  familiarize  his  disciples.  He  expatiates  justly, 
and  perhaps  eloquently,  on  the  grand  old  characteristics  of  the 
]IKble,  and  endeavours  to  show  how  admirably  fitted  the  Book  is  to 
tiie  spiritual  wants  of  humanity.  The  word  of  Bevelation  is  his 
text-book  on  all  occasions,  and  he  usually  limits  the  illustration  of 
truth  to  the  parables,  prophecies,  stories,  Ac,  contained  in  that 
Word.  He  does  not  acquaint  one  with  the  facts,  phenomena,  and 
laws  of  physical  science,  the  study  of  which  has,  since  the  days 
when  Bacon  first  propounded  the  new  philosophy  of  the  "  Organum," 
so  largely  benefited  mankind.  Nor  does  he  anprise  one  of  t^e  vast 
intellectual  resources  of  modem  literature.  Neither  the  mechanic 
nor  the  artist  derives  additionsl  power  f¥om  the  teaching  of  the 
pulpit,  for,  in  sooth,  such  teaching  is  not  intended  either  to  aug- 
ment the  skill  of  the  <me,  or  embellish  the  genius  of  the  other. 
Tbe  preacher  disonsses  neitb«r  the  manifold  procesees  of  labour, 
nor  tne  varkms  principles  of  art»  For  it  is  not  upon  him  that 
devolves  the  cultivation,  in  others,  of  those  qualities  t^at  conduce 
to  euccesi  in  the  speeifie  enploymeBts  ef  daily  life.    He  aitts  move 
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espeoiallT  to  oonTince  man  of  the  wisdom  of  obedience  to  tlie  moral 
law  of  the  Deity,  and  the  folly  of  disobedienoe  thereto ;  of  the  in- 
separablenese  or  interest  and  duty,  to  the  end  of  insorinf^  man's 
happiness  in  eternity.  In  short,  the  pulpit  practieally  aadrcsces 
itself  to  man,  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  Deing  exclusively ;  whereas 
the  press,  in  its  entiretj^,  regards  him  aa  a  complex  oreatore,  pos- 
sessing a  physical  and  intellectoal  nature,  as  well  as  a  mond  and 
spiritual  one.  Thus  the  press  assumes  the  broader  basis  of  actum 
in  the  work  of  human  deyelopment.  Not  satisfied  with  the  bars 
indoctrination  of  the  pulpit,  it  exceeds  this  means  of  enlightenment, 
in  order  to  guide  men  to  Ihe  fulfilment  of  the  highest  purposes  of 
being.  Content  with  no  one-sided  development,  it  aims  to  educate, 
as  a  minister  to  his  happiness  both  present  and  prospectiire,  every 
faculty  inherent  in  man.  True  happiness  exists  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  perfection  in  character  attained.  Senoe  tne  press  is 
ever  striving  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  nation.  It  seeks  noi 
only  to  save  man  from  perdition,  bat  enables  him  to  enjoy  that 
exalted  happiness  which  springs  from  the  full,  harmonious,  sym- 
metrical development  of  his  entire  individuality.  In  a  word,  the 
press  hopes  to  restore  degenerate  man  to  somethms  like  his  normal 
position  in  the  scale  of  beiug.  And  to  this  end,  every  item  of 
human  knowledge,  sacred  and  secular,  is  made  subservient. 

Poetry,  science,  art,  literature,  all  are  laid  under  contribution  to 
the  grand  scheme  of  education.  £ven  as  nature  manifests  the  one 
principle  of  life  in  multitudinous  forms,  in  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  m  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  in  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  so  the 
press  exhibits  truth  in  innumerable  shapes,  all  more  or  less  calcu- 
lated to  excite  sentiments  of  wonder  and  admiration.  Tennysoo, 
Owen,  Buskin,  Bulwer, — each  in  turn  becomes  the  exponent  of  the 
immortal  principle — truth.  Thus  the  press  evokes  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  all  by  the  multifariousness  of  its  teachings.  And 
herem  lies  to  a  great  extent  its  superiority  as  an  or^an  of  public 
usefulness.  For  young  and  old,  gay  and  grave,  active  and  con- 
templative, it  has  ever  a  word  in  season  ;  enlightening,  exhorting, 
and  stimulating  all  that  come  within  its  influence.  "All  roads 
lead  to  Borne ; '  so,  through  divers  avenues,  its  precepts  are  directed 
to  that  wondrous  metropoDs — the  human  mind.  Adapting  itself  to 
every  variety  of  character  and  disposition,  the  press  daOv,  throng 
a  thousand  media,  '*  asserts  eternal  providence,"  and  shows  how 
life  may  be  made — 

"  A  thing  of  beaatj,  and  a  joy  for  OTer." 

The  exposition  of  the  word  of  Bevelation  is  no  less  ^e  office  of 
the  press  than  of  the  pulpit,  while  upon  the  press  alone  devolves  the 
exposition  of  the  companion  volume,  the  book  of  Nature.  By 
virtue  of  its  dual  office,  the  press  is  an  abler  exponent  of  truth  thsn 
the  pulpit,  and  consequently  exerts  an  influence  stronger  thsa  that 
of  its  colleague.  Its  scheme  of  education  heme  more  ealai^ged, 
there  are  brought  directly  under  its  influences  thousands  that  are 
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praetieally  nnflosceptible  to  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit.  As  the 
preaanre  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  bo<fy,  so  is  the  force  of  truth 
exerted,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  upon  the  spirit  of  man 
on  all  sides.  Hence,  thousands  that  naye  never  seen  God  in  the 
light  of  Scripture,  now  discern  Him  in  the  facts  of  science,  of  his- 
tory, or  of  every-day  experience.  The  starlit  dome  of  heaven,  the 
sunny  plains  and  crystal  caves  of  earth,  the  jewelled  bosom  of  the 
deep,  all  reflect  the  Divine  light  of  this  wisdom  and  providence. 
For  such  men,  nay,  for  all  men,  the  press  opens  the  huge  volume  of 
Nature,  and  marlu  a  commentary  on  every  page.  In  quest  of  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  it  explores  the  whole  range  of 
human  inquiry,  and  in  the  application  of  its  knowledge,  potently 
sways  the  destinies  of  men. 

In  the  enxmciation  of  its  teachings,  the  press,  is  more  forcible 
than  the  ][)ulpit.  This  in  a  great  measure  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  press  is  more  opportune  in  the  inculcation  of  its  precepts  than 
its  collaborator.  Tne  remark  applies  especially  to  tne  newspaper 
press,  which  in  its  mode  of  i>rocedure  generally  is  more  practical 
than  the  occupants  of  the  clerical  rostrum.  Except  in  extraordinary 
eonjunctures,  the  preacher  chooses  a  subject  of  discourse  irrespec- 
tively of  its  bearing  upon  the  special  events  of  the  day.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  to  a  comparatively  large  extent  his  indoctrinations 
present  themselves  to  the  popular  mind  as  so  many  vague  gene- 
ralities, the  effect  of  which  is  something  like  that  produced  by 
breathing  upon  a  mirror — evanescent.  On  the  contrary,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  press  are  ever  apposite  to  such  subjects  as  for  the  time 
.  concern  ^e  interests  and  engage  the  affections  of  men.  And 
though  the  moral  sought  to  be  inculcated  may  be  as  old  as  the  hills, 
its  illustration  is  always  novel,  often  unique.  '*  TAou  $halt  do  no 
murder"  authoritatively  declares  the  pulpit;  and  straightway  it 
oommenees  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  extinction  of  the  motives 
to  crime,  and  the  general  subjugation  of  the  passions,  adducing,  as 
a  warning,  "  the  old,  old  story  " — ^we  utter  it  not  irreverently — of 
Cain  and  Abel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  press  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  violation  of  the  command- 
ment, in  a  case  that,  in  the  set  formula  of  the  new8«writer,  is 
*'  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers."  In  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  periodical  press,  we  have  new  embodiments  of  the  common 
enunciations  of  the  pulpit,  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  these  facts 
the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  deformity  of  sin  are  vividly  im- 
pressed on  the  ]>ublic  mind.  Among  the  members  of  the  *'  Foarth 
Estate"  there  is  a  simultaneousness  of  action,  which  is  rarely 
observable  amonff  the  clergy.  Let  a  i>roposition  of  but  ordinary 
interest  be  started  in  one  of  the  leading  journals,  it  at  once  becomes 
t^e  topie  of  all,  and  is  soon  ventilated  throughout  the  land.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  oonoentrate  the  activities  of  many  and  varied 
minds  on  the  subject,  which  is  thus  viewed  in  every  circumstance  of 
light  and  shade.  Anon  the  subject  hangs  on  every  lip.  In  the 
lect  are-hall  and  in  tibie  olub-room,  in  the  tavern  and  in  the  cqfk^  in 
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tiie  eLchmbge  and  in  the  ottftUDon  aaBket-filieei  ii  fonns  Hm  simple 
of  oonvecsation.  Soon  Bpeculation  tbefoon  in  nfob  rpininai  an 
freely  c«aTasaed«  and  bj  uMse  eoeioiy  it  feimeated  mm  moved  to 
its  very  centre.  The  fael  ii  oikenriae  with  the  pvlpit  Thna  the 
f ubject  of  a  sermon  preached  in  one  looality  hai  httle  if  «aj  imp 
diate  bearing  upon  thai  delivered  at  the  aaaa  tis#  m  anotiier. 
That  discoarse  is  simply  doetrinal,  this  menly  historiixiL  Henot, 
the  minds  of  different  conffregaiiona  beisff  <]iffereatl^  dbscted,  there 
does  not  of  course  ens«e  taat  general  and  potent  excitation  of  s^ti- 
stent  predieable  of  the  aetion  of  the  press*  Again*  as  a  medinm  of 
popottr  fsilightenment,  written  disconise  is  aecidedly  mpenot  to 
onL  It  is  trae  that  the  oratinr  can  impart  additioaal.  emphasis  to 
an  address  perforce  of  eloquence.  He  may  strike  his  hearera  with 
an  appositeness.of  illustration*  charm  them  with  *  beauty  and 
ridiness  of  imagery,  and  engafje  them  with  an  eaae  and  jcraee  of 
deliverT.  He  may  raise  the  mmd  from  the  low,  gvoTelhng  oates  of 
an  inglorious  existence  to  the  momentanr  eoAtemplation  of  that 
which  is  beautiful,  holy,  and  sublime.  In  his  haads.  perchaaee, 
ererv  object  in  natore  becomes  an  instrument  lesonant  with,  poaise 
to  tee  fitecnal.  From  the  reTolving  earth,  the  mmtkB  wino,  and 
the  rolling  sea,  he  probably  deduces  lessons  of  the  highest  import 
to  man.  But  it  often  happens,  diat  with  the  eessation  of  Um 
omtor's  Toioe  eranishes  the  effect  of  the  orator'a  power.  So  in  a 
less  degree  the  ordinary  preadber  commands  the  mind  of  a  eimgre- 
liaison*  and  creates  thereon  an  impression  wl^idbw  in  the  nmjorifey  of 
wstances,  disappears  on  the  last  sound  of  the  preaober's  Toioe,  or 
the  last  peai  ot  the  organ  in  church.  On  the  other  hand*  if  the 
ofTect  produced  by  the  lay  aermcMK  of  the  press  is  tevpontfw,  it  is 
at  all  efents  less  transients  The  printed  paragraph  is  eonnad  agam 
and  again,  until  the  idea  contained  therein  is  dvondly  isspsessed 
on  the  mind  of  tiie  Mftder.  Impressed  tiras  on  Sie  amnd,  the 
idea  sooner  or  later  manifests  itself  in  the  though^  speedh*  and 
aetion  of  ^le  indiTidual,  marking  bis  charaqter  a^d  career  isi  the 
world.  One  need  aoarcely  adrert  to  the  nnunprcpsif  eneaa  of  the 
elaborate  compositions  put  forth  by  a  bvge  aeotion  of  the  clergy. 
The  dryness  or  these  lucubratioiis— which  9re  often  eompoeed  long 
prior  to  use— and  Hxe  dolness  of  the  preacher's  emmeiaiioB,  mrisinir 
probablT  from  the  £ust  that  such  sermons  aredeUTend  in  a  mood 
of  mind  yery  difierent  to  that  in  which  tfaey  were  eompoeod*  are 
prorerbial,  and  strikinirly  contrast  with  the  "  ttoaghts  that  bveathe, 
and  words  that  bum,  emanating  in  extemporised  misaiTca  6om 
the  daily  press.  One  adtantage  possessed  by  the  newa-wfiter  is  that 
hb  speaks  with  the  autl&ority  of  peceonal  eip«Eie«ee,  whkk  mn 
oammaods  respect. 

In  general  the  dergyman  has  little  actual  knewledgo  of  men  mid 
Uunffs  beyond  the  range  of  his  parish.  True,  tbeve  ass  sobm  4he 
rmdbees  of  the  elerioid  hiTo— woo  brin^;  to  their  oftca  an«nlai»sd 
experience  gaiimd  from  long  peasonal  mtevooorso  wiA  the  wand. 
But  the  editor  ia  ^snerally  a  man^  experienoes  the  dilies  pi  his 
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ofliae  Ttqjaaae  him  to  be  wch ;  aay,  nore;  ke  u — ^if  oae  may  judge 
Ijrom  the  eomBpoodence  columns  of  the  newspaper-— n  sort  of  om- 
Biacient  being,  retained  for  the  special  iaformatioa  and  guidance  of 
-eTeiT  one  that  seeks  the  sokition  of  a  problem,  or  the  satisfacticm 
of  other  than  ordinary  want  Hence  he  is  oracular  on  all  occasions. 
There  are  aiso  at  the  disposal  of  the  journalist  sundry  modes  of 
espressioa,  as  wit,  humoar.  satire*  &o,,  to  whioh  the  occupant  of  the 
piupit  can  nerer  with  propriety  resort.  The  popularity  of  such 
writera  as  Jerrold»  BicLens,  and  Thaekeray  may  be  acfduced,  as 
lome  fdroof  of  the  strong  impression  prodaeed  on  the  public  mind 
by  the  proper  use  of  these  resources.  I^or  must  one  omit  to  notice 
tho  influence  of  pur  friend  Punch,  in  whose  racy  cartoons  the 
aatioaal  idea  assumes  distinetive  fiorm  aad  contour^  thereby  strik- 
iii^more  deeply  into  the  national  mind. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  aa  an  axkon,  based  on  the  ezperienee 
of  the  last  half-eentory,  that  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  pulpit 
the  piresa  promotes  mquirr.  Inquiry  tends  to  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  leads  to  lore ;  love  induces  obedienoe»  and  obedienee 
ioYolTea  man's  highest  happiness.  Urged  to  inquinr,  man  measures 
the  stars,  deltas  the  earth,  and  gasges  the  seas,  and  in  these  mighty 
cqperatioas  extends  his  knowledge  and  increases  his  love  of  tbe 
omnipotent  and  bounteous  Creat<»r  of  all«  Who  can  number  the 
ferrent  aspirations  which  hare  in  aU  ages  ansen  on  the  bare  con- 
templation of  the  stars?  Who,  then,  shall  measure  the  mighty 
feehog  moving  the  deep  bosom  of  humanitY  when  the  gaze  is  directed 
by  the  magio  wand  of  JN'ewton  or  Herschel?  Man  turns  the  sod, 
and  lo  1  tl^  fossil  is  dislodged ;  will  ie,  too,  one  day  mark  an  age 
and  race?  Man  explores  the  seas,  and  from  every  gathered  gem 
erokea  new  light  to  read  afresh  the  word  of  God.  Seeing  the 
boaniy,  harmony t  and  design  of  the  economy  of  nature,  he  begins 
to  realise  the  significance  of  being*  aad  instinctively  adores  the 
''Great  Bein^  lor  whose  power  noth^g  is  too  vast>  for  whose  inspec- 
tion nothing  »  too  minute.'*  Thus  the  habit  of  inouiry  promotes 
the  happiness  of  man  by  conducting  him  to  the  worsnip  and  service 
of  the  Divine  Soler,  whose  wai>s  «re  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
whose  paths  are  peace.  In  so  far  as  the  press,  then,  is  more  pro- 
jDotive  of  inquiry,  it  is  more  potent  for  good  than  the  pulpit. 

The  press  commands  a  larger  nudienoe  than  the  pulp&t.  That  the 
latter  proclaims  the  gospel  near  and  far,  is  e&ttumj  true ;  throug^i- 
ont  the  length  and  m»sdth  of  the  land,  from  the  high  and  rop^ed 
nonntatns  of  the  n(»ih  to  the  Iqw  and  undulating  plains  oi  the 
south — fipom  the  shores  of  the  Mersey  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames- 
ay,  and  in  climes  far  over  the  wild  waters  of  ocean,  the  pulpit  rears 
its  majestio  front  in  advocacy  of  the  dLaims  of  biblical  truth.  So, 
toOj  wherever  eiviliaation  penetrates,  the  press  estsblishea  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.'*  £nth  foUows  close  upon  the  footsteps  of 
iN'aomL  But  we  may  safely  renture  to  assert  that  there  are  thou- 
jands-that  come  not  under  the  influence  of  the  pulpit^  who  are 
nerertheless  closely  "  posted  "  in  the  minutiss  of  ihe  pwUyc  journals. 
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Consider  the  thousands  of  working  men  that  absent  themselTes  from 
ohuroh  on  Sunday — that  stay  at  home  and  read  the  newspaper. 
Look  at  the  large  number  or  men  who  on  Tarions  grounds  do  not 
approve  the  habit  of  church-going,  &c.,  and  consequently  nerer 
attend  a  place  of  worship,  who  yet  read  the  daily  pa{>er8  in  common 
with  the  church  habituS.  To  listen  to  the  indoctrinatiom  of  the 
pulpit  is  an  act  purely  voluntary ;  whereas  to  read  the  enunciaticms 
of  the  press  is  to  thousands  of  men  an  act  absolutely  incumbent 
upon  them.  For  in  these  days  of  telegraphy  and  steam-printing,  to 
ignore  the  many  events  cropping  up  on  all  sides  is  to  cast  one's  self 
out  of  the  pale  of  society.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  a  man*i 
Hatus — be  the  individual  patrician  or  plebeian,  a  superior  or  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  community — he  is  more  or  less  fanuliar  witii 
the  teachings  of  the  press.  •  The  newspaper  is  the  tmde  meeum  of  all. 
By  the  legislator,  in  whom  are  centred  the  interests  of  a  large  consti> 
tuency ;  by  the  merchant,  whose  enterprise  involves  the  happiness  or 
ruin  of  many  families ;  by  the  workman,  who  aspires  to  fill  worthily 
his  place  in  the  social  economy,  its  pages  are  sought  with  eager 
interest.  Let  a  man  turn  where  he  may,  he  encounters  the  old 
familiar  face  of  the  preSs.  .  By  the  appearance  of  the  shop  windowi, 
by  placards  posted  on  all  available  sites,  by  the  shouts  and  cjsea- 
lations  of  divers  uproarious  urchins,  by  a  thousand  and  one  circom- 
stances  his  attention  is  attracted  to  the  multifarious  events  of  the 
day.  At  the  railway-station,  at  the  pier-head,  at  the  door  of  the 
omnibus,  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre  and  the  lecture-hall,  in  the 
pursuit  of  business  and  of  pleasure,  he  is  daily  greeted  by  the 
voice  of  the  common  benefactor.  Into  every  homestead  nowadavi 
the  press  pours  its  fresh  and  genial  light,  in  which  are  observed  the 
metamorpnoees  of  the  outer  world.  Books  abound— on  every  con* 
ceivable  subject,  from  the  grand  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  Eall 
of  the  Soman  Empire  "  to  the  wonderful  '*  Adventures  of  Jack  tiie 
Giant  Killer ;"  from  the  noble  epic  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  to  the 
rhyming  jingle  of  '*  Poor  Cock  Bobin,*'  and,  in  a  majority  of  cssei, 
may  be  obtained  for  a  mere  bagatelle.  Hence  every  child,  youth, 
and  adult  has  a  sort  of  literature  of  his  own— suited  to  hii 
individual  taste  and  capacities;  and  is  thus  brought  direetiy 
under  the  influence  of  the  press.  Lastly,  how  potent  is  the  preM 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  pulpit!  Cadman,  Binney,  Spurgeon,  and 
Punshon  command  congregations  more  or  less  immense,  but  tiie 
auditory  of  each  of  these  preachers  is  a  hundredfold  enlarged  throngh 
the  agency  of  the  prioting-press.  It  is  reported  that  300,000  volomet 
of  "Mbt,  Spurgeon  s  sermons  have  been  sold  in  America  by  one  fim 
alone.  Im  otwithstanding,  then,  the  complex  machinery  set  in  notioa 
by  the  clergy  for  the  evangelisation  of  society — ^notwithstandinx 
the  working  of  such  organisations  as  "Grospel  Halls,"  "speenl 
services,"  Bible  classes,"  "young  men's  dmstian  assodatii^'' 
"  open*air  meetings,"  *'  missions,"  &o.,  one  is  foreed  to  conehidethst 
the  more  potent  of  the  ameliorative  agencies  now  under  oomldsittioa 
If  deoidedily  the  press. 
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Thus  we  have  stated  the  princiTMil  grounds  on  which  is  based  the 
Fnperiority  of  the  press  as  a  public  ezponeat  of  truth,  as  an  agent 
of  ciYilization,  as  a  promoter  of  national  prosperity  and  general 
f^ood.  There  are  two  or  three  points  to  whicn  we  must  advert 
before  we  close.  It  is  to  the  press  that  the  pulpit  owes  much  of  it« 
present  power  and  importance.  To  the  end  that  the  nreacher  may 
succeed  in  his  high  mission,  it  is  necessary  that  he  sliould  be  duly 
qualified  to  instruct  the  simple  in  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and 
in  such  matters  as  pertain  to  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Books 
must  be  published  and  diligently  studied,  ere  the  candidate  for 
holy  orders  is^tted  to  discharge  tne  functions  of  his  office.  Just  as 
in  any  other  vocation,  so  in  the  ministry,  education  is  essential  to 
suceess.  Humanly  speaking,  on  the  press  mainly  the  student  must 
rely  for  the  enligntenment  that  is  to  serve  his  future  purposes. 
On  the  press,  indeed,  hinges  the  very  existence  of  the  present 
systems  of  ministerial  education :  for  tne  knowledge  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  gained  neither  from  tradition  nor  the  circulation 
of  a  few  worm-eaten  manuscripts,  but  from  books,— books  that  fall 
from  the  printing-press  as  plentifully  and  aa  fresh  as  raindro])8 
from  the  heavens.  Armed  with  this  knowledge,  the  preacher  is 
prepared  to  battle  with  the  hordes  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

Again,  liberty — ^liberty  to  worship  Go  1  according  to  the  dictates 
of  one's  own  conscience — is  the  safeguard  of  the  pulpit;  and  the 
noblest  advocate  of  this  liberty  is  a  bold,  pure,  and  enlightened 
press.  As  to  the  (jualifications  of  divines  and  editors,  we  shall  not 
attempt  a  comparison,  seeing  that  both  pulpit  and  press  command 
the  services  of  men  of  high  character  and  scholastic  attainments— i 
'*  all — all  honourable  men." 

With  considerable  wealth  and  talent,  the  pulpit  possesses  extra* 
ordinary  influence.  By  the  free  and  gentle  exercise  of  this  influence, 
it  seeks  to  win  over  truant  humanity  to  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  Him  who  is  great,  and  **  whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever."* 
Wherever  the  foot  of  man  marks  the  soil,  the  oracle  lifts  its  com- 
manding voice  to  warn,  to  enlighten,  and  to  save.  Nowadays  the 
very  desert  is  vocal  with  paeans  addressed  to  the  common  Father  of 
the  various  races  of  earth.  On  the  burning  plains  of  the  South, 
and  the  frozen  wastes  of  the  North,  as  well  as  on  the  cool  sward  of 
fatherland,  the  pulpit  is  happily  an  established  fact.  Before  the 
clear,  bright  light  of  scriptural  truth  vanishes  the  mist  of  a  thousand 
superstitions.  How  far  the  pulpit  succeeds  in  its  high  mission 
may  be  inferred  from  the  respect  m  which  it  is  commonly  held,  and 
its  present  importance  in  the  State.  That  it  really  promotes  the 
happiness  of  a  large  section  of  humanity  is  an  indisputable  propo- 
sition. Through  its  instrumentality,  numbers  are  awakened  from  a 
state  of  moral  apathj^,  and  urged  to  the  realisation  of  a  glorious 
existence.  Through  its  agency,  the  poor  benighted  pagan  is  induced 
to  abandon  the  wooden  idol  of  his  forefathers,  ana  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  tnie  and  living  God ;  and  through  its  agency,  also, 
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thousands  of  the  erring  are  led  to  the  obtainnient  of  tliet  salrition 
.whioh  the  God  of  merey  is  ever  willing  to  dispense. 

Tmly  colossal  is  the  nower  of  the  printing-preas.  To  the  free 
and  jndioioas  ecercise  or  this  power  is  to  be  ascribed  ike  anpreor- 
dented  greatnees  of  the  nation.  The  extension  of  oommeiee,  ihe 
utilization  of  soienoe»  the  spread  of  enlightenment,  the  veform  of 
morals,  the  maiatenaooe  of  public  law,  of  social  order,  and  of  indi* 
ridnal  right — in  a  word,  all  that  pre-eminentlj  dialingniahes  the 
present  age,  is  due  mainly  to  the  operation  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened  press.  Everywhere  the  potent  monitor — "  the  Foorth  Estate" 
—commands  respectful  audience  in  the  conrte  of  kings,  in  the  hsUi 
of  nobles,  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  As  a  nropsoator  of  Ckrii- 
tianity,  the  press  is  unequalled.  Embodied  in  ttie  poushed  langnags 
of  ciyilization,  or  the  rude  dialect  of  barbarism,  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture is  now  presented  to  every  inhabitant  o£  the  globe.  Nor  ia  thu 
all.  With  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes— the  maater^piriti 
of  old — ^the  world  still  holde  converse,  no  leas  than  with  Shakspere, 
Bacon,  and  Burke— the  glorious  geniuses  of  modem  timea.  Aaown 
the  obscure  rista  of  the  past  dart  the  bright  rays  of  historie  light. 
Whence  proceed  these  rays  P  From  the  prtating-press,  which  ii, 
indeed,  "  a  light  to  lighten  our  darkness,"  a  brilliant  Imtom  swung 
on  high  to  guide  mankind  through  the  dark  and  intrieate  lanes  of 
ignorance  and  error ;  nay,  the  broad  sun  itsrif,  that  illames  and 
eneers  the  whole  theatre  of  human  thought  and  action.  Fiaallr, 
one  may  regard  the  press  as  the  huge  anvil  whereon  la  wroogkt 
public  opinion, — ^the  potent  instrument  that  establishes  or  sabverts 
empires. 

Kot  to  supersede  the  educational  efforts  of  the  pulpit,  but  to 
support  and  supplement  them,  is  the  o&ee  of  the  presa.  Both 
institutions  sre  essential  to  the  proper  growth  and  devsslopasent  of 
the  nation.  One  is  the  special  guardian  of  man's  spiritual  mtereats, 
even  ss  the  other  is  the  chief  custodian  of  his  poliCioal  rights  and 
social  privileges.  Both  are  institutions  that  the  aooad  sense  and 
noble  courage  of  Englishmen  '*  will  not  wilting  let  die ;"  yet  of 
the  two,  the  moie  potent  is  the  press.  F.  C.  CBsawau.* 


WAS    THE    CEIMEAN    WAB    JUSTriTABLE    IN   ITS 
OEIGIN,  AND  SATISFACTOBY  IN  ITS  EESULTS? 

AVFIBMATITB  ABTICLB. — III. 

.  Whilst  we  read  the  article  of  J.  J.,  we  were  led  to  sormisa  that  he 
is  either  a  descendant  or  a  disciple  of  G.  Fox«  and  in  dose  alliaace 
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with  Peaae  and  Stnrge^  the  notable  delegates  to  the  Osar  on  the 
peace  queation.  No  writer,  that  ia  in  ainr  degree  animated  by 
respect  for  the  integrity  and  independence  ot  nations,  would  presume 
to  express  such  sentiments  as  we  find  in  his  article.  He  appears  to 
fM>n8iaer  that  there  was  neither  cause  for  war,  nor  were  the  results 
commensurstte  with  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  as  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  war. 

Were  we  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  conduct  of  Bussia  as 
a  Power,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  for  the  past  century,  we  should 
find  sufficient  to  justify  the  course  we  pursued  in  reference  to  the 
war  in  question.  How  many  aggressive  attacks  has  she  made  upon 
her  immediate  neighbour,  without  any  provocation  other  than  a 
greed  for  territory!  The  pretext  with  ^ich  she  endeavoured  to 
cloak  her  designs  about  Turkey  were  of  the  same  sort  as  her  former 
ones,  but  a  little  diversified.  Can  J.  J.  reconcile  the  demands  of 
Bossla,  with  regard  to  the  privilege  of  the  holy  places,  as  well  as 
the  jnroteetorate  she  claimed  over  the  whole  of  the  Sultan's  ChrLntian 
subjects,  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  international  law  H  Until 
this  interrogation  be  fairly  answered,  we  deny  the  tenableness  of 
J.  J.'s  position.  Let  us  cast  our  eyes  over  sundry  parts  of  the 
Turkish  territory,  and  survey  the  extensive  regions  that  still  bear 
testimony  to  Russia's  former  devastations ;  sucn  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  Bessarabia,  &c.  And  the  act,  the  justifiableness  of  which 
we  are  now  discussing,  was  another  repetition  of  the  same  aggres- 
sions. But  for  our  intervention,  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  which  has  been  since  171L  a  main  object  of  Bus«ia,  would 
have  been  accomplished.  Although  we  are  now  warrantably  de- 
fending the  course  pursued  by  the  sllies,  yet  we  are  not  speaking  in 
commendation  of  the  fanatical  Mussulmans ;  the  subject-matter  of 
debate  is  European. 

From  the  mission  of  Menschikoff  tp  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  no 
signs  of  honour,  integritv,  or  truth  were  displayed  by  xtassia. 
What,  for  instance,  was  the  import  of  Gortschakoff's  repbr  to  the 
Turkish  commander,  when  he  notified  to  him  (Gortschakon)  that  if 
he  did  not  quit  the  Turkish  territory  within  fourteen  days, — ^as  the 
preaenee  of  tne  Bassian  troops  upon  tlie  Turkish  soil  was  the  veritable 
cause  of  war, — he  had  instructions  from  his  Government  to  com- 
mence hostilities  P  The  commander  of  the  invading  corps  kindly  said, 
"  thai  his  master  was  not  at  war  with  Turkey"  AlthouKh  his  armies 
were  then  actually  trespassing  upon  the  Ottoman  soil — a  step  always 
held  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war — we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  J.  J.  can  defend  such  doings.  Why  has  he  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  institute  an  inquiry,  so  that  an  impartial  decision  might 
have  been  obtaioed  ?  J.  J.  seems  to  be  very  angry  becsuse  the 
combined  fieets  were  ordered  to  ride  at  anchor  in  the  Dardanelles 
before  any  ostensible  declaration  of  war,  in  readiness  to  protect 
Constantinople  in  case  of  necessity.  And  does  not  he  see  tnat  the 
previously  dubious  acts  of  the  Czar  necessitated  such  a  measure  P 
\Vhat  was  the  afiair  of  SinopeP    The  fieets  were  stationed  at  thp 
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entrahee  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  accordance  with  the  proTisions  of 
existing  treaties.  When  the  barbarous  tragedy  of  Sinope  became 
known,  the  Cabinets  of  the  West  at  once  resolved  that  their  fleets 
should  forthwith  enter  the  Euxine,  and  protect  not  only  the  Otto- 
man territory,  but  the  Ottoman  flag ;  and  a  flrman  was  granted  hj 
the  late  Sultan  for  that  purpose :  hence  the  procedure  of  the  retri- 
bution at  Sebastopol  ana  the  consequent  acts  of  the  allies.  Bid 
ever  Nieholcu  publish  a  declaration  ofwarprevwue  fo  the  passcuje  of 
the  Pruth  ?  He  professed  to  hold  the  principalities  beyond  the 
Danube  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  oi  his  exactions  and 
demands. 

After  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  the  allied  commanders  were 
informed  that  so  long  as  Sebastopol  was  allowed  to  be  a  st^mding 
menace  to  the  independence  of  the  Turkish  empire,  no  durable 
peace  could  be  secured.  They  were  accordingly  instructed  and 
directed  to  make  that  fortification  the  chief  pomt  of  their  attack. 
After  the  taking  of  this  fort,  Nicholas  either  had  evacuated  the 
Turkish  territory,  or  he  was  about  to  do  so ;  not,  as  he  alleged,  out 
of  the  ref^ard  he  entertained  for  Francis  Joseph,  but  out  of  the 
respect  he  had  for  the  Turkish  missiles  and  bayonets,  and  the  fear 
he  entertained  for  his  empire.  J.  J.  seems  to  imagine  that  the 
reduction  of  Kussia's  supremacy  would  be  a  task  of  herculean 
dimensions,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  such  exaggerated  concep- 
tions. Its  army  exhibited  neither  courage  nor  fortitude  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alma.  Our  friend  seems  to  put  great  confidence  in 
the  vastness  of  the  extent  and  the  capabilities  of  production  of 
Bussia,  but  we  think  these  ideas  are  delusive.  The  qualities  of  her 
military  and  her  armaments  were  so  far  tested,  when  in  conflict 
with  trie  allies,  that  it  is  very  evident  that  a  vigorous  application 
of  their  force  woidd  eventually  prove  successful  m  subjugating  it. 

As  to  colonization,  alluded  to  by  J.  J.,  we  do  not  share  his 
opinions ;  for  to  take  upon  ourselves  so  burdensome  a  task  is  not 
within  the  province  ot  reason,  although  the  overgrown  power  of 
fi.ussia  fKuggents  that,  were  such  a  project  feasible,  it  would  be 
abundantly  pregnant  with  benefits  to  Western  Europe.  Is  she  to 
have  the  exclusive  control  over  the  Euxine  and  that  great  artery  d 
commerce,  the  Danube,  to  the  detriment  of  so  many  nations  i 

As  to  the  results  of  the  war,  we  think  they  are  sufficiently  appa- 
rent without  much  comment.  The  objects  ot*  the  allies  were  to  pre- 
serve the  Turkish  empire  from  being  divided,  and  to  secure  it 
against  similar  attempts  in  future.  W  e  think,  if  J.  J.  wiU  but  leire 
himself  a  little  additional  trouble  to  examine  the  facts  impartioJlv. 
he  will  be  tully  convinced  that  the  objects  of  the  «i  ar  were  fully 
attaitied.  By  the  destruction  of  that  stronghold,  Russian  ambitioD 
has  loKt  its  boasted  power, — its  dockft  destroyed,  its  fortifieatians 
demolished,  yea,  the  traces  of  the  works  of  the  allies  are  yet  vi»i|>Je 
amongat  ita  ruins.  Alma,  Inkermann,  Balaclava,  are  "  words  whirh 
are  swords*'  in  Eus^ian  hiatory  now,  and  are  the  guarantees  «egsT6 
Ikt  that  frhe  must  keep  her  own  place. 
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J.  J.  makes  a  great  parade  of  words  relatiye  to  the  performance 
of  Christian  duties,  which  we  confess  to  be  the  only  objects  worthy 
of  pursuit.  But  we  consider  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  hiw  of 
Christ  to  defend  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  such  we  consider 
to  be  the  noblest  act  of  humanity.  £eyeoge  is  no  part  qfour  duty, 
and  of  this  we  are  conscious ;  but  when  our  object  was  obtained, 
peace  was  proclaimed,  and  we  think  under  circumstances  somewhat 
faYOurable  to  the  sick  man. 

The  allusiion  by  J.  J.  to  the  restoration  of  kingdoms  to  their 
former  position  in  the  scale  of  nations  is  an  imaginary  delusion, 
which  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about ;  for  we  think  the  allies 
did  not  depart  from  the  conditions  of  their  compact.  What  may 
now  be  the  result  of  the  Czar's  generoHty  towards  the  Poles,  we  leave 
time  to  demonstrate.  Tet  we  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without 
expressing  our  conviction  that  J.  J.  will  not  see  much  to  praise  in 
the  Czar,  and  hope  he  will  not  have  much  to  condemn  in  tne  medi- 
ating powers.  This  is  not  a  befitting  sequel  to  the  subject  under 
debate ;  but  as  J.  J.  has  introduced  the  matter  in  the  negative,  we 
consider  ourselves  justified  in  our  comments  thereon.   •   o.  F.  T. 

VXGATIVB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Thx  great  events  of  history^,  like  the  great  mountains  of  the 
natural  world,  can  only  be  estimated  as  regards  their  importance. 
and  the  relation  they  bear  to  others,  by  one  standing  at  some 
distance  from  them.  Time,  like  distance,  frequently  exalts  the 
insignificant  into  importance,  and  reduces  the  important  to  insig- 
nificance. Hence  me  judgments  of  contemporaries  are  usuallV 
unsound  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  events  to  which 
they  have  reference. 

The  Crimean  war  is  one  of  the  greatest  facts  of  modem  times, 
and  its  occurrence  is  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  we  may  well  shrink 
from  pronouncing  dogmatically  about  its  "origin"  or  *' results.'* 
But  we  have  lately  received,  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  "  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea,"  an  accession  to  our  information  on  these  snbjects,  which 
leads  to  an  opinion  conclusively  unfavourable  to  both. 

W.  H.  S.,  the  last  writer  in  the  affirmative  of  the  question  under 
discussion,  has  given  us  most  unnecessarily  a  full  account  of  the 
aggressive  policy  of  Bussia,  from  Peter  the  Great  downwards.  We 
say  unnecessarily,  because  the  fullest  admission  of  the  aggressive 
policy  of  Russia,  and  the  advisability  of  checking  it  by  some  means, 
18  quite  compatible  with  a  belief  in  the  unjustifiable  origin  and  the 
imaatisfactory  nature  of  the  results  of  the  Crimean  war. 

Conceding  that  the  claims  of  the  Czar  upon  Turkey  called  for 
the  opposition  of  other  European  p6wers,  and  that  the  seizure  of 
the  Principalities  as  "material  guarantees,"  an  act  violating  all 
international  law  and  order,  and  justifying,  if  persisted  in,  a  recourse 
by  England  and  France  to  arms,  still  two  opportunities  offered 
themf«elves,  had  they  been  taken  advantage  of,  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey  might  have  been  secured,  and  the  balance  of 
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power  preserved,  without  having  recourse  to  the  last  extremiW^  of 
war.  One  of  these  was  by  the  continued  co-operation  of  Engund 
and  France  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  "  On  the  very  day  when  the 
Bussian  advanced  guard  crossed  the  Prutb/*  saya  Mr.  SLinglake, 
*'  the  representatives  of  the  four  Powers  assembled  in  a  oouferenee, 
determined  to  address  to  Russia  a  collective  note,  pressing  the  Czar 
to  put  his  claims  against  Turkey  in  conformity  with  the  sovereign 
rignts  of  the  Saltan.  Austria  was  perfectly  ready  to  perform  her 
part,  as  the  neighbouring  power  nearest  to  the  threatened  point,  in 
repressing  the  aggression  of  the  Csar.  Pruaia,  in  spite  of  the 
weakness  of  her  kug's  character,  was  also  ready  to  do  ner  duty  to 
Europe.  There  canl)e  no  doubt  that,  in  whatever  state  of  imperial 
virulence  or  religious  exaltation  Nicholas  may  have  been,  the  concert 
pfihcfovt  PowerM,  tf  tuttained,  leould  have  kept  kim  witAim  bounds, 
and  indieaied  international  right  without  plunging  Suropc  into  a 
tear.  The  question  then  arises,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this 
wholesome  concert  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  that  in  place  of  it 
there  appeared  a  separate  understanding  between  two  of  the  powers, 
strong  enough  to  wage  a  bloody  and  successful  war  against  JEtiissia, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  claims  of  justice  without  resort 
to  arms." 

An  answer  to  the  last  question  we  will  endeavour  to  give  1»y*and- 
bye.  Here,  then,  was  one  method  of  preventing  w  ar  neglected  and 
aoandoned.  The  next  opportunity  occurred  subsequently.  After 
the  declaration  of  war  by  England  and  France,  but  before  a  gun 
had  been  fired  by  either  of  their  arms,  the  Turks,  by  their  own 
gallantry,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  young  English  offioen, 
had  accomplished  the  ends  for  which  the  war  had  been  resorted  to. 
By  their  successful  defence  of  Silistria,  and  the  victorious  battle  of 
Giurgevo,  tbey  had  freed  the  Principalities  from  the  grasp  of  Bussia. 
and  destroy ea  the  prestige  of  the  Bussian  army.  They  bad  also 
fbj  the  mere  declaration  of  war  against  BusaiaJ  freed  themarlves 
from  the  treaties  which  had  hitherto  limited  their  freedom.  Here, 
then,  was  another  opportunity  which,  taken  advantage  of  pradently 
and  wisely,  might  have  prevented  the  shedding  of  a  aiogte  drop  of 
English  blood.  '*  And  in  that  condition  of  ainirs  the  Kmpeior  of 
Bussia  must  have  acquiesced ;  for  having  now  learnt  that  ne  eould 
not  maintain  an  invasion  of  European  Turkey,  and  being  driYen 
from  the  seas,  he  was  cut  ofi*  from  all  means  of  waging  an  offensife 
war  sgainst  the  Sultan,  except  upon  the  desolate  froniiem  of 
Armenia ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  naval  blockade  enforced  a^^ainst 
hini  by  the  allies,  together  with  the  torture  of  seeing  the  Balcie  and 
the  Euxine  placed  under  the  dominion  of  their  fleets,  would  have 
more  than  aufficed  to  make  him  sign  a  peace.*'* 

Here,  then,  as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  very  outset  of  ike  subject, 
we  have  met  with  fscts  i^hioh  have  not  yet  oeen  controverted*  aad 
which  demonstrate  that  the  object  for  wnieh  war  was  waged  Blight 

*  Kiaghke,  toI.  If.,  cbap.  B. 
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hmre  been  obtained  withpnt  it ;  and  hence  there  can  be  bot  one  oon» 
elusion,  ▼is.,  thai  the  origin  of  the  war  wns  unjustifiahle,  and  it# 
prosecution,  if  not  eriminal,  yet  reflects  the  hii^hest  discredit  upon 
those  statesmen  who  were  mainly  responsible  for  it.  But  if  we 
strive  to  understand  the  causes  which  led  to  the  alienation  of 
England  and  France  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  of  their  union 
with  each  other  against  Kussia,  we  shall  disooyer  additional  reasons 
against  the  origin  of  this  war.  We  find  these  causes  to  be,  first, 
the  personal  character  and  exigences  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  By  a  series  of  crimes^  almost  unparalleled,  Napoleon  III. 
and  his  accomplices  had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  liberty  of  their 
cotintry,  and  in  exalting  themselves  on  its  ruins ;  and  '*  to  pile  up 
events  between  them  and  the  bloody  past,  to  shelter  them  from  the 
personal  peril  to  which  the  public  memory  of  their  crimes  exposed 
them,  to  make  the  country  which  they  had  outraged  forget  her 
shame,  to  gain  such  sanction  as  the  pure  name  of  the  Queen  of 
^England  could  sAve  to  acts  snd  characters,  which  no  pure  heart 
conld  regard  without  abhorrence,  was  the  real  object  for  which  the 
oonoert  of  the  four  Powers  was  broken  up,  and  the  fair  prospect  of 
peace,  which  that  concert  afforded,  was  exchanged  for  the  certainty 
of  a  dreadful  war."  On  the  side  of  England  we  have  to  mention 
the  disastrous  influence  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  English  Cabinet ; 
he  was  slarong  in  diplomatic  experience,  and  Bussia  had  been,  all 
bis  life,  a  power  at  which  he  loosed  to  strike  a  blow. 

Mr.  Eanglake  says,  that  whue  every  other  member  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Cabinet  would  probably,  if  he  had  the  opportunity, 
undo  what  was  then  done.  Lord  Palmerston  alone  would  d!o  it  again. 
**  It  was  in  fact  his  doing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  He  it  wss  who^  when  these  negotiations  began,  drew 
^England  from  co-operation  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  placed  her  in 
separate  connection 'with  France,  and  made  himselT  the  medium 
through  which  the  pressure  of  the  French  Emperor  was  put  upon 
Uie  Premier,  and  those  members  of  the  English  Cabinet  who  were 
desirous  of  peace;  when  the  Cabinet  hesitated,  even  after  the 
disaster  of  oinope,  to  cast  the  fatal  die,  he  resigned,  and  when, 
after  a  secession  of  ten  days,  he  withdrew  his  resignation,  the  fatal 
die  was  cast." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  popular  opinion  backed  up  Lord  Pal- 
merston to  the  fullest  extent,  but  with  motives  very  difierent.  The 
people,  alwavs  generous  in  their  aspirations,  expected,  as  the  result 
of  a  war  with  Bnssia»  the  independence  of  Poland,  the  liberation  of 
Hunfj[ary,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  always 
associated,  in  their  minds,  with  the  idea  of  absolutism  and  oppression ; 
but  no  such  motives  entered  into  the  designs  of  I^apoleon  III.  or 
Lord  Palmerston. 

Such,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  wmr.  We  feel  we  need  not  pro- 
nonnce  judspment  upon  it ;  the  facts  condemn  it  without  additionsl 
words.  Of  its  results  we  leave  others  to  speak,  simply  remarking 
that,  seeing  that  the  objeets  cootemplated  by  statesmen  might  haFe 
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been  acquired  without  war,  and  contrasting  the  hopes  of  the  people 
regarding  the  nationalities  of  Europe  with  their  entire  disappoint* 
ment,  we  cannot  see  how  any  other  conclusion  ean  be  arrived  at, 
but  that  the  results  were  eminently  unsatisfactory.  M.  T. 


IS  A  DEMOCEATIC  FORM  OF  GOVEHNMENT  BETTEB 
THAN  A  LIMITED  MONARCHY  P 

,  A7FIBMATIYB  ABTICLB.— III. 

*'  Democracy  is  a  system  of  government,  according  to  which  ertry  member  of 
societj  is  considered  as  a  man,  and  nothing  more." — Godwm*t  "  PoUtieal  Jntiict* 

Whilb  aware  of  my  own  inability  to  deal  with  this  great 
auestion  in  a  fully  competent  manni^r,  I  will,  however,  attempt,  so 
nu*  ss  I  am  able,  to  gire  some  of  the  reasons  that  induce  me  to 
take  the  affirmative  side  in  this  debate.  Democracy  has,  aomehov 
or  other,  got  a  very  evil  name  amongst  what  are  called  respectable 
men.  Why  this  is  so,  it  would  be  beyond  the  province  of  this 
paper  to  discuss,  at  any  length  at  least;  but  recent  events  in 
France  and  in  America  have  had  not  a  little  influence  in  bringinii; 
into  disrepute  the  principle  of  democracy.  Oar  readers,  however, 
will  not  DC  led  away  dt  such  considerations,  but  will  examine 
for  themselves  the  grounds  on  which  the  advocates  of  republic- 
anism base  their  opinions,  and  will  give  a  verdict  according  to  their 
conscience. 

If  any  one  were,  in  good  society,  to  begin  to* talk  about  the  origis 
of  government,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  ariainff  from 
the  different  forms  of  it  prevalent  amongst  men,  he  would  be  est 
down  as  a  visionary  ana  a  malcontent,  and  would  be  tdd  thai, 
whether  theoretically  right  or  wrong,  the  constitution  that  we  have 
in  this  island  is  the  only  one  that  is  fit  for  a  respectable  man  to 
live  under.  "  Let  us  not  doubt,"  is  the  language  commonly  used— 
"  let  ua  not  doubt  that  Grod  has  created  our  glorioua  British  con* 
stitution  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  with  all  its  imperfeetiooi. 
just  as  it  i8."  iSTevertheless,  there  are  some  who  do  not  take  for 
granted  what  is  thus  said  to  us,  but  like  to  examine  the  matter  for 
themselves. 

An  able  and  acute  writer  has  said  very  truly,  "  Society  sad 
government  are  different  in  themselves,  and  have  different  origins : 
eociety  is  produced  by  our  wants,  and  government  by  onr  weak- 
nesses ;  society  is  in  every  state  a  blessing ;  government,  even  in  its 
best  state,  is  but  a  necessary  evil."  The  origin  of  govenunest  bmj 
be  described  in  a  few  words.  For  some  time  in  the  early  histoiy  « 
mankind  it  is  most  probable  that  government  did  not  exist  at  sll: 
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but  as  man  increased  and  multiplied,  ^rew  rich  and  grew  poor, 
the  necefiflity  for  something  of  the  kind  woald  become  apparent, 
endless  disputes  would  arise,  and  the  want  of  a  common  standard 
of  appeal,  and  of  proper  regulations  in  regard  to  the  meum  and  tuum, 
would  begin  to  be  felt.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and 
remove  the  grieyances,  associations  would  be  entered  into,  and  the 
first  government  would  be  formed ;  men  would  give  up  certain  exclu- 
sively natural  rights  and  privileges,  in  return  for  the  orderly  freedom 
and  protection,  which  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
oo-operative  principle.  The  first  government  was  probably  republic 
or  commonwealth,  where  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  co-existed 
as  they  never  have  done  since.  And  it  is  from  some  such  simple 
arrangement  that  all  the  various  and  complex  varieties  of  govern- 
ment which  now  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  been  developed. 

Without,  however,  tracing  the  progress  of  the  governmental 
idea,  from  almost  nothing,  up  to  its  present  diversined  aspect,  or 
showing  how  each  form  has  directly  originated,  I  will  merely 
mention  that  the  result  of  the  process  of  development  has  been, 
that  three  different  species  of  ^OFernment  have  appeared,  namely, 
the  monarchical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  democratical.  All  the 
methods  that  have  ever  been  invented,  for  the  purpose  of  ruling 
or  misruling  nations,  must  come  under  one  or  other  of  these  three 
heads,  or  is  a  compound  of  two  or  more  of  them.  The  English 
constitution  belongs  to  the  latter  class ;  it  is,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  neither  a  pure  monarchy,  nor  a  pure  aristocracy,  nor  vet  a 
pure  republic ;  it  contains  within  itself  elements  derived  from  all  the 
three  forms,  but  none  of  them  in  an  unmixed  state.  It  is  really  an 
anstocratical  republic,  with  a  nominal  monarch,  though  the  demo- 
cratic element  has  very  much  increased  in  power  during  the  last 
few  centuries,  and  is  most  likely  destined  to  subdue  in  time  all  the 
others.  The  theory  of  the  British  constitution  is — at  least  I  take  it  to 
be  so— that  the  king  represents  himself,  the  house  of  lords  represents 
itself,  and  the  house  of  commons  represents  the  nation  at  large. 
Nevertheless,  the  government  of  this  country  is  commonly  called  a 
limited  monarchy,  and,  as  such,  must  stand  or  fall  in  this  debate. 

The  monarchical  principle  is  everywhere,  where  it  now  exists, 
coupled  with  the  hereditary  idea ;  inaeed,  the  latter  is  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  former,  as  the  dignity,  power,  and  sentiment 
necessary  to  be  attached  to  the  monarch  would  cease  to  operate  on 
the  minds  of  his  subjects,  were  not  he  and  his  family  raised  on  a  sort 
of  pedestal  above  the  "  swinish  multitude  "  below  them,  and  made 
independent  alike  of  their  wishes  and  of  their  dislikes.  Now  this 
hereditary  monarchical  principle  is,  I  think,  a  great  political  error, 
and  though  it  has  been  adopted  more  or  less  by  every  nation,  in 
every  age,  yet  it  is  entirely  false  and  indefensible.  The  chief 
value  of  monarchy  is  said  to  be,  that  by  placing  the  government 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  .that  one  the  best 
qualified  to  exercise  the  supreme  auUiority,  it  secures  the  oom- 
mimity  from  the  danger  of  falling  into  anarchy  and  disorder  from  the 
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want  of  a  strong  central  and  competent  gOTeming  power.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  hereditary  principle  at  once  destroys  all  the  force  of  the 
foregoing  plea  ;  for  when  a  man  is  chosen  to  be  the  mler  of  a  coimtry, 
^not  mm  any  special  qnalifications  for  goTeming  that  be  may 
possess,  nor  on  account  of  his  superior  intelligence,  patriotiam*  or 
anything  else,  but  merely  because  he  is  the  son  of  his  father, — ^the 
omj  defence  of  which  monarchy  ia  capable  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
leases  the  mistake  of  monopoly  exposed  in  all  its  enormity. 

The  only  object  of  govemment  is  to  meet  the  requiremants  ot, 
and  impart  good  and  benefit  to,  the  governed ;  and  if  the  aupreaie 

Eower  oe  delegated  to  a  sovereign  at  all,  it  ahoold  be  placed  in  the 
ands  of  one  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  position  of  first  magistnte: 
to  make  the  crown  the  neirloom,  as  it  is  called,  of  any  particulsr 
family,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as  well  or  better,  perhaps, 
fitted  for  the  position  than  the  privileged  one,  is  merely  a  piece  of 
injustice,  and  a  specious  fraud  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

If  we  could  by  means  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  by  a  conatitution  or 
otherwise,  make  virtue,  patriotism,  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  all  of 
which  are  pre-eminently  requisite  in  a  ruler,  if  he  is  in  any  eomnion- 
sense  meaning  of  the  term  to  be  a  ruler,  hereditary,  then  we  might 
with  reason  make  the  crown  hereditsjy;  but  as  it  is,  with  our 
inability  to  make  the  qualifications  descend  with  unabated  vigoor 
from  father  to  son,  it  is  mere  absurdity  to  make  an  office,  the  proper 
fulfilment  of  whose  duties  depends  on  the  personal  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  the  holder,  hereditary.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fiust,  that 
the  cleverest  and  best  of  parents  often  have  the  dullest  and  worst 
of  children  P  and  to  proceed  in  the  formation  of  our  system  upon  a 
perverse  ignoring  of  what  may  almost  be  called  a  natural  law  is  to 
set  common  sense  at  defiance. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  cases  the  hereditsry  principle  has 
worked  well,  and  that  by  its  means  many  good  ruiera  have  besa 
allotted  to  ihe  nation.  Jno  doubt  this  is  Urue ;  but  it  ia  also  true 
that  any  other  method,  however  arbitrary  and  absurd,  of  appoint- 
ing rulers  would  have  probably  produced  some  good  ones.  JUsd  it 
been  the  law  to  select  the  kings  from  amonsst  men  upwards  of  tix 
feet  high,  and  having  red  hair,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  d 
the  candidates  would  have  been  men  of  ability ;  but  what  an  insult 
to  men  of  moderate  height  and  ordinary  coloured  hair  would  not 
such  a  system  be  I  That  the  hereditary  system  is  not  worse  thsn 
msny  others  that  mijjht  be  devised  is  admitted  $  but  that  it  is  the 
best,  and  the  most  suited  to  our  preaent  civiliaation,  it  ia  impossiUs 
to  prove. 

The  monarohioal  idea  itself,  moreover,  ia  indefensible;  for 
it  puts  into  the  bands  of  one  man,  arbitrarily  selected,  8«pveiDe 
power  over  the  rest  of  the  community,  which  power,  when  re- 
tained by  the  nation  itself,  ia  capable  of  being  used  to  advantscs, 
but  which,  wielded  by  one  irresponsible  person,  ia  certain  to  os 
misused  to  the  carrying  out  of  that  person's  croteheta,  prcjadieei* 
and  ambitious  views.   Ihe  best  that  can  be  said  in  bdhalf  on&onaiahjr 
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is,  that  it  IB  perhaps  expedient  to  employ  it  in  the  case  of  a  nation  in 
a  very  low  state  of  ciTilization  ;  hut  even  then  it  is  a  pother  vrhich  is 
mueh  more  liable  to  be  abased  than  properly  and  beneAoiailjr  used. 

So  many  and  so  gross  haye  been  the  eviU  flowing  from  monsrchy 
in  a  pure  state,  tl*at  in  most  rational  eommanities  the  idea  has  been 
firea  up ;  and  though  the  name  and  outward  show  is  retained,  the 
king,  as  a  king,  has  reallv  ceased  to  exist;  the  lion  hss  had  its 
claws  cut  off,  and,  confined  in  a  cage,  becomes  a  show  for  ignorant 
people  to  gaze  at,  wonder,  and  spplaud,  and  for  wise  men  to  specu- 
late on  the  trouble  it  has  taken  to  tame  the  beast,  and  the  damage 
it  might  yet  do,  were  it  allowed  by  its  guardians  to  regain  its 
liber ly,  and  to  recover  its  powers  of  hurtfulness.  The  limited 
monarchy  that  we  have  in  this  country  is  really  do  monsrcliy  at  all, 
and  we  could  auite  as  well  do  without  it ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand 
there  is  probably  no  one  wh(^  would  wish  the  crown  to  recover  any  of 
its  lost  powers  and  prerogatives,  on  the  other,  there  are  few  who  can 
really  beliere  that  there  could  be  any  danger  to  property,  order, 
and  ^ood  government,  were  the  sinecure  office  itself  to  lapse  into 
oblif  ion,  aioDg  with  its  departed  power  and  usefulness. 

Of  coarse  we  know  all  about  the  theory  of  checks,  counter- 
cheeks,  &e.,  that  are  supposed  to  be  tbe  superior  excellence  of  the 
British  constitution ;  how  the  Commons  and  Lords  check  the  King, 
and  these  one  another,  and  the  King  checks  the  Commons  and 
Lords :  we  admit  that  the  King  and  the  Lords  need  checking,  and 
believe  that  the  more  the^r  are  checked,  and  the  less  influence  thej 
retain,  the  better ;  but  it  is  the  same  with  the  lower  house,  as  it  is 
improperly  styled.  The  less  that  hoase — which,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, cfoes,  to  a  certain  extent,  represent  the  nation  at  large — is 
checked  and  hindered  in  progressive  legislation,  the  better.  Every 
time  that  either  the  Lords  or  the  King  has  exercised  the  veto,  they 
have  been  in  the  wrong ;  and  after  setting  the  opinions  and  convic- 
tions of  the  nation  at  deflance  as  long  as  they  dared  (witness  the 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Keform  Bill,  the  Jew  BiH,  the  Paper 
Duties  fiepeal  Bill,  and  so  on),  they  at  last  ingloriously  knuckled 
under,  and,  prostrating  themselves  unwilling  worshippers  (^  a  con- 
tinually o&nard  moving  civilization,  have  gained  for  themselves  a 
glorious  reputation  for  obstinacy,  not  to  say  Mrs.  Partingtonism, 
who,  with  this  broom  of  precedent  and  privilege,  would  sweep  away 
the  ever-advancing  waters  of  the  great  Atlantic  of  reform  and  pro- 
gress. What  should  we  think  if  the  Queen  were  now  to  use  her 
constitutionally  absolute  veto,  and  endeavotir  to  control  our  legis- 
lation in  accordance  with  her  own  individual  political  views  F  There 
can,  I  think,  be  but  little  doubt  but  that,  if  sne  were  to  attempt  to 
use  her  prerogative^  such  as  she  is  legally  entitled  to,  and  determine 
not  to  be  a  dummy  any  longer,  the  power  of  checking  the  decrees 
of  Parliament  would  so<m  cease  to  be  legally  hers,  as  they  have 
already  ceased  to  be  so  practicallj. 

Why  is  it  that  otur  Queen  n  §o  deseiredly  popular  in  this 
ooaatry  i^    Is  it  no^  fvom  her  personal  character^  and  from  the  fact 
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that  she  never  in  any  way  interferes  in  the  eoTemment  of  the 
country,  but  has  left  it  all  in  the  hands  of  her  '*  faithful  Lords  and 
Commons '?  And  when  we  desire  that  her  son,  when  he  comes  to  the 
throne,  may  prove  as  good  a  ruler  as  she  has  done,  do  we  notmesu 
he  should  be  no  ruler  at  all,  but  merely  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  ministry  for  the  time  being  P  And  looking  at  the  matter  from 
a  common-sense  point  of  view,  what  is  the  meaninj^  of  all  thia 
childish  and  fanatical  attachment  to  the  present  reigning  family 
that  characterizes  the  English  people  now  P  It  is  mere^  the  attrac- 
tion of  so  much  splendour,  glitter,  and  gaudy  show,  which.,  dazaUog 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  blinds  them  to  the  true  nature  of  mo- 
narchy, which,  though  it  be  now  subdued  and  powerleas,  yet  maj 
come  to  life  again,  if  it  be  not  wholly  destroyed. 

I  have  thus  far  criticized  the  monarchical  government  that  ve 
have  in  this  country,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  perfect  system 
of  limited  monarchy  extant ;  aU  we  propose  is,  to  carry  the  procesi 
of  limitation  one  step  further,  and  so  to  extinguish  the  dangeroiu 
system  altogether. 

Now,  Castlereaghing  the  phraseology  a  little,  "  to  embark  npoi 
the  feature  on  which  this  question  chiefly  hinges,**  let  us  aik, 
What  is  a  democratic  form  of  government  P  and  what  are  iU 
peculiar  advantages  P 

Considerable  diflerenoe  of  opinion  may  exist  amongst  us  on  tbe 
affirmative  of  this  debate,  as  to  the  precise  form  of  democratical 
government  desirable,  but  we  shall,  I  think,  be  all  agreed  upon  the 
mndamental  principles  upon  which  the  same  should  be  based. 
Democracy  means  merely  that  in  a  free  state  all  should  share  id 
the  privileges  of  all ;  that  true  freedom  and  equality  cannot  exist 
while  arbitrary  and  empirical  distinctions  are  kept  up  between 
one  man  and  another,  which  invest  a  few  with  absolute  powers 
and  authorities,  that  militate  against  the  general  rule,  that  "  all  men 
are  bom  free  and  e<}ual ;"  and  also  that  that  government  has  alope 
a  right  to  exist,  which  is  constituted  agreeably  to  the  opinions  of  it» 
subjects,  and  which  admits  all  to  a  perfect  equality  in  the  si^^ht  of 
the  law.  Hence,  anything  like  an  hereditary  monarchy,  which  is 
founded  upon  a  totally  opposite  idea,  or  an  hereditary  aristoersrj, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  monarchy  split  up  into  so  many  small  parti, 
cannot  exist  in  the  government  of  a  country  that  recognizes  the  od« 
cardinal  idea  of  democracy,  namely,  the  natural,  inalienable,  impre- 
scriptible right  of  each  individual  in  the  community  to  have  his  libertj 
curtailed  as  little  as  possible,  and  his  equality  with  all  his  fello«- 
men  admitted  and  acted  upon.  A  National  Assembly,  elected  npoo 
liie  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  may  also  be  said  to  be  an 
essential  of  democracy ;  but  all  minor  details  are  not  neoessaiy  to 
be  entered  into  now. 

What  are,  then,  the  advantages  of  democratic  government  or 
republicanism  P 

They  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  refleftire. 
By  its  means  alone  can  the  greatest  good  be  imparted  to  tlie|[reale»t 
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nnmber,  and  the  laws  be  framed  and  administered  so  as  not  to 
carry  out  the  selfish  purposes  of  a  privileged  body  of  monopolists, 
but  to  embody  the  feeling  and  convictions  of  the  people  as  a  whole ; 
nor  can  all  the  concerns  of  the  State  be  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  citizens  in  any  but  a  democratical  system  oF  government. 

We  doubt  not  that  there  are  some  evils  that  might  be  almost 
said  to  be  inseparable  from  democracy,  but  it  could  not  be  at  all 
expected  that  any  form  of  government  could  be  absolutely  perfect ; 
the  individual  cnaracter  of  each  citizen  influences  in  no  small 
measure  the  character  of  the  government  itself;  and  to  expect  that 
merely  by  establishing  a  narticular  form  of  government  in  a  country 
we  shoula  make  everyboay  good,  and  wise,  and  just,  is  absurd ;  and 
yet  we  find  that  the  objections  taken  to  republican  institutions  are 
(lerived  from  the  fact,  that  the  members  of  the  community  are  not 
always  competent  to  act  up  to  thejprinciples  they  profess  and  have 
embodied  in  their  constitution.  We  know  that  humanity  is  imper- 
fect, and  that  the  best  of  us  cannot  but  err  sometimes;  but  is 
that  any  reason  for  taking  away  our  right  to  manage  our  own  con- 
cerns, and  our  independence  and  self-government,  and  for  putting 
them  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  autocrat  P  We  should  endea- 
vour to  make  men  wise  and  just,  if  they  are  not  so  already,  not  to 
make  them  slaves. 

It  is  quite  foreign  to  the  proper  understanding  of  this  question 
whether  a  nure  democracy  is  suitable  to  this  nation  or  to  that 
nation,  or  wnether  it  would  not  be  premature  to  establish  it  here  or 
there ;  and  in  arguing  that  because  it  is  not  thus  universally  appli- 
cable to  all  courttries,  on  account  of  the  imperfectly  educated  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants,  therefore  it  is  not  in  itself  desirable,  our 
opponents  are  really,  thoMgh  unconsciounly,  paying  republicanism 
the  highest  compliment  of  which  a  system  of  government  is  sus- 
ceptible, inasmuch  as  they  urge  that  it  is  too  ^ood.  and  true,  and 
grand  for  some  phases  of  our  everywhere  imperfect  humanity. 

To  repeat  in  brief, — 

1.  A  limited  monarchy  is  founded  on  a  mistake,  which  nature 
repels,  and  experience  detects. 

2.  The  model  limited  monarchy,  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  so  very 
limited  as  to  be,  as  monarchy,  that  is,  rulership,  a  practiciJ  non- 
entity. 

5.  Democracy  is  based  on  natural  justice,  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  mind,  conscience,  and  disposition  of  all  men. 

4.  Democracy  is  the  highest  form  of  government,  for  it  is  that 
in  which  the  machinery  acts  in  every  part,  and  affects  each. 

6.  The  arguments  usually  advanced  against  democracy  only  show 
its  superiority,  by  proving  the  grandeur  of  the  ideal  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

Wherefore,  democracy  is  better  than  monarchy. 

T.  G.  F. 
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KBQATIVE  ABTICLB. — III. 

Thb  examples  of  Btates  which  are  soTemed  by  a  democraey  and 
a  limited  monarrhy  seem  to  turn  the  balance  m  farour  of  the  latter ; 
this  proYee  our  argument  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  as  we  dena  this 
rather  unfair,  we  cannot  make  it  the  basis  of  the  present  paper ; 
accordingly  we  shall  point  out  the  ehief  respects  in  vhiek  they 
differ,  and  the  point  in  which  the  one  is  supNsrior  to  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  doubtless  nerer  intended  that  a  body  of 
men  should  be  at  the  head  of  a  state.  The  Israelites  clamoured  for 
a  king,  and  the  Almighty  granted  His  ohosen  people  their  dcme, 
displeased  at  the  same  time  that  they  should  not  have  been  con- 
tented with  Bim  as  their  ruler,  but  not  aTorse  that  He  eould 
eommand,  as  it  were,  a  legate  on  earth— one  whom  the  people 
could  hold  in  reFereoice,  as  Darid. 

The  chief  poifit  in  favour  of  a  limited  monarchy  appears  to  be 
this : — The  opinions  of  the  people,  as  they  sevenilly  atverge  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  should  be  concentrated,  as  so  many 
rays,  into  one  common  oentre->tbe  sovereign — and  that  the  power  <m 
that  sovereign  being  under  control,  must  of  necessity  avoid  tyranny, 
and  consequently  aov  uahappiness  or  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  With  regara  to  a  democracy,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  desira 
of  an  eager  populace  can  never  be  accomplished,  ^he  assertion 
one  may  make,  another  will  deny, — sometimes  merely  for  the  sake 
of  disagreeing  with  his  enemy.  In  a  democracy  all  cherish  hatred 
against  all,  each  one  being  jealons  of  his  brdiher-ruler,  whether 
they  be  on  an  equality  or  not.  But  when  at  any  time,  throoghoat 
the  world,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  anything  at  all  approachsnf; 
equality  existed  between  the  members  of  a  democracy  r  There  is 
always  a  superior  in  all  legislative  bodies,  who  must  carry  all  thioj^ 
undi  r  hin  sway :  if  he  has  a  competitor,  his  thought  is,  kow  eaa  he 
rid  himself  of  such  an  one  P  Hence  the  inference  must  be,  that  sa 
iMpure  democracy  is  little  better  than  an  alMolnte  monart^y— that 
against  which  its  supporters  are  so  inveterate.  It  is  a  fitet  worthy 
of  remark  that  those  states  which  are  ruled  over  by  a  demoeratie 
form  of  government  have  prematurely  decayed,  or  been  compelled 
to  overthrow  such  a  body,  and  institute  instead  of  it  a  Umited,  or 
an  absolute  monarchy.  By  degrees  the  people  become  tired  of  mil- 
rule  and  confusion,  and  are  glsd  to  get  at  last  uikder  shadow  ef  a  tree 
whose  shade  is  peace ;  to  be  able  to  look  around  and  see  a  aovereisa 
who  can  introduce  fitting  changes  and  advantages ;  one  who  is  able, 
by  judicious  treatment,  to  quell  tumult,  and  make  the  wiahee  of  the 
people  in  unison  with  his  own. 

"  Brutus,"  in  his  assertion  that  democracy  "  learns  better  thsa 
any  other  the  wants  of  the  governed,"  has  made  a  statement  whick 
he  does  not  effectually  prove.  Kings  are  hot  ignorant  of  the  wsnls 
of  the  poorer  classes ;  and  had  he  ever  studied  politics,  he  woald 
perhaps  know  that  the  complaints  of  the  working  clast>es  reach  the 
sovereign's  ear  the  quickest  of  any.    The  poor  are  the  strcm^it 
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body  in  ihe  stste,  not  becanie  each  man,  takeoa  indiTidiMllr,  ig  the 
weiuieflt,  bat  beoanae  of  tbeir  numbera ;  tbe^y  aro  the  wealth  of  a 
eoantry,  and  have  nearly  every  means  of  making  their  wants  publie, 
and  if  they  are  within  the  pile  of  reason,  they  are  always  redressed. 

With  regard  to  his  second  point»  it  is  founded  on  the  hynotbesis 
that  the  dettoon^jy  is  pore.  IJpon  this  point  nothiqg  can  be  said, 
except  by  making  the  affirmation  that  three  democraoies  out  of 
four  are  impure,  and  challengin|[  contradiction. 

The  government  of  England  is  such  as  none  bat  an  Enf|[lishman 
eoald  lm>ok ;  it  is  certainly  a  limited  monarchy,  but  not  in  all  its 
forms;  it  conreaponds  witK  our  natural  temperament — we  like  a 
tiling,  and  yet  most  go  free ;  and  we  must  curtail  the  power  of  such 
a  thing,  and  yet  moat  be  ruled  with  all  charaeteristics  of  an  absolute 
monarehy. 

In  mother  portion  of  his  artide  "Brutus"  urges  that  "the 
awpporters  of  limited  monarchies  Dave  no  logical  resting-place,  until 
they  get  to  the  standpoint  of  those  friends  of  law  and  order,  the 
Sout^N^  Confederates,  via.,  that  God  intended  one  race  to  rule, 
and  another  to  be  ruled."  Here  he  has  entirely  forgotten  that  the 
cap  fits  his  own  head  also,  and  that  by  urging  this  he  urges  an 
mrgnment  equally  against  himself;  for  the  only  rendering  of  this  is, 
that  he  must  demolish  altogether  any  firm  of  government,  whilst 
anoh  doea  not  at  all  concern  our  theme.  He  also  attempts  to 
disprove  what  is  asserted  in  the  excellent  article  of  B.  S.,  and 
whidi  we  must  uphold  as  a  decided  truth,  namely,  a  democracy 
encouraging  every  vice  and  evil  into  which  it  is  poeaible  for  men  to 
plunge  themeelves ;  and,  however  stale  and  contemptible  he  may 
think  the  argument,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  refute  it. 
Take,  for  example,  the  oases  of  England  and  France  whilst  labouring 
under  the  disadvantages  of  a  republic.  Hypocrisy  everywhere 
had  its  value;  liea,  covetoasness,  murdering,  ana  perjury  were  then 
the  chief  characteristics  of  either  country.  But  we  need  not  ex- 
patiate on  the  horrors  which  history  presents  in  a  revivified  form ; 
as  we  gaae  down  the  lengthened  vista  of  the  past  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  detect  the  fluctuation  of  each  country,  and  its  rise  and 
fall,  as  mooarohy  and  republicanism  nxe  each  introduced.  The 
draaiatiat  of  Englaad,  and  perhaps  of  the  world, — William  Shak* 
Bpore, — in  his  celebrated  "  Macbeth,"  thus  describee  France,  putting 
lua  worda  in  the  mouth  of  Eosse : — 

"Alas!  poor  Qonntrj, 
Almost  afraid  to  know  itself.     It  cannot 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave;  where  nothings- 
Bat  Who  knoWN  nothing ?^i8  ooce  seen  to  Dmile: 
Wbire  siji^bs,  and  frroauit,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  aff. 
Are  made,  not  marked ;  where  violent  sorrow  seemd 
A  modern  eoscasy;  the  dead  mafr's  knsN 
]■  there  soaroe  asked  for  whom ;  and  good  men's  Hves 
Ex]iire  befim  the  flowers  in  their  c^w; 
«    D/ing  or  e'er  tdtey  stckaa." 
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Although  not  well  rersed  in  statistics,  nor  having  B.nj  referenoe 
books  on  nand»  yet  would  we  state  toryism  was  on  the  iocreaae — 
although  the  present  Government  professes  liberalism,  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  conservative  in  all  its  actions  that  we  shall  ever 
have.  The  horizon  beams  brighter  for  a  conservative  administration 
than  it  has  ever  done,  the  only  Whig  leader,  after  Lord  Palmerston't 
death,  that  could  have  been  looked  for  has  gone  to  his  grave.  In 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  manifested  those  traits  of  character  which 
pronounced  him  fitted  for  the  politician  ;  and  the  natural  qualifica- 
tions and  adaptability  of  genius  so  well  described  by  that  able  con- 
tributor, Mr.  Neil,  were  not  wrongly  applied  to  such  a  philosophical 
temperament.  The  Eight  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  although,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  that  at  present  shine,  is  by  no  means  suit- 
able for  the  practice  of  the  circles  which  must  of  necessity  envelop 
the  occult  science  of  politics ;  gifted  with  a  soul  of  a  strangely  sensa- 
tional nature,  he  too  quickly  detects  the  blunders  and  deceit  which 
those  who  are  constantly  around  him  make  and  contrive,  and  his 
highly  honourable  soul  will  not  permit  him  to  pass  these  over 
unnoticed,  and  consequently  his  shaft  must  for  ever  fall  short  of 
the  mark  which  he  has  lived  but  to  hit. 

The  politician,  whatever  views  he  may  advocate  or  espouse, 
must  be  a  clever  man,  with  a  characteristic  shrewdness,  and  a 
smooth  tongue,  which  can  be  set  agoing  on  any  subject ;  and,  above 
all,  he  must  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  are  too 
suspicious,  or  he  will  meet  his  end  prematurely — a  day  may  prove 
his  ruin,  or  the  stepping-stone  to  his  future  greatness;  a  dangerooi 
position,  indeed,  is  that  to  stand  on  nothing  but  the  quicksands. 

Upon  the  politician  depends  the  working  of  the  two  great  engines 
for  guiding  the  State ;  and  although  averse  to  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  nevertheh^ss  we  freely  allow,  that  although  it  is 
not  as  good  as  a  limited  monarchy,  yet  many  of  the  evils  might 
be  remedied,  had  the  politicians  only  the  weal  of  the  people  at 
heart,  and  cared  not  so  much  for  their  ambitious  designs.  But 
men  such  as  these  are  seldom  found ;  in  a  democracy  thev  find 
encouragement  for  their  baseness,  all  being,  as  it  were,  their  ovb 
roaster ;  in  a  limited  monarchy,  all  must  admit  that  these  are  not 
permitted  to  hold  any  important  offices — one  disgraceful  action  is 
sufficient,  and  their  names  are  a  byword  in  every  man's  moutKt 
and  a  reproach  henceforth  to  their  family.  To  demonstrate  io 
another  way  how  great  a  fallacy  is  in  connection  with  a  democracy, 
let  it  be  remarked  that  all  ciemocracies  terminate  in  monarchies, 
and  generally  through  some  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
leader  of  the  State,  who  finally  gratifies  his  ambition,  and  becomes— > 
king.  On  the  opposite  side,  w  e  cannot  set  up  a  democracy  without 
inconsistently  violating  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  breaking 
the  Scripture,  in  inhich  we  are  told  **  to  honour  "  our  king  orqueest 
and  "  to  obey  "  them. 

Lastly,  we  would  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  happiness  of 
the  populace  under  a  democracy  and  a  limited  moJftaivhy.   A 
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clumsy  mistake  seems  to  be  generally  made,  not  only  by  those  who 
have  written  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  Controversialist,  but  all  the 
adrocates  of  democracy, — that  the  people  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
Hying  in  a  lawless,  unsodly  state,  unrestrained  by  any  position, 
each  man  being  as  good  as  his  neighbour.  If  they  say.  Let  them 
haTe  laws,  they  must  have  a  superior  to  enforce  them ;  and  although 
there  is  a  saying,  **  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  yet  if  they 
cannot  agree,  it  must  be  preferable  to  have  the  one,  to  prevent 
confusion  and  discord. 

Another  delusion  supposed  to  exist  in  some  minds  is,  that  a 
limited  monarehv  does  not  foster  the  intellectual  world  as  much  as 
a  democracy.  Ine  reason  for  this  supposition  we  do  not  know,  and 
can  only  say  in  reply,  that  in  the  present  day  the  literature  in 
England  is  better  than  in  any  democracy  in  the  world.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  argument,  then,  is  clearly  shown. 

We  deduce,  therefore,  a  limited'  monarchy  to  be  a  far  superior 
form  of  government  to  a  democracy,  when  viewed  in  all  its  pomical, 
social,  and  other  advantages.  Mabwoob  H. 


Sotml  (BtDxtorttQ. 


IS  LIMITED  LIABILITY  IN  PUBLIC  COMPANIES 
PEODUCTIVE  OF  MOEE  HAEM  THAN  GOODP 

AVnSMATrVX  ABTICLB. — I. 

SiHCB  the  passing  of  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  liability  in  a 
Gommercinl  sense  may  be  interpreted  in  three  ways : — First,  that 
which  reaches  to  the  "last  acre  and  the  last  shilling;"  second, 
wherein  the  subscriber  takes  onljr  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
claims  against  the  association  he  is  connected  with ;  and  third,  a 
liability  that  extends  no  farther  than  the  sum  contributed  by  each 
partner.  This  latter  form  has  acquired  the  name  of  Limited 
Xiiability,  and  considering  it  to  be  unsound,  it  is  most  likely  '*  to  do 
zaore  harm  than  good ; "  especially  if,  as  its  advocates  propose,  the 
principle  should  be  extended  to  all  private  partnerships,  so  as  to 
permit  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  partners  of  a  firm  to  be  liable 
only  for  me  amount  subscribed  hj  them. 

l!t  cannot  be  overlooked  that  this  principle  has  received  consider- 
able support  from  the  advocacy  of  some  whose  experience  and 
influence  entitle  them  to  be  heard  with  much  attention ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  men  of  equal 
reputation  and  position  adhere  very  tenaciously  to  the  conirh  side 
or  this  question,  and  affirm  that  it  is  "  abandoning  that  principle  of 
common  law  and  common  sense,  which  dictatm  that  every  one 
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partieipating  in  Hie  profiifr  of  a  partnenhip  ■hoold  also  partidptte 
m  its  burdens." 

The  argninients  adduced  in  favoor  of  limited  liability  hare  a 
considerable  despnee  of  plausibility,  and  if  the  listener  wiU  only 
take  his  stand  oj  the  side  of  the  proponnder,  and  look  at  them 
ftom  the  same  pomt  of  riew,  possibly  he  may  also  be  tempted  to 
join  in  the  exclamation,  What  harm  can  really  fbUoir  the  woridiig 
of  this  principle  ?  and  see  the  good  that  will  certainly  attend  iti 
adoption.'*  Let  as,  howeyer,  yiew  it  in  another  aspect,  and  t 
di£ferent  eonolosion  will  be  arrived  at. 

We  are  told  that  this  principle  is  necessary  to  ihe  deTelopmeiit 
of  new  undertakings,  some  of  which  would  confer  great  benelti  oa 
the  eommunily,  and  yield  handsome  profits  to  the  promoteri ;  hot 
that  the  risk  of  loss  (incident  to  all  untried  adrentures,  tainnf 
from  their  contingent  liability),  not  merely  for  the  sum  sabseribe(£ 
but  for  their  whole  means,  prevents  numbers  of  perscms  enngini^ 
in  such  enterprises,  and  hence  of  necessity  they  are  abandoned. 
And  again  it  is  argued  that  commercial  and  industrial  Tenturei, 
under  the  protection  of  limited  liability,  would  be  more  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  prudent  mea.  The  corollary  sought  to  be 
estabUshed  by  these  arguments  is,  that  speculation  would  be  checked, 
because  none  but  discreet  persons  would  be  found  amongst  the  pro- 
moters of  these  utilitarian  schemes.  Facts,  however,  reveal  drciiin- 
stances  of  a  very  contrary  character.  The  limited  liability  Acti 
have  originated  the  existence  of  bubble  companies  almost  withoat 
number,  which  have  had  their  short  day  for  tiie  benefit  of  interested 

Earties,  and  then  have  vanished.  The  mark  set  upon  them  bv  tiie 
kw,  to  be  worn  upon  their  frontlets,  which  was  mtended  only  to 
denote  their  character,  in  reality  asserts  the  fugitive  nature  of  their 
existence.  Every  conceivable  idea  short  of  "  extracting  sunbeami 
from  cucumbers, '  or  "  making  a  railway  to  the  moon,"  has  reeeived 
an  embodiment  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Limited  Gompanj."  Minee, 
that  were  to  produce  '*  lodes  '*  of  immense  wealth,  rtekefy  bsnki, 
and  insolvent  mills,  have  by  the  discretion  cfpn$d&iU  men,  tfaroegk 
tius  talisman,  attracted  other  prudeiU  men  to  form  "^limited** 
companies,  which  in  a  short  time  resulted  in  diaappeintoient,  von* 
tion,  and  lossi  This  system  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  speeolip 
tion,  to  an  extent  as  to  call  forth,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  waraiog 
▼oice  of  the  7}ms9,  fbr  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  attentioB  of  tke 
community  to  the  danger  ansing  from  the  ncilitiee  which  tbeee 
Aicts  of  Parliament  gave  for  laun^iia^  forth  new  achemea. 

But  to  regard  this  nrinciple  as  being  necesssrr  iot  the  develof- 
ment  of  new  undertakings,  and  whioh  would  otmrwise  fittl  to  be 
vealized,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Money  has  never  been  wanted 
when  projects  of  real  utility,  exhibiting  no  mors  than  ordiasTf 
nak,  and  promising  a  fair  return  for  capital  invested,  have  beeo 
brought  before  the  public ;  nor  are  there  any  iastaaces  of  mA 
enterprises  languishing  fbr  want  of  funds :  indeed,  it »  to  theee 
liiat  d^tal  is  found  to  be  ever  flowing,  andseeking  fbr  its  mm^ 
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nmitBi  beiag  oontent  ta  aeeept  their  aiuraal  revenue  at  an  adequate 
compeoaatioa  for  the  liability  iacnrred.  It  ia  only  the  more 
speculattre  propoaaJa  that  require  protection  for  ita  oontributon* 
and-  theae  nad  a  fitting  oontrivance  to  aaaiat  them  ia  Limited' 
Liabilitr. 

Axiotaer  argumexkt  used'  in  favour  of  thia  urinciple^  ia,  "  thafr 
ihan  ia  in  tbia  country  an  enormoua  amount  or  apare  capital,  the 
ownera  of  whidbi  are  unwilling  to  employ  it  in  traoing  or  manufao* 
turiug  oonoernat  from  want  of  tha  time,  or  the  boainesa  capadty, 
wliioh  would  be  requiaite  to  enable  them  to  take  an. active  part  in 
the  management  ol  the  undertaking  where  their  auipluii  money 
might  be  employed.  Thia  capital  n  now  iaveated  at  a  very  low 
rate  of  interest,  or  in  shares  quite  at  gpeculaUive  in  ckaraetm',  {fnal- 
more  90^  than,  ordinary  trade ;  and  it  ia  highly  probable  that  a  great 
part  of  it  would  be  employ^ed  in  private  fMurinerahipa,  were  it  not 
that  the  owners  fear  to  involve  themselves  in  liabilities  beyond  the 
sum  oontribated»  and  whichi  liabilitiea  might  even  jeopardiae  the 
whole  of  their  fortunes;"  and  again,  that  thia  system  afibrda 
opportunities  of  inveatment  to  persona  of  small  means  without  risk* 
aaid  ^ving  them  a  higher  return  for  their  capital.  The  atateraent 
in  this  extract  declares  that  an.  enormoua  amount  of  the  apare  or 
the  circulating  capital  of  tbia  country  belonga  to  persona  who 
either  have  no  time  or  talent  to  employ  it  in  buaineaa,  and»  therefore, 
accept  investments*  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  speculate  in  the 
share  market.  It  is  possible,  and  more  than  prooable,  another 
reason  why  this  capital  is  not  employed  in  buaineaa  ia,  that  itia  not 
required.  Legitimate  business  r^iq^iring  advances  of  capital  can 
alwaye  find  oSera  of  assistance,  because  it  givea  a  better  rate  of 
interest  than  ordinary  inrestments,  and  atforda  ample  security  to 
the  lender,  with  considerable  lesa  risk  than  ia  found  in  dealing  in 
speculative  aharea,  or  bringing  into  exercise  his  *'  time  and  talent." 
The  floating  capital  of  this  country  is  large,  and  ita  principal  want 
ia  profitable  meana  of  inveatment.  There  is,  therefore,  no  u]i« 
willingness  or  indiapoaition  on  the  part  of  the  ownera  to  emplov  it 
ia  any  possible  way  they  can.  but  rather  the  contrary ;  and  aa  thev 
are  unwilling  to  diapense  with  securities  in  advaocin^  their  capital, 
the  law  in  effect  protects  them  from  further  liability  beyond  the 
anunmt.  they  offer  to  risk,  a  venture  they  make  foothe  aak&of  a 
larger  annual  income. 

Manufacturing  and  commercial  enterpriaea  are  net  the  suitors, 
but  are  wooed  to  accept  these  overtures.  The-  improved  poaition 
to  be  occupied,  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  lender,  ia  shown 
by  a  writer  who  appean  fully  to  comprehend  it.  He  remarks, 
"  A  oapitaliat  could  in  no  case  expect  to  get  so  large  a-diare  of  the 
profit  when  he  is  to  rank  as  a  creditor  (by  lending  money  in  the^ 
uaual  way),  aa  he  would  be  entitled  to  if  he  were  aJimited  partner." 
Thus  it  appears  this  argument  ia  raised  on  a  false  issue.  It  has-been 
further  remarked*  *\tmi  it  is  difficult  to  adjuat  the  rate  of  interest 
so  aa  to  make  it  equivalent  for  the  proportion  of^  profits  fairly  due 
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to  the  capitalist ;"  and  "  when  a  man  trades  npon  borrowed  eapiUL 
at  a  stipulated  rate  of  interest,  his  heayy  fixed  charges  and  financial 
responsibilities  form  a  burden  so  heavy,  as  in  some  cases  to  caiue 
failure,  and  in  others  to  lead  to  improper  speculation."  These,  from 
the  pen  of  the  same  writer,  in  juxtaposition  are  curious.  It  is  eri- 
dent  that  the  capitalist  seeks,  as  a  rii^ht,  more  than  the  market 
▼alue  of  his  money,  and  considers  it  safer  for  the  borrower  that  he 
should  relieye  himself  of  "  his  heainr  fixed  charges"  for  interest,  bj 
accepting  a  partner  and  dividing  tne  profits ;  besides,  it  will  keep 
him  from  "  improper  speculation,"  by  passing  some  of  his  extra 
profit  over  to  the  capitalist  from  whom  he  has  borrowed ! 

But  we  hare  a  few  reasons  to  ofier  against  this  limited  liability, 
why  we  think  it  more  productive  of  harm  than  good. 

1.  This  scheme  of  competition  by  limited  liability  oompanin 
versus  private  enter|>rise  mast  be  calculated  to  do  much  him  to 
the  general  community.  For,  as  is  remarked  by  a  talented  living 
writer,*  "  If  a  joint-stock  company  conducts  some  ordinary  businesa, 
there  is  wanting  that  energy  and  watchfulness  which  an  individnal 
exercises  when  a  business  is  his  own.  If  competition  is  active,  a 
business  cannot  be  successful  unless  all  its  operations  are  conducted 
with  energy,  and  unless  economy  is  secured  by  constant  vigilance. 
In  a  joint-stock  company  all  depends  upon  the  manager  or  agent 
The  mdividual  shareholders  are  not  sufficiency  interested  to  take 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  concern.  Men  can  very  rarely 
be  found  who  are  as  careful  with  other  people's  property  as  they 
would  be  with  their  own." 

If  this  be  the  result  in  ordinary  cases,  what  is  it  likely  to  be  in 
a  stimulated  system  of  commercial  enterprise  such  as  that  fostered 
by  limited  liability^  P 

2.  Limited  liability  encourages  an  unhealthy  competition  in  boai- 
ness.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  loss  from  risk  being  circom- 
scribed  induces  men  who  are  associated  to  be  more  indiscreet  and 
daring  in  their  mode  of  conducting  their  business.  To  know  the 
worst  is  information  that  ma^  be  turned  to  profitable  account;  if  it 
be  ruin,  then  is  prudence  forewarned ;  but  if  it  only  be  a  limited 
loss,  then  speculation  may  be  indulged  to  make  another  and  another 
venture.  Against  such  combination,  the  plodding,  honest  trades- 
man finds  it  difficult  to  make  way,  and  it  is  only  when  the  bubble  if 
burst,  if  he  is  able  to  wait  so  long,  that  he  can  succeed.  It  ii,  in 
fact,  responsible  combinations  competing  with  responsible  indi- 
viduals ;  and  it  would  appear  to  be  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
money  power,  to  create  agencies  by  which  a  competition  with  the 
trading  interests  may  be  sustained, — not  for  the  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing the  community,  but  of  sharing  the  profits  of  business  to  increaie 
the  annual  value  of  their  capital. 

3.  Limited  liability  protects  debtors  to  the  prejadioe  of  ersditofs. 
The  partners  of  suon  a  company  may  incur  responsibilitieB  with 
their  creditors  for  a  speculative  venture  to  an  amount  beryond  thdr 

*  Fawortt, "  PoUtieal  Eeoaomy,"  ^  77. 
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realimble  capital :  in  case  of  failure,  the  creditors  bear  more  than 
Uieir  share  of  loss ;  bat  if  the  speculation  be  successful,  they  are 
not  participants  in  the  results.  The  risks  of  loss  lie  more  on  the 
side  of  the  creditors ;  the  results  of  profit  pass  to  the  side  of  ven- 
turer.  This  certainly  affords  opportunities  on  his  part  to  play  a 
comparatirely  safe  game,  but  is  it  equitable  and  just  to  those  who 
furnish  the  material  to  speculate  witii  P  In  reply,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  creditor  enters  upon  the  risk  with  his  eyes  open,  as  the 
proyisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  require  a  publication  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  company,  and  that  on  inspection  he  may  see  to 
what  extent  they  are  trustworthy.  But  that  may  not  meet  the  case. 
Fraudulent  statements  of  account  have  been  published  in  times  past, 
and  can  be  again.  Managers  have  purchased  on  the  behalf  of  their 
companies,  and  sold  on  their  own, — the  proceeds  and  their  persona 
becoming  n<m  est  invenius,  and  may  do  so  again.  And  numerous^ 
other  forms  of  contingency  hare  arisen,  by  which  creditors  hayo. 
been  depriyed  of  their  property,  and  their  prudence  and  eyen  fore- . 
si^ht  baffled.  But  the  further  misfortune  is,  that  the  loss  majr  fall 
^^ere  it  ought  not  to  fall.  The  creditor,  who  has  been  yictimized, 
appeals,  perhaps,  to  the  company,  among  whom  are  indiyiduals  of 
property ];  but  idl  he  receives  from  them  is,  "We  are  yery  sorry; 
each  of  us  has  subscribed  a  sum  of  money ;  it  has  paid  well,  but 
our  manager  has  decamped,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
left  to  pay.  You  must  accept  what  there  is,  for  you  know  the  law 
protects  us  from  further  liability." 

If  each  member  of  the  association  incurred  his  proportion  only 
of  the  risk,  it  would  be  far  more  equitable  than  resting  it  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  creditors. 

The  force  of  this  objection  has  eyidently  been  felt  by  a  writer  in 
the  JEconofnist,  whose  yiews  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  limited 
liability,  and  he  meets  it  with  the  following  compromise  :— 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  the  case  of  banks,  the  liability 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  capital,  but  to  twice  the 
amount,  as  in  the  case  of  colonial  banks.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  . 
sound  principle,  but  it  i#  equally  sound  in  relation  to  tradina 
companies  as  it  is  in  relation  to  bankina  companies;  in  all  cases  it 
would  secure  a  reserve  beyond  the  funds  actually  embarked  in  the 
company  to  meet  unforeseen  losses,  whether  the  results  of  accident  or 
qf  mid  manaaement." 

4.  Limited  liability  sanctions  that  in  associations  which  public 
opinion  condemns  in  individuals. 

An  association  is  permitted  to  incur  liabilities,  and  the  subscribers 
are  protected  from  the  responsibilities  thereof,  beyond  the  sub- 
scribed capital ;  but  if  an  individual  contracts  debts,  he  is  held 
accountable  to  the  last  shilling.  "Protection/'  says  the  late 
Col.  Thompson,  "means  robbing  somebody  else."  The  phrase 
sounds  harsh,  but  its  honesty  none  can  Question.  But  if  Messrs. 
Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  a,nd  Kobinson,  witn  a  few  of  their  friends, 
xmited  in  a  limited  company,  are  prol;e!cted  ^m  the  consequences.. 
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*€f£  their  irsnt  of  skill,  or  it  may  be  their^vvwit  of  honeet^,  the  hmsib, 
without  OBT  strained  effort,  may  be  apiilied,  CBpeeially  to  long  at 
:«ither  of  tneae  indiyidmla  trading  in  'Im  pxirate  eapad^  wouki 
-not  be  exonerated  from  ^want  of  «biliVr,  or  abaoived  mm  the 
ipnniahment  dne  to  hia  delinquanoiea  ;  ao  "viat  fmUiie  opimon,  wbieh 
la  restraining  in  its  inflnenae  on  the  individual,  is  wholv^  iiiopailiit 
>aa  a  check  upon  the  asaooiation. 

It  is  not  to  be  nadevstood  that  the  srgmnenta  addueed  are  b> 
'tended  to  be  applied  in  faTour  of  unlimitM  liabili^  as  raferradtD 
in  the  first  definition  at  the  eommenoeaMnt  of  thia^article ;  but  ratlisr 
•finrthe  enfbreemeat  of  the  prineiirfe  that,  wfaiiat  «i  iiidividaal  ii 
•ftaponaible'fbr  all  hie  indabtedncsa,  erery  iooorporation  of  persom 
idiould  each  bear  their  propoctiooate  afaiafe,  iimd  ^^tat  only  of  the 
ikbilitiee'ooiitnwted.  J. 

"I^adi  alterun  paitem.* 

Qtau,T  .pablio  queationa,  whether  in  politios,  neUon,  or  eon- 
tmeree,  are. sure  to  elicit  diverse  opinioikSy.aad  toipce&ee  Adroeafetf 
of  either  extreme.  The  question  of  limited  liabili;^,  aa  &  matter  of 
•eonsiderable  importanoe,  has  not  ^Mcaped  .the  late  attendant  apoa 
igreataeaa;  it  is  a  ^yuuiio  .meaaia;  bat  the  piairtieal  iasae  to 
jfvhich  the  legislature  .has  sabmitted  it  reoently  will  euable  tk 
matter-of-fact  Englishman  speedily  to  foxm  a  tolerably  justopauoa 
for  himself.  Time,  whioh  tries,  all  .thinga,  will  aoou  fi»Te  piepsred 
rail  the  'Cyideaoe  neoeaaary  to  so.deaiiable.aa  end.  To  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  this  result,  and  to  give  same  impetus  towardi  tke 
/ibnaation  of  a  juat  judgement,  we  proceed  to  adyoeate  the  beaeficiAl 
leffeots  of  limited  liability  in  public  eomjpaniaa ;  and  although  tks 
tone  of  thought  and  the  eomplezioii  of  -aiyinwnt  in  the  ^uMat 
•debate  must  neceasarily  be  funded  on  thatphaae  of  limited  lisbi- 
.lity.  presented  by  reoent  liquidation,  still  we  are  mot  absolutely  eoa- 
.finea  thereby,  but  may  wuhtme  pcoprieiy.eonsicler  limited lisbi- 
iity  in  public  companies  in  the  moat  extended,  the;moat  gaasial 


Theipriaciipfe  of  limited  liabilityf  in  {{eneral^enna,  aa  nadsvtoed  to 

.bo— a  number  of  peaons  join  together  iu^  tiading-yeatnre^  ss«h 

contributing  a  definite  proportion  of  the  capital;  hiff  liabili^  arpefla- 

.juaxj  respansibility  ia  oefinitoly  £zed  theiaby.    Thia  pceacnts,  upon 

the  face  of  it,  all  the  characteristics  of  right,  »easan,  and  justios.  It 

■M  right  that  a,  pemon  yenturing  in  trade  ahonld  himaalf  run^oiaen*^ 

of  loss,  BS  he  eaqpeets,  or  tries  to  obtain,  aome^pxofiti;  forthereataie 

twould  haye  no  attractions  for  .him  unless  he  .had  the  fmspsct,^ 

profit.    It  is  just  that  he/should  haye  the  aamef>rQpoxtion  of  jiik 

•SA  he  has  of  capital,  otherwise  the^ oertainlgrof.loas  would  be  gnstff 

than  the  certainty  oi  profit^  ahieh  is.  an  infraotioa.of  the  first  pnft* 

cipleof  trade,  it  being  ai maxim  of  fundsBDMntalinopioataaas  in  liads 

that  gains  should  he  moae  certain  than  iosaas.  ^Aamoe  it ' 
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reasonable  that  limited  liability  should  be  eonaidered  more  bene- 
fioial  than  ite  opposite. 

From  various  oauses,  that  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
succeed  as  a  trading  venture  does  not  succeed ;  then  the  contributor 
to  the  venture  is  mulcted  in  the  loss  of  his  proportion  of  theoapital« 
as  a  punishment,  may  be,  for  his  imprudence,  extravagance,  want 
of  oare  in  his  tmneactions,  ur  ignorance,  or  indeed  for  any  negli- 
g^ioe  himself  or  his  servants  may  have  incurred.  Thus  the  quea- 
tion,  divested  of  the  mystery  with  which  the  public  mind  has 
invested  it,  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  requires  not  man^  words 
to  place  it  favourably  before  an  apprecialwg  mind,  in  order  to 
receive  complete  approval. 

But  timorous  persons  would  anxiously  inquire,  <How  is  ihe  seller 
to  the  limited  liability  company  to  be  protected  from  harm  hf  the 
combination  of  designing  knaves?  We  unhesitatingly  reply,  that 
it  is  no  part  of  the  question  of  principle :  the  abuse  of  a  prmciple 
does  not  necessarily  vitaate  the  pnnctple ;  to  prove  the  abuse  abiso- 
lutely  proves  the  beneficial  nature  or  the  principle,  rightly  used ; 
beoanse  as  knaves  are  the  opposite  of  honest  men,  so  the  abuse  of  a 
prinoiple  is  the  opposite  to  its  tne.  further,  the  fact  of  limited 
liability  carries  with  it,  as  a  necessity,  the  publicity  by  the  oontii- 
bator  of  his  proportion  in  the  venture ;  therefore  the  actual  capital 
possessed  by  the  limited  company  of  traders  is  known  to  the  seller^ 
and  he  knows  the  exsct  amount  of  his  risk  in  dealing  with  such 
company-~an  integer  in  towling  risks  rtaelf  to  be  found  when 
dealing  with  companies  unUmited  and  with  private  traders. 

Suon  is  a  succinct  view  of  the  principle  viewed  per  se.  We  wiU 
now  turn  to  the  principle  as;presenteda9y2ieto  by  recent  legislation. 
The  provisions  requisite  for  public  commercial  good  are  ~  definite 
fixed  capital,  publicity  to  the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  com- 
pany, the  publication  of  thennaeB  of  the  cooatributors,  their  respec- 
tive share  in  the  venture,  the  amount  paid  up  towards  the  capital 
by  each  contributor,  the  amount  of  goods  purchased  and  sold,  the 
amount  of  profits,  with  the  'amount  of  cash  and  stock  on  hand. 
These  points  being  duly  provided  for,  the  contributor  is  safely 
secured  Anom  further  loss  tnan  the  amount  he  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly ventures  in  the  company's  risks ;  at  the  same  time,  -any 
person  who  trades  with  the  company  on  credit  runs  less  risk  of  loss, 
cofiee€[nent  upon  the  -publicity  given  to  the  capital,  trading,  and 
constitution  of  the  company,  than  he  would  be  deposed  to  were  he 
dealing  on  equal  eredit  and  to  equal  amount  with  some  'private 
firm.  All  these  precautians  respecting  publicity  have -been  taken 
in  the  recent  le^lation  upon  this  subject;  therefore  we  subnrit 
that  limited  liability  in  public  companies,  de  fmeto  affording,  as  it 
does,  more  safeguards  f^m  loss,  both  to  the  contributor  and  to  the 
trader,  is  apubhc  good,  when  compared  with  the  risks  of  loss  con- 
sequent upon  private  trading.      * 

How  gladly  would  traders  hail  any  law  which  would  give  Ihem 
this  same  information  with  respect  to  private  firms  and  personal 
traders !  How  frequently  is  it  the  case  that  recklessness  and  €Ktr»- 
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Ta^ance,  want  of  knowledge  and  rash  judgments,  haye  caused  tiie 
private  trader  to  fail,  and  in  iiia  failnre  to  entail  loss  and  oonie- 
quent  misery  upon  numbers  of  traders,  who,  not  knowing  the 
capital,  the  tradmg  risks,  or  the  stock  of  their  debtor,  have  been 
betrayed  into  a  ruinous  confidence  through  that  yeiy  eztravaganoe 
which  has  caused,  in  great  measure,  the  losses  sustained !  The  only 
legitimate  restrictive  tendency  which  limited  iiabilit]^  has  is  the 
influence  which  the  constant  publicity  of  assets  and  liabilitiea  has  to 
induce  hesitation,  caution,  and  care  in  giving  long  credits.  This,  we 
are  inclined  to  iJiink,  is  a  benefit,  not  an  evil,— the  shorter  the 
credit,  the  better  the  terms  for  the  buyer,  and  the  surer  tiie  profit  to 
the  seller,  small  profits  and  quick  returns  being  more  adyantageous 
to  the  seller;  and  the  same  principle  being  extended  throughoat 
society,  by  any  general  system  of  business,  would  become  so  advan- 
tageous in  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  that  it  must  be  considered 
a  national  benefit.  I£  this  is  the  tendency  of  limited  liability — sad 
we  contend  it  is — then  limited  liability  is  ctdoulated  to  do  more  good 
than  harm  firom  this  point  of  view. 

We  thus  see  that  hmited  liability  economizes  capital ;  it  securei 
the  greatest  amount  of  conmieroial  confidence ;  it  preyenta  "the  risb 
and  losses  of  private  trading ;  it  tends  to  diminish  the  length  of 
credit ;  it  thereby  curtails  the  cost  of  distributing  the  comm<Mities 
forming  a  nation  s  wealth ;  it  secures  the  capital  of  the  wealthy,  and 
supplies  the  poor  with  commodities  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
other  system ;  it  is,  therefore,  productive  of  unmixed  good. 

DSLTI. 


C|^^  ^Mvcjixat 


WILLIAM   PITT. 

We  are  so  imbued  with  the  notion  of  this  being  an  age  of 
progress  and  enlightenment,  as  compared  with  its  predecesson, 
tliat  we  very  frequently  either  altoge^er  dehde  the  attainmeats 
and  performances  of  our  forefathers,  as  being  unworthy  of  ov 
attention ;  or  regard  them  with  such  a  cold,  patronizing  glaynce,  tiist 
our  approval  of  them  is  rather  an  insult  than  an  honour  to  their 
memory.  And  yet  there  are  times  when  this  self-laudation  is  not 
only  ill-timed,  but  unfounded;  when  it  would  contribute  mueh 
more  to  our  present  benefit  if  we  thought  how  little  rather  ^sn 
how  much  we  had  progressed,  and  consioered  that,  while  numing 
more  speedily  than  our  predecessors,  we  may  have  been  running  on 
a  deviation  Ime,  instead  of  in  the  direct  roadway  which  they  wen 
pursuinfj^.  That  this  self-laudation  may  be  as  unfounded  as  ill- 
timed  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  gives  a  moment's  thought  to 
the  matter,  as  affecting  the  domains  of  literature,  religion,  and 
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politics.  In  tliat  of  literature,  we  hear  much  of  the  ability  of  a 
TennysoQ,  a  Wordsworth,  or  a  Moore ;  but,  great  though  it  be,  it 
pales  into  insignificance  when  contrasted  with  the  genius  of  a 
Bhakspere  or  a  Milton  of  some  centuries  ago.  In  finish  of  com- 
position, in  all  that  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  poetry,  the  former 
may  by  some  be  said  to  stand  superior ;  but  in  all  that  makes  finish 
real,  and  renders  grace  and  beauty  solid  and  permanent,  the  latter 
stand  unrivalled  amongst  uninspired  writers.  In  the  religious 
world,  the  writings  of  a  Whately,  a  Boyd,  or  a  Cimiming,  are 
believed  to  be  far  in  advance  of  their  predecessors  in  that  speciid 
field  of  Uterwy  labour;  .nd  yet.  when  infideUty  hM  to  be  over- 
thrown,  doubts  to  be  removed,  and  faith  strengthened,  the  misty 
lucubrations  of  a  long*departed  Butler,  or  a  patriarchal  Bunyan, 
are  not  considered  unworthy  of  being  relied  up^on  successfully  to 
repel  attacks,  and  match  the  full-blown  ingenui^  of  modem  en- 
lightened reasoning.  In  the  political  arena,  a  !Palmerston  or  a 
Derby  is  pointed  out  as  the  beau  idSal  of  a  Prime  Minister ;  and 
men  with  faint  hearts  and  anxious  minds  ask  each  other  the 
question,  "  Where  shall  we  find  successors  for  these  giants  in  state- 
craft when  they  have  been  called  away  from  earth  P"  The  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  still  '*  buoyant,  youthful"  Premier,  with  the 
snows  oC  wellnigh  eighty  winters  encircling  his  brow,  have  been 
recently  triumphantly  recorded,  and  men  of  erudition  and  of 
standing  have  pointea  the  eyes  of  a  rising  generation  to  the  scenes, 
and  proclaimed  them  prodigies  in  nature.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  a  man  of  such  an  age  so  busily  immersed  for 
many  years  in  the  cares  and  troubles  of  statesmanship,  lecturing 
ao  sensibly  and  so  profoundly  to  learned  audiences  in  the  modem 
Athens,  and  practical,  thinking  minds  at  a  Working  Man's  Union. 
Bat  while  not  for  one  moment  detracting  from  the  credit  due  to  the 
noble  viscount  for  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  and  the  buoyancy 
and  elasticity  of  his  energies  and  feelmgs,  we  think  a  greater 
degree  of  well-founded  honour  may  justly  be  paid  to  one  who  was 
born  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  whose  name  heads  our  present 
paper.  Let  us,  then,  while  popular  applause  is  yet  sounding  in  the 
ears  of  the  thousand  and  one  admirers  of  the  power  and  gemus  of  a 
Palmerston,  study  for  a  short  time  the  career  of  another  Premier, 
more  youthful  in  his  appearance,  whose  lot  was  cast  in  not  un- 
troubled waters,  and  who  succeeded  in  accomplishing  works  which 
even  our  veteran  statesman  has.  never  yet  performed. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1759--a  period  of  our  nation's  history 
rendered  memorable  by  victories  gained  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  on  land  and  on  sea,  by  the  army  and  navy  of  Britain, — ^was 
bom  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  William,  second  son  of  William  Pitt, 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
He  had  two  brothers-<-John  the  elder,  and  James  Charles,  the 
yoimger ;  and  two  sisters — Hester  and  Harriet.  Two  years  after 
the  birth  of  William,  his  father  resigned  the  seals  of  office,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  and  training  of  his  family  charge,-*a 
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dub^  in  the  fiuthftil  dncharffe  of  ^ioh  he  found  an  Mm  sad 
jiidicions  coadjutor  in  the  peraon  of  his  wife,  Ladv^  Healer.  Bi 
17f>9  the  famify  went  to  lire  at  Pnrton  Fynaent,  in  domenetaliiTO; 
and  ill  JuIt  oi  the  following  year  the  father  was  recalled  to  ofieiil 
life,  and,  being  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  entered  Ihe  Hoaee  of 
Lordfl.  At  that  time  WilHam,  with  his  elder  brother  and  tw» 
sisters,  were  at  VVeymonth,  under  the  eare  of  a  tutor;  and  we  an 
afforded  an  insight  into  ihe  bait  and  inclination  of  his  mind,  wen 
at  that  early  sta^  of  his  life,  by  the  fact  tliat  when  the  newa  of 
his  father's  eleration  to  the  peerage  was  announced  to  them,  William 
Mid  to  his  tutor,  '*  I  am  glad  I  am  not  the  eldest  son.  I  want  t» 
speak  in  the  Honae  of  Commooe,  like  papa."  From  a  child  of  bat 
scTen  yeaia  of  age,  such  an  obsermtion  would,  in  any  ovent,  havis 
been  somewhat  remarkable ;  but  Tiewed  by  the  light  of  snbaequeut 
history,  ittaippean  ahnost  prophetic  as  regasda  him.  And  the  wish 
thus  «arly  uttered  was  even  then  no  mere  childiiii  prattle,  for  eie 
many  mtmths  had  elapsed  we  find  it  giying  n  shape  to  all  Ihi 
studies  and  training.  Gifted  with  a  mind  ina^nranoeof  hia  brotlMr, 
and  far  in  adraneeof  hia  age,  he  was,  at  eight,  oharMterized,  br  bo 
mean  judge,  as  the  "  cleverest  boy  "  he  had  over  seen ;  and  nt  fou^ 
teen,  fiayley  the  poet,  regarduig  him  as  a  *'woBdnrfal"  lad, 
regretted  that  he  had  not  submitted  to  hia  ovitioiam  an  epie  poem 
he  had  then  begun.  The  year  before,  the  '^  wonderful  jm  had 
lumself  written  a  tragedy  in  fivoiaots,  which  even  a  Maeaoli^  oaudd 
peruse  with  interest,  and  speak  of  in  tevms  of  ooomarative  praisec 

Although  posaeasing  a  delicate  constitution,  woidk  necuBsilalsd 
his  early  education  bong  carried  on  at  home,  under  the  ease  of 
tutors,  William  made  auch  progress  in  hia  atudies,  that  at  fonrtoM 
he  was  considered  -fit  for  college,  and  was  acoovdingly  enteMd  at 
Pembroke  HaB,  Cambridge,  and  placed  under  the  thattgrn  of  the 
Bev.  George  Piettyman.    Here  he  continued  givinff  that  aMentioo 
to  the  study  of  oratory  which  his  own  -tastes  and  &e  judicioua  sid 
and  training  of  hia  fewer  had  led  him  while  at  home  to  moke  waA 
pro^press  in ;  and  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  Qointilian  fbund  in  him 
a  wilHng  and  attentive  auditor.    OUl  health,  however,  soma  obUged 
Mm  to  return  home,  aod  remain  for  nearljr  six  months  imder  te 
care  of  Dr.  Allinj^iam,  who,  witii  the  happiest  reauHs,  prwwibed 
for  his  young  psSeut  earir  hours,  pott  wine»  and  horse  ecereiw. 
In  July,  177^  he  was  enabled  to  retom  tovOambiidge  and  resoae 
his  favourite  studisa ;  and  in  1776  he,  as  the  s<m  of  ^a  peer,  took  Ui 
deg^ree  of  A.M.  without  eammination.    fie  'Nmaiaed  at  college  till 
nearly  twenty*one  yearn  of  age,  devotiaij  nrach  of  his  attenticB  t» 
the  oultimtion  of  the  art  of  puUie  apeidting,  and  leading  oarefUfy 
tbe  productions  of  the  ancient  writBrs,  contrasting  their  argmnetfti, 
obac^ing  their  atylea,  and  making  himself  master  of  their  "S^ranl 
peculiarities,    fie  never  excelled  much  in  (the  art  of  classical  eoai- 
position,  but  few  of  his  time  acquired  a  more>iBtimateteow)edp»'0f 
the  true  genius  of  the  olassicu  authors  then  Tsad  nt  Osaribndge. 
Be  alao  leaned  French,  and  idiliganily  et«died  Adbn  %mm 
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''  Wealth  of  STationfl,"  and  for  himself  aaaijzed  Locke's  "Essay  on 
the  Hnman  UndexBt^din^."  He  earned  his  d^ree  without  under* 
going  any  examination,  it  is  true,  but  we  may  well  believe  that  if 
sueh  had  been  necessary  in  his  case,  he  would  have  proved  himself 
equal  to  its  requirements,  since  his  after  life  shows  us  that  the 
knowledge  he  gained  whUe  in  college  was  of  no  merely  super- 
ficial dumoter.  During  his  residence  at  Cambridge  he  was 
remarkable  for  .regularity  in  conduct^  and  diligent  attendanee  >at 
chapel  exercises. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  William  looked  with  peculiar 
intevest  upon  the  .proceedings  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Hia 
early  predueotion  for  ^rliamentary  life,  and  hia  edueational  training, 
had  made  that  the  oqjeot  of  his  hopes  and  ambition,  and  frequent^ 
he  went  up  to  London  daring  his  collegiate  career  to  attend  impor- 
tant or  interesting  debates  in  the  House.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
(Ap^il  7th«  1778)  he  bad  the  melancholv  gratifioation  of  receiving  in 
his  arms  the  weakened  and  exhauated  frame  of  his  noble  &tner, 
who  that  evening  addressed  the  Lords  for  the  last  time.  It  proved  to 
be  indeed  "  a  sickness  unto  death,"  for  on<the  11th  of  the  following 
month  the  Earl  of  Chatham  died,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  hia 
remains  received  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral,  and  were  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  ^sition  of  chief  mourner  being  filled 
by  William,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  his  elder  broiher 
abroad  at  'the  time.  After  the  sad  .ceramoisy  had  terminated, 
William  returned  to  his  residence,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  hk 
mother  ^relative  to  the  event,  full  of  tenderness,  a£rection,  and 
loving  (^mpathy. 

To  him  it  was  indeed  a  sad  blow.  But  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  aeeond  eon  of  one  who  had  been  himself  a  second  son,  the 
position  of  his  Other's  affairs  and  property  left  him  the  prospect  of 
mit  some. £250  or  £300  a^ear  with  wnich  to  maintain  himself  after 
attaining  his  majority.  lor  the  son  of  a  peer,  that  income  promised 
but  a  decent  beggary,  and  therefore  as  a  means  of  living,  and  no 
doubt  to  some  extent  as  a  stepping-stone  to  parliamentary  life 
eventually,  William  had  selected  for  himself  the  profession  of  the 
bar,  and  now  it  became  desirable  for  him  to  secure  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  which  to  pursue  his  legal  studies.  Suitable  ones 
ofSewed,  but  a  sum  of  £1,100  was  required  to  effect  their  purchase ; 
and  William  wrote  along  letter  to  his  metber  about  them,  stating 
the  advantages  which  their  possession  would  confer  upon  him,  but 
frankly  statmg  that  "  the  whole  expense  of  these  will  be  £1,100, 
which. seems  to  me  a  frightful  sum!"  The  terms  .proposed  were 
not  beycmd  the  value  of  the  premises,  but  the  price  so  far  exceeded 
the  resources  of  the  youth,  that  its  amount  almost  terrified  him. 
But  a  friend  was  found  to  advance  the  money,  the  chambers  were 
seoured,  and  as  a  student  William  Pitt  at  (moe  began  to  attend 
terms  in  the  Inn. 

Parliament  still  held  his  mind  entranced  though,  ffor  frequently 
he  was  to  be  met  with  in  either  House  during  the  session.    To 
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Fox  he  was  introduced  one  evening,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  throne  in 
the  Lords,  and  it  is  said  that  the  eminent  statesman  was  parttca- 
larly  straok  with  the  shrewd  remarks  of  his  young  friend.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  to  find  that,  in  July, 
1779,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  Pitt,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
broached  his  deaire  to  secure  his  return  at  the  next  election ;  but 
we  may  well  be  surprised  when  we  learn  that  the  constituency  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  eyes  was  no  less  important  a  one  than  Cam* 
bridge  Uniyersity !  With  the  events  of  nis  after  life  before  us, 
however,  we  cannot  but  admit  this  desire  to  have  been  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man.  His  attendance  at  the  House  made  him 
the  witness  of  some  scenes  which  appeared  to  him  then  curious,  but 
to  which  we  are  in  this  day  rather  accustomed.  Thus,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  March,  1780,  he  speaks  of  having  witnessed  a  matter 
which  "he  had  never  seen  before,  namely,  a  majority  agcdnti  a 
minister  **  The  occasion  was  on  a  motion  m  reference  to  a  bill  of 
Mr.  Burke's  for  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
majority  which  elicited  such  marked  notice  from  Pitt  waa  just 
eight.  It  was  a  fate  to  which  he  was  destined  to  become  wdl 
accustomed  ere  he  himself  passed  away,  strange  and  unuaoal  as  it 
then  appeared  in  his  eyes. 

Formally  called  to  the  bar  on  the  12th  of  June,  1780,  he  in  the 
following  August  went  the  Western  circuit  without  reoeivxng  a 
single  brief.  On  the  1st  of  September  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
Addresses  to  independent  electors,  from  trembling  M.P.S,  and 
expectant,  would-be  M.P.S,  resounded  all  over  the  country;  and 
among  the  earliest  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  representmon  of 
Cambridge  University  was  found  William  Pitt.  Thus  did  he  shov 
the  sincerity  of  the  desire  expressed  in  reference  to  the  subject  m 
his  letter  during  the  previous  year.  Success  did  not  attend  his 
electioneering  efforts  though,  for  the  dose  of  the  struggle  showed 
his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll;  and  rejected,  tiioogh  not 
disheartened,  he  returned  to  his  chambers,  and  worked  at  any  l^al 
business  that  fell  in  his  way.  From  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Untland  he  was,  on  the  following  November,  returned  as  member 
for  Appleby,  then  one  of  the  close  boroughs ;  and  on  the  23rd  ci 
January,  1781,  took  his  seat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  that 
place.  Lord  North  was  then  Prime  Minister,  and  Pitt  joined  the 
ranks  of  his  father's  small  band  of  followers,  then  in  opposition, 
under  the  leadership  of  Melbume,  Townsend,  Dunning,  and  Barr^ 

Were  we  able  to  dismiss  Pitt  the  politician  as  speedily  9a  we 
have  done  Pitt  the  student,  our  task  would  be  now  wdlnigh 
terminated,  for  as  a  statesman  he  appears  before  us  up  to  the  latot 
moment  of  his  life.  But  here,  in  truth,  the  task  of  the  biographer 
of  Pitt  really  begins ;  and  though  it  would  be  impoesible,  in  the 
limits  at  our  disposal  in  this  Ma|i^azine,  to  give  anything  VUkt  eren 
a  chronological  record  of  his  parhamentary  efforts,  we  may  be  aUe 
to  present  at  least  such  a  panoramic  view  of  the  leading  features  of 
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hiB  after  career  aa  will  enable  us  from  his  history  to  dedace  lessons 
for  our  own  guidance  and  profit. 

One  of  the  earliest  friendships  which  Pitt  formed  in  parliamentary 
life  was  with  the  celebrated  William  Wilberforce,  who  in  1780  had 
been  elected  as  member  for  Hull.  Tbey  became  intimate  com- 
panions, and  were  together  for  a  short  time  subjected  to  the 
fascinating  influence  of  the  gambling-table,  then  much  the  fashion 
in  London  club  life.  Fortunately,  after  a  short  time  both  proved 
superior  to  the  temptation,  and  for  ever  abandoned  a  pursuit  at 
once  so  ruinous  and  discreditable.  Their  lives  were  destined  to  be 
spent  on  more  lasting  works  than  have  ever  been  raised  in  the 
gambling  halls  of  fashionable  society. 

The  friends  of  Pitt,  and  those  even  unacquainted  personally  with 
him,  but  who  had  known  his  father,  looked  forward  with  much  of 
expectation  to  his  maiden  speech  in  Parliament,  anticipating  that 
it  would  be  a  great  success ;  and  as  it  turned  out,  they  were  not 
disappointed.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1781,  Burke  introduced  a 
measure  upon  Economical  Beform.  Kather  unexpectedly,  Pitt 
was  called  upon  to  speak,  but  nevertheless,  after  the  first  blush  of 
diffidence  had  passed  away,  he  addressed  the  House  in  support  of 
the  bill,  making  a  speech  which  received  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
veterans  Fox  and  Burke,  and  drew  from  the  Prime  Minister 
expressions  of  |>rai8e.  Besides  having  thus  satisfied  the  expec- 
tations of  his  friends,  he  appears  on  tnis  oooasion  to  have  satisfied 
himself;  for  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  the  following  day,  he 
said  "he  had  ever^  reason  to  be  happy  beyond  measure  at  the 
reception  he  met  with."  He  did  not  degenerate,  however,  into  a 
mere  speaker,  nor  did  he  rashly  hazard  the  loss  of  the  laurels  thus 
so  early  won,  for  three  months  elapsed  ere  he  again  addressed 
the  House;  and  then,  although  Fox  had  priority  over  him,  he 
ipracefully  gave  way  to  the  youthful  member  for  Appleby,  who  ably 
but  ineffectually  argued  against  the  appointment  or  commissioners 
of  public  accounts,  on  the  constitutional  principle  that  the  duty 
which  the  House  itself  had  been  entrasted  with  tne  performance  of 
should  not  be  delegated  to  any  other  body.  A  few  days  after,  some 
reflections  cast  by  a  speaker,  upon  the  American  policy  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  brought  William  upon  his  legs  again,  and  elicited  from 
him  the  emphatic  declaration  that  the  war  waged  against  America 
was  "  a  most  accursed,  wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  unnatural,  unjust, 
and  diabolical  war," — language  sufficiently  plain,  at  all  events,  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  his  auditors  or  his  sovereign  misunder- 
standing his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

During  the  following  parliamentary  recess,  Pitt  went  the  Western 
circuit,  and  discharged  the  little  amount  of  business  entrusted  to 
him  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself.  As  mi^ht  be  expected, 
however,  it  was  not  of  a  character  to  afford  him  much  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself;  and  we  are  left  to  speculate 
upon  what  figure  he  would  have  made  in  after  years  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  since  this  was  the  last  occasion  upon  which  he 
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ever  wacttBed  at  ihe  bar;  The  anna  wliioh  in  ehildhoodhe  had 
himBelf  selected  was  henceforward  to  beeome  hiB<dmlyplat^nxi«  and 
in  parliamentaiy  history  alone  moat  we  seek  to  gain  an  aoqnaantnce 
with  his  afber  life. 

The  House  asBembled  again  in  November,  and*.  Bitt  spoke  eaily 
in  the  season,  being  received  with  "  dranders  of  applanae/'  In  a 
debate  on  the  anny  estimates  he  again  spoke,  displaying  an  aptitade 
for  statistical  knowledge  rarely  oosenred  in.  one  so  yonan^  and  a 
degree  of  loeical  ability  which  even  Horace  Walpoie  csUed  *'  amas- 
ing."  In  tne  following  Janxiary,  Fox  moved  a*  vote*  of  oensme 
upon  a  member  of  the  Government,  and.  Pitt,,  in  sappotting  tiis 
vote,  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which,  as  fdOfbrding  a  key-note 
to  his  own  entire  political  career,  dese^7B  to  be  qnoted.  "  I  eopport 
the  motion,"  he  said,/'ftrom  motives  of  a  pm)lio  chaoractcr,  sad 
firom  these  motives  only.  I  am  too  yomig  to  be  sapposed  ospabls 
of  entertaining  any  personal  enmity  again^.  the  noble  Sari  [Saod* 
wioh],  and  I  trust  that  when  I  riiall  be  less  young  it  will  appear  I 
have  early  determined,  in  the  moat  solemn  manner,  never  to  alloir 
any  private  and  personal  conraderation  whatever  to  influenee  my 
pabho  conduct  at  any  one  moment  of  my  life." 

In  March,  1782,  tne  ministry  of  Lora  If orth  was  tottering;  tiis 
resignation  of  the  Premier  was  momentarilyeaBpeetad ;.  and  riU,  in 
the  coarse  of  some  observations  in  the  fionse^.  said  *'he  never 
would  aoeept  a  fmbordtnate  situation  in  any  new  administration." 
l^is^wsB  rather  a  strange  announcement  mna  asirtsling  not  yet 
twenty -three  years  of  age,  and*  scarcely' fourteen*  monoia  a  memMt^ 
Had  he  then  died  we  should,  doubtless^  have  regarded'  it  as  tks 
height  of  presumption,  in  one  so  young  and-  inezperiesieed,.  to 
anticipate  getting  even  a  subordinate  situation ;  but  after  erents 
reveal  this  i«mark  in  a  different  light  befbra  ua^  and  we  now  view 
it  as  arising  from  the  ooosoiousneas'  of  his  own  powers,  and  hii 
IMing  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Opportunitiea  were  soon  afforded 
him>  of  showing  the  sincerity  of  his.declaratioB ;  and  bia  refossi  of 
several  posts — one  the  Yice-Treasumship  of  Imland,  wi^i  £&,C60 
a  year — because  they  had  not  attaehed  to  them  a  aeab  in  the  Gafaiiist, 
proved  the  reality  of  his  detennination. 

In  the  following  May,  Pitt,  as  a  private  ramnber,  introduced  tbs 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Beform  in  an  able  speeeh*  anddwelt  wiik 
much  force  upon  the  corrupt  inflbenee  of  the  Grown,  wfaidi  1m 
said  "  had  grown  up  with  our  growtii,  and  strei^gthened' with  on 
strength,  but  which,  unhappily,  had  not  diminished  with  our  diDn> 
nution,  nor  decayed  with  oar  decay."  And  although  he  himsslf 
represented  a  **  close"  borough,  a  large  portion  of  his  reaimke'eat 
directed  against  the  existence  of  sucn  places  at*  alL  Thus  did  lis 
show  that  he  wished  to  jpraaiue  as  well  as  speak  xefocrn,  and  tint 
even  tbo  preservation  oi'  his  own  seat  would  not  deter  him  fin* 
orying  down  what  he  considered  a  public  abuse.  Histmotum,  bow* 
ever,  like  those  of  many  other  able  and'sinoere  menaince^hiadaj,  wsi 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty ;  and  a  similar  fiiUe  befell  snotbff 
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movd  of  hie  ia  the  following  Jane,  agaimt  bribery  at  elections^ 
Enlightened  as  the  present  age  is,  we  have  nob  yet  got  rid  of  this 
pair  of  erilsf  which  Pitt,  so  many  dozen  years  ago.  proolaimod 

r'nst.  The  extent  of  the  eyil  may  hare  indeed-  been  lessened,  but 
germ  remains  in  our  representative  system  still. 
Bat  the  time  had  come  in  which  Pitt  waa  to  giro  up  the  position 
of  a  mere  private  member,  and  become  a  leader  in  the  State.  On 
the  lat  of  July,  Lord  Bockingham,  who  had  suooeeded  Lord  I^orth 
aa  minister,  died,  and  the  seals  of  office  were  transferred  to  Lord 
Shelbume,  who  at  once  appointed  William  Pitt  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This  waa  indeed  a  respon* 
sible  and  honoured  position  for  any  man  to  occupy,  but,  of  course, 
mnoh-  more  so  for  a  man  who  had  only  iust  attained  his  twenty- 
third  year.  To  the  new  chancellor  waa  allotted  a  secretary,  whoee 
duties  appear  to  have  been  not  of  the  most  arduous  kind,  sinee 
from  a  letter  from  Pitt  to  Lady  Hester,  his  mother,  we  learn  they 
entirely  oonaisted  in  "  receiving  £400  a  year."  With  what  feelings 
of  x^ret  muat  the  pieaent  secretaries  of  Chaoeellora  of  the  fix« 
chequer  look  back  upon  the  palmy  days  of  Pitt,  when  their  position 
waa  such  an  agreeable  sineoure!  But  for  Pitt  himself  no  saoh 
eaar  task  open^  out.  Brom  the  start  of  the  new  administration, 
ita  head  and  members  did  not  appear  to  pull  well  together  on  any 
of  the  leading  topics  of  the  times.  TJnon  the  question  of  the  rpoog* 
nition  of  American  independence,  Shelbume  held,  and  expreisad  one 
opinion  in  the  Lords,  Pitt  entertained  and  enunciated  another  in 
the  Commons.  The  former,  on  the  6tb  of  December,  referred  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  that  independence  b^  England  as  "contingent  ;*' 
the  latter,  the  same  day,  characterized  it  as  "  positive  and  final;*' 
and  this  difference  of  opinion  became  the  more  apparent,  since, 
although  necessarily  second,  Pitt  was,  in  fact,  the  leader  of  the 
Government  in  the  Commons.  The  administration  was  weak,  and 
Pitt  was  deputed  to  induce  Fox  to  lend  it  his  aid. and  support  in  an 
official  position.  The  two  met  about  the  matter  on  tne  llth  of 
February,  1783,  but  without  succeti^,  and  they  never  again  were  in  a 
private  room  together :  the  remainder  of  their  livea  was  destined  to 
DO  a  time  of  unremitting  hostility  in  political  matters.  But  three 
daya  after.  Fox  united  with  I^orth  to  overthrow  the  Gk)vemment. 
On  ihe  17th  the  address  was  rejected  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
of.  sixteen.  On  the  21st  the  opposition  moved  further  resolutions ; 
in  VB^y  to  which  Pitt  spoke  long  and  ably,  stigmatising  the  recent 
ocnnbmation  of  the  Fox  and  North  parties  as  "an  unnatur»i 
eoalition/'  Another^ majority  against  ministers— that  event  which 
atmok  the  youthful  attendant  at  debates  but  a  few  years  before  as 
iDcataK>rdinary~^led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelbame,  and  the 
ofibring  of  the  peat  of  Prime  Minister  of  England  to  William  Pitt. 
After  a  day  orrtwo  given  to  consideration,  tha  splendid  offbr  was 
BBapeotfally  deotined  by  the  youthful  commoner,  who  was  himself 
winoat  a  fortune,  or  even  a  competency  to  support  him,  A^in  in 
the  following  month  waa  the  ower  repeated,  by  the  King  himself. 
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but  again  firmly  but  respectftilly  deolined,  becaiue,  "  in  point  of 
honour,  and  of  his  own  feelings,  he  oould  not  accept  the  post, 
trusting  to  the  hope  that  Lord  North  would  supnortp  or  even  not 
oppose,  as  he  might  from  time  to  time  be  influenoea."  On  the  31st 
of  March  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  named  Premier,  with  Fox  and 
North  as  joint  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Pitt  resigned  the  chancel- 
lorship, refusing  to  retain  his  ofBice,  or  haye  anythiog  to  do  with 
the  "unnatural  coalition"  partj.  Aa  aprirate  member,  he  again 
ably  but  i^ain  unsuccessfully  introduced  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Seform,  but  the  time  was  not  then  arriyed  for  that  great  stride  in 
legislation,  and  his  brilliant  speeches  produced  but  a  majority  of 
l£i  against  him. 

In  September,  1783,  Pitt  accom]>anied  William  Wilberforce  on  a 
short  tnp  to  France,  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  eyer  yisited  any 
part  of  tne  Continent ;  and,  returning  home  in  October,  determined 
to  return  to  the  bar,  if  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  then  Goyem- 
ment  appeared  probable.  About  this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  m  which  we  are  afforded  a  little  insight  into  the  moralitr 
of  the  Post  Office  department  of  that  day,  too  curious  to  be  passed 
oyer :— "  I  am  afraid,  he  writes,  "  it  will  not  be  easy  for  me  by  the 
post  to  be  anything  else  than  a  fashionable  correspondent ;  for  I 
belieye  the  fathion  which  prey  ails,  of  opening  almost  every  letter  that 
is  sent,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  write  anything  worth  reading." 
Like  the  master  of  a  boarding  school,  or  the  superioress  of  a  con- 
yent,  or  the  goyemor  of  a  conyict  dep6t,  the  authorities  appear  to 
haye  kindly  exercised  a  paternal  superrision  oyer  the  priyate  (?) 
correspondence  of  the  people,  and  no  doubt  remoyed  beyond  the 
reach  of  harm  anything  which  ran  counter  to  their  own  raneies  (^ 
what  was  right  and  wrong ;  and  stiU-~ 

'*  None  toil  so  hmrd,  jet  toil  bo  much  in  Tain, 
As  they  who  farnish  priioos  for  the  mind; 
They  fasten  link  to  link,  and  strive  to  gnap 
In  their  weak  fetters  the  impalpahle. 
Tbonf^h  dongeonM  in  the  central  adansant, 
Thought  woald  itill  war  majestic.''    .    .    • 

Borke's  bill  for  the  Goyemment  of  India — desiffned  for  the  men 
purpose  of  bestowing  upon  his  l^i^  power  and  influence  for  a 
number  of  years  independent  of  JPar&ament  or  the  Crown— only 
challenged  and  receiyed  opposition  in  the  House.  Pitt  adyocated 
its  rejection,  but  without  ayail ;  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  large 
majority,  and  oiUy  escaped  becoming  law  by  the  personal  in« 
terference  of  the  !l^ng  himself  with  the  yotes  of  the  Lords.  Hap- 
pily, we  haye  not'now  presented  to  us  tiie  spectacle  of  a  monaidi 
enaeayouring  to  upset  the  measures  of  his  own  ministers,  bat  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  it  was  no  unusual  oooarrence.  The 
ministers,  to  be  "  quits"  with  his  Majesty,  got  a  nominee  of  their 
own  to  propose  resolations  denouncing  ana  reporting  of  the  King's 
opinion  so  as  to  influence  Totes,  as  a  crime  and  autdameftnouv  * 
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breach  of  the  fondamental  principles  of  Parliament,  and  BubrersiTe 
of  the  constitution."  Pitt  opposed  this  resolution  as  unnecessary, 
frivolous,  and  ill-timed,  but  it  was  passed  by  a  large  majority, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  ministry  were,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
dismissed  from  office,  and  on  the  19th  the  premiership  was  again 
offered  to  Pitt.  This  time  he  accepted  the  post,  and  wnen  the  fact 
was  announced  in  the  House  on  moving  for  a  new  writ  for  Appleby, 
it  was  received,  we  are  told,  "  with  loud  laughter ;"  so  riaioulous 
did  it  appear  to  the  veteran  place-holders  of  the  day  to  have 
a  stripling  of  between  four  and  five-and-twenty  appointed  to  such 
an  important  position.  Subsequent  events,  however,  showed  them 
how  ill-timed  was  their  ridicule. 

Important,  indeed,  was  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  elevated, 
and  arduous  was  the  labour  which  the  retention  of  that  position 
necessitated.  The  time  was  a  critical  one,  and  required  a  degree  of 
firmness  on  the  part  of  him  who  would  in  safety  battle  through 
it ;  the  circumstances  demanded  a  vigorous  intellect  and  able  mind 
at  the  helm  of  the  state.  In  the  midst  of  difficulties  the  most 
gigantic, — ^with  an  opposition  against  him  under  the  leadership 
of  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  North, — with  finances  unsettled,  and 
foreign  relations  demanding  prompt  arrangement,  the  new  minister 
commenced  his  Downing  Street  career.  His  first  measure — a  bill 
regulating  the  government  of  India  on  a  basis  free  from  the 
objections  of  Burke's  measure — was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
eight,  and  immediately  loud  demands  were  made  on  Pitt  to  state 
i£e  course  he  intended  now  to  pursue  with  regard  to  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  House.  In  the  face  of  taunts  the  most  bitter, 
the  jouthful  minister  retained  his  self-possession  and  his  seat, 
declming  to  pledge  himself  in  any  way.  Itemonstranoes  about  his 
conduct,  anticipated  or  actual,  were  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ; 
but  the  King  sustained  his  minister,  and  Parliament  was  adjourned 
till  after  Chnstmas,  to  be  dissolved  afler  a  short  sitting,  extending 
into  March.  Pitt  was  proposed  for  London  and  several  other 
places  at  the  ensuing  elections,  but  he  declined  to  stand  even  for 
Mih,  which  his  father  had  represented.  His  eye  was  still  fixed  on 
another  constituency,  his  first  political  love,  which  had  already 
rejected  him  in  1780.  Now,  however,  he  appeared  before  the 
electors  there,  not  as  a  mere  briefless,  almost  nameless,  barrister, 
and  in  1784  was  returned  Member  by  a  triumphant  majority,  and 
as  such  took  his  seat  in  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  18th 
of  May  following.  Thus  were  his  three  wishes  ("  I  wish  to  speak 
in  the  House  of  Commons  like  papa ;"  "  I  never  will  accept  a  sub- 
ordinate situation  in  any  new  adnunistration;"  and  "  I  wisn  I  could 
secure  my  return  for  Cambridge")  all  fully  realized  while  yet  he 
was  but  a  youth,  for  when*Parliament  opened,  he  wanted  a  week  of 
being  twenty-five  years  old . 

{Ihbe  concluded  in  our  next.) 


1863. 
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ON  SUPEEFICIAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  may  seem  somewkat  presamptaons  in  me,  in  the  face  of  so 
nepeetable  an  authKHrity  as  that  wmoh  deelares 

"  A  UUh  karaiog  ii  a  diDgtnmt  thlag,** 

to  take  npon  myself  Uie  defence  of  superficial  knowledge.  Tet,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  against  tma  kind  ef 
learning,  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  another  side  to  the  pactme, 
and  that  mmAk  may  be  said  in  favonr  of  it.  If  the  great  diatinetian 
betireen  man*— immortal  man--«nd  the  bessts  that  perish,  is  the 
possession  of  intellectnal  faculties,  it  beoomei  him  to  make  what  use 
ne  ean  of  them,  and  to  exercise  them  to  ike  end  for  which  Ihej 
were  g[iren.  As,  however,  all  are  not  gifted  with  equal  ability, 
and,  with  most,  development  being  a  work  of  time,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  there  are,  and  erer  will  be,  innumeraUe  thmfp 
of  which  he  must  necessarily  remain  ignorant,  the  shortness  of  his 
life  precluding  the  pursuit  of  many  things  to  perfection,  lliis  is 
more  espedally  true  with  regard  to  that  luge  clam  of  perso&s  whose 
education,  self-directed,  only  as  it  were  ocmimences  after  they  ue 
launched  on  the  world.  With  these,  the  want  of  knowledge  is  often 
severely  Mi;  they  realize  only  too  painlnlly  "that  the  aonl  be 
without  knowledge  is  not  good,  and  they  sre  ofttisMS  tempted  to 
repine  at  the  lot  whioh  has  excluded  them  from  the  race,  whoM  cad 
is  not  so  much  riches  and  fame  as  the  satisfying  of  tiie  soul. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  being  thus  preruent  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  his  peculiar  circumstances  being  known,  the  limited  tisse 
at  his  command  for  intellectual  culture  being  taken  into  consideni- 
tion  (for,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  chiefly  in  tiioee-who  lire  hj  the 
labour  of  their  hands  that  I  am  attemptmg,  not  only  to  exouse^  bat 
to  justify  superficial  knowledse),  he  has  scarcely  time  for  the  ths- 
;rough  pursuit  of  even  one  subject,  yet  it  becomes  neoessaiy  to  him 
-io  know  msny  things,  without  being  able  to  give  the  "  why'*  sad 
*'  because."  To  meet  this  re(]^uirement,  we  have  our  eyolopvdiss, 
abridgments,  popular  introductions,  hand-books,  treaauiies,  multam- 
in*psrvos,  and  the  hundred-andpone  forms  adapted  fbr  this  purpose. 
A  reeent  writer  remarics :  "  There  is  no  want  of  desire  on  the  psrt 
of  many  persons  in  the  present  day  to  arrive  at  the  results  of  sdf- 
eultore ;  bat  there  is  a  great  aversion  to  paying  the  inevitable  price 
for  it— ^hard  work.  We  may  not  believe  m  a  royal  road  to  leanuBf , 
but  we  seem  to  believe  very  firmly  in  a  '  popular '  one.  In  edues- 
-tion,  we  invent  labour-saving  processes,  seek  short  outa  to  seienee, 
■learn  Trench  or  Latin  in  twelve  lessoM«  or  without  «  maater,  aad 
ehemntry  by  'listening  to  a  short  course  of  leetnrsa  enlivened  hj 
oxperimants,  imafmiing  we  are  bein^  educated,  whan  we  sae  ooly 
bemg  amused."  This  is  true ;  but  is  it  therefore  an  evil  F  Yei, 
in  part  it  is ;  but  ibe^ writer  admits,  what  it  i$  my  desire  to  prore, 
"  tnat  a  little  is  better  than  none  at  all." 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  seem  wholly  incapable  of  steady  pur- 
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suit  in  any  one  tiling ;  like  the  bee,  they  buzz  from  flower  to  floirer, 
sipptog  the  surface  sweet,  but  knowing  little  and  oaring  less  about 
its  formation,  the  wJiy  a  thing  is  this  rather  than  that,  oontent  with 
the  liUle  they  have  gainecU  rather  than  fmsh  farther  to  see.  what 
they  might  haye.  Let  it,  however,  before  I  go  tother,  be  dis- 
tinctly undentood  that  I  by  no  means  reoommend  the  beiag  satis* 
fied  with  superficial  knowledge.  No  one  ean  truly  judge  of  his 
£^k>w's  capabilities ;  it  should  nevertheless  be  deeply  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  all,  that  an  acconnt  will  be  required  at  their  hands 
of  Uie  use  or  abase  of  their  Grodrgiven  intellect.  It  is  n  question  to 
be  considered  quite  apart  from  any  immediate  reference  to  our 
fellows;  it  concerns. emphatically  ourselves,  and  how  to  answer  it 
well  should  be  our  continued  and  earnest  desire.  To  return  to 
those  who  are  most  to  be  charged'  with  superficial  knowledge,  we 
shall  not  find  any  parallel  dass  in  previous  generations ;  there  we 
find  two  classes,  totally  distinct — tne  learned  and  the  unlearned ; 
no  medium  class  to  hold  the  balance  between  them ;  the  latter 
completely  at  the  mere^  of  the  former,  which  vet  would  have  been 
of  little  consequence,  if  they  had  acted  with  truth  and  equity, 
instead  of,  as  was  most  frequently  the  case,  with  injustioe  and 
oppression.  The  "  march  of  intellect,"  which  has  been  so  much 
decried,  was  the  means  by  which,  with  slow  though  sure  strides, 
Man  vindicated  his  right  to  be  equal  with  his  fellows.  If,  in 
process  of  time,  he  relaxed  his  vigour  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the 
fault  was  in  the  man,  not  in  the  system ;  but  when  afterwards  it 
was  presented  to  him  in  such  multifarious  forms,  what  wonder  if 
lie  almost  despaired  of  ever  becoming  acquainted  with  even  the 
very  rudiments  P  Hiat  it  might  not  be  altogether  lost,  nay,  that 
it  might  rather  more  rapidly  advance,  sections  of  men  have  been 
told  off,  as  it  were,  giant  intellects,  each  to  take  some  one  particu- 
lar branch  of  learning  under  his  immediate  care ;  and  are  the  lower 
intellects — the  drones  of  the  world's  hive — to  be  blamed,  if  they 
desire  the  reports  of  what  has  been  done  by  each  section  from  time 
to  time  P  Is  it  not  rather  evidence  of  a  living  interest  in  what  is 
gMng  on  P  If  one  pigmy  intellect  shall  abuse  his  privilege,  and 
pretend  to  that  he  has  not,  shall  we  brand  the  whole  as  pretenders 
to  knowledge  P  raUier  are  they  to  be  praised  for  seeking'  to  know 
what  they  can  of  those  things  which  m  their  entirety  are  beyond 
their  reach.  Partial  knowledge  may  lead  to  a  desire  to  know 
more ;  blind  ignorance  never.  A  true  man  will  do  all  in  his  power ; 
obstacles  in  his  way  are  tbere  only  to  be  overcome ;  if  he  fall  short 
of  his  aspirations,  judge  him  gently: 

"  Whit't  diD«  ye  psril  j  WKf  ««nfiits, 
Bat  kaow  iiot.wbst's  rssiiMf 

and  if  his  knowledge  is  not  very  deep,  peihans  '*  he  haih  dona  tidiat 
he  could."  There  is,  however,  no  ezouse  to  be  made  for  those  irho, 
haying  time  at  their  oommand,  waste  in  frivokns  pmauito  that 
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which  oaght  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  mankind.  All  cannot  be 
leaden ;  all  have  not  gigantic  intellects ;  but  the  advancement  of 
nations  ia  not  by  the  few,  but  by  the  mass ;  all  mnat  work  for  the 
common  ^ood ;  and  although  the  influence  which  each  pooseoiee  u 
not  seen,  it  may,  nay,  must  oe  felt.  Having  an  interest  awakened, 
let  us  not  be  content  with  superflciality,  but,  progressing  onwards, 
each  in  his  own  sphere  elevating  his  fellows,  encouraging  one 
another  in  the  pursuit  of  those  great  and  glorious  troths  lor  which 
great  and  good  men  have  suffered  and  died,  bequeathmg  to  us  a 
rich  inheritance,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  iSke  away. 
And  though  Sydney  Smith  might  sav  it  was  oetter  to  know  one 
thing  perfectly  than  a  little  of  everything,  and  nothing  well,  while 
ajgreeing  with  him  in  the  sentiment,  I  would  add.  Better  know  a 
little  of  everything  than  nothing  at  all ;  and  having  learned  a  little, 
let  us  gird  ourselves  for  further  conquest : 

**  Let  OS,  then,  be  ap  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
StiU  achieYing"— 

carrying  our  standard,  upon  which  shall  shine  forth  the  glorioiis 
'*  Excebior."  SousBise. 


®!&je  §ljebfiefajer. 


SkakesperB*s  Some  at  New  Place,  SircUford-upon^Avon. 
By  J.  C.  M.  Bellsw.    London :  Virtue  Brothers  and  Co. 

In  the  pages  of  the  British  Controversialist,  the  first  thorough 
and  well-planned  attempt  to  apply  the  inductive  logic  to  the  life  of 
Shakspere  was  made.  The  mass  of  facts  arranged  in  the  series  of 
articles  referred  to,  which  were  issued  in  the  fatter  part  of  18G0, 
and  republished  in  an  extended  and  improved  form  early  in  the 
following  year,  has  put  the  interpretation  of  the  biography  of 
Shakspere  upon  a  new  stand-point.  Any  current  of  speculatioa 
must  now  flow  along  the  channels  of  these  facts,  and  bring  tfaein 
each  and  all  into  harmony  and  consistency.  The  ensuing  year  will 
add,  in  idl  likelihood,  largely  to  Shakspere  biography,  and  oar 
readers  would  do  well  to  watch  the  new  tendency  given,  though 
unacknowledged,  to  Shaksperian  literature  by  these  seven  papers 
and  by  this  small  book.  Tne  articulation  of  facta  there  introduced 
has  shown  that  smaU  items  formally  and  intelligently  ooUoeated 
form  a  charm  against  misleading  theories,  and  supply  confirmatios 
strong  of  any  ludicious  interpretation. 

We  do  not  imow  how  far  these  papers  may  have  been  inflnencive 
on  the  mind  of  the  elocutionary  divine  who  has  written  this  bulky 
and  handsome  book  about  Shakspere's  home  and  the  sunoiuidiDgs 
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of  hiB  life  at  Stratford-npon-ATon — a  book  which  helps  to  dispel  a 
little,  though  rerj  little,  of  the  darkness  which  has  hung  over  the 
home-lot  of  the  bard ;  nor  do  we  dream  of  affiliating  the  thonsht 
from  which  it  resulted  to  opr  pages,  though  we  think  we  are  justified 
in  pointing  out  its  distinct  following  up  of  tendencies  inaugurated 
in  them. 

The  genuine  Shakspere  facts  which  it  supplies  are  of  the  very 
slenderest,  but  yet  they  are  not  destitute  of  mterest.  The  style  is 
exceedingly  loose,  unequal,  and  repetitiye.  It  is  rather  a  repertory 
of  notices  of  things  about,  arouna,  and  related  to  Shakspere,  than 
of  closely-knit  notes  of  the  man  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,"  or  of 
his  fireside  doings,  endurings,  and  environments.  There  are  good 
things,  too,  said  in  the  book,  and  there  are  occasional  probabifities 
suggested,  though,  on  the  whole,  Shaksperian  literature  is  but  little 
enriched  by  its  production. 

Our  notice  shall  consist  more,  however,  of  an  outline  of  its  actual 
contents  than  of  an  appraisal  of  its  actual  value  or  a  critical  investiga- 
tion of  its  style,  plan,  and  purport,  for  so  shall  we  most  usefmly 
occupy  our  space. 

Of  the  dramatist's  name  he  writes,— 

'*  Am  Sbakespere'B  name  has  been  spelt  by  so  manj  different  people  in  so  mtny 
diffsrent  ways,  I  maj  remark  that  the  orthography  I  ha^e  adopted  is  that  of  the 
Grant  of  Anna  in  Heralds*  College,  1596,  beliertng  as  I  do  that  the  spelling  in 
that  doenment  was  dictated  by  Shakespere  to  Dethiok." 

From  pages  16  to  26  there  are  given  twenty  statements  of  facts 
regarding  New  Place,  tracing  its  history  from  cUnmi  1490,  when  it 
was  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  the  most  distinctly  Shaksperian 
of  which  are  the  following,  viz. : — 

"  William  Shakespere  purchased  from  the  Underhill  family  for  £60  New  Place, 
consisting  of  one  messnage,  two  barns,  and  two  gardens,  with  their  appurtenanees, 
during  the  Easter  term  of  1597,  in  the  39th  year  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
year  ajfter  his  only  son  Hamnet  had  died.  By  him  it  was  repaired,  renovated,  and 
fitted  np  for  his  permanent  residence." 

**  March,  1616,  Shakespere  made  his  will,  leaving  it  to  his  danghter,  Mrs.  Hall, 
for  life;  after  her,  to  her  danghter.    The  month  following,  April  28, 1616,  his* 
reputed  birthday,  he  died  in  this  honse,  and  was  buried  two  days  later,  on  the 
25th,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age,*  p.  17. 

The  pedigree  of  Willism  Shakspere,  facing  p.  38,  is  highly  raluable 
for  reference ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  in  this  connection  of  those 
of  the  Cloptons,  Underbills,  &c.  From  a  surrey  of  1590,  Mr. 
Bellew  proves  that  Shakspere  did  not  rename  the  house  after  his 
-purchue.  It  is  as  follows : — "  Yillielmus  Underbill  gen.  tenet  libere 
quendam  domum  vocatam  the  Newe  Place  cum  pertinentiis  per 
reddit.  per  annum  zij^  sect,  cur."  To  this  quotation  we  may  add 
the  following  extract : — 

"  It  is  Tsin  at  this  remote  date  to  speculate  upon  the  oausee  which  led  to 
Shakespere*s  purchase  of  New  Place.  Certainly  there  was  no  necessity  for  William 
Underbill  to  sell  any  portion  of  his  property.    On  the  oontraiy,  we  have  tiw  beet 
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proof  thftt  hi  hU  the  doiin  and  «bi]i^  to  ineteMe  hig  laadad  oitatt;  and  wcai 
ostimato  its  valne  when  we  recall  the  ^t  before  stated,  that  his  eoo.  Sir  Hareohis 
daring  the  Civil  War^  was  glad  to  compoond  for  it  bj  psying  down  £1,177. 
There  is  one  fsct  concerning  the  sale  of  New  Place  which  is  worth  noting.  It 
was  sold  to  Shakespere  in  the  Easter  term  of  1597,  and  Underhitl  was  hiinse«f 
dead  and  bnried  Jnly  13th  of  the  same  year.  This  fact  rather  faYonrs  the  idea 
that  New  Place  was  sold  from  some  priTste  or  personal  motive  to  Shakespere,  for  it 
most  certainly  was  not  sold  as  a  bnshiess  traosaction,"  p.  91. 

**  Among  the  special  commissions  taken  for  the  county  of  Warwick,  now  pre* 
serted  In  the  Record  Office,  is  an  inqaisition  npon  the  estate  of  Ambreaa,  Eail  ef 
Warwick,  81  Elis.  (1591)  " 

Prom  this  we  gain  the  foUcrmng  Btatements  of  interest : — 

"Vicns  Vocatns  Henley  Strete  Johannes  Shaekespere  tenet  libere  nnom  tcae- 
msntnm  cnm  pertinentijs  per  redditnm  per  annam  rjl^  sectam  curie  . . .  vj^* 

*  Johsnnes  Shaekespere  tenet  libere  nnnm  tenementnm  per  redditnm  per  asBvm 
xiij*  sectam  curie  . . .  xiij.** 

'^Manerium  de  Shotterye,"  &o« 

'*  Johanna  Hatheway  Tid  tenet  pw  copian  unuai  nnwiisgliiin  et  dvaa  Vfrgsifett 
tam  et  dimidiam  cum  pevtincntija  per  redditnm  per  aairam  zssiij.  iiij'  fiaam  <t 
harriotam  xzxiij.  iiij." 

We  quote  now  tbe  following  paragnipli»Rigardii^  ihe  ShskBpere 
traditions : — 

**  There  is  Mr.  Jehn  Shakespere,  in  Henley  Stnet;  he  is  a  glorer,  or  a  botcher, 
or  a  yeoman,  or  wool  dealer !-— what  is  he?  Csn  no  one  smn  np  ail  tha  auppaasd 
trades  or  businesses— and  say  in  a^^word  what  they  moat  probably  nean— ba  sMa.a 
wool-atapler?  Make  him  any  one  of  tbe  abore  trades  actually  and  solely,  and  «« 
cSttBot  reconcile  the  other  statements." 

"Bnt  .  .  .  if  we  adopt  the  conclusion  that  he  waa  a- Merchant  of  tlie  Staple. 
iWsbaU  easily  be  able  t<^  understand  his  being  criled  both  butcher  and  glorer. 
Considering  what  a  staple  trade  gloTing  waa  in  John  SbakeBpere*s  time^in  }Sm  ewn 
county,  if  he  were  connected  with  the  mercer*  in  London,  he  would  of  neceasitt 
deal  in  glores.  The  possessor  of  land  snd  the  owner  of  cattle,  it  is  the  height  *d 
probability  that  he  may  hare  elaoghtered  his  sheep  in-  bis  own  farmyard,  in  «rd«T 
to  haTe  the  skins  properly  presArved.  Butcher  he  might  easily  be  called,  and  m 
might  his  son  William;  and  also  be  represented  as  apprenticed  to  a  butcher,  when 
lis  was  in  reality  apprenticed  to  his  father,**  p,  118. 

"  As  regards  Sbakespere*s  remoTal  to  London,  may  not  that  have  happened  fnn 
business  motiTes?  and  may  he  not,  during  his  whole  London  career,  have  bene- 
fited by  a  profitable  trade,  that  gare  him  the  position  of  a  gentleman,  sad 
eonnected  him  with  gentlemen,  and  also  enabled  him  to  realise  that  indepenksee 
npm  which  ha  retired?  It  must  ncTor  be  forgotten  that  hia  liaihar  was  ia 
diiBcukies  about  the  time  when  the  poet  removed  to  the  matropplia;  and  from  that 
moment  we  neyer  again  hear  of  or  trsce  any  domestic  anxieties.  Tha  infeieoei 
seems  conclusiTC.  I^ok  at  Shakespere  in  his  home-life  at  Stratfovd, — h  he  not 
continually  engaged  in  commercial  transactions — buying  and  selling  oon,  buyiog 
lands,  farms,  tythes?  Shakespere  vas  a  busy  man,-— an  actire,  thrifty,  accmaa. 
latiTs  man.  He  was  eridently  anxious  to  make  money,  and  to  found  a  fiuiily. 
His  win,  and  the  records  of  Heralds*  College,  in  his  filtber*B  great  of  aranst  V^ 
this.  When  he  became  more  permanently  resident  at  StrstlM,  wt  ind  hna 
exhibiting  the  habits  of  life  previously  contrsctedt  Men's  habita^are  net  cka^gtd 
in  mid-life,  and  new  ones  assumed.  What  Shakespere  was  at  Stratford,  wa  bave 
eraiy  reason  to  suppose  ha  was  in  Locdouf  but  whaterer  tha  soureea  of  his  i 
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kUons,  wbtlhcr  inm  ont  or  Twiow  ««itroe8,  the  aUge^  hia  pUyi,  aii4  «oiimMraud 
ent«rprue»  w«  b¥Ma  thai  be  did  make  monej;  and  that  at  a  veiy  early  time  of 
li&  he  WM  able  to  ettabUah  himeelf  and  faoilj  ia  Kew  PhMe,"— pp.  1 17~-12it 

Of  the  x)edigree  granted  in  1596,  Mr.  Bellew  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing explanation : — 

*'  It  ia  nniversallj  admitted  that  this  waa  Sbakeepere'a  act,  and  that  it  was  he 
who  prompted  John  Shakespere's  application  to  fleralda'  College'  It  will  be 
obsefTed  upon  the  Sbakespere  pedigree ,  that  the  conditioo  of  hia  aDceatora  and  the 
graata  of  land,  as  recorded  in  the  draft  of  the  pedigree  in  Heralds*  College,  hare 
been  repredaeed  aa  correot,  attributing  them  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VII. ,  to  whom 
Shakeapere^a  great*grandfiitfaer  did  faichfnl  and  approved  service.  William 
Dotfakk,  Garter  Principal  Eing-at-Arms,  has  been  charged  wiA  graatiog  arms 
impeoperlyy  and  Mr.  HalUweU  partionlarly  dwelia  npon  the  acoring.  and  midap* 
liniog  of  thie  original  great  of  1596*  It  aeema  to  the  anthor  that  thto  aootiiig  and 
oorrectioo  waa  moat  natnml,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  ooeamd  from  the  £Mt 
of  the  evidence  being  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  William  Sbakeaparek  DethidK 
ia  not  to  be  charged  with  the  falaehood  or  miarepnaentation,  if  any^  appearing  in 
the  two  drafts  of  arms,  dated  15941  and  1599;  In  both  these  the  faithfol  servioea* 
of  the  Shakasperee  to  King  Henry  VII.  is  solemnly  asserted;  and  it  is  hard  t^ 
believe  that  the  assertion  is  mitme,  when  it  agrees  so  well  with  the  probable 
settlement  of  the  Sfaakeaperes  in  Warwickshire,  and  waa  made,  almost  beyond 
dovbt,  by  the  poet  personally  to  Dethiek,  since  the  draft  bears  date  when  Shake- 
apaae  waa  busy  in  London,,  and  tke  year  before  he  pureha§ed  New  Place, — a 
sigB^eant  fact,"— p.  186. 

**  Shakaapere  coold  net  have  iaatigated  hia  father  to  aoqniva  that  coat  of  arma 
had  be  not  been  an  ambitions  mao,-*ambitions  in  the  pnrtat  and  bast  sense  of  that 
word, — ambitions  to  raise  himself  in  accial  position  and  nepeot.  Sbakespere 
iroald  not  have  completed  the  purchase  of  such  a  property  aa  New  Place,  and  have 
mado  it  his  permanent  reeidence,  unless  he  had  been  what  we  now  call  commer^ 
daily,  *  a  thmtroghly  respectable,  man,*  anxious  to  take  hb  place  amongst  gentle- 
men, and  to  be  esteemed  as  generanu  in  bis  own  county,*' — p.  144. 

The  "glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  Stratford  worthies  of  the 
Sliakspenan  age,"  giren  at  m.  151  — 176,  is  interesting,  as 
following  out  a  suggestion  made  in  the  papers  on  Shakspere  in 
this  Magazine,  that  '*a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps." 
The  obsenrations  on  Sfaakspere's  education,  in  pp.  176—197,  are 
in  some  measure  accnrate  and  w^l  arranged.  The  notes  and 
remaurks  on  Moataigne's  "  Essays,"  translated  by  Florio,  and  dis- 
played in  the  British  Museum  as  bearing  the  autograph  of  Shak- 
sperev  are,  perhaps,  the  best  part  of  the  book,  and  show  a  good  deal 
of  pleasing  feeling  about  literature,  and  the  sketch  (imaginary,  of 
course)  of  Sbakspere's  last  days  is  rhetorical  end  fairly  written. 
The  Gastrel  demolition  of  New  Place  is  shown  not  to  have  been 
that  of  the  yery  house  of  Shakspere ;  and  the  remarks  on  Garrick's 
jubilee,  1769,  are  good. 

The  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Bellew  regarding  the  celebration  of 
the  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Shakspere  kre  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  remarks  made  by  him  on  De  Quineey's  biography  we 
ezpeet  to  notice  shortly  in  a  reriew  of  some  of-  the  works  of  that 
notable  thinker. 
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Meanwhile  we  may  sum  up  our  critique  of  "  Shftkespere'sHome" 
by  stating,  that  its  whole  contents  might  easily  have  been  com- 
pressed into  one  magazine  article,  and  yet  haver  retained  all  its 
mterest,  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Mr.  J.  S..  Wise's 
"Shakspere;  his  Birthplace  and  its  Neighbourhood."  Mr.  Bel- 
lew's  book  will  occupy  a  place  on  the  inveterate  Shaksperian's 
shelf,  among  many  other  tributes  to  the  continual  magic  of  his 
fayourite's  fame;  but  it  will  afford  very  little  new  matter  to  the 
student,  and  suggest  few  new  thoughts.  We  should  be  mistaken, 
however,  were  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  depreciate  the  work 
before  us.  It  has  a  distinct  purpose  to  serve, — to  rouse  attention 
to  the  purchase  of  New  Place  by  the  English  nation.  For  that 
purpose,  it  is  requisite  to  bring  together  all  items  of  interest,  and 
to  place  them  attractively  before  the  general  reader,  whose  Shak- 
spere  lore  may  not  be  very  extensive.  To  address  the  popular  mind 
in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  mone^r  from  the  pocket,  is  a  great  task, 
and  one  in  which  this  work  may  aid.  If  it  do  so,  we  shaiu  be  glad; 
but  Mr.  Bellew  has  no  special  qualifications  for  being  an  advocate 
of  Shakspere  studies.  He  has  shown. no  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  or  events  of  the  time,  with  the  works  of  the 
great  bard  and  his  dramatic  cot^^res,  or  the  ten  thousand  and  one 
writers  about  the  noblest  English  thinker  of  Elizabeth's  time.  He 
has  managed  to  do  his  thesis  well,  on  apparently  scant  resesrek 
into  these  matters,  though  his  labours,  otherwise,  have  been  much 
more  laboriously  painstaking  than  valuable  in  their  results.  We 
cannot  part,  however,  irom  tne  book,  without  expressing  our  liking 
for  the  noble  view  of  Shakspere's  moral  character  it  takes. 

Hints  on  Clasncal  Titition.    By  Dr.  Thokas  Cox.    London : 

Macintosh  and  Co. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  more  advanced  methods  of 
classical  instruction  this  work  will  be  of  little  service.  The  qualitj 
of  gO'80'ishn€ss  is  its  chief  one.  Learn  early,  cultivate  the  asso- 
ciative faculty  along  with  the  memory,  reviie  frequently ;  oompoee 
from  the  first,  in  the  study  of  language,  though  it  be  only  phrsses ; 
read  Latin  in  the  natural  order,  ana  then  translate  into  Engliak 
forms  ;  strive  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  derivations  of  words,— 
-do  not  appear  to  be  very  recondite  truths.  This  book  is,  in  fact, 
^n  educational  advertisement,  and  may,  regarded  as  such,  be  held 
to  move  that  Dr.  Cox  in  his  tuition  knows  how  to  teach,  and  has  a 
hold  of  the  right  principles.  The  hints  are  superfluous  to  most 
tutors,  too  brief  and  ill-defined  for  persons  engaged  in  self-tuition, 
inapplicable  to  bovs;  they  can  only,  therefore,  be  intended  to 
supply  parents  with  a  syllabus  of  the  style  of  teaching  pursoed  st 
London  House,  St.  John's  Wood.  This  purpose  they  fulfil  well 
enough ;  but  few  parents  care  to  read  treatises  on  education,  sad 
few  teachers  care  about  learning  from  their  neighbours.  Bothasf 
he  mistaken,  but  the  statement  is  founded  on  fact. 
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WOULD    THE   THREE  POWERS  DO  BIGHT    IN  MAKING   THE 
RUSSIAN  NOTE  THE  OCCASION  OF  WAR  ? 


AFFIBMATITB. 

"PotMKD  has  b«eD  Tilely,  shamefntlj, 
nnnwreifiiUj  nutltraated ;  her  rights-* 
her  instj  rights— hare  bean  wantonlj 
made  sport  of;  and  when  Britain,  who 
was  a  party  to  these  treaty-rights, 
called  the  attention  of  Bossia  to  her 
dishonest  neglect  of  her  promises  and 
engagements,  and  leqneated  a  more 
careful  perusal  and  obeenranoe  of  the 
requirements  of  these  treaties,  Bossia 
coolly  replied  with  insult,  and  placing 
upon  the  treaties  an  interpretation 
which  Buited  herself,  refused  to  comply 
with  the  mildly-put  advice  of  Britain. 
To  sabmit  to  this,  Britain  mnst  be 
a  traitor  to  Poland,  of  which  it  was 
constituted,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
solemn  conference,  a  guardian.  It  must 
also  betray  its  own  character  for  honour 
and  honesty  as  the  acceptor  of  a  guar- 
dianship whose  duty  it  left  unper- 
formed. The  position  of  Britain,  also, 
calls  for  some  thought:  hitherto  she 
has  not  been  io  the  habit  of  allowing 
her  remonstrances  to  be  despised;  nor 
has  it  been  usual  with  her  to  permit 
the  other  powers  to  cast  from  them 
upon  her  the  language  of  insult.  I 
think  the  empire  of  Russia  ought  to  be 
reminded  that  Britain  has  a  name  and 
reputation  in  warfare,  and  that  those 
who  fancy  they  can  contemn  her  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  are 
y$M\lj  mutaken.  The  insolence  of 
Russia  requires  a  check,  and  Britain 
OBght  to  bestow  upon  her  another  lesson 
of  the  Alma  stamp. — Militabis. 

Our  hearts  bleed  for  the  patriots  of 
Poland,  and  we  pray  that  they  may 
achieve  the  noble  taak  of  regaining  their 
independeoee.  We  prononnce,  without 
hcsitatian,  in  fsTonr  of  the  adoption  of 
the  ultimate  argument  of  kings.    The 


replies  to  England  and  France  charge 
the  governments  of  both  nations  with 
receiving  and  believing  accounts  ema- 
nating from  insurrectionary  sonrocs, 
and  with  fostering  revolutionary  ele- 
ments. We  have  done  none  of  these 
things.  We  have  preserved  the  right 
of  asylum  inviolate,  and  we  have  taken 
our  news  from  the  best  informed  quar- 
ters, but  from  no  single  source.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  arrogates  to  himself  the 
right  of  interpreting  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  although  the  three  powers  were 
parties  to  its  production  and  ratifica- 
tion, and  while  showering  contempt  on 
the  powers,  be  eztds  his  imperial  master, 
and  hints  significantly  at  the  bravery  of 
the  Russian  soldiery.  These  things  are 
nothing  short  of  a  denial  of  the  right  of 
the  Western  powers  to  share  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Polish  difficulty;  and  the 
denied  rights  of  the  three  empires  mnst 
be  asserted  by  the  sword.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  destructive  and  mourn- 
ful results  of  war,  and  we  would  gladly 
see  another  mode  of  settlement  adopted. 
But  the  adroit  diplomacy  of  Russia 
gives  us  cause  to  fear  it,  and  hence  we 
advocate  the  arbitrament  of  war.  If 
we  free  Poland  and  humble  Russia,  as. 
without  doubt  we  would,  the  benefit 
would  be  lasting,  both  to  ourselves  and 
the  natives  of  that  unhappy  country. — 
S.  F.  T. 

By  the  scorn  of  her  **  reply"  Russia 
seemed  to  assume  the  topmost  round  of 
**  young  ambition's  ladder"  to  be  her 
own.  Give  her  a  trial  to  see  whether 
she  can  hold  her  perch.  A  war  will 
bring  her  down  in  a  petitioner's  position. 
Hence  we  say,  war  to  the  Csar. — 
L.T.  F. 

The  attempt  of  Russia  to  turn  upon 
the  three  powers,  and  resent  the  defeat 
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io  th«  Crimea  hj  treating  lightly  the 
represantationi  made  b/  them  aboat 
the  chronic  eraptiooe  which  its  rale  in 
Poland  exposed  Europe  to,  onght  not  to 
he  borne  with.  U  should  be  pat  dowa 
at  once  by  the  strong  arm.  It  is 
evidentlj  laying  plana  Sst  the  rteovary 
of  its  place  and  powerybot  evaryone- 
should  oppose  the  progress  of  the  despe- 
rate despot.  Few  words  and  stirring 
deeds  would  sooa  settle  Russia's  posi- 
tion in  Europe,  and  plaoe  Poland  again 
in  the  muster-roll  of  nations^ — S.  W.  N. 

To  permit  Bussia  todespiso  the  eon- 
joined  remonstranoe  of  the  alKes  is  to 
place  in  its  power  ih&  prtttiffe  of  haviBg 
snubbed  all  three;  and  it  plaeea  Pblaod 
in  a  worse  condition  th«i  before.  If, 
then,  by  ourinterfertneewe  intended  to 
do  good,  and  have  only  aoeomplished 
evil,  we  must  at  lea^t  repair  the  injury 
we  hare  done  to  Poland,  and  saTS  our- 
Bel?es  from  the  danger  which  threatens 
us,  for  bullies  always  like  to  lay  on 
where  they  find  submission,  lathing 
seems  capable  of  effecting  these  ends 
but  war.>-M.  W.  H. 

Russia  has  a  cause  for  TeogeaBee. 
She  cannot  forget  Sebastopol,  nor  our 
alliance  with  the  man  of  December,  the 
successor  of  the  man  of  Moscow.  It 
seems  that  the  Osar  is  determined  upon 
a  settlement  of  accounts  with  ua. 
Hence  his  surly  and  cburli^  reply 
to  our  note.  He  is  in  dudgeon.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  let  him  hare  another 
trial  of  his  skill  in  war.  We  cannot 
long  esespe  from  it.  The  longer  we 
wait)  the  more  win  his  cunning  find 
exercise  and  scope  in  increasing  our 
enemies  and  estranging  our  friends. 
Bis  reply  was  needlessly  saucy,  for 
the  Tery  purpose  apparently  of  either 
stimulating  us  lo  warfare,  or  of  holding 
us  up  to  ridicule  as  cowed  into  terror 
by  his  greatness.  We  ought  to  endure 
no  insolence  from  the  remote  East  We 
should,  while  we  are  three,  go  on  totbe 
girhig  of  a  sound  trouncing  to  the 
dastardly  despot  who  tils  Europe  with 
the  wail  of  sufferers  of  griefs  more  intense 
than  those  which  it  disgraced  the  In- 
quisition to  inflict.    The  three  powers 


can  only  aToid  war  by  aidbg  sad 
abetting  the  Imperial  criminal.  War 
would  free  Poland  and  humble  Bosna. 
It  could  not  possibly  subjugate  Iks 
three  powers.  No  ooalitioa  of  foress 
in  East  or  West  could  stand  against 
the  unbared  TeDgeanee  of  that  tripb 
ahiMMe  which  weald  oppose  the  nefAri- 
ons  designs  of  Russia  against  Polsad. 
— Truth. 

We  are  veryte  firsor  beNeving  iatbe 
general  uUlity  of  war,  bttt  sometiiBS 
it  oorocs  bcibre^s  as  a  great  nscesaty. 
The  well-knowtt  aggreaslTeBeas  of  Bss- 
sia,  and  the  mighty*  power  it  wisUs 
among  nalioae,' f mm  the  onity  of  its 
government  and  ihk  frntoenae  exteetef 
earth*  it  eovers,  give  a  deep  tone  to  tbe 
menace  hinted  as  in  the  reply  voaeh- 
safed  to  tbe  Notes  of  the  *thr» 
powers.**  The  hanghty  aasnmptloB  of 
superiority,  with  which  the  whole  replf 
is  charged,  is  arrogant  in  the  extren^ 
and  clearly  indicates  a  state  of  fnfing 
out  of  which  the  shine  should  be  takn. 
T>  teaeh  the  Baesisn  beur  drffity  wi 
must  let  him  hear  tbemuaie  of  acentcrt. 
He  has  taken  one  leseen  already  r^ 
cently,  but  he  does  not  aeem-quile  doeils 
in  his  northern  den,  and  is  pawing 
about  too  frteely  in  Poland,  while  be 
shakes  his  head  ominonaly  in  the  hm 
of  the  triple- leaahed  dogs  of  wsr  tkst 
threaten  him.  Had  he  been  wiss^  is 
would  hate  drawn  it  mUd,  but  now  thai 
hs  has  chosen  to  growl  indecorondy,  I 
think  he  should  be  allowed  to  taste  the 
teeth  of  those  whom  he  has  taaated. 
I^t  us  at  once  call  for  attentieo  to  oar 
demands  for  Poland,  or  let  us  briif 
him  to  the  stake,  and  make  him  dsset 
round  the  Poles  in  a  chain  to  thewoa- 
dement  of  iterope»  — JAoOfO. 
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avoid  «  war  with  Biuiia:~-4li«  ezpente 
xniiBb  nectuarilj  be  vny  great  at  any 
time,  and  aareJj  a  more  inaiiipioioat 
period  to  qoacrel  with  Koasia  could  not 
be  ehoeen  than  the  preeent,  the  rery 
comineoeenient  of  their  winter,  during 
which  no  eff«iCtoal  steps  could  be  taken; 
and  besides  all  thi«,  the  Impecial  Cabi- 
sei,  tbroagh  Prince  Gortfchakoff,  hai e 
admitted  the  right  of  the  eight  powen 
to  interfere  ander  the  treaty  of  1815, 
provided  a  breach  of  that  treaty  be 
shown  {  they  do  not  object  to  a  coo* 
feveoce,  nor  does  their  reply  contain  a 
dirtct  nfuiol,  or  conYey  any  tangible 
intuit*  To  all  appeanuee,  ther^ore, 
the  probabilities  of  war  are  considerably 
lessened,  instead  of  increased,  by  the 
langoage  of  the  Roestan  note;  and  snch 
being  the  fiicty  of  coor«e  the  prcspeots 
of  an  honoorable  pesos,  which  yet  r»> 
main,  will  form  an  important  item  in 
oar  argnmeot.  Now,  taking  these 
proqiects  into  onr  earefnl  comideration, 
we  will  ask,  le  it  not  qoite  consistent 
to  soppose  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  oome  to,  which  wonid  answer  every 
rtal  reqwiremmi  of  the  Pdea?  and 
ymnid  the  Western  Powers  be  acting 
rightly,^- would  they  be  forwarding  the 
interesu  of  Pohmd,— wonld  they  be 
proceeding  in  the  moet  practicable 
manner  for  the  attainment  of  their 
objects  in  this  emergency,  if,  without 
farther  negotistion,  they  were  to  plnnge 
into  a.- war  with  Roasia,.  when,  in  the 
oonrss  of  sosh  negotistMn,  something 
might  srise  entirely  obviatiog  its  neces- 
sity?—W.  H  S. 

It  would  be  folly  in  na  to  give  Russia 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  war  with 
na  just  now,  with  so  many  of  our  people 
starving,  with  winter  on  his  way,  and 
with  all  Yankeedom  acrow  against  us. 
We  can  afford  to  overlook  the  deceitful 
but  iosniting  language  of  Gortscbakoff, 
— ^ali  the  more  so  that  hehas  had  the  pru- 
dsDOS  to  keep  a  much  more  civil  tougne 
for  us.  than  for  France;  but  we  must 
notsurender  our  moral  claim.  Thwugh 
every  importunity  short  of  war  we  mnst 
favour  ths  Poles,  but  we  cannot  for 
their  sake  risk  again  the  terrific  collision 


of  the  arms  of  Esatsm  with  Westsn 
Europe.  That  tasked  our  heart's  best 
trsasurss,  and  ws  are  scsrcely  able  to 
bear  again  the  shook  of  snothisr  Alma. 
Prudence  hers  is  wisdom,  and  we  niUHt 
pause  leat  ws,  while  rushing  in  to  stay 
another'a  quarrel,  do  not  receive  the 
greater  pnoiabmenU  Serious  embroil- 
ment has  alwaya  threatened  the  stirring 
of  the  FtAith  qneetion.  It  would  be 
well  to  let  our  seoond  thoughts  receive 
attention,  and  to  aoeept  the  note  as  a 
sign  of  Raaaiau  duplicity,  to  be  watched 
and  gnasded  against^  and  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  a  atunly  honesty,  and  a 
atrict  reckoning  aooonling  to  the  letter 
of  the  treaty.— 6.  G.  Dl 

It  ia  difficult  to  find  in  the  answer 
of  Raaaia  to  ths  Three  Powers  any 
pretext  for  asanming.  a  warlike  attitude. 
The  ground  of  diacnssion  laid  down  by 
Earl  Bassell  ia  accepted  by  that  govern- 
ment, aad  it  enters  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
We  see  nothing  in  the  note  to  call  forth 
the  iaaukiug  language  w^ch  haa  been 
laviahed  upon  it  by  certain  newspapera. 
Oar  interfersttcs  snd  remonatranoe  with 
Ruseia,  to  be  just,  mnst  be  based  on  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna;  but  there  ia  nothing 
in  that  document  to  warrant  ua  in  de* 
mending  for  Poland  what  the  National 
Government  aays  will  alone  satisfy  it, 
— the  restoration  of  the  ancient  king* 
dom.  According  to  Count  Zamoysti, 
that  kingdom  ia  to^  ooaaiat  of  **the 
various  coontriea  and  provinces  in  which 
any  great  numbsr  ot  Polea  are  to  be 
found."  Ic  will,  therefore,  include  pro- 
vincea  which  have  for  more  than  a 
century  beisn  in  the  ponsessioo  of  Russia, 
and  which  were  ceded  lo  her  by  peaceful 
negotiation,  if  our  Government  deter- 
mines to  support  such  a  claim  as  that, 
it  must  be  prepared  to  fij^ht,  not  only 
with  Russia,  but  with  Pru«aia  and 
Austria.  Such  a  contest  would  be  not 
only  foolish,  but  wicked.  The  three 
powers  have  remonstrated  in  the  only 
way  in  which  they  have  a  right  to  do 
so,  and  have  been  met  in  a  conciliatory 
manner.  On  what  ground,  then,  can 
they  justly  commence  hoetilities?    The 
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ntmost  they  have  a  right  to  do,  even 
if  Rassia  persists  in  its  determination 
not  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  and  con- 
tinoes  the  war  in  the  inhuman  manner 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  carried  it  on, 
is  to  withdraw  their  repl%8entatiTe8, 
send  home  the  Bnssian  ministers*  and 
suspend  all  diplomatic  and  commercial 
intercourse. — I.  X.  0. 

"la  it  peace  or  is  it  war?**  Mr.Horsman, 
Mr.  Pope  Hennessey,  and  others,  answer 
"  War;**  but  our  Government,  repre- 
sentiog  in  this  case  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country  at  large,  is  found  answering 
the  question  proposed  as  this  month's 
Topic,  by  asserting  that  the  now  famous 
six  points  were  not  proposed  to  Russia 
as  an  vUimatwnf  but  merely  as  a  sug- 
gestion, prompted  by  the  belief  that 
their  adoption  would  prove  beneficial 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  **  order" 
in  Poland,  and  would  be  a  gracefol  con- 
cession, on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Oovemment,  to  the  jnst  demands  of  the 
long-time  down-trodden  Poles.  The 
Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias,  looking 
down  from  his  high  pinnacle  of  pride, 
power,  and  despotism,  bss  thought  fit 
to  reject  the  proffered  terms  of  rscon- 
oiliation  with  his  revolted  subjects,  and 
in  a  despatch,  not  remarkable  for  its 
courtesy,  has  told  England  that  she  does 
not  understand  the  matter  at  all;  that 
she  has  no  loetu  ttandi;  and  that  he, 
tbeslmighty  and  immsculateCzar,  must 
go  on  with  his  holy  work  of  putting 


down  the  rsbellioo.  Of  course,  all  our 
sympathies  are  entirsly  with  the  rebels, 
and  we  consider  the  demands  of  oar 
Government  as  politically  and  IsgnOy 
justifiable;  but  the  answer  that  hu 
been  vouchsafed  thereto  does  not  sur- 
prise us,  and  wtnild  not,  I  think,  warrant 
us  in  having  reoonrse  to  war  with 
Rassia  to  vindicate  our  wounded  hamoimr. 
We  have  not  yet  set  np  ouisrlves  as  a 
court  of  appeal  in  all  matters  ef  the 
politics  of  foreign  nations:  whentfanoes, 
empires,  and  monarchies  havs  been  tot* 
taring  and  falling  to  the  dust  all  over 
Europe;  when  the  sovereign  people  have 
risen  against  th«r  rulers,  and  the  rekn 
have  crushed  eveiy  spark  of  Itbertr 
from  out  of  the  body  of  their  people; 
we  have  wisely,  I  think,  kept  aloof,  aai 
have  found  it  the  best  (if  a  somewhst 
selfish)  policy  to  mind  our  own  boraicsi. 
But  though  our  strong  arm  has  beeo 
not  felt  in  the  revolutions  and  ooa- 
vulsions  of  the  continental  political 
world,  our  voice  has  never  eeased  to 
make  itself  heard,  and  it  has  always 
been  on  the  right  side,  at  ]«sast  during 
the  prssent  century.  The  mora!  powv 
ihfX  England  sways  on  the  oontiMtit 
is  truly  immenss;  and  all  the  opprewed 
nationalities  well  know  that,  tboogli 
her  sword  may  not  be  so  ready  to  fly 
from  its  scabbard  as  some  of  them  might 
wish,  they  have  a  fiuthful  friend  in 
her,  whether  in  prosperity  or  In  adver» 
sity,  and  a  safe  asylum  for  their  psne- 
cuted  and  proseribed  patriots  at  lsit~ 
J.  G.  J. 
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QuKsnoHs  Requirino  Auswxbs. 

391.  What  tales  or  poems  are  meant 
in  the  following  quotation? — 

**  Ko  answering  gondolier,  at  close  of 

day. 
Takes  op  MedorcCi  tale,  or  sweet  Er- 

mima^i  lay."  L.  M.  P. 

392.  Can  you  inform  me  where  I 


can  get  the  facts  about  Poland  which 
would  enable  me  to  comproiieDd  the 
discussions  going  on  about  it  at  pre- 
sent, and  oblige — A  TouKO  RsAmn. 
398.  Who  was  the  author  of  thosi 
"  Free  Trade  "  lines, — 
"  The  time  shall  come,  when,  frse  si 
sensor  wind, 
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UnboDiided  Thtmes  ihall  flow  for  all 

sumkind; 
Whole  Dattoos  enter  with  each  swelliog 

Ude, 
And  eeaa  bat  join  the  regions  thej 

divide ; 
Earth's  distant  ends  our  glorr  ahall 

behold, 
And  the  new  world  laaneh  forth  to 

meet  the  old."  L.  M.  P. 

394.  I  Tiaited  Sheffield  ktely,  and 
aa«  before  the  poet  office  there  a  monu- 
ment (not  verj  graceful),  erected  in 
muDorj  of  Ebenezer  BJliot,  the  Com 
Law  Bhjmnr.  Can  you  inform  me 
where  I  can  find  any  bicgraphy  of  him, 
and  if  bis  works  ba?e  been  published  in 
an  easily  attainable  form? — A  Youvo 

BXADEB. 

395.  What  does  the  word  Bexapla 
mean?'^  L.  L. 

396.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  line 
quoted  against  capital  punishment, — 

For  why  should  murder  murder  pro- 
pagaU?" 

L.  M.  P. 


Cf 


397.  Could  you  reoommend  a  book 
on  the  theory  of  mosici  and  conoeming 
the  art  of  its  composition?— AL  H. 

398.  In  an  etymological  work  I  read 
that  the  word  "  Billinicsgate  "  is  a  per- 
petual cootraction.  l¥ill  some  gentle- 
man kindly  ioform  me  of  what  the 
▼arioos  eyUaUes  of  **  Billingsgate"  are 
a  contraction? — S.  S. 

399.  Will  some  one  of  your  corre- 
spondenta  oblige  by  givii^  some  account 
of  the  life  and  acts  of  Maszioi?— &  S. 

400.  "A  Treatiee  on  Painting,"  by 
John  Burnet,  F.B.S.  Part  L,  Educa- 
tion of  the  Eye;  Part  II.,  Composition; 
Part  III.,  Light  and  Shade;  Part  IV., 
Colour.  Published  by  J.  Carpenter, 
Old  Bond  Street.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  say  where  the  above  work  is  to  be 
had,  I  shall  be  obliged.  If  not,  I  shall 
be  glad  of  a  recommendation  of  some 
work  of  equal  authority,  or  to  get  the 
4th  Part  of  Bumet*a  Treatise  alone.— 
D.M. 


OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBK 


PABT  I. 

L  7%eore<aieat— 'Show  how  multipli- 
cation and  diiiaion  are  forms  of  addition 
and  subtraction.  Distioguish  between 
whole  numbers  and  fractions.  What  is 
proportion?  Are  proportion  and  frao- 
tional  arithmetic  in  any  way  related? 

FigurtUe. — 1.  A  ship  set  sail  with  a 
supply  of  biscuit  for  60  days,  at  an 
allowance  of  1  lb.  a  day  for  each  man. 
After  being  SO  days  at  sea,  6  men 
having  been  waahed  overboard,  and 
other  damage  having  been  done,  which 
caused  a  delay  of  24  days,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  daily  allowance 
per  man  most  be  reduced  to  llioas. 
How  many  men  formed  the  original 
crew?    S.  A  tukr  cut  7  dresses,  re* 


quiring  3  yds.  9  qn.  I  n.  each,  and  bad 
3  yds.  3  qrs.  2  ns.  left.  How  msny 
yards  did  the  piece  of  cloth  from  which 
they  were  cut  contain,  and  what  would 
have  been  its  total  cost  at  15s.  8d.  per 
yard?  3.  If  the  weight  of  255,255 
qrs.  of  oats  is  36,465  tons,  what  is  its 
average  weight  per  qr.?  and  what  ia 
iU  coat  per  qr.  if  £397,860  is  paid  for 
the  whole?  4.  MulUply  576  by  itself, 
and  subtract  the  result  from  1,000,907. 
II.  CommerctoiL— 1.  If  a  tradesman 
agreea  to  purchase  1 19  lbs.  of  coffee  at 
Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  139  lbs.  of  tea  at 
ds.  9d.,  pays  £12  lOs.  in  cash,  and 
barters  for  the  remainder  cloth  worth 
6s.  9d.  per  yard,  how  much  cloth  should 
he  give?    2.  If  an  English  leather 
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nMrohant  cschaDftw  17  hofiae  hMes, 
each  irmghmt^  19  Ibi.  7  ox.,  at  Ss.  I}d. 
per  lb.,  for  13  fomif  o  odm,  each  traigh* 
iog  29  lbs.  5  02 ,  at  la.  7id;  p«r  lb.,  does 
he  pay  or  gat  mooey,  and  heiw  much? 
3.  A.  B,  and  C  advanee  in  the  piopor- 
tion  of '4f  5,  and  6,  to  the  anm  of 
£7,488.  In  the  oonne  of  bnsinen  they 
gain  £587  ISs.  9d.  "What  is  the 
amonut  of  capital  oootribated  bj,  and 
the  share  of  the  gain  doe  to,  each?  4. 
What  will  be  the  eoit  priea  of  5  cwks 
of  hugar  at  4id.  per  lb.,  each  weighing 
4  ewt.  19  lbs ,  bat  the  weight  of  the 
empty  caaks  being  19|  lbs.,  and  ear- 
riage  being  charged  at  the  rate  of 
£3  178.  8d.  for  8  essks  of  similar 
weight? 

ill.  Give  the  diet anoea  between  Lon- 
don and  the  chief  ports  in  -Anstralia, 
Canada,  India,  and  British  Golaml»a; 
and  name  the  aeas  to  be  trsTCfsed  in 
paseing  to  each.  Mention  the  chief 
WAtersbeds  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
livers  that  flow  from  each,  giTing  the 
general  direction  of  the  coarse  of  each. 
Name  the  chief  health-resorts  in  Britain, 
and  the  distance  of  each  from  the  capital 
of  the  conntry  in  which  it  is  citnatod. 
Make  a  list  of  the  chief  towns  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  proportiooata  order  of  thor 
population. 

IV.  Write  notices  of.  the  Jut  four 
wives  of  Henry  VIII.  Critieise  Shak- 
spere's  Henry  VIII.  Give  a  note  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mare*s  career.  Deaeribe 
the  battle  of  Sol  way  Moss.  Give  an 
account  of  the  relatioas  of  England 
with  Scotland,  Ireland,  Fraacp,  and  the 
Romiah  ehaznh,  daring  the  saign  of 
Henry  VUI. 

V.  Write  a  critiqne  on  any  work  of 
the  following  dramatiata,  vii.,  Godwin, 
Mutnrin,  J.  S.  Koowlea,  J.  H.  Payne, 
Mias  Mitfotd,  John  Tobin.  Of  the 
foUewing  no?eliata,  via.,  liias  Anstan, 
Mrs.  UamUten,  Mia.  Sheliey,  Miaa 
Fenrier,  Miss  MH&«d,  Miaa  Edgewmth, 
John  Gait,  J.  G.  Lockimrt,'  John  Banim, 
Gerald  Griffin,  WiUiam  Oarletan.  Of 
the  follewing  theologiana :  — ^  Dra.  S. 
Parr,  Tb.  H.  Home,  Adam  Olarke,.A. 
Thomaon,  T.  ChalnMn,  W.  E.  ChM- 


ning,  Bav.  John  Featar,  A.  AKaoa, 
Bo£ni  HalL  Compose  a  noliee  ef  the 
periodical  fiteratnre  of  the  eigfatecath 
oentnry.  Name  the  chief  poicdieak 
eBCkbliahcd  in  the  drat  qaaHer  of  the 
nineteenth  ccntnry;  the  eneyciopadiai, 
aerial  libiwiee,  &o. 

VI.  Whatisthenaeof  thcaylkgini 
-in  diaeowring  new  tnitba? — in  tht 
devdopmoit  of  old  onca?— «Qd  aa  a  test 
of  either?  dasbify,  deSne,  and  rxrm- 
plify  the  inforoMil  aylhigisiM.  Wh>t  wn 
fallaciea?  Define  tmth,  arrar,  fakir;, 
falaehocd,  aophiam.  What  an  lis 
aaoroea  of  error? 

VII.  What  is  emotion?  What  sic 
its  Tarioas  forms?  Gkaaiff  thas. 
^hat  part  does  eraotioii  eeeapy  ia 
rhetorical  expression  ?  What  eoa- 
atcainta  of  emotion  are  adriaable  is 
rhetoric?    What  ia  meant  by  aMthetm? 

[Oontinne  the  parapbraac  of  **  Pkn> 
diae  Loat,*'  as  formerly.] 

PAST  IX. — ^FHBNCH,  OEKMAV,  LATD, 
▲XJ>  OBBBK. 

I.  TkMniioaL'^Ciuidrj  the  \^ 
nonna  in  the  following  acntcnoet.— (?• 
doit  parier  rarement  da  am,*  Vtm 
aves  parltf  contra  moi ;  Moi  je  9tm 
pardonne  volootiera;  C<  foient  In 
Pb^niciens  qui  invent^rcnt  r^eritoit: 
Voilh  de  quoi  Je  vonlaia  vom  paricr; 
La  maison  ou  je  demeara;  Cttte  oa- 
ladie  est  dangerenae,  U  ponrrait  «a 
monrir;  //  aime  Vtede  et  «y  livr« 
cntikMieot;  LefKelUt  wa  liwaiaa- 
9aMaf  (Mipim  emw  daaaiide.  i>B- 
fiflc  the  Tarions  daaaea. 

IVaetkaL  Forw/rrt.— Traariaia- 
Jean  dtait  tonfaua  defiant  lea  maia  Ja 
Bntenil,  qoand  il  iVit  averti  (iaftnarf) 
qaa  la  Pfincedc  GaNrs  ^tait  pattl  (had 
aat  oat)  de  BoMaaaz  avaa  danx  wSlk 
hommea  d'araca  et  aix  miUe  ankai; 
qa'il  avait  paatf  U  Garoana  h  BargM 
paia  la  DaidogBa;  qnll  arait  piO^ 
(piihiged)  le  Beseigue^  p«ia  rAamgaa 
et  le  LuBOoain,  et  qall  aaahUt 
(aacmad)  rdaola  k  miaar  Untm  iv 
pronncea  Fna9aiae8  an  mida  de  Is 
Lena.    Give  the  aUef  pazia^eaahaf 

the  varha^    T^nunbta  into 
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Ptfit  is  the  hiatory  of  all  the  prorinoes, 
the  men,  and  the  pasaiooa  of  Fnnea. 

Form  Moand. — Tnoalate— "  U  n'ett 
pna^na  aaeone  graode  id^  aaenn 
grand  prindpe  de  cmliaation,  qoi,  poar 
M  T^pandra  p«rto«t,  n*idt  pantf  d'aUvd 
pnr  la  Fraaee.'* 

'*Ln  ICarguerita,  nn  joor,  dana  nn  JoU 

bouquet 
A  U  Rosa  k  ]*CBillet»  se  tronTont  r^anie 
Snt  bientdt  nn  parfam  et  de  rose  at 

d'osiUet 
On  gagne,  on  a'am^ore  et  bonne  oom- 

pAgnie." 

I  want  to  the  Sorbonne  and  to  the 
College  of  Fiance;  I  have  beard  exoel- 
lent  leotnica  on  ehemistrji  geelogj, 
botanj,  eomparatiTO  pbjsiologj,  the 
bistofj  of  philosophy,  and  the  philo> 
aopbyofhutoty. 

Form  third. — Cohmb,  as  before. 

II.  Junior,  —  Translate  —  fiorgen 
maeht  Sorgen;  Yergiss  disss  nimmer. 
Bin  grosses  Kioht  giebt  einen  grossen 
Sebattcn.  Wenn  die  Sorgen  aehlKft 
week*  sie  nioht.  Ein  Schwalbe  maoht 
aoch  Ketnen  fiemmer.  Hatcn  aind 
beaaer  als  Worte.  Dieser  Seitenwind 
ist  fehr  friseh  nod  scharf.  This  rich 
merchant  is  the  brother  of  that  learned 
lawyer ;  He  is  «n  honest  man*8  friend; 
Na  lazy  boy  becomes  an  iodostrions 
man;  Have  patienoe  and  peneTeraaoe. 
Parse  each  word. 

SsMPT.— OontinBe  '*  Undine,"  as  be- 
fore. Translate  these  phrases  literally 
and  firaely:— Belm  Eintiitte;  Jenuui- 
dem  einfallen;  endlich  einmal;  sis 
gehtindasaehtsehntejahr;  dnRaanst 
wohl  Sprsehen;  noch  obenein.  Gi?e 
the  German  for — Yon  mnst  now  tell 
me  why  yea  came  from  the  wood,  sinoe 
all  men  aToid  it;  and  the  wonderful 
adventures  yon  hare  mat  with  then, 
ainoa  eTarybody  finds  something  or 
other  happen  to  them  in  it. 

III.  Jwitor.— **Kepoe,''  or  '*  CsBsar,** 


aa  before,  giving  the  syntax  of  eonjunc- 
tlons;  writing  ont  the  setond  pinral  of 
each  tense  of  each  rerb.  Translate— 
Many  are  unable  to  endure  the  sad- 
ness of  disease;  The  highest  delight  is 
affnrded  to  ns  by  the  singing  of  birds ; 
Sloth  does  not  deter  me  from  attempt- 
ing to  do  these  things;  What  we  wish, 
we  readily  beliere;  To  desire  the  same, 
and  to  hate  the  same,  that  censtitutes 
(is)  true  friendship;  No  one  can  be 
happy  without  Tirtne. 

Sonior. — Continue  translation.  Giro 
the  rules  for  scansion  of  the  following 
lines:— 

*  Fortnna  aaero  l«ta  negotio  et 
Lndnm  insolentem  ludere  pertinax 
Transmutat  iocertos  hoaores 

Nona  mihi,  nuoo  alii  benigna. 
Lattdo  manentem;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  reaigoo  qns  dedit,  et  mea 
Virtnte  me  inrolro  probamqne 

Paupariem  sue  dote  qomro." 

IV.  JiMtor.—TranahU— 'O  ^ovXoc 
rhv  iyoy  ra,ii0norfif  Xvci;  Ewioro- 
XAq  woXKAe  irpbc  ro^c  yovuQ  yt- 
ypa^  6  wot;;  'O  KtffitpviirrfQ  roi^c 
ifomic  rbv  kSiKuv  \voai  iciXcvirc; 
Death  haaaet  the ahtre  free;  The  shep- 
herds hunted  the  wolf  into  the  riTer; 
The  boys  hars  been  educated  by  their 
own  father.  Write  a  fiur  copy  of  the 
indieatiTe  mood  of  any  Torb. 

Amor.— Continne  Xenophon'k*'  Ana- 
baeta,"  as  before.  Translate  also  ths  fol- 
lowing:— 

Xaplc  vyuUiQ  d/3toc  Pioc,  pioc  CLfiL- 

aroc 
T^y  8k  kwoixofupov  fivrifiy  rtfiart, 

ftT^  i&Kpvoiv 
Tov  r*  kv  yjfvxy  X^yot,  8ircp  coXXoc 

iv  ffttfian; 

and  **  Innooence  is  the  first  of  all  tirtnea, 
modesty  the  second."  Fear  ntards 
epeech;  The  fountain  of  wisdom  flows 
thraogh  books. 
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'*  BmiA  Ltoss,"  a  norel  bj  Alex. 
Damaa,  founded  on  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  Lady  Hamilton's  singolar  career, 
is  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

Victor  Hugo  is  to  publish  two  new 
dramas —  '* Torqnemada,"  and  "The 
Twins." 

690  periodical  publications  are  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  of  which  76  are  purely 
literary. 

Micbelet*s  15th  toI  of  the  ''History 
of  France/'  on  "The  Regency/'  is 
printed,  but  the  publication  is  officially 
(officiously  ?}  delayed. 

Theodor  Mommsen's  "History  of 
Borne  "  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  E.  de  Guerle. 

L'EIoge  de  Chateaubriand,  is  the 
French  Academy  prize  subject  for  "  Elo- 
quence," in  1864. 

Mr.  Winwood  Beade*8  work  on  the 
Gorilla  Country  is  nearly  feady  for  press. 

The  Select  Literary  Institute  of  Glas- 
gow has  awarded  to  Miss  K  M.  Gibson 
Stirling  the  first  prize  for  an  essay  on 
"Position  and  its  Influences,'*  won  by 
competition  July  dlst. 

Alexandre  Sontzos,  a  popular  Greek 
poet  and  patriot,  has  expired  in  prison. 

In  Warsaw,  a  "National  Songster" 
is  circulated  surreptitiously. 

Earl  VoUheim  has  translated  the 
poems  of  Charles  Eingsley  into  German. 

Richard  Monkton  Mllnes,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Keats,  and  author  of  seyeral 
volumes  of  poems,  has  become  by  crea- 
tion Baron  Houghton. 

M.  Oppert  has  been,  at  an  extraor- 
dinary general  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
declared  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  historical  prize  offered  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  refused  by  M.  Thiers. 

"Moli^re,  in  the  Theatre  and  at 
Home,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by 
Ed.  Foumier. 

Victor  Cousin  is  preparing  a  work  on 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophy. 

A  Luther  library,  edited  by  Dr.  Ahl- 
feld,  has  been  begun  in  Germany. 


A  "Histoiy  of  Italian  LitMatuie." 
by  C.  P.  San  Filippo,  baa  joat  bsa 
issued. 

August  Koberstein  has  issued  aodher 
portion  of  his  "  History  of  German  Lite- 
rature," begun  in  1847. 

Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  author  of  "  Isaac 
Commenns  "  (1827). "  Philip  Tan  Arte- 
yelde*  (1834),  "Edwin  the  Fair" 
(1843),  '*  Eve  of  the  Conquest "  (1847), 
"  Notes  from  Life  "  (1848),  "Notes  fhn 
Books  "  (1849),  "  The  Virgin  Widow' 
(1850),  "  The  Statesman,*  &e^  is  to 
rnssue  his  plays  and  poeoiB  in  three 
▼olumes. 

"  The  Ionian  IsUnda,"  by  PnfeMor 
Ansted,  is  announced. 

Mrs.  Bernal  Osborne's  norel  aeems  te 
have  fallen  into  a  "  false  potition."  It 
has  been  withdrawn  fttun  iasoe. 

"  Caxtoniana"  is  to  be  repaUiahed  is 
October. 

"  The  Life  of  a  MilUooftin  Banker, 
Jacob  Barker,  of  New  Orleans,  aged  84, 
written  by  himself,**  is  Ukelj  to  have  s 
good  circulation. 

The  "  Complete  Works  *  of  Laosr. 
tine  are  to  be  ready  for  sale  on  Slst 
December. 

The  10th  and  dosmg  toL  of  Gea 
Bancrofts  (b.  1800)  **  Hiatoiy  of  tbs 
United  SUtes,"  of  which  the  ihit  vis 
issued  in  1834,  is  so  i^earlj  ready  ht 
publication,  that  it  will  appear  early  Is 
1864.  The  work  will  proceed  no  te- 
ther than  the  establisbmeiit  of  iBd»> 
pendence. 

Mr.  W.  BUnchaitt  JorMild  h  atioot 
to  describe  "  The  Poor  in  Parif,"  in  tfci 
Mommg  Post 

In  the  Berlin  BoyalTfaeatrs,  tweaty- 
nice  representations  of  plays  by  Sbsk- 
spere  were  made,  twenty-six  of  SchiUar^ 
and  eleven  of  Goethe*s. 

Mr.  Edward  Peacock  is  oogagcd  oi 
"  A  Biography  of  the  Ciiil  War." 

VoL  Xlth  of  Shakspcn's  ceoplite 
works  transhited  by  P.  Vietar  Hsgo 
is  oil/. 


^mJxwmtdwcu  <&laqmu:t. 


Thought  is  a  liring  power.  Eloqpeiiee  ia  ihonght,  not  embodied 
merely,  bat  Titalised ;  it  not  only  mfiiises  but  tnmiftues  thoag[ht. 
Hkit  is  the  one  prime  distinction  of  genuine  eloqoenoe,  its  possession 
of  a  transftning  (•.«.,  an  ontgoing  and  an  ingettinff)  enersy.  It  is 
tiiopght»  so  arranged  and  uttered  as  to  be  readuy,  resTly,  influ- 
cntiaiUy  inserted  into  the  minds  of  others.  The  ideas  of  Uie  orator 
are  not  only  qniekened,  they  are  also  oniekening.  A  speech  is 
vttered  with  the  intention  that  the  rery  reeling  and  thought  with 
which  the  orator  tingles  shonld  pass  out  of  his  own  mind  into  the 
xeapeotire  bat  vsrioos  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  not  merely  com* 
nnmioate  to  them,  bat  excite  in  them,  the  emotions  and  ideas  which 
prompt  him  to  the  deUreiy  of  his  discourse.  The  will  is  the  Hfe 
and  power  of  eloqaence.  It  gives  ferven<rf  ,  ardour,  and  glow  to  the 
expression.  It  issues  the  laws  to  which  fogic  and  grammar,  style 
and  tone,  look  and  gesture,  speaker  and  hearer,  must  alike  become 
subordinated.  It  is  '*  the  shaping  spirit"  of  all-conrincing  and  per* 
Boading  thought.  Will  is  the  very  neart's  core  of  intention.  W  ill 
is  the  inner  essence  of  eamesto&ess ;  and  without  an  earnest  intention 
to  moye,  to  oyercome,  to  excite,  and  to  guide,  speech  is  successless, 
and  eloquence  ftitile,  indeed  spurious.  Eloquence,  to  energize, 
fuse,  assimilate,  and  transform  a  concourse  of  ysrious  and  individual 
minds,  and  bind  them  with  the  resistless  spell  of  the  speaker's  pur* 
pose,  must  be  possessed  of  all  the  pliancy  and  force  of  rigorous  life, 
must  be  at  once  apt  and  earnest.  It  must  fill,  pervade,  and  pene- 
trate not  the  understanding  only,  bat  also  the  emotive  nature  and 
the  will  of  the  hearers.  This  is  the  riaid  and  necessary  law  of  its 
manifestation.  This  arbitrary  force — ^Sie  wiU, — ^this  autocrat  of  the 
mind,  this  determining  power  standing  in  ihe  innermost  recesses 
of  the  mind,  wields  the  sceptre  of  authority  over  choice  of  words, 
collocations  of  terms,  forms  of  sentences,  tunis  of  expression,  rhythm, 
paragraphy ,  relation  of  part  to  whole,  collation  of  thought,  matter  of 
argument,  logical  continuity,  manner  of  address,  tone,  gesture,  and 
emphasis — the  whole  sweep  of  the  mind's  collected  efforts,— and  these 
it  makes  submissive  to  the  purpose  which  quivers  within ;  so  that 
from  the  very  initial  act  to  me  consummated  fact  the  whole  of  an 
oration  palpitates  and  heaven,  pulsates  and  lives,  by  the  impassioned 
energy  of  uie  dominant  volition  of  the  orator.  Then  only  does  the 
orator  make  a  hit.  To  hit  rightly,  one  must  aim  carefully.  To 
succeed  well,  one  must  plan  to  good  purpose.  Eloquence  is  an  im- 
pulse issuing  from  the  centre  or  the  soul  to  touch  the  inner  springs 
of  another's  oeing,  that  it  may  produce  therein  a  consenting  activity 
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and  a  fellow-Bympathy  with  the  speaker.  Howerer  difficult  it  maj 
be  to  trace  the  subtle  and  eluBire  inflaences  of  the  will  in  oratorieal 
masterpieces,  we  may  rest  assured  they  hare  been  operatiYe  through- 
out their  whole  extent  and  intent.  It  is  an  argument  palpable  to 
the  grossest  of  human  minds  tha£  an  uddrew  is  disliYered  with  the 
design  of  produding  some  determinate  effect,  that  the  faculty  dT 

Eurpose  is  the  will,  and  that  therefore  the  influences  of  the  will, 
oweyer  mysteriously  and  invisibly  concealed  in  the  well-adjusted 
fabric  of  iketorie  presented  to  the  ear  (or  eye),  mudt  have  wcbML 
tibeir  toces  hitiier  and  thither  through  the  whole  maaft  of  it, — if  ill 
acoompli^ed  its  object,  and  that  it  must  hsve  done  if  it  ia  to  bt 
Beckoned  rightly  among  the  masterpieoes  of  eloquent  ^Aeeh.  *"  ' 
may  be  bettor  leen,  perhaps,  if  we  oooiaraat  one  os  twe  elh^ 
of  bought  with  that  of  eloquence. 

^oeiSy  iff  emotioned  thought.  Bat  the  thcughis  are  bosA  i 
tiie  emotioss  glow  witiiin  the  poet's  self.  In  tl^  refined  imaj 
tion  of  the  poet  they  harmoniae  themaelvea  into  a  uni^,  end 
to  themaeiTes  a  form  of  grace.  It  is  the  eaaenee  of  the  poet's 
being  which  poetry  rereals.  It  is  in,  for,  and  fxomk  faiitw^ftlf  he 
eiaborates  the  honey-dew  of  song.  It  is  the  omtflow  of  his  ova 
spirit  which  he  gxres  to  us.    True  poetry 


"  Attired  in  th«  nuyestj  of  art; 
Set  bigh  in  spirit  with  the  preciooB  taste 
Of  sweet  philosophy;  and,  which  is  most, 
Crown*d  with  the  rich  traditions  of  a  soul 
That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  profaned 
With  an  J  relish  of  an  earthly  thonght.** 

Us  express  pjurpose  and  function  is  to  satisfy  and  gxaitify  the 
poet's  own  mind.  Its  primary  intention  is  not  to  move  othesa, — 
to  pasB  out  of  the  poet  into  others  as  an  effective  cause  of  aotiflB. 
It  IS  meant  to  be  a  means  of  affluent  and  all-su£luaing  enjeymeBt^— 
to  be  received  for  and  be  delighted  in  by  itself  without  ultenor  siss. 
In  short,  eloquence  is  spoken  to  be  heard,  and  poetry  is  nttosed 
'tiuLt  it  may  be  overheard.  Both  are  emotioned  diought,  bat  the 
direct  intent  ef  each  is  different,  and  this  necessitates  a  daflC^«f»<<^ 
of  form. 

FkilMcpAy  is  clear,  dry  thought.  It  ought  to  be  entiself  m^ 
emotioneo.  It  should  be  the  free,  spontaneous  report  of  the  udtL- 
leet  upon  itself,  its  powers,  laws,  hopes,  and  destiny.  It  is 
mqutsitive,  critical,  and  reflective.  It  is  matured  in  and  elabofsled 
from  the  mind  itself,  and  gives  expression  to  its  findings  in  dsa^ 
foil,  reasoned  language.  But  this  language  is  arranged  for  expe^ 
tion  and  instructiofi,  and  its  aim  is  to  teach,  not  to  move,  ezeitst  sad 
spur  on  to  do  the  wish  of  the  thinker.  It  teaches  us  that  we  auf 
httoto,  and  thai  we  may  discipline  ourselves  in  knowiog. 

Politics,  though  leaning  towards  practice,  and  neceasitatiiig  di^ 
eourse,  and  so  giving  cause  for  eloquence,  aims  at  the  maasgenwiit 
and  control  of  meu  by  law  and  government  rather  than  by  convictioiw 
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pennasion,  and  inducement.  It  maj  occasion  or  emplor  ek>qaeaoe» 
Dot  it  IB  not  its  province  by  the  stirrinff  nttenuice  of  emolioned 
thonght  to  gain  a  given  purpose  by  its  dwivery. 

Loffic  is  clofle-kait  and  nnadorned.  Its  expressions  are  «zaol» 
terse,  sinewy,  and  simple.  It  consists  of  the  bare  foriM  of  thoariil 
filled  up  by  the  matter  of  thought.  It  operates  on  the  reason  oSfy, 
and  cannot  touch  the  passions.  It  mnst  underlie  fdl  riietorie,  and 
guide  its  purposes ;  but  it  is  an  aiding  agency  in  eloqoenoev  nol 
eloquence  itself-^ 

"  Ceite  angiiste  sdenos 
D'embellir  k  niiaon  et  de  foretr  Its  Mprits.*** 

Logic  collocates  words  for  mere  use ;  eloquence  not  for  use  only,  but 
wi&  grace,  power,  fervour,  and  ingenuity. 

Orammar,  of  course,  as  the  mere  arrangement  of  words  in  accor- 
dance with  the  ordinanr  laws  of  language,  though  it  is  a  preparation 
and  requirement  for  eloquence,  a  necessary  part  of  the  traming  of 
aa  orator,  can  make  no  claim  to  being  more  tnan  a  simply  initiatory 
step  towards  the  forcible,  copious,  adorned,  and  purpose-filled  use 
of  speech  as  eloquence. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  process  of  drawing  distinctions  fkrther. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  direct  address  of  a  speaker,  having  a  given 
object  before  him  to  gain,  expressed  in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  pass 
most  readily  and  efi*ectively  into  a  hearer's  mind,  and  so  to  place,  aa 
it  were,  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  speaker  into  the  audience,  ia 
the  pith  and  essence  of  eloqueuce ;  and  hence  that  the  peouliaridev 
not  only  of  the  speaker  but  of  the  audience  demand  attention,  and 
do,  indeed,  exert  an  overruling  infiuence  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  matter  is  presented, — given  out  and  taken  in. 

This  brings  us  within  view  of  the  ideas  which  we  have  previously 
formulated.t  as  influencing  modem  parliamentary  eloquence,  and! 
as  acting  combinedly  to  niake  successful  speaking  a  greater  rarity 
in  the  present  day  than  in  former  times.  Not  that  the  amount  of 
eloquence  is  actually  less,  but  because  higher  demands  are  made  on 
the  speaker,  a  loftier  standard  of  judgment  is  adopted,  and  both 
speaker  and  hearer  are  consciously  and  unconsciousr^  coxnpelled  to 
faring  to  the  consideration  of  an  oration  now-a-days  a  far  wider 
range  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  effects.  These  not  only  heighteii 
the  difficulty  of  producing  really  good  orations,  but  prevent  the 
public  often  from  giving  due  cred.it  to  oratory,  which  in  other  timet 
woidd  have  been  adjudged  to  be  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
class  of  rhetorical  efibrt.  I  have  ventured  to  bring  these  into 
greater  prominence  than  is  usual  among  writers  on  rhetoric,  because 
I  believe  that  the  shirking  of  such  difficulties  as  these  deceives  the 
student,  and  places  rhetoric  in  a  false  point  of  view  beibro  th^ 
thinker  and  reader. 


•  VolUire*8  **  Letters  to  Fredwick  the  Gnat,"  ia  *'PofltbaaM«  Wmkn^ 
Vel.  L,  p.  97.  ^ 

t  BrUiak  Ciminvtrnalist,  ]fsy»  1663,  p.  686. 
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.  Of  the  Tariops  influences  affecting  the  racceas  of  oratory,  aome, 
aa  we  hare  said»  are  personal,  and  others  are  circnmstantial.  At 
these  are  numerous,  we  must  be  brief  in  our  notice  of  each,  and 
only  say  so  much  as  shall  give  the  key  to  the  reasoning  which  maj 
prove  each  point.  ^ 

.  The  value  and  influence  of  character  among  men  is  rery  markei 
It  often  possesses  a  prerailinff  efficacy  when  other  points  are  urged 
in  vain.  It  is  the  mark  whi^  we  have  made  upon  society  by  tbe 
whole  course  and  tenor  of  our  lives.  He,  thererore,  who  seeks  to 
mould  opinion,  change  the  current  of  thought,  guide  the  deter- 
minations of  men»  and  urge  them  to  decinions  which  afieet  tlie 
interests  of  many,  and  nerhaps  the  destinies  of  nations,  ought  to 
be  possessed  of  a  social  repute  which  would  add  weight  to  hu 
address,  and  convince  of  the  straightforward  honour  of  the  htbita 
of  his  life  and  thought.  ^  This  is  something  widelj  different  from 
mere  popularity,  which  is  often  attained  by  a  crmging  meannen 
more  abject  than  that  which  stoops  to  the  level  of  a  despot's  toe; 
more  vile  than  can  lodge  in  a  bond-slave's  breast, — the  flattety  of 
prejudices,  the  nursing  of  i^orant  vanities,  the  glozing  over  of 
pet  faults,  the  maintenance  m  the  minds  of  the  populace  of  ideas 
which  retard  progress  and  hinder  elevation.  Tne  demagogue  is 
as  injurious  as  the  tyrant.  .  Character  depends,  for  the  moat  pait, 
on  the  possession  of  fixed  principles,  firmly  grasped  and  conaistentif 
promoted ;  of  personal  integrity  and  trustworthiness ;  of  modera- 
tion in  tone,  temper,  life,  action,  and  transaction ;  of  caatioos  and 
diligent  attention  to  the  duties  of  a  station  ;  of  care  in  the  selection 
of  associates,  and  in  the  forming  of  intimacies ;  and  of  the  upholdiiu; 
of  a  fearlessly  consistent  mode  of  life  in  daily  habit  and  m  pnblu 
conference.  Character  can  rarely  be  put  on  as  a  varnish  or  life: 
it  ou^ht  to  be  the  very  result  of  the  growth  and  manifeatatioDR  of 
the  hfe  within  working  towards  the  outward  and  observable.  Some 
men  do  indeed  veneer  their  character  for  public  show,  and  for  a 
time  succeed  in  attracting  by  brilliancy  of  polish  and  glossinen 
of  surface ;  but  such  a  character  cannot  long  undergo  the  tear  and 
wear  of  public  life  until  chip  after  chip  is  knocked  off  the  comen 
of  it,  and  a  glimpse  is  got  into  the  stuff  that  forms  the  inner  sub- 
stance. Bevelations  of  this  sort,  when  made,  are  usually  of  the 
most  damaging  tendency ;  for  though  it  is  a  popular  proverb  with 

§ublio  men  that  "  the  people  wish  to  be  deceiyed,  and  therefore 
iey  are  so,"  it  is  usually  found  by  the  detected  deceiver  to  hare 
been  a  dangerous  experiment. 

The  man  who  in  the  long  run  is  certain  to  win  and  keep  in 
honourable  place  in  political  life,  and  in  so  far  to  make  his  public 
addresses  powerful  and  effective,  is  one  whose  aims  are  noble; 
whose  principles  are  sound ;  who  seeks  to  accomplish  his  purpo»9 
by  steady,  patient,  self-denying,  enlightened,  and  undaunted 
perseverance ;  Who  cannot  be  turned  aside  from  the  course  he  has 
jaid  before  himself  by  love  of  ease,  wealth,  or  popularity;  who 
knows  no  standards  of  judgment  but  truth  and  duty ;  who  acts  fium 
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tlie  deddum  of  his  own  mind,  masters  his  passions  and  faeolties  so 
as  to  humonize  them  with  the  resolres  which  animate  him.  Sueh 
a  man  carries  within  himself  one  of  the  paxmmoimt  |>owers  of 
eloquence— the  power  of  mastery,  control,  oonTiotion,  influence. 
When  a  man  is  what  he  seems,  and  seems  what  he  is,  opportunity 
alone  is  wanting  to  make  him  a  power  among  his  fellows  where- 
soever his  lot  may  be  cast — if  for  good,  great ;  if  for  eril,  lament* 
able.  Hence  the  need  of  recognizing  character  as  an  oratorical 
influence — an  influence  which,  in  direct  address,  makes  itself 
powerfully  and  palpably  felt,  not  only  because  it  creates  a  pre- 
sumption in  faTonr  of  the  opinions  expressed,  but  because  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  honesty  of  that  opinion. 

In  parliamentary  eloquence  personal  character  has  always  been 
influential,  and  never  more  so  than  of  late  years.  To  speak  only 
of  the  dead,  let  us  illustrate  this  point  by  a  mere  reference  to  the 
effect  given,  in  idl  public  matters  upon  which  their  opinions  were 
expressed,  to  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  compared  with  that  accorded  to  Sir 
James  Graham  or  Daniel  O'ConneH. 

The  second  point  which  affects  the  eloquence  of  a  person  in 
Parliament  is  the  position  he  occupies  there. 

This,  in  a  large  measure,  depends  upon  his  character.  Other 
accidental  circumstances  may  vary  the  amount  of  influence  exerted 
by  character  upon  the  personal*  position  of  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  such  as  official  or  hereditary  dignity,  the  state  of 
parties,  or  the  matter  most  agitating  the  count^.  These,  however^ 
sire  for  the  most  part  evanescent  in  their  influence,  while  that  is 
abiding ;  and  Lord  Macaulay's  voice  would  have  won  more  note 
ftmong  the  Lords,  though  wearing  a  self-gained  coronet,  than 
would  the  address  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton,  thouj^h  the  blood 
of  the  sovereign  races  of  Britain  and  of  the  imperial  rulers  of 
France  mingled  in  his  veins,  and  the  pride  of  thirty  generations 
glittered  around  him. 

Position  is  in  most  cases  power.  If,  however,  the  position  a 
man  occupies  is  of  his  own  making,  or  taking,  or  keeping,  the 
respect  attached  to  it  and  the  influence  it  enables  him  to  wield  are 
much  more  decided  than  if  chance  gave  it  or  intrigue  gained  it. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  especially,  the  manner  in  which  position 
has  been  attained  or  is  retained  exerts  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
reception  given  to  a  member's  speech.  A  long,  arduous,  up-hUl 
task  it  is  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  House  when  once  lost ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  its  favour  at  all — ^unless  position, 
wealth,  gentlemanliness,  talent,  family  influence,  and  electors'  love 
lie  greatly  on  one's  side.  Office  will  not  confer  dignity  on  a  man 
whom  the  House  contemns ;  nor  will  the  want  of  it  hinder  a  man 
from  claiming  the  homage  of  the  House  if  his  position  be  such  as 
to  warrant  hmi  in  demanding  attention  to  his  sayings  and  thinkings. 
Some  forcible-feebles  acquire  notoriety  without  position ;  but  the 
man  who  is  listened  to  in  Parliament  with  most  respect  is,  in 
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,  general,  41h6  maa  beat  qualifiied  b^  poniios,  ia  regiid  to  tlie  nuitter 

wider  ooneideration,  to  spedc  wiiib  Mithoiity  on  the  totj^    Pie- 

leBdert  are  nowhere  so  thoroughly  and  so  coolly  aeahfied  m  m 

.tiie  Hoaee  ^  Ooittmons ;  and  hence  a  man  had  need  to  know  aad 

te  keep  hia  poeition  in  akd  while  addreMin^  that  Bionae. 

''Govenunent  hypmrtgf"  ia  now  a  maaum  in  oar  polities;  and 

•lew  men  enter  the  fiouse  nnwed  or  unpledged  by  act  or  promise, 

by  poniion*  eonneeticni,  or  ooastitaency,  to  one  or  other  of  the 

'  ineat  diviaions  under  which  our  memberB  of  Parliament  nn^ 

themeelyea.    There  ia»  therefore,  necessarily  a  great  difference  in 

the  aooeptanee  given  to  a  speech  from  a  person  known  to  be 

distinctly  and  out-and-out,  as  it  is  called,  committed  to  any  par^. 

'Seldom  does  the  opposition,  on  whichsoever  side  it  lies,  receive  it 

^th  perfect  trust.    Discount  must  be  made  of  so  much  of  tbe 

i^rftciness,  the  heat,  the  rhetoric,  as  may  justly  be  estiiaatod  to 

belong  to  the  speaker  aa  a  partisan,  even  when  Ui«  logic  ii 

adasittodly  right;  but  even  that  is  often  exposed  to  doubt,  and 

•^e^uppreuio  veri  is  diligently  looked  Icmt,  or  the  ignoraHo  eleadd 

18  carenilly  sought  out ;  tor  few  men  caa  believe  in  the  honestv  of 

•an  opponent,  and  they  are  the  less  willinjg  to  do  so  when  mej 

imagme  interest  to  operate  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.    Party » 

aimply  that  class  of  men  withi  whom  your  interest  aeema  xaoet 

.cuearly  linked,  and  by  whom  you  think  you  would  be  (or  are)  best 

aerved.    To  be  a  partisan  is,  therefore,  however  neoessaiy  in 

^{overnment,  a  great  obatmetion  to  the  attainment  of  the  charscter 

of  a  great  orator.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  tbstit 

'of^n  affords  topics  for  declamation,  and  opportunitiea  for  skiKvl 

fsxkce  and  stinging  invective,  for  ready  wit  and  trenchant  irony. 

One  main  object  of  oratory  is  to  overcome  resistance.   Persmskn 
ia  jost  the  urging  of  views  upon  others  as  more  adviaable,  proper, 
azeellent,  or  advantageous  than  those  with  which  they  are  (or 
seem)  inclined  to  rest  aatisfied — that  is,  to  lessen  and  at  last  to 
bear  down  opposition.    In  so  far,  then,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
times  compels  a  member  of  Parliament  really  or  snjmosedJy  to 
Wong  to  a  party,  it  forms  an  obstacle  to  that  free,  K>rth-goim 
power  from  which  persuasion  results ;  while  if  a  man  does  noC 
OBtonsibly  adhere  to  any  party,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  looked  q)oa 
with  a  suspicious  and  a  jealous  watohfulness  to  see  to  which  tide 
he  inclines,  and  a  continual  doubt  insinuates  itaelf  into  the  hesms' 
minds  regarding  the  honest  and  forthright  intent  of  his  advoeaoy. 
]?arIiameotary  consistency  almost  necessitates  partisanship;  dn^ 
to  a  constituency,  which  is  generally  much  mixed,  most  fre^ieaUj 
counsels  an  impartial  support  of  good  measures.     Hence  tb^ 
traditions  and  customs  of  Parliament  place  a  direct  obataole  ia  tbe 
iray  of  eloquence,  and  almost  compel  men  '*  to  give  up  to  psr^ 
what  was  meant  for  mankind."    The  party  speaker  can  seUoB 
oompaas  the  higher  triumphs  of  oratory;  for  that  ivquires  tbe 
mat,  broad,  regardless  sweep  of  truth,  not  the  oareml  ecgrtb^ 
dodgin«:  of  policy. 


JBtpresesiiatiOBi*  thougk  it  Ikbles  the  eqaality  of  ov«rj  member 
«f  tfaeimpeotm  HcMuses  of  Perluanent,  can  nerer  aoeomplkh.  that 
^  iii%'«    The  asgoeiative  fecvhy  k  ptraietent  m.  its  aetivity,  and 
mbf  seeaUs  the  irfiaraeterof  the  ctmBiitumusy  oS.  which  the 


»  a  fojaieaeniatire,  and  inameibly  adds  force  or  atoribea 
to  the  adi^oea^  of  the  Nireval  peintB  adduced,  according 
thai  Goaui^koaaajy  mm  the  general  tenor  of  its  eantimenti^ 
or  dimmislMB  the  vortn  of  the  member'e  ohsenrationa. 
Nay,  the  knowledge  that  esie  tpeakB  for  a  krge,  |>ovrerftil,  intel* 
ligraft,  poHtieaUy  oigaaiBed,  end  ooBeentiag  conetituenoy  fornu 
m  ehonent  of  jiower  itielf,  widoh  aometimes  etize  the  sonl  to 
€iatwy,  of  which  it  would  otherwise  he  incapable;  and  the 
c—BiniMnnia  <^ai  one  advooBtee  a  caoee  in  whieo  a  eenstitiiencj 
IB  hikevom,  or  epeaks  for  a>  conetitaeney  eifcber  eo  kisigidficant  in 
■nmhen  «r  in  independence  of  thought  and  action  as  to  hamper 
tfae  tongue  with  ehame,  didla  the  Terr  thoaght,  and  impedee  the 
mwhiiAg  of  the  whole  machinery  of  enectiire — beoaoae  earnest  and 
iiidiewilTmi  mloqnqice.  This  effect  ie  operative  botili  on  hearer 
tmA  maiBefl;  and  lams  another  difficnlty  in  the  wa^of  the  aspirant 
ftfter  fame  in  modem  oratory,  fiimilaiaiy,  i&  the  Uouee  of  Lonl% 
liie  wealth,  ibe  inimnee,  the  pmblic  repute,  the  neighbourly 
■DgMHl  in  whioh  a  nohkoun  is  held,  a£bete  the  acceptance  of  Ins 
ontery  by  hie  peers,  and  opecates  upon,  his  own  mind  whiJe 
•dheeahig  them. 

Akaost  every  man  who  engagee  eazBcatly  and  oontunuiaBiy  in 
any  ohne  of  pnxmita  aeqairea  a  liking  fcnr  some  special  department^ 
kM,  or  sort  of  its  many  and  diverse  activities,  gsias  a  reputation 
HI  that,  and  begins  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  upcm  that 
meialUy.  From  positien,  opportanity,  indacenieat,  or  need* 
aanost  ewery  penon  becomes  oetter  conTcrsant  with  particular 
fiaate,  prooeeaes,  topics,  stadiea,  departments  in  life,  &c.,  tnan  moat 
oikara,  and  hence  veceivea  deference  and  attention  when  he  givei 
kaa  epiasoB  apen  that.  We  eee  thia  illnatrated  in  every*day  lifoi 
m  every  viUage,  in  every  workshop,  even.  We  should  not  wonder, 
Aerefoe,  that  in  the  Parliament  there  are  men  noted  for 
apaeialitias,  whoae  voice  on  these  topica  ia  always  ode  of  power, 
aad  whoae  worda  on  these  auhjecta  outweigh  the  mere  extempore 
uttenmcea  of  thoee  who  have  not  acquired  a  aimilar  repute.  Thia 
ia  ft^ftMSt  aeknowledged  on  all  hands,  and  ia  in  many  senaea  a  highly 
koMfiflial  influence ;  but  it  acta  moat  damagiugly  upon  eloquence 
in  aeveial  waya— aa,  for  instance,  in  patting  uie  apeaker  under  the 
neeaaBity  of  keeping  within  the  atrieteat  proveable  mark ;  in  inclining 
tiie  hearara  to  aequieacence  independently  of  conviction ;  in  reatr ain* 
ing  Bien  from  tne  atadr  and  oonaideration  of  thoae  queationa  for 
tkemaelvea  on  which  mare  ia  a  eeaacsmble  probability  of  getting 
aak  a^horitative  opinioa.  fienee  we  aee  matters  of  nuance,  law, 
VMiak,  ooaamatcial  treaties,  Aeu,  fall  into  the  hands  of  cliquea  in 
dahale,  and  find  kgialation  aacompliahed  more  from  the  aaaurauce 
af  a  fair  tfaitt  it  ia  aeqniaite  and  wkcdeaome,  than  fieem  the  generai 
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eonnodon  of  the  Houe  tiiat  it  is  right  aadwell-eoonderad.  Hi 
too,  1^6  determined  ooant-outs  by  which  the  adrooate  of  • 
can  be  ibrthcatt,  and  the  Toadiniwi  with  which  the  House  yielda 
under  an  aoitation  olererly  got  up  br  the  lejireaentative  nuB.  of 
some  speoiuily.  This  introduction  of  the  dirision  of  labour  into 
the  Parliament  haa  been  the  means  of  burdening  the  ni^km  wilk 
a  great  many  ill-conoeiTed  and  ill-di^^ested  statates ;  while,  inaaBniek 
as  it  lessens  the  need  for  general  intelligence  and  UioiigiitfiiliieM 
among  the  renresentatiTes,  it  is  inimical  to  modem  doqnenoe. 

AU  these  orawbacks  mfluence  the  eloquence  of  the  tunes  br 
placing  the  spealcer  in  a  position  wherein  orations  are  compoaaj^ 
oeliTcred,  «nd  heard  under  the  influence  of  adTentitiotts  ammi- 
stances.  The  speaker  is  hampered  by  their  pressore*  the  ontao 
of  his  mind  is  restrained  by  uiem.  Instead  of  speaking  out  the 
forthright  truth,  policy,  traipoxizing,  qualification,  finifing  acre 
resorted  to,  and  the  free,  frank,  simple,  unaffected  actirity  dt  the 
mind  is  made  im]>os8ible.  Brery  id^,  feeline,  or  inflnenee.  exoent 
the  one  prime  mind*moring  thought  which  oetennines  to  apeedi. 
should  be  kept  sedulously  out  of  t£e  mind.  Only  by  keeping  that 
firmly  in  the  centre  of  vision,  by  bending  all  we  force  of  mind 
towards  the  comprehension,  exposition,  and  enforcement  of  that^ 
can  we  throw  it  out  of  onrselTes  m  an  oTermastering  and  irroaistiMe 
fitness  for  accomplishing  its  purpose.  All  these  inflnenoea»  as 
elements  of  disturbance  to  the  tnoughts,  reauire  to  be  thrown  aside 
or  buffeted  down  before  Hie  whole  energy  of  the  soul  can  be  poured 
forth  in  deliberato  address  with  that  ooosununato  art  and  tact  which 
hits  the  Tcr^  aim,  produces  the  rery  effect,  to  which  ih»  prodeier* 
ndnation  of  the  Bpesker  was  directed.  Success  is  the  real  test  of 
oratory.    If  successful,  it  is,  as  oratory,  good. 

The  greater  the  number  of  disturbinar  forces  which  modify  the 
purpose  or  practice  of  the  speaker,  we  more  difficult  is  it  to 
attam  success ;  and  those  peculiar  embarrassments  whidi  we  hate 
pointed  out  as  ttffectiuff  pjarbamentary  eloquence,  as  they  ohsae  up 
certain  channels  of  admission  into  the  minds  of  othen,  and  cot 
off  the  flow  of  thought  from  these  channels,  or  as  they  ogen  up 
new  communications  and  bring  in  new  and  Taiied  exottant^ 
increase  the  difficulty  naturally  &lt  in  exposing  one's  thoni^ts  te 
the  public  gase  in  the  very  moment  of  their  tudnjg  a  living  fioim. 
From  some  of  them  we  cannot  part  company ;  un£r  most  dT  thsB 
we  must  labour ;  to  many  of  them  we  must  submit ;  and  throo^ 
all  of  them  we  must  make  way  for  our  thoughts  before  the  mt, 
racy,  elastic  force  of  eloquence  csn  be  liberated,  and  be  employed 
to  perform  its  organic  function,  persuasion.  The  elder  oratora*  who 
required  only  to  make  an  immodiate  impression  upon  an  aad&Buee 
who  had  no  opportunity  for  premeditation  upon  the  subjeet^  cr 
inquiry  regardmg  the  speaker,  must  olmously  hare  been  much  len 
embarrassed  by  tne  reciprocal  equities  of  their  own  life,  poaitioo,  Ac 
and  their  teachings,  than  the  modem  orator  ia,  and  hoiee  doqueaes 
is  a  more  difficult  actiyLty  in  our  day  than  in  theirs.    To  |irsparstiis 


«epa»te  ifareads  of  thcmght  which  are  to  torn  the  wsrp,  to  anaage 
ihoee  which  are  to  make  np  the  woof;  to  determine  on  the  pattera, 
and  to  go  on  weaying  them  all  into  an  inatantaneoiiBly  increasing 
whole,  in  the  Terr  presence  of  critical  spectators,  is  a  laboor  of  moch 
iBffienlty  in  itself:  when,  however,  the  thoughts  to  be  chosen  for 
•itiier  purpose  and  part  are  to  be  subjected  to  scrutiny  before  use, 
not  in  merenoe  to  their  use,  but  their  acceptability ;  when  the  pattern 
xemdres  to  be  arranged  to  fit,  not  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  designer 
ana  worker  only,  but  of  the  looker  or  orerlooker  also ;  and  when 
tiie  work  in  erery  moment  of  its  course  must  retain  its  continuous- 
aeas  and  its  adaptation  to  its  end  in  the  midst  of  innumerable 
elements  of  disturbance  and  disarray,  and  must,  in  some  fashion, 
ohange^md  adapt  itself  to  the  sudden  exi^ncies  of  the  moment,  the 
difficulty  is  incalculably  increased.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that 
iha  infiuenoes  interfering  with  modem  eloquence  are  of  no  despi- 
4»ble  sort,  and  require  considerate  watchfulness,  and  a  sensitive, 
aeeommodating  tact  in  the  speaker  to  insure  success — ^whioh,  if  he 
is  an  orator,  he  must  win. 

The  eiremtutamees  under  which  xwrliamentary  oratory  is  em* 
ployed  constitute  another  set  of  important  disturbing  influences, 
nom  submission  to  which  there  is  no  possible  dispensation.  The 
imira^parUammiafy  maoseement  of  the  fluent  motion  of  the  tongue 
la  Bometimes  excessively  £fficttlt.  Beserve  is  here,  in  many  cases, 
if  not  a  virtue,  a  policy  or  a  necessity.  While  matters  are  under 
tUphmatie  negotiation,  it  would  often  precipitate  action,  sometimes 
prodace  great  calamity,  and  not  uniTequentnr  interrupt  the  relations 
of  Govenunents,  if  the  ready  tongue  should  indiscreetly  mouth  out 
the  several  intents  of  States,  purposes  of  preparations,  and  plans  of 
operation  or  cKVOfiNeration,  of  re^enchment  or  of  reinforcement,  of 
efaange  or  legislation.  So,  again,  an  admmUtraiiau  is  constantly 
exposed  to  diuiffer  from  the  over-gHb  and  unretentive  cautionless- 
ness  of  the  ready  speaker,  who  reveals  secrets  before  due  prepara- 
tion has  been  made,  or  matters  are  put  in  a  fit  state  for  bemg  told. 
The  ramifications  of  influence  are  so  manifold,  that  secretiveness 
has  become  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  qualifications  for  hold- 
ing office  in  the  ministry,  and  over-volubiliiy  of  tongue  is  to  be 
esrefully  eschewed.  Again,  partj^  taeiios  are  now  so  complicated, 
and  the  opposing  forces  are  so  much  on  the  alert,  that  the  careless 
utterance  of  an  untimely  hint  may  undo  the  deep-laid  schemes  of 
wisely  plotting  minds  for  months  together,  and  give  a  long  delay 
to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  pwty. 

The  OMM,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  parties,  require  sometimes 
oovert,  sometimes  open  action ;  and  as  this  or  that  is  the  case,  so 
wdl  also  be  the  need  for  circumspect  attention  to  the  forms  of 
■peeeh  employed  to  insure  their  success. 

The  /eelinffs  of  members,  whether  held  regarding  persons  or 
parties,  must  largely  influence  public  discourse.  Feelmg  is  at  the 
root  of  all  earnestness ;  but  the  speaker  must  either  harmonise  his 
own  feelings  with  those  of  his  audience,  or  bring  his  audience  over 


4o  feel  as  h0  d^ei.    EeeKag,  hmwvret,  in  p&Am&aUtPf 
j«  a  difficult  nuitter  to  get  ft  thenaometer  lor,  ^^d. ' 
yvftotieal  enigma.     PeisoiMlitrf  sinst  be  anncbd,  Mid 
mterestB  mnst  be  held  aleof ;  and  yet  few  or  none  oul  amid 
fonal  veferMicet*  or  leaet  penonal  iuteoreBt.    Tbe 
jnent  of  tbe  jSonseon  tbese  pointo  asMines  emry  day* 
greater  ioipoeaibiUty. 

The  oeooffMft  of  an  aaHom  requine  to  be  mnhSlj 
SometiiDeB  tbe  «ppoaitioii«  knewiag  &e  in— iniinee  of 
bwrry  an  orator  into  rasb  deliTery  of  his  saalBiBgnts  bj  sffotdn^aa 
«oossion  oa  wbicb  a  speeoh  viU  be  fmitlesB^  sad  beaioa  may  d«bat 
tbe  aim.  Or  tbe  speaker  may  Bnajfidge  tbe  aeasonability  of  OBBgiif 
»p  the  question  be  panoses  to  discuss,  and  tiiereby  Isfsvea  tbs 
▼ery  hettt's  wish  of  bis  Kieods  or  bis  psvty,  «r  the  espuusttarf  ~ 
oause  on  whidk  be  spoke.  Ettbrnr  the  ien^per  of  the  Hia 
or  a  more  in^Mrtant  matter  lies  betee  it,  or  tbe  tisaa 
pnate,  or  tbe  zigbt  nen  aie  not  in  tbebr  ^^aees,  or  a  masfesr  of 


wrong  men  has  been  got  np,  or  a  side  wind  horn  aa>  adrsna  SMakw 
or  a  rasb  Mond  destroys  tbe  opportunity  of  flffa^Uwely  ffailnji 
with  the  matter  proposed.  All  tnese  elanaiits  aoquiiP  mioe  aad 
sautions  maoa^^ement,  and  osU  for  aoote  and  xeady  taet  nad  goii 


Cias$  intenestut  sg^t  sre  ^ery.  wuBVovs  and  wmv  m 
lapresentatives  for  Bftost  of  tban  are  always  walcbfii&y 
pcAite  warfare  BU(y  be  said  to  be  aimoat  ooBtianaiiT  goaaigoii 
tbem ;  and  a  keen  outlook  is  kept  by  oaabt  net  only  fisr  grii 
on  their  aide,  but  aggression*  fsem  otben.  Here,  agaiait  ifaoiw 
aomj^cations  diAcaU  of  unravebnent^  and  axagaaaias  wben  AMk 
mtHnr-faire  are  requisite.  Tbese  matters  anoet  elMneaea  wH 
tbe  mreeiaets  and  in  tbe  moments  of  actmty  in  tbe  Honaa*  Uers 
are,  nowever,  eKiraffarliam0titmty  inflnenees  wbicb  maka  tbeoaaelfaB 
felt  in  the  onoarrym^  of  business,  and  tbsrefore  in  the  ct|tteasM« 
of  opinion  on  tbe  points  inToked  in  tbe  diacoaakms  wbub  srias 
Hoarding  it>  To  these  tbe  parlisaientaiy  orator  naoat  aUiwjs  fas 
sensitire,  and  of  tbem  he  must  always  be  sensible.  Popalanbf  aosd 
tbe  effectiveness  wbi<^  rcsalt  fisom  it  are  easily  lost»  ami  the  pvUis 
is  usually  very  un£6i^ving^  to  a  diaoarded  ibTonrite.  Its  n 
of  past  serviees  is  short,  unless  prompted  by  the  hope  of 
benefits. 

Of  these,  perhaps,  the  first  and  most  impostant  is  pMie 
— ^that  resistless  tiole  of  thought  which  rises  and  bellowa 
sbont  statesmen,  and  keeps  conttnnaUy  awaeping  aronnd  them^— 
whiob  agitates  society  and  stirs  olubs,  aasosiafcioaa,  eoBatitiMissBis^ 
mobs,  and  sometimes  makes  tbem  maateifful^  yet  in  ifca  Brnx  and 
reflux  is  so  often  lawless,  iaez^ioabk,  and  ebanJielbL  HB^'tbiatba 
atatesman's  oratoiy  must  be  in  partalfeoted,  and  ta  take  biepoasfeion 
lightlT  in  regard  to  it  is  freq^uently  most  dtatractinfi  and  painlbL 
In  a  less  de^ee,  but  much  m  tbe  same  w«(y,  tbovgb  wMb  olimnr 
and  more  inwidoal  intensil^,  tkRfmliti^  if^^ommmm^  op  wtalsi 
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Sometimes  a  good  deal  of^nesse^  refleire,  and  diBcretion— we  shall 
not  say  ctumin^ — are  required  to  bring  the  speaJcer's  expressions 
into  right  relations  with  tne  time  and  action  oi  the  day. 

Almost,  to  some  minds,  a  graver  difficulty  than  either  of  these  is 
felt  in  the  liability  to  criticism  which  affects  all  public  men.  Skilled 
criticism  has  of  late  been  so  sedolomsly  sharpened  to  its  work,  so 
much  pains  have  been  expended  on  the  polishing  of  its  scalpels  and 
the  poising  of  its  tests,  that  few  can  escape  the  tnal  to  which  it  calls 
eaoli  ajptnuik  to  hooour,  and  the  inquisition  to  which  it  subjects 
every  fiore  of  activity  exerted  in  the  public  service,  often  probing 
even  the  very  privacies  and  the  sanctities  of  home,  heart,  and  lif&^ 
family,  fortune,  fame,  and  welfare.  To  this  the  orator  is  of 
course  peculiarly  exposed,  and,  as  the  record  of  his  utterances  can 
^ways  oe  referred  to,  the  public  exipreseion  of  opinion  is  not  un- 
nixfid  with  need  for  care.  To  this  liability  to  criticisn  the  sMe  tf 
pari96$  ouigide  of  Parliament  often  j;ives  intensity,  and  forns  an 
opmtwhmyat  of  the  ener^^es  exercised  m  eloquence  of  most  damaging 
^oa^teaeaa.  Only  a  vigorous  genius,  a  perfect  master  of  the 
whole  acienoe  and  praetice  of  the  ^ctricity  of  thought,  oan  in  such 
einsamataniies  dear  off*  from  himself  the  impeding  environmenta, 
mmA  give  vmee  to  the  purpose  of  his  soul,  wintfs  to  his  words,  aiMl 
give  off  action  and  uttaranoe  to  gain  men's  soius. 

Tke  tmrninetiee  qf  an  eleeiion  has  often  an  effect  on  the  quaati^ 
#nd  quality  of  eloquence  in  the  House.  Then  all  the  precious 
elsBienta  receive  intenser  development.  Then  the  pressuzo  both  of 
^pwmoBBl  and  ciroumetajitial  infloenoes  makes  itself  more  and  mote 
^U  end  the  hemming  in  of  the  faculties  coincident  with  the  over*- 
ntwiin  of  the  need  for  speech,  places  the  legislator  in  an  awkward 
tix.  The  noble,  dutiful  EngUsix  mind,  however,  generally  ziaae  ia 
/eree  as  the  difficulties  of  its  task  increase,  and  tne  dying  atnuoa 
lofa  closing  aeasionare  often  bolder,  and  grander,  and  more  massive 
•«-in  short,  more  eloquent,  than  at  any  ouier  time. 

We  have  attempted  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  pailiamentuy 
oifttory,  not  in  behalf  of  the  apeakers  in  the  legislative  assembli^ 
of  the  nation,  but  for  the  infarmation  of  the  public;  not  as  an 
Mology  for  the  decline  of  eloquenee^-which  many  assume,  bat  we 
orayt-^but  as  a  praise  to  those  who  amongst  so  many  embarrass^ 
meats  can  thxsow  forth  the  might  of  living  thought  with  energy  and 
tf&etiveneas,  and  thrill  the  House,  and  move  the  country  by  their 
atatesmanly  utterances.  That  parliamentary  utterances  exist  at  all 
gxaaug  us  must  amaze  those  who  reflect  upon  Hie  matters  we  have 
pointed  out ;  and  tho  people  who  most  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
oiffieulties  to  be  overeome  m  the  achievement  of  a  speech  of  national 
interest  will  more  highly  priae  the  fame  of  those  great  minds  who 
rule  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations  by  their  efforts  in  parlia- 
miBnitary  eleqiienae.  £.  K. 
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ABE  THE  PEEVALENT  FOEMS  OP  W0E8HIP  IK 

BEITAIN  EFFECTIVE  P 

AFFIBMATXTB  ABTICLB. — IT. 

To  ask  the  question,  ''Are  the  prevalent  foma  of  wonhip  ib 
Britain  effectireP"  is  to  aak  in  plain  tenna  whether  the  Chureh  of 
England  and  its  contemporariee  are  doing  their  dutj,  declining,  or 
otherwise  P  Thds  ia  a  literal  rendering  of  the  ^nestion  whieh  fotms 
our  subject,  and  one  to  which,  in  that  signification,  we  give  a  decided 
and  unhesitating  negative ;  for  when  viewed  in  this  aenae  it  is  nearij 
impossible,  with  corroborative  proof,  to  assert  anytiiing  opposed  to 
their  utility  and  efficiency.  To  state  in  what  the  several  evideneaa 
on  this  point  consist,  wotud  be  to  consume  idly  the  space  allotted  to 
us  in  these  columns ;  we  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  naming 
one  which  we  think  will  serve  as  a  sufficiency,  vis.,  the  Colenao 
controversy.  The  manner  in  which  the  partial  sceptic  was  nieneed ; 
the  multitude  of  tiiose  who  were  willing  to  stand  up  boldly  in  ikmt 
Church's  behalf;  and,  above  all,  the  overplus  of  materiala  whioh 
these  possessed,  will  alone  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  point  dearly. 
Had  the  forms  of  worship  been  ineffective,  would  it  have  been  thusP 
Had  not  the  mind  been  constantly  vivified,  and  made  to  kindle  witk 
regard  to  Ihese  subjects,  would  it  not  have  remained  torpid,  and 
allowed  a  thing,  in  which  itpossessed  little  or  no  intersat,  to  be 
disturbed  and  slandered  P  The  answer  requires  no  heaitalion,— in 
such  a  matter  there  can  be  none ;  an  affirmative  only  is  appUcahk^ 
and  it  leaves  no  room  for  any  other. 

There  are  certain  subjects  in  which  we  cannot  ateer  a  audim 
course,  and  the  one  at  present  under  consideration  may  be  joatfy 
nnked  among  the  number.  To  write  an  article  acainat  thia  ^ue^ 
tion,  the  author's  opinions  must  be  in  unison  wiui  *'  the  Eevwag 
Party^ ;"  and  if  he  considers  the  prevalent  forms  of  worship  need 
revision,  he  must  also  think  with  many  that  the  Bible  itself,  whieh 
is  the  basis  of  Christianity,  must  alike  require  it. 

But  we  cannot  wander  from  our  theme  to  discuss  the  fallaeias  of 
the  *' revisers,"  as  that  topio  has  alreadjr  been  debated  in  these 
pages.  Let  us  only  ask.  What  can  possibly  be  more  subliaMled 
thw  the  general  strain  of  the  preaent  version  of  the  Flsalma  P  Who 
so  utterly  soulless  as  to  permit  their  intrinsic  poetic  vmlue  to  pan 
by  unappreciated  P  or  who  so  dull  that  he  cannot  diadover  the 
matchlessnesa  of  their  tone,  as  well  as  the  tooohiBg  i&fliwBco  upoa 


tlie  homan  Mml  wbich  thejr  posseis  P  That  num't  fiienltiea  most 
indeed  be  dull ;  that  man's  intelleeta  debilitated  and  palsied. 

Idke  wit, "  much  talked  of,  not  to  be  defined,"  is  xevision.  Who* 
by  makinff  another  edition  of  the  Psalms,  oonld  in  an;^  degfee  better 
tnemP  To  do  so,  except  in  mere  external  finish,  is  beyond  tiie 
veaoh  of  mere  hnman  power.  They,  in  their  original,  together  with 
the  entire  Bible,  are  written  nnder  divine  inspiration;  and  who  bo 
insjfnred  that,  unbidden,  he  shoold  take  npon  himself  the  xesponsi- 
bibty  of  thns  doiog  P 

Can  any  edncatM.  person  say  anight  against  the  English  used  in 
the  Bibl&— a  pdnt  with  which  the  ignorant,  but  woold-be  wise,  find 
■o  moch  faoItP  The  seeming  ooarseness  of  the  Isngoage  is  its 
beanty,  as  the  priekle  is  to  the  rose; — deprive  it  of  tibis,  and 
much  of  its  eBcuj  would  be  taken  away. 

There  is  mnoh  m  the  ouinfard  form  of  worship  justifiable,  not  in 
a  strictly  religious  sense,  as  concerned  immediately  with  our  salvia 
tion ;  but  merely  as  a  means  of  drawing  together  the  illiterate ; 
at  causing  those  who  would  not  otherwise  come  to  divine  prayer  to 
do  so,  if  at  fost  only  from  a  love  of  seeing  how  things  are  carried 
oo.  Later  in  the  dsy  of  life  a  true  lisht  must  burst  upon  them,  and 
thej  cannot  fail  to  fully  comprehena  the  intricacies  of  the  religion 
which  they  came  first  to  attend  from  a  desire  of  knowing  only  what 
were  the  external  signs.  But  this  ma^  seem  to  turn  the  scale  of 
argument  against  ourselres,  from  the  fiict  that  the  English  churdi 
possesses  little  or  none  of  that  idle  pageantrj^.  But  it  is  not  so. 
That  ^diich  appears  at  the  first  glance  hostile  is,  in  reality,  friendly 
to  us.  The  Eomish  church  depends  entirely  on  its  extenial  pomp ; 
deprive  it  of  this,  and  its  proselytes  are  nowhere.  The  Church  of 
England  has  no  such  ostentation,  and  its  flourishing  state  will  prove 
it  requires  none.  It  might,  perhaps,  attract  a  larger  number  of  fol- 
lowers should  it  betake  itself  to  that  exterior  show ;  but  this  course 
it  scorns.  It  has  nothing  of  which  the  world  can  rob  it ;  prayer 
and  righteousness  are  its  fortifications — far  too  firm  a  basis  to  be 
overthrown. 

Without  makinff  our  remarks  personal  or  otherwise,  we  will  take 
a  few  objections  tnat  may  be  or  have  been  urged  in  opposition  to 
our  -views. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  service.  What  service  can  be  too 
long  for  the  Christian  to  pour  forth  his  pruse  and  adoration  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  mercies  vouchsafed  to  him  P  The  body  may  be 
weak — ^perhaps,  in  some  cases,  too  weak  for  long  prayers.  We  deem 
them  tedious  and  oppressive,  and  we  sav  we  cannot  go  through 
their  forms  with  the  aevoutness  we  should  exercise.  This  shows  a 
weakness,  a  debility  that  may  be  easily  guarded  against ;  and  did 
we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  we  might  overcome  this  feeling. 
If  "the  spirit  is  willing,  and  the  fiesh  weak,"  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  to  a  certain  degree,  may  be  thrown  aside  by  zeal  and 
promptitude.  No  man  knows  for  what  purpose  we  were  sent  into 
this  world ;  but  we  are  assured  that  we  shoidd  endeavour  to  bear 


oi«r  bizrd^B  with  eqiLanitaity,  and  tiy  to  eonqtier,  as  xnneh  a*  Uw 
spirit  will  pemit  m,  ovr  sererai  frailties.  The  prayer  Tued  by  IIm 
(^fsrch  of  BnglBDd  is  bjf  no  means  too  lengtliy,  and  this  nraot  ftr 
eviBV  be  our  st^utfast  oprnion. 

But  there  k  a  great  mistake  made  by  a  «iimber  of  peopto— a 
fidkey  with  the  sequent  oonolusioiis  dedfueed  finm  it  tint  is  pr»» 
ductile  of  Dissent.  Pftiyer  fe<mi  the  heart — ^thart  isv  prayer  of  self^ 
cmMfpoisiliop— -is  sopposea  to  be  of  more  airail  than  pnmr  learned^ 
and  repeated  earnestly  and  steadfastly.  We  term  this  a  positive 
dHuiian,  not  from  any  opinionative  bias  of  our  own,  btit  from  the 
unfortmiate  results  tmrt  always  follow  it.  The  argument  is  re«a(»* 
able  enough.  Who  so  able  to  represent  om*  wants  as  onrselree  f 
The  truth  ie,  wo  cavnot  represent  them.  We  may  be  able  to  par- 
tially do  so ;  but  this  is  not  the  point.  Wo  are  not  eompetent  for 
doing  as  mnoh  as  those  who  are  ordained  by  Gkd,  and  who  are  flius 
in  a  manner  inspired.  This  sophism  arises  from  too  mnch  self-ooa- 
oeit,  in  deeming  onrstilyes  better  able  to  offer  up  our  own  adoratioa 
than  Idiose  whom  €k>d  has  ordained  for  the  purpose. 

Byumag  this  we  do  not  detach  any  of  the  priceless  vnlne 
of  hearttelt  prayer  fr«>m  its  peculiar  self;  nor  are  wo  so  wdkithM 
as  to  discourage  those  who  perserere  in  this  excellent  habit.  We 
only  assert  that  there  are  others  more  fitted  for  the  tmA  than 
ourselreB,  whilst  we  are  assured  it  is  meeter  and  less  presumptuous 
to  repeat  daily  prayers  thait  are  written  for  the  purpoae,  umn  to 
tdke  part  indiyidaally  in  their  compostiion. 

Sesigion  is  a  point  of  which  no  man  knows  Utte  natim ;  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  limited  in  its  extent,  and  there  is  no  very  oom- 
preheosiTO  ihape  in  whioh  we  can  present  it.  What  is  giren  oon- 
oeming  it  and  its  relative  essentialities  in  the  Bible  is  sumcient  lor 
all  our  purposes,  whether  pnctieal  or  theoretical.  But  human 
onriosity  is  not  satiated  with  such ;  promf|ted  by  a  natural  yearning 
to  inquire  yet  deeper  into  a  subject  that  is  unfitted  for  speeulatiTe 
thought,  it  seeks  to  find  a  fuller  solution  of  the  mystery :  the  dedne* 
tions  arrived  at  are  alike  unsatisfactory,  and  the  termiDatian  of 
every  cycle  leaves  us  at  the  spot  whence  we  set  out. 

Let  us  ask  the  question.  What  should  make  the  forms  of  wonlDp 
in  Britain  effective,  or  in  what  does  effectiveness  consifltF  It 
consists  of  sn  open  frankness  and  surpassing  candour,  nothing  secret 
or  hidden,  all  are  initiate  in  its  mysteries ;  of  a  general  nnironnity 
and  earnest  persuasion.  These  characteristics  all  our  Proteatanl 
duirehes  show.  With  such  (^racteristie  foatnres  as  theee,  how  ■ 
it  possible  tiiey  can  be  tr^iefiective?  Compare  their  sevoful  merita 
wiw  those  of  any  other  nation  whose  worship  and  forms  of  wonUp 
are  cloaked  and  jcept  in  obscurity,  and  the  vast  difiSereaoa  will  soon 
be  discernible. 

The  forms  of  worship  in  ^tke  EngKsh  church  have,  perhnos,  under- 
gone  more  reviiion  than  those  of  any  other,  and,  from  the^natnatioa 
and  refinement  whi(^  have  been  exercised  upon  them,  natmn^ 
ought  to  be  superior  to  the  majority.    From  the  old  fiithers  wanSi 
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the  {rtMoi  tiBtt»  every  genesation  hu  wifcacgeed  some  aeir  reformer, 
wIlo  wooM  fini  diseorer  tome  obuf^denu  peculiazzty  tkat  ahoold  be 
oneed,  at  eene  more  becomiiiff  sttitvdeTvmieh  hta  mftsileflfted  itsetf 
t»  lk]9»  that  sbonld  be  inirooaoed ;  bat  were  we  to  Ketea  to  tto 
Toices  of  these  egotists,  who  imagine  their  own  oeftioQs  mtpevior  to- 
aU  ethenn  we  shMild  aeon  poll  the  fabric  to  tbe  ground ;  the  misefaief 
wvMild  hape  been  perpeirated,  asd,  when  teo  kte,  we  should  di  scorer 
oar  fallT  in  taaing  tne  edifioe  eee  we  kad  oonsideted  matareiy  oar 

CoBoaBWBg'  pnyer,  aQ  poeeese  difleeent  ideas;  it  is,  m  fact,  tW 
o£  all  nhfomm  qaibDiks  and  diiGBrenoes, — a  tn 


tree  from  whieb 
esmej  aeet  sfRi^a»  and  whose  bxancbes  are  grafted  every  year  witit 
aosa  new  aappcwiiioQ.  It  is  in  Tain  man  strives  te  give  a  settled 
definitieft  of  niayer.  We  knew  it  is  the  earnest  ontpoering  c^  1^ 
Boal.te  fihody.  Kit  nothing  more ;  the  reet  is  a  wilderness  of  oonjeotnre 
which  imaginsiabn  eamuot  span.  Prayer  is  the  type  of  every  worriiip>, 
apto^gpsr  ef  the  seal,  ae  well  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  present 
dahate^  The  farms  of  wenhsp  in  Britain,  therefore,  are  nothing 
eJae  ease  dirergiliaafeioDa  of  prayer.   Prayer  is  wovship,  and  worship 

iamyer* 

We  infior,  tharefoie,  Idiat  not  only  are  the  prevalent  forms  of 
weanlu^  wl  Britain  effeetwe,  bat  that  they  far  mrpats  those  in  use 
in  the  other  Enropean  nations.  The  forms  of  worship  are  the< 
deyimdenciea  of  the  worship  itself,  and  calealated  to  make  the 
pvayers  mere  impeeaai/ve ;  a  portion  are  taken  from  the  Bible,  and 
the  remaukder  man  haa  done  ike  ntmoet  to  render  solemn  and 
becoming.  What  is  taken  from  our  Lord's  month,  sorely  none  can 
t»Em  otherwise  than  effeelive ;  and  oonceraing  that  on  which  mortals 
have  exerted  their  ntmoat  power,  no  blame  can  rest  upon  it :  for 
'*  to  exr.ia  hnman,"  which  mates  religion  necessary ;  and  "  to  forgive 
divine,"  which  makes  religion  blessed.  Mabwood  H. 

NBGATIVB  ABTICLB. — ^IV. 

!Fbox  the  announcement  of  the  above  question  for  debate  in  tlia 
MagasBe,  we  loehcd  forward  to  its  appeamnee  with  great  pleasure 
and  na  fittie  anoietj.  It  aeemed  to  us  to  open  a  way  for  the  dig* 
naanim  01  £anna  which  we  beheve,  with  all  their  show  of  effioieney, 
lie- at  and  ^ve  noniiahment  to  the  root  of  all  that  can  be  called 
ineffective  m  the  outer  rddgious  life  of  Britain.  The  inner  reHgioua 
lififr  ia  beyond  the  soope  of  the  question,  not  being  within  the  hmits 
of  human  observation.  Moreover,  wherever  it  eziats,  it  mmt  be 
effective, — effective  in  the  production  of  a  godly  life ;  in  fhet,  pro^ 
povtienate  to  its  own  development. 

Worahip^  stnctly  speaking,  is  a  purely  spiritnal  outpouring  of 
osntimenft,  from  the  inner  r^igioos  Fife,  into  the  ever-attentive  ear 
of  th»  Most  High ;  and  is  most  effective— that  is,  ipvee  to  tiie  wor^ 
shipper  the  hi^est  consciousness  of  tmion  with  ms  Maker — when 
untettercd  by  forma,  and  free  from  human  scrutiny.  With  this 
vanhip  the  qneatiea  in  hand  has  little  or  nothing  to  do;  and  those 
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who  disooM  this  taljeot  ean  only  xite  it  to  infer  tiienftoBi«  hf  aa 
intnitiTe  knowledge  of  its  natore,  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimaqr  ^ 
forms  claiming  to  embody  it;  for  we  have  lon^  had  the  oonvietiQa 
that  eonnterfeits  are  legion,  and  henoe  onr  desire  to  see  the  sabjedk 
analysed  in  this  nneompromising  serial. 

Bnt  we  are  pained  to  add  tlubt  the  treatment  the  question  hit 
hitherto  receired  has  sorely  disappointed  ns.  By  the  writen  oa 
both  sides,  the  exiflting  fonns— -yub.^  Yoeal  prayer  and  pndse,  bf 
human  appointment  or  by  mntnal  agreement  at  stated  times,  sad 
under  prearranged  circumstances— are  taken  for  granted  to  be 
fitting  expressions  of  true  worship ;  and  only  a  fewot  ueir  aeoidmli 
— «u^  as  the  time  occupied^  by  Mch,  the  attitude  during  pnycn^ 
the  manner  of  their  utteranoe,  and  the  order  of  their  aequenee,  wilk 
others  of  a  like  character— hare  been  attacked  by  the  writers  of  ths 
negative  articles ;  while  those  on  the  opposite  side  hare  eontented 
themselyes  with  pointing  to  the  faTonrable  contrast  which  Chrisfaa* 
dom,  especially  Britain,  presents  when  compared  with  her  fbvner 
self,  or  with  other  less  favoured  parts  of  the  world ;  and  would  hsfs 
us  believe  that  this  is  the  effect  of  the  prevalent  forms  of  wonhip^ 
which  really  is  the  direct  result  of  the  existence  of  Ghristianitj  ii 
those  parts.  Sad  indeed  would  now  be  the  spiritual  oooiditioa  of 
Britain,  if  no  agency  more  effective  than  her  forms  of  wonhqp  hsi 
been  at  work  for  her  regeneration. 

We  have  entered  the  lists  for  the  purpose  of  assertinff,  and  «s 
trust  proving,  that  the  prevalent  forms  of  worshin  in  fiitain,  in 
their  more  essential  features,  are  antichristian,  ana  hence  are  not 
merely  ineffective,  but  subrersive  of  the  purposes  of  social  worah^i 

« Adam  Bede  "  professes  to  discover  a  degree  of  effeotiveoeM  ev« 
in  forms  which  he  declares  to  be  opposed  to  spiritual  woreliip! 
(p.  16.)  Surely  their  efficiency  must  be  in  their  opposition  to  tne 
worship. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  is  a  wide  differenoe 
between  worship  and  forms  of  worship,— as  wide  a  difference  u 
exists  between  perfume  and  flowers.  Periume  is  exhaled  fron 
many  flowers,  but  there  are  many  flowers  that  breatiie  no  pcrfnsiA 
So  there  are  forms  which  are  specially  adapted  to  expreai  the  wo^ 
ship  of  the  worshipper,  being  ike  na^ral  outgrowth  eftke  mmt  «0s* 
Ument;  and  there  are  others  which,  being  the  relics  of  Judsiidif 
or  the  offspring  of  diets,  synods,  conventions,  oonferenoee,  and 
"  church  meeti^;s,"  either  strangle  the  child  in  die  birth,  or  beoofse 
the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  of  men  ignorant  of  wonhq^ 
altogether. 

Worship  is  not  a  means  of  evangehzaticHi.  The  end  of  wonhip 
is  in  itself,  as  every  true  worshipper  well  knows.  In  wflnliip»  tw 
soul,  in  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  love,  basks  in  the  ssnli^to^ 
God's  countenance,— not  for  a  purpose,  it  being  the  end  sad  o|qe<Jt 
of  his  whole  existence.  Theretore,  to  point  to  &e  spread  of  reiigioa 
as  a  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  forms  of  worship  is  to  betnj  e 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  relation  which  cause  and  eflsot 
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to  each  other.  Do  we  rapplicate  the  throne  of  grace  fbr  blessings* 
per90]ial,  social,  national,  or  world-wide  P  It  may  be  trae,  genuine 
jmyer,  prayer  heard  and  answered ;  but  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
womhip. 

We  haTO  thought  it  proper  thus  closely  to  define  the  term  wor- 
ahip,  in  order  to  show  how  inconse(][nent  is  the  inference  that  forms 
of  worship  are  effective  because  relij^on  is  spreading.  We  do  not 
aflsert  that  they  hare  no  influence  m  this  corection,  but  that  it  is 
small,  and  quite  a  super-consequence. 

But  although  we  nare  thus  closely  and,  we  bcliere,  rightly  de* 
fined  the  principal  term  of  the  question,  we  are  quite  willing  to  give 
to  the  question  a  wider  bearing,  and  to  interpret "  forms  of  worship" 
by  the  religions  exercises  of  the  sanctuary,  and  eren  to  admit  that 
the  improTed  religious  condition  of  Britain  is  an  argument  for  their 
eifectiyeness.  We  are  disposed  to  make  these  concessions,  because 
the  arguments  we  hare  to  advance  are  intended  to  disprove  alike 
t^e  ^^ctiveness  of  those  forms  which  claim  to  embody  worship,  and 
tboee  which  express  sentiments,  exhortations,  and  instmotions  which 
ase  manward. 

All  forms  of  worship  which  are  the  direct  offspring  of  the  inner 
relinous  Hfe  of  him  who  uses  them,  are  and  must  be  effective. 
And  all  forms  which  are  not  the  direct  offspring  of  the  inner  religious 
lifts  of  him  who  uses  them  are  and  must  be  ineffective.  "  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  P  " 

Perhaps  truth  demands  that  this  latter  assertion  should  be  a  little 
qualified.  Irreligious  men  have  occasionally  declared  the  gospel 
with  effect.  "  Man^r  shall  say  unto  Me  in  that  day,  Lord,  IJord,. 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name  P  and  in  Thy  name  have  oast 
oat  devils  P  and  in  Thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  P  And 
tiien  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  Me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity."  But  this  working  of  the  Spirit,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  nature  and  motives  of  the  instrument,  furnishes  an 
exception  to  the  general  order  of  His  operations. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  in  most  professedly  worshipping 
assemblies  who  truly  worship,  notwithstandmg  all  the  disadvantages 
which  surrotmd  them.  Ana  to  this  fact  is  to  be  attributed  those 
effects  which  "Adam  Bede"  and  '' Elpisticos"  have  ascribed  to  the 
prevalent  forms  of  worship.  But  the  fact  that  com  wiU  sometimes 
straggle  up  through  a  mass  of  rubbish,  and  assert  its  superiority  to 
its  infiuence,  is  no  proof  that  rubbish  is  productive  of  fruit. 

We  are  aware  that  assertions  are  not  necessarily  arguments,  and 
will  therefore  proceed  to  the  proof  of  those  made  above,  viz.,— all 
forms  of  worship  which  are  the  birth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  m  the 
heart  of  the  worshipper  are  effective ;  and  no  others  can  be. 

Our  supports  will  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the  Scriptures,  whicb 
we  hope  our  opponents  will  consider  a  sa£Scient  authority. 

Chnst  himself  has  declared,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  trutn,  and  the 
lift? :  no  mem  eometh  unto  the  JPhther,  but  by  Me  **  (John  xiv.  6). 
Now  this  coming  does  not  refer,  as  some  may  suppose,  only  to  the 
1863.  a 
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original  introduction  of  the  dxristian  disciple  to  hii  God,  Imt  alao 
to  every  subsegaent  approach ;  for  the  same  eyangelist  records  tius 
saying  of  our  Lord,  "  I  am  the  door :  by  Me  if  any  man  enter  id, 
he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pastore  "  ^John 
z.  9).  **  In  and  out,"  mark.  It  is  not  the  ]nriTile2e  of  the  Christian 
while  on'earth  to  dweU  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  now  much  soever, 
with  the  Psalmist,  he  may  wish  it.  He  goes  in  and  out.  And  when 
we  remember  that  there  is  but  one  door,  Christ,  by  which  to  go  in 
and  to  come  out,  and  that  He  has  appointed  but  one  representative 
of  Himself  upon  earth,  even  His  Spint,  who  dwelleth  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  the  application  of  this  divinely  taught  truth  to  the  subject 
in  hand  is  apparent.  The  apostle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Ephesiant* 
says,  '*  For  t&ouffh  Him  [Clurist]  we  both  have  access  by  one  Spdnt 
unto  the  Father  (Ephes.  ii.  18).  And  although  he  tells  them  in 
the  next  verse  that  they  are  ''  fellowcitizens  with  the  saints,  and 
of  the  household  of  God,"  yet  he  adds,  **  In  whom  j^  alao  an 
builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit**'  whick 
building,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenor  of  the  Scripturas,  nuut 
be  understood  to  mean  that  progressive  work  of  regeneration  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  Spirit's  means.  So  that,  although  the  Christisa 
is  one  of  the  household  of  God,  he  cannot  approach  the  throne  with* 
out  the  special  conduct  of  the  Spirit. 

But  not  to  multiply  quotations,  which  might  be  done  to  the 
extent  of  a  volume,  we  would  only  say  that  we  know  of  no  paaaage 
in  the  Bible  which  favours  an  approach  to  Gknl  without  the  gtddttioe 
of  His  Spirit ;  and  we  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
writers  on  the  opposite  side  to  think  that  they  will  not  attempt  to 
find  one. 

Moreover,  we  would  observe  that  not  only  is  the  time  of  worship 
at  the  Spirit's  suggestion,  but  the  matter  to  be  presented  as  well ; 
vide  John  xiv.  26,  and  xvi.  12 — 14;  Eom.  viii.  26,  27;  1  Cor.  ii. 
9—16;  &c. 

If,  then,  none  can  approach  the  Almighty,  either  to  present  a 
petition  or  to  offer  praise,  without  the  special  conduct  of  the  Spirit, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  those  forms  of  worship  whose  time  and  matter 
are  fixed  and  determined  by  men,  not  for  tnemselves  only,  but  also 
and  principally  for  their  feUows ;  not  for  the  next  week  or  month, 
but,  judging  from  the  conservative  spirit  of  these  form-makers,  till 
doomsday  P  What,  we  repeat,  is  to  be  said  of  these  forms,  but  that 
they  are  essentially  human, — human  in  their  origin,  and  human  in 
their  weeklv  or  daily  reproduction,  and  hence  must  be  ineffective 
as  means  of  approach  to  the  Most  High,  who  admits  none  without 
the  escort  of  His  own  appointing  P 

Nor  can  those  forms  called  extemporary,  as  used  by  the  donuaant 
religious  sects  in  this  country,  be  classed  with  forms  of  another 
kind,  as  many  a  victim  to  their  unchristian  arbitrariness  could  bear 
witness  by  narrating  the  times  of  his  being  called  upon  to  pray, 
f'ing,  or  e^d^ort,  when  he  has  boon  conscious  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
R?t, 
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All  above  admiUed,  theee  forms  may  proTo  effective  when  lued 
by  some  worshippers,  nnder  favoured  oiroomstances,  when  the  Spirit 
deigns  to  use  man's  invention  for  God's  glory ;  but  this  says  nothing 
for  their  present  or  continued  use. 

Perhaps  the  upholders  of  these  forms  will  be  ready  with  the 
question, "  How  comes  it,  then,  that  so  many,  whose  Christianity 
cannot  be  called  in  question,  use  these  forms,  and  that  so  few 
invariably  wait  till  conscious  ot  the  Spirit's  ^dance,  ere  they 
address  their  Mkker,  or  their  fellow-men  as  His  ambassadors?  '^ 
We  reply,  that  numbers  are  no  argument  for  the  goodness  of  a 
custom ;  dse  in  Spain  it  speaks  loud  for  Eoman  Catholicism,  and  in 
India  and  China  for  Buddhism.  And  as  to  the  unimpeachable  cha-* 
raeter  of  the  upholders  of  these  forms,  we  would  say  that  its  pos- 
gessors  belong  to  that  comparatively  small  class  mentioned  abovCr 
whom  the  Spirit  graciously  deigns  to  help  by  means  not  of  His  own 
choosing.  And  even  amongst  these  favoured  few  we  know  that 
many  are  made  conscious,  and  that  frequently,  of  the  inappropri- 
ateness  of  these  forms  as  means  of  access  to  God. 

If  this  paucity  of  true  worshippers  in  the  multitude  of  professedly 
worshippmg  assemblies  in  this  country  be  called  in  question,  we 
cannot,  of  course,  go  into  particulars,  and  investigate  the  lives  of  all 
the  individuals  in  any  given  assembly  for  direct  proof;  nor  is  it 
necessary.  There  stands  the  fact ;  a  fact  it  is  to  our  consciousness, 
and  will  oe,  if  not  already,  to  the  consciousness  of  "Adam  Bede" 
and^Elpisticos,"  when  they  look  abroad  with  an  unbiassed  mind 
upon  the  thinffs  that  are.  Could  you  not  count  those  by  dozens,  who, 
you  are  morally  certain,  sing  and  pray  to  be  heard  of  men  quite  as 
much  as  the  Pharisees  of  old  diaP  Who  is  that  quiet  man  that 
sits  in  the  farther  comer  of  the  gallery,  and  seems  to  be  drinkiuff 
from  a  fountain  unknown  to  his  more  formal  brethren?  "Oh, 
says  Mr.  Allfervour,  "  he  is  a  man  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of,  but 
I  should  like  him  much  better  if  he  would  come  down  (literally) 
amongst  us,  and  help  us  a  little  more." 

But  enough.  The  fact  is  beyond  question.  Cannot  one  man  go 
» through  these  forms  as  well  as  another?  and  more,  does  he  not 
do  SOT  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  these  forms  of  worship 
are  wholesale  manufacturers  of  hypocrites,  and  will  be  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  used  as  the  public  approach  to  Him  who  search- 
eth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men. 

"Adam  Bede"  has— unconsciously,  perhaps— admitted  our  whole 
argument.  He  says,  on  page  17,  speaking  of  the  Nonconforming 
societies  of  Britain,  "  The  type  of  worship  ooxnmon  to  all  these 
sects  is  that  of  free  prayer  and  voluntary'  praise,  suited  to  the 
changing  wants  and  ever-varying  necessities  of  the  human  heart 
andnfe.  This  must  be  of  necessity  the  most  effective,  because  it 
provides  for  the  overburdened  soul  to  pour  out  its  wants  and  necessi- 
ties to  an  ever-hearing  and  always-answering  Qod"  This  is  our 
belief.  We  believe  that  free  prayer  and  voluntary  praise  (premismg 
that  the  Christian  knows  no  will  but  the  will  of  the  Spirit  m  coming 
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before  bis  Gfod)  muflt  be  of  necessity,  not  merebf  the  moii  eftelftre, 
but  the  only  effeotive  mode  of  wonnip,  whether  public  or  prmte. 

But  we  must  deny  "Adam  Bedes"  assertion  that  free  pnyv 
and  yoluntarypraise  is  the  type  of  worship  oommon  to  ^e  leeli 
referred  to.  Can  a  conj(regation  be  said  nreely  to  pray  when  ene 
man,  at  fixed  times,  has  all  the  praying  to  himself,  and  pnm  only 
for  what  he  thinks  meet?  fElemember  we  are  speaking  oi  fbtiM^ 
and  not  of  any  spiritual  exercise  with  whieh  some  of  tiie  congrega- 
tion may  be  favoured.)  And  can  an  assembly  be  said  to  pnisi 
roluntarily  when  it  is  called  upon  to  sing  a  hram  or  psalm,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  the  very  sentiment  of  which  it  is  ignonoit  <)f( 
'until  it  is  dictated  by  him  who  selected  it  some  time  during  the 
preyious  week  P  If  such  nrayer  be  free  and  yoluntsry,  we  haye  j«t 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  tnese  terms.  The  tket  is,  many  men  fasfs 
BO  long  worshipped  God  only  by  proxy,  liiat  they  have  left  oS  ceo* 
sidering  whether  it  be  done  oy  themselyes  or  another. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  combating  these  forms  we  woold 
cast  any  slur  upon  tne  characters  of  those  good  and  noble  men  iHio 
use  them.  But  the  fact  of  their  being  so  good  and  lo  noble,  and  the 
instruments  by  which  so  many  blessings  reach  their  fellow-moit 
notwithstanding  the  load  of  form  which  hangs  about  their  nesb, 
does  make  us  lon^  to  see  them  untrammellMl ;  for  then  greater, 
nobler,  and  more  blessed  they  certainly  would  be. 

If  we  be  asked  where  the  instructions  for  the  worship  we  adfth 
cate  are  to  be  found  P  we  answer,  They  are  plainly  set  Sown  in  tiie 
Scriptures,  and  are  approved  of  in  practice  oy  the  Spirit  of  tmth. 
And  if,  again,  we  be  asked  for  liymg  examples,  we  point  to  the 
people  known  as  Quakers,  and  to  otners  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
wond  whose  practice  is  similar.  The  comparatiyely  small  nufflher 
and  limited  influence  of  this  society,  though  not  so  small  or  fimited 
as  is  generally  supposed,  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  grounds  inde- 
pendent of  its  mode  of  worship,  with  which  alone  this  qnestMn  eoa^ 
cems  itself. 

«  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  P"  "Gome  and  see." 

W.A.P. 


XS  THB  FULPiT  OB  THE  ^KES8  MOBE  POTENT  IN 

THE  PRESENT  BAYP 

TH«  PULPIT.— ly. 

Ths  pulpit  and  the  preee,  as  objects  coatrsated  foB.difi0iissioni& 
these  pages,  must  be  considered  m  their  logical  agteemflnls  and 

oontrarieBes  only,  with  especial  relerenoe  to  the  distinc'^ ^^ 

tiality  of  each,  and  its  relative  ralue  as  au  int^lleotual 
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&^T  in  Bkeasuring  ihe  world's  tme  progress.  Looking  at  the 
eompkx  being,  man,  as  a  niTsterions  combination  of  spirit  aad 
matter,  of  the  intellectual  and  physical,  the  mental  and  the  morale 
ihe  sensnoos  and  the  supersensuous,  we  must  calculate  the  power 
which  each  of  these  jpotentialities  exercises  UDon  his  being,  their 
XDode  of  action,  and  their  linuts,  whence  we  shall  be  enabled  to  draw 
saie  conclusions  as  the  bases  for  correct  judgment. 

The  power  of  the  press  is  evident  when  we  consider  its  origiiu 
Kzsfc  jpresented,  in  the  hoary  past,  with  the  sad  makeshiflts  of 
luBiiogfyphics,  by  which  mind  could  convey  to  mind,  and  heart  to 
faeurt,  mieir  varied  emotionE^  the  world  stumbled  ujpon  the  alph^ 
betic  mode  of  communication.  Centuries  wasted  their  weary  length 
sway  in  the  dull  labour  of  transcription,  until,  in  a  happy  moment 
of  intellectual  inspiration,  the  mechanic  art  impressed  tnou^hts  that 
bora  in  words  that  breathe  upon  the  fair  snect  by  mjriads,  for 
ever-aapiring,  ever-restive  human  souls,  struggling  vainty  after 
knowledge.  Hence  the  press  has  become  a  necessity  to  civilization; 
ite  legitimate  influence  is  therefore  great,  its  eood  or  its  evil  geninv 
poreaiaing  determinates  it  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing ;  and  although 
many  good  and  consistent  men  of  education  and  position  have 
dbplored  the  influence  of  the  press  as  pernicious,  we  feel  justified  in 
claiming  for  the  press  the  right  to  oe  estimated  as  a  beneflt  of 
Terj  high  order  to  the  human  family,  notwithstanding  we  on  the 
present  occasion  claim  for  the  pulpit  the  still  higher  place.  The 
press,  AS  a  matter  of  human  ingenuity,  as  a  mechanic  expression  of 
the  soul's  impressions,  as  a  sensuous  exhibition  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  creative  soul  to  kindred  souls  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
dT  all  mechanic  arts ;  but  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  its  source :  it 
is  hnman,  changeable,  varying,  mortal.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pulpit  has  its  ongin  in  the  command  of  the  divine  Jesus,  who  said* 
*'Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature: 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you,  to  the  end  of  the  world  j"  and  we  know  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  given  without  measure  to  diatinguished 
Bwvants  of  God,  whose  special  mission  has  been  the  pulpit,— from 
those  who  by  their  preaching  converted,  in  the  apostolic  age,  3,000 
ia  OD0  day,  until  the  times  of  a  Punshon  and  a  Spurgeon»  whose 
heaven  orowd  by  the  thousand  in  attentive,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  profitable,  understanding  of  the  truths  taught. 

It  is  usual  for  us  to  calculate  the  power  of  anything  by  its  nature 
and  aiode  of  action.  We  have  shown  the  nature  of  the  press  and 
the  pulpit  so  £ur  as  their  origin  would  indicate  that ;  and  it  will 
be  stiU  norther  apparent,  if  we  consider  that  the  former  is  the  mere 
deizd  Utteir,  the  inarticulate  thought,  unfinished,  bald,  dry,  cold; 
the  latter  is  the  living  voice  divine,  and  still  diviner  thoughts, 
breatfamg,  liyh^,  aoul-mspiring :  in  tiie  former  case  the  eye  alone 
conveys  tiwoAt  to  thought,  aim  Blind  to  miad ;  in  the  latter,  every 
senae  u  (jaiokeaad  to  the  ready  appreciation  of  the  vivid  imagery^ 
the  winning  accents,  the  threatening  wrath,  and  tho  intuitive  power 
of  geiiora  andaotnm;  the  liviagflouL  of  tiii&  orator  is  pietured  to  the 
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listening  worsliipper  with  Hying  power.  ThnB,  contrasting  the 
power  of  the  press  and  the  palpit,  tne  higher  chums  of  the  polpit  to 
the  highest  place,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  power  at  the  present 
time,  mnst  be  conceded  by  all  thoughtful  men. 

The  limits  of  press  and  pulpit  are  very  marked  and  distinct :  tha 
former  is  sin^ply  intellectual  and  amusing ;  the  latter  is  inteUeetoal 
and  moraJ.  This  is  spintually  elevating  in  its  ends  and  aims; 
that  is  simply  physical  m  the  adyantages  it  purposes  to  procure  for 
humanity.  !Nor  can  it  be  with  propriety  objected  that  the  pren 
teaches  moral  and  spiritual  truths ;  this  objection  is  at  (mcepetiiia 
principii;  the  knowledge  of  moral  and  rel^ous  truth  is  deriyed 
by  the  press  from  the  pulpit,  and  therefore  is  simply  a  strutting  in 
borrowed  plumage,  a  coyert  acknowledgment  that  the  case  ia  lost, 
and  the  yerdict  goes  with  the  pulpit. 

The  press  is  limited  to  the  educated  portion  of  mankind.  Lei  us 
look  at  this  point  carefully.  In  the  most  ciyilized  countries  we  find 
only  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  population  under  educatioiL 
This  proportion  would  be  formed  m>m  a^^es  between  fiye  and 
twelye  years ;  and  as  this  hieh  per-centage  nas  only  been  attained 
recently,  in  consequence  of  the  great  educational  enorts  put  forth* 
not  more  than  about  thirty-fiye  per  cent,  of  the  population  would 
be  enabled  to  read.  Grreat  portions  of  these  readers  would,  more- 
oyer,  be  but  indifferently  qualified  to  understand  and  be  benefited 
bj  the  emanations  from  the  press;  besides  which,  in  the  less 
ciyilized  countries,  scarcely  any  of  the  population  can  read  at  alL 
Hence  the  press  is  curtailed  in  its  utility  and  power ;  but  contrasting 
with  this  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  the  Hying  yoice  of  mother  tongue 
is  known  in  eyery  land.  Kone  are  found  so  poor,  so  rude,  so 
barbarous,  as  to  be  unable  to  receiye  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  find  peace  to  their  souls  therefrom,  when  the  lirmg 
yoice  of  the  Hying  pulpit  is  eleyated  in  their  midst. 

Again,  the  press  is  Hmited  to  time  and  sublunary  subjects. 
The  pulpit  includes  aU  the  press  can  do  legitimately,  and  beyond 
that  includes  the  infinite  interests  of  the  soul,  both  in  time  and 
eternity.  Its  theme  is  man's  sorrows  and  sins,  God's  loying  caie 
and  compassion,  man's  woe  and  its  neyer-ending  continuance,  God's 
gift  of  peace  through  Jesus,  and  neyer-ending  joy  in  the  realms  of 
the  blest. 

The  press  exhibits  man's  dwarfish  rushlight  of  intell^enee ;  the 
pulpit  niianifests  the  glorious  efiulgence  of  the  Sun  of  righteonaness. 
Judge  thou,  O  reader  I  which  is  the  most  potent  in  tJie  present 
day.  DsLtA. 

THB  PBB88. — IV. 

Is  the  beffinning  of  our  article  we  deem  it  of  importance  to  set 
out  with  a  row  definitions,  that  no  confusion  may  insensil^  eater 
our  remarks ;  and  by  so  doing  we  think  we  shaU  oontributs  lo  tikal 
perspicuity  so  necessary  in  all  polemics. 

In  the  first  instance!  then,  we  accept  the  terms  as  mgoafpog 
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pcww,  yiz.,-~"l8  the  Polpit  or  the  Press  the  more  poweriftilP" 
thus  limiting  its  significancy  to  a  secular  point  of  riew.  We  incline 
to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  those  who  faTOur  the  press  as  the 
more  pow^nl  engine  in  working  the  wonders  and  producing  the 
mighty  Tictories  of  civilization  and  peace.  Let  ns  take  a  view  of 
the  pulpit,  as  the  oral  instructor  it  is,  with  a  view  to  enlighten  and 
benefit  the  human  race.  It  has,  certainly,  its  ponderable  influence 
in  many  forms ; — ^but  no  sooner  is  the  discourse  ended,  than  its 
existence,  in  reality,  is  at  an  end,  and  can  have  no  further  power^ 
except  what  the  mind's  activity  and  retention  can  produce  or  re- 
produce,—a  substance  of  thoughtfulness ;  but  this  rare  virtue  is  not 
possessed  by  every  mind  in  equal  degrees.  For  our  enfeebled 
judgment,  our  clouded  understandings,  and  our  natural  weakness  of 
perception,  render  it  absolutely  needful  that  we  should  possess  some 
accessories  like  the  press,  in  order  that  we  may  be  adequate  to  the 
duties  imposed  upon  us  by  our  common  Father.  Certainly  the 
delivery  of  an  eloquent  sermon  is  one  of  the  wholesomest  lessons 
tiiat  can  be  devised  for  the  eternal  benefit  of  the  soul ;  but  it  is 
extremely  limited  to  a  very  small  section  of  the  human  race,  who  can 
only  propagate  it  to  their  fellow-creatures  by  means  of  nersonal 
intercourse.  And  this  method  of  communication  has  its  defects;  for 
it  will  be  almost  a  miracle  if  some  one  narrator  does  not  infuse  some 
colouring  of  his  own,  and  thus  vitiate  the  original  jproduction.  How 
sad  womd  be  the  condition  of  the  human  race  if  it  was  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  the  press !  Even  the  pulpit  itself  could  not  exist  in 
its  present  potency  were  it  not  for  the,  aid  of  the  press.  How 
eoula  traditional  sources  have  placed  at  our  command  those  stores 
of  wisdom  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  by  means  of  the  press, 
from  antiquity's  noblest  eages  F  If  every  individual  copy  of  their 
productions  had  been  the  work  of  a  transcriber,  would  they  have 
appeared  in  that  countless  multitude  that  we  now  possess  themP 
If  we  trace  back  our  history  to  the  time  when  printing  commenced 
its  mighty  mission,  we  have  the  privilege  of  reviewing  the  rise  and 
ibUl  ofempires,  the  revolutions  oi  slates,  the  mutations  of  sectional 
portions  of  society,  the  labours  of  these  benefactors  of  mankind, 
together  with  the  rewards  of  the  meritorious  and  the  punishment  of 
the  ^ilty ;  we  derive  a  vastness  of  information  that  can  never  exist 
within  the  compass  of  the  human  mind,  and  such  information  exerts 
its  influence,  either  to  deter  us  from  perpetrating  evil  deeds,  or 
determine  us  in  the  adoption  of  some  course  that  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  anticipated  results :  such  are  the  efficacies  of  the  press. 
The  pulpit  does  its  part  in  society,  but  that  part  is  a  secondary 
one — in  the  acceptation  of  the  terms  adopted  above — when  compared 
with  the  influences  of  the  press.  Of  aU  the  institutions  for  which 
England  is  celebrated,  the  chief  is  the  renowned  freedom  of  the  press. 
Look  into  the  institutions  of  other  countries,  and  we  shall  perceive 
the  impotency  of  that  engine,  in  consequence  of  the  jealous  eve 
that  is  ever  scrutinizing  its  productions.  What  has  been  done  oy 
that  mighty  engine  since  G^ttenberg's  discoveries  have  extended 
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themselTes  P  How  many  tyrants'  achemea  for  oppressing  TwfnV^n^ 
have  been  discovered,  and  their  designs  thwartea,  by  means  of  tibe 
press !  And  such  revelations  as  these  have  had  their  wholesoms 
Inflaence  upon  simihur  designs.  In  1440  Gottenberg  began  his 
labonrs ;  in  1462  (401  years  ago)  the  first  book  appeared — ^tSe  fizsl* 
bom  of  a  dynasty  destined  to  perform  more  than  the  sword,  sad 
ontdo  every  human  invention.    In  1539  the  *'  Book  of  Books  "  was 

frinted  in  England;  at  the  same  time  the  suppression  of  the  reli^oos 
ouses  took  place  both  in  England  and  in  Wales,  reoeiving  registry 
-fhrouffh  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  be  handed  down  to  ns  sad 
passed  from  age  to  age  as  a  record  for  our  instruotion.  In  the  ca»> 
tody  of  the  press  we  centre  explicit  confidence ;  whereas,  were  we 
to  possess  no  other  means  of  record  than  the  recitals  of  the  pu^t,  we 
should  not  be  in  possession  of  these  valuable  tomes  of  wisdom  that 
now  lie  crowded  together  upon  the  shelves  of  our  libnuries.  How 
oould  the  pulpit  flourish  as  it  now  does,  were  it  not  for  access  to  the 
records  of  patriarchal  ages  P.  Even  the  seers  of  old  could  not  have 
had  an  existence  at  this  day  if  the  press  had  not  perp€rfeuated  tiist 
existence  to  this  day.  Can  the  pulpit  mature  an  eonoation  irom  tbe 
home  book  to  that  stage  on  which  academic  degrees  are  bestowed? 
In  what  instance  can  it  be  said  that  the  pulpit  does  not  avail  itsdf 
of  the  issue  of  the  press  P  Do  our  pulpit  orators  compose  their 
sermons  entirely  and  really  firom  their  own  unhelped  thoughts,  or 
do  they  in  general  avail  themselves  of  the  printed  matter  in  whiek 
tiie  thoughts  of  others  are  found  P 

l^ose  who  so  vehemently  declaim  against  the  press,  and  ar^ni^ 
in  favour  of  the  pulpit,  do  not  reflect  that  the  knowledge  derived 
^m  living  minds  is  but  small  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  derived 
fkK)m  printed  publications. 

To  particularize  all  the  instances  in  whioh  these  statements  are 
terified  would  be  to  fill  a  large  space  needlessly.  How  should  the 
pulpit  adequately  inform  us  of  aU  the  conquests  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander P — of  the  various  successes  of  the  Eoman  arms  in  the  da^  of 
their  greatest  prosperityP  Could  the  pulpit  five  us  an  exaet  ao> 
eount  of  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  by  SoipioP  Xook  at  the  produo- 
tions  of  our  divines. — ^Watts,  Hervey,  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Henz^t 
Angell  James,  and  how  many  more  I  know  not ;  but  had  the  pri* 
vilege  of  deriving  instruction  from  their  oral  discourses  been  the 
only  opportunitv,  how  limited  would  have  been  the  privily,  M 
compared  with  that  aflbrded  by  a  perusal  of  their  printed  pnuktr 
tions !  How  are  we  to  reconcile  tne  remarks  of  our  friend  K.  8.  is 
^e  conclusion  of  his  article  P  He  considers  that  i^e  press  is  onk  s 
secondary  agent,  subject  to  variation,  and  he  seems  to  consider  that 
ihe  pulpit  is  the  source  of  our  civil  freedom.  But  how  B.  S.hae 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  we  cannot  say.  He  cannot  sorely  hisi 
arrived  at  such  erroneous  conclusions  by  inference*  for  we  dunk  he 
could  not  have  had  any  premises  from  which  he  could  infer^  tkaft 
"  everything  imlibed  by  the  press  is  from  the  pulpit"^  SDm  m 
emphatically  denyi    We  assert  that  the  press  has  an  uDlmttedia- 
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flneiuie,  erai  i&  matters  that  i^pertam  to  leligion,  as  wellaa  to  oivil 
poliijy. 

And  we  hesitate  not  in  pronouncing  that  the  power  of  the  preM 
Ib  a  ihonBandfoldmore  puissant  than  that  of  the  pulpit.  The  power 
of  the  pulpit  cannot  have  any  direot  effect  beyond  the  time  and 
place  of  delivery ;  for  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  some  one,  who  is  the 
jnessenger,  does  not  deyiate  from  the  truth.  How  would  the  deeds 
of  our  philosophers,  statesmen,  warriors,  and  patriots  be  perpe* 
tuated  n  the  pulpit  was  the  only  means  of  recording  them  P  and 
how  would  the  record  (such  as  it  is)  be  passed  to  future  ages  F  Did 
Pascal  raise  his  tube  by  means  of  the  pulpit  P  Did  Galileo  mea- 
sure the  pendulum  by  orations  from  the  pxdpit  P  Did  the  still  greater 
I^^ewton  tathom  the  aepths  of  the  ethereal  ocean  by  the  pulpit,  and 
so  psoseoute  his  mighty  discoveries  to  a  successful  issue  P  Has  Dr* 
XavijQgatone  been  helped  in  his  enterprising  expedition  in  the  interior 
Xflgions  of  iLfnca  by  any  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  from  the  nulpit-P 
Grant  and  Speke,  likewise,  have  contributed  to  extend  the  oouuds 
of  scientific  aiscoveries ;  yet  they  have  not  been  in  any  way  indebted 
to  the  pulpit.  Howtmaay  millions  hare  now  become  rally  acquainted 
with  tnat  mysterious  and  wonderful  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
has  cost  society  so  many  very  yaluable  lives !  Not  less  important 
have  been  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  our  enterprising  ma- 
riners. They  have  revealed  to  the  world  the  reefs,  the  rocks,  the 
aands,  the  currents,  together  with  the  harbours  and  bays  in  almost 
every  sea ;  yet  they  have  not  in  the  least  degree  derived  assistance 
from  the  pulpit 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  our  national  assembly.  Can  we  in  any 
degree  reap  any  benefit  from  the  debates  therein  carried  on,  unless 
we  have  access  to  the  press  P  for  how  many  of  our  population  could 
gain  access  to  listen  to  die  parliamentary  debates  P  Were  all  the 
efforts  of  the  collective  wisdom  allowed  to  pass,  and  die  with  the 
sounds  that  give  them  life,  how  mudh  of  tne  finest  efforts  of  hu- 
manity would  dissipate  in  the  empty  air!  Whereas,  with  the 
lightning  as  our  sgent,  the  substance  of  the  debates  are  transmitted 
to  the  printing  office,  and  the  machine  is  forthwith  put  in  motion, 
and  its  issues  are  speedily  flying  to  every  point  of  the  compass. 

If  we  examine  the  boundless  regions  of  immensity,  our  thoughts 
are  lost  in  infinitude.  Does  this  branch  of  wisdom  claim  or  receive 
any  assistance  from  the  pulpit  P  How  do  the  greatest  astronomers 
in  the  world  record  their  mighty  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind P  Is  it  by  the  pulpit  P  Oertainly  not.  When  the  pulpit 
orator  pronounces  his  aiseourse,  he  eonmies  himself  to  very  narrow 
limits ;  whilst  the  author  scatters  his  publications  in  every  latitude 
with  a  generous  profusion,  and  they  possess  a  durability  and  truth- 
fulness that  are  not  equalled  by  any  of  the  effusions  of  the  pulpit. 
Science,  Art,  Invention,  are  indebted  to  literature,  but  not  to  the 
pulpit. 

Beviewing  our  own  position,  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are 
confirmed  in  our  decision  by  the  superiority  of  the  press,  so  ap- 
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parenily  Yisible.  The  pulpit  in  all  a^cb  has  been  extremelj  limited 
in  the  exerciae  of  its  power ;  and  this  will  be  Tery  apparent  when 
we  compare  together  the  minister  and  the  author.  How  many 
millions  can  be  fed  with  one  machine,  though  they  be  scattered 
everywhere !  The  destinies  of  the  globe,  eyen,  might  be  said  to  be 
under  the  dominions  of  the  press.  The  material  adjuncts  of  the 
press,  in  use  for  disseminating  the  effusions  of  the  mind,  {KMsess  Ihe 
nappy  facilities  for  despatching  these  mental  riches,  that  oonstitnte 
the  choicest  of  gifts.  If  we  go  back  to  the  date  of  the  E^prptian 
hieroglyphics,  we  do  not  perceiye  the  capabilities  of  representing  the 
number  and  yariation  of  sentiments  which  are  now  capable  of  bong 
represented  with  an  adequacy  not  heretofore  existing,  either  I7 
reason  of  the  Egyptian  method,  the  postures  of  Mexico,  or  mt 
knotted  cord  of  Kome.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  better 
than  by  ratifying  our  essay  *by  a  transcription  from  Darenpoit, 
whose  representation  of  the  press  is  so  graphic,  that  we  cannot  resiit 
^e  temptation  :** 

"Hftil]  glorious  ofibprisg  of  the  hunuui  miiid, 
Thoa  groAt  regenerator  of  mankind  I 
With  tiiee  the  march  of  inteUeet  began: 
To  thee  we  owe  that  moral  power  of  man, 
Which,  like  the  mightj  current  of  the  Thames, 
Swells  as  it  rolls,  fed  by  a  thousand  streams; 
That  moral  power,  which  tjrrants  now  most  feel. 
Cannot  be  bound  bj  chains,  nor  cmsh'd  by  steeL 
How  greater  gift  to  man  oonld  genius  gite? 
How  greater  faTour  could  manldnd  reoette? 
Fhmi  that  all  languages,  the  live  and  dead, 
BeccBTe  the  stamp  wldeh  makes  them  aaij  rsad. 
From  thee  the  mental  treasures  of  the  senl 
Receive  their  wings  to  fly  from  pole  to  polo. 
What  are  the  powers  that  be,  who  hold  the  rod. 
Compared  with  thee,  though  hut  an  iron  god? 
'Tie  thou,  omnipotent,  must  set  us  free. 
What  miracles  have  been  performed  by  theel 
All  hopes  are  in,  all  eyes  are  on,  the  press; 
Let  that  be  free,  and  who  shall  doubt  suooess? 
Arm'd  with  the  scales  of  justice,  and  the  rod, 
It  ladies  folly,  tyranny,  and  fraud; 
Bepels  oppression  with  the  might  of  Jore, 
And  causes  human  systems  to  improre; 
Stamps  immortality  on  honest  fame, 
And  brands  the  liUain  with  eternal  shams. 
The  genius  of  the  press  shall  yet  prevail, 
And  conquer  where  the  boldest  armies  fail^ 
For  despots,  whom  no  other  powers  distress. 
Think,  when  they  hear  the  thunders  of  the  press 
Boll  through  their  kingdoms  in  the  civil  storm, 
Proclaim  right,  justice,  freedom,  and  reform." 

8.  P.  T. 
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WAS     THE    CBIMEAN    WAE    JUSTIFIABLE    IN    ITS 
OBIGIN,  AND  SATISFAOTOEY  IN  ITS  EESULTSP 

APFIBICATIYB  BEFLT. 

Ik  every  debate  there  mast  be  something  postulated,  tacitly  or 
otherwise,  by  both  parties,  which  shall  form  the  primal  source 
whence  aU  tneir  arguments  are  derived,  no  matter  how  rarions  and 
widely  different  may  be  the  channels  in  which  they  flow.  In 
arguing  a  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  two  modes  of  worship, 
yon  assume  at  starting  that  worship,  in  whatever  form  rendered,  is 
a  duty ;  and  one  who  should  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  or  of 
any  ODJect  of  worship  whatever,  would  clearly  have  no  loau  gtandi 
in  the  debate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  one  who,  in  a  Question  as 
to  the  superioriiy  of  one  mode  of  taxation  over  another,  snould  deny 
the  light  of  taxation  at  aU ;  or,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  various 
fonns  of  government,  should  call  in  question  the  necessity  or  utility 
of  any  government  at  all,  and  prefer  a  state  of  anarchy,  in  which 
each  may  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  to  one  of  order  and  sub* 
jeotion. 

In  the  present  question  the  postulate  is  dearly  seen  to  consist  in 
the  admission  that  war,  on  certain  occasions,  is  justifiable.  This  is, 
or  should  be,  the  common  standing  point  of  all  the  writers  in  this 
debate ;  and  this  agreed  upon,  our  next  business  on  each  side  is 
to  show  what  parti^ar  circumstances  bring,  or  do  not  bring,  this 
particular  war — ^the  Crimean  war — ^within  the  category  of  justifiable 
wars.  In  debating  this  final  point  also  we  adinit,  besides  our  fun- 
damental postulate,  several  others  which  spring  from  it,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  to  afford  some  touchstone  for  the  disputants,  by 
which  they  may  test  the  question.  Here  the  nature  and  extent  of 
various  acts  are  defined,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  both  parties,  would 
render  a  war  xmdertaken  by  any  one  government  asamst  any  other 
perfectly  justifiable.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  uxe  decision  must 
rest  upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  may  unhesitatingly  be  given  by 
suy  one  acquainted  with  those  facts. 

In  the  present  debate,  J.  J.,  the  writer  of  Negative  Article  II., 
bas  clearly  deprived  hixnself  of  all  voice  in  the  matter,  since  he 
starts  with  the  assumption,  which  directly  stifles  the  debate  in  its 
birth,  that  all  war  on  our  part  is  unjustifiable,  because  opposed*  as 
he  asserts,  to  Christianity.  Now  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
make  '*War  and  Christianity"  a  debatable  question,  as  indeed  was 
done  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Magasine ;  out  when  you  come  to 
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decide  upon  the  jastifiLability  or  otherwise  of  any  particular  wir, 
yoa  are  bound  to  admit,  not  reject,  the  postulate  that  war  iacertua 
cases  is  justifiable,  it  being  your  business  to  determine  whether  thu 
is  one  of  them. 

J.  J.,  to  have  been  consistent*  shotdd  have  compressed  his  artide 
into  half  a  dozen  lines,  containing  two  syllogisms,  in  which  case,  did 
we  but  admit  the  minor  premise -of  the  first,  we  should  have  bees 
forced  to  adopt  his  conclusion :  thus,^* 

Whatever  is  opposed  to  Christianity  is  mrjustifiable ; 

All  war  is  opposed  to  Ohristianity ; 

Therefore  all  war  is  unjustifiable. 

The  Crimean  war  was  a  war ; 

Therefore  the  CrioMan  war  wias  vajattifiable. 

Bat  J.  J.  is  not  contisleBl*.    A£tmt  denwuimg  war  in 


vary  serere  tems,  he  pvoeeeda  to  avgna,  cr  imtiber  dsaLaimt  wb 


the  ui^ustifiability  of  the  Cnmean  war  in  parlualac.  Jus 
descended  to  tbis  inconnsteiifc  eovrse,  we  most  fcUosr  hiiB,  nd 
etzamiifce  what  aire  the  aBgnment^  if  any,  adduoed  in  jnq>pQDtef  In 
sweeping  asBevttoDS* 

The  fwst  Beutenoe  in  tiie  aHDflle,  which  oaa  b^  aay  poeAiHty  bs 
oonstraed  intx>  an  alignment  against  the  justifiamHty  of  the  wac,  iff 
that  in  which  he  rnaices  England  and  France  the  aegreBaoDa,  beeaoaer 
saya  he,  they  sent  their  fleeta  ittbo  tiie  Black  Sea>Defioie  the  daekam* 
tiom  of  war.  This  is  a  pcdnt  'urged  by  ICr.  TCinglalpe,  but  ona 
which  can  be  easily  dispoeed  of.  The  writon  of  the  artaeteB  onthe 
negative  of  -ihia  question  seem  to  have  forgotten  diact  the  Gzimaaa 
war  began  before  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  by  the  allied  aroMB; 
that^  in  fact,  it  wm  only  a  eoatianation  of  hostibbies  agvnst  Soma 
oosunenced  in  Toehey.  We  will  kok  at  the  wheft  aad  ^  wkf 
this  muc^abuaed  fleet  edtared  the  Hbck  Sea.  The  fleet  dad  aot 
enter  the  DaidaiieMea  till  Avgnat  28rd.  The  Bonan  amy  of 
14^000inanlnd  ovossed  the  Fruthon  the  3rd  July,  and  tiMYioBt 
Oonfonnoe,  ifhere  alone  the  queal^on  of  peaoe  er  irar  ooold  be  di^^ 
cuaed  •betweeon  the  alliee  and  Ibnatta,  Ittd  broken  ufi'on  the  20lh 
Avgust^  three  days  before  the  fleet  entered  the  Black  Sea.  Ih» 
Bamskna  invaded  Turkey,  and  tiie  fieetww  ealled  iip,Bt  t^ieqant 
of  Twkey,  te  proleot  tbe  capital  in  case  of  aaaaiiit  by  the  BuaaiHS. 
Ita  objecit  mm  purelv  a  defenaive  one ;  and  gcanitng  that  m  gor«f» 
meat  may  etJl  in  tne  loid  of  other  mations  te  protect  ita  tensto^ 
firom  eztemai  aggreaaion,  the  quaatien  at  once  fidla  to  tdie  groae<>> 
That  the  fleet  £d  enter  the  fOadk  Sea  befafe  tiie  nroelainatiQnef 
war,  we  fully  admit ;  but  it  must  he  home  in  mind  Unft  Kadioki 
had  aent  em  asmy  to  invade  Turkey  at  the  anoe  time  that  Im 
ndniater,  Menachikoiff,  deelared, '''  Hfy  maeter  la  net  at  war  witii 
Tnrkev;"  and  abo^  that  if  Euaaia  defends  her  oondoc*  en  tie 

Sana  of  neeeaaity,  as  a  aeoontyfor  the  fidfihnent ^har  dettanfc 
aame  may  beeaid,  hot  with  far  peater  foroe,  of  the  estaeaMa  d 
the  fleeta  inte  the  Bhuk  Sea.  If  Ausaia  repudiate  tUi  eead«i 
she  oaammta  Jblo  ifo  ea^  for  her  own  oondnet  waa  mait$ 
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thftn  tint  oomjylained  of,  and  had  the  disadrantage  of  being  pnrely 
agmnMsive,  as  it  was  first  in  point  of  time. 

^ith  -diis  dilemma  we  must  leare  the  point.  We  cannot  find 
tfarongh  tlie  rest  of  J.  J.'s  article  another  line  of  argmnent.  To- 
wsrds  the  close,  howeyer,  either  from  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  not 
ckmrly  comprehending  his  snbiect,  he  proves  most  mimistakably 
that  the  war  wag  jnstifiable.  His  woros  are,  **  They,  in  thinking 
they  were  in  the  right,  pnt  forth  all  their  powers ;  ana  we,  in  think- 
ing they  were  in  the  wrong,  pnt  forth  all  onr  powers.  Could  either 
natioB  be  considered  obstinate,  simply  because  it  used  its  best 
efibrts  to  accomplish  that  end  which  it  conceived,  however  errone- 
9iisly,  was  the  right  oneP"  We  should  think  not,  and  would  like 
v«ry  aittch  to  know,  after  this  candid  confession,  how  J.  J.  can  stiH 
held  tiist  the  war  in  the  Crimea  was  unjustifiable.  If  we  conceived 
t&en,  viz.,  in  1854,  that  our  cause  was  a  right  one — granting  that 
every  Englishman  may  now  think  it  an  unjust  one — ^was  it  not 
etearly  onr  duty,  our  mopcrative  duty,  to  practise  what  we  thea 
thought  to  be  perfectly  right  and  just  P 

J.  J.  denies  that  the  results  were  satisfinctoiy.  His  reason  is, 
that  "  at  the  outset  we  were  going  to  colonize  the  Crimea,  to  set  up 
a  king  in  Hungary,  to  free  the  Poles,  and  to  free  Italy."  Ana 
because  none  of  these  things  have  resulted  therefrom,  the  war  waff 
onsatisivetOTy.  Talk  of  revenge!  surely  this  would  have  been 
taking  revenge  on  Bussia  with  a  vengeance.  The  idea  is  prepos- 
terous. In  the  first  place,  at  the  outset  we  did  not  think  of  invading 
the  Crimea  at  all ;  and  had  Bussia  agreed  to  the  terms,  after  her 
amy  had  been  driven  from  Turkey,  which  were  then  offered  ftt)m 
Tienna,  there  would  have  been  no  Crimean  war  at  all.  In  the  next 
place,  Poland  and  Hungary  belonged  to  a  power  whom  we  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  induce  to  join  the  alliance.  How  could  we 
offer  her  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  ta^e  away  more  than 
kalf  her  territory  F  Austria  and  Prussia  both  had,  and  must  have, 
a  voice  in  the  Polish  question.  What  Italy  had  to  do  with  ft  we 
Bste  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  What  England  and  France  may  do  now, 
0f  what  Turkey  has  done  since  then,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  at  issne.  Turkey  is  an  independent  country,  and  it  is 
neoessaiy  it  should  be  kept  so,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power. 
Poland  and  Hungary  are  integral  portions  of  three  European  nations^ 
and  have  been  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  European  powers  for 
many  years.  Hence  interference  on  their  behalf  is  a  very  different 
tinng  from  tiiat  in  which  a  European  power  and  de  facto  Kovexn- 
ment  is  concerned.  We  must,  however,  leave  tiiis  article,  which  is, 
indeed,  a  most  inconsistent  and  illogical  one. 

M.  T.  reUes  almost  entirely  upon  the  argwMntwn  ad  kotninem 
to  prove  his  ease,  and  in  so  doing  damages  rather  than  sustains  it. 
The  debate  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  ftom  the  publication  of  Mr. 
KiBfiiakeB  "  War  in  the  Crimea ;"  but  it  is  not  permissible  to  take 
ail  Mr.  Kinfi:]ake's  statements  and  declarations  as  gospel,  as  it  is  the 
precise  object  of  the  debate  to  examine  these  statements  and 
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infere&cet,  and  see  How  far  they  bear  out  the  decision  wbidi  Mr. 
Xinglake  Las  come  to,— that  the  war  waa  unjustifiable  in  ita  oxigin, 
and  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  To  set  up  Mr.  Singlake  aa  U$ 
authority,  from  whom  there  shall  be  no  appeal,  is  at  once  to  pie- 
judge  tlie  case  in  the  neffatiye.  >  We  cannot  understand  what  the 
coup  d'itat  can  have  to  &  with  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  and  must 
dismiss  it  as  beside  the  mark.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
writers  on  the  negatiye  side  should  wish  us  to  belieye  that  a  oonntiy 
whose  policy,  since  the  days  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  Las  ahrajt 
been  aggressive,  and  aggressive  in  one  direction,  viz.,Tarkey  and  jIas 
Minor,  should  suddezuy  have  become  honest,  peaceable,  and  odsos- 
picious ;  while  another  nation,  France,  and  one  man  especially  in  thst 
nation,  should  be  set  down  as  the  impersonation  of  ererything  that 
is  vile,  cunning,  and  treacherous.  M.  T.  concedes  that  "  ths  daimi 
of  the  Czar  upon  Turkey  called  for  the  opposition  of  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  that  the  seizure  of  the  irrindpalities  aa  materisl 
j^rantees  was  an  act  violating  international  law  and  order,  and 
justifying,  if  persisted  in,  a  recourse,  by  England  and  Fraace»  to 
anna;  still  two  opportunities  offered  themsdves,  had  they  beeo 
taken  advantage  of,  by  which  the  independence  of  Turkey  ought 
have  been  secured,  and  the  balance  of  power  preserved  without 
having  recourse  to  war."  M.  T.  thus  clearly  admits  the  ju^fi- 
ability  of  the  war  in  ita  ori^,  and  the  interference  of  England  and 
France ;  for  the  Principalities  were  not  only  invaded,  but  beld  by 
the  Kussians  till  the  Turks  drove  them  out.  In  ^reply  to  the  Is^ 
part  of  the  statement  we  assert,  whatever  Mr.  Singlake  may  ssj 
of  the  necessity  for  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  to  acquiesce  in  oondiiioos 
of  peace,  had  they  been  onered,  that  they  were  offiared  a^^ain  aad 
a^am,  but  were  refused,  both  after  the  evacuation  of  the  PriacipsJi* 
ties,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  and  at  other  tuMS 
during  the  war.  For  what  purpose  was  the  Vienna  Conference  re> 
opened,  and  Lords  Busseil  and  Clarendon  commissioned  to  attend 
i£  but  to  show  Eussia  that  peace  was  within  her  reach  whenevo 
she  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  conditions  imposed  on  ita  bestowal? 
"Touchstone,  in  tracing  the  antecedents  of  the  Crimean  war, 
follows  Mr.  Einglake,  ana  brings  us  back  to  the  eo^p  d^Hai  and  the 
"  man  of  December,"  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  affair.  The  qneatioo 
of  the  Holy  Places  was  not  revived  and  held  in  soluticm  by  Kapoleoa 
III.  as  a  pretext  for  a  war  with  Bussia,  aa  Mr.  Xinglake  and 
"  Touchstone  "  would  have  us  suppose.  In  1852,  France  made  no 
claim  for  the  Latin  Christians.  Her  claims  had,  aa  early  aa  1850t 
before  the  coup  dCHat,  been  declared  just  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  granted  accordingly.  All  France  wanted  wma  the 
observance  of  former  treaties  on  the  question,  and  this  granted*  die 
desired  no  more.  Nicholas,  however,  desired  sovereignty  orer 
members  of  the  Greek  church  resident  in  Turkey ;  and  Fraaoe.  tmly 
enough,  asserted  that  she  did  not  think,  nor  should  not  thLak,  oif 
making  such  claims  over  the  Latin  Christians,  subjects  of  theBorte. 
«  Touchstoncy"  in  the  latter  part  of  his  paper,  says  that  tiie 
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nnjiutifiable,  beoause  three  nations  of  different  religions  allied  to 
punish  one  of  another  religion.  The  Tnrks  may  be  Mahommedans, 
But  they  are  not  therefore  atheists.  We  had  thought  that  oar  Chris- 
tianitj  had  at  least  tan^ht  us  thisi — that  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform  an  act  of  charity  or  of  dnty  in  assisting  the  weak  against 
the  stronff,  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor,  we  should  re* 
member  that  Grod  nath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  under  heaven, 
and  that  we  should  look  upon  them  as  sufferin|^  fellow-creatures, 
whom,  so  long  as  it  is  in  our  power,  it  is  our  imperatiye  duty  to 
assist.  Were  a  man  in  this  country  to  refuse  relief  to  the  destitute, 
because  they  did  not  worship  their  common  Maker  in  the  same 
manner,  hewonld  be  treated  with  opprobrium  and  scorn,  as  a  bigot 
and  a  disgrace  to  society.  And  justly  so,  too.  The  same  law 
applies  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  If  it  behoves  us  to  succour 
the  oppressed,  we  are  to  do  it  wherever  we  may  find  them,  of 
whatever  creed,  race,  dime,  or  colour  they  may  be. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Bussia  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war,  and 
that  this  war  was  justifiable  because  unde^ken  by  two  powerful 
nations  in  support  of  the  integrity  snd  independence  of  a  weaker 
one,  whose  territories  were  invaded  and  its  sovereign  rights  despised 
by  a  grasping  and  powerfnl  neighbour,  who  rerased  to  listen  to 
reason  and  entreaty,  and,  by  obstinately  refusing  to  listen  to  condi- 
tions of  peace  when  offered,  compeUea  us  to  perform  onr  duly  in 
commencing  and  continuing  the  war. 

It  was  satisfactory  in  its  results,  inasmuch  as  the  great  object  for 
which  it  was  undertaken  was  accomplished,  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  guaranteed,  and  the  enemy  prevented  from 
making  any  more  aggressions  in  that  direction  for  some  time  to 
come,  if  for  the  future  at  all.  B.  S. 

KBGATm  SXFLT. 

"  Faults  that  are  rich  are  fair,"  said  much-knowing  Shakspere. 
We  suppose  it  is  on  this  principle  we  must  explain  the  accep- 
tance of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  by  France,  and  the  common  belief 
that  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  *'  was  a  glorious  victory."  Why  these 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  we  really  cannot  divine.  What 
principle  has  been  maintained,  what  good  has  been  attained,  we 
are  unable  to  discern,  even  with  the  help  of  B.  S. 

The  assertion  that  **  Bussia  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war  "  (p.  3d) 
we  impugn,  for  reasons  shown  in  page  41.  The  aggression  of 
France  was  covert,  that  of  Bussia  overt;  that  alone  constituted  thedif* 
ference.  The  bloodthirsty  cunning  of  the  tiger,  leading  it  to  steal  on 
its  prey,  was  practised  by  the  former ;  the  latter  gave  an  honest  and 
a  powerful  hug,  which  it  would  not  have  done  had  the  British  Lion 
not  got  into  vile  company.  We  cannot  sufficiently  denounce  the 
French  alliance  in,  and  for,  this  war.  "  No  nation,'  says  a  notable 
writer,  "  ever  yet  bought  safety  at  the  price  of  humiliation,  sub- 
mission, or  compromise.  A  respite  may  be  so  purchased;  an 
acquittance  never.  Every  step  downwaras  is  only  a  precursor  of 
ultimate  subversion  and  ruin ;  for  to  a  nation,  loss  of  character  and 
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loss  of  independence  are^  B3monymoiifl  terms."  The  Freneh  snd 
English  have  been  rirals  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  every  sm 
of  modem  history.  Great  and  yirtuons  kings  hare  ruled  in  ea^ 
and  yet  only  when  the  essence  of  scofrndreUsm  ruled  in  Franes 
oonla  an  allfance  become  possible.  That  allianoe  by  wluok  Vlotona 
and  Napoleon  III.  were  made  partnen  in  tiiedreaoAiigaqiieof  war 
was  signally  unjustifiable,  bu<h--' 

"  It  is  tni0  we  have  got  &. '  faithful  allj/ 
Bat  onlj  the  deril.  knows  what  he  meanfl.** 

When  Lord  Fahnerston  dsokrea  in  the  Common's  Hoaae  itf  Pu^ 
liament  that  "  Bsitain  can  only  be  safe  so.  long  as  sh»  keep  wa 
nayy  double  of  that  of  France/'  we  can  easily  peveeiTe  xuk  iie 
allianoe  vs  a  humbug  bit  of  policy,  not  a  matter  o€  pKbiei|rie;  yet 
this  alliance  we  cemented  with  the  blood  shed  in  thtt  CriuMs*  aadwa 
call  the  expenditune  justifiable. 

The  rtf«iM»€,  by  W.  H.  S.^  of  the  a^gressiye  policy  of  Saa8ia»  is 
merely  an  epitome  of  an  historic  fact,  tlte  like  of  whiah  cedd  be 
made  out  for  eyery  oouniary.  Each  calls  its  own  attsnpts  to  attaia 
its  objects  progresswe  a«bvaaaeement,  but  its  neq^hbonxa  ioaist  thit 
Aey  are  aggreanve.  Boesia  made  no  ''pretest "  (p.  li9X  FnD<^ 
was  the  pretMider.  Treaities  and  entreaties'  were  alike  deoHsed  hf 
tile  Emperor,  and  he  insisted  on  ivnltiBg  B>UBsi»and  diataroingtliB 
order  of  Europe,  making  Turlny  his  ezcuMb  We,^  who  admov- 
ledce  him  in  oontcafrention  of  the  treaity  of  YieniiAi  who  hastflf 
maie  compact  with  hixn,  indiffinrent  to  tiie  dkiflie  wiuok  ateised  ki 
hand*  were  eertainly  justified  in  »wi»*Mig  on  the  ohaccyaiiee  d 
treaties  hj  Bussia !  He  who  yiolated  the  whole  peaee  of  Sorope 
was  certamly  justified  in  maintaining  the  sttUtu  tte  qua  ehtmfhml 

To  get  out  of  this  war,  Britain  was  required  to  giye  up  the  "  andent 
right  of  search  "  upon  the  high  seas,  whereby  her  nayal  supremacj 
was  maintained  and  proved.  Napoleon  got  us  into  a  mmm  ^  m 
blacklegs  often  do,  made  ns  **  pay,"  by  the  declaration  of  nris,  ''toe 
dear  for  our  whistle."    Waa  this  a  sotiaihctory  result  of  the  war? 

Look  at  the  a(ttitude  of  Busaia  now.  Does  it  seem  to  be  a  d^ 
ftated  nation  P  Does  it  not  ratiier  appear  like  a  giaat  who  had 
been  at  gripes  with  foes,  and,  haying  relaxed  his  hand,  cirai  r^ 
prieve  to  them,  found  himself  unrequited  by  gratitode  f^BiB  good 
office  F  It  is  certain  that  Britain  and  Fraaee  were  quite  aa  anxioQi 
for  peace  as  Bussia  was,  and  it  is  eoually  olear  tiiait  the  Criowsa 
war  ended,  not  in  the  defeat  of  one  of  Idie  partiea,  hut  in  a&  anei 
trace  among  the  whole ;  for  nowadays  **  the  saftty  ef  d&ridaads  ii 
preferred  to  the  honour  and  safety  of  a  eountry/'  and  the  ps|n«i^ 
of  war  afl^ots  that. 

Lord  Aberdeen  "  drifted  into  war  ^  on  a  eorrent  est  agoing  bf 
Louis  Napoleon.  He  bungled  the  warv  and  Lord  Palsaaiitaa  ma. 
by  the  moneyed  classes,  put  in  power  to  put  an  end  to  thewir,  sad 
to  buy  peace  ait  any  price,  except  the  aeteriocation  of  A'Wdbadr. 
He  had  to  aneakout  of  the  war  because  it  was  eostb^f  Na^obaahad 
taba<^  out  of  it  for  the  same  reason;  America  and  Buasiasavth* 
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"  Bitiiation/'  and  diplomaticallj  determined  on  a  quid  pro  quo, 
America  suggested,  and  Bussia  insisted  on,  the  abandonment  of 
"the  right  of  search."  Palmerston  consented,  the  Declaratioii 
of  Paris  was  signed,  and  "  the  right  arm  of  England's  power  "  waa 
thus  cat  ofiT.  A  war  which  resulted  in  such  a  crippling  could  not  be 
called  satisfactory.  It  is  to  us,  not  to  Bussia,  that  serious  crippling 
has  come.  B.  S.  says  that  "  her  strength,  as  a  militair  power,  has 
been  seriously  crippled,"  but  of  this  we  haye  no  proof.  We  haye^ 
howeyer,  sad  prooi  that  our  naTal  supremacy  is  now  contestable, 
and  we  are  now  compelled  to  keep  up  a  neutrality  which  impoyer- 
ishes  our  working  classes  that  we  may  keep  up  the  diridends  of 
the  moneyed  classes.  Our  industrial  stagnation  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  loss  of  our  maritime  greatness,  and  our  consequent  inability  to 
wield  the  sceptre  over  the  far-sweeping  ocean  as  we  were  wont  to 
do  in  the  olden  time. 

The  Baying  quoted  on  page  195  by  S.  E.  T.  is  a  deep  one. 
Gortschakonsaid,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  inyading  Turkey 
without  a  declaration  of  war,  **  thai  his  nuuter  tocu  not  at  war  with 
Turkey**  Truly  not.  Turkey  was  the  ostensible  cat's-paw,  but 
Britain  and  France  were  recognized  by  Bussia  as  the  real  enemies. 
To  meet  them  she  pressed  on.  They  were  stealthily  getting  into 
position  without  a  declaration  of  war.  They  were  threatening,  and 
plotting,  and  planning,  and  getting  affairs  arranjged  for  war.  The 
glamour  of  conyentions  could  not  destro]^  the  quick  eyesight  of  the 
BuBsian  diphmates.  They  pushed  aside  the  forms  of  ciyility 
rudely,  because  they  saw  that  we  were  getting  rid  of  them  by  craft 
and  guile.  They  inyaded  Turkey,  and  uiey  (as  it  was  called)  perpe* 
trated  Sinope,  but  not  until  the  JBlack  Sea  had  been  entered,  and 
other  aggressiye  moyements  had  been  made  by  Britain  and  France. 
To  haye  remained  quiescent  longer  would  haye  been  to  play  the 
fool.  There  was  no  deception  in  the  speech  quoted,  it  was  literally 
correct;  Bussia  was  at  war  with  France  and  England,  not  with 
Turkey.  But  that  tricky  eyasion  should  have  been  so  practised  by 
the  Western  Goyemments  was  not  justifiable,  and  dia  not  lead  to 
satisfactory  results,  for  the  ordinances  of  Proyidence  are  opposed  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  dishonesty. 

By  the  Crimean  war  the  old  diplomatic  arrangements  of  Europe 
were  upset.  Britain,  which  had  for  ages  acted  m  conjunction  with 
the  Germanic  nations  as  their  natural  ally,  was  disjoined  from 
sympathy  and  fellowship  with  these  powers,  and  brought  into  close 
compact  with  its  greatest  and  longest  rival,  and  supposed  natural 
enemy ;  hence  doubt  of  Britain  axid  uncertainty  in  political  action 
oyerspread  Europe,  and  public  affairs  haye  been  dislocated.  Diplo- 
macy nas  been  reduced  from  its  old  traditionair  combinations  to 
mere  national  selfishness,  and  the  moorings  oz  Uie  insular  and 
continental  powers  haye  been  cut.  Hence  the  drift  in  politics ; 
hence  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  thepoUtical  intrigues  of  Trance; 
hence  the  Italian  contingencies  and  dimculties ;  hence  the  Prussian 
complications ;  hence  the  Polish  troubles ;  hence  Uie  unslipping 
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ttCfttk  Axneriea  of  ^e  leash  of  Snrope,  and  the  headlong  career  of 
ttreposteroQH  war  in  which  it  is  engaged.  There  can  to  no  doabt 
&at,  by  Britain's  becoming  the  satellite  of  France,  and  thns  aaaniung 
a  false  position,  Europe  was  txnbalanced ;  and  that  diamiion  in  the 
d^lomacy  of  Enrope  afforded  the  opportunity  of  attempting  the  dis- 
Wtaon  of  America.  It  is  true  that  Britain  has;  of  late,  been  re^ 
pentantlT  attempting  to  curve  back  to  its  old  place.  It  has  not 
Deen  able  to  reconstitute  the  situation,  and  this  prores  most 
thoroughly  the  unjustifiable  nature  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  thv 
nnsatisfactory  nature  of  the  results  which  have  flowed  firom  it. 

The  natural  parties  to  the  initiation  of  a  repteasire  forte  (m 
fiussia  were  undoubtedly  the  continental  powers,  and  tiioseetpe- 
oially  which  lay  nearest  Turkey  and  Eussia ;  but  by  the  perf«ne 
ingenuity  of  I^poleon,  and  the  stupidity  or  cunning  of  the  ^lo- 
matists  of  Britain,  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  denied  tiis 
leadership  natural  to  them,  and  hence  became  Ivkewann  in  the 
adfair.  We  thus  encouraged  the  ambition  of  France  to  assume  tlie 
leadership  of  Europe  to  our  own  hurt,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
peace  in  Europe.  By  doing  so  we  virtually  resigned  the  posi' 
tion  we  held  as  the  parties  to  whom  belonged  the  uphoMiaff 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  we  virtaally  ei«ate3 
Napoleon  dictator  and  reconstructer  of  Enrope.  If  we  wen 
justified  in  doing  this,  or  if  this  is  a  satisfkctory  state  of  things  si 
resulting  fVom  the  event  as  a  whole,  we  fail  to  see  it. 

The  assertion  of  the  right  by  the  Western  powers  to  take  As 
initiative  in  the  Eusso-Turldsh  embroilment-^a  necessity  fbreed 
upon  Europe  by  the  duf^city  of  Napoleon,  and  the  complicity  of 
Britain  in  it — ^was  the  real  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  VieBni 
Note  ;  was  the  real  cause  of  dividing  Enrope ;  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
real  cause  of  the  war :  for  had  united  Europe  protested  in  fi^Toar  of 
Turkey  unitedly,  Eussia  would  never  have  resisted.    In  point  of 
fkctk  no  war  could  have  arisen  but  in  resistance  to  Hbe  asserted 
daim  of  France  and  Britain  to  take  the  lead  in  the  questions  arisiiiff 
from  events  in  eastern  Europe.    Eussia  resisted  the  usurpation  of 
such  a  power,  and  this  usurpation  has  now  been  definitively  givefl 
up,  by  the  re-introduction  of  the  chief  European  powerv  as  As 
j^tectors  of  Turkey  in  Europe.    Tnro  haugaty,  aonbttions  saea, 
Napoleon  and  Nicholas,  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  Europe, 
^e  pride  of  the  latter  galled  the  upstart  vanity  of  the  former;  w 
determined  on  a  quarrel.    Nicholas  disdained  nil  ^jposed  advcF 
aary ;  but  the  desperado  cunning  of  his  foe  made  it  m[iposBible  to 
submit,  with  dignity,  to  the  audacious  pretensions  advaoeed  bj 
Napoleoii.    He  fretted  that  a  nation  hitherto  noble  should  Ink 
itself,  against  him,  to  the  plxmderer  of  place,  power,  and  pna^ 
ness ;  and  he  at  length  determined  that  the  hour  had  come  wbm 
the  aggressions  of  the  upstart,  and  our  infidelity  to  Eoropean  pflW 
ahouid  be  checked ;  and  the  war  was  begun  to  maintam  las  o^ 
place  among  crowned  heads,  and  to  teach  those  who  hadibfgoM 
&e  etiquette  of  nations  the  necessity  of  improving  tiwir  mcnoiyjBd 
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ihMr  habits.  He  pxooeeded  as  fsr  as  was  reaxusite  for  these  pur« 
poaeoy  and  hia  object  was  aocomplished ;  thoa^,  xmfortaiiatelT,  not; 
Of  him»  for  death  had  striokea  him  down  with  his  purpose  onfamlled. 
Yet»  inasmuch  sa  the  miracles  of  Providence  m  history  brought 
about  the  check  of  the  purpose  of  the  war,  and  has  disannulled  the 
iatMit  of  it,  we  are  oonstcained  to  affirm  that  the  Crimean  war  was 
Qnjuatifiable  in  its  origin,  and  unsadsfactory  in  its  results,  so  far  a» 
the  results  ought  to  haye  been  such  as  were  aimed  at  by  its  insti- 
gators and  conductors. 

That  the  history  of  the  Crimean  war  should  haya  Become  a^ 
debatable  question  at  all,  shows  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation 
haa  not  been  oonyinoed  of  the  righteousness  of  its  cause,  or  of  the 
aaooess  of  its  executors.  Had  it  beenothnrwise,  debate  would  hare 
been  impjossible.  This  is  no  common,  case  of  eadi  nation  finding 
justification  for  itself;  it  is  a  case  of  a  nation— our  nation— beinf 
doabtful  and  distmatful  of  the  influenoes  by  which  it  was  ruled, 
and  of  the  aooomplishmant  of  the  ol^ects  at  which  it  aimed.  O&a 
oooaolaticm  only  have  we  in  coasidenn^  the  Crimean  war, — that  is». 
thai  the  nation  ha»  learned  circumspection  now,  and  w'xil  insist  more 
eamaatly  hereafter  on  the  moral  equity  of  any  war  that  may  occupy 
ila  eamrpM^  so  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  justifiability  of 
its  origin;  and  then  it  will  never  leave  room  for  debate  as  to  the 
■adsmtoriness  of  its  results*  Touchstokb. 


IS  A  DEMOCSATIC  FOBM  OF  GFOVERNMENT  BBTTBH 
THAN  A  LIMITED  MONAECHTP 

AFFIBHAirVB  MJtTJmJJU — XT. 

Iv  IB  very  common,  with  almost  all  writers  and  speakers  on  the 
ooniDarative  merits  of  democratic  institutions  at  the  present  time, 
to  aUade  to  the  unhappy  and  fratricidal  qnarrel  in  the  United  Statea 
of  HoTth  America  as  a  erand  case  in  point,  and,  in  fact,  the  strongest 
aigmnent  they  can  adduce  in  support  of  the  negative  side  of  this 
queation.  Now  I  earnestly  protest  against  this  course  as  unjust 
unfair.  Apart  from  the  question  of  slavery,  there  exist  many 
of  ill-feeling  between  the  contending  parties  in  America, 
of  course,  mm  their  irrelevance  to  the  question  before  us^  I 
predoded  from  entering  into.  Democracy  in  America,  t.  e^ 
Ammriemm  demeeraeyt  ia  on  ita  trial*  mohocracy  a  lar^  component 
alaifmt*  Condemn  not  institutions  that  have  not  had  a  fair  trial ; 
awat  the  rendt  with  Bnglish  impartiality.  Democracy  in  the 
ITiiited  Statea  shall  yet  end  the  war  it  did  j^ot  commence.    Demo^ 
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oratic  institiitions  will  put  into  the  handB  of  Americaiu  in  Mueh, 
1864,  an  inBtroment  by  which  the  demooratie  party  shall  be  elentcd 
to  power,  and  that  object  attained ;  the  f^nios  of  the  people  ahall 
end  the  war.  Humanity  is  ever  true  to  its  own  interests,  therefoie 
disruption  in  America  must  cease.  Democracy  will  triumph.  I 
shall  attempt  to  reply  to  one  or  two  of  the  arguments  used  in  the 
first  negatire  article  on  this  question  by  B.  S.  He  says,  "  We  hn 
under  a  limited  monarchy :  there  are  certain  nations  governed  by  a 
democracy :  these  nations,  and  all  others,  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  we  are  better  goremed  than  the^r ;  that,  in  fact,  our  oonstitutioa 
of  a  limited  monarchj  is  the  best  in  existence,  and  a  model  for 
others : — therefore  a  limited  monarchy  is  better  than  a  democracy." 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  compulsion,  other  nations — many  ottei 
-—do  not  a^it  we  are  better  goyemed  than  they  are ;  it  is  qnite  a 
matter  of  opinion,  on  which  there  is  great  dirersity. 

I  say  we  are  not  better  goyemed  than  was  America  befoie 
Lincoln's  administration  of  a&irs ;  I  contend  that  under  no  othor 
than  a  democratic  form  of  government  could  a  country  have  advanced 
as  America  did  in  eighty  years  from  the  declaration  of  its  indepea- 
dence ;  then  the  tributary  of  another  state,  behind  in  all  the  arts  of 
civilization,  now  first  in  many  things, — ^in  the  foremost  rank  in  oil 
that  tends,  in  peace  or  war,  to  make  man  great.  I  affirm  that,  under 
a  republic  in  Switzerland,  men  are  as  hapoy,  as  well  to  do,  and  m 
contented,  as  in  England  under  a  monarcny.  Look  on  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  Audi  alteram  partem — ^hear  the  other  side; 
every  medal  has  its  reverse, — ^what  of  monarchy  elsewhere  than  ia 
England?  Are  there  no  other  monarchies — Umited  monardkietr- 
linuted  in  mind,  in  soul,  in  men,  in  territory;  cramped,  ruined  tot 
ever,  unless  the  spirit  of  the  people,  unless  democracy,  assert  its 
rights,  and  wil^  its  might  rescue  from  the  grasp  of  tyranny  the 
hapless  victims  of  limited  monarchy  P    Ghranted  tnat  we  are  better 

governed  than  half  the  world, — ^granted  that  many  of  the  noble,  tsme- 
onoured  institutions  of  our  motherland  may  serve  as  models  fiv 
Belgium,  for  Greece,  and  others, — did  the  question,  Why  are  we 
better  off  than  our  neighbours  P  occur  to  B.  8.  P  At  all  events,  he  did 
not  reply  to  it ;  he  has  assumed  that  *'  democracy  is  inferior  to 
monarchy,"  and  then  looked  round  for  the  most  probable  premiiei 
in  support  of  his  thesis.    Had  he  adopted  another  method,  and  set 
out  with  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  case — ^had  he 
retrospected, — ^he  would  have  found  that  democracy  was  the  ancestor 
of  monarchVf  that  democracy  was  older  than  the  bills ;  that  beeaose 
the  voice  of  the  people  asserted  itself  in  King  John's  day  at  fianav- 
mede,  there,  in  me  nands  of  an  almigh^  Providence,  to  cripple  for 
all  after  time  the  tyrannical  propensities  of  English  momarehe; 
that  because  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  great  in  Oliver  Gfonwell 
we  were  rid  of  a  proud  and  overbearing,  liberty^erushing  tyrant  r^ 
and  England  was  under  the  said  Cromwell  gi«at  beeaoae  uadsr  a 
man,  and  not  ruled  by  an  hereditary  blockhead  (said  head  had 
proved  a  block-head  at  last,  poor  man!  but  *'of  the  dead  nought  but 
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what  is  good,"  aa  the  pagan  LatinB  in  Bome'a  ereat  repablicaa  days 
tanght  ub)  ; — that  becaoae  in  the  days  of  his  Ascendant  we  rid  onr- 
aelvea  of  Popery  and  wooden  shoes  by  inyiting  old  HohenzoUem- 
Brandenborg  George  the   First  to  our  knd ;    and  because  by 
innnmerable  acts  on  every  rencide  occasion,  democracy,  happily 
for  ns  of  this  generation  and  century,  asserted  its  right,  and 
gallantly  proyed  its  might,  in  field  and  in  Parliament,  down  to  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  of  our  own  day,-^because,  I  say,  of  this 
assertion  by  the  people  of  their  rights,  is  England  wmit  she  is, 
greatest  amonj^  nations.  Democracy  is  the  govemment  of  the  future ; 
as  men  get  wiser,  better,  so  shaU.  the  days  and  the  supporters  of 
rotten,  old,  decrepit,  corrupt,  timewom  monarchy  "grow  small 
by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less,"  and  the  great  Gkxl-sent  genius  of 
the  people  shall  rear  aloft  its  mighty  power,  scattering  the  last 
Temnants  of  old-world  fallades,  blessing  us  with  light,  liberty,  and 
the  right  of  the  poor  man  to  his  "  two-handed  estate,"  to  use  the 
said  **  estate  duomanual "  for  the  good  of  himself,  his  family,  his 
fellows,  imfettered,  free  for  ever.    Let  the  nations  for  whom  B.  8. 
■ays  we  are  a  model,  protocol,  copy  our  democratic  thoughts,  feelings, 
words,  and  deeds,  and  good-bye  for  all  time  to  the  degrading  falu- 
eies  of  hereditary  monarchy  in  Europe.    This  short  reference  to  a 
few  of  the  great  critet  in  our  history  shows  us  that  the  democratio 
element  in  our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  has  been  the  God- 
implanted  guardian  angel  of  our  British  liberties.    Therefore,  had 
]B.  8.  drawn  a  sound  inference  from  his  statement  before-quoted,  it 
would  naye  been,  "That  our  superiority  oyer  the  monarch-ridden 
nations  of  Europe,  in  institutions,  goyemmental  method,  and  estab- 
lishment, is  owin^  to  this  nation's  haying  insisted  at  yarious  times. 
on  retaining  a  fair  share  of  the  executiye  power  in  its  hands ;  in 
its  haying  resisted  tyranny,  declared  its  rights,  and  maintained  them 
▼aliantiy  at  the  point  of  the  sword,    in  a  word,  at  the  present  day 
to  the  preyalence  of  democratic  feeling  and  opinion  amongst  us. 
Henoe,  if  at  present  we  are  in  a  better  position  than  surrounding 
nations,  enjoying  now  only  a  modicum  of  the  benefits  of  democratic 
goyemment,  it  naturally  follows  that  our  ^eatness,  national,  indi- 
yiduai,  communal,  will  increase  in  proportion  as  democracy  in  our 
matitutiona  supersedes  monarchy,  until,  under  a  pure  democracy 
t.  e.,  a  perfect  seif-govemment,  we  approach  the  highest  possible  state 
of  national  perfectibility.    B.  8.  adyances  an  argument,  that  in  a 
congress,  or  assembly  of  indiyiduals  representing  different  small 
states,  towns,  or  localities,  the  interest,  local  or  personal,  of  each 
representatiye  will  lead  him  to  adyocate  that  onlf  which  is  of 
immediate  interest  to  his  particular  locality.   Now  tms  is  answered 
by  a  parallel  in  this  country.    The  British  House  of  Commons  is 
constituted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  we  do  not  find  its  members 
adyocating  the  interests  of  their  constituents  in  an  undue  manner, 
nor  do  we  find  those   petty  animosities  arising,  of  which  he 
ia  so  apprehensiye,  cetarts  paribus,  in  a  republic.    Not  only  is  it 
falae  to  assert  that  democratic  institutions  haye  failed,  bat  to  assert 
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iiuit  B8  yet  in  modem  times  they  haire  htA  a  fair  trial.  There  «e 
certain  principles  to  ^kich  all  systemB  of  govenunent  ahoiikl  beat 
least  fundamentally  reoonoiiable.  P^ciples  liuit  have  stood  tkm 
test  of  ages  are  endorsed  hj  our  politieat  eoonomista,  and  aeths 
.mlee  by  wluch  all  wise  sorereigns,  whether  king,  pope^  or  president^ 
ihoold  De  gnided. 

Every  man  has  inherently  the  right  to  goFem.  As  aoeiely 
advances,  and  men  live  in  oommnnities,  it  is  found  iienefieial  tetlis 
jgeneral  interest  that  each  man  should  volimtarihr  give  up  a  portiiMi 
4)f  the  right  of  government  faejpossesses  to  a  duet  magisltnite,  agnsd 
.on  in  common,  selected  for  his  wisdom  and  valoiir  to  be  the  nte 
of  tiie  community'.  He  thus  beeomes  the  recipient  of  the  aggregate 
of  all  these  individual  rights  to  be  governors,  and  each  person  in  Ae 
state  beeomes  voluntaruj  subject  to  this  supreme  power.  Hms, 
though  eadi  person  sacnfiees  a  portion  of  his  liberty,  he  is  mom 
than  repaid  by  the  protection  he  receives  from  the  aggregate  dowbt, 
&c.,  of  the  remainder  of  the  community.  This  is  we  nonaiu  stale 
of  all  societies,  viz.,  an  elective  monarchy  or  presidency ;  sometiBSB 
lasting  for  life,  at  others  for  a  period  of  years.  This  diows  that 
mankmd  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers — a  fact  admitted 
by  H.M.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  oatbreak  ef  the 
Italian  revolution  under  Graribaldi.  Now  tmder  a  monarchy  as  It 
exists  in  England,  and  in  Europe  generally,  idthongh  we  nsj 
assume  at  the  outset  the  nation,  or  a  part  invested  with  the eleelofal 
IWmchise,  did  select  their  own  chief  magistrate,  still  tiiat  is  tiisir 
only  opportunity  of  having  a  voice  in  the  matter ;  for  l^e  hebr  male 
in  all  cases,  unless  an  utter  imbecile  (and  sometimes  then),  sueessdB 
the  late  monarch,  and  so  on  for  ever  unless  revolution  prevsoit. 
fZhis  is  injurious  to  the  people,  being  an  abominable  infringemsat 
•of  their  right  of  election. 

The  greatest  happiness  of  ihe  greatest  -number  should  be  tiie 

r'mary  object  of  all  good  governments.    Under  a  demoency  thase 
not  much  to  prevent  this  happy  consummation,  but  under  a 
monarchy  the  chief  object  is  nsuaUv  to  grind  to  death  the  sabstnti 
of  society  for  the  especial  and  exclusive  benefit  of  the  ''upper ten 
thousand,"  mere  or  less,  as  tiie  case  may  be.    The  history  of  oar 
oountry  in  past  times  proves  tiie  truth  of  tiiis.    Ebttortion,  abae, 
nnjust  fines,  imprisonments,  &c.,  all  brought  about  by  the  dirins 
right  of  kings,  tend  to  make  idie  people  on  God's  earib  wretched,  to 
d^  up  the  wells  of  a  nation's  industry,  to  set  up  a  noble  exampb 
of  villany,  debauchery,  and  vice,  as  in  George  the  f'ourth's  ease,  wd 
jnany  omers;  yet  he  reigned.    Had  England  been  a  rraohlia^ 
nould  this  have  happened?    Does  the  hiiSory  of  the  repnbites  of 
'the  world  give  us  a  parallel  f    Then,  if  demooratio  institotioiis  rid 
ns  of  tyranny  and  oppression, — make  us  frew,  nobler,  better,— ^i«e 
io  every  man  a  fair  snare  in  the  government, — oondace  to  eeonomtflal 
government  and  comparative  freedom  from  taxatioB^ — eonserve  the 
cause  of  education  and  man-making  to  a  greater  extent  than  am- 
8rchy,-*let  ns  espouse  their  cause.    But  let  vs  always 


th«t  the  monl  aad  iatellectaal  statnu  of  n  eotmtiy  is  tixe  anrnfc 
guarimtee  of  its  nets,  public  and  private.  If  truth,  honestj,  good 
order,  and  intelligence  prevail  in  any  country,  it  will  matter  Bjttl^ 
wjbether  nui^archy  or  democracy  is  aupreme.  S.  J.  iR.  JS. 

IIEOATIVE  ABTICLS. — IV. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  not  at  issue  ou  a  question  of 
principles,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  on  both  sides  are  very  muoh 
the  «aiDe.  Power,  we  both  say,  should  come  forth  from  and  be 
dependent  upon  the  people. 

Force  of  arms,  of  virtue,  or  of  intellect,  has  placed  men  Oft 
tifaronee,  but  then  only  with  the  consent,  active  or  passive,  of  the 
people.  The  term  of  rulership  may  be  for  three  years,  or  for 
»  euccession  of  lives,  the  j^eople  still  holding  the  power  whieh 
nve  the  first  appointment  force ;  therefore  we  must  look  muob 
deeper  for  the  answer  to  our  question.    We  must  look  at  zesultw. 

JIbsults  only  are  the  means  by  which,  all  the  world  over,  actions 
sure  judged.  If  in  this  debate,  so  far  so  ably  sustained  on  boih 
.•idesr  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  peoples  under  monarchioqj 
«ue  happier  than  those  under  democratic  rule,  then  it  cannot  be 
doubted  which  is  best.  But  if  democracy  can  be  shown  to  give 
l^eater  national  Mppiuess,  more  of  the  blessings  of  wise  and  im« 
purtial  legislation,  and  a  heavier  balance  of  social  comfort,  then 
IS  democracy  the  best. 

The  political  supremacy  of  England,  her  progress  in  art,  literature^ 
jttd  comxneree,  her  busy  towns,  her  Eden-like  villages,  her  freedom, 
.w4>  iu»t  least,  every  man's  freedom  to  say  what  he  likes  as  to  his 
opinions  of  her  constitution,  either  for  or  s^ainst,  as  we  in  thie 
debate — is  not  this  a  proof  of  happiness  P  fiigotry  puts  no  con- 
straint upon  us  here ;  eveiy  man  is  at  liberty  to  worship  Gt>d  when 
ajkd  how  he  believes  best.  Tyranny  has  no  hold  on  us  here,  for 
pa^spqrts  are  unknown;  and  you  and  I,  if  restless  under  ''  limited" 
jmle,  «aay  rove  Away  to  the  far  West,  the  home  of  liberty,  the 
tiurane  of  equality,  the  elysium  of  fraternity,  but  just  at  present  the 
yery  Anteroom  of  hell ;  there  we  may  study  democracy  under  dii? 
advaniaffsty — the  best  school  for  any  political  study.  !Beligion| 
politics,  and  social  science,  in  England,  go  as  much  as  possible  hand 
JUS  band,  for  mutual  counsel,  enlightenment,  and  support,  not 
to  check,  but  to  help  one  another,  ^uiis,  I  think,  every  Englishnum 
believes ;  but  the  fire  in  the  blood  of  some  of  us,  that  urges  us  on  to 
seek  constant  change  or  frequent  excitement,  would,  for  experiment^jP 
.sake,  make  a  hulk  of  the  old  ship,  or  sink  her  altogether,  and  exQr 
bark,  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  the  clipper-built  craft  Democracy. 

We  cannot  argue,  as  our  opponents  do,  on  the  ideal  of  futui^ 
dcoiecxaey.  The  world  has  had  some  thousands  of  years  in  which  to 
try  her  prentice  hand  on  both  forms  of  government,  audit  is  with  us 
to  witness  the  results,  not  to  predict  the  possible.  It  is  unfair  i|i 
iCfaoeeiog  between  two  things  to  say,  This  mai/  he  made  the  best, 
therefore  I  will  approve  of  it.    iEather  should  we  say«  You  ,ee|c 
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whioh  is  best,  and  that  which  has  been  and  U  best  we  eboose; 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  may  be.  The  weak  point  in 
monarchy  —  the  law  of  snccession  —  has  been  manfully  assailed 
in  this  debate,  and  the  old  assertion  made  that  olever  fimers  have 
often  blockhead  sons.  This  may  be  true,  but  I  wonder  nnich 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  ruled  by  a  blockhead  than  by  a  Loois 
Kapoleon  ;  and  fate,  in  any  election  or  succession,  might  give  us  the 
one  or  the  other. 

Again,  our  House  of  Lords,  as  a  necessity  to  monarchy,  is  sa 
advantage  to  the  governed.  Every  board  of  directors  is  assailed, 
and  so  our  national  board.  It  is  for  the  Lords  to  look  afler  the 
nation's  stability  and  prestige ;  it  is  for  the  shareholders,  throngii 
their  representatives,  to  deal  with  the  actusl  working  of  the  coneeriL 
The  Lords,  having  no  provincial  interest  at  stake,  look  on  the  nation 
in  its  unity,  and  feel  that  with  it  they  rise  or  fall.  It  is*  therefore, 
best  for  them  to  be  and  to  do  the  best. 

It  is  not  well  that  any  man,  be  he  a  quarrelsome  malcontent  or  s 
philosophic  visionary,  should  have  power  to  raise  the  devil  of  dtseord 
when  he  will,  and  set  brother  against  brother,  and  father  against 
son,  in  a  contest  for  what  each  calls  "  the  right."  It  is  not  wdl 
that  the  evil  passions  which  we  too  weU  know  to  be  a  portion  of  oar 
humanity  should  have  full  scope  to  build  up  or  pull  down,  to  make 
or  mar  at  will.  It  is  not  well  that  in  any  condition  of  life  we  should 
expose  ourselves,  as  in  a  democracy  we  should,  to  the  overwhelming 
sway  of  such  passions,  or  to  the  dictates  of  the  strongest  willed,  or 
to  the  oppression  of  the  most  turbulent,  or  to  the  vulanies  of  the 
least  manly  of  our  fellows  ;  for,  undoubtedly,  in  the  sick  elub,  the 
debating  club,  the  town  council,  the  Commons,  the  Lords,  and  the 
church,  such  tendency  of  our  humanity  is  every  day  too  visible, 
and  where  it  can  obtam  ascendency,  there  it  will,  and  does. 

How,  then,  can  we  give  our  consent  to  our  own  demoralization  P— 
to  the  opportunity  for  discord,  dissension,  and  turbulence  P  If  a 
limited  monarchy,  such  as  our  ideal  one,  is  free  from  cause  for 
contention,  and  if  our  real  one,  such  as  we  live  under,  is,  to  say  the 
most,  harmless,  is  it  not  better  to  love  and  improve  such,  rather 
than  advocate  or  accept  a  government  unstable  as  water,  sad 
changeful  as  a  chameleon  F 

The  effort  of  all  civilization  is  order ;  but  order  can  scaredy  be 
hoped  for  in  continuity  where  continual  changes  in  government  sie 
taking  place.  It  is  feeble  argument  for  our  opponents  to  say  that 
all  Scripture  testifies  to  the  monarchical  form.  Besults  are  what, 
in  Scripture  history  as  in  all  other,  we  look  at.  Which  gave  greatest 
happiness  and  glory  to  his  countrymen,  Judge  Samson  with  his 
sti^ngth,  or  King  Solomon  with  his  wisdom  P 

Taking  monarchy  at  its  worst,  it  is  better  to  have  to  contend  with 
the  vices  of  one  man,  protected  by  his  kingship,  than  with  the  vkes 
of  many  men  who  in  (ynxik  succession  achieve  a  sudden  leadervhqi. 

Short-lived  power  is  usually  violent.  Fear  will  haunt  a  Kero, 
but  scarcely  a  Lincoln.    Politics,  to  be  successful,  depends  ss  s 
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Bcienoe  npon  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  man's  passion  and  pre- 
fadice,  and  the  tact  to  yield  to  the  one  whilst  it  reins  the  otner. 
JBLingship  does  not  confer  intellect  on  the  king,  bnt  it  checks,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  mania  for  power  in  the  subject.  Napoleon  tiie 
Little  was  touched  with  this  mania,  pandered  to  the  republican 
taste  of  his  countrymen,  deceived  them,  when  the  time  was  ripe 
showed  his  real  intent,  and  now  they  are  his  slaves.  To  escape,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  chances  of  such  terrorism,  and  to  progress 
aa  swittly  but  as  quietly  as  possible  towards  ^e  aohieyement  of 
national  concord,  without  which  national  peace  can  never  be,  is 
doubtless  the  heartfelt  desire  of  eyery  true  man ;  and  so  far  in  our 
history,  the  only  way  apparent  to  JBnglishmen  has  been  by  the 
flixnple  machinery,  ezpensire  though  it  be,  of  a  limited  monarchy. 
Futurity  may  ^vise  a  system  of  legislation  in  which  taxes  shall 
hare  no  part,  tyranny  no  yantage-ground,  and  tithes  no  hope  ;  in 
which  the  king  shall  have  no  palaces  (if  there  be  a  Idng),  the  Lords 
no  lands,  and  the  Commons  no  high  emoluments  (if  there  be  Lords 
and  Commons) ;  but  in  this  nineteenth  century,  with  our  restless 
rage  for  power  and  place,  it  is  doubtless  best  that  we  should  hare 
a  king  beyond  the  reach  of  oar  envy,  and  legislators  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  dagger  of  our  desire.  F.  G. 


IS  LIMITED  LIABILITY  IN  PUBLIC  COMPANIES 
PEODUCTIVE  OF  MOEE  HA  KM  THAN  GOODP 

AFFIBHATIYB  ASTICLB. — II. 

MtJTUAL  confidence  and  security  are  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  trading  enterprise  or  commercial  speculation.  The 
merchant  sends  abroad  his  yenture,  and  the  manufacturer  carries  on 
his  craft,  for  the  benefit,  not  of  themselves  alone,  but  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Every  encouragement,  therefore,  should  be  given  to 
lawful  trading  and  useful  enterprise,  and  every  discouragement 
^ven  to,  and  every  means  used  to  check,  a  system  of  fraudulent  trad- 
ing or  of  hazardous  speculations,  in  which  the  chances  of  failure  con- 
siderably outbalance  those  of  success, — the  former,  as  the  projectors 
of  such  speculations  well  know,  being  almost  certain  to  the  public  at 
large,  who  are  gulled  and  victimised ;  the  latter  only  certain  to  them- 
selves by  means  of  fraud  and  cunning.  Every  hazardous  speculation 
in  which  the  chances  of  loss  are  greater  than  those  of  gam,  and  in 
which  the  bubble  bursts,  acts  as  a  damper  to  legitimate  trade  and 
careful  enterprise.  Not  only  are  many  worthy  and  industrious  men 
mined,  and  their  future  prospects  blighted  thereby,  but  the  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man  is  reduced  to  such  a  low  pointi  that  the 


mined  have  but  too  mnpli  oavie  to  eacolaim  wiHk  JEbneaon,  '*  W* 
are  (villaijis  all/' 

It  ia  evident  that  the  only  cheeks  to  apeoulatiou  Ue  in  (kr 
comparative  feasibility  or  otherwise  of  the  object  for  which  tbe 
i^ctdatioiL  is  made,  And  the  after  responsibility  attached  to  ths 
.speculators  in  case  of  failure.  They  may  speculate  to  the  iwl 
|»enny  with  their  own  fortunes;  but  directly  they  borrow  tki 
jnoney  of  others  to  obtain  capital*  or  incur  debts  in  any  other  wij, 
their  liability  bctgins.  As,  however,  nearlj  all  speculatoni  muiss 
ihe  money  of  others  to  assist  them,  and  do  incur  debts,  and  thiuor 
.care  very  little  about  the  |>racticability  of  the  scheme,  fraquentlj, 
indeed,  making  schemes  which  thev  know  to  be  impracticable  swsr 
plausible,  the  only  d^ck  upon  tnem  will  be  their  reapoosibui^. 
oo  much  for  the  original  speculators;  we  will  now  turn  to  twir 
coadjutors  in  the  speculation,  the  ahareholdors. 

Every  shareholder  in  any  speculation  whatever  considers,  sai 
almost  believes,  first,  that  the  scheme  proposed  is  practioable; 
secondly,  that  if  carried  out  it  must  yield  a  handsome  pro£t  to  tU 
.mginal  projectors ;  and  as  all  that  is  wanted  to  realiae  this  profitii 
money,  he  eroects,  in  tbe  last  place,  to  receive  a  share  of  the  profiti 
in  the  form  of  a  large  dividend  upon  the  money  he  advaooes  to  nirlltfr 
the  project.  If  it  fail,  he  of  course  loses  the  money  invested  1 1^ 
should  he  not  bear  a  greater  xesponsibility  than  this  P  We  think 
he  should;  for  one  smureholder  attracts  another,  and  so  each  ii 
in  a  measure  responsible,  not  merely  for  the  sum  he  invested  is 
the  venture,  but  also  for  the  whole  sum  invested,  and  for  all 
liabilities  connected  therewith.  This,  indeed,  was  tbe  origiDsl  lav 
upon  the  subject ;  and  any  one  partner  or  shareholder  in  a  comw^ 
cial  speculation  was  held  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  deU 
incurred,  and  could  be  proceeded  against  accordingly.  The  lav, 
however,  became  less  rigorous  in  its  requirements,  and  this  stateto 
was  repealed  for  one  which  declared  that  each  partner  or  shaie- 
Jioldar  was  liable,  not  for  the  whole  deficit,  but  lor  that  share  d 
•it'Cquivalent  to  the  Iraotional  part  which  rei«eaeiit6d  his  ihiit  is 
ihe  original  vMkture,  and  accoroing  to  whida  /ractional  nofftifla^ 
the  invested  caoital  hewould  reomnre  the  profits  accMniuig  tjierefriii> 

This,  we  thimc,  should  be  the  iaiw  of  limited  liability  in  parfaywMP 
for  tradins,  and  >companie8  for  oommereial  parpoaes.  It  is,  w 
think,  the  lair  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Bub  reoent  logisltto 
haa  abrogated  this  aalatary  measure,  and  in  its  •toad  soMtav 
^e  principle  of  limited  liabiUty  jfor  ihe  mam  inveatod,  and  not  ibr 
*Ahe  share  in  the  venture. 

We  think  this  principle  is  unwise  And  unjust  ifer  the  foUovviK 
iwasons: — 

I.  It  benefits  QBe  class  at  the  ezpenae  of  another.  Y^heB^aMS 
carries  on  a  bnainass  by  himself  he  is  liable  f<»  the  uttermost  f wtiiisg 
iOf  debt  which  he  may  contract  in  the  course  of  .taoade.  Vte 
he  .joins  !with  seyeral  others  in  a  «vnilar  or  more  hacaidsmsssti^ 
•friaoihe  iaheld>atoouBtable  1^  the  new  Isw  of  limited  liaUttfSSv 
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fyt  «■  moflii  anoney  a  be  ]mt  into  tke  coDoera.  Henoe,  if  the 
eompany  of  vliich  he  ii  a  partus  or  shareholder  contract  debts 
eqw  to  ihopee  or  four  times  their  iinited  original  capital,  and 
snddenly  fail,  they  will  satisfy  the  law  if  they  can  pay  the  sam  total 
of  thair  original  cspiial,  and  W  held  gniltless  of  the  remaining  two- 
tiiirda  or  tm»e*foarth8  of  the  debt.  The  ereditors,  who  wiu  pv«* 
bftbly  be  in^iatnous  tradesmen  on  their  own  account,  hare  no  hope 
4)f  TeeowmDig  tiiis ;  tiieir  debtors  are  honest  men  in  the  sight  of  toe 
lav,  and  the  poor  ereditor  hae  the  fnrther  mortification  to  find  that 
he,  inatead  of  bemg  similarly  treated  by  his  creditors,  is  Md 
aaeovntable  to  the  last  acre  and  the  last  (dulling.  Can  there  be 
-•ay  doubt  that  scboh  a  prindple  is  prodnottve,  not  only  of  more  harm 
than  «ood,  bat  of  onnuxed  harm  P 

8.  It  mppltfls  to  the  partners  and  abareholders,  in  ease  of  loss 

«r  failmre,  «nd  winding  np  of  their  scheme,  a  di£erent  standard  of 

.liability  fma  that  on  which  they  a^jnat  their  proto.     Whrni 

A  aharehcdder  invests  his  money  in  any  speeulation,  he  expects,  as 

we  liave  beiom  stated,  to  reeeiTS  a  cextein  interest  upon  it  similsir 

to  the  peofit  of  the  tradesman,  and  so  far  both  are  in  a  similar 

poaitiDn.    If  the  yentmie  prove  success^,  he  reoeives  as  profit,  not 

a  amn  equal  to  his  origiaal  investment,  bat  a  som  proportioned  to 

^e  part  which  his  i&Testment  bears  to  the  whole  invested  capital. 

Thna,  if  the  capital  is  £10,000,  in  1,000  ekaxes  of  £10  each,  a  man 

wbo  invests  £100  m  the  oompany  receives  one  hondredth.  part  of  ii» 

paofits  year  by  year,  whatever  tnev  may  be,  so  lon^  as  thecompanj^ 

:pay8.    In  the  earlier  stages  of  tne  company's  existence,  when  xt 

awy  not  pay  ao  sneM,  and  calls  have  to  be  made  upon  the  shares,  he 

is^mocdeted  accordiDgto  his  share  in  the  investment.    It  is  plain 

.tiiai  in  iihe  formation  of  the  company  his  share  of  the  capital  and 

the  aom  invested  aae  synonymous,  but  when  debts  are  incurred  the 

.oaae  -is  completely  altered.    In  a  company  whi^,  auppoee,  lasts 

•twanby  yean,  if  mring  that  time  it  pay  at  the  rate  of  only  ^re  par 

■oent^  aaefti  shareholder  will  have  received  back  in  dividends  the 

jnnn  in'vxstad,  .besides  still  retaining  his  •shares,  whidi  be  may  now 

..aaU  at  tsrise  or  tbrioe  their  ori^&L  ooirt.    If  he  retain  them,  he 

may  goon  reeeiving  dividends  till  the  company  break.    Now  when 

he  ma  reoeired  dividends  equalling  in  amount  the  sum  originally 

issroalad,  he  is  not  told  that  ho  has  got  his  money  back,  and  uiat  no 

jnoPB dinAdands ^ill  be  paid  to  him;  out  the  moment  liability  occuns, 

fike  law  kindly  informs  him,  "  You  have  obtained  in  this  company 

perhaps  thrice  your  original  eafpital,  but  in  our  great  consideration 

abr  3Fon,  andxmr  non-Kionsiderationof  your  creditors,  we  on^y  require 

•yoa  to  pagr  the  sum  yon  invested.''    Is  this  prineiple'fair  P  and  can  it 

ie  ^herwise  than  jnroductive  of  harm  P 

8.  By  the  pnnciple  of  limited  liabilitv  a  premium  is  plaeed  on 
cosh  speeoktion.  The  rnin  which  such  systems  of  speculation 
fafing  i^ran  the  entire  nation  is  seen,  not  on^  in  the  oouth  Sea 
JBid£le,  bat  in^the  railway  mania  of  less  than  twenty  years  a^; 
Mid  nH|f  he  seen  in  the  lureak  of  any  joint-etock  bank  or  traduig 
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company  of  the  present  day ;  tke  rain  and  misery  affeotisg*  not  the 
shareholders  chiefly,  who  are  men  of  substance,  but  the  poor  and 
the  middle  class  tradesmen  who  have  lent  their  money  and  truHei 
their  goode. 

There  will  always  be  found  men  eaffer  enongh  to  engage  in 
any  speculation,  however  ruinous  and  absurd,  pronded  uier  vs 
assured  of  their  total  liability  beforehand.  Some  are  aiwi^ 
believers  in  an  El  Dorado,  and  imagine  thev  have  only  to  put  tkor 
hands  sufficiently  far  into  their  ijockets  to  obtain  it.  We  hxwe  said 
that  limited  liability  puts  a  premium  on  rash  speculation ;  we  might 
almost  say  that  it  does  away  with  speculation,  as  such,  to  tke 
original  projectors,  though  it  retains  all  the  misery  and  rain  engea- 
dered  by  their  rashness  and  folly.  It  can  hardly  oe  called  a  apeea- 
lation  when  each  is  assured  of  his  entire  liability,  no  matter  what 
amount  may  be  contracted  with  his  sanction  or  oonniTanee.  IV 
only  check  upon  rash  and  ruinous  speculation  is,  aa  before  atated, 
the  weight  and  uncertainty  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the 
projectors.  This,  by  the  Limited  Liability  Aet,  is  made  both  Ik^ 
and  sure,  and  it  is  on  this  account  productive  of  great  harm.  Tke 
numerous  and  almost  innumerable  companies  that  have  apn^ 
up  like  mushrooms  since  the  passing  of  tne  lAmited  liabilily  Aot 
is  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  impetus  g^ven  to  spoeautioB 
by  this  Act.  A  premium  is  placed  on  it;  for  the  st^dy-goiqg 
trader  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  liabilities  he  may  oontnot, 
the  limited  company  for  only  a  portion  of  them.  A  number  of  d»- 
signing  individuals  join  together  to  form  a  oompuiy ;  a  few  poor 
baronets  are  paid  and  prevailed  upon  to  lend  their  names  to  Ihs 
undertaking;  a  small  capital  is  sufficient  to  start  with*  and  the 
amount  subscribed  by  each  partner  is  therefore  smalL  l^mdesmso, 
believing  in  the  solvency  of  the  company — Shaving,  indeed,  noUdac 
to  impress  them  to  the  contrary, — credit  them  with  gooda*  aaa 
suddenly  find,  to  their  sorrow,  the  company  failing,  and  thej  aUs 
to  obtain  but  three  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  tmmgh  the  defaion 
may  be  well  able  to  pay  twenty.  The  companies  may  be  obliged 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  publish  a  statement  of  their  conatHotiea, 
and  a  list  of  the  partnen  or  shareholden,  with  the  amooai  adb- 
scribed  by  each  ;  but  independently  of  the  easinees  witii  whieh  avdi 
accounts  have  been  and  may  again  be  falsified,  one  creditor  does 
not  know  the  whole  of  the  other  crediton  of  the  oompanj,  so 
that  he  may  believe  the  company  solvent  when  it  ia,  to  use  aa 
expressive  phrase,  "  over  head  and  ears  in  debt." 

In  fact,  oy  the  Limited  Liability  Act  every  enooaraffement  is 
given  to  fraudulent  trading  and  knavery.  If  the  company  ialai«%  the 
shareholden  leave  the  active  management  of  the  conoem  to  a  board 
of  direeton.  These  may  be,  and  often  are,  honeet  and  vnngkt 
men ;  but  not  having  sufficient  leisure  or  experience,  they  dnsgate 
their  trust  to  a  general  manager,  or  manager  and  secretacy,  whs 
form  the  presiding  genii  of  the  affair.  Now  though  eaeh  wmf  be 
compelled  to  possess  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  oompaoj,  yet 
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these,  compared  with  the  whole  capital,  of  which  they  have  the 
absolute  control,  will  be  but  trifling ;  and  this  is  the  sam  total  of 
their  liabilitr,  however  grossly  or  fraudulently  they  may  manage 
the  company  s  affairs.  It  may  oe  replied,  that  they  may  be  indicted 
for  fraud  and  conspiracy ;  and  so,  indeed,  they  may  be ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  no  indictment  which  offers  so  many  tecb- 
nieal  loopholes  of  escape,  and  none  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
bring  home  the  charge  to  the  guilty  parties,  and  award  them  the 
jost  punishment  of  their  eyil  deeds.  The  shareholders  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  thin^  for  themselves ;  they  trust  to  the 
directors,  who  are  guided  entirely  by  their  factotum,  the  confidential 
manager,  who  is  surrounded  with  so  many  and  great  temptations 
to  deaJ  fraudxdently,  and  falsifjr  the  accounts,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
he  yields  to  it.  Thus  the  individual  energy  and  oversight  necessary 
to  the  carrying  out  of  any  scheme,  and  which,  if  persevered  in, 
would  make  many  speculations,  which  failed,  successful,  is  lost.  The 
company  fail,  and  bring  ruin  and  misery  in  their  track. 

This  is  no  ideal  or  ezaffgerated  case ;  it  has  happened  again  and 
again  since  the  passing  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  and  will  yet 
happen  again  and  agam.  But  it  has  been  so  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act.  There  have  been  bubble  companies  and  swindling  man- 
agers from  the  commencement  of  commercial  enterprise.  True; 
but  what  we  object  is,  that  bjr  the  new  principle  of  limited  liability 
the  deterring  motives  to  mismanagement  and  fraud  are  so  far 
removed  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  encourage  knavery  and  loose 
and  unskilful  trading. 

We  think  we  have  sufficiently  traversed  the  main  items  of  this 
important  question.  Its  further  prosecution  we  leave  to  abler 
hands,  concluding  by  affirming  that,  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
we  consider  the  principle  of  mnited  liability  in  public  companies 
productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  l£,  S. 

VBGATIVB  IBTICLE. — II. 

Thx  time  has  not  arrived  when  the  question,  "Is  Limited 
Liability  in  Public  Companies  productive  of  more  harm  than  good?" 
can  be  definitely  answered.  Tne  principle  is  novel  to  Englisn  com- 
merce, the  first  Acts  authorising  the  formation  of  limited  companies 
having  only  been  passe4  about  seven  years.  So  far,  however,  the 
principle  has  been  received  with  favour ;  for  up  to  the  end  of  1862 
no  less  than  2,334  limited  liability  companies  had  been  formed, 
422  having  been  registered  in  the  last  year.  A  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, embodying,  improving,  and  extending  the  original,  came  into 
operation  on  the  2nd  of  last  November.  In  addition  to  these  Acts 
relatiDg  to  associations  of  more  than  seven  persons  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  the  Legislature  has  extended  the  principle  to  banks,  21 
and  22  Vic,  c.  91 ;  and  though  it  was  very  generally  thought  that 
limited  liability  was  inapplicable  to  banking  business,  yet  during 
the  last  two  years  a  number  of  banks  on  this  principle  have  been 
received  with  extraordinary  favour,  and  moneyed  persons  have 
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dfposited  theit  capital  at  saoh  banks  with  appaiFenlly  equal 

fideace  as  they  would  Kare  done  at  tiie  oramary  iMnks,  vlioM 
partnera  or  shaorelLolden  were  "  responttble  to  tlieir  laat  aUlfing.'* 

Though  in  aome  ooontriea  of  Eoiope^  and  in  Ameiioa,  the  Miaoi* 
pie  of  limited  liability  haa  been  in  opeiatioa  for  a  eonakunbk 
period,  it  is  at  present  on  its  trial  in  Great  IMtain;  and,  wketlMr 
applied  to  pnblio  companies  or  private  partnecihipB,  baa  reoeifed 
and  will  receive  rery  strong  opposition ;  yet  werarttaaosiiiaB  tkal 
it  wiU  continue  to  extend  and  operate  beneficially  to aueliases o£ 
tiie  community,  sare,  peibaps,  a  very  small  sectum.  who  hare  sfaeiily 
realized  large  fortunes,  and  who  may  be  afraid  thai  t^  cosi* 
bined  action,  by  its  meana,  of  men  of  small  oapstal  dioold  dmdt 
tike  profits  in  large  undertakings,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  enocsMif 
wealth,  they  alone  could  accomplish  hitherto. 

We  propose  to  state  a  few  of  the  advantagea  which  wi&  issolt 
horn  the  extensive  adaption  of  the  principle  of  limited  liafaUily. 

1.  It  will  directly  benefit  labour.  We  think  it  ia  geMnfif 
ttoderstood  that  abundance  of  capital  is  of  sdvantage  to  i&  laboar- 
ing  classes.  Wken  capital  seeks  employment*  laboar  advaB«a> 
The  workmen^  get  higher  reward  for  tibeir  industry,  eat  mors  ioo^t 
wear  better  clothes,  and  thus  create  a  demand  fisr  more  laboai; 
Now  by  means  of  limsted  liabilitv  companies,  oapitalr  tiiat  weaU 
otiberwise  be  locked  up,  or  invested  in  the  Funds,  will  oone  into  dhs 
market  and  bid  for  labour ;  mines  will  be  sunk,  gaa  and  water 


panics  established;  bouses,  clubs,  hotels,  and  pnblie  baildui|i 
erected;  new  trades  established,  old  ones  extcSMM;  invwtioBS 
earried  out  and  brought  into  the  market;  landa  drained;  and  br 
these,  and  a  variety  ofmeans  yet  unthought  of,  will  be  atimulatsdnid 
xvwarded  the  skilled  and  unsidlled  industry  of  this  great  eoonlif. 

2.  It  will  in  two  ways  benefit;  those  who  have  wealth.  We  i» 
not  include  those  whose  wealth  and  energioa  are  now  aotivalf  sal 
fully  employed  in  manufactures  or  commerce ;  but  that  very  lirgV 
class  in  this  country  who  have  inherited  money  or  by  other  mesai, 
are  in  possession  of  capital,  for  which  they  only  raeeive  firam  thfi 
Funds,  Ac.,  a  small  per-centage.  First,  it  will  m  manjc  iastaasfi 
produce  a  larger  income  if  employed  by  a  company ;  and*  sseoad» 
It  will  tend  to  enlarge  the  ideas  and  develop  the  eaergietof  sa^ 
persons,  by  giving  them  aa  interest  in  the  'prospmkv  of  the  wodm 
tiddngs  in  which  they  have  embarked  a  portion  of  their  ptepai'ty> 

3.  It  will  tend  te  the  difPusion  of  wealth.  If dtbiM  is  hatter 
imderstood  in  trade  than  that  "  wealth  producer  w>aaHn,"  aad  iH 
tendency  to  concentrate  in  few  bands  has  of  late  been  vary  asikoL 
We  do  not  look  upon  this  as  a  healthy  state  of  thin^  la  Iha  ill 
an  Overstone,  a  liothsehild,  or  a  Moirison^  with  thaur  miUioaa  «• 
would  rather  that  nraltitudes  of  our  people  were  worth  alsw  thaai* 
ends  each ;  and  we  submit  that  schones  whieh  ha^re  been  lulh«t9 
practicable  only  to  individuals  of  huge  wealth  will  now  be  availiWi 
to,  and  the  profits  realiaable  by,  tlM  riiaeeholder  in  limitDd  joial* 
stock  eompaniee. 
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4  rn  will  tLttdoabtedlr  canse  many  works  of  pablic  titility  to  be  tin* 
dertaken,  that  would  otnerwise  have  been  neglected.  Let  me  gire  a 
(SLse :  Here  is  a  small  town  of  some  5,000  or  7,000  inhabitants ;  all  the 
light  they  hare  in  their  streets  of  a  dark  winter's  night  is  that  reflected 
here  and  there  from  the  lamp  or  candles  in  the  windows  of  a  grocer's 
or  draper's  shop,  and  which  is  just  sufficient  to  make  the  darkness 
vwpy  risible.  For  many  years  they  hare  felt  they  should  like  to 
have  t^eir  streets  lighted  with  gas,  but  not  one  of  their  townsmen 
bad  either  the  courage  or  the  wealth  to  attempt  this  important 
work,  fearing  he  might  lose  all  he  possessed ;  bat  what  one  cannot 
or  dare  not  do,  twenty  may  do  by  means  of  a  "  limited  company ;" 
and  thna  they  will  benefit  their  town,  and  gain  good  intez^  for 
their  money,  without  mnning  any  risk  of  losing  their  all. 

In  the  year  1862  not  less  than  thirty -nine  companies  were  formed 
ibr  a  similar  pnrpose  to  that  we  have  just  stated,  and  some  were 
fbrmed*  for  supplying  towns  with  water,  erecting  pubhc  hails, 
markets,  &c. 

Take  another  clam  of  enterprises  of  not  less  public  utility.  It  iff 
very^  desirable  cotton  should  he  grown  in  erery  available  locality, 
bat  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  the  risk  should  be  taken  in  any  place 
by  one  person ;  but  one  man  may  appropriate  to  this  purpose  a  tenth 
or  what  he  is  worth,  another  a  twentieth,  and  others  various  pro« 
portions  of  their  property ;  if  the  experiment  succeed,  they  hare 
benefited  their  countrymen  at  home  and  the  colonist  abvoaa ;  but 
if  it  fail,  they  are  not  ruined. 

5.  It  will  facilitate  the  operations  of  workmen  and  others  to-fbrm 
oo-operative  manufacturing  and  trading  concerns.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Stanley,  and  many  other  far-seeing  men,  that  eo-operatire 
ioeieties  are  destined  to  have  a  very  important  infinence  on  our 
Boeud  and  commercial  concerns  at  no  distant  period.  By  means  of 
l&e  principle  of  limited  liability ,as  embodied  in  the  two  or  three  Acts- 
of  Parliament  we  have  before  referred  to,  such  assoeiations  can 
be  most  readily  formed ;  and  if  the  workman  is  only  true  to  himself, 
heaury  greatly  advance  in  society,  and  share  the  profits  which  have 
bees  niuierto  monopolized  by  the  capitalist,  his  master. 

6.  It  will  tend  to  develop  and  oring  into  public  use  many 
valuable  inventions.  I  know  it  will  be  said  there  are  vastly  too 
OMOiy  iirventiona  made  public  already ;  that  is  quite  true,  but  there 
ara  asany  of  importance  kep>t  back,  because  it  requires  too  much 
opitel  to  perfect  them  and  introdnoe  them-  into  the  market,  which 
fiwB|qently  large  capitalists  do  not  care  to  undertake,  and  indivi- 
m  a  8»fldl  way  of  business  have  not  the  means. 

I  hftve  shown,  I  trust,  some  instances  in  which  limited  liability 
haa  been  or  may  be  "  productive  of  more  good  than  harm ;"  ana 
when  viewed  in  all  its  oearings,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  I  am  satis- 
fied the  principle  is  right,  and  will  work  for  the  advantage  of 
sooiety.  I  hola  it  to  be  a  good  axiom  that  men  may  be  allowed  to 
trade  together  on  any  basis  (that  is  not  opposed  to  morality)  that 
they  may  determine,  providing  due  provision  is  made  for  publicity. 
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which  I  think  the  present  Act  pioTides.  No  one  needi  be  in  Ihe 
dark  as  to  whom  he  is  trustin{(  in  a  limited  liability  company.  No 
doubt  many  foolish  schemes  will  be  concocted,  and  many  companies 
be  ^ot  up  for  the  sole  benefit  of  indiriduals ;  but  that  will  not  tell 
agamst  tne  soundness  of  the  principle.  Every  day  rogues  establish 
(and  unfortunately  get  credit  in)  prirate  trading  concerns,  snd 
continually  villanies  are  perpetrated  in  trade  by  men  beside  whom 
burelars  are  mild  knayes,  but  over  whom,  alas !  the  mercantile  laws 
of  this  country  throw*  their  shield  of  protection. 

It  is  onhr  during  the  last  year  that  Joint-stock  banks  limited 
have  been  founded  to  any  extent.  Out  of  forty-six  altogether  estab- 
lished in  England  to  Slst  December,  1862,  thirty-six  were  registered 
in  the  previous  twelve  months  (none  bave  been  established  in  Ire- 
land or  Scotland).  Hitherto  there  have  been  no  failures,  and  Boat 
instances  of  most  remarkable  success.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  private  banks  are  enlarging  their  proprietary,  snd 
transactine  their  business  on  the  limitea  liability  principle.  It  ii 
obvious  a  Xftrge  proprietary  of  traders  will  bring  custom,  and  con- 
sequently profit,  to  a  bank,  and  thus  enable  traders  to  be  their  owa 
bankers.  Ten  years  hence  it  may  be  demonatristed  that  banking 
business  can  be  successfully  conducted  on  this  basis ;  bat  until  they 
have  passed  through  similar  crises  as  have  occurred  in  eaeh  of  the 
last  decades,  it  win  be  premature  to  speak  positively. 

If  the  principle  of  limited  liability  is  right  to  be  applied  when 
seven  or  more  persons  associate  togeUier  for  purposes  oftrade,  it  ii 
difficult  to  understand  why  two  or  more  persons  may  not  trade  oa 
the  same  conditions ;  and  yet  the  attempts  to  make  it  legal  have 
met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  both  from  the  highest 
commercial  and  legal  authorities ;  but  the  success  that  has  attoided 
public  companies  will  doubtless  lead  the  Legislature  to  sanction  its 
extended  application.  Many  of  the  arguments  used  above  will 
apply  in  these  cases,  and  many  more  might  be  adduced ;  but  as  the 
text  has  special  reference  to  "  public  companies,"  we  may  not  diseosi 
"  Limited  Liability  in  private  prtae-hii.  "  in  the  pn-egt^. 


Chbistiavitt  iiVD  CoiTTBOTSBST.-^Iiet  OS  nevoT  forpiet  thst 
Christianity  was  ]>lanted,  and  has  grown  up,  in  storms.  Disonisioa 
is  favourable  to  it,  and  has  ever  been  so.  Let  the  wintry  blsst 
come.  It  will  but  scatter  the  sere  leaves,  and  snap  off  the  withered 
branches ;  the  giant  tree  will  only  strike  its  roots  deeper  into  the 
soil,  and  in  the  coming  spring-time  put  forth  a  richer  foliage,  sad 
extend  a  more  grateful  shade. — ^Hbvet  Booxbs. 
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WILLIAM    PITT. 

Concluded  from  page  225. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  shonld  follow  the  career  of  Pitt,  step 
by  step,  durin&f  the  ensuing  two-and-twenty  years :  to  do  so  minutely 
would  demand  Yolnmes  instead  of  pages,  and  convert  an  essay  into 
a  history ;  for,  as  Macanlay  justly  observed,  "  A  full  history  of  the 
life  of  Pitt,  fh>m  this  point,  would  be  a  history  of  England,  or 
rather  of  the  whole  civilized  world."  We  may,  though,  even  within 
the  limits  assigned  to  us  in  this  Magazine,  briefly  indicate  the  lead* 
iDg  events  of  uiat  period,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  character 
of  the  man  whose  biography  we  are  sketching.  With  such  an  index 
before  us,  we  may  be  oetter  able  to  judge  of  his  merits,  and  more 
inclined  to  look  kindly  upon  his  few  imperfections. 

As  a  Cabinet  minister,  the  reign  of  WiUiam  Pitt  appears  upon 
the  page  of  history  divided  into  two  chapters, — one  extending  from 
1784  to  1793,  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  at  home  and  abroad ; 
the  other  ranging  from  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  in  Febru- 
ary, 1793,  until  the  close  of  his  political  career  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  As  to  the  merits  of  his  administration  up  to 
1793,  there  seems  to  be  but  little,  if  any,  controversy  between  the 
writers  who  have  favoured  us  with  their  ouinions  upon  the  subject. 
During  that  period  of  nine  years  it  was  Htt's  good  fortune  to  in- 
augurate many  measures  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  which  had  the 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  country  at  large,  and  upon  the  colo- 
nial dependencies  of  l^e  empire  abroad.  He  found  the  finances  of 
the  State  in  a  mass  of  disorder  and  confusion, — ^revenue  eaten  away 
by  the  practice  of  smuggling,  carried  on  very  extensively  on  tlie 
coasts,  as  well  as  by  frauds  upon  the  Oustoms ;  the  trade  of  the 
nation  crippled  by  harsh  rejjplations,  and  its  prosperity  clogged. 
His  predecessor  in  office  had  mcreased  the  national  debt,  and  made 
no  provision  whatever  to  meet  the  growing  deficiency  in  the  avail- 
able income  of  the  country.  Pitt  organized  the  national  accounts, 
introduced  measures  to  check  frauas  and  practically  destroy  the 
smuggling  trade;  and  in  all  his  financial  schemes  acted  on  the 
maxim  that  "  gradually  to  redeem  and  to  extin^sh  our  debt  was 
an  object  which  ought  ever  to  be  the  wise  pursxut  of  a  Government, 
and  should  be  the  end  of  every  financial  operation."  Exceptional 
expenditure  he  met  by  temporary  taxes ;  and  in  a  few  years,  mstead 
of  moumiDg  over  a  deficiencv,  he  could  boast  of  an  annual  surplus 
of  iMarly  one  million,  which  he  applied  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
1S63.  tr 
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aational  debt.  The  legitimate  deyelopment  of  the  oommereitl  re* 
aonroes  of  the  kingdom  he  matured  and  fostered,  extending  to 
Ireland  the  benefits  of  his  wise  and  patriotic  measures.  For  the 
gOTermnent  of  India  he  drew  up  a  bill,  which  met  with  the  appr  al 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  ereu- 
toallj  beoame  law,  to  remain  upon  the  Statute  Book  long  after  he 
himself  had  passed  away,  and  only  replaced  a  few  years  since  by 
the  mode  of  goyemment  now  happily  existing  in  that  vast  empire 
imder  our  beloved  Queen.  To  the  loyal  subjects  who  had  suiTered 
hj  the  outbreaks  in  Scotland  and  in  America  he  procured  the  award 
•t'  oompensation.  Oya  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  long  forgotten  by  men 
ia  his  position,  he  ever  bestowed  a  willing  and  anxious  att^tioo. 
Xh  introduced  a  system  of  government  for  our  Canadian  depes- 
deoioiei,  liberal  in  its  character,  beneficial  in  its  results ;  under  the 
ixtfiuenoe  of  which  they  happily  pro8pered,until  some  twenty -two  yem 
ainoe*  when  it  underwent  some  slight  modifications,  necessitated  by 
thus  great  parogress  the  oolonists  had  then  made.  When  the  extrs- 
tmyftt  demands  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  political 
tdniftTftn^^  were  urged  upon  him,  he  boldly  withstood  their  influ* 
•noOi  and,  almost  single-handedly,  maintained  the  credit  of  the  State. 
When  an  illness  of  his  Sovereign  placed  the  nation  and  it«  affsirB  ia 
a  sitoation  the  most  exceptional  8a4  ^^  most  perilous,  he  nobly 
•tood  firm  to  the  princii>les  of  the  Constitution ;  and  at  the  riak  of 
losing  even  the  friendship  of  his  future  king,  and  of  returning,  M^ 
kapi^  in  a  few  weeks  to  tne  empty  chambers  of  a  poor  and  bnefleii 
bamater,  he  preserved  the  dignity  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  saved  the  oouatry  from  ruin.  A  grateful  peoole  held  a  meetuu 
in  Londony  and  in  forty-eig^t  hours  contributea  £100,000,  whiea 
ihfiiy  tendered  to  him  as  a  &ee  ffift;  but  his  repljr  was,  "No  eon* 
aidmtion  on  earth  shall  ever  incuice  me  to  accept  it."  A  sinecoie 
situation  of  £3,000  a  year  became  vacant ;  the  u4^eB  of  ofBcisl  life 
made  it  his,  and  he  could  have  acoepted  it  without  vacating  hia  seat 
in  Parliament,  bat  he  declined  it ;  because  hj  bestowing  it  i^poa 
anotiier  he  was  able  to  save  the  country  a  pension  of  £3,200  a  yeaiL 
A  gratefiil  Sovereign  pressed  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  a  vacant 
Gtfter,  but,  gvaterally  declining  the  high  honour  for  l^itnaAlf,  be 
iaked  that  it  might  be  bestowed  upon  his  elder  brother.  The 
Wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  worth  about  £3,000  a  vear,  he  at 
length  accepted,  only,  however,  because  the  lang  refused  to  ptfniit 
bun  to  decline  the  appointment.  He  laboured  zealously  and  coo- 
tinuously  for  the  removal  of  the  pen^  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
Bft^*^"  Catliolic  population  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  his  exertioni, 
aided  by  those  of  nis  noble  rival,  fox,  the  liberty  of  the  pRsi 
was  preserved  to  us,  and  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  placed  upon  a 
fiimer  and  better  footing.  Well  may  we  say  with  Lord  Macaalay 
«»-iliafiigh  without  tiiat  reservation  with  which  the  noble  historiaa 
aooompanies  the  statement, — that  during  this  period  of  nine  y^*^ 
at  all  0vents»  William  Pitt ''  was  the  honest  friend  of  civil  and^* 
gious  liberty."    His  intimacy  with  Wilberforce  was  not  vithoot 
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its  influence  apon  his  mind.  G^eir  hearts  best  in  baonony  upoa 
the  great  question  of  the  time,  and  of  the  abolition  of  the  sxare 
trade  Pitt  was  afijain  and  again  the  warm  and  able  advocate,  nutlriTig 
fi>r  it  what  even  Lord  Brougham  admits  to  be  "his  finest  speeches.* 
With  that  noble  Lord  we  may  indeed  regret  that  the  abolition  of 
SBoh  a  barbarous  and  inhnman  trade  was  not  effected  in  England 
in  Pitfs  time ;  but  we  frankly  confess  we  csAnot  see  the  force  of 
ihe  charge  which  his  lordship  brin^  against  the  minister  for  not 
hayinff  made  it  a  Cabinet  measure  during  his  term  of  office.  Lord 
Broi^am  seems  to  forget  that  a  uerusal  of  the  lustonr  of  Pitt's 
political  career  shows  him  to  have  been  thwarted  in  the  dabinet  and 
m.  the  closet — ^now  by  his  colleagues,  and  now  bv  his  Sovereign.— 
man  many  measures  he  had  much  at  heart,  ana  this  very  one  of 
tine  slave  trade  among  the  reat.  When  Lord  Brougham,  or  thg 
editor  of  his  speeches — for  whose  comments  he  must  be  held  res- 

S>nsible,  —  alleges  that  because  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  make  this  a 
abinet  question,  he  "  had  not  the  enthusiasm  for  right  and  justioe 
to  risk  in  their  behalf  the  Mendship  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness,'* he  indulges  in  a  vein,  of  rhetoric  which  has  not  a  shadow 
of  fact  upon  which  to  rest,  aad  shows  his  utter  ignorance  of  tihe 
character  of  the  man  whose  actions  he  attempts  to  malign.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  greatest  opponents  with  whom  Pitt  ever  met 
in  the  House  on  the  slave  trade  question  were  the  representatives 
of  these  very  Liverpool  merchants,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  sent 
Henry  Brougham  to  condemn  what  Ihey  themselves  had  so  un- 
hcsitatinglv  supported. 

On  the  1st  oTPebruary,  1793,  the  French  Government,  having 
eleven  days  previously  beheaded  their  King,  declared  war  against 
Kngland;  and  during  the  remainder  of  lus  career  Pitt  appears 
before  us  as  a  war  minister.  Here  condemnation  faUs  heavily  upon 
him  from  almost  every  quarter.  Macaulay  records  that  hence- 
forward his  name  is  associated  "  with  arbitrary  government ;  harak 
lawB.harshly  executed ;  with  alien  bills,  with  gagging  bills ;  with 
suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  with  cruel  punishments  in* 
fiicted  on  some  political  agitators,  with  unjustifiable  prosecutiont 
instituted  against  others ;  and  with  the  most  costly  and  the  most 
aanguinary  wars  of  modern  times."  This  summary  of  chargeSt 
brought  by  a  writer  of  the  position  of  Macaulay,  is  almost  enough 
to  stagger  those  even  who  are  favourable  to  the  youthful  statesman; 
bat  their  force  is  considerably  weakened  by  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  the  historian  thus  wrote,  much  of  the  materials  which  would 
bave  enabled  him  truly  to  estimate  the  actions  of  the  man  were  not 
within  his  reach.  To  the  noble  writer,  if  he  still  lived,  we  might 
now  fairly  say,  *'  Bead  the  volumes  which  have  recently  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Stanhope ;  examine  the  ample  and  authentic 
details  there  given  concerning  Pitt's  proceedings  during  this  period 
of  war  abroad,  and  treason  and  rebellion  at  home ;  and  reconsider 
the  verdict  you  have  long  since  passed  upon  the  statesman  of  the 
time.**    Lord  Brougham,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Liverpool  in 
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1812,  said,  "  Pitt  was  immortal  in  the  miBeries  of  hid  demoted  ooon- 
try,  immortal  in  the  wounds  of  her  bleedinff  liberties,  immortal  in 
the  cruel  wars  which  sprang  from  his  cold,  ciQculating  ambition ;  im- 
mortal in  the  afflictions  of  England  and  the  humiliation  of  her 
Mends,  through  the  whole  results  of  his  twenty  years'  reign,  fioii 
the  first  rays  of  favour  with  which  a  delighted  Court  gilded  hii 
early  apostsksy."  We  have,  but  a  moment  ago,  dwelt  upon  the  in- 
accuracy of  tins  noble  lord's  reasoning  relative  to  Pitt's  official  ooo- 
duct  on  the  slave  trad^  question.  We  may  well  content  oimelTei 
with  passing  over  this  series  of  denunciations  as  utterly  groundlesB, 
coming  from  one  who,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  ghnied  in  beiDg 
"  the  enemy  of  the  immortal  statesman."  In  1812  the  political 
adversary  thus  branded  the  man  whose  life  we  are  depicting.  In 
1835  Lord  Brougham  spoke  of  William  Pitt  at  a  banquet  in  IdTer- 
pool  in  terms  more  luce  those  of  an  impartial  critic,  to  whose 
opinion  age  and  research  had  lent  everv  weight ;  and  what  wen 
they? — "Though  I  differed  from  Mr.  Pitt  in  polities,  I  admit— 
who  does  not  P — that  he  was  a  great  minister,  a  great  orator,  and  t 
man  of  unsxdlied  public  virtue.  I  admit  his  great  abilites,  as  ereij 
man  who  has  the  least  regard  for  truth,  or  any  candour  in  his  com- 
position must  cheerfully  allow." 

Let  us  briefly,  however,  run  over  the  charges  thus  made  ngainst 
the  minister  of'^the  day.  Success  did  not  attend  the  anus  of  ftitiin 
during  the  greater  part  of  Pitt's  war  ministry,  it  is  troe ;  but  at  leait 
some  portion  of  that  blame  is  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  divided  com* 
mand  in  the  field,  and  the  presence  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  in 
military  power  in  the  camp.  If  the  mmister  is  to  be  personal^ 
blamed  for  failures,  he  may,  on  the  same  principle,  claim  tiie  credit 
of  successes  in  all  nulitaiy  operations ;  and  on  this  plea  we  are  to 
attribute  the  victories  of  a  W  ellington  in  the  Peninsula  and  at 
Waterloo,  not  to  the  ability  of  the  general,  or  the  valouf  of  hii 
troops,  but  to  the  operations  of  the  Premier  of  the  time,  carried  oi 
at  the  official  residence  in  Downing  Street,  London !  It  would  be 
a  veij  superficial  reader  of  history  mdeed,  who  would  place  Pitt  oa 
the  list  of  British  statesmen  below  him  who  ruled  the  destinies  of 
England  in  Wellington's  triumphal  hours;  and  if  Pitt  had  had  a 
Wellington  in  the  camp  to  carry  on  his  military  operations  against 
the  enemy,  his  war  pohoy  would  have  been  subject  to  no  reproadL 
But  why  are  those  who  so  heartily  condemn  him  for  his  mifitaiy 
failures  so  very  silent  as  to  the  naval  successes  achieved  in  htf 
time  F  To  whose  credit  are  th^  to  attribute  the  glorious  victories 
of  our  navy  under  Howe,  and  Hood,  and  Nelson,  u  not  to  William 
Pitt,  during  whose  government  they  were  won?  Of  that  aaY 
Nelson  himself  declared,  that  daring  the  early  part  of  tiiis  war  ao- 
ministration,  "My  seamen  are  now  what  British  seamen  CfOf^  to 
be,  almost  invincible ;  they  really  mind  shot  no  more  titan  peas.' 
The  triumphs  on  the  sea  counterbalance  the  failures  on  land,  and  W0 
can  a£ford  to  sympathize  with,  instead  of  condemning,  the  mnurttf* 
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vlu»e  subordinates  in  the  camp  showed  themselveB  so  little  tinged 
with  his  ability  and  genius. 

Laws  were  put  in  force,  it  is  true,  nnder  his  administration,  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  for  a  time  suspended ;  but  treason  raged 
in  the  oonntry,  and  rebellion  was  almost  advocated  by  Pitt's  poli- 
tical opnonents  in  the  House  itself.  The  Act  was  suspended,  but  it 
was  witn  the  consent  of  Parliament,  as  has  been  done  many  times 
in  onr  own  day;  and  laws  which,  during  peace  and  quietude,  he  prac- 
tically dead  upon  the  Statute  Book,  laJci  infused  mto  them  yitality 
and  spirit  when  tumult  and  riots  pervaded  the  land.  In  the  midst 
of  war  abroad  and  rebellion  at  home,  William  Pitt  carried  out  the 
Act  of  XJnion  between  England  and  Ireland ;  put  down  the  mutinies 
in  the  fleet,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  destroy  the  discipline 
of  the  navy,  and  subvert  the  Constitution  itself;  introduced  the  sus- 
pennon  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  saved  the 
credit  of  the  nation.  All  this  he  accomplished  almost  single-handed, 
allor  an  amount  of  toil  and  labour  which  older  men  would  have 
Bhronk  from,  and  younger  heads  been  incompetent  to  grapple  with. 
As  against  the  severe  deprecatory  criticism  of  Lord  Macaulay,  we 
may  well  place  the  apology  which  another  noble  lord  has  since  made 
onnis  behalf:  "  It  is  a  prerogative  not  so  very  high,  an  enjoyment 
none  of  the  sweetest,  to  be  responsible  for  measures  which  others 
control,  perchance ;  to  be  chargeable  with  leaving  undone  things 
which  he  oxight  to  have  done,  and  had  all  the  desire  to  do,  without 
the  power  of  doing."  If  Lord  Brougham  found  this  to  be  his  ex- 
perience in  a  comparatively  subordmate  capacity  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  time,  we  can  well  understand  why  it  should  be  true  in  a 
tenfold  degree  of  one  placed  on  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  responsibility 
whieh  Pitt  occupied  for  so  long  a  time. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close.  Much  we  have  left  untouched — 
-with  reluctance,  we  confess ;  but  space  will  not  permit  us  to  indulge 
our  fancies  more.  To  those  who  feel  inclined  to  pursue  the  detaals 
further,  we  especially  commend  the  study  of  Pitt's  Irish  policy-* 
wise,  statesmanlike,  and  beneficial ;  and  of  his  manly  and  constitu- 
tional conduct  with  regard  to  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Heat- 
ings, and  the  pensioniug  of  Burke. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1801,  Pitt  voluntarily  resigned  the  Premier- 
ship, because  of  a  difference  between  himseu  and  the  l^ng  on  the 
Catholic  question.  For  three  years  he  lived  in  comparative  retire- 
ment, only,  however,  to  be  called  back  to  office  in  1804  by  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  pubUo.  There  he  remained  until  the  23rd  of  Jan- 
nary,  1806 — ^the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  Parlia- 
ment— ^when  death  removed  him,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  out  of 
this  world  of  politics  and  care,  to  the  home  beyond  the  grave.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  beside  those  of  his 
&ther,  on  the  22nd  of  Eebruary  following ;  and  shortly  after,  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts. 
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Wflliam  Pitt— witli  a  slender  frame  and  weak  congiHwiMB, 
cheerful  and  gay  in  private,  thongh  BomeTrliat  formal  and  reserred 
in  Ilia  manner  in  public  Hfe— nossessed  a  character  which  is  broidh 
marked  by  many  mteresting  features.  Though  he  never  mttiied, 
he  was  always  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  bis  life  and  the  proprie^ 
of  his  conduct ;  indeed,  the  greatest  charge  which  his  political  adTe^ 
saries  brought  against  him  in  his  own  day  was  that  he  was  "so 
moral, "  in  an  age  when  immorality  was  ahnoat  a  passpoK  to 
good  society.  Perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  patienee 
under  trial,  and  fimmess  imder  every  difficulty  which  presoilBd 
itself,  are  characteristics  peculiarly  his.  We  have  seen  how  eaiif 
he  took  the  idea  of  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ham 
zealously  he  laboured  to  gain  it,  and  how  fatthfully  he  ac<iiiitie(i 
himself  when  once  he  had  secured  it.  As  an  orator  ne  has  scareeif , 
if  ever,  been  surpassed  in  the  British  senate ;  as  a  pubUe  man  h 
has  never  been  equalled  in  the  integrity  of  his  political  cares. 
"  Mournfully  rare,  inefiably  sublime,  is  the  spectacle  whieb  h 
presents  to  us  of  a  poor  man  rejecting  riches,  a  proud  man  re- 
nouncing rank,  an  ambitious  man  defying  parties,  when  his  eooflby 
asked  the  sacrifice."  His  self-dependence  upheld  him  thivii|^ 
dangers  the  most  imminent.  "Are  you  not  afradd,"  he  wii 
asked,  in  1794,  "  of  being  outvoted  by  your  own  Cabinet  P  "  "  Ko," 
said  the  minister ;  "  I  place  much  dependence  on  my  newc^^leagiitf, 
but  I  place  still  more  on  myself." 

His  life  was  spent  in  the  political  arena,  and  no  time  was  afibrded 
him  for  the  development  of  the  more  delicate  affections  of  thelmrt 
through  the  channels  of  domestic  relationship.  On  this  aeeoot 
there  is,  no  doubt,  much  of  truth  in  the  obsenration  whi^  Ae 
Duke  of  Portland  made  use  of  regarding  him,  to  the  effect  te 
"his  disposition  made  him  neglect  to  nutirate  the  friendshnof 
those  who  were  most  attached  to  him."  Promihe  multitude  orbi 
letters  to  his  mother,  however,  we  glean  stdBScient  of  his  mind  to 
know  that  his  heart  was  sterling  in  its  temper  and  ideetioiis;  asd 
though  we  have  little  or  no  data  upon  which  to  base  any  eoDehimi 
as  to  his  religious  character,  we  augur  well  of  the  maa«who,  iaail 
the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  a  parHamentaiy  caieer,  foahi  tiw 
to  indite  to  a  fond  mother  such  letters  of  wann  affection  and  con- 
siderate love.  F&ilings  he  had,  undoubtedly ; — which  of  us  is  wiAoat 
them  P  His  treatment  of  Erskine  on  the  night  t^e  latter  made  kii 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament  was  unworthy  of  a  man  like  Wflta 
Pitt;  his  duel  is  indefensible,  except  on  the  merely jMdHatirepitt of 
the  custom  of  his  day ;  his  total  disregaid  of  nia  own  psiwaal 
exnenditure,  which  resulted  in  his  dying  in  debt,  may  be  made  Ae 
snbject  of  reproach.  Still,  however,  we  may  wcdl  be  proud  of  A* 
minister  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  ournationdtiriBgatiBeeC|fwt 
danger,  and  who  has  left  behind  him  upon  the  Btatate-beok0M|ar 
country  those  monuments  of  his  genius — ^resuHe  of  hi»  ld>PM»;* 
which  identify  him  with  the  growth  and  development  of  IMaiaf 
power  and  greatness,  and  establish  for  his  name  and  chanMter  '^ 
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unmortaiity  wliich  the  brilliant  i>en  of  a  Macanlay  cannot  deepen, 
the  research  of  an  Alison  cannot  impair,  nor  the  bitter,  thongH 
pdntlesB,  inTectiyes  of  a  Brougham  for  one  moment  nndermine. 


THE  MTEHATUBE  OF  THE  PEESENT  DAY. 

In  the  present  paper  the  author  does  not  pretend  to  enter  deeply 
into  the  above  subject,  but  merely  to  take  up  certain  points  within 
its  scope  that  may  interest  the  general  reader. 

l%e  literature  pretmiling  among  the  lower  cla»sei,''^The  state  of 
education  among  the  working  classes  is  certainly  low,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered still  more  so  by  their  unwillingness  (in  some  places)  to  im- 
prove. In  the  country,  especially,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  litcva* 
ture  approved  is  so  deplorable ;  a  labourer,  setting  aside  writinj^ 
and  reading,  cannot  oftentimes  so  much  as  sign  his  name.  Hiia 
znust  tend  materially  to  hinder  the  diffusion  of  literature,  and  impede 
its  sanitary  effects.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  totftis 
generally,  the  education  is  very  much  better.  The  inhabitants  caa 
write  and  read,  and  are  usuallv  more  intellectual.  To  what  cause 
we  may  attribute  this  is  doubtful,  and  we  can  only  assign  it  to  their 
being  in  a  world  of  motion ;  seeing  and  having  advantages  not  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  their  thus  becoming  of  a  more  aspiring 
temperament,  and  quicker  sensibilities. 

Ijie  youthful  poor,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  better  educated  than 
they  were  in  any  period  of  English  history.  The  establishment  of 
Bchools  at  whicn  men  and  boys  of  all  ages  can,  after  their  work  is 
finished,  acquire  the  more  rudmientary  portions  of  education,  must  be 
for  ever  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the  commencement  of  the  several 
endeavours  made  towaras  the  advancement  of  literature  among 
the  educated,  and  especially  such  institutions  as  the  Working  Men  8 
College,  London.  To  show  the  efBcacy  of  such  instituuons,  I 
may  say  that  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  abovementioned  college 
have  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of 
London. 

But  however  much  we  may  approve  of  the  system,  our  approval 
must  be  limited  to  the  reaching  of  a  certain  cbmax ;  when  mat  h 
overreached,  our  anticipation  of  a  bright  future  is  destroyed,  and 
we  wake  from  the  visions  we  have  stored  in  fancy.  So  far  th0 
liberality  of  our  sentiments  extends,  and  no  further. 

Surely  none  can  wish  literature  to  equalize  all  the  world,  to  set 
at  nougnt  all  distinctions,  to  cast  a  shadow  over  a  place  where 
tight  ought  to  reign.  To  make  education  a  despot,  and  awe  the 
universe,  would  be  to  turn  the  tide  into  a  wrong  channel,  and  tb 
coowert  its  beneficial  influence  to  an  adverse  end.  We  cannot  help 
stating  that,  notwithstanding  the  civilization  of  England,  the  lower 
^ilasses  ar^  comparatively  illiterate ;  though  in  Scotland  the  poor  are 
jDJMsk  hei4>fiv  educated.    But  in  the  present  generation,  let  it  bo 
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said,  to  the  vraise  of  all,  that  the  many  efforts  and  tiidiighti 
bestowed  on  tjie  subject  have  wrought  a  glorious  revolution ;  for 
11010  it  will  be  found,  in  most  counties,  eveiy  labourer  sends  his  sons 
to  school. 

The  consecutive  causes,'— The  inference  we  must  draw  from  Hie 
above  is,  that  the  state  of  literature  at  the  present  time  amcmg  the 
poor  is  decidedly  low.  Concerning  the  iuture  generation  weliave 
Eopes.    They  are  growing  up  weU  at  present :  more  we  cannot  say. 

Havin|B[  arrived  uius  far,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  causes  arising 
from  ill-literature  among  the  poor.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  con* 
sequences  are  anything  but  oeneficial  to  themselves.  Hiey  sie 
easily  duped  by  those  who  are  mean  enough  to  deceive  them ;  their 
faculties  become  deadened  by  disuse,  and  their  sense  of  perception 
torpid  by  long  inactivity.  They  are  easily  led  away  to  whateTor 
is  proposed ;  and  the  ill-natured  conspiracies  that  in  times  of  oM 
were  set  on  foot  were  partially  due  to  the  xmcivilization  prevalent 
amonff  the  community,  and  but  a  faulty  argument  was  necessary  to 
lead  wem  to  destruction ;  and  such^  we  presume,  would  be  the  case 
even  now-a-days.  But  more  on  this  point  will  be  said  under  tiie 
next  heading. 

JPeriodiccu  literature, — The  periodical  literature  of  the  present 
day  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  to  be  good.  Every  magazine 
has  its  peculiar  style,  and  that,  we  are  glad  to  say,  it  carries  cot 
most  fiilly.  The  merriment  of  Dickens,  the  stylish  excellence  of 
Thackeray,  the  astute  easiness  of  Trollope,  the  philosophy  of  Lytton, 
and  the  adventurous  comicness  of  Sala,  all  adorn  the  several  peri- 
odicals which  they  conduct  or  write  in  with  that  strange  peculiaritj 
of  style,  some  one  of  which  cannot  fail  to  suit  each  one's  ten- 
perament. 

If  there  be  any  kind  of  literature  surrounded  by  "  snakes  in  tba 
grass,"  surely  it  is  that  of  periodicals.  The  cutting  pen  of  the  ctitie, 
tiie  dangerous  fickleness  of  reports,  and,  above  all,  tne  greatest  bsne 
belonging  to  society — the  multiplicity  of  cheap  penny  serials, — ^ws 
long  to  proclaim  many  of  these  as  injurious  to  the  economy  of  the 
mind.  We  cannot  speak  sufficiently  strong  to  show  our  utter 
abhorrence  of  these  delusive  impostors.  We  pronounce  them  u 
breeders  of  immorality,  aiming  to  overthrow  the  good  works  then- 
sands  so  strenuously  endeavour  to  establish,  by  weaving  into  tiieir 
common-place  tales  much  that  is  ofiensive  to  modesty  and  decorum. 
They  circulate  chiefly  among  the  orders  of  society  who  are  only 
able  to  write  and  read.  They  instil  into  these  poor  ignorant  beinn 
wrong  ideas  on  nearly  every  subject  they  choose  to  take  up ;  aiM, 
what  is  more  to  be  lamented,  often  injure  their  reputation  aaii 
character  in  their  "  Notices  to  Correspondents." 

We  append  an  example  for  the  edification  of  our  readers : — 

£.  M.,  a  member  of  the  Estftblished  Charch  in  Ireland,  and  a  BMote  ef  a 
hil^lily  reepecUble  familj,  would  like  to  correspond  with  **  Sweet-hriar.*  Tht 
earU  de  visite  forwarded,  ahows  a  geatleman  of  a  decidedly  oleKeai 
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Anotlier: — 

A  Pm  Bosk  is  tired  of  blnshing  alone.  She  is  in  her  twentieth  jear,  has  a 
■light  figure,  and  fine,  smftll,  regular  featnres,  lit  ap  bj  a  roguish  pair  of  laughing 
blue  ejres.    She  is  entitled  to  a  snuJl  fortnne. 

These  iBJurious  periodicals  and  penny  newspapers  must,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  greatl;^  retard  the  progress  of  literature ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  state  the  circulation  of  these  is  daily  increasing.  We 
have  only  to  glance  our  eye  over  a  column  of  advertisements  in  the 
JDaily  Telegraph,  and  we  see  some  new  penny  serial  is  started — ^to 
die  again  the  next  month, — or  that  some  new  tale  of  "  thrilUna 
intw^t**  is  about  to  commence  in  the Zonc^  Journal  or  Reynolds  s 
JIfueellanyf  which  deludes  some  country  ^Is  into  absurd  notions 
about  the  "  aristocracy,"  and  still  worse  ideas  on  the  manners  of 
the  day. 

The  cheap  weekly  newspapers  are  sometimes  still  worse  in  their 
effect, — they  tend  to  promote  republicanism,  and  all  their  contents 
are  believed  as  if  they  were  gospel.  Suppose  a  rebellion  shoidd 
break  forth,  to  what  end  woula  all  these  precepts  tendP  The 
people  wotdd  have  been  taught  to  think  themselves  trampled  upon 
by  a  tyrannical  goyemment,  and  yearn  for  what  they  have  been 
told  old  England  should  be, — ^nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  republic. 
Whilst  these  weekly  newspapers  breathe  such  sentiments,  how  is  it 
possible  for  polite  hterature  to  flourish  P 

Hovel  literature, — We  say  that  novel  literature  is  improving. 
Although  more  trashy  three-volume  novels  are  published  annually, 
yet  if  the  reviews  of  novels  bo  noted,  it  will  be  found  the  number  of 
well-written  romances  innreaees,  and  their  style  of  literature  is  far 
better  as  every  cycle  of  years  comes  round.  But  the  world  of  Action 
is  open  to  abuse.  A  good  writer  but  too  oflen  sells  his  norel  to  Lord 
or  Lady  Somebody,  and  it  is  published  under  their  name.  The  pla- 
giarisms but  too  often  effected  all  tend  to  add  to  this  degradation ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  these  literary  piracies  are  seldom  discovered 
QntU  the  author  has  gained  suf&cient  to  encourage  him  to  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  act.  One  example  is  sufficient  to  prove  this  is  correct. 
All  readers  must  be  aware  of  the  startling  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Fullom's  novel,  entitled  *'  The  Beau  of  the  World,"  published  some 
years  since,  is  said  to  be  of  not  only  the  same  plot  as  Miss  Braddon'a 
*'  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  but  that  nearly  all  the  incidents  are  the 
same;  and  did  our  space  permit  us,  we  would  gladly  show  the 
more  striking  resemblances  between  the  two  works. 

Ilie  improvement  in  the  novels  of  late  years  cannot  but  tend  to 
improve  the  state  of  education,  and  we  are  glad  our  sentimento 
are  in  unison  with  this  proof. 

2%e  literature  qf  the  present  day  viewed  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  olden  time. — We  propose  giving  a  summary  account  of  literature 
at  the  most  important  eras  of  the  olden  time.  We  commence  with 
the  ancient  Bntons. 


The  ancient  Britons  appear  to  haye  been  nnder  the  inflqwwft  of 
more  education  than  is  usuallj  attributed  to  them.  They  were  eri- 
dentlj  conversant  with  the  art  of  music  and  poetry,  for  we  mn  trid 
"  there  were  bards,  or  teachers :  .  .  .  .  these  sspg  to  tiieir 
harps  the  praises  of  their  patron's  valour,  and  acoompanied  him  and 
his  warriors  to  the  field."  The  Draids,  even  the  enlightened  Pliny 
admits,  were  profoundly  skilled  in  magic  and  the  langnage  of  the 
stars ;  and  of  the  virtues  of  plants  and  herbs  they  were  oy  no  meais 
ignorant.  But  the  general  state  of  literature  could  not  ha^a  beet 
at  a  ver^  high  climax ;  it  was,  for  the  most  parl»  only  familiar  te 
the  Dnuds,  who  imparted  slight  gleams  of  it  to  the  olu^Uitt's  soi^ 
among  whom  the  lance  and  martial  apcMrts  were  camridered  tlis 
chief  accomplishments.  Such  being  the  case,  all  edooatiaiial  motive 
were  placed  in  the  background. 

There  was  some  small  increase  of  literature,  alllioiigh  not  as  waA 
as  might  have  been  supposed,  from  the  Britons  to  the  ead  of  tke 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasty ;  the  chief  points  were  rmming,  jumpng. 
fighting,  and  huntmg,  and  the  same  avidity  for  sports  waa  ermeed 
among  them  a|  among  the  Britons.  The  monks  acted  aa  wAoA- 
masters,  but  the  education  they  taught  was  aught  bat  good.  Anb- 
bishop  Hieodore  endeavoured  to  diffiise  literature,  and  AIM 
established  schools,  but  the  genial  state  of  learning  still  oontmaed 
to  be  very  indifferent ;  and  the  only  thoroughly  good  point  amoag^ 
them  might  be  said  to  be  Latin,  which  the  monks  taught  thor 
pupils  colloquiaUy ;  and  thus  their  knowledge  of  that  langmyy  v 
a  branch  of  literature,  was  tolerably  extensive. 

The  Normans  introduced  more  of  the  civilized  arts  than  KagisMf 
had  as  yet  known ;  they  were  themselves  a  courteous  people*  ■b^ 
by  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,  England  had  much  progxWsed  in  iW 

gentler  arts ;  but  it  was  not  untU  the  begpning  ci  ih»  Nomia 
ne  that  the  great  foundation-stone  was  Imd,  upon  whiek  wt  hsie 
built  and  added  until  the  present  day. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  our  tracing  the  various  flnetoafeifiBf  d 
the  raightv  tide,  or  we  would  with  pkasnre  do  so ;  but  at  pgeoaat 
our  tauc  has  only  been  to  compare  the  literature  of  the  prsssil 
day  with  that  of  the  olden  time.  The  rise  of  Hterature  has  MfV 
been  so  great  as  under  the  Tudors  and  ihe  eariy  Stuarts,  and  ia 
the  last  centar^.  Every  history  teems  with  tke  prodaeti  of  maim 
science  and  civilization,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  aay  Iha  itaidv 
of  intellect  are  gradually  beeomiBg  longer. 

Literature  viewed  generalhf. — ^from  the  whole  evidenee  wo  BMSr 
conclude  that  tiie  literature  o£  the  present  day  is  good,  and  aB 
things  are  thriving  under  it.  Our  hopes  in  the  rising  geaantiaB  are 
strong,  and  we  think  the  general  state  of  odacatien  will  be  ftani 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  well  diffueed,  MabwoobB* 
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Cj^je  Sjefaitfetr* 


The  DiaHonary  qf  Usqfkl  Knowledge.    London :  Hookton  and 

Wright. 

This  it  an  eneyclopsedia  in  miniatore.  Its  1»536  pages  of  dosely 
printed  matter  contain  a  well-selected  and  skilfnllj  abridged  stofe 
of  information  on  the  various  subjects  comprised  under  the  terms 
vetence,  art,  history,  biography,  topography,  religion,  mythology, 
antiqnities,  literature,  &c .  These  doub^-cohmmed  pages  of  seventy- 
fonr  lines  of  Infeyier  type  are  packed  wi^  variety,  and  vet  a  wise 
proportionatenets  overrules  the  whole ;  so  that  matters  or  real  inte- 
rest receive  full  attention,  while  affairs  of  mere  ouriousness,  thouffh 
not  left  unnoticed,  are  but  briefly  explained.  Some  omissions  stri&e 
us  as  strange ;  for  example,  whde  we  have  a  sketch  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens  is  forgotten;  Kant  is  left  out,  yet  Diderot  has  place; 
Howitt  (William  and  Marj)  and  the  Mayhews  (Henry,  Edward, 
Horace,  and  Augustus)  are  introduced,  but  G,  H.  Lewes  and  the 
whole  family  of  the  TroUopes  are  not  to  be  found.  However,  to  make 
up  for  this,  many  names  find  admission  which  could  soareely  have 
been  exp«cted,  e,g,,  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Marochctti  (the  sculptor), 
P.  J.  Bailey,  W.  H.  Ainsworth , J.  B.  Planch^,  J.  P.  Collier,  Thomas 
And,  A.  £.  Scribe,  Madame  Dudevant  {George  Sand),  Charles 
Babbage,  Thomas  Carlyle,  &c.  Tbese  names  have  been  turned  up 
by  us  at  random  as  tesis,  we  think  fair  ones,  and  the  book  comes  out 
very  favourably.  We  have  noted,  too,  all  the  Elizabethan  drama- 
tists, mtaaj  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  a  great  number  of  our  most 
famous  nulitarsr  and  naval  heroes,  so  that  in  biography  we  have 
mnoih  to  say  in  its  favour. 

It  is  quite  a  Gazetteer  in  its  concise  and  numerous  notices  of 
ptees.  In  historr  the  chief  countries  rec^ve  fair  dealing  in  able 
alMrtracts,  while  the  chief  sovereigns  of  all  countries  se^n  to  haye 
bsea  included  in  its  columns.  The  scientific  en>laaations  are  vezy 
namerous,  and  generally  fairly  intelligible,  though  brief.  The 
aits  gain  a  good  share  of  the  well-husbanded  space ;  while  many 
words,  whicn  do  not  receive  attention  and  exulanation  in  our  common 
distionavies,  are  here  sufficiently  explainea,  e,  g,,  ndivetd,  puisne, 
oondottieri,  forma  pauperis,  laniard,  &o.  In  matters  relating  to 
the  iaterpiretation,  or  rather  the  undentanding,  of  the  SoriptoM, 
tiie  "  Dictionary  "  will  be  found  full  of  '*  useful  knowledge." 

How  su^  a  mass  of  matter  could  be  compiled,  printed,  and  bound 
in  two  volumes,  with  so  many  woodcut  illustrations,  for  so  small  a 
swn  as  half  a  guinea,  is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  but  so  it  is, 
«nd  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sale  has  been 
■keady  exteoiiive.     To  those  whose  limited  means  hinder  them 
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from  puTcluuiing  a  larger  work,  yet  who  often  feel  the  need  of 
a  companion  to  a  merely  yerbiu  dictionazr,  we  commend  tbe 
present  work.  Let  it  be  placed  beside  Walker's  Dictionary,  and 
English  literature  will  suggest  few  difficulties  which  one  or  otiier, 
or  both,  will  not  enable  the  student  to  surmount.  For  the 
we  know  of  no  better  books,  more  full  and  more  trustwiHrthy. 

2%6  Reason  Why :  Physical  Greograph^  and  Geology. 
London :  H^oulston  and  Wright. 

Ths  "  Season  Why"  series  has  been  a  great  success*  and  is 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension.  The  author  knows  how  to 
oomnile  attractively,  and  to  lay  out  a  topic  so  as  to  hit  the  genenl 
mina,  and  supply  the  felt  wants  of  multitudes.  No  questkn 
is  more  frequently  "popped"  than  "  What  is  the  reaaon  of— so-and* 
so  P  "  This  series  oners  to  be  a  friend  at  such  a  pinch,  and  to  rep^ 
to  all  such  queries;  and  the  author  generally  manages  welL 
We  are  not  quite  confident  that  the  "  Seasons'*  given  are  always 
categorically  answers  to  the  queries;  for  Questions  often  adsut 
of  more  modes  of  answer  than  one;  but  tnev  are  always  near 
enough  the  mark  to  satisfy  the  inquirer,  who,  indeed,  often  asks  the 
reason  of  something  whicn  is  inexplicable  to  reason,  or  by  reason- 
ing,— he  often  only  means,  Will  you  tell  me  about  it  P  Inis  bocA 
of  380  pages  contains  answers  to  upwards  of  1,100  questions* 
founded  upon  nearly  100  works  of  geology  and  gec^praphy,  a  liat  of 
which  is  given ;  to  these  a  copious  and  well-arranged  index  givea 
ready  access.  The  preface  contains  an  explanation  of  the  plan,  aad 
gives  an  account  of  the  recent  Nile  researches.  Woodcut  iUnstxa- 
tions  give  clearness  to  manv  points ;  and  the  work  has  been  got  ovt 
by  the  publishers  in  a  style  suited  to  the  author's  idea.  It  is  not 
only  a  cheap  good  book,  out  a  good  cheap  book,  which  terms  axe 
not  always  convertible  and  synonymous. 

Life  of  Rev,  James  Robertson,  D,D,    By  the  Sev.  A.  H. 
Chabtbbis,  M.A.    London :  Blackwood  and  Son. 

F£ w  stories  of  self-help  and  progress  could  have  been  made  ssors 
interesting  «nd  improving  than  that  of  a  biography  of  '*  Bobertson 
of  Ellon,"  had  the  author  pictured  the  man  as  zealoosly  as  hs  has 
sketched  the  sectarian — had  the  book  been  written  from  tbe  scholar's 
rather  than  the  Churchman's  point  of  view.  Bobertson  was  a  aasi 
of  strong  will  and  much  thought,  of  inflexible  honesty  and  unta 
zeal,  of  prayer  and  e£fort ;  a  man  of  unshowy  but  substantial 
racter,  a  good  man,  because  a  man  of  God.  No  one  could 
him  without  being  impressed  bv  his  broadcast  thought  and  his 
invincible  hopefulness.  It  is  unfortunate  for  his  future  fame  thit 
his  life  has  been  written  as  an  episode  in  a  great  seclaiiaa  8tiriiggle» 
instead  of  in  its  own  epic  oneness. 

James  Bobertson  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Bobertson*  hxmtar 
at  Ardlaw,  in  the  parish  of  Pitsligo,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  of  hii 
wife,  Barbara  Anderson,  where  he  was  bom  2nd  June,  1803.    Tht» 
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vere  ten  children  in  all,  and  the  fann  was  a  fifty4iere  one.  He  was 
educated  at  the  pariah  achoola  of  Tyrie  and  of  Pitaligo,  at  both  of 
which  he  took  and  kept  the  top  of  his  dasses.  He  entered  Aberdeen 
College  in  his  thirteenth  year,  occnpying,  along  with  a  fellow-studentf 
a  garret  room  in  a  lane  off  the  Gallowgate,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per 
week ;  and  the  whole  course  of  his  fint  session's  attendance  waa 
oorered  by  £8.  He  worked  at  the  farm  in  the  summer,  and 
stroggled  through  his  classes  hopefully,  manfully,  successfully,  in 
the  winter;  in  1820  took  his  degree  as  M.A.,  and  entered  the 
Piyinity  Hall.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  parochial  schoolmaster 
of  Pitsligo,  and,  with  his  sister  as  nousekeeper,  began  "  to  teach 
the  young  idea,"  which  he  did  with  great  success,  in  1829  he  was 
ohoaen  head  master  of  Gordon's  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  the  duties  of 
whidi  office  he  performed  with  honest  and  hearty  assiduity  till,  in 
July,  1832,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  presented  him  to  the  ministry  of 
the  church  and  parish  of  EUon,  on  tne  banks  of  the  Ythan,  seventeen 
miles  from  the  university  city  of  his  native  county.  He  could  not 
furnish  the  manse,  and  therefbre  took  lodgings.  This  difficulty  was, 
however,  in  two  yean  overcome,  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  Here  he  studied  his  sermona 
faithfyiy,  and  delivered  them  carefully ;  attended  to  the  concern- 
ments of  the  pariah,  superintended  the  schools,  ^Eurmed  a  little  on 
scientific  principles,  read  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  much 
of  the  ola-faahioned  theology  of  Scotland,  helped  his  family  in  their 
struggles,  and  did  a  deal  of  active  work  as  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. About  this  time  that  mysterious  stir  called  in  Scotland 
^e  Non-intrusion  Movement,  which  subseauently  ended  in  the  dia- 
raption  and  the  organization  of  the  Free  Church,  was  active,  if  not 
virulent.  Agitators  passed  from  parish  to  parish,  but  in  Ellon  they 
found  no  place  for  the  sole  of  their  foot.  Bobertson  was  theo- 
retically what  was  called,  in  the  cant  of  the  time,  a  "  Moderate ;"  but 
"  he  was  not,"  it  is  said,  '*  an  easy-gjoing  one ;  he  waa  an  agonizing 
worker."  In  this  great  contest,  which  tore  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  twain,  Boberteon  held  to  the  ancient  forms  and  styles  of  pro- 
oedure,  the  actual  nrocess  of  the  church  courts  at  his  own  admission 
to  it,  though  he  tnoueht  that  changes  adapted  to  the  age  might 
reasonably  be  granted  oy  the  Government  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Church.  The  party  which  took  the  name  of  '*  Evangeucal "  insisted 
on  the  entire  right  of  the  Church  to  make  laws  for  and  of  itself-^ 
admitted  no  right  of  interference  by  the  State, — ^maintained,  in  fact, 
a  auperioxity  to  the  State.  These  Bobertson  regarded  as  prepos- 
teiK>us  claims,  and  hence  he  held  himself  free  to  labour  for  reform, 
though  not  at  liberty  to  act  as  a  clerical  rebel.  He  was  for  a  time 
diatrusted  by  both  parties,  but  the  more  thoughtful  men  in  Church 
and  State  acknowledged  the  common  sense  and  sterling  honesty  of 
the  liberal  conservative  of  the  Church.  He  occupied  himself  greatly 
in  endeavouring  to  secure  a  compromise  of  the  parties,  and  to  keep 
the  Church  of  Scotknd  in  unity.  On  18th  May,  1843,  that  Churcb 
waa  disrupted :  389  pariah  clergymen  left  the  "  old  "  Church,  while 
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dSl  remaiAed;  aad  162  "chapel"  minkten  a^oedtfd,  wlule  71 
namained.  Two  fl«ieral  afleoiUDliea  were  oonstLfcuted  in  Edinbozi^ 
•—the  legal  BMembly  of  the  Chundi  of  Scotlaad»  aad  the  Miemb^  i 
the  Seceden,  *. «.,  the  Free  Choroh  of  Soothmd.  The  ktter  eoa- 
siated  of  those  who  had  left  their  chax^a  and  their  mwuea  xathec 
than  submit  to  the  dominatioa  of  the  State.  Dr.  BobertMa 
lemaiHed  in  the  eld  Church,  and  stroye  to  heal  the  rent  made  i&  iha 
teinple.  He  was  aroointed  Professor  of  Church  Hbtory,  vacatsi 
by  Ihr.  D.  Welsh,  aiid  secretary  to  the  Bible  Aseociatioa;  tod  thei 
bfl|f(aa  the  great  and  noble  work  of  his  Hfe,--*«Baally  knowa  in  Seo^ 
laftd  as  the  Endowment  Sckeme. 

This  was  a  plan  for  proportioning,  m  some  measure*  the  number 
of  oharches  with  the  people^  but  of  placing  ihem  all  on  the  bsiii 
x«qiiixed  by  kw,  viz.,  that  a  territorial  parish  be  assicned  to  esck 
olergyman,  and  that  suitable  temporal  proyision  shoold  be  modefot 
his  maintenance  in  perpetoity.  There  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospeok 
of  the  success  of  this  noDls  flcheme,-^a  scheme  whidb,  tsking  its  xiw 
IB  Dr.  Chalmers'  adyocacy  of  church  extension,  has  rooted  sod 

KDu&ded  itself  as  a  common-sense,  practical  one,— -so  practical  as  to 
ye  put  the  Church  in  possessum,  in  reality  or  promise,  of  asailr 
half  a  million,  aad  which  has  been  now  employed  by  akaost  iU 
dissenting  bodies,  and  has  been  inworked  with  the  £ngl]sbestabliih» 
meat  in  the  plan  prc^unded  by  tiie  Bishop  of  London  for  the 
eyaagelizing  of  the  masses.  Professor  Bobertson  sank  under  tlis 
xaressure  of  the  mighty  burden  of  this  scheme,  a  tme  martyr  to  th» 
Churoh,  2nd  Decembcar,  1860«  "  in  his  56th  year,  haying  adorned  tlis 
a^  in  which  he  liyed^  and  done  honour  to  the  country  wbich  gaie 
bun  birth." 

Mr.  Charteris  has  written  a  good  book;  one  which  all  who  dsE^ 
in  Christian  effort  and  yigoroua  self-<help  should  read,  laeditatc  os. 
and  imitate. 

S%e  Pi^etuxd   Meader,  far  Mme   and   Seieol  Urn.     By  Joo 
ChasIiJIS  Cuma,  B.A.    London :  Simpkin*  Itfamhall,  and  C& 

This  book  is  well  adapted  to  supply  a  want.  The  emotaoatl 
ikculties  are  so  actiye  in  childliood,  tluit  poetry  seems  to  be  tb 
natural  form  of  tbought  for  youn^;  people.  To  present,  thereCm* 
selection  of  the  best  poems  by  the  best  authors  in  a  well  got  QP 
form  and  at  a  cheap  rate  is  a  right  and  proper  thing.  .The  tsm  saA 
tact  displayed  in  this  series  ofpoetic  readmgs  is  remarkable.  Ihi 
quotations  are  made  from  old  English  and  modem  "RngKah  aathon; 
a  great  many  are  &om  works  yet  eopyrijjjht.  but  whioh  thi 
editor  has  receiyed  pennission  to  include  in  nis  judiciously  anciBgel 
book.  We  feel  conyinced  that  in  many  schools  and  homes  is 
England  the  issue  of  this  book  will  be  regarded  as  a  poiifivi 
blessinff.  It  is  fiUed,  not  with  hackneyed  and  stodc  eztrseti^bai^ 
while  me  old  is  not  altogether  disused — with  good  modem  ui  in* 
portant  pieces,  affording  full  opportunity  for  the  teacher  It  add 
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interest  to  the  taskwork  of  tbe  day  bv  ffiring  out  a  fine  poem  to  bo 
read.  We  hare  already  commendea  Mr.  Cortis's  History  of 
T^ngUnil,  and  we  can  coraially  adyise  young  men  to  read  this  book, 
and  teachers  to  adopt  it  as  a  class-book. 

The  Self-testing  Arithmetie,    Bv  John  Hay. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Hat's  "  Self-testixig  Arithmetic  "  labours,  of  course,  under  the  spe* 
oifio  diaadvantaffee  of  all  books  on  arithmetio  constructed  upon  that 
principle,  yiz.,  mat  the  possible  figures  employed  on  any  class  of 
questions  are  determinea,  not  by  the  necessities  of  life  ana  ciphers, 
but  by  an  d  priori  law  excluding  some  forms  of  operation,  though 
this  m  a  less  degree  than  most.  The  key-form  is  not  so  readuy 
visible,  perhaps,  as  in  some  others,  but  it  affords  a  perfectly  work- 
able senes  of  exercises,  very  numerous,  and  going  over  almost  the 
entire  range  of  ordinary  arithmetical  training.  To  self-instructors 
it  is  commendable  for  its  consecutiye  progressiyeness,  simplicity, 
eh«apness,  fulness,  variety,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  answers 
ttisiiy  oe  twice  tested. 

Season  and  Bevelation,    By  the  Ten.  JoHir  BnrcLA.iB. 

London:  Macintosh. 

Thsbb  "  two  charges,  delivered  to  the  Cler^  of  the  Archdea- 
eonzY  of  Middlesex  at  the  Visitations  held  at  St.  Paul's,  Coyent 
Ciarden,  in  1861  and  1863,  by  the  Yenerable  John  Sinclair,  M.A., 
P.B.8.E.,"  &c.,  ax«  able  and  learned  defences  of  Christianity  on 
some  vital  points.  The  first  is  chiefly  directed  against  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  late  Bev.  Baden  Powell,  Savnlian  Professor  of 
Gr^metry  at  Oxford,  and  his  fellow  Essayists  and  Beyiewers,  and 
consists  ]^rincipally  of  remarks  on  Subscription ;  on  the  Creative, 
Proseryative,  and  Moral  Agency  of  God ;  and  a  few  cautions  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances  of  the  Church.  It  is  filled  with  per- 
tinent extracts  from  great  thinkers,  and,  so  far  as  authorities  are 
ooQoemed,  is  highly  powerful,  while  the  nexus  of  thought  is  strictly 
logical.  The  second  is  employed  to  proye  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
revdbktion ;  and  afterwards  the  speaker  engages,  gratifyingly  to  us, 
■*  to  show  that  we  are  bound  to  use  our  reasoning  powers — to  ex- 
plain how  we  are  to  use  them — and  how  we  are  to  avoid  abusing 
them  to  the  purposes  of  rationalism  and  infidelity."  They  contain 
Binoh  that  it  would  be  useful  to  know  and  to  read,  and  we  recom- 
meod  them  to  the  attention  oi  all  thoughtful  and  refiecdye  minds. 
Two  anecdotes  connected  with  the  life  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
viioee  intimate  friend  Archdeacon  Sinclair  was,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  life  and  character  of  "  the 
ffieat  Scoto-G-erman  metaphysician."  They  appear,  one  in  the 
mtiodiiiOtory  remarks,  the  other  in  a  note,  and  read  as  foUows : — 

**  Soon  after  mj  admiwioa  into  holy  orders  I  was  reqaeated  by  a  late  eminent 
laetaphysician,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  attend,  at  his  honse,  a  oonfereoce  in 
which  representatives  of  the  most  important  Christian  oommnnlties  in  Euope) 
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iodading  Protattant  Episoopalians,  Pretbjterians,  Roquq  Gatholici,  and  Gennu 
Latherant  had  been  invited  to  take  part.  I  was  m jaelf  the  onlj  reprcMOtatiTe  ef 
qor  own  oommanion.  Sir  WtUianit  at  totu  hit  cuttomt  <Aote  the  weakett  tide,  tnd 
defended  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  Bat  oar  chief  object  was  to  draw  forth  the 
pecnliar  Ttews  of  the  German  Lntherans,  which  most  of  us  had  often  nad  of,  b«t 
had  neyer  happened  to  hear  openljr  maintained,"  p.  1. 

**When  Sir  William   Hamilton  applied  to  the  Town  Coaneil  of  Bdinbiii|h 
for  the  Professorship  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Unirersitj  of  that  citj, 
he  requested  me  to  give  him  testimonials.     I  had  no  hesitattoa  in  aasariag  it 
Conncil  that  they  oonld  not   possibly  appoint  a  more  learned  raetaphysiciaa. 
Immediately  before  the  election,  however,  I  reeeived  a  visit  from  a  memlMr  of  tht 
Conncil,  Mr.  Bmoe,  who  informed  me  that  he  and  several  of  his  ooUeagncs  wm 
^ssatisfied  with  Sir  William's  testimonials,  and  had  made  np  their  minds  to  mu 
in  favour  of  the  candidate  recommended  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  unless  I  should  snceeei 
in  convincing  them  that  Sir  William  was  not  addicted  to  sceptical  opinioaa. 
Tliis  was  an  unexpected  responsibility.     I  had  frequently  oooftrred  with  St 
William  on  all  subjects  philosophical  and  reVgioos,  sometimes  during  walks  of 
many  miles  into  the  country;  but  it  was  his  practice,  for  the  sake  of  aigumest,  tD 
oppose  any  opinion  which  I  happened  to  advance — ^at  one  time  wonld  ddeoi 
Popery,  and  neology  at  another.    Almost  the  only  doctrine  which  ho  consistwrtly 
denounced  was  Calvinism,  for  he  considered  unconditional  decrees  and  phUoiophieil 
necessity  incompatible  with  huxpan  responsibility  and  future  retributaoo.    I  had 
seen  and  heard  many  evidences  of  his  orthodoxy.    He  had  always  zealously  oppowd 
phrenology,  as  leading  to  materialism  and  infidelity;  he  had  assured  ne  that  if 
my  chapel  had  not  been  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  town,  he  wonld  ngnlsriy 
attend  it;  and  he  had  recommended  to  me  Dr.  Price  on  Monls  as  not  only  *  Ik 
best  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,'  but  also  as  taacliing  a  SMnl 
philosophy  peculiarly  in  accordance  with  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Bible.    fioC 
before  committing  myself  to  the  Town  Council,  I  detennined  to  obtain  frosB  Sir 
William  himself  a  more  distinct  confession  of  £aith.    Accoidingly  I  hastened  to  his 
nadenoe  in  Manor  Plaoe,  and  stated  to  him  the  reason  of  my  viiik    He  was  si  &< 
much  annoyed  that  I  did  not  at  once  consider  myself  justified  in  ana  waring  for  bii 
orthodoxy.    By  degrees  he  got  into  better  hnmour,  and  said, '  Surely  yon  ooght  a 
know  that  I  maintain  no  heresy  bat  the  Armiuian.    You  ought  to  know  that  wf 
philosophy  has  given  great  offionce  to  the  freethinkers  on  the  Continent,  beesaai  i 
peculiarly  harmonizes  with  Christianity.    Tou  ought  to  know,'  fto.    He  madi 
further  appeals  to  my  knowledge  of  his  views.    All  of  these  I  camAilly  vUi 
down,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  friends,  who  dedand  thsniriM 
satisfied,  and  voted  in  fiivonr  of  Sir  WUliam."— -iVoto  on  pi  16^ 

Dreamthorp:  a  Book  of  EBsays  written  in  the  Conntrx.    Bj 
Alexakdbb  Shith.    London:  Stralian  and  Co. 

"  Dbbamthobp  "  consists  of  twelve  papers,  chiefly,  we  opio»- 
although  no  intimation  of  this  fact  is  given  in  preface  or  by  adrtr* 
tisement, — republications.  At  least,  we  recognize  three  of  tba 
longest  and  best — ^those  on  the  Writing  of  Essays,  Wilham  IHib- 
bar,  Geoffrey  Chaucer — as  old  acquaintances  in  the  magaeiaes,  and 
hare  a  singular  half-idea  that  others  of  the  group  hare  been  penned 
before.  Taking  an  idea  from  Aird's  <'  Old  Bachelor/'  Alenader 
Smith,  author  of  "  A  Life  Drama,"  "  City  Poems/'  Ac.,  hss  con- 
structed an  imaginary  village,  which  he  denominates  Dretntiiorpt 
and  therein  he  settles  himself  as  a  "  denizen,"  though  &ot|  as  v 
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somewliat  IriAbly  expreraes  himself,  "  a  horn  native.**  Some  matters 
mentioned  in  it  make  us  f^uess  at  Linlithgow  as  the  spot.  There, 
at  least,  we  have  '*  a  castle,  a  chapel,  a  lake,  a  strangling  strip  of 
grey  houses  " — *'  a  fountain  in  the  market-place,  all  mouths  and  faces 
and  curious  arabesques,"  and  there  "  a  great  noble,  riding  through 
the  street  one  day  several  hundred  years  ago,  was  shot  fh>m  a 
window  by  a  man  whom  he  had  injured,"  and  "  the  houses  are  old, 
and  remote  dates  may  yet  be  deciphered  on  the  stones  above  the 
doors ;"  but  a  railway  doet  come  near  it,  though  the  Union  Canal 
flows  beside  it: — but  it  is  obviously  a  moi^aiu  from  several  quiet 
country  Scottish  villages  transplanted  for  warmth  of  colouring 
into  England.    The  description  is  quaint,  and  well  set. 

In  the  book  itself  some  curious  literary  canons  are  laid  down, 
and  of  these  the  author  t-ikes  full  advantage,  e.g,  *'The  essayist 
is  a  chartered  libertine,  and  a  law  unto  himself."  "It  is  not  the 
essayist's  duty  to  inform,  to  build  pathways  through  metaphysical 
morasses,  to  eonci^al  abucos,  any  more  than  it  is  the  duty  of  the  poet 
to  do  these  things."  "The  esHayist  is  a  kind  of  poet  in  prose." 
"The  csgavist  who  feeds  his  thoughts  upon  the  segment  of  the 
world  which  surrounds  him  cannot  avoid  being  an  egotist ;  but  then 
his  egotism  is  not  unpleasing."  "  On  style  depends  the  success  of 
the  essayist.  Montaigne  said  the  mo^t  familiar  things  in  the  finest 
way.  Goldsmith  could  not  be  termed  a  thinker ;  but  everything 
he  touched  he  brightened,  as  after  a  month  of  dry  weather  the 
shower  brightens  the  dusty  shrubbery  of  a  suburban  villa.  The 
world  is  not  so  much  in  need  of  new  thoughts  as  that,  when  old 
thought  grows  old  and  worn  with  usage,  it  should,  like  current  coin, 
be  called  in,  and  from  the  mint  of  genius  be  re-issued  fresh  and 


new." 


Dreamthorp"  is  a  pretty  chapter;  the  characterization  of 
Montaigne  as  an  essayist  is  ingeniously  expressed,  though  far  from 
new  or  strange.  "  Dunbar  "  comes  in  entirely  without  "  setting," 
and  does  not  harmonize  with  "  the  situation,  as  may  be  noticed 
irom  the  following  confession  of  Scoltishness :  "  No  one  will  deny 
us  the  prominence  of  our  cheek-bones,  and  our  pride  in  the  same, 
which  forms  one  of  the  opening  sentences  of  the  critique.  The 
Hesurrection  of  Doolan  ana  Bedding,  the  Bishopbriggs  Murderers' 
story,  under  the  whimsical  title  of  "A  Lark's  Flight,"  does  not 
strike  us  as  up  to  the  general  mark  of  the  book ;  besides,  the  per- 
sonal reminiscences  do  not  correspond  with  the  author's  ideal  of 
"  an  old  gentleman  who  accosts  them  from  beneath  a  large  umbrella 
in  the  sun,"  which  he  gives  to  his  readers  in  the  early  chapters  as 
the  book-maker. 

Christmas  is  a  great  deal  too  affectedly  treated,  and  the  great 
Christian  solemnity  of  the  day  is  lost  in  the  search  of  out-of-the-way 
allusions ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  robing  Christmas  in  a  garb  of 

floom,  much  less  for  robbing  it  of  the  grand  simplicity  of  its  every - 
ay  memories.    Why  "  men  of  letters  "  became  the  topics  of  the 
Dreamthorpian  "  old  gentleman "  we  are  not  informe<(  bat  it  is 
1863.  X 
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A  Tery  capital  Haslittish  essay  on  and  illustration  of  *'  extracting 
Noughts'  from  human  life.  In  the  next  piece  Mr.  Smith  coa- 
descends  to  AKHB-ism,  and  twaddles  "  On  the  Importance  of  t 
Man  to  himself" — a  subject  which  might  have  been  made  lovinglj 
egotistic,  like  Leigh  Hunt's  essays ;  full  of  metaph?sic  utterance 
and  poetic  insii^ht,  like  Hazlitt's  articles ;  ripe  with  nne  homoroiu 
thought  and  kindly  inference,  as  the  writings  of  Charles  Lamb; 
largely  illustrative  of  Tarious  phases  of  life,  like  the  dissertationfl 
of  Helps ;  animatedly  descriptive  and  reflective,  like  the  studies  of 
Washington  Irving ;  but  ought  not  to  have  been  plausibly  oommoo* 
place,  like  the  scratchy  inklings  of  "  a  country  parson  "  tamed  br 
town.  Of  '*  A  Shelf  m  my  Bookcase "  we  can  only  say  that  it 
looks  very  like  making  a  case.  The  bookcase  is  very  small,  and  tlie 
criticism  resembles  it — except  in  the  remarks  on  the  Scottish  ballad«, 
some  of  which  recall  to  our  mind  a  dull,  unsaleable  volume  of 
essays  beariofj;  the  name  of  a  university,  with  which  the  author 
holds  an  official  connection,  in  which  it  strikes  us  we  read  them 
before,  and  then  thinking  them  very  inferior  to  some  remarks  by 
Gerald  Massey  on  the  same  grand,  thrilling  theme. 

"  Greoffrey  Chaucer"  has  been  taken  out  of  an  old  "  Museom,"  sod 
put  here ;  but  this  no  one  who  is  interested  in  old  English  poetij  will 
regret,  for  it  is  really  a  piece  of  very  creditable  criticism.    It  is  not 
so  informing  as  a  paper  in  the  Retrospective  Review  ;  nor  so  labour- 
edly  sententious  as  one  in  an  early  Edinburgh;  nor  so  vividly  poetic 
as  the  introduction  B..  H.  Horue  furnished  to  "Chaucer  Modernized;" 
nor  so  discursive  and  illustrative  as  a  chapter  or  two  in  Hippesilej'i 
'*  Early  English  Literature ;"  nor  so  appreciative  as  some  remarb 
in  Coleridge's  "  Table-talk."    Haalitt  is  by  far  the  finest  critic  of 
Chaucer  we  have  ever  read.    Cheever  in  America  has  done  sontt- 
thing  not  amiss  in  thu  line.    The  pages  of  the  British  Comirover- 
Halist,  1861,  supply,  too,  a  paper  on  this  subject,  with  which  oor 
readers  would  do  well  to  compare  thi^  chapter,  which  will  gire  t 
critical  estimate  to  fit  on  to  that  biographical  sketch — assumiv 
that  the  author  of  that  paper  would  coiDoide  iu  his  views  with  Mr. 
Smith.    "  On  Books  ana  G-srdens  "  the  author  discourses  more  to 
our  mind,  and  the  style  is  more  level,  less  ambitious,  and  pleasauter. 
The  qxiaint  and  mitiffated  Bohemianism  of  the  paper  '*  On  Y*^^ 
bonds  "  is  enjoyable,  though  it  might  have  been  more  jaunty  if  Mr- 
Smith  had  not  dwelt  in  a  city  notable  for  its  adoration  of  the  extf^ 
lialities  of  respectability.    One  great  want  in  the  work  is  natunl. 
Aot  learned  and  studied,  humour-*perhaps  a  little  *'  Blackie  "-isoi^ 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  well  worth  the  money,  and  the  prose  of 
Mr.  Smith  is,  we  think,  of  a  more  natural  flavour  than  hii  poetry. 
Be  seems  to  be  settling  down  to  be  himself. 

Outlines  qf  Ancient  History.    By  Albx.  McIifNBS,    Liverpool: 

Philip,  Son,  and  Nephew. 
Wb  had  the  pleasure,  some  ten  years  ago,  of  visiting  the  Cale- 
donian School,  Liverpool,  of  which  the  author  of  this  work  is  d«>v 
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beftd  mwter.  We  hmve  Rrateful  reooUectiona  of  the  tiien  tesoher, 
•s  a  young  man  of  pith  of  thought,  intelligeaoe,  integrity,  tenohiny 
ability,  and  kindly  love  for  children.  In  hia  agreeable  home,  pve? 
which  an  amiable  wife  presided,  we  learned  the  intent  and  conati- 
tutipa  of  the  school*  and  approved  highly  of  it.  From  time  to 
time,  on  ocoa9ion»  we  hare  heard  of  it  ainoe,  and  we  are  glad  to 
think  that  its  present  teacher  aeema  capable  of  maintaining  ita  repute 
and  uaefulnesa.  This  small  work  of  seTcnty-two  pag^a  la  intended 
**  for  achoola  and  ^yate  atndenta."  To  the  former  we  coidd 
scarcely  recommend  it,  unless  the  teacher  poaaesaed  pictorial  powera 
of  language,  and  knew  how  to  verify  a  narrative  to  the  young — in 
which  case  it  would  be  highly  useful  bv  ita  coxnpact  brevity.  To 
the  latter  it  has  one  exquisite  recommendation.  It  is  well  classified. 
Bach  chapter  has,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  or  similar  divisions 
occurring  in  the  same  order  throughout  the  work.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  compilation,  but  it  is  a  compilation  on  which  mind  and  tact  have 
been  exercised.    It  is  a  piece  of  excellent  and  true  work. 
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like  Nile,    ByGwTKZTB  LisLi.    APriaePoem. 

MiMoellaneou*  Poenu.    By  W.  A.  P.    (Unpublished.) 

Various  M8S.,  Original  and  Translated^ 

PoiTST  is  perennial.  It  is  the  passage  of  the  real  through  the 
ideal.  It  is  a  throwing  of  the  light  of  the  imagination  over  human 
life,  the  flashings  of  the  higher  intuitions  of  the  soul  into  the  secret 
places  of  the  heart,  and  the  reading  off  of  the  writing  made  there 
by  circumstances  in  that  effulgence.  It  is  the  spiritualising  of  the 
earthly,  and  the  translation  of  common  life  into  the  loftier  spheres 
of  man's  mental  and  moral  being.    To  call  monotonous  solitude— 

"  The  Bleep  thst  is  among  the  lonely  hiUa  " 

is  poetical,  because  it  yerifies  and  illustrates  the  thought.  A 
prose  writer  may  be  contented  to  speak  of  "  lowly  huts ;"  a  Shak- 
epere  adds  the  poetic  to  it  by  the  association  of  "  where  poor  men 
lie,"  and  a  human  interest  beats  in  the  reader's  heart  responsive  to 
that  which  the  poet  felt,  and  feeling  uttered.  Poetry  is  that 
"  bright  and  airy  spirit," — 

**  Whose  Toioe  stesls  softly  o*er  the  hewrt'i  repose. 
Who  paints  with  rainbow  tints  the  cloode  of  heaves, 
Who  weda  the  enubeama  to  tbo  waves  at  eveo." 
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Bead,  for  instances,  tliese  two  passages, — ^the  one  of  impasskmed 
prose,  the  other  of  heartfelt  poetry ;  and  notice  how  the  poet  lifts 
up  and  sanctifies  the  same  thought  to  our  yery  heart  of  hearts  :— 

"  All  trae  work  is  laored;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  trae  baad  Ubonr,  thtn 
is  sotnethinf;  of  dirineQess.  Sweat  of  the  brow,  and  ap  from  that  to  sweat  of  brain, 
sweat  of  heart;  which  inolndes  ay  Kepler-calcalattons,  Newton-meditatioiis,  ai 
sciences,  all  spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroisms,  martyrdoms — np  to  that  agoof  d 
bloody  sweat,  whioh  all  men  have  called  divine.  0  brother,  if  this  is  not  wonbi^ 
then  I  say  the  more  pity  for  worship;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing  yet  diioorered 
wider  God's  sky."— Corals. 

"  Who  works  not,  eats  not — not  alone 
Of  natural  bread,  but  bread  of  hea?ML 
God  is  a  worker,  and  hath  giren 
The  task  to  thee  that  is  thine  own. 

^  He  loTes  to  hear  the  humble  prayer ; 
He  loTes  to  see  the  toilin|(  hand: 
But  prayerless  toil  is  useless,  and 
The  idler's  worship  empty  air." — reiwysoii. 

So,  again, — 

"  The  bubbles  that  float  on  the  riTulet  of  life  ar«  lost  in  the  gulf  of  stsmity.  — 
Sanutel  Johmon. 

^  So  man,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care, 
Rises  on  time's  eventful  sea, 
And  having  swelFd  a  moment  there, 
Then  melts  into  eternity." — Thomat  Moore, 

This  transmuting  power  in  poetry,  this  additive  glory,  thii 
stirring  up  of  sentiment,  is  often  lost  sight  of  or  disregarded. 
Hence,  for  instance,  is  it  that  political  poetry — even  when  £lliot  in 
England,  Daris  in  Ireland,  or  Nicol  in  Scotland,  wields  the  pen- 
is successful.  The  following  lines  on  Poland  among  our  MSS.  ve 
quote  as  a  specimen  of  fair  political  poetry.  It  laclu,  however,  the 
stir  of  emotion  much  more  than  it  need.  Its  author,  however,  msy 
improve  in  poetic  utterance.  Along  the  margin  a  few  auggestioni 
for  improvement  are  offered. 

POLAND. 

Unhappt  land!    Thou,  in  thy  deep  despair, 

Mayst  vainly  strive  to  break  the  tyrant's  rod, — 
To  break  the  chain  thou  didst  so  laiify  wear,  [dost — sadly 

And  stain  with  Russian  blood  thy  country's  sod. 

But  hop€  is  fled,  and  liberty  shall  oe*er  [But  is  hope — shall  loogcd- 

Recrain  her  seat  on  Polaod's  fated  shore;  for  freedom 

The  MuscoviU  shall  make  his  dwelling  there,  [Shall  Muscovite  stSH 

And  Polish  accents  wiU  be  heard  no  more;  [^Jtali  Polish  aoosots  then 

And  her  brave  sons  will  not  survive  her  fall,  [Thta 

But  perish  rather  than  live  thus  enslaved; 
Approachiufc  death  will  not  their  hearts  appal,  [en*«d 

For  liberty  if  on  those  hearts  engraved,  [these  hsaits  haw  ever 
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LoDf?  ytan  !»▼•  fled  sine*  she  was  Earope'i  pride, 

Since  Poland's  name  sptesd  terror  'midst  her  foes; 
Since  threaten'd  Europe  on  her  aid  relied, 

And  freedom's  star  above  her  spires  sroie. 

Tee,  years  have  fled;  bat  years  cannot  efflMe 

The  sad  remembrance  of  her  ooantless  wrongs; 
And  time  shall  nerer  those  dark  staini  erase,  [woes 

Till  to  the  Poles  their  Und  again  belongs. 

Ah!  will  not  England— will  not  Europe  rise 

To  cba»e  the  eagle  from  her  kelpleti  prey?  [btse  Bmin— -hapless 

Can  mercy's  ear  be  deaf  to  thoee  sad  cries 

Which  to  each  English  heart  have  burst  their  way? 

W.  H.  S. 

The  following  "  Son^"  trips  lightlj  and  pleasantly.  It  has  a 
music  of  its  own,  and  a  naive  simplicity  we  like.  As  to  the  laurels 
mentioned  in  the  last  stanza,  we  hope  the  author  may  gain  them, 
but  he  will  find  our  "moss-seat"  more  enticing  and  suitable  if  he 
really  means  "  popping  the  question."  The  line  suggests  a  wicked 
equivoque  which  he  might  otherwise  evoke  or  provoke,  when 
he  spoke,  if  she — whoever  she  be—felt  inclined  to  joke  or  mock. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  tells  charmingly. 

COME,  LOVE,  COME. 

Com  where  the  siWer'd  moonbeams  fling 

Dark  shadows  o*er  the  lea; 
Come  where  the  lonely  lor^-birds  sing, 
And  make  the  woodland  echoes  ring 

With  their  soft  melody; — 

Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 

Come  in  the  silent,  stilly  night, 

And  hear  the  elfin  glee;  [list 

Come,  watch  the  band  of  fairies  bright 

Dancing  on  tiptoe,  swift  and  light, 
To  fairy  minstrelsy  ;~- 
Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 

Come  hither,  love,  and  be  my  qneen, 

Beneath  the  hawthorn  tree; 
Come,  share  with  me  my  laureU  green;  [this  moss-seat 

Come,  share  with  me  this  sylvan  soene, 

And  happy  shall  we  be; — 

Come,  loTC,  and  live  with  me. — GwrmiB  Lisub. 

The  following  verses,  by  the  same  author,  are  scarcely  so  good, 
and  yet  may  b^  quotation  and  approval  :-— 

WHAT  IS  LOVE  ? 

Iv  'tis  lore  to  wish  thee  near. 
To  shed  for  thee  the  silent  tear. 
To  start  at  every  step  I  hear,  [snd  fear 

Andfamey  it  will  bring  thee  here,—  [Y^  hope  that 

if  tUs  be  bving,  than  I  lova. 
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If  *t»  loTe  to  w*lk  areaod 
The  groves  w heroin  thy  home  it  foond^ 
And,  as  I  linjter  there,  spolKbomid, 
To  feel  myself  oa  moni  ffrotuid^—  QM]low*d 

If  this  be  loving,  then  I  love. 

If  'tis  love  that  makes  me  sigh, 
When  gentle  Annie  <#  Hot  nigh,  [AoaVl 

That  makes  my  heert  beat  qniok  and  higk 
Whene'er  I  meet  thy  bright  black  eye, — 
If  this  be  loving,  then  I  love. 

If  'tis  love  to  wish  that  I 
Might  dwell  with  thee  eternally, 
And,  link'd  in  one  mysterions  tie, 
Might  love  tbee  Well  notil  we  die,*« 

If  this  be  toving,  then  I  love»— Gwthhb  Luirai 

Th«  conoludiag  stanza  would,  we  think,  be  considerably  impiOTed 
by  a  slight  transposition  in  the  Unesi  whieh  might  then  reaa  some- 
what  thusi  via.: — 

If  'tis  leve  to  with  tfait  t. 
Knit  by  some  strattfte,  mysterions  tie, 
Might  with  thee  live,  or  with  thee  die, 
Then  dwell  near  thee  eternally,— 
If  this  be  loving,  then  I  love  I 

We  may  be  permitted  to  note  here,  that  the  test  of  the  old 
Greek  epigrammatist  was  something  better  than  that  giren  above. 
We  extract  from  oar  college-class  note-book  a  rough  and  readj 
translation,  yiz. :— * 

Why  call  it  love — when  beantj  bright 
Thy  sonl  enraptores  with  delight? 

Love  not  in  that  eoosists. 
Persuasive  lips,  eyes  lit  with  firsy 
Features  divine, — all  oan  admiie; 

To  love  them  none  resists. 

Bnt  when  the  wrinkled  fhmt  of  sU 
Is  daj  by  day  by  thee  beheld, 

Dimm'd  eye  and  faded  form, 
If  then  the  age-ehrill  voice  is  heard| 
And  listea*d  to  with  tree  regard, 

Love  in  thy  ionl  is  warm. 

Gkdness  and  sadness,  and  sometimes  madness,  are  often  brought 
by  the  poets  into  close  conjunction.  If,  then,  we  follow  those  lyrioi 
of  lore  with  a  few  verses  on  "  moon-struck  madness  moping  melaii- 
oholy,"  by  one  who  has  often  sent  us  superior  effusions,  and  whose 
compositions  have  a  serious  gracefulness,  which  we  would  gladly 
see  improved  by  art  and  all  artistic  appliances,  we  shall  scarcely  be 
deemed  by  the  poetic  to  have  adopted  an  alien's  creed. 
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Wam  the  stars  look  roonmrally 
From  the  dttrk,  deep  Taalt  of  night. 
Their  ^lad  eoiiK  all  hosh'd  in  atlenee, 
While  their  qaeen  deniea  her  light  ^ 
Or  when,  wibb  a  sobdaed  wailing, 
Their  sad  cadence  eoftlj  falls, 
Whilst  the  ejes  are  Qj)ward  straining, 
With  their  wide  dinteoded  balls. 
And  the  wind,  so  f^^ntlj  sighing, 
Answem  with  its  dall  refrain; 
Like  the  harp*a  solian  mnrmar 
SlowU  floats  the  heart's  own  strain. 
Oh !  then  shoots  a  pang  within, 
Void  and  dark  as  night  ali  seems; 
Staru  a  tear,  through  sob  oonvnlsire 
O'er  the  misty  orb  now  gleams. 
Pleasarel  joys!    0  empty  sounds! 
Clay-cold  is  the  bnrden'd  heart; 
Dead  I  all  dead!    0  memVy,  cease! 
Forget  them  I  we  but  meet  to  part. 
ThoDS  happy  soenes,  those  brightest 

days, 
Tour  very  bliss  brings  now  butpain. 


Past!  yes,  paM!  and  time  creeps  on. 
Conld  it  but  bo!     'Tis  Tain,  'tis  vain. 
0  thou  bursting,  bleeding  heart, 
Longing,  yearning,  hopeless,  crushed; 
ThouKh  the  grave  be  cold  and  dreary. 
Would  thy  throbbing  there  were  hush'd! 
C>iim,  yet  pain'd' beyond  the  telling. 
Thy  hid  agony- speHking  face 
QuivVing  gently,  lips  half  parted, 
Down  the  tears  unnoted  chase. 
Oh,  this  darkness!  who  dispels  it? 
No  intense,  prayer,  is  in  thy  tone; 
Faithless  uit'ranoe,  choked  and  broken. 
Gushing  forth,  half  sigh,  half  groan. 
Heaven  itself  seems  drear  and  cold, 
H<»ll  is  preeent  here  on  earth. 
Oh,  would  the  furure  hope  unfold, 
And  to  britihter  thoughts  give  birth! 
Yeit;  there  beam-i  the  light  of  love 
Through  the  darkness  and  the  gloom, 
And  thy  prayer  shall  yet  have  answer, 
Though  it  be  beyond  the  tomb. 

AUIBKTL 


The  abore  pieoe  has  several  defects,  the  chief  of  which  to  us,  how- 
ever, is  its  overstrained  '*  piling  the  agony."  We  have  never  felt 
what  Beattie  calls — 

**  Those  mystic  transports  felt 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  born," 

as  the  author  seems  to  have  done,  though  we  hare  Hamletishl/ 
wondered — 

'*  How  weary,  stale,  fl^t,  and  unpro6tab1e 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world." 

Bat  we  commend  Alberti — and  our  readers — ^to  compare  the  prose 
Melancholy  of  Shakspere  with  the  above  stanzas,  which  weliope 
are  only  the  issue  of  a  temporary  oncome  of  a  feeling  under  which — 

*'  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  aad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness," 

and  go  about  for  a  time  as  if — 

'*  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own." 

Here  is  Shakspere's  prose  :— 

"  I  have  of  Wt  (but  wherefore  I  knew  not)  loot  til  my  mirth,  foregone  all 
casrom  of  exercism,  and  indeed  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  dispotiition,  that  thia 
goodly  frame — the  earth^scems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  ;  this  most  excellent 
canopy — the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  overhanging  flrnnament.  this  majsHtical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fires — why,  it  appeareth  no  other  thing,  to  me,  than  a  foul 
and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours!  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  How 
noble  in  reason  I     How  infinite  in  faculties  1    In  form  and  moving,  how  €xynm 
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and  ftdmtntblet  Id  action,  bow  like  an  ao^el !  In  apprebanskm,  bow  fika  a  |pid  I 
Tbo  beanty  of  tba  world,  the  paragon  of  animals  I  And  yet,  to  me,  what  ti  this 
qaintessence  of  dost?     Man  deligfaitu  not  me — ^nor  woman  neither  P 

We  do  not,  of  course,  argue  that  Alberti  shonld  mat^  this,  or 
"  be  for  ever  silent  !'*  We  quote  it  to  shoir  that  a  grandeur  and 
beauty  can  be  imparted  to  poetry,  eren  under  the  iDflaenee  of  "the 
goddess  sage  and  holy  "^to  which  he  has  searcely  attained,  and 
towards  which  we  wonid  have  hia  aim.  To  aim  high  is  the  only 
way  to  put  the  whole  faculties  of  the  soul  upon  the  stretch,  and  to 
impel  them  upwards. 

We  have  on  hand  several  other  materials  for  consideraii<Mi  under 
this  section,  but  find  that  the  inexorable  conditions  of  Xant — time 
and  spaoe^permit  us  now  no  farther  to  pursue  our  labours.  Of  the 
"Nile"  we  shall  speak  again,  and  the  ''Miscellaneous  Poems** 
shall  receive  attention.  Meanwhile,  we  may  say  that  we  have 
found  no  quotable  lines  in  K.  A.'s  effusions,  and  many  ungram- 
matical  forms  of  speech,  e.^.,-^ 

**  Shaken  nerves  and  a  stRcken  heart 
Comes  to  nie  whene'er  we  part." 

6.  B.  requires  to  choose  his  language  with  more  care.  The 
language  of  poetry  is  select  and  ringing,  but  it  will  scarcely  admit, 
we  doubt,  or  forms  of  expression  like  this : — 

*^  O'er  the  ocean's  enlten  raato^sa 
I  ha?e  thrown  mj  aolive  eye, 
And  have  felt  a  stranj^e  agbantn^sa 
When  its  billows  toeB*d  on  high." 

The  words  we  have  spoken  are  those  of  good  fkith.  We  have  no 
wish  to  speak  otherwise  than 'truly  and  gently.  We  hope  we  btfe 
not  tipped  our  pen  with  any  phrase  of  uncharitableness.  We  wi«li 
t  >  be  honest  and  candid,  ana  we  hope  to  be  recognized  by  readers 
and  the  criticized  alike  as  friends  to  them  and  to  '^  poesy* ^vine.** 
We  elosa  with  the  following  sonnet :— ' 

LIFE,  HEALTH,  AND  DUTT. 

Lira  is  a  gift.     Its  facnlties  and  pawers, 

The  forces  thrown  by  it  into  the  world-r- 

All  the  capacities  that,  coii'd  and  curPd, 
Lie  hidden  in  each  sonl — these  are  not  oort. 
They  form  a  tmst  bostow'd  by  biKhestOod; 

They  are  a  loan;  aiid  hcavealy  asary 
Is  sought  from  all  who  have  on  earth  abode, 

On  penalty  of  lasting  misery. 
Hence  a  ckne  guardianship,  keen  watch  and  ward 

Orer  each  aim  and  issae*  act  and  thonghty 
Become  ns,  if  we  wonld  our  Uvea  r«flrard 

In  frame  Ood- given  and  in  sou)  Christ-boaght; 
Fnr  Hif  dp<»re«»R  that  life's  most  irlorions  wealth 
Sssahs  from  and  attends  man*8  perfisct  heaHh. 

N. 
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Questions  Kbquirino  Ahswxrs. 

401.  Kirke  White  coDoladea  one  of 
his  letters  tbaii:— Vale,  S.  R.  V.  B.  £. 
E.  Q.  v.— Wtuit  do  these  initials  sig- 
nify?—S   S. 

402.  Could  an  J  of  jour  pbllosophical 
readers  rvfer  nie  to  any  work  where  I 
can  obtain  a  criiioai  estimate  of  the 
nietaphyi»ical  wrttinvs  of  Lady  iMary 
ShepLerd?  She  iti  the  author  of  **  An 
Kftsay  upon  the  R«fIation  of  Cause  and 
Effect,"  and  **  Kusays  on  the  Perception 
of  an  External  Universe,  and  other  Sub- 
JH}U  Connected  with  the  Doctrine  of 
Causation/'  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
latter  work,  in  the  preface  of  which 
Lady  Mary  Shepherd  describes  her 
work  in  the  following  term:*: — **  I  pro- 
pose in  thi.i  e88ay,  as  in  the  former  one, 
to  consider  Mr.  Hume's  notions,  as  ex- 
pressed first  of  all  in  bis  *  Treatise  upon 
Human  Nature/  and  afterwards  as  re- 
sumed in  his  essay  entitled,  *  On  the 
Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy;' 
yet  to  coaduci  the  arunment  rather  by 
statin);  what  I  conceive  to  be  truth,  than 
by  a  minute  examiuatioh  of  his  reason- 
inn;.  In  doing  this,  if  any  thoughts 
should  appear  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
afford  a  prospect  that  the  doctrine  first 
set  op  by  Bishop  Berkeley  is  capable  of 
being  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  commin  ex- 
perience of  life,  much  less  to  afiord  a 
supply  of  arguments  in  favour  of 
atheism,  the  author  will  be  rewarded 
for  the  labour  of  thought  which  has 
been  found  necesMary  in  the  considera- 
tion of  it." — Jkssb. 

403.  Where  can  I  find  an  account  of 
the  philosophical  system  of  Averroes? 
Not  being  a  French  scholar,  I  cannot 
avail  myself  of  Renan  s  dissertation  on 
the  Arabian  philosopher — Jessb. 

404.  1  wan  interested  by  a  notice  of 
Hugh  Mscdonald  in  **  In  Memoriam 
1861,"  and  have  recently  purchased  a 
copy  of  his  "  Poems  and  Songs,**  with  a 


memoir  of  the  author.  Can  you  tell 
me  who  the  author  of  the  Jfeanotr  is? 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  friend  of  the 
poet,  and  to  have  formed  an  idea  of  him 
much  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  the 
*' In  Memoriam"  article.  Are  they 
written  by  the  same  pen? — Jabez 

405.  Has  the  Queen  a  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in 
addition  to  the  revenue  allowed  her  by 
Parliament?— S.  S. 

406.  Is  there  any  edition  of  Sbak- 
spere's  Works  published  in  weekly 
numbers  or  monthly  parts  at  a  moderate 
cost?— VV.  L.W. 

407.  Is  there  any  poetical  magaxine 
at  present  in  course  of  issue? — W.  L.  W. 

408.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  who 
is  the  author  of  the  poem,  *'  Wat  Tyler," 
and  where  it  can  be  obtained,  with  tbs 
price?  Also  where  I  can  obtain  ths 
poem,  "  Erminia's  Lay."  and  the  price 
of  it? — Weatbbrlbt. 

Answers  to  Questions. 
394.  Ebenezer  Elliot. — A  work  en- 
titled, '*The  Life,  Poetry. and  Letters  of 
Ebeoeser  KUiot,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer," 
with  an  abstract  of  his  politics,  was 
issued  in  July.  1850,  by  John  Watkins, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Sheffield  bard, 
author  of  "  Runnymede,"  "  Wat  Tyler." 
**  Madeline,"  and  several  other  contri- 
butions to  the  unacted  drama.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  Chartist  leader,  and 
contested  supremacy  both  with  0'Con« 
nor  and  Ernest  Jones.  The  work  con- 
sists maioly  of  a  republication  of 
papers  on  the  Corn  Law  Rhymer  con- 
tributed to  the  Atkenaum  by  the 
author  in  1849.  Ke,  we  think,  died 
almost  immediately  after  the  issue  of  the 
book.  It  is  not  well  written  nor  taste- 
fully put  together,  and  it  tells  almost 
as  much  of  its  author  as  of  its  subject. 
Sach  as  it  is,  however,  it  seems  to  h« 
the  only  biographical  memorial  of  the 
Corn  Law  Rhymer  of  any  lencth. 
EUiot's  works  were  issued  by  Tait  in 
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A  Ur^e  8to.  ▼olnm«,  jti>>t  after  tbfl 
poat'ii  death,  at  4n.;  and  a  copy  of  tUia 
editioo  U  often  to  be  had  on  old  book- 
Btaila:  it  Wis  aold  tm  a  remainder  at  2^. 
A  better  boand  edition  haa  been  pab- 
li-^hed  at  half  a  guinea;  but  Btltot's 
f<im6  i^  already  dwindlioc  from  rfmem- 
brauoe.  **Cradl<id  into  poetry  by 
wroni;  *'  and  a  aenne  of  it,  be  embalmed 
more  hate  th^n  love  in  hia  verae;  or  as 
we  baid  publicly,  on  a  former  oceaaion, 
he  vTaa  *'a  p'>et  nutive  and  endaed, 
who  illaitrated  the  life  of  hanHicrafb 
laboar — :i«  Ho?fr  illumed  the  pastoral 
life — With  i»ooe;  t  man  of  roUKh.  ener- 
f^eCic.  graphic  power,  but  with  a  mono- 
tone of  sympathy  for  *  wrath  like  a 
■erpent  wrinkled  oo  hia  brow*  some- 
what too  freqnently.**  The  monnment 
referred  to  we  ha^e  seen :  the  statue  is 
t*id  to  be  vra'sembUtni,  but  nettber  the 
pt'destal  nor  the  position  iieems  suitable 
to  the  elevation  and  r«p^e  of  a  po«t*8 
memoritil.  Elliot  was  «  native  of  Mis- 
boroui^h  (born  1781),  and  died  at 
Argilt  Hall,  near  Barnaley,  Ist  De- 
cember, 1849.  For  his  aid  in  untaxing 
the  bread  of  the  British  people  he  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  forgotten. — R.  M.  A 

The  works  of  Ebenecer  Elliot 
have  been  published  in  8  or  10  volumes, 
at  Is.  each,  and  in  a  people*s  edition  at 
Ss.  6d.,  but  these  have  long  been  out  of 
print.  If  "  A  Young  Reader  '*  «ill  for- 
ward  four  stamps  to  W.  P.  W.  Buxton, 
7,  Castte  Folds,  Sheffield,  he  wUl  for- 
ward  **  Ebeoeser  Elliott:  a  Sketch;  with 
copious  extracts  from  his  Descriptive 
Poems."  By  J.  W.  King,  pp.  48.— 
W.  P.  W.  B. 

A  biography  of  Ebeoeser  Elliot  may 
be  found  io  "*  Chambers's  Papers  for  the 
People.**— S.  S. 

395*  Bexapla  (UvwXa.  sextuplex, 
ilxfold).— In  the  disputes  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Greek  Christians,  which 
were  Vrry  frequent  during  the  early  aiees 
of  the  church,  the  Bihie  was  generally 
appealed  to  by  both  parties.  The 
Christians,  however,  were  often  disap- 
pointed in  finding  that  the  Greek  ver- 
sion, owine  to  the  numerous  errors  which 
b«d  crepe  into  it,  did  not  truly  represent 


the  Hebrew.  Epiphanins  aari  that 
Origen,  observing  this,  determined  to 
restore,  as  far  aa  p>Msibte,  the  Gi«ek 
text  to  its  oricmal  poncy.  He  eoUccted 
the  bfrit  manuscripts  at  the  f -Qr  Gieek 
versions  of  the  Old  restameut,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  and  thuee  by  Aqaila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus;  and  ar- 
ninged  them  in  parallel  oolumna  This 
collection  was  termed  the  ^  Tefrapla  * 
(rerpairXa,  fourfold).  To  theae  he 
afterwards  added,  in  two  ether  c&lnmnfi, 
the  Hebrew  text  in  its  original  eh»rae- 
ters,  and  also  iu  Greek  letters,  which 
made  altogether  six  coiomns.  This 
was  known  aa  the  ^  HsxafliA.*'  It 
wfti  called  '-Octopla**  when  to  these  six 
oolttmni  were  added,  in  a  sereotb,  the 
ver»ion  of  Jericho,  and  in  an  eighth 
th«t  of  Nicopods.  Sometimes  creii  a 
ninth  column  was  added,  ooaiatning  a 
version  of  the  Psalms.  To  this  oollrc- 
tion  the  name  of  **  Enneapla  **  waa  oeea- 
sionaily  given,  but  aevifr  g«a«fmliy 
adoptt^  ;  and  the  same  remmrk  •ppBi* 
to  Ootopla.  The  learned  BernAru  ds 
Montfaucon  is  of  opinion  th^t  Oiiftm 
edited  only  the  Tetrspta  and  Hezapb, 
and  that  the  others  were  Uter  eoliee- 
tious— a  supposition  which  has  been 
pretty  generslly  regarded  an  highly 
probable,  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
the  eeventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  colanes 
contain  only  portions  of  versiMis.  Te 
reader  this  collection  still  more  Tiloabls, 
Origen  marked  all  the  altcratMOS  he 
made,  and  what  was  superfloent  er 
awanting  in  eaoh  version;  and  tdmgm 
explanations  of  the  Hebrew  nAinea.  The 
Hex«pla  itself  has  long  aioce  perished. 
Several  fragmeoti  of  it  have,  bof«Pev«r« 
been  recovered,  which  ha^o  been  tsvcnl 
times  edited.  One  of  the  best  editieM 
if  that  by  Montfancon  (PAria,  1718, 
folio,  2  vols.),  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
'*  Dissf^rration  on  the  Histmj  of  the 
Htfxapla  "  Short  spedmeot  ate  else  t» 
be  found  in  varions  worka.  See  Hans*e 
*'  Introduction  totheCritteal  Stadyaad 
Knowledge  of  the  Rdy  8cripc«es»* 
vol.  i ,  pp.  873,  874  (ed.  1818);  ''Fa* 
bncil  Bibliotheca  GnseA,*  ten.  iU  pp. 
846—359  (Hamb.,  1707>    U  iaii»- 
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tioB  of  0rifren*8  '*  HrxapU  '*  Mr.  BA|(«t«r 
btts  pabliftbed  an  Kaj(liiih  **  UexapU/* 
ciiatainiag  six  Enj^liiib  ▼urtiionB  of  the 
Scriptam. — D.  Mt. 

Hexapla  is  the  namo  given  to  a 
eombiuation  of  six  Tersions  of  the  Old 
Tftitament  bj  Orif^eD.  These  six  ver- 
BioQs  are  —  the  Ssptaagint,  Aqaila, 
TbeodoiioD,  Syinmachas,  one  foond  at 
J«richo,  and  another  foaud  at  NicopoliB. 
— iJ.8. 

896.  The  line  qaoted  ocoora  in  the 
"  Jadgment  of  the  Flood,**  a  poem  pob- 
Kahed  in  1834,  by  Jtihn.  Abraham 
Heraud,  a  man  of  etapendoos  epto 
geotQs,  and  extraordinary  erudition, 
long  ootinected  with  periudioal  liCera> 
tttre.  He  had  previon^tij  iMued,  **  The 
Desoent  into  Hell/'  and  be  has  since 
pnblished  **  Israel  in  Kir  jpt."  He  c<in- 
tribnied  a  series  of  able  articles,  emitted 
'Foreign  Aid<«  to  Self-refleotion/'  to 
the  UotUk^  Maganne  halt  a  oentnrjr 
SKO^  and  very  recently,  papers  of  his 
on  **  8hakspere*s  Sonnete,  and  W.  L. 
Lowles,**  appeared  in  TempU  Bar,  He 
is  the  author  of  several  plays,  via., 
"  Salavera,"  ♦•  The  Two  Brothers/'"  Vi- 
dena"  (at  the  first  representation  of 
whioh  the  writer  was  pres<nit),  Ice. 
He  is  an  excellent  expositor  of  Qerman 
phikwephy,  and  somewhat  of  a  Mystio 
in  religion.  He  has  long  been  honour- 
ably known  for  his  aversion  to  capital 
pQaishment,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  person  who  instilled  into  Douglas 
Jerrold  the  intense  hntred  he  felt 
•gniost  the  immedieabU  vukim  of  the 
gallows. — S.  M. 

Capiidl  PunUhmaU^poeiSeai  fuo- 
UUkm.'^ThB  line  mentioned  appears 
tfl  *'  The  Jadgment  of  the  Flood/*  an 
•pic  poem,  Issned  in  1834,  by  the 
Mtthor  of  **The  Descent  into  Hell** 
(1880),  of  **  The  Jadgment  of  Israel" 
(1861  ),M  well  as  of  several  dramas,  e  ^., 
•*  flAlavera,"  *•  The  Two  Brothers,**  **  VI- 
danft,"  Ac«  He  is  probably  one  of  the 
laott  learned  and  profoasd  of  ottr 
modem  writers.  Almost  his  whole 
Ufa  has  been  spent  In  catering  for  the 
popmlar  periodicals,  and  these  poems 
kavo^  wo  beliete,  been  composed  in  tho 


rare  leisnre  affoitM    by   the    brain- 
racking  t<iils  of  hack- writ inr.-— A  A.  R. 

397.  Mtuio. — As  an  elementary  work 
on  the  Theory  of  Mnsic,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  rcmdily  attainable  and  easily 
understood  is  **  The  Elements  of  Mosicai 
Analysis,"  by  James  Carrie,  A.M., 
Kectorof  the  Normal  College.  Edinburgh. 
It  is  oomprrhensive,  well  illustrated  by 
examples  of  different  sorts.  It  is  not 
intended  to  b%  exhauRtiTe.  GeorgO 
Farquhar  Graham's  **  Esuay  on  the 
Taeory  and  Practice  of  Musical  Compo* 
sition'*  would  be  a  sai table  work  en  the 
seoend  department  of  M.  H.*s  query. 
Mr.  Graham  is  the  author  of  the  papers 
on  Musio  and  on  Mosart.  It  would  be 
easy  to  name  numerous  o^her  books, 
but  this  would  more  probably  tend  to 
confuiie  than  to  instruct.  SpeeulatiTe 
muhio  is  metapbysicHl,  mathematical, 
and  acoustical.  Practical  mn»ic  is 
▼<ical  or  instrumental.  The  ▼ocabulary 
of  mnsie  has  of  late  become  very  ex- 
tensive, and  is  tolerably  perfect.  On 
few  subjscts  does  there  exist  more  em- 
piricism, and  on  few  arts  are  greater 
efforts  and  expenditures  bestowed ;  yet 
the  general  culture  of  the  people  is  only 
a  thing  attempted,  as  it  were,  yesterday. 
The  names  of  Mainzer  and  Hnllah  are 
worthy  of  honourabls  mention  in  this 
connection.  On  the  Continent,  the 
works  on  music  most  hifthly  prized,  we 
believe,  are  thoee  of  Marx,  Rohner,  aid 
Catel.  **  A  General  History  of  Musio  ** 
is  in  course  of  publication  at  Stnttgard. 
—ft.  M.  A. 

404.  Memoir  of  Hugh  MaedonM. 
— The  Memoir  oif  Uuich  Mnedonald 
was  to  have  been  written  by  Alexander 
Smith,  who  owed  Hugh  Maedonald 
much  for  helping  him  to  ftme.  That 
gentleman  seems  to  have  fonnd  it  more 
coneenial  to  forward  his  MS  to  MaC'^ 
mUkM*t  Magazma  than  to  let  it  appear 
before  a  book  published  for  behoof  of 
the  widow  and  orphans.  The  Memoir 
prefixed  now,  and  the  oditorisl  Ubonr 
connected  with  getting  out  the  book,  are 
the  work  of  W.  W.  Scott,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  genial  of  .Scottish 
joamalists.<^S.  N. 
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REPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 

SpectUative   Soaety,  Edmburgh,-^ 
At  »D  eztrMrdioary  meeting  of  this, 
perhaps  the  oldest  existing  debating 
society,  lately  held,  the  distinction  of 
honorary    membership  was   conferred 
upon  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  Gl^nelg  and 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice-Gen- 
eral, both  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
society.     Sir    DaWd   Brewster,  K.H., 
D.G.L.,    M.D.,  &c.   (b.  1781),  Prin- 
cipal   of    the    University    of     Edin- 
burch,     WAS    Ukewiite     elected     an 
honorary  member.     We  may  meutioa 
that  it  is  the  practice  of  this  society 
to  confer  honorary  membership  only  on 
rare  occabions,  aud  in  recognition  of 
Tery    distint^nished    eminence.       The 
society  is  to  celebrate  in  October  next 
the   commencement  of  the  hundredth 
year  since  its  foundation  by  a  dinner,  at 
which  Lord  Brougham  (b.  1778),  now 
Tery  nearly  the  senior  member,  is  to 
preside.     This  celebration  has  been  for 
some  time  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest  by  the  members  of  the  society, 
aud  a  Urge  gathering  of  notable  per- 
sons from  all  the  higher  grades  of  society 
is  c«'rtain. 

Birmingham  Central  Literary  Auth- 
ciation- — The  seTenth  annual  meeting 
of  this  association  was  held  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  3rd,  at  the  ''  Hen  and  Chickens  " 
hote! :  there  was  a  largs  attendance  of 
membere.  After  the  remoral  of  the 
cloth,  the  prenident,  Mr.  Samuel  Ed- 
wards, delivered  his  retiring  address. 
After  cooKratuIating  the  members  npon 
the  snccesNful  position  and  prospects  of 
the  association,  and  pointing  out  the 
Tarious  causes  which  had  cootribated 
to  this  result,  be  proceeded  to  say,— 
**  Gentif men,  I  will  veuture  to  say  that 
the  history  of  oar  association  establishes 
this  principle, — ths    compatibility  of 


combining  anoesM  in  life,  or  sveeew  n 
bnsiaess,  if  yon  like,  with  a  raaaoaabia 
onltivatioB  of  the  pleaaorss  and  porvwu 
of  batioesa.     I  am  awars  that  f  be  prae- 
tioe  among  josen  of  bosineaii  in  Rnclaad 
is  to  d«Tut«  the  whole  of  the  oarlier  and 
middle  p'*rtinBs  of  life  to  their  avoeatioos, 
with  the  design  of  enjoying  the  Utter 
portion  in   luxury  and   leiaure.     Tfee 
cnltare  of  any  ol  the  mental  faeahJos 
besides  those  requirrd  for  bueineM  is 
little  thoacht  of:  and  accordinily, where 
do  yon  find  a  man  wbo*>e  ideas  are  ss 
limitsd  as  rh«t  nf  the  thoroogb-gvier. 
devoted  Engiinhmah ?    That  tbia  oonrte 
of  life  U  a  specie*  of  slavery  is  gckeralJy 
allowed,  even  by  those  who  are  eonteat 
to  adopt  it;  but  there  is  a  proepeet  of 
it  tAminatioc  in  a  oonpeteney.  whkk 
will  give  the  means  ef  spending  lile's 
latest  years  in  a  eompleie  exemptiea 
from  all  drudgeries.    The  grinding  ex- 
ertions, the  dreary  monotooy  of  tbe 
present  are  endured,  in  the  hope  of  s 
future  which  will  make  i&p  for  it  all  is 
an  indefinite  period   of   gentJeiaaaly 
Irisare,  quiet,  and  enjoymeai.    Qeetle- 
men,  1  aak  you,  U  not  that  maa  moie 
wisely  answering  the  ultimate  pwpois 
of  his  being,  who  is  cooteit  with  a  ae- 
derate  competency,  and  retires  from  ths 
dosty  contest  with  a  weU-eoltivatsd 
mind,  than  the  man  who  in  hie  eld  aft 
totters  from  his  desk  ail  imbeeUe  mil- 
lionaire, having  keft  in   bis   hlelsag 
scramble  for  wealth  all  bis  bighsr  S9- 
pirations,    and    anfiered    the    litcfsry 
faculty  to  perish  withia  bim  fnm  shier 
diense?    Or  who  has  not  seen  the  m^ 
Uncholy  spectre  of  a  retired  dtim 
vainly  reeking,  in  IriroUve  aasosesusti 
and  hobbies,  the  meana  of  agieeebly 
whiling  away  his  time,  natil  at  Isagth, 
tuiabU  to  eDdnie  the  racMfty  for  vUch 
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be  was  unprepared,  he  has  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  return  to  hitt  former  boKinesi, 
or  has  ended,  like  the  Htfbiew  sai^e,  in 
declaring  ftll  to  be  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit?  Won  Id  yon  see  snch  a  one 
at  baniness,  call  upon  him  and  attempt 
to  interest  him  in  semethini^  not  con- 
■eoted  with  his  ledger, — telle  to  him  of 
his  wife  and  family,  and  even  then  be 
will  be  nnimpreasible ;  for  his  children 
are  fed  by  double  entry,  and  educated 
by  broaght  forwards.  And  all  this 
comes  from  ignorin^r  the  principle  tbat 
it  In  posfiible  to  combine  Hncce«8  in  life 
with  a  fair  coltivation  of  the  pleanurM  of 
literature.**  The  adtiress.  which  con- 
tatned  many  other  points  worthy  of  ex- 
iraotica,  did  oar  spice  permit,  was  ot  a 
very  able  character,  and  was  received 
with  unanimooB  hearty  expcessions  of 
approval. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Franic  Schnad- 
borst,  read  the  Committee's  Report, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following 
facts: — The  association  had  been  in 
existence  seven  years,  dorinf^  which  its 
carser  had  been  one  of  uninterrapted 


p''oaperity.  Daring;  the  past  sf8*iioa 
1*2  debates  had  been  held  on  a  crrac 
Tiriety  of  subjects.  The  average  at- 
tendance had  considerably  improved, — 
39  new  members  had  been  received, 
makioji^  the  total  number  135.  A  eon- 
venazwne  and  excarsion  had  been  held, 
both  with  i;reat  success,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  association  for  the  next  ses- 
lion  were  brif^hter  than  ever. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved 
by  Mr.  T.  Griffi  hs,  and  seconded  by 
J.  A.Cooper,  E(iq.  Various  resoint ions 
were  pansed,  sppoiathii^  the  officers  for 
the  next  session,  and  convey in^^  tbu 
thanks  of  the  asseciation  to  the  retirin|i^ 
officers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
for  the  ensninsr  'etr: — President,  Mr. 
O.  Lair;  Vice-Presid«'nt,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Pearson;  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Ailbu't; 
Treasnrer,  Mr.  C  Lean;  Andiior,  .VJr. 
F.  Blackburn;  Committve,  Me!«HrR.  S. 
Edwards,  F.  Scbnadhorst,  A.  Freeth, 
T.  Griffiths,  and  W.  Graham.  Twenty 
new  members  were  noiuiaated  on  the 
opening  night. 


©ur   €olhgiviU   €avitnt; 

OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 


PABT  I. 

I.  ft^rote.— A  K^rrison  has  pro- 
Tisions  for  153  soldiers  for  54  days: 
bow  long  could  it  support  459  soldiers? 
Explain  the  rule.  A  watch  loses  4^ 
minutes  per  day;  how  far  would  it  have 
gone  wrong  in  a  year?  A  train  leaves 
Edinburgh,  and  proceeds  for  S  hours 
at  the  rate  of  24  miles  per  hour,  for 
3  hours  thereafter  at  15  miles  per 
hoar,  and  during  the  next  3  hours  at 
a  speed  of  27  miles  per  hour,  then 
reaching  Liverpool :  what  is  the  rail- 
way distance  between  Edinburgh  and 
Liverpool?  Show  that  the  difference 
of  the  «^ftMires  of  5,793  and  3,847  is 
equal  to  1,946  times  their  sum.    Ex- 


plain the  words  in  italics.  How  many 
cwt.  of  co/ils  are  coosumed  in  a  day, 
at  the  rate  of  1,343,565  tons  annually? 
and  what  is  the  cost  per  cwt.,  at  an 
averac^e  of  8s.  per  ton? 

Commercial. — A  society,  through 
the  mismanajrement  of  its  officials, 
incnrs  liabilities  to  the  amount  of 
£50,490  16s.  2|d.;  seven  of  the  200 
members  refuse  payment:  what  must 
each  of  the  others  pay  to  make  up  the 
deficiency?  In  a  public  work,  waffes 
to  the  amount  of  £101,486  Os.  2|d. 
were  paid  in  a  year:  what  does  that 
amount  to  per  day?  and  how  many 
are  employed  in  it,  if  the  average  wages 
of  men,  women,  and  boys— of  each 
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an  0qaAl  anmbcr  -~  are  rMpeotively 
£1  Od.  9d.,  Us.  3d ,  and  38.  IK each? 
Bought  a  piece  of  cloth,  measaring  59 
jutdB,  at  1 2ii.  6d.  per  jard ;  and  another) 
of  41,  at  ISii.  8d.  per  yard;  by  retail- 
ing  them  I  gained  £10  is.  4d.:  what 
did  they  briog  per  yard,  and  in  all? 
A  gentleman  set  out  on  a  pleasure 
excursion  with  20  sovereigns  in  his 
pocket;  a  return  ticket  oost  him 
£3  12s.,  and  his  expenses  averaged 
17s.  94d.  per  day:  how  much  had  he 
on  his  return?  A  grocer  bought 
137  lbs.  of  tea  at  Ss.  2d.,  and  sold  it 
so  as  to  gain  £3  19s. ;  what  did  it  cost 
per  lb.? 

IIL  Name  places  in  Britain  famous 
for  shipbuiidmg,  battles,  oathedraU, 
Boman  ruins,  Norman  buildings,  manu- 
Cactores  of  steel  and  woollen,  for  copper 
smelting,  &c.  Name  the  sm«iU«st 
county  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in 
Ireland.  Which  county  in  Scotland 
consists  of  14  separated  parts?  Men- 
tion the  oouDties  in  Wales  and  in 
England  which  border  upon  each  other. 
Trace  the  course  of  the  Severn,  and 
tell  the  names  and  give  a  description 
of  the  chief  towns  in  the  counties 
throngh  or  beside  which  it  flows. 
Name  the  chief  catUe-markets  in  the 
throe  kingdoms.  Give  three  quotations 
from  the  poets  containing  names  of 
places,  and  tell  all  you  can  about  these 
places. 

IV.  Give  an  account  of  the  chief 
executions  duriog  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vm.  Give  a  chronology  of  the  battles 
of  the  reign.  Give  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Henry  VI 11.  Describe  the 
accession  of  Edward  VX.,  and  give  an 
epitome  of  his  reign.  Write  a  bio- 
graphy of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

PiJtT  XZ. — FBBNOn,  OBRMAN,  LATIV, 
AKD  OHBBK. 

I.  TkeortiipaL — State  the  principle 
for  translating  phrabcs  like  the  follow* 
ing:  — Un  ohapeau  de  castor;  Une 
montrs  d'argent ;  De  la  pondre  k  canon ; 
Un  verre  k  vin;  Un  monlin  k  caf^;  Le 
)is  est  le  symbols  de  la  oaodenr,  de 
riOBoocDoe,  et  de  la  pnret^;  Lt'opinioo 


des  ancieos  phtloeophes.  Oitb  nlai 
for  the  gender  of  the  italic  words: 
Le  PiivMmt  eat  en  ItaJie  ;  Otes  la  east 
dn  vom;  Les  ekemima  aoot  bord^e  de 
taurkrs.  de  gi'mmadiari,  de  /aenms^  ^ 
d'autres  arbr$s. 

PraeUcaL  fonn  jlivf.— Tfandate^ 
Henri  IV.  6Un%  nn  Jonr  k  Paris,  et 
▼oyant  an  homme  qui  avait  Is  baiiie 
Boiro  et  les  ohevenx  blaoca,  lai  d^ 
maoda,  D*ok  vient  que  toob  bvbs  b 
barbe  noire  et  les  chevenx  blaaca?  U 
rtfpoodit,  C*est  que  les  cheveax  teat 
plus  ftg^  de  vingt  aos  que  la  barbe. 

Form  §ee.Md. — Translate — Tbemas 
More,  c^l^bre  homme  d'etat,  ntopietsv 
historieo,  tbtf  ilogien;  Londres,  l4iM>'- 
1 535.  II  fnt  4\u.  membre  da  pHrlemeat 
eotra  au  conseil  de  Henri  VIII.,  fat 
nommtf  gr*nd-chanceli«r,  place  o^  U 
ddploya  de  rans  verlns.  Ayant  riaigtd 
cette  charge  an  bout  de  deux  aoe,  poor 
ne  pas  prendre  part  aox  r^formae  accl^ 
siastiqaes,  il  r&iistA  k  toutcs  lee  offrcs 
dn  roi,qai  le  fit  emprieonner  et  ooe- 
damaer  k  mort.  11  eut  la  ttoe  trapeh^s 
k  Londres. 

Farm  third. — Colomb,  as  befofo. 

II.  Junior. — Translate— 

Wer  reitet  so  spUt  dnreh  Naaht  and 

Wind, 
Esist  der  Vater  mit  Seinem  Kind, 
£r  hat  den  Knahen  Wohl  in  dem  Ann, 
Er  fa4St  iho  sieker,  et  iUltt  iho  warm. 
Meiu  Sohn,  was  birgst  da  so  baog  dsb 

Gesicht? 
Siehst.  Varer  du  den  ErlkoQis;  nioht? 
Dea  Erikooig  mit  Kronand  Siobw«f? 
Mein  Sohu,  es  ist  ein  Nebelstreif. 

A  storm,  accompanied  by  bail,  da> 
•troyed  the  harvest;  This  is  a  thing  I 
never  heard  of;  He  gars  a  good  advise 
to  his  friend. 

Setmr.  —  GontiBot  "  Undine,"  $$ 
before. 

III.  Jinrfor.— "Nepos,*  or  -  Cmrnt," 
BS  before.  Translate— It  is  not  deabt- 
fnl  that  the  soldien  will  fight  biavply; 
They  could  not  be  reetraiDed  fiwo 
burliog  darts;  Gssar  erects  forts  tbst 
he  mav  the  more  easily  keep  the  Htf- 
▼•m  off;  Tha  isessenger  aaid  that  sD 
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the  foroe8  had  been  mated  id  one  battle; 
Kdni  ez  itinere  doinam  reTerternot; 
Militee  sese  fortitrr  defeoderaot. 

Semor. — Continne  tnnslaiion  as  be* 
fore.    TraneUte  and  scan — 
Ao  velnti  magno  in  popnlo  ctiai  wope 

ooSrta  est 
Sedido^sofitqne  animU  ignobile  ▼nlgns ; 


JamqaA  faoes  et  Bazn  Tolant ;  furor  anna 

mtDistrant 
Tom  pietate  graTem  ac  merttu  ai  forte 

▼irain  qaem 
GoDspicnere;  ailent  arrectieqae  anribna 

adit  ant 
Ille  regit  dictis  aoimae,  et  pectora  mol- 

oet. 


^ihrarff  Itot^s. 


Oarl  Werner,  the  greatest  oataralist 
of  Germanj,  author  of  a  treatite  on 
Sntomozairi.  has.  after  expending  his 
patnmooj  and  hin  ejesight  in  the  oooi- 
pletion  of  that  work,  died  blind  in  an 
hoapital  in  Paris,  and  been  thrown 
unnoted  in  a  cbaritj  shell  into  the 
funeral  pit  attached  to  La  Charittf. 

Mtddleton's  '*Life  of  Cicero"  is 
about  to  be  superseded  by  a  new  one 
by  William  Forejth,  a  barrister,  who  in 
1858  issued  a  History  of  Niipoleon*s 
capUvitj,  and  more  reeeotljr  a  Biogra- 
phy of  Cicero's  contemporary,  **Hor- 
tensius." 

A  Picket  editor  of  the  Revue  Bri- 
Umnique  has  translated  "John  Halifax, 
Oentleman/' 

Or.  Edward  Fisehel,  whose  work  on 
the  Bnglish  constitution  has  been  the 
subject  of  most  favourable  reviews  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  was 
run  over  by  a  cab  in  Paris,  and  instan- 
taneouslj  killed. 

A  great  festival  wss  held  on  the 
26th  August,  at  Wobbelin,  where  the 
0«rman  patriot  poet,  Tbeodor  K5rner, 
died  the  death  of  a  hero,  by  the  bullet 
of  Frans,  the  musketeer,  in  the  grand 
national  struirgle  for  liberty,  the  glory 
and  Joy  of  1813,  fifty  years  since,  in 
honourable  memory  of  the  author  of 
»*  Zrlng,**  *•  Leier  and  Sohwert,"  &c. 

A  **  History  of  the  World,"  by  Philip 
Smith,  is  announced. 

Mr.  Lane's'* Arabic- English  Lexicon" 
is  now  all  rsady  for  the  press. 


The  Philosophy  of  Petrarch  the  Poet, 
and  tbd  Theodicy  of  Leibnitz,  have 
been  nia>ie  the  subjects  of  pamphlets 
by  M.  Bonifas.  Prot.  Immanuel  Bekker 
has  itfsued  a  Snpplement  to  his  great 
edition  of  Homer,  oontaining  material 
on  the  *'  Soian  Mase,*'  composed  by  him 
between  1806  and  1862. 

Throe  Goethe  works  may  l>e  noted, — 
"  The  Rjman  Elegiee"  of  Goethe,  trans« 
latnd  into  Latin  by  H.  Stadelmaon; 
"  GoHhe  and  his  Importance,'*  with 
fifteen  parables  by  the  author  of 
**  Werther,"  by  C.  Gleams;  and  "  Faust 
in  History  and  Legend,*'  by  P.  Ristel- 
huber.  To  these  let  n«  add  that  Messrs. 
Longman  promise  "Fanst,"  Part  IL, 
traualated  by  John  Maat^r.  LL.D.,  whose 
venion  of  the  first  part  has  bsen  highly 
appreciated. 

A  postbumons  novel  by  Wickliffe 
Lane,  a  young  and  gifted  lady  recently 
deceased,  author  of  **  My  Good-tor« 
nothing  Brother,**  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Uemans,  son  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  the  poetess,  has  writtsn 
a  work  on  Catholic  Italy,  in  the  church 
of  which  he  ie  a  priest. 

Mr.  Charlss  Bummers  has  prepared 
a  colossal  status  of  Bhakspere  for 
erection  before  the  public  library  in 
Melbourne  on  the  tercentenary. 

William  Bnchanao,  a  poet,  who  has 
toiled  somewhat  from  local  obscurity  in 
Glasgow  into  a  position  among  men  of 
letters  in  London,  has  a  volume  in  the 
press,  to  be  called  **  Undertones.*' 
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The  CrUic  h«a  abandoned  indepen- 
dent criticUm,  and  ia  chiefly  to  con»iafe 
hereafter  of  **  Opinions  of  the  Prean." 

James  William  Gilbart,  author  of 
"  Logic  for  the  Million,"  **  Logic  for  the 
Tonne;/' "  Logic  of  Banking,'*  &c.,died 
8th  August,  aged  69. 

Engine  Baret  aspires  in  France  to 
Ticknor's  pUoe  in  America  as  the  his- 
torian of  Spanish  literature. 

Vincent  Knauer  has  issued  at  Vienna 
*'  The  Kings  of  Shaki^pere." 

J.  H.  Simpson  Is  engaged  on  "A  Life 
of  Herod  the  Great." 

Tboee  who,  like  the  jroaths  of  Rome, 
delight — 
"  Ad  strepitam  cithcarm  oessatum  ducere 

caram 
will  shortly  have  the  opportanitj  af- 
forded them  by  the  publication  of  M.  F. 
Tapper*s  new  Tolameof  poems,  to  be 
•ntitled  ''  Citbara." 

Eilhard  Mitsoherlich,  author  of  the 
*'  Treatise  on  Chemistry,"  and  professor 
of  that  science  at  Berlin,  died  29 ch  of 
August. 

**  A  History  of  the  Jews,*'  by  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Margoliourh,  is  in  preparation. 

Alfred  de  Vigny,  poet,  novelist,  and 
dxmmatist  (b.  1799),  is  dead. 

M.  Hart2<«nbu8ch,  editor  of  Calderom 
and  Lope  de  Vega^  has  revised  the  text 
of  ''Don  Quixote,"  which  is  being 
printed  in  the  prison  where  Cervantes 
wrote  it. 

F.  V.  Hugo's  "Translation  of  Sbak- 
spere"  is  completed.  Mr.  Booth's 
fac-simile  reprint  of  the  first  folio  is  to 
be  ready  for  issue  on  the  tercentauarj 
daj. 

Joseph  Woirs  ''Lifb"  has  bsMi 
translated  into  German. 

E.  Littr^,  author  of  ''  De  la  Phtloso- 
phie  Positive,"  has  published  "Augnste 
Cemte  et  la  Philosophie  Poflitive  " 

J.  If.  Hutterus,  a  celebrated  German 
novelist,  writes  two  new  novels,  entitled 
"A  Holy  Evening/'  and  "Three  Weeks' 
LeiTS." 


Rochefoucauld's  "  Mera'^irs,*  vol.  xL, 
is  out,  a4  is  «l»o  Napoleon's  **Curre- 
spoodence/'  vol.  ziii. 

"  The  Truth  about  the  Tmjan  War" 
has,  it  seems.  be<fn  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Benloen. 

F.  Gerntaecker  has  published  *'  From 
my  Diary,"  being  two  vols,  of  Ta!«s  of 
Travel. 

"  Memoirs  of  St«fr«os.''  th^  Germ^a 
naturaliitr..  havebeeo  translated  in  Ame- 
rica by  W.  L  Gage. 

Th^ophile  Giiutier.  p^t,  novelist,  feu- 
illetoniste,  vaudeveillibte,  ballet- writer, 
traveller,  &c.,  author  of  *"  Mdllc  de 
Maupiu,"  "  Fortonis."  *'  Noavellssr  &c, 
has  pttbl;shttd  a  series  of  p*p«rs  en- 
titled, "  Einanx  et  Cameoe.*' 

Ch.  Vogel  has  translated  Dr.  Fiaehel's 
"  Constitnttoo  of  England  "  into  Fr«icb. 

The  **  History  of  the  Riainfr  ^f  the 
Netherlaods  against  Sp«iD'*  (157S-4) 
has  been  written  by  T.  .loste. 

**  The  Modern  English  Camio  DmBa," 
in  prooess  of  publication  as  «  serial, 
edited  by  Or.  A.  Dietsmann,  has  rsMtied 
the  70th  number. 

A  work  entitled,  *'  Cnltnrs  nnd  Sdf- 
oultnre,"  by  Samuel  Neil,  is  in  ttas  fm$ 
for  Messrs.  Houlston  and  Wngkt. 

Mr.  Jos.  Gwiit,  architect,  trnnsUtor 
of  **  Vetravios,"  died  Uth  nlk 

Mr  F.  Poole,  one  of  the  explorers  ef 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  is  prvpahag  a 
narrative  of  the  journey  for  the  press. 

Braehvogel  has  published  a  taJ*  aheat 
Solomon  de  Caao,  ths  projectot  ef 
steam-power. 

William  Jooke  (bom  1777X  the 
fonnder  and  prom^^  of  Literary  Asso- 
oiations,  editor  of  Chnrebill's  "*  Poems," 
and  author  of  **  Ths  Monarchy  of  Fraoosi 
its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Fall,"  is  dead. 

'TluB  Rev.  John  Bo8g,oampil<>rof  *'Ths 
Imp^ial  Lexicon,"  which  he  begun  in 
his  70th  year,  died  15th  mlt..  aged  g9. 

Jacob  Ludwig  Giimm  (born  17&5), 
historiographer,  the  elder  of  the  eel** 
brated  *'  Brothers  Grinun,"  la  dead. 


public  ^tjetings,  nn1i  l^oto  io  tanhud  i^tm. 


The  formation  of  opinion  is  scarcely  more  importan't  than  the 
publication  of  it.  Public  opinion  is  the  mental  force  of  the  nation 
exercised  npon  the  questions  of  the  day.  Its  determinations  must 
not  only  be  entertained,  but  expressed.  Freedom  of  thought  may 
be  enjoyed  by  any  and  all;  bnt  it  is  an  ineffective  force  unless 
freedom  of  speech  accompany  it,  and  follow  it,  and  freedom  of  action 
be  held  as  tne  ultimate  aim  of  its  efforts.  Thought  is  doubtlessly 
the  grand  central  motive-power  in  morals  as  in  mechanics,  in  social 
life  as  in  steam-industries,  in  national  as  in  material  prosperity. 
Thonght  is  the  seed-grain  out  of  which  all  progress  springs.  But  its 
productireness  depends  upon  and  results  from  its  being  placed 
under  the  conditions  of  growth,  and  specially  under  and  amidst  all 
the  activities  of  culture.  By  speech  thought  is  made  living  and 
winged.  Thought  is,  in  itself,  the  result  of  reasoning ;  when  express- 
ing itself,  it  18  transformed  into  persuasion,  and  persuasion  is 
the  main  influence  by  which  men  are  stirred  to  action.  When 
intelligence  and  feeling  are  applied  to  and  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion and  publication  of  opinion,  they  produce  a  powerful  moral 
force,  effective  in  subjugating  many  minds,  and  capable  of  regu- 
lating many  events.  "  The  right  of  private  iudgment"  is  one  which, 
in  its  literal  terms,  all  must  enjoy,  xho  rignt  of  nublioly  expressing 
and  acting  npon  the  decisions  of  the  private  juagment,  so  long  as 
that  utterance  or  action  does  not  infringe  the  rights  of  others,  is  the 
true  significance  of  the  words — "the  freedom  of  public  opinion." 

This  liberty  of  free  and  opeft  discussion,  wnich  gives  us  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  as  we  think,  ^and  enables  public  opinion 
to  pervade  and  check,  and  perhaps,'  in  the  last  resort,  to  rule  and 
overrule  the  whole  legislation  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  become 
"  the  protector  of  freedom,  a  watchful  guardian  capable  of  uniting 
the  weak  against  the  encroachments  of  power,"  is  one  of  the 
glorious  primages  enjoyed  in  this  fatherland  of  ours.  "  There  is," 
as  8ir  James  Mackintosh  once  said,  "still  one  spot  in  Europe 
where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most  important 
concerns  of  society — where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on 
the  acts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants."  In  that 
country  public  opinion  is  a  power,  because  it  is  the  result  of 
thought  and  the  basis  of  action.  To  make  ourselves  worthy  of 
exercising  this  right,  and  to  fit  ourselves  for  taking  our  due  -snare 
in  the  preservation  of  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  all  public  measures, 
demands  from  us  special  effixrt  and  endeaFoor.  To  acquire  a 
mastery  over  the  arts  and  mysteries  by  which  public  opinion  is 
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stirred  and  formed,  and  made  available  for  the  reversal  of  wrong 
or  the  maintenance  of  right,  for  the  abolition  of  evil  and  the 
extension  of  good,  is  one  of  the  holiest  of  our  social  liabilities  and 
functions ;  and  our  present  paper  aims  at  aiding  in  the  sncoesaful 
accomplishment  of  tnis  great  requirement  of  civil  life  and  relieious 
fellowship.    The  highest  personal  responsibility  rests  upon  each  one 
— for  his  own  welfare  and  the  good  of  others — ^to  strive  to  arrive 
at  correct  opinions  on  all  social  questions,  and  on  all  individnal  obli- 
gations.   Tne  burden  of  duty  is  laid  upon  all  men  according  to  tiusir 
abilities  and  opportunities  to  labour  for  their  own  advancemoit  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  others.    The  one  great  public 
duty  of  all  men  is  to  g^ve  their  best  thoughts  and  their  most  energetic 
influences  towards  the  realization  of  that  state  of  social  well-being 
in  which  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  greatest  posaible 
numbers  may  be  enjoyed,  "for,"  as  ISir  Edward  Lytton  jBulwer 
suggests,  "  the  longest  period  of  time,"  not  only  as  a  utilitarian  piece 
of  policy,  but  as  a  natural  and  prescriptive  right.    Each  man  has, 
and  ought  to  take,  an  interest  in  public  affairs ;  for  every  avoidable 
evil,  permitted  to  have  place  in  civil  society,  presses  upon  him  and 
all  otners.    He  has  no  right  to  shirk  his  responsibilities,  and  pucker 
his  cheek  into  smiles  of  self-approval,  as  he  says,  "  I  never  interfere 
in  public  affairs ;  politics  don  t  concern  me."    This  is  the  age-old 
excuse  of  Cain — "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"    It  is  selfishness  so 
concentrated  as  to  defeat  ita  own  aim.    Social  life  is  a  compact^  and 
every  one  has  his  share  of  public  duty,  in  one  way  or  other,  to  do, 
in  carrying  out  that  compact.    One  plJain  duty  seems  to  be  to  form 
correct  opinions  upon  tne  ways  and  means  of  lessening  the  evils 
and  increasing  the  delights  of  the  whole  tenantry  of  the  common- 
wealth.   The  formation  and  the  publication  of  opinion  is  one  of  the 
first  duties,  and  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  every  dtises 
of  a  free  state, — it  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  tne  unes- 
capable  duties  as  well  as  one  of  the  feasible  "rights  of  man." 

Public  opinion  is  the  aggre^te  of  the  thoughts  of  a  majority  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  sentiment,  or  first  impressions,  or  vaffoe 
notions,  or  the  instinctive  stimulant  of  impulse.  It  is  thou^t, 
scrutinizing  reflection,  examination,  and  reasoning  speculation 
expended  on  matters  of  fact,  interest,  and  importance.  It  is  the 
result  of  well-weighed  deliberation,  engaged  in  with  the  intent  of 
getting  at  the  truth  or  reality  in  re^pra  to  anything  occupying 
attention.  When  men's  minds  are  similarly  and  simultaneously 
agitated  by  and  engaged  in  thinking  upon  a  given  topic,  the  oondu- 
sions  to  which  many  of  them  come  upon  or  regardmg  it  must  be 
considerably  alike.  The  result  of  this  wide-spread  activity  of 
thought — hovering,  it  may  be,  shapeless  and  iinexpressed  in  many 
min£,  but  still  there^is  called  public  opinion.  At  length  some 
one  appears,  who  utters, — 

'*  What  oft  WM  thought,  but  ne*6r  so  well  ezprsssed;" 
and  that  is  accepted  by  the  many  as  the  hieroglyph  of  their  ideas. 
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Public  opinion  has  found  expression.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
expression  alone  suffices  for  the  great  interests  of  man.  The 
activities  of  life  require  in  most  instances  to  be  set  in  motion,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  found  desirable  not  only  to  secure  a  definite 
and  reliable,  a  recorded  statement  of  this  public  opinion,  but  alao 
to  organize  the  forces  of  its  holders  for  practic&l  issues.  In  such 
cases  a  public  meeting  is  the  common  agency  employed  in  Q^r 
countiy  to  test,  attest,  and  embody  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  the 
exercise  of  public  opinion. 

Opinion  is  the  moral  force  by  which  political,  religious,  and  social 
life  IS  moved.  The  customs  of  society,  the  forms  of  worship,  the 
changes  in  legislation,  are  the  results,  in  great  measure,  of  the 
operations  of  this  force.  It  is  almost  vain  to  resist  it ;  but  it  is 
always  possible  to  educate  it,  to  inform  it  as  to  the  grounds  and 
effects  of  special  acts,  usages,  or  laws.  This  may  be  done  by  the 
public  press ;  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  intellectual  enlightenment 
of  the  people,  it  may  be  done  effectively.  But  the  process  by  which 
the  individuals  of  a  community  are  banded  and  associated  into  a 
great,  active,  spirit-moving  unity  is  by  the  calling  and  convening, 
the  addressing  and  persuadiog,  of  a  public  meeting.  This  exhibits 
the  strength  and  width  of  influence  apy  opinion  possesses,  brings 
to  bear  upon  each  the  genial  enthusiasm  which  arises  from  the 
sympathy  of  numbers,  excites  the  activities  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  pours  the  almost  resistless  tide  of  rhetoric  and  thought  into  the 
very  inner  spirit  of  men,  to  set  them  afloat  upon  the  same  current, 
towards  the  same  aim.  As,  however,  this  power  is  so  energetic  and 
pervading,  it  becomes  each  so  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  his  part 
in  the  common  duty  of  life,  as  to  be  ready  to  "  jud^e  righteous  judg- 
ment" onpubHc  questions ;  and  io  guard  against  misleading  others  or 
being  misled  himself.  Each  ought,  in  short,  to  fit  himself  for  taking 
an  intelligent  place  in  any  public  meeting  to  which  he  may  be  called. 

Opinions,  however,  may  oe  and  often  are  different.  "  Many  men, 
many  minds,"  has  passed  into  a  proverb  to  signify  that  fact. 
Public  opinion,  therefore,  is  often  divided,  and  the  strength  of  one 
view  or  another  can  only  be  learned  after  expository  and  contro- 
versial coDsideration.  This  re<}uire8  a  course  of  conduct  in  the 
persons  taking  part  in  the  excitement  or  the  direction  of  public 
opinion,  which  is  likely  to  subserve  the  ends  in  view.  Certain 
methods  of  action  and  modes  of  procedure  have  commended  them- 
selves, by  experience,  as  being  best  for  the  effecting  of  these  pur- 
poses, and  on  reflection  are  ^und  to  be  conformabk,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  order.  We  have  on  several  occasions 
expounded  the  processes  found  most  beneficial  and  satisfactory  on 
the  intellectual  side — as,  for  instance,  in  our  papers  on  "  The  Laws 
of  Debate,"  vol.  i.,  p.  358  (1860) ;  "  The  Logic  of  Controversy," 
vol.  xi.,  p.  97 ;  "  The  Bhetorio  of  Controversy,"  vol.  xi.,  p.  193 
(1858),  «fcc.*    We  now  intend  to  explain  so  much  of  the  modus 

*  See  also  "  The  TooBg  DeUter,"  cbaptm  v.— viL 
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operandi  of  public  meetings  as  suggests  itself  to  ns,  as  likely  to 
be  useful  in  guiding  and  informing  our  readers  in  the  art  of  esrrpng 
on  those  assemblies  of  the  people  in  which  they  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  part,  and  which  it  is  often  their  duty  to  attend--*a  topic 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  brief 
and  comprehensible  handy  exposition,  yet  one  which  seems  to  be 
not  -only  likely  to  be  useful  but  greatly  requisite. 

What  is  a  public  meeting  ?  A  tmblic  meeting  consists,  in  general, 
of  a  body  of  persons  interested  in  the  agitation  of  a  question, 
anxious  to  secure  its  due  discussion,  or  to  gain  an  expressioiL  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  their  own  view  of  some  given  matter.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  the  promoters  or  originators  of  the  meeting. 
They  usually  form  the  centre  of  emanation  and  of  initiation,  l^ey 
undertake  all  the  preliminary  negotiations  regarding  the  meeting, 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  expense  and  of  conducting,  issue  or  see 
to  the  issuing  of  proper  announcements,  and  are  prepared  to  take 

?art  in  one  rorm  or  another  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  proceedings, 
'o  those  parties  it  customarily  fallt  to  determine  upon  the  outline 
of  the  business  to  be  overtaken,  to  settle  the  form  the  meeting  •hall 
assume,  and  to  arrange  for  the  adaptation  of  these  forms,  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  to  be  worked  to  the  usages  of  the  given 
locality.  They^  in  most  cases,  possess  some  idea  of  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  in  the  district,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  propoeed 
advocacy— whatever  it  is — ^may  be  most  effectively  harmonized  with 
the  ordinary  habits  of  thought  or  life-  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place; 
and  of  the  men  by  whose  countenance  and  support  the  greatest 
Amount  of  influence  in  its  behalf  may  be  exerted.  They  are  men 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  identify  themselvea  publidy  with  the  move* 
ment,  and  who,  from  position  or  other  circumstances,  have  weight 
with  the  parties  likely  to  attend.  The  initiators,  or  "  getters  up,*' 
of  a  public  meeting,  while  they  ought  neither  to  thrust  themadres 
nor  their  opinions  upon  the  public,  ought  to  show  how  their 
sympathy  lies  with  regard  to  the  subieet  to  be  brought  under  con- 
sideration ;  hence  they  and  their  friends  usually  occupy  theplatfimD, 
often  suggest  and  nominate  a  chairman,  support  the  several  speakers, 
and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  chairman,  should  a  neeeatity  for 
enforcing  order  ensue.  It  lies  with  them,  however,  and  it  is  oflen 
advisable,  to  confer  with  others  of  an  opposite  opinion,  to  offer  them 
a  share  of  the  platform,  and  to  consult  or  even  arrange  with  them 
regarding  the  nomination  of  an  acceptable  chairman.  Thay  have* 
however,  no  right  to  intrude  a  chairman  without  the  oonaent,  W 
vote,  of  the  meeting,  or  their  assent  b^  silence  or  otherwise,  unle» 
due  intimation  has  been  made  of  the  intent  to  exercise  that  right, 
when,  of  course,  every  person  who  attends  is  bound  by^  that  pceeon- 
dition  and  announced  arrangement.  By  courtesy,  the  initiators  of 
a  public  meeting  are  allowed  to  indicate  the  course  of  buaiiiesa,  to 
lay  a  plan  for  the  conducting  of  it  before  the  meeting  throaj^h  the 
chairman,  to  put  forward  the  speakers  of  their  own  choice — ^tiiough 
not  to  the  ex^nsion  of  others, — and  to  table  the  retoiutions,  if  any. 
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which  they  iatead  to  <^er  for  the  adoption  of  that  meeting  after 
due  consideration. 

Besides  this  party,  however,  there  is  another,  y'lz.,  that  one  from 
which  the  species  of  meeting  of  which  we  write  derives  its  name,  u  e., 
the  Pablic.  The  public  consists  of  all  parties  to  whom  the  terms  of 
intimation — aceoraing  to  which  the  meeting  takes  place — apply. 
£very  meeting  is  called,  as  we  have  said,  by  some  parties  who  talce 
the  initiative ;  these  persona  having  settled  upon  their  purpose  and 
method  of  procedure,  and  having  issued  invitations  to  tne  public  in 
certain  specific  terms,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  public  shall 
respect  these  terms>  as  the  presence  of  each  person  in  that  assembly 
is  permissible  only  upon  the  supposition  that  he  agrees  to  these 
terms,  and  so  long  only  as  he  adneres  to  them.  The  concourse  is 
regarded  as  having  come  together  for  the  expressed  and  ostensible 
purpose  specified  m  the  advertisement,  and  has  no  right  to  divert  or 
to  strive  to  divert  it  from  that  expressed  purpose.  But  any  course 
of  conduct  compatible  with  the  terms  of  invitation  may  be  adopted 
and  carried  out,  whether  that  accord  with  the  original  intents  and 
plans,  wishes  and  programme  of  the  promoters  or  not.  To  attempt 
to  wrest  the  meeting  n'om  its*  main  design  is  unjustifiable,  because 
it  violates  the  eonditioh  of  the  assembly ;  but  within  the  limits  of 
and  consistent  with  that  stipulated  and  concurrent  prerequisite,  the 
pablic  has  the  right  of  doing  whatsoever  seems  fair  at  the  time  and 
in  the  cironmstance ;  except  to  break  the  common  laws  of  the  land. 

These  preliminaries  being  held  in  mind,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
define  more  closely  and  accurately,  and  say  that  a  pubUc  meeting 
is  an  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants,  ^.,  of  any  specified  locality, 
for  a  distinct  and  intimated  purpose,  voluntajrily  c<mgregated  m 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  mvitation  (in  a  manner  permitted  by 
law  or  custom),  under  a  president  of  their  own  free  choice  (by 
assent  or  consent),  for  the  consideration,  by  listening  to  addresses  or 
to  a  discussion,  &c.,  upon  the  announced  tonic,  and  vnth  regard  to  the 
pxopoeed  end  in  a  manner  consistent  with  common  law,  fair  play, 
and  geneial  courtesy. 

In  every  public  meeting  there  are  different  parties,  each  of  whom 
possesses  certain  rights,  to  which  certain  duties  correspond.  These 
may  be  conveniently  classified  as  follows,  viz. : — 1,  The  promoters ; 
2,  the  chairman ;  3,  the  speakers ;  4,  the  hearers  and  voters. 

An  exposition  of  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  these  parties 
respectively  may  profitably  occupy  our  attention  for  a  brief  space  ; 
after  which  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  method  and 
laws  whidi  ought  to  regulate  and  govern  the  conduct  of  business, 
and  the  courtesies  which  d^nand  attention  in  the  canying  on  of  the 
affairs  which  arise  in  the  ooune  of  a  pubhc  meeting;  for,  due 
regard  being  had  to  these,  the  happiness  of  all  will  be  provided  for 
as  far  as  may  be,  and  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  any  meeting 
will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Of  coarse,  the  supreme  law  of  human  life,  in  so  far  as  refers  to 
corporate  or  publio  action,  is  justice  to  aU,  i.  «.,  not  only  yielding 
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to  every  man  his  ri^lits,  bufc  maintaining  them  for  him  in  all  equity, 
considerateness,  and  honour ;  and  the  supreme  requirement  of  pnbUc 
life  is  order,  i.  e.,  the  harmonious  co-partnersmp  of  each  part  in 
a  whole,  for  the  greatest  good  of  each  individual  m  himself,  and  of 
all  as  a  constituted  unity.  To  secure  justice  and  order,  rights  must 
be  known,  exercised,  allowed,  and  mamtained,  and  duties  must  be 
honestly  and  intelligently  performed.  Rights  and  duties  are 
reciprocal.  Those  who  neglect  their  duties  cannot  justly  insist 
upon  having  their  rights;  and  those  who  do  not  exercise  and 
maintain  their  rights  are  little  Ukelv  to  be  exceedingly  regardful  of 
their  duties.  "  Man,"  says  Dr.  Wheweli,  ".acts  as  man  when  he 
acts  under  the  influence  of  reason,  and  reason  directs  us  to  rules. 
Bules  of  action  are  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  action  of  man  as 
man.  We  cannot  conceive  man  as  man  without  conceiving  him  as 
subject  to  rules,  and  making  part  of  an  order  in  which  rules  prevaiL" 
Hules  are  the  reasonable  determinations  of  men  regarding  toe  right, 
the  fitting,  the  just.  Bules  are  a  safeguard  alike  to  indiriduals  and 
to  society.  To  determine  the  rules,  then,  by  which  the  rights  of 
men  in  public  meetings  assembled  may  be  most  accurately  brought 
into  consistencv  and  harmony  with  the  laws  of  justice  and  the 
requirements  of  order,  must  be  beneficial,  especially  in  a  country 
such  as  ours  is,  where  both  law  and  custom  sanction  the  congrega- 
tion of  large  masses  of  the  body  politic  to  consider  questions  of 
general  interest  or  of  local  importance.  We  intond,  therefore,  to 
endeavour  to  show  our  readers  not  only  the  ordinary  roles  by  which 
implicitly  or  explicitly  by  custom,  consent,  or  general  agreement 
public  meetings  are  in  general  governed,  but  idso  to  indicato  on 
what  principles  of  justice  they  are  founded,  or  what  condition  of 
order  they  tend  to  promote.  In  a  great  measure  these  have  been 
hitherto  unwritten  rather  than  statute  laws,  i.  e.,  the  results  of  im- 
memorial and  general  usage  rather  than  predetermined  and 
ordained  enactments.  These  laws  we  aim  at  digesting  and  making 
available  for  general  guidance  and  information,  and  occasional] j[  we 
mav  be  foimd  explaining  or  interpreting  these  laws  or  rules  of  action. 
The  legal  right  of  public  meetmg  depends  upon  the  general  and 
f  undamentel  principle,  that  Society  exists  for  the  protection  of  the 
several  individuals  composing  it,  and  Gk>vemment  for  the  main- 
tenance of  society.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  English  lav 
guarantees  civil  liberty  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire. 
Civil  liberty  signifies  the  due  and  proper  exercise  of  all  the  powen, 
faculties,  and  capacities  of  the  inoividual,  in  so  far  as  their  opa«- 
tions  are  not  injurious  to  or  destructive  of  the  like  liberty  in  ouers, 
i.  e.,  restrained  only  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  the  good  and  safety  of 
society.  This  is  the  primary  riciit  of  an  Englishman.  Bat  to 
secure  and  maintain  it,  some  subordinate  rights  are  regarded,  as 
implied  by  and  in  this  head  and  paramount  of  human  rights, — siieh 
as  the  right  of  self-defence  or  self-preservation ;  from  which  pro- 
ceeds the  right  of  representation,  tne  right  to  duly  administered 
justice,  the  right  of  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  the  State, 
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s.  e,f  the  execntive  of  society, — and  the  right  of  poiitioning  against 
grievances,  that  is,  of  advocating  measures  of  improvements.  Under 
one  or  other  of  these  principles  of  protective  law,  all  cases  of  public 
meeting  may  be  brought,  as  in  some  way  or  other  meant  to  insure 
the  public  against  any  preventable  injury  to,  or  Illegal  diminution 
of,  the  individual  freedom  of  the  lieges.  This  legal  right  can  only 
be  withdrawn  or  denied  when  there  is  good  and  true  cause  for  the 
interference  of  the  executive,  in  order  that  a  violation  of  order  or  a 
breach  of  the  rights  of  others  may  be  prevented ;  or  there  is  good 
ground  for  fearing  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  a  greater  wrong 
would  be  likely  to  arise.  Unless  on  some  sucn  grounds  as  these, 
the  right  of  public  meeting  is  as  indefeasible  as  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  limb,  body,  health,  reputation,  and  duly  acquired 
and  rightly  possessed  private  property.  The  right  of  public  meet- 
ing being  based  on  natural  freedom,  sanctioned  by  natural  law  and 
general  custom,  it  ought  to  be  exercised  in  subordination  to  those 
elements  on  which  its  i>ossibility  and  allowability  depend ;  and  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  so,  we  proceed  to  indicate  the  principles 
and  laws  by  which  public  meetings  should  be  regulated. 

Sow  public  meetings  may  or  should  he  convened,— Tha  promoters 
of  a  public  meeting,  instead  of  merely  leaguing  together  to  convene 
it  as  at  their  own  option  and  impulse,  may  wish  to  impart  a  more 
formal  and  important  character  to  it  by  applying  to  some  recognized 
officialpersonage,  of  whose  function  it  forma  a  part,  to  call  a  meet- 
ing. Tnis  is  usually  done  bv  the  presentation  of  a  requisition 
signed  by  the  projectors,  and  addressed,  in  the  usual  terms  of  formal 
courtesy,  to  that  official,  requesting  him,  in  a  respectful  manner,  to 
4;all  a  meeting,  on  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  of  the  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  question.  In  this  requisition  it  is  usual,  m  clear,  brief 
terms,  to  express  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  to  explain  in 
precise  though  not  finically  exact  words  the  class  or  classes  of  per- 
sons whom  it  is  thought  desirable  to  bring  together.  If  this  official 
see  fit  to  grant  the  request  thus  forward^  to  him,  and  to  agree  to 
the  convening  of  such  an  assembly,  it  is  his  duty  to  call  the  meet- 
ing in  the  precise  terms  employed,  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
and  the  class  of  persons  to  be  summoned,  oy  the  reouisitionists ; 
for  if  he  were  to  do  otherwise,  he  would  in  reality  call  a  different 
meeting  from  that  projected  and  required.  If  he  see  fit  to  decline, 
he  may  either  do  so  in  the  ordinary  official,  formal,  and  courteous 
manner,  or  he  may  condescend  to  a  statement  of  reasons.  If  the 
reasons  appear  to  tne  promoters  valid,  they  will  accept  his  terms ;  if 
not,  they  will  proceed  on  their  own  responsibility,  or,  deferring  to 
his  judgment  or  authority,  abandon  their  design.  A  formal  decli- 
nature admits  of  no  question,  but  is  not  generally  regarded  as  pro- 
liibitory .  The  requisitionists  are,  therefore,  free  to  proceed  on  tneir 
own  liability  to  call  and  to  conduct  such  a  meeting  as  they  wish. 
If  there  were  any  illegality  in  the  object  proposed,  or  m  the  intended 
manner  of  carrymg  out,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  official  to  inti- 
mate the  same  to  the  projectors  as  at  once  a  guide  and  a  warning. 
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Failing  that,  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  aunme  the  lawfnlnesB  of 
aaBembling.    Intimations  of  meetings  may  assume  any  outward  form, 
hut  they  must  each  contain  a  distinct  statement  of  the  place  where, 
time  when,  the  purpose  for  which,  &c.,  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  with 
a  dear  and  accurate  indication  of  the  persons  who  are  expected  and 
inyited.    It  would  be  unfair  to  do  otherwise ;  for  the  parties  inter- 
ested would  not  know  that  they  should  attend,  and  those  who  wen 
not  wished  might  attend.    Hence  it  is  of  importance,  both,  as  an 
act  of  justice  and  an  adjunct  to  order,  that  the  announcements  by 
which  a  meeting  is  called  should  enunciate  distinctly  the  persons 
to  whom  appeal  is  to  be  made,  t.  0.,  if  all  or  only  a  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  place  are  free  to  come ;  and  if  only  a  part,  what 
part, — a  sect,  a  profession,  a  class,  a  political  party,  or  any  other 
specific  division  of  the  people. 

The  promoters  of  a  public  meeting-^iheir  rights  and  duHeg.^^lht 

Sromoters  of  a  public  meeting  have  a  rufht  to  determine  its  object, 
efine  its  aim,  arrange  a  programme  of  its  procedure,  suggest  or 
nominate  a  chairmaD,  put  forward  speakers  to  expound  their  yiewB» 
secure  a  place  for  the  meeting,  issue  invitations  or  intimationBy  and 
undertake  the  pecuniary  responsibilities  falling  due  in  respect  to 
such  arrangements  and  their  results.    It  is  their  duitf,  in  making 
their  announcements,  to  be  distinct  and  explicit  in  their  statement 
of  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  parties  who  are  invited  to 
it ;  in  arranging  their  programme,  to  allow  free  scope  for  the  full 
and  fair  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  proper  coUectioa 
and  registration  of  the  honest  voice  of  the  persons  present, — witJiout 
packing  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  sunmions ;   in  the 
actual  conducting  of  it  to  arrange  for  and  permit  the  free  and 
honest  hearing,  on  the  stipulated  terms,  of  those  who  differ  from 
as  well  as  of  those  who  agree  with  themselves ;  and  to  choose  for 
election  a  just  and  impartial  man  as  president,  one  not  basely 
pledged  to  partisanship,  and  one  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  pubHc, 
or  such  section  of  it  as  may  attend ;  and  generally,  however  much 
they  may  be  interested  in  the  gainine  of  their  point,  to  submit  to  and 
adhere  to  any  resolution  upon  the  subject, — ^{>rainly  indicative  of.the 
voice  of  the  meeting, — if  given  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
calling  of  the  meeting,  and  the  ostensible  statement  of  its  purpose. 
In  defining  the  object  of  consideration,  the  promoters  of  a  meet* 
ing  have  the  right  of  indicating  their  mind  on  the  subject,  bat  they 
have  no  right  to  present  an  issue  to  the  public  which  afibrds  no 
scope  for  thought  or  debate,  but  demands  acceptance  and  consent 
only.    It  is  open  to  them,  however,  to  invite  the  presence  of  tiioie 
only  who  favour  a  special  view ;  but  in  so  far  as  this  limits  the 
attendance,  it  ceases  to  be  a  public  and  becomes  a  private  meeting. 
Again,  they  possess  the  right  of  inviting  whomsoever  they  ehoose, 
but  they  have  no  ri^ht  to  pack  the  meeting  with  persons  favourable 
to  their  views ;  for  m  so  far  as  that  is  done,  it  ceases  to  be  what  it 
is  represented  to  be, — a  public  meeting ;  neither  has  an  opposing 
party  a  right  to  pack  their  meeting  wiux  persons  inimical  to  their 
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design.    The  duty  of  each  is  to  give  and  to  get  fair  play,  and  hence 
all  mnst  act  honestly. 

In  arranging  the  conditions  of  a  public  meetmg,  the  promoters 
htLve  a  right  to  proride  for  the  full  and  thorough  exposition  of  their 
riews ;  mt  they  have  no  right  to  ask  the  public  to  pronounce 
definitiyely  in  favour  of  their  Tiews  on  any  such  ex  parte  or  one- 
sided statement.  It  is  their  duty  to  airange  for  the  expression  of 
counter-views,  if  any,  and  to  supply  facilities  for  their  bein^  heard. 
The  neglect  of  such  proyisions  militates  against  it  as  a  public  meet- 
ing ana  degrades  it  to  a  meve  partisan  assembly. 

Though  the  right  of  suggesting  or  nominating  a  chairman  resides 
in  the  promoters,  in  the  nrst  instance,  they  have  no  right  to  force 
the  chairman  of  their  choice  upon  the  meeting, — ^unless  a  previous 
announcement  to  the  effect,  that  a  certain  person  shall  preside,  shall 
have  been  made,  when  it  becomes  one  of  the  preconditions  to  which 
attendance  at  the  meeting  binds  each, — but  it  is  their  duty,  unless 
in  tiie  aforesaid  case,  to  anord  the  public  convened  an  opportunity 
to  decide  upon  the  person  to  whose  presidency  they  sball  resi^ 
themselves  m  the  consideration  of  the  given  subject.  It  is  their 
duty  further  to  sustain  the  authority  of  ^e  person  so  chosen,  to 
supply  him  with  all  requisite  information  regarding  the  purport, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  announcement  or  the 
meeting,  as  weU  as  with  a  note  of  the  intended  programme,  as 
regards  resolutions,  speakers,  &c. 

The  method  cfprrmosing  and  eleetina  a  ohatrmmt, — ^The  promoters 
of  the  meeting,  under  a  common  understanding,  having  proceeded 
to  and  taken  their  places  on  the  platform,  or  other  locality  regarded 
as  the  position  in  chief  in  the  hall  or  room,  one  of  their  number, 
previously  selected,  should  proceed  to  nominate  and  propose  that  a 
certain  person  *'  do  take  the  chair."  After  waiting  a  moment  to 
allow  of  support  for  the  motion  to  come  from  the  body  of  the  meet- 
ing— ^if  no  one  seems  indined  to  meddle  in  the  matter — another 
promoter  ought  to  rise  and  *'  second  the  motion."  There  should  be 
no  sneakmg  by  either  part^r— for  as  yet  there  is  no  meeting  comU^ 
tuiea.  After  the  first  motion  has  been  seconded  (or  if  it  is  not 
seconded),  the  proposal  of  another  person  reverts  to  the  meeting, 
and  any  one  may  propose  the  name  of  an  individual  whom  he  re- 
gards as  equally  or  better  qualified  to  occupy  the  chair,  and  likely 
to  be  more  acceptable  to  tne  meeting.  Similar  amendments  may 
be  proposed  ana,  if  seconded,  continued,  till  the  acclamations  of 
the  meeting  decide  that  the  right  person  has  been  named  for 
acceptance.  On  that  becoming  unmistakably  evident,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mover  and  seconder  to  accompany  tiie  elected  chairman  tc>> 
his  seat,  and  then  either  occupy  the  places  on  his  right  and  left  hand 
respectively,  or  retire  to  their  former  places.  They  have  become 
not  only  responsible  to  the  public  for  his  suitableness,  but  have  made 
themselves  justly  responsible  to  him  for  support  and  safety  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty  during  the  tenure  of  his  temporary  office ;  and 
they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  abide  by  and  perform  their  sponsorship* 
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Tfie  righU  and  duties  qf  the  chairman, — The  chaimian  is  the 
delegate  of  the  meeting.  To  him  the  individuals  composing  it 
assign  the  duty  and  impart  the  right  of  goTeming  them.  To  him 
is  entrusted  the  sole  authoritative  voice  in  the  assembly,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  dignity  and  official  power  each  individual  in  the 
meetiiig  is  held  as  if  £stinctly  pledged.  That  the  true  purposes  of 
public  meetings  may  be  effected,  we  chairman  has  certain  rights 
conferred  upon  him  by  convention  or  common  usage,  and  he  is  abo 
considered  to  be  in  honour  bound  to  the  performance  of  certain 
duties.  He  has  a  right  to  attention,  obedience,  courtesy,  and  an 
admission  of  his  fitness  and  daim  to  the  precedence  granted,  on  the 
occasion,  to  him.  He  is  entitled  to  respectful  address,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  meeting,  and  to  the  immediate  submission  of  any 
person  in  the  meeting  to  any  fair  decision  he  may  make,  or  else  to 
firm,  but  judicious  and  polite  protest  and  opposition — ^never  canied. 
however,  beyond  the  evident  feeling  of  the  meeting.  He  has  a 
claim  on  the  indulgence  of  the  public  also,  as  far  as  that  indulgenee 
is  not  detrimental^  to  the  interests  involved  in  the  objects  <»  the 
meeting.  It  is  his  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  attentive,  impar- 
tial, conciliatory,  urbane,  considerate  to  the  speakers,  sympathetie 
with  the  public,  careful  of  the  course  and  progress  of  the  buaineas, 
and  decided  in  his  demand  for  order,  ana  in  the  maintenance  of 
good  faith  and  justice.  He  must  divest  himself  of  prepossessioos. 
oppose  any  attempt  to  manage  the  meeting  by  chicanery,  keep  tha 
speakers  to  the  point,  put  motions  and  amendments  in  proper  foro 
and  order,  watch  the  state  of  votes  carefully,  restrain  any  distur- 
bance, and  strictly  insist  on  peace  and  propriety. 

That  these  objects  maybe  most  effectively  realized,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  chairman  have  a  conspicuous  position  awarded  to  him. 
aomewhat  separated  from  all  the  parties  to  or  at  the  meetinij ;  tbst 
he  hold  no  private  converse  witn  any  person  whatever  dunng  the 
progress  of  business,  and  that  he  note,  in  order,  the  persons  who 
nave  claimed  or  gained  the  right  of  hearing,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary system  prevalent  in  the  place;  and  sternly  insist  on  eaeh 
adhering  to  the  terms  or  customs  of  address  in  vogue.  It  is  a  good 
and  wholesome  usage  that  the  chairman  should  read,  or  cause  to  be 
read,  the  announcement  of  the  meeting,  should  brieflv  indicate 
*'  the  state  of  the  question,"  should  inform  the  meeting  of  the  rievs 
and  aims  of  the  projectors  or  promoters,  and  of  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure which  they  advise — if  they  have  prepared  any,  and,  if  noi  of 
that  which  he  regards  as  best.  Counsels  and  cautions  as  to  the 
claims  he  will  make  upon  the  meeting,  as  to  what  they  may  expect 
from  him,  and  as  to  what  he  will  require  from  the  speakers,  are 
thereafter  usually  made :  whereupon— -miless  occasion  anse  for  official 
interference  or  explanation  on  points  of  order,  precedence,  &e.— it 
is  understood  that  the  chairman  shall  take  no  farther  active  part  in  the 
conducting;- of  the  business,  except  to  put  motions  or  amendmente; 
And  especially  that  he  shall  eschew  advocacy  of  any  sort  in  lefereaf^ 
to  the  subject  or  subjects  of  consideration  at  tiie  meeting. 
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Erery  snbstantiYe  advocacy,  every  exercise  of  conanltaiion,  every 
public  meeting  got  up  for  the  reflective  examination,  discussion,  or 
deliberate  investigation  of  any  topic,  should  result  in  an  expression 
of  opinion  which  the  promoters  or  the  meeting  regard  themselves  as 
justified,  upon  thepremises  advanced,  in  placing  before  the  public  for 
their  acceptance  and  aggregate  approval.    This  is  called  a  motion. 

If  this  motion  seem,  to  any  person  in  the  meeting,  to  express  an 
opinion  to  which  he  cannot  consent,  he  is  entitled  to  place  before 
the  assembly  an  opinion  which  he  thinks  will  better  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting,  and  accord  with  the  mind  of  the  people 
convened.    This  is  called  an  amendment. 

Amendments  may  be  as  numerous  as  the  views  capable  of  being 
taken  of  the  question,  though  they  are  seldom  made  so.  The  duty 
of  the  chairman  is  to  see  uiat  each  speaker  keeps  to  the  business 
before  the  house,  tables  a  proper  and  pertinent  motion  or  amend- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be,  ana  that  each  has  been  duly  and  fairly- 
seconded  (and  supported,  if  allowance  is  given  for  that).  •  He  is 
afterwards  bound  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  very  words  of 
each  motion  and  amendment  eeriatim,  announcing  at  the  silme  time 
the  movers  and  seconders  of  each,  and  then  beginning  with  the  last 
amendment,  and  going  back  to  the  motion,  to  put  each  severally, 
distinctl  V,  and  specially  before  the  meeting — re-reading  each  as  put—- 
asking  tne  meeting  in  regard  to  each,  as  he  ^oes  along,  to  show,  and, 
if  ne^  be,  register,  their  votes  for  or  agamst  each  separate  thesis 
placed  before  it. 

On  the  disposal  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  motions  and  amend- 
ments before  it,  or  on  the  carrying  of  a  motion  for  adjournment,  or 
for  "  the  previous  question,"*  the  chairman  ought  at  once  to  declare 
the  meeting  dissolved,  and  to  leave  the  chair.  If  a  motion  of  thanks 
to  him  be  proposed,  he  may  return  to  it,  and  there  reply  to  the  com- 
pliments passed  on  his  conauct,  but  no  farther  business  should  there- 
after be  entertained  or  allowed. 

The  chairman,  as  the  chosen  executive  official  in  the  meetiDg, 
alone  possesses  the  power  or  the  right  to  enforce  order.  He  should 
strictly  insist  on  that,  and  resist  the  intrusion  of  any  one  on  his 
rights.  This  right  he  may  carry  to  the  length  of  expulsion.  Should 
the  meeting  persistently  refuse  or  fail  to  "  support  the  chair ;"  or 
should  he  feel  that  he  nolds  and  ib  bound  to  opinions  opposed  to 
those  insisted  on  by  the  meeting— it  is  the  chairman's  duty,  after 
explanation,  to  retire. 

*  The  order  of  tbioge  as  they  are  is,  of  course,  understood  to  be  affirmed,  by 
its  very  existenoe,  to  be  right—**  Whatever  is,  is  right  ** — prior  to  and  pending 
any  discoseion.  If  it  is  Uionght  inexpedient,  impolitic,  unadvlsable,  or  absurd 
to  consider  any  motion  or  amendment  brought  forward,  or  if  it  is  deurable  to 
close  a  discussion  without  any  dearlj  determinate  decision  upon  the  matter,  it 
is  usual  **  to  move  the  previous  question,"  which  is  equivalent  to  avoiding  or 
relinquishing  the  debate  of  the  subject  before  the  meeting.  The  ad{]oumment  of 
a  meeting  is  equal  to  a  motloD  to  delay  consideration.  It  may  either  be  moved 
.till  a  fixed  time  and  place,  or  withoat  a  fixed  date  or  place— «ma  die  aut  loco. 
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The  speakers;  their  riff  hit  mnd  iheir  <te^iM.— 'PaUic  neefings 
are,  of  course,  called  for  the  despatch  of  business.  They  are  ndtliffr 
primarily  nor  ostensibly  called  for  the  gratification  of  the  egotism 
of  one  individual,  or  many  individuals,  nor  for  the '  mere  plessore 
of  the  parties  attending  at  the  time.  They  have  a  fixed,  annoanMd 
purpose.  Towards  tlie  effecting  of  that  purpose  (or  the  thwartbg 
of  it,  if  it  is  thought  better  to  &wart  it)  all  the  proceedings  shoold 
tend.  To  listen  to  eloquence,  merely  because  it  is  eloquence,  is  be- 
side  ihe  purpose.  It  is  not,  tiierefore,  right  in  any  sp€«ker--*iiziks5 
that  be  oistmctly  agreed  on^-to  monopolize  the  whole  time  of  the 
meeting,  or  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  lead  of  a  meeting,  or  to  eke 
out  the  stunted  measure  of  his  thoughts  hj  irrelevanoies,  or  to 
speak  in  time  or  purport  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case,— in 
short,  it  is  not  right  merely  to  maike  speeches. 

Every  person  in  a  public  meeting  has  the  right  of  speech  upon 
the  object  of  the  meetmg  implied  in  his  invitation  to  it,  though  fer 
may  choose,  or  be  ready,  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  £ach  is,  there- 
fore, only  one  of  many  possiUe  speakers  having  equal  rights  with 
himself.  It  is  his  duty  to  address  himself  strictly  to  the  topie  <hi 
hand — to  arvue  upon  it,  or  to  persuade  or  dissuade  regarding  it 

Each  BpG&er  has  a  right  to  courtesy,  encouragement,  and  atteo- 
tion,  in  BO  far  as  he  attends  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  m. 
despatch  of  business,  truth,  order,  and  justice.  Each  apeaker  ia 
entitled  to  be  heard  in  turn,  as  his  claim  has  been  advanoed'-«Bb* 
ject  onlv  to  the  veto  of  the  meeting,  of  whose  voice  the  ohainiiBn  is 
the  authorized  exponent.  If  they  express  dislike  of  him,  or  prefer- 
ence for  another,  he  must  yield,  although  he  may  protest. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  speaker  to  be  considerate  of  the  pnUie's 
time,  patience,  and  comfort ;  to  attend  exclusively  to  the  businees 
of  the  assembly ;  to  be  attentive  to  the  chairman,  courteous  to  the 
audience,  and  to  abstain  from  offering  personahties  towards  oppo- 
nents ;  to  submit  to  the  order  of  business^  and  to  yield,  at  oace,  to 
the  expressed  will  of  the  meeting. 

A  speaker  is  only  entitled  to  luldiess  the  meeting  onoe— untOall 
other  mtending  speakers  are  heard — except  upon  a  point  of  order. 
in  explanation  or,  after  all  others,  in  reply.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  nas  he  permission  to  import  new  matter  into  his  advocacy,  to 
originate  any  new  taetigue,  or  to  reopen  the  question  upon  any  point 
not  previously  touched.  He  may  explain  a  phrase,  or  r^ly  to  a& 
objection,  but  he  must  enter  upon  no  fresh  train  of  argument,  or 
restatement  of  the  question.  Whatever  he  has  to  say  miut  be 
said,  in  brief,  pertinent,  and  attractive  terms,  on  the  occmtenee 
of  lus  turn  to  address  the  audieiice.  Forethought,  and  not  after- 
thought, therefore,  ought  to  engage  the  speaker's  mind.  The  on- 
pression  he  wishes  to  make  mast  be  made  at  the  first  stroke  of  active 
speech,  for  no  dependence  can  be  put  upon  an  afterpiece. 

The  order  and  laws  qf  bueinees. — ^A  nxed  purpose  is  presupposed 
in  every  meeting.  The  first  du^  is  to  constitute  tne  meetiii^- 
That  is  formally  done  by  the  eleotion  of  a  chairniao.    The  J&eetiag 
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is  Opened  by  liiin.  He  reads  the  annonneemeni,  and  indicateB  the 
pnrpoee  of  the  meeting.  He  introduces  the  several  speakers  as 
their  claims  gire  right.  Every  speech  must  either  relate  to  a  motion 
made  or  to  be  made,  or  to  an  amendment  proposed  or  about  to  be 
proposed.  Every  motion  most  be  in  real  and  verbal  harmony  with 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  (Indeed*  the  desirable  motions,  as  they 
tbinjE,  are  in  general  prepared  beforehand  by  the  promoters  of  the 
meeting,  and  arrangements  made  for  their  advocacy.)  It  munt  also 
be  in  the  form  of  an  affirmation ;  for  people  meet  to  make  affirma- 
tions, not  to  exhaust  all  possible  negatives  on  the  matter  before 
them.  When  this  motion  has  been  written  out,  and  handed  to 
the  chairman,  signed  by  the  mover,  and  has  been  properly  seconded 
and  endorsed  by  the  person  who  does  so,  the  chairman  ought  to 
read,  or  get  read,  the  original  motion,  and  before  putting  it  to  the 
vote,  pause  to  allow  of  the  appearance  of  any  dissentient  who  may 
be  desirous  of  moving  an  amendment,  which  also  must  be  couohed 
in  the  affirmative  form.  If  any  amendment  or  amendments  be 
offered  and  seconded,  it  or  they  are  to  be  handed  to  the  chairman,  in 
writing,  signed  and  endorsed  as  was  the  original  motion,  and  eaeh 
should  be  read  to  the  meeting  as  it  was  written  and  handed  up. 

In  taking  the  vote?,  the  proper  order  of  business  is  to  commence 
with  the  amendment  last  miade,  and  having  had  it  properly  read  in 
the  hearing  of  the  assembly,  to  take  the  votes  distinctly,  in  definite 
"ayes"  and  "noes"  respectively,  on  it;— then  to  pass  on  to  the  pre* 
viously  made  ones,  in  reverse  order,  till  the  original  motion  is  reached, 
— takmg  the  votes  regarding  each  in  the  same  way.  The  most 
convenient  way  of  taking  the  votes  is  by  a  show  of  minds.  When 
the  majority  is  palpable  to  any  eye,  the  hands  are  never  connted. 
When  the  appearance  indicates  a  near  parity,  the  chairman  should 
either  count  them  himself,  as  visibly  and  audibly  as  possible,  or, 
with  the  approval  of  the  meeting,  appoint  tellms.  The  most  expe* 
dient  way  of  appointing  tellers  is,  m  general,  to  nominate  to  that 
duty  the  mover  of  the  amendment  for  the  "  ayes,"  and  of  the  pre- 
vious amendment  or  the  original  motion  for  the  "  noes."  Some- 
times the  i^espective  seconders  are  put  on  as  checks  to  their 
principals,  the  seconder  of  the  motion  checking  off  the  "ayes"  for 
the  amendment,  and  vice  ver^A.  The  votes  may  also  be  taken  by 
the  audience  crossing  the  room  to  separate  sides  for  "  aye "  and 
*"  no  "  respectively,  or  by  audible  reply  on  the  calling  of  a  roU,-^ 
indeed  in  an^  way  that  affords  a  true  and  8atiafaot<Mry  guage  and 
test  of  the  opmion  of  those  present. 

As  soon  as  one  motion  and  its  incidental  amendments,  if  any, 
have  been  regularly  and  thonyughl^  disposed  of,  another  should  be 
prooeeded  with  if  requisite  or  advisable.  No  subsequent  motion 
or  amendment  ought  to  be  put  by  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  whioh 
contradicts  or  implies  a  contradiction  nominally  or  really  of  the 
motion  or  amendment  previously  adopted^  for  that  would  be  tante* 
mount  to  the  stultifying  of  the  whole  proceedings, — would  be,  in 
fact,  to  atk  the.  meeting  formally  to  record  its  disagreement  with 
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that  to  which  it  had  already  agreed.    The  same  procedupe  ia  to  be 
adopted  with  each  motion  and  its  amendments,  as  was  advised  for 
the  first.     Immediately  upon  the  pronouncing  of  the  dismissal 
of  the  meeting,  some  person — usually  agreed  upon  beforehand— 
ought  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  "  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  chair."    It  is  not  essential  that  this  vote  should  be 
concurred  in  by  the  meeting,  which  has  a  perfect  right  to  record 
its  disapprobation  or  censure  of  the  chairman  by  withholding  the 
Yote  asKcd.    Silence  will  tell  with  emphasis  that  the  meeting  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  share  in  the  proceeoings.    If  approved  of,  the 
chairman  is  entitled  to  return  thanks  in  the  briefest  possible  terms. 
Tke  rights  and  duties  of  the  public, — The  public  have  a  right  to 
timely,  explicit,  straightforward,  and  sufficiently  widely-circulated 
information  regarding  any  intended  meeting — to  fair  and  impartial 
admission,  on  the  terms  and  at  the  time  specified,  to  the  meeting 
till  the  place  is  fully  occupied,  and  packing  a  meeting  is  in  no  case 
justifiable ;  for  then  it  is  holding  a  meeting  under  false  pretences. 
If  any  specific  set  is  wanted  to  attend,  that  ought  to  be  honeaUy 
announced,  and  not  manceuvringly  managed.    The  public  have  also 
the  right — unless  otherwise  arranged — to  choose  a  chairman;  to 
insist  upon  courtesy  and  fair  play  &om  him  and  to  him ;  to  make 
their  voice  and  will  heard  upon  the  matter  imder  consideration, 
whether  it  is  accordant  with  or  discordant  from  the  views  of  the 
promoters ;  to  give  an  attentive  hearing  to,  and  to  demand  respectful 
address  from,  each  several  speaker  who  keeps  to  the  point*  and 
"  has  anything  to  say  "  tendmg  towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
question.    It  is,  however,  neither  bound  to  listen  to  bores,  egotists, 
dreamers,  or  schemers.    It  is  often  unnecessary  for  it  to  submit  to 
addresses  from  known  partisans — especially  if  there  are   others 
ready  to  be  heard.    They  have  the  right,  too,  of  voting,  and  of 
seeing  that  the  votes  are  honestly  and  correctly  taken.    It  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  attend.    Every  public  meeting  is,  in  reality, 
representative.    It  is  a  gauge  and  test  of  the  interest,  intelligence, 
and  opinion  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  held.    Indifierenee  to  any 
vital  interest  of  the   body  corporate  indicates  degradation  and 
selfishness.     Yet  zealous  partisans,  bv  dexterous  manosuvrinff, 
make  this  very  indifference  act  more  efiectively  in  promoting  their 
own  designs  than  people  imajgine.    Every  public  meeting  is  also  a 
culture.    It  affords  opportunities  for  thougnt  and  action,  with  the 
responsibilities  of  action.    It  is  never  right  in  the  public  to  receive 
passively  the  thoug[hts  of  some  one  else ;  it  is  their  duty  to  exereiM 
their  own.  '  Effective  thinking  cannot  be  done  by  proxy.    Every 
member  of  a  public  meeting  ought  to  regard  himself  as  in  some 
measure  acting  for  the  publi<^  interest,  and,  therefore,  in  the  tmett 
sense  a  represdntative.    As  a  representative,  he  ia  bound  to  be  honest 
and  just.    Public  meetings,  as  means  of  nourishing  public  spirit, 
developing  general  intelligence,  accustoming  men  to  think  as  men 
responsib&  for  their  thoughts,  and  their  results,  deserve  mors 
attention  than  is  usually  given  to  them.    If  at  each,  men  would 
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perform  their  duties,  and  maintain  their  rights,  thej  would  receive 
a  beneficial  mental  discipline,  and  learn  to  eorern  themselves; 
acquire  facility  in  conducting  public  business,  and  prepare  themselves 
for  taking  part  in  other  and  more  important  public  duties  and  offices. 

We  haye,  of  course,  spoken  in  this  paper  of  public  meetings  pro- 
perly so  called ;  i.  e.,  as  hereinbefore  denned.  There  are  many  so- 
called  public  meetings  which  are  entire  misnomers.  Such  meetings 
may  be  open  to  the  public,  but  they  have  not  a  public  object  in 
Tiew,  nor  are  the  public  allowed  to  share  in  the  proceedings. 
Meetings  of  electors  farourable  to  some  special  candidate,  of  parlia- 
mentary or  municipal  Yoters  pledged  to  one  interest,  of  promoters 
of  class-views,  or  of  social  or  civic  propagandists  of  any  sort;  meetings 
of  sections  of  the  religious  world,  ostensibly  open  to  ail,  yet  well 
known  to  be  managed,  manoBuyred,  and  sure  to  be  packed ;  meetings 
of  a  locally  agitating  nature,  open  like  a  net  to  catch  the  unwary, 
and  implicate  them  in  the  schemes  of  the  stirrers  up  of  strifes,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  sort.  We  do  not,  of  course,  here  speak  of 
meetings  of  social,  civic,  religious,  or  local  reformers,  who  clearly 
state  their  object  and  define  their  views,  inviting  the  public  to 
consider  them ;  nor  of  meetings  of  sects,  parties,  institutions,  asso- 
ciations, societies,  unions,  clubs,  &c.,  who  ask  the  public  to  listen  to 
their  schemes  and  themes — for  these,  by  their  express  form,  cease  to 
be  included  in  public  meetings  properly  so  called.  Yet  a  very  large 
proportion  of  tne  rules  laid  down  regarding  assemblies  open  to  the 
whole  bodjr  of  the  people,  to  become  art  ana  part  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  business,  and  to  share  in  its  consideration  and  success,  is 
applicable  also  to  those  smaller  sections  of  the  public  to  whom 
invitations  may  he  given.  In  all,  the  order  and  laws  of  business  are 
alike ;  in  many,  the  forms  for  the  election  of  a  chairman,  and  the 
method  of  performing  his  duties,  are  similar ;  in  some,  the  speakers 
and  the  public  are  allowed  a  somewhat  similar  latitude.  And, 
indeed,  the  more  nearly  they  resemble  in  constitution  and  course  of 
procedure  the  public  meeting,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  common  sense  and  acceptance  of  the  public.  In 
all,  the  prime  requisites  are  justice,  order,  good  faith,  despateh  of 
business,  free  discussion,  and  effective  results. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  hare  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  possible  teaching  regarding  "  public  meetings,  and 
how  to  conduct  them."  The  difficulty,  and  the  newness  of  the 
attempt  herein  made,  may  form  apolo^es  for  those  defects  and  im- 
perfections which  may  be  found  in  this  article.  Such  as  it  is,  this 
paper  has  been  the  result  of  close  observation,  patient  noting  of  facts, 
and  a  desire  to  bring  both  to  the  tost  of  close  reasoning.  Ijie  writer , 
hopes  that  it  may  be  received  with  indulgence  for  his  object,  viz., 
that  the  method  of  procedure  at  public  meetings  may  be,  in  some 
degree,  explained,  enforced,  and  xmified,  and  that  those  who  frequent 
them  may  know  what  ought  to  be  done  at  them,  and  how  it  ought  to 
be  done.  S.  N. 
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^jeligion. 


AEE  THE  PREVALENT  FORIVIS  OP  WORSHIP  IN 

BRITAIN  EFFECTIVE  P 

ATFIBIEATITE  BEPLT. 

"  For  differing  forms  of  worship  let  smIoim  bifi^U  fight;  . 
He  can't  be  ia  the  wnog  whom  heart  ie  la  the  right.** 

We  have,  ia  our  former  paper,  argued  that  the  prevalent  formt 
of  worship  ia  Britain  are  enectiye,  because  each  church  recognizes, 
as  a  chief  element  of  all  public  service  in  the  house  of  God,  prayer 
and  praise;  and  in  proportion  as  this  prayer  and  praise  ia  tmtlifal 
and  sincere,  the  blessing  of  God  has  rested  upon  the  churches, 
evidence  of  which  is  shown  by  their  "  increase  in  numbers  respec- 
tively, and  by  their  active  piety  and  benevolence,  a  condition 
altogether  unparalleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world."  Our  reply 
might  be  closed  here  without  further  remark,  so  far  as  the  argu- 
ments of  our  opponents  are  concerned,  since  no  phase  of  ^nr 
argument  has  been  disproved,  nor  even  assailed  with  any  degree  of 
success.  We,  however,  owe  it  to  our  readers  as  a  duty  to  show  the 
fallacies  and  erratic  flights  of  our  opponents,  and,  still  further,  to 
justify  our  own  opinions,  that  they  may  be  firmly  fixed  as  tnatfas  in 
the  hearts  of  all  earnest  thinking  men  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

It  may  be  said  by  captious  competitors  that  our  theory  maj  be 
fine,  fair-sounding,  and  attractive  to  the  sensationalism-loving  people 
of  the  British  isles,  but  it  is  unsubstantial,  dream-like,  as  unreal  as 
the  patent  ghost,  and  eaually  unprofitable,  to  individual  pietjr  as  to 
public  good.  It  may  oe  so.  JPossibly  we  are  mistaken  in  onr 
views,  fuid  wisdom  may  die  with  them,  while  we  blander  blindly  on 
in  our  ignorance.  However,  facts  are  stubborn  thinzs,  and  we  are 
over  fond  of  facts  from  their  very  stubbornness ;  we  shall  follow  oat 
our  predilection  for  them,  and  produce  one  which,  we  think,  proves, 
more  than  all  we  oould  say,  the  truthfulness  of  our  aiBlrmation.  Oar 
hope  is  that  it  may  be  well  received  by  our  opponents,  and  prove 
as  effective  in  changing  their  present  views  as  it  ia  tmthral  ia 
itself. 

To  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  a  spiritaal  act  or  acts,  such  as  prayer 
and  praise,  we  must  seek  some  fruit,  some  outgrowing  in  the  ufe, 
springing  from  the  inward  germ  in  the  heart,  the  conaeetion  of 
which  must  not  only  be  apparent,  but  must  be  certain,  palpable^  and 
powerful. 


locreaM  of  Popalstion. 

Iccrease  of  Sittings. 

14*3  per  cent. 

6*8  per  cent. 

18-0      „ 
16-8      .. 
14-6      „ 
126      „ 

10-3       „ 
15-0       „ 
22-6       „ 
19-4       „ 
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In  the  "  Beporfc  on  BeligiouB  Worship  "  made  by  Horace  Mann, 
based  on  the  census  of  1851,  in  p.  65,  et  seq.,  referring  to  the  supply 
of  increased  accommodation  for  religious  worship,  he  states  fairly 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  absolute  results  in  his  deductions,  but 
concludes  that  the  sources  of  variation  from  absolute  certainty  may, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  be  considered  to  counterbalance  each  other, 
and  although  mathematical  accuracy  is  not  to  be  attained,  real 
truth  is  obtained.  He  states  the  increase  of  the  population  and  oi 
accommodation  in  Table  5,  p.  66,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
figures: — 

Sate  of  Increase,  between  the  periods,  qf  Population  and  Sittinffs 

respectively, 

Pericds. 
1801  to  ) 
1811       5 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1801  to  1821  the  population 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  accommodation  for  re- 
ligious worship,  and  as  these  are  the  oldest  data  to  which  we  hare 
access,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  such  was  the  state  of  things 
previous  to  1801  also ;  but  from  1821  to  1851,  accommodation  &t 
religious  worship  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  person  of  thoughtfulness  and  religious 
activitv,  that,  during  the  latter  period,  the  active  development  of 
freer  forms  of  public  worship  has  taken  place ;  these  freer  forms 
include  a  large  proportion  of  the  worshippers  in  JBritain,  and,  there- 
fore, they  occupy  a  prominent  position  amidst  the  prevalent  forms 
of  worship.  The  development  nere  referred  to  is  characterized  by 
a  greater  intensity  of  individual  interest  in  the  worship.  Worship 
has  been  individualized ;  the  general,  the  formal  has  given  place  to 
the  individual,  the  personal;  hence  the  mutual  relation  is  dis*^ 
covered  between  the  larger  proportional  increase  of  worshippers 
and  population,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  prevalent  forms  of 
worsnip.  Further  argument,  more  conclusive  evidence,  or  more 
stubborn  facts  cannot  be  needed  to  establish  our  affirmation. 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  of 
our  opponents.  M.  H.  opens  with  the  false  assumption  that  wor- 
ship includes  devotion  and  instruction,— how  it  is  possible  to  include 
instruction  in  worship,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  Worship  is  the 
act  of  the  soul  informed  of  its  wants,  seeking  supplies  in  faith  from 
its  God, — the  act  of  a  soul  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  and 
number  of  God's  good  gifts  of  mercy  and  love,  pouring  oat  itself  in 
humble  yet  joyous  gratitude  before  the  throne  of  His  glory, — the 
act  of  a  soul  trusting  in  God  for  pardon  and  salvation  through 
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JesoB ;  all  tluB  is  devotion ;  eaeli  aot  is  a  eommnnioii  of  the  sor.  ^ 
with  Deity :  inBtmction,  oa  the  ooutrarj,  is  the  oommaiiicatkm  of 
knowledge  by  the  learned  to  the  ignorant*  by  man  to  hia  feUow-man. 
Therefore  devotion*  not  inatroetion,  is  worship, — not  boUi»  but  de- 
votion only.  The  question  before  us  is  not  that  diaenased  by  M.  H. : 
our  question  is,  *'Are  prevalent  forms  of  worship  effective  F" 
M.  H.  has  debated  the  question.  Are  the  religious  exeardaea  and 
duties  performed  in  places  of  worship  effective  P  Ko  doubt  this 
is  an  interesting  subject  for  debate,'  but  altogether  different  from 
our  present  one :  ours  is  not  a  question  of  liturgy  or  no  litiffgy,— 
form  in  print  or  form  in  word  only, — ^the  silent  prayer  and  pnise 
of  all,  or  the  united  prayer  and  jHnise  of  aU,  or  the  union  ortliese 
two  modes  in  the  free  churches,  where  one  leads  with  living  voice 
the  silent  devotions  of  the  assembled  worshippers.  No ;  these 
formsr  and  which  is  the  more  to  be  preferred,  are  not  now  under  dis- 
cussion ;  but,  Are  the  prevalent  forma  effective  in  procuring  Divine 
blessings  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  worshippers  ?  We  say 
they  are :  M.  H.  joins  issue,  and  says  they  are  not,  and  bases  his 
'*  opinion  in  general  on  the  demand  in  conforming  churches  for  a 
revision  of  the  liturgy,  for  curtailing  the  long  service,  for  liberty  to 
omit  certain  portions  of  it,  and  to  substitute  spontsneous  effusions, 
and  in  the  growing  desire  in  nonconforming  churches  lor  a  modified 
and  revised  combination  of  liturgical  and  cxUmport  prayer."  TVe 
might*  in  like  manner,  follow  M.  H.  throughout  his  pap«rs»  and 
point  out  equal  inconsistencies  and  fallaoies.  We,  however,  pass 
them  by,  simply  remarking  that  whatever  he  has  said  appropriale  to 
this  question  favours  the  afBrmative,  and  eondemnshisownipoaitigQ 
on  the  negative ;  and  whatever  is  not  appropriate  to  the  anbjeet  is, 
in  proportion  to  its  inappropriateness,  calculated  to  mialead  and 
mystify  rather  than  instruct. 

W.  A.  P.  errs  in  supposing  that  every  worshipper  in.  a  giwo 
assembly  must  necessarily  be  mncere  in  his  worship*  to  render  t^ 
form  employed  by  that  assembly  effective  in  the  sense  it  poasesses 
in  this  aebate ;  if  such  w&te  necessary  to  obtain  the  bleadbtg  of 
God  upon  the  service  rendered  to  Him,  when  would  worah^ppiBg 
man  be  blessed  with  answers  to  his  prayers,  or  find  oomfixrt  m  the 
repeating  of  His  praises  P  We  cordially  endorse  all  that  W.  A.  P. 
advances  with  respect  to  the  want  of  sincerity  in  many  worahippen ; 
but  shall  this  prevent  the  blessing  resting  on  the  few  who  are 
sincere  P  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  have  been  saved  if  odk  a 
few  could  have  been  found  faithful  worshippers  of  their  God.  How 
know  we  that  the  faithful  few*  who  worship  m  sincerity  and  in  tmth, 
are  not  the  preservers  of  the  community  in  which  they  live  firam  s 
worse  fate  tnan  they  of  olden  time  P  The  faithful  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth*  they  lose  not  their  savour  wherewith  they  are  salted. 
We  have  not  to  debate  the  degree  of  effectiveness,  but  our  affizma* 
tive  is  proved,  if  we  show  that  the  prevalent  forma  of  worahqi  are 
effective  at  all,  which*  we  feel  assured*  we  have  repeatedly  done.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  degree  t»  effhetivgneee  beiween  ^  differmt 
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forms,  bat  whether  all  the  /brms  have  any  effeciivenese  in  oar  acts  of 
Trorship. 

We  iiare  shown  that  G^d  blessee  every  form  of  Christian  worship, 
and  makes  it  effective  to  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  and  to  the 
growth  in  ^race  of  every  saint ;  let  us  learn,  then,  more  cordially  to 
give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every  one  who  nameth  the 
name  of  Jesns,  and  strive  more  earnestly  to  lead  the  lost  sinner 
back  to  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  to  find  peace,  pardon,  and 
everlasting  Lfe  in  Him.  Adaji  Bbde. 

NBGATIVE   BBPIiT. 

Ik  the  first  two  artidee  we  have  maintained  the  negative  of  this 
question  without  reference  to  persons  or  sects.  In  this  closing 
paper  we  have  a  lese  pleasant  duty  to  perform,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
to  criticize  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  iDdividaal  writers.  Per- 
sonalities are  disagreeable,  and  seldom  profitable.  The  question, 
too,  has  to  be  somewhat  modified.  Our  inquiry  before  was  directed 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  fonns  in  vogue ;  but  now  the  question  is.  Are 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  affirmative  writers  soimd  ? 

Both  "  Adam  Bede "  and  "  Elpisticos  "  define  worship  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  simple  homage.  With  them  the  devotional  are 
the  only  elements  or  worship  (p.  15).  "  Elpisticos  "  "  cannot  see 
what  instruction  can  possibly  have  to  do  with  worship  "  (p.  100), 
and  styles  our  paper  **a  long  account,"  "almost  a  digression  on 
prayer  "  (p.  101).  We  see,  however,  no  reason  for  abandoning  our 
own  for  l^e  narrow  and  unphilosoplucal  view  he  describes  as  "  more 
logical."  It  is  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  which  regards 
Divine  service  and  worship  as  idmitical.  It  is  the  definition  which 
our  Lord  himself  appears  to  have  in  mind  when,  afker  quoting  Isa. 
xxix.  13, — "  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me," — 
He  added,  "  but  in  vain  do  they  worehijo  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men  "  (Matt.  xv.  8,  9).  Here,  if  not  in  our 
paper,  "  Elpisticos  "  will  perhaps  "  see  what  instruction  has  to  do 
with  worship."  Worship  is  homage,  and  the  act  of  listening  to 
God's  Word  is  unquestionably  an  act  of  homage,  and  therefore  of 
worship.  The  attending  to  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  is  on 
the  same  grounds  an  act  of  worship. 

In  total  misapprehension  of  the  question  in  debate,  this  writer 
remarks  that  "  our  paper  distinctly  shows  that  we  have  made  wor- 
ship depend  chiefly  on  the  conduct,  and  not,  as  it  evidently  does, 
on  the  inward  feelings'*  (p.  101).  If,  to  quote  from  our  first  paper, 
he  had  **  discarded  partisanship  and  prejudice,"  he  would  not  have 
done  us  the  injustice  of  making  such  a  remark,  nor  have  exposed 
his  own  incapacity  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  an 
opponent  in  controversy.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  writer  who— 
after  reading  our  remark,  "  Posture  regarded  in  itself  is  nothing  " 
(p.  23),  and  a  great  deal  moreto  the  same  effect  j^a^Jtm— can  run 
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oL'svnf  mth.  auoK  an  impression  as  allows  him  to  write  of  "  nroper 
attitudes  '*  thus : — "  We  cannot  think  them  so  important  as  ne  nas 
<3idearoured  to  inculcate  "  P  (p.  101).  He  complains  of  our  **  sin- 
gular tendency  to  take  words  as  they  stand ;"  we  wish  we  eould 
vetura  the  compliment,  and  that  he  woold,  in  reading  the  words  of 
otJ&ers,  take  them  as  they  stand,  and  not  just  as  he  phases. 

James  II.  once  asked  the  Boman  Catholic  ambassador, — ^"Li 
€lpain  do  you  not  consult  your  priests P"  ''We  do/'  replied  the 
priest-ridden  Spaniard,  "and  our  affairs  succeed  acoOTdinfly." 
Among  the  signs  in  his  paper  that  "  Elpistioos  "  is  as  far  back  in 
the  dark  ages,  is  the  one  embodied  in  the  following  remark :  "  The 
^effectiveness  of  our  forms  of  worship  is,  we  think,  manifestlj  shova 
in  this  success,"  namely,  "the  incomnarable  prosperity  of  this 
Ofaristian  country  " !  (p.  99.)  We  haye  neaM  much  urged  in  proof 
of  the  superiorif^  of  An^^lican  forms  of  worship,  but  this  callini^ 
■God  himself  as  a  witness  to  their  efficiency  looks  like  **  the  folly 
«iLd  fanaticism  "  (p.  100)  which  "  Elpisticos  "  thinks  are  the  peenliar 
Appendages  of  oral  prayer. 

The  third  negatiye  article  is  written  bjr  a  good  partisan,  but  s 
liad  critic.  The  mass  of  the  members  of  the  establishment  will,  w 
fear,  think  that  even  this  opinion  is  too  favourable.  *'  Solsbc^** 
<<^erves  that  "  the  Church  of  England  ...  is  laudably  imitatiag 
the  Bomish  Church,"  &c.  (p.  178.)  We  question  the  imitation^  but 
if  this  servility  be  concedea,  we  doubt  whether  one  in  ten  Spisoo- 
palians  would  describe  it  as  laudable.  If  "  Solsberg  "  be  correct  in 
liis  opinions,  "  Elmsticos  "  is  totally  wrong  in  his  inferenee,  that 
our  prosperity  in  England  is  due  to  the  effect  the  English  litiir* 
^eal  forms  have  upon  the  hearer  of  prayer.  If  Ihe  imitators  sre 
«o  blessed,  why  not  those  who  are  imitated? 

This  third  negative  article  is  a  eulogy  on  the  forms  observed  hy 
one  section  of  Christians,  and,  as  such,  it  is  not  in  our  heart  to  ^tti 
fault  with  it ;  but  its  great  defect  is,  that  it  is  an  evasion  of  tke 
iq^uestion  which  "  Solsberg  "  stepped  forward  to  discuss.  In  eoxs- 
■mojL  with  all  apologists  for  things  as  they  are,  his  plea  is,  *'  If  jtn 
liave  the  spirit  of  devotion,  you  will  find  church  Torms  admirably 
-adapted  to  foster  it."  But  the  question  in  debate  is,  *'  Are  the  piv- 
vulent  forms  of  worship  in  Britain  effective  P  "  Have  thej  thr 
tendency,  imder  the  iJivine  blessing,  to  evoke  that  devotioiial 
spirit  ?  In  other  words,  Do  they  answer  the  end  for  which  they 
«re  designed  9  To  sa^,  as  all  the  affirmative  writers  do,  that  if  vou 
htLTe  ihe  spirit,  the  form  is  good  enough,  is»  in  our  estimalaoo, 
firing  up  the  whole  point  in  debate. 

The  paper  by  "  Mar  wood  "  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  cod- 
position.  The  connection  between  "  the  Colenso  pontroversj  "  and 
the  effectiveness  of  Episcopalian  forms  of  worship  (p.  2SSi  u  ^ 
€irom  clear.  The  question,  *'  Had  the  forms  of  worsldp  been  ineffec- 
tive, would  it  have  been  thus  P"  that  is,  would  "  the  partial  socptic  " 
luKve  been  so  abundantly  refuted  P  is  snswered  byanother» — Jtthtj 
"hmi  been  effective,  would  a  Colenso  have  been  possible  P    If  either 
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Colexuo'fl  works,  nor  the  answen  they  liaTe  called  fortii, 
anything  to  do  with  the  question  in  debate. 

There  is,  again,  no  ])088ible  connection  between  the  thingi 
together  in  the  following  sentence : — ''  If  he  (one  of  the  rerismii^ 
parties)  considers  the  prevalent  forms  of  worship  need  reyinoii,  h» 
must  also  think  with  many  that  the  Bible  itself,  which  is  the 


of  Christianity,  mnst  also  require  it "  (p.  252).  Is  it  the  Bible  ck 
its  translation  that  requires  revision  P  If  it  be  the  translation,  ia  U 
the  basis  of  Christianily,  or  is  it  the  improTement  of  the  Tersicn 
which  can  be  effected  without  inspiration  F  We  hare  been  puzaUaig; 
ourselves  to  guess  where  **  Marwood  "  lives,  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates, and  whence  he  acquires  both  his  ideas  and  his  informaticii, 
ever  since  we  read  the  following  sentence,— •"  Can  any  educated 
person  say  aught  against  the  Engush  used  in  the  Bible,  a  point  witk 
which  the  ignorant  but  would-be-wise  find  so  much  fault  P  The. 
seeming  coarseness  of  the  language  is  its  beauty,"  &o.  (p.  2&3*)  If 
"  the  forms  of  worship  in  Britain  are  nothing  else  than  diveiaifica- 
tions  of  prayer,"  as  stated  on  p.  265,  what  has  the  language  of  th« 
Bible  to  do  with  the  subject  before  us  ?  '*  Seeming  coarseness  P"'-^ 
Coleridge  was  of  opinion  that "  intense  study  of  the  Bible  would  keep 
any  from  being  vulgar  in  point  of  style."  The  author  of  the  "  Elegant 
Extracts"  observes  that  *'  our  admirable  translation  has  preserved*^ 
the  sublimities  of  the  ordinal  '*  in  all  their  beauty,  and  an  EngUtk 
writer  may  select  from  it  a  diction  better  suited  to  raise  the  syni- 
pathy  of  grief,  than  from  the  most  celebrated  models  of  Christianity .'" 
Enlightened  and  well-informed  men  may  wish  a  revision  d  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  a  revision  of  the  English  version  of  the  8cxm-> 
tures,  without  desiring  a  revision  of  God's  Word,  which,  and  not  the. 
translation,  is  the  basis  of  Christianity.  These  distinctions  show, 
the  extent  of  confusion  of  thought  exhibited  in  that  one  sentence. 

"  Marwood,"  to  avoid  "  wandering  from  the  theme,"  asks,, "- What*** 
can  possibly  be  more  sublimated  than  the  general  strain  of  the 
present  version  of  the  Psslms  P"  (p.  252.)  Here  the  interrogator 
actually  wanders  from  the  question.  Are  the  Psalms  effectively  used 
in  worshinP  to  totally  another — Is  the  authorized  version  sus- 
ceptible 01  improvement  P  This  strange  confusion  is  shown  on  the 
next  page  so  glaringly,  that  one  should  suppose  it  impossible  for 
any  one,  venturing  to  appear  in  print,  to  he  ^ilty  of  it.  Thiia,^ 
because  the  Psahms  **  in  their  original  are  written  under  Divine 
inspiration,"  therefore  the  uninspired  and  the  "  unbidden  "  may  not 
seek  to  improve  the  version.  The  reader  of  Macaulay 's  works  perpe- 
tually finds  that,  to  the  phraseology  of  our  version,  this  author  wa» 
most  extensively  indebted  for  the  choicest  beauties  of  his  style.  Dr« 
Knox,  in  his  ''Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,"  pronounces  "the 
language  "  to  be  "  simple  and  natural,  rich  and  expressive,"  and 
"  brilliant  in  diction."  The  translation  of  the  Psalms  he  redded 
as  "  abounding  with  passages  exquisitely  beautiful  and  irresistibly 
transporting ;  and  says  uiat  '*  the  mind  is  soothed,  and  the  ear 
ravished,  with  the  powerful  yet  unaffected  charms  of  the  style.'*  And. 
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yet  to  **  Marwood  "  the  English  nfled  ia  the-  Bible  is  "  aeemios 
coarse. ' 

Now  when  we 'hear  a  cry  for  veriaion,  it  is  BOt  from"  the  ignorant 
and  wotdd-be-wise/'  for  the  masses  love  the  style,  a&d  now  no 
better,  bnt  from  "the  educated."  The  reyision,  afi^n,  which  siudi 
ask  for  is  not  of  the  ftyle,  but  of  the  passages  which  modem  erities 
of  the  origiiidl  tettt  have  found  to  be  defective. 

We  are  informed  that  "there  is  much  in  the  outward  fofrm,  of 
worship  justifiable  ...  as  a  means  of  drawing  together  the  illite- 
rate," from  "a  lore  of  seeing  how  things  are  oamed  on" 
(p.  268).  If  the  writer  of  this  opinion  be  correct  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  making  a  popular  show  m  the  churchee  of  the  laoa,  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  ranged  himself  on  the  negative  side  <yf  the 
question  in  debate.  For  surely  as  an  attractioa  to  the  illiterate, 
cliurch  forms  of  worship  are  a  miserable  failure.  It  is  firom  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  that  the  gieact  bnlk  of  the  memhen 
or  ooth  Episcopalian  and  Dissenting  eongregations  is  constitataL 
The  census  of  1851  showed  that  one-half  of  the  nation,  oonaieling 
principally  of  the  illiterate  classes,  were  influenced <  by  a  "  lore  of 
seeing  what  was  carried  on  '*  in  public-houses  and  elsewhere^  but  not 
in  churches  and  chapels. 

We  are  informed  that  "no  man  knows  for  what  parpoee  we  are 
sent  into  this  world "  (p.  253),  which  is  indeed  a  noreity  even  in 
this  age  of  startling  and  rash  assertions.  Akin  to  this  is  the  state- 
ment, that  *'  religion  is  a  point  of  which  no  man  knows  the  natoie'* 
{p.  254).  Prayer  is  defined  as  "  the  earnest  outpoaring  of  the  soul 
to  God  "  (p.  256) ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  "  we  oahnot  represent 
our  wants  "  (p.  254).  The  disciples  asked  Christ  to  teadi  them  to 
pray  (Luke  xi.  1),  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  giyen  to  help  us  in  oar 
infirmities  in  connection  with  prayer  (Bom.  Tiii.  26) ;  bat  "  Mar- 
wood  "  sends  us  to  a  priesthood  "  whom  God  has  ordained  for  the 
purpose "  of  ofiering  up  adoration  for  us  (p.  254).  Where  such 
'*  ordained  "  men  are  to  be  found,  who  ordained  them,  who  gave 
any  right  to  ordain  such  mediators  between  Crod  and  man,  are 
questions  requiring  elucidation ;  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that 
with  such  puerile — ^not  to  say  unscriptural — notions,  no  writer  is  in 
a  position  to  say  whether  the  preralent  forms  of  worship  in  Britain 
Are  effective. 

"  Marwood  "  compares  the  characteristics  of  British  foms  of 
worship  with  those  of  other  nations,  in  order  to  show  that  they 
cannot  bat  be  effective  (p.  254) ;  which  amounts  to  this,— that  if  ^ 
ink  with  which  he  vrrote  his  article  is  not  so  black  as  that  of  hk 
opponent,  this  is  a  proof  it  must  be  white.  He  tells  us  that  '*the 
forms  of  worship  in  the  English  Church  have,  perhaps,  undeigonie 
more  revision  tnan  those  of  any  other ;  and,^iiom  the  elimination 
and  refinement  which  have  been  exercised  upon  them,  natoraliy 
ought  to  be  superior  to  the  majority  "  (p.  254).  This  may  be  eon- 
ceded,  for  argament's  sake,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  U 
these  forms  are  superior  to  others,  they  are  effeetive,  for  the 
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plaint  ifl  that  they  are  all  ineffective.  From  their  haying  undergone 
more  reviBion  than  any  other,  two  inferences  may  be  drawn :  first, 
that  they  needed  it  more  than  others ;  secondly,  that  the  revision 
has  been  such  as  to  render  them  superior  to  others.  Of  the  two 
inferenees,  "  Marwood "  draws  the  one  less  logical,  and  one  that 
contains  an  assumption  which  requires  proof— viz.,  that  the  revision 
has  been  carried  to  the  point  which  maJces  them  effective. 

He  tells  us  that "  what  ia  taken  from  our  Lord's  mouth  surely 
none  can  term  otherwise  than  effective  "  (p.  255),  which  confounds 


repetition  m  the  Liturgy 
ineffeetire. 

Fkvciseiy  the  same  conf uaioi^  of  ideas  occurs  in  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  above  quoted — ^  and  oonoeming  that  on  which  mortals 
haye  exerted  their  utmost  power"  (which  is  beg^g  the  question 
in  debate),  ^  no  blame  can  rest  upon  it," — ^which  is  iwsurdity  itself, 
for  if^  after  we  have  done  all  tilings  eommanded  us,  we  are  to 
regard  ourselves  as  unprofitable  servants  (Luke  zvii.  10),  after  all 
our  revision  of  the  Liturgy  it  may  still  be  an  unprofitable  service, 
and  an.  ineffective  form,  k>t  aught  said  to  the  eontrary  by  "  Mar- 
wood." 

Had  this  important  subject  never  engaged  cur  thoughts  before 
this  debate  was  opened,  and  we  were  to  K>rm  our  opinion  from  the 
defence  set  up  by  the  affirmative  writers,  we  should  pronounce  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  prevalent  forms  of  worship  to  be  greater  ^an 
W6  at  present  consider  it.  The  question  is  plainly  as  new  to  them 
as  thenr  prejudices  are  old  and  inveterate.  Insteaa  of  entering  the 
diaeiission  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  suggestions  that  would 
purify  our  forms  of  worship,  enliven  our  devotions,  and  make  "  the 
sabbath  a  delight,"  absurd  suspicions  of  a  covert  attack  upon 
denoonnatiottal  peculiarities  and  sectarian  prejudices  have  been 
allowed  to  warp  their  judgment.  Conttitutianal  changes  and  natural 
progress  towards  tlie  best  possiUe  forms  are  tiius  made  impossible, 
and  the  time  comes  when  that  whidi  was  dented  to  wise  and  con- 
sdentious  reformers  is  rudely  enforced  by  violent  revolutionists. 

While  believing  that  the  prevalent  forms  of  worship  in  Britain 
have  much  that  is  good  in  tbnn,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  they 
are  aasoeptible  of  great  improvement.  Our  reasons  for  such  an 
opiaiOQ  are  fully  stated  in  the  first  and  second  articles,  and  our 
reason  for  maintaininf^  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  feeble  attempt 
made  by  the  affirmative  writers  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  the 
.prervalent  forms  of  worship.  M.  H. 
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IS  THE  PULPIT  OR  THE  PBES8  MORE  POTENT  IN 

THE  PRESENT  DAYP 

•  THE  PULPIT.— V. 

Ws  had  only  once  the  pleasure  to  hear  and  see  Mr.  Samiiei 
Neil,  the  highly  cultured  essayist  of  the  British  ConiropenittUst, 
Upon  that  occasion  he  dellTered  a  thonfhtfol  address  on  the  subject 
of  "  Controversy ;"  and  although  we  nave,  with  infinite  ^eaame 
and  profit,  read  his  many  subsequent  papers,  always  gracmff  and 
enricking  this  serial,  yet  we  confess  that  his  spoken  woras  produced 
a  mnch  greater  and  more  enduring  effect  upon  our  minds  than  any 
of  his  written  prelections.  A  similar  experience  has  come  to  us 
recently  in  regard  to  the  ^Rey.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  His  many 
excellent  papers  in  Good  Words,  so  full  of  life  and  nerve,  saiik  in 
effect  into  comparative  insignificance  when  contrasted  with  the  life, 
the  energy,  of  his  orally  delivered  sermon.  Perhaps  our  acqaaintanee 
with  the  written  productions  of  the  great  men  of  our  time  is  as 
general  as  that  of  most  men  not  students  by  profession ;  and  yet, 
u  we  were  asked  to  give  an  impression  of  the  style  of  their  thought, 
we  should  refer  to  our  remembrance  of  them  as  speakers  and 
lecturers  rather  than  as  reasoners  and  thinkers  on  the  printed  page. 
We  have  cause  to  believe  that  our  experience  is  not  peculiar — tut 
the  same  experience  has  been  general,  and  that  all  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  power  and  the  fascination  of  the  speaker's  presence,  Toiee, 
and  manner.  This  induces  us  to  believe  that  it  ten  tfaoosand 
printed  warnings  to  youth,  on  tiie  danffers  and  follies  incidoital  to 
their  state,  were  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  have  a  much 
less  result  than  the  same  address,  delivered  to  the  same  young 

5eople,  accompanied  with  the  liviujOf  earnestness  of  the  voice. 
'here  is  the  element  of  sympathy,  which  is  wanting  on  the  printed 
page,  which  gives  to  the  spoken  discourse,  it  may  be  of  the  most 
commonplace  character,  a  power  and  force  which  carries  it  home 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 

And  then,  again,  men  do  listen  to  sermons,  and  they  do  not  read* 
It  is  supposed  they  do,  but  they  do  not.  There  are  certainly  an 
immense  number  of  books  and  periodicals  sent  out  from  the  press, 
of  which  Paternoster  Row  will  bear  testimony,  but  what  are  they 
in  comparison  to  the  population  P  A  drop  in  a  bucket ;  nay, 
scarcely  so  much.  There  have  been  two  or  three  books  lately,  of 
which  **  Meet  for  Heaven,"  and  "Heaven  our  Home,"  may  be  taken 
as  specimens,  which  have  reached  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand,—^ 
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thonght  to  be  an  extraordinair  succesa,  bnt  which  really,  looking 
from  the  side  of  the  public,  ana  not  from  the  tide  of  the  publisher, 
is  not  even  the  drop  in  the  bucket.  And  these  are  successes ;  but 
there  have  been  lar^e  numbers  of  excellent  books  published  during 
the  present  year  which  have  not  attained  to  a  second  edition,  the 
first  having  been  chiefly  "  wasted,"  and  author  or  publisher  having 
to  bear  the  loss  of  proauetion.  As  proof  of  the  "  shaky  "  character 
of  **  the  trade."  in  books,  and,  therefore,  of  the  absence  of  their 
inflaenoe,  the  Bookseller  last  month  was  uttering  a  sad  wail  over 
the  state  of  "  the  trade ;"  that  bankruptcies  were  to  be  expected, 
not  only  in  London,  but  all  over  the  country,  and  that  many  had 
been  delayed  simply  by  the  carte  de  visiie  mania,  which  had  enabled 
the  booksellers  for  a  brief  period  to  tide  over  their  difficulties.  The 
history  of  magazines  and  serial  literature  tells  the  same,  if  not  a  worse 
tale.  The  fact  that  one  or  two  publications  are  successful  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  healthiness  of  general  periodical  literature.  A  magazine 
may  be  successful  as  a  money  speculation,  and  yet  have  but  the 
smallest  influence  on  society.  To  send  into  each  English  home  a 
copy  of  Comhill,  Jhmple  Jaar,  or  Qood  Words,  how  many  must  be 
prmted  I  But  take  another  test.  Coant  up  every  periodical  that 
professes  to  be  of  an  educational  tendency,  as  removed  from  mere 
amusement,  and  then  compare  the  aggregate  number,  not  with  the 
number  of  the  population  merely,  but  with  the  numbers  who,  on  the 
census  Simday,  attended  divine  worship.  We  can  thus  taJce  thia 
question  out  of  the  domain  of  speculation,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
certainty  of  figures.  We  first  show  that  the  bookseller,  from  the 
want  of  book  buyers,  is  generally  almost  on  the  verge  of  insolvency; 
and  then  that  the  number  of  periodicals  issued  from  the  press  is  in 
sad  disproportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  worshipping  population. 

Bat  we  do  not  take  any  account  of  the  Fourtn  Estate — ^the  news- 
papers P  Yes,  we  do ;  but  we  assi^  them  a  much  smaller  influence- 
than  is  genendly  claimed.  As  an  illustration,  who  reads  the  Times 
for  its  leaders  P  Who  cares  for  its  opinions  P  Its  leaders,  in  the 
matter  of  style,  are  always  worth  reading,  because  they  are 
always  admirable;  but  the  matter  of  the  leiuier  is  of  small  con- 
sideration, because  the  matter  of  the  morrow's  leader  on  the  same 
subject  may  be  directly  the  opposite,  as  it  often  has  been.  The 
Times  is  read,  like  most  other  newspapers,  for  its  facts,  not  for  its 
opinions.  The  opinions  of  irresponsible  persons,  who  utter  their 
thoughts—or  rather  the  thoughts  which  they  are  paid  to  utter, — 
are  of  small  account.  The  other  da^,  as  an  instance,  the  Times^ 
contained  a  scmrrilous  thunderer  against  the  £ev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Manekester  Guardian  on  the 
day  when  tibat  reverend  gentleman  was  advertised  to  speak  in  the 
Pree  Trade  Hall.  Instead  of  some  eight  thousand  persons  caring 
one  jot  what  the  Times  had  written,  and  the  Chtardian  had  repeated,, 
they  gave  the  speaker  an  ovation  that  was  positivdy  overwhelming. 
The  prestige  of  the  Timss  departed  when  Sichard  Uobden  and  John 
Bright  exposed  its  interested  fallacies  on  the  subject  of  the  com 
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laws.  Their  germont  affected  the  thooght  toad  actum  of  Bngliad* 
the  force  of  which,  and  the  tntth  of  wbieii,  the  ThnetwaM  eomifteUed 
to  aekxKXwledge. 

Kow  look  at  tiiie  inflmenee  of  i^e  palpit  In  the  fint  plaee,  it  it 
ererywhere.  The  moet  distant  hamlet  or  village  has  its  ch«pels  and 
dmrches,  and  however  ignorant  the  population  may  be  of  **  what 
the  world  is  doin^,"  they  are  to  be  loond  in  some  pR^)<nrtioii 
attending  the  ministrations  of  the  preacher.  Then  the  mmMtpy 
becomes  the  ^iend  and  adviser  of  ms  oongrecatien,  and  he  tJras 
exercises  a  most  potent  power  upon  those  wno  come  witiiiii  his 
influence.  It  is,  perhaps,  net  too  mnch  to  say  that,  doreeUgr  or 
indirectly,  this  is  so  with  every  family  in  Sngknd ; — ^not  that  every 
family,  or  every  member  of  every  family,  comes  hnmediateiy  under 
the  inflnenoe  of  the  preacher,  bat  indirectly,  throogh  those  who  do, 
the  teaching  of  the  pnlpit,  to  an  incredible  extent,  fmds  ita  way  to 
the  national  conscience. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  only  way  to  account  for  the  deoiiled  and 
palpable  progress  which  has  been  made  in  habits  and  ideaa  anaongit 
the  common  people  of  late  years.  Of  course  the  question  tinaer 
debate  has  reference  to  ike  morals  of  the  people,  the  inculcatkni  of 
whidi  necessarily  forms  the  chief  work  for  which  the  minister  is  sst 
apart,  but  which,  as  we  aU  know,  is  by  no  means  the  sole  or  ^e  bsirt 
part  of  the  work  of  the  press.  It  is  acknowledged  libat  the  press 
nas  an  immense  power,  unfortnnately  for  evil  as  for  good.  T^ike, 
as  an  iUustrsAion,  those  wretched  imaginings  of  Seynidds,  which 
can  onlj  fittingly  be  described  as  the  wulowing  of  a  diaeaeed 
imagination  in  filth  and  dirt.  That  we  are  not  overrun  wi&  t^t 
class  of  unhealthy  spawning  is  owing,  as  we  think,  to  the  sober 
restraints  of  the  puIpitJ  We  have  seen  this  restraint  in  o«r  daf 
exercised  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  in  those  thinffs  in  which  tw 
interests  of  the  people  were  mueh  eonoemed.  xwo  or  three 
instances  come  to  our  remembrance.  On  one  oceasioa  it  was 
thought  well,  by  a  society  called  "The  National  Publio  Sohool 
Association,"  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  openii^  of 
public  schools,  to  be  paid  out  ef  the  rates,  in  which  atowhig  Ml 
secular  education  should  be  taught,  or  only  so  niu<^  of  the  BMe  as 
all*— Catholic,  Jew,  or  even  infidel — ^might  approve.  The  sdiene 
was  supported  by  tiie  press,  afanost  unanimously;  b«t  the 
ministers  assembled,  and  they  said,  No ;  the  Bible  must  be  read  in 
the  schools :  and  the  Public  School  Association  soon  becsme  a  timig 
of  the  past.  Then  we  also  remember  the  immense  eonfcvenoe  of 
ministers  of  every  denommation  during  the  ezisteooe  of  ^t»  oatn 
laws.  When  the  sitting  was  dosed,  nie  miniBten  went  bock  to 
their  oongr^tions,  and  very  soon  the  voios  of  the  P^ofjf^  of  eome 
with  excephons,  demanded  the  ^repeal,"  whidh  sir  Jtobert  Bssl 
was  soon  compelled  to  give.  And  we  sbo  remember  tiie  eHbarts 
that  were  made  to  open  museums,  free  Hhnries,  and  to  introdaes 
music  in  the  public  parks  on  the  Sonday.  This  was  almost 
iinaaiimeusly  supported  by  the  press ;  but  the  power  and  poteMy 
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of  the  pulpit  put  down  the  effort,  and  the  Sunday  is  still  preserved 
in  its  Quiet.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  rerive 
the  inndelity  of  Paine,  and  the  Deism  of  the  Deists.  The  press 
has  not  been  silent,  it  is  true,  in  its  condemnation  and  exposure  of 
such  opinions,  but  its  utterances  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
addressed  to  the  cultivated  and  the  cultured  rather  than  to  the 
uneducated  and  illiterate.  The  work  of  throwing  back  the  influence 
of  infidelity  has  been  the  work  of  the  miniiters,  which  they  have  so 
effectually  accomplished  that  infidelity  has  a  terrible  struggle  to  get 
itself  heard ;  in  the  country,  especially,  it  has  neither  "  local  habitn- 
tion  nor  name."  And  what  of  its  propoundeni  P-— in  two  instaaoea 
its  chief  teachers  have  recently  aclcnowledeed  the  potency  of  the 
pulpit,  and  thrown  down  their  infidelity,  and  embraced  ChnstianitT. 
We  do  not  care  to  ask  more  for  the  pulpit  than  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to,  and  are  not,  therefore,  ouite  so  foolish  as  S.  T.  F.— in 
the  October  Briiisk  Controversiaiut — would  have  us  to  be  in 
supposing  that  we  claim  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  as  the  discoveries 
of  toe  pulpit,  or  the  discoveries  of  Pascal,  Newton,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
Grant,  and  Speke ;  although  S.  T.  F.  ought  to  know  that  it  was 
through  the  pulpit,  speaking  generally,  that  Columbus  made  his 
gre&t  discovery,  that  j^ewton  was  influenced  by  the  divines  of  his 
time,  and  that  Dr.  Liyingstone  is  a  minister,  and  goes  out  to  distant 
oonntries  to  cany  the  Gospel,  and  with  it  civilimtion.  The  pulpit, 
in  its  influence  upon  foreign  lands,  has  a  power  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  delivery  of  secular  sermons, 
but  which,  if  it  does  anything,  turns  men  irom  grow  darkness  to 
manrelloufl  light.  We  do  not  claim  for  the  pulpit  everything  done 
and  doing  in  the  world,  but  we  do  claim  for  it  an  influence  for  time, 
which  is  not  even  approached  by  any  agency  whatever.  And  its 
influence  for  etemit^  is  not  less,  but  more.  It  addresses  itself, 
sabbath  after  sabbath,  to  man's  eternal  interest ;  it  points  out  to 
him,  however  valuable  discoveries  and  possessions  mav  be,  that 
tliere  is  a  delight  which  may  be  attained,  and  which  must  be 
obtained  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  happiness  in  this  life,  and 
for  the  fruition  of  man's  glory  in  the  life  to  come.  Will  it,  in  this 
respect,  be  contended  for  one  moment  that  the  press  can  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  the  pulpit  P  The  press,  as  we  have  shown,  is 
much  more  limited  in  its  appliances  than  the  needs  of  the  people ; 
but  if  it  sent  an  earnest  appeal  on  the  subject  of  a  godly  life  into 
erery  home,  it  would  still  have  less  influence  than  the  pulpit,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  appeals  would  not  be  read,  and  the  pulpit 
would  be  first  required  to  stir  up  to  an  interest  in  spiritual  things 
before  the  dry  and  uninteresting  address  would  be  read  with  profit 
and  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  the  Tract  Society  has  many  interestiiig 
ineidents  on  record  of  the  remarkable  value  of  their  puhHcatioos  in 
turning  men  from  an  evil  to  a  godly  life,  but  in  toe  minority  of 
instances  it  will  be  found  that  the  persons  eo  awakened  have  in 
«arly  life  listened  to  the  teaching  oi  the  pulpit,  and  that  the  chief 
value  of  the  traet  has  been  in  oaUiag  up  forgotten  traths  and  early 
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impresBioiiB,  receired  when  the  mind  was  daotile,  and  the  life  Bimple 
and  pare. 

But  we  are  far  from  desiring  to  depreciate  the  influence  of  the 
presB ;  and  while  we  Bay  that  the  pnlpit,  in  its  inflaenee  upon  the 
people  generally,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  presB,  yet  we  admit,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  preBB  has  had,  and  has,  a  mighty  influence 
upon  the  pulpit.  The  preacher  has  been  moved  by  that  influeooe 
to  take  broader  and  more  oomprehenaiTe  riewB  of  life  and  ita 
intereBta ;  he  has  become  quickened  to  peater  improvement  and  b 
larger  grasp.  He  has  seen  the  speculationB  and  thonghta  of  secular 
thinkers, — ^nerroua,  energetic,  and  Btrong,^and  the  truth  has  come 
home  to  him,  that  if  he  would  not  be  left  high  and  dry  in  Hiought 
and  knowledge,  he  must  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  rolling  and 
erer-adrancing  inteUigenoe  of  the  age; — ^that  intelligence  nerer 
truly  weakening  "  the  record,"  however  at  times  it  may  seem  to  do 
so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  time  advances,  cementing  and  confirming 
the  truths  which  we  believe  have  come  to  us  from  God,  and  whi<£ 
can  never  be  altered  and  amended  by  man.  We  rejoice,  then,  in 
the  agency  of  the  press,  because  it  is  so  great  an  aid  and  help  to 
the  umuenoe  and  energy  of  thb  fulpit.  J.  J. 

THB  PBB88. — V. 

Thb  far-fetched  ambiguities  adduced  as  arguments  by  the  advo> 
cates  of  the  pulpit  show  that  a  closer  attention  to  the  terms  of  the 
question  under  discussion  must  be  exacted.  Not,  however,  but  thai 
the  question  itself  appears  to  be  stated  with  all  possible  distinctness, 
and  we  should  have  thought  that,  in  an  inquiry  relating  explicitly 
to  the  present  day,  it  would  be  obviously  inconsistent  and  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  "  the  earliest  historic  period "  as  an  element  in 
the  discussion.  Nor  are  we  at  all  concerned  to  know  that  the  pulpit 
has  not  "  deteriorated "  since  that  remote  time — a  fact  on  which 
H.  M.  dwells  with  exultant  but  somewhat  illogical  complacency. 
Indeed,  we  trust  that  it  has  vastly  improved  of  late  years,  and  that 
it  does  not  now  seek  to  "maintain  its  supremacy  "  by  means  of 
sham  miracles,  torture,  martyrdom,  and  disreputable  juggling  tricks. 
But  we  suppose  these  are  the  "potent  spells"  to  which  H.  M. 
alludes  in  one  of  his  flights  of  rhapsody  as  "  awing  the  minds  of 
kings  with  the  efficiency  of  their  sway."  We  therefore  remind  this 
writer  that  our  present  purpose  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  pulpit^ 
as  it  at  present  is,  has  or  has  not  an  influence  greater  than  that  of 
the  press  in  t ^  present  state.  The  past  and  the  future  do  not  enter 
into  the  argument.  Nor  is  H.  M.  more  fortunate  when,  in  his  third 
paragraph,  he  does  attempt  a  definition.  "But,"  he  says,  "the 
pulpit  may  be  viewed  in  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
manner  than  in  a  strictlj-  ecclesiastical  sense.  It  may  be  taken  to 
mean  the  rostrum,  and*mclude  speaking  generally ;  and  it  has  alao 
a  signification  which  comes  to  us  from  the  ancient  Romans — ^vis.,. 
the  stage."  To  this  extraordinary  definition  we  have  only  to  reply, 
that  whatever  the  pulpit  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  "  ancient 
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Homans,"  or  whatever  variouB  fanctions  the  preacher  may  then  hare 

Eerformed,  are  matters  into  which  it  is  clearly  superfluous  for  us 
ere  to  inquire,  it  being  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  we  remind 
our  friend  that  the  preacher  of  the  present  day  certainly  does  not 
arrogate  to  himself  the  profession  of  the  actor,  or  the  notoriety  of 
the  public  speaker.  If  oratory  in  general,  instead  of  preaching  in 
particular,  had  been  the  subject  of  debate,  H.  M.'s  demiition  would 
still  include  too  much,  since  the  orator's  and  the  actor's  arts  are  as 
distinct  as  the  poles. 

We  must  also  take  exception  to  the  meaning  which  It.  9.,  in  his 
otherwise  discriminating  article,  tacitly  attaches  to  the  term  Pulpit. 
He  assumes  that  it  is  identical  with,  and  includes,  Christianity ; 
that  it  is  a  full  and  complete  exponent — and  the  only  exponent— -of 
the  Christian  doctrine  ;  that,  in  short,  it  represents  religion,  or  the 
church,  in  its  multiform  character.  And  then,  having  thus  taken 
for  granted  that  the  two  terms,  Pulpit  and  Church,  are  identical  and 
interchangeable,  he  proceeds  to  argue  that,  as  religion  is  a  higher 
authority,  a  surer  guide,  a  more  potent  teacher,  than  the  press,  so 
is  the  pulpit  also;  thus  committmg  the  fallacy  of  including  the 
greater  in  the  less,  and  of  ascribing  to  that  hmited  ministration 
which  is  performed  by  the  preacher  individually,  all  those  attributes 
and  various  influences  which  are  possessed  and  disseminated  by  the 
services  of  the  church  generally. 

Had  E.  S.  referred  to  a  kindred  question  to  the  present  one  now 
being  considered  in  these  pages,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  pulpit, 
or  preaching,  is  there  shown  to  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  service 
of  the  church,  occupying,  by  orthodox  time,  only  some  twenty 
minutes  or  so  out  of  two  hours,  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  two  equally  essential  rites — viz.,  prayer  and  praise, — and 
the  degree  of  influence  which  makes  up  the  sum-total  of  the  church's 
efficacy  be  then  proportionately  awarded  amongst  the  "  services  " 
generally — a  process  which  renders  E.  S.'s  position  quite  untenable, 
and  reduces  by  two-thirds  the  strength  both  of  his  oflensive  and 
defensive  arguments. 

But  the  pulpit,  in  common  with  oratory,  is  fast  becoming  an 
obsolete  institution.  As  literature  increases,  so  the  need  of  oral 
communication  decreases.  The  press  is  thus  rapidly  absorbing  to 
itself  the  old-world  functions  formerly  enjoyed  oy  me  orator  and 
the  preacher.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  sphere  of  individual 
influence,  by  means  of  speaking,  must  always  be  a  precarious  and 
a  restricted  one ;  but  the  press  carries  the  voice  of  the  speaker  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  writer  throughout  the  whole  world.  An 
ansym;^athizing  audience  on;en  hears  with  apathy  the  profound 
exposition  of  the  preacher  or  the  scholar;  but  to-morrow  this 
rejected  address,  having  been  entrusted  to  the  universal  press,  shall 
find  thousands  of  genial  appreciators.  The  circles  of  hearers  around 
all  the  pulpits  of  Christendom  constitute  but  a  very  small  and 
unimportant  part  of  the  reading  and  thinking  public — a  fact  of 
which  all  speakers,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  are  perfectly  conscious, 
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and  it  oozuititates  the  motive  (almoBt  a  mania)  which  so  powerfoDv 
impels  the  olerical  profesBion  to  "rash  into  print."  unsatisfied 
wiui  the  faint  applause  of  their  own  little  "flock,"  they  seek  a 
wider  aadience  in  the  world  of  letters.  'And  it  is  well  to  do  so,  for 
in  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  the  preacher  confers  on  hia  own 
people  by  means  of  the  pulpit,  so  is  his  power  for  good  increaaed 
and  multiplied  by  means  of  the  press,  as  he  is  thereby  introduced 
to  a  new  and  larger  sphere.  Wnere  would  now  be  the  ikme  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  diyines  of  the  last  century  but  for  the  press  ? 
A  mere  tradition  1  But  oonsi^ed  to  the  perpetual  keeping  of  the 
press,  a  Baxter  always  liyes— is  ever  preacning. 

But  besides,  the  pulpit  is  in  the  hands  and  the  interests  of  a  mere 
section  of  thinkers ;  it  is  in  the  exclusive  service  of  tiiose  who  are 
constituted  the  exponents  of  theology  alone:  but  ihe  preaa  is 
universal  in  its  sympathies,  and  ofiers  to  millions  of  readers,  not 
only  the  best  things  which  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  solitary  preacher, 
but  also  out  of  its  own  ever-increasing  storehouses  it  diatributes 
with  Kbersl  hand  those  truths  of  fact  and  philosophy  which  con- 
stitute at  once  the  source  and  sum  of  our  civilisation.  And  ilius, 
if  the  pulpit  may  be  said  to  be  the  servant  of  the  preacher,  the 
press  may  be  compared  to  his  own  right  hand ;  for  by  ita  power  he 
IS  enabled  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  and  kindle  into  a  new  life,  those 
truths  which  the  effete  and  feeble  servant  had  suffered  to  fade  into 
forgetfulness.  In  the  press,  therefore,  the  preacher  finds  an  ally 
fkr  more  powerful  than  the  pulpit. 

Having  now,  as  we  hope,  somewhat  cleared  the  way  to  a  more 
definite  conception  of  the  proposition  before  us,  it  becomes  neoessazr 
to  turn  to  those  claims  which  have  been  set  up  by  our  opponents, 
and  to  examine  how  far  they  are  consistent  in  themselves,  and  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  they  affect  the  question  at  issue.    For  this 

Surpose  we  must  revert  to  H.  M.'s  article,  which,  as  opening  the 
ebate  on  his  side,  demands  an  amount  of  attention  not  merited  bj 
its  weak  and  fallacious  arguments.  He  commences  hoetalities  in 
earnest  by  administering  the  following  characteristic  thrust : — "  The 
press,"  he  says,  "  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  usurped  the  rights  of  the 
pulpit ;  and  who  is  justified  in  upholding  the  power  of  a  usurper?" 
This  is  a  piece  of  neat  and  ingenious  nonsense,  which  could  only 
have  emanated  from  a  mind  amply  endowed  with  ^at  species  of  pre- 
ternatural acuteness  which,  in  its  highest  development,  is  synony- 
mous with  lunacy.  We  are,  of  course,  not  informed  under  what 
circumstances,  or  at  what  period,  the  press  perpetrated  this  act  of 
usurpation ;  but  we  gladly  accept,  as  a  compliment,  the  imputation 
thus  sought  to  be  conveyed,  and  will  answer  this  crushing  interro- 
gatory by  propounding  another,  viz.: — ^The  pulpit,  as  representing 
the  corrupt  and  deca^ring  church  of  Bome,  denied  the  right  of  free 
thinking,  denied  certain  well-known  fkcts  of  science,  denied  everf- 
thin^,  in  short,  exoept  its  own  existence  and  right  to  rule ;  but  the 
pulpit,  as  repreaentecl  by  modem  enlightened  diyines,  has  usurped 
these  negative  rights  of  indiscriminate  denial,  and»  instead  of 
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iffnoraat  eredulitj,  requires  intellimit  belief;  instead  of  ignoring 
the  plain  facts  of  science,  maintains  them.  Bat  '*  who,"  asks  H.  M., 
'*  is  justified  in  upholding  the  power  of  the  usurper  P  "  If  H.  M. 
had  been  more  exact  in  selectmg  his  terms  of  reproach,  he  would 
not  have  thus  placed  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma;  but, 
imfortunately,  in  his  eagerness  to  traduce.the  press,  and  in  his  anger 
at  the  wide  supremacy  it  has  justly  attained,  he  accuses  it  of 
usurping  the  pulp»it — as  though  the  conqueror  were  not  slways  a 
usurper  in  the  opinion  of  the  usurpee ;— whereas  his  choler  should 
chiefly  hare  been  directed  against  the  stupidity  or  feebleness  of  the 
churcn  in  thus  allowing  its  nghta  to  be  inyaded,  and  its  prerogatiye 
curtailed  by  its  riral. 

The  three  questions  which  H.  M.  has  propounded  in  italics,  but 
to  which  he  gives  no  intelligible  reply,  are,  we  suppose,  to  be  taken 
as  calculated,  in  his  opinion,  to  elicit  a  final  and  unequiyocal  answer 
in  his  favour.  Let  us  see.  He  asks,  first,  "  Does  the  pulpit  attract 
a  larger  concourse  of  people  than  the  press  P "  This  pertinent 
interrogatory  he  disposes  of,  not  by  producing  statistics,  not  by 
bringing  forward  any  well-grounded  facts,  but  by  resorting  to  the 
feminine  expedient  of  repeating  an  emphatic  affirmative  as  many 
times  and  in  as  many  changes  of  language  as  his  somewhat  limited 
vocabulary  will  allow.  But  he  does  sometimes  condescend  to 
produce  what  he  evidently  expects  will  be  accepted  as  valid  reasons, 
instead  of  empty  declamation,  and  the  foUowmg  is  a  sample  :^In 
alluding  to  the  alleged  preponderating  influence  of  the  pulpit,  and 
after  gnituitously  assuming  that  most  of  the  congregation  care  but 
little  for  any  portion  of  the  service  except  the  sermon,  but  go  to 
church  or  chapel  solelv  ''through  their  impatience  to  hear  what  the 
minister  has  to  sav  for  himself"  (which  is  a  flagrant  libel),  he 
proceeds  to  argue  tnat,  "  as  the  congregation*are  so  anxious  to  hear 
the  sermon,  they  must  in  some  way  profit  by  it ;  and  whilst  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  [what  state  of  mind  P]  they  coold  not  fail  to  study 
its  precepts,  and  therefore  its  influence  with  them  would  be 
exoeedin^y  great.  Again,  to  take  another  signiflcation  of  the 
word."  What  wordP  we  ask;  but,  alas  I  there  is  no  word  given 
whose  signification  we  can  take.  But  let  us  glance  at  the  logic  of 
this  extract.  H.  M.  states  that  anxiety  to  hear  a  sermon  necessarily 
implies  that  the  hearer  "  must  profit  by  it."  We  do  not  see  that 
this  conclusion  logically  follows,  certainly  not  in  the  sense  H.  M. 
intends.  A  man  may  be  anxious  to  hear  a  statement  in  order  to 
reflate  it,  or  to  deride  it,  or  to  be  amused  by  it,  or  even,  certainly, 
to  profit  by  it ;  but  the  former  assumptions  are  as  well  founded  as 
the  latter,  in  order  to  account  for  the  alleged  anxiety.  We  even 
thought  that  the  active  scepticism  of  one  half  of  all  congregations, 
and  the  inert  torpidity  of  the  other  half,  were  the  constant  and 
common  grounds  of  loud  complaint  by  the  pulpit  all  over  the  world, 
and  that  genuine  anxiety  to  hear  the  sermon  for  its  own  sake  was 
confined  to  a  very  small  section  of  the  hearers.  But,  in  short,  the 
allegation  tha^  "  the  majority  of  people  go  to  church"— we  presume 
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H.  M.  means  hahitualljf-^whea  it  Ib  well  known  that  if  all  Uie 
churches  and  chapels  in  England  were  crowded,  they  would  not 
hold  one-tenth  of  the  population ;  and  the  further  assertion  that  the 
pulpit  has  more  hearers  than  the  press  has  readers,  must  stand  self- 
convicted  in  all  their  naked  absurdity. 

The  second  proposition,  "  Are  the  opinions  of  the  }>reM  of  greater 
weight  than  those  of  the  pulpit  P  "  is  oisposed  of  by  its  propounder 
in  the  same  facile  manner  as  the  former  one.  "  The  press,"  ne  says, 
somewhat  paradoxically,  "asserts  its  opinions  in  a  far  more 
authoritative  manner  than  the  pulpit," — an  avowal  in  which,  sutcIt, 
the  terms  are  inverted,  as  elsewhere  he  maintains  that  the  pulpit. 
"  being  gifted  hj  a  certain  inspiration,  as  it  is,  and  coupled  with  a 
atran^e  impressiveness  in  so  close  a  connection  with  our  eternity  " 
{sic),  IS  the  highest  authority  we  can  have,  **  and,  unlike  ihe  pre», 
is  never  on  difficult  ground. '  The  reconciliation  of  these  contradic- 
tions must  rest  with  the  maker  of  them,  and  if  he  sucoeeds  in 
explaining  them  away,  he  will  achieve  a  task  but  little  less  difficult 
than  that  of  avoiding  them  altogether. 

But  the  main  fallacy  under  -vniioh  all  our  opponents  labour,  and 
which,  though  never  dearlv  expressed,  yet  constantly  oiopa  up  in 
the  form  of  unintelligible  bursts  of  rhapsody,  arises,  we  beUere. 
from :  their  having  ehiborated  a  syUogUm  Bomething  like  the 
following : — 

Maior.-*The  preacher,  by  virtue  of  his  office, "  converts  sinners  to 
the  Christian  faith,"— he  saves  their  souls. 

Minor. — Now  it  is  better  that  a  man  should  save  his  soul  than 
that  he  should  possess  all  the  advantages  which  the  press  can  bestow. 

Conclusion. — Therefore  the  pulpit,  having  bestow^  this  greater 
blessing,  is  the  more  potent  power. 

This  piece  of  reasoning  looks  plausible  enough,  and  is,  indeed, 
perfect  and  sound,  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is,  however,  full  of  fallacies, 
of  which  we  shall  unearth  a  few.  First  comes  the  fallacy,  by  im- 
plication in  the  major  premiss,  that  "  the  preacher  converts  sin- 
ners ;"  a  statement  whion,  though  true  in  a  particular  sense,  is  not 
true  universally  and  in  the  sense  implied,  as  sinners  are  converted 
by  other  men  besides  preachers,  and  hj  other  media  besides  tiie 
pulpit.  A  similar  fallacy  also  lurks  m  a  twofold  garb  in  the 
conclusion.  But  besides  these  fallacies,  a  long  train  of  them  lie 
hidden  in  the  minor  premiss.  We  freely  admit,  for  instance,  th&t 
eternal  well-being  in  a  future  state  is  better  than  temporarr 
happiness  in  the  present  life ;  but  we  utterly  deny  that  the  pulpit, 
having,  in  common  with  other  media,  imparted  that  great  blessing, 
is  therefore  the  more  potent  power. 

First,  it  cannot  be  the  more  potent  power,  because,  as  we  hare 
just  seen,  it  has  produced  the  result  in  common  with  oUier  powen— 
the  press  being  one, — and  it  can,  therefore,  only  stand  on  terms  of 
equality  with  them  in  this  its  "  bright  uarticular  "  sphero  of  action ; 
whereas  the  press,  besides  being  equally  potent  with  the  polpifin 
the  special  function  of  the  latter,  cojitainB  and  employs  various 
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oilier  means  of  bencfioial  inflaence  upon  ike  world  at  large,  to  which 
the  pulpit  can  lay  no  claim. 

Tne  third  and  last  phase  of  the  subject  touched  upon  by  H.  !M., 
namely,  the  relative  "  sanitary  effects  of  the  nulpit  and  the  {>rc53/' 
appears,  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation  wnatever  from  him,  to 
be  so  preposterous  and  unmeaning  a  question  to  raise  iu  an  inquiry 
like  the  present,  that  we  do  not  see  now  anything  of  importance, 
either  pro  or  con,,  can  be  said  in  respect  of  it ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore end  our  remarks  on  this  gentleman's  lacubrations  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  when  next  we  see  his  name  in  this  Magazine,  it  will  be 
at  the  foot  of  an  essay  composed  with  some  decent  respect  for  the 
rules  of  grammar,  of  evidence,  and  logic. 

The  summary  with  which  B.  S.  concludes  his  article  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  context.  We  deny  that  "  the  press  is  only  an 
echo  of  pubuc  opinion."  The  newspaper  press  is  certainly  often 
representative  of  the  opinions  and  wants  of  the  thinking  part  of  the 
commiinity ;  but  it  is  also,  in  a  greater  degree,  simply  and  avowedly 
informative  on  all  the  various  matters  on  which  it  treats ;  while 
the  press  as  represented  by  literature  generally,  so  far  from  being 
"  an  echo  of  public  opinion,"  is  the  herald  and  exponent  of  all  the 
advanced  forms  of  thought  of  the  age.  We  also  emphatically  deny 
that  *'  the  pulpit  is  steady  "  in  its  teachings, — as  witness  the  recent 
ecclesiastical  prosecution  in  the  case  of  the  Essays  and  Beviews, 
and  the  obloc[uy  which  has  been  cast  upon  Dr.  Colenso,  by  reason 
of  his  conscientious  investigations  regarding  the  Pentateuch,  &c. 
But  the  climax  of  audacity  is  reached  when  E.  S.  declares  that 
"  the  press  derives  its  influence  from  the  pulpit."  Kow  if  poetical 
or  chivalric  justice  were,  in  these  days,  meted  out  to  those  who 
"bravely  dare,"  the  undaunted  propounder  of  this  astounding 
paradox  would  certainly  obtain  the  cross  of  valour  for  desperate 
assertion ;  but  in  the  more  peaceful  arena  of  polemics  he  can  only 
expect  to  obtain  a  derisive  laugh.  Utter  confusion  of  terms,  and 
wilful  wrong-headedness,  "  can  no  further  go  "  than  this.  Could 
Br.  S.  have  forgotten,  that  in  a  paragraph  no  farther  back  than  the 
one  immediately  preceding  that  whicn  contains  the  sentence  in 
question,  he  states,  with  equal  assurance,  that  "  the  press  is  only  an 
echo  of  public  opinion"  P  Now  if  such  is  the  case,  and  if  it  is  also  a 
fact  (as  B.  S.  maintains)  that,  notwithstanding  this,  '*  the  press 
derives  its  influence  from  the  pulpit,"  then  it  must  follow  that  the 
pulpit  also  is  but  an  echo  of  public  opinion,  which  is  tantamount  to 
saymg  that  the  common  source  of  inspiration,  both  of  the  pulpit 
and  uie  press,  is  to  be  found  in  public  opinion — a  preposterous 
notion.  JNor  is  B.  S.'s  flnal  statement,  that  the  pulpit,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  press,  has  always  been  the  liberal  and  consistent 
champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  deserving  any  more  serious 
attempt  at  refutation  than  the  former  one ;  and  we  have  simply  to 
record  against  it  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  gross  fidslflcation  of  authentic 
liistory. 

The  paternal  character  of  the  clergy  is  a  favourite  theme  with  our 
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Opponents,  and  they  never  tire  of  painting,  in  yiyid  colours,  Area* 
dian  scenes  of  peace  and  blissful  innocence,  in  which  the  centre 
figure  is,  of  course,  the  **  pastor,"  serenely  authoritative ;  and  around 
him  are  grouped,  in  attitudes  of  admiring  and  grateful  veneration, 
the  minor  items  in  the  scene.  But  over  these  fancy  sketches  of 
pastoral  life  there  sometimes  passes  an  ominous  shadow ;  and  sndli 
an  one  has  recently  arisen,  and  may  be  seen  obscuring  the  fair  and 
happ3r  village  presided  over  by  certain  reverend  agriculturalists  in 
Buclcinghamshire.  Here,  instead  of  smiling  innocence  and  Swin 
cottages,  is  poverty  most  squalid,  under  conditions  of  moral  and 
physical  pollution  that  would  disgrace  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey. 
The  expostulation  addressed  by  a  philanthropic  body  to  these 
"  ministers  of  the  gospel "  met  with  that  response  which  usuaHy 
attends  an  appeal  to  the  vulgar  purse,  instead  of  to  the  fiaer 
feelings  of  pity  and  Christian  charity. 

We  have  no  desire  to  disparage  the  pulpit,  or  to  vilify  the  derieal 
character,  but  we  are  bouna  to  protest  against  the  truth  of  the  too- 
highly  coloured  pictures  drawn  by  our  opponents  of  the  "  paternal** 
or  evangelizing  tendency  of  the  sacred  profession.  Many  of  our 
friends  have  been,  for  several  years,  respectable  tax-paying  entities 
in  the  metropolis,  but  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  only  per- 
sonal evidence  that  has  been  afforded  them  of  their  being  in  a  umd 
of  churches  has  consisted  in  the  casual  visits  of  saturnine  spinsten 
or  Seedy  curates  for  charitable  donations.  Compared  with  this,  hor 
sure,  constant,  all-satisfying,  and  genial  is  the  nriendship  of  books. 


ipoliius. 


IS  A  DEMOCRATIC  FOEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  BETTKB 
THAN  A  LIMITED  MONARCHY? 


▲FFISMATIYS  ABTICLB.— Y. 


I  BEAD  in  a  paper  upon  "Lord  Bolingbroke,"  in  the  NortJ^ 
British  Review  for  August,  the  following  sentence,  which  singolarij 
corroborates  the  view  I  took  in  my  former  paper,  and  supported  by 
a  reference  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  of  the  essentially  democratic  fonn  <b 
the  Government  of  Britain,  viz.,  "  The  Revolution  (1688)  did  not 
merely  substitute  William  III.  for  James  [VII.]  ;  it  dethroned  the 
Xing  of  England."  It  introduced  the  government  of  prime 
ministers,  who  became  de  facto  presidents  of  the  democracy  of 
Britain,  and  it  transformed  the  Sovereign  into  an  omaxnental 
inutility,  or  even  into  a  nullity.  For  who  can  read  our  historf 
without  noting  that,  hemmed  round  though  it  be  by  all  poasibw 
forms  of  courtesy,  the  monarchy  has  never  since  ihen  oeea  a 
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govemixiff,  but  a  governed  power.  The  American  Berolntion  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  success  by  the  ministry  against  the  will  of 
the  king.  Peace  was  ooneinded  with  Napoleon  I.  by  the  premier 
in«opp09ition  to  the  desire  of  the  king.  Catholic  emancipanon  was 
granted,  though  the  prejudices  and  commands  of  the  king  were 
opposed  to  it.  The  Keform  Bill  was  gained  against  the  king. 
^Napoleon  III.  was  recognized  by  the  ministry  without  the  Queen  s 
consent,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  favour  of  the  Court.  J.  E».  C.  asserts 
that  the  monarchy  ''  remains  an  actuality."  I  assert  that  for  all 
governing  purposes  it  is  a  merely  nominal  entity.  And  this  I  say, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  using  Britain  as  an  example  of  a  pure  or  trae 
democracy,  out  of  showing  that  our  opponents  have  no  real  right 
to  argue  m  favour  of  limited  monarchy  from  the  state  of  our  o«rn 
land,  because  that  is  due  to  its  democratic,  and  not  to  its  monarchic, 
basis.  We  used  the  precaution  of  noting  the  fallacious  element  in 
that  argument  which  comes  so  naturally  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  is  so 
inaccurate  and  inadequate,  viz..  That  kind  of  government  under 
which  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  freedom  and  happiness  is 
attainable  is  the  best.  The  British  Government  is  that  under 
which,  &c. ;  therefore  it  is  best.  But  Britain  is  a  limited  monarch  v ; 
hence  a  limited  monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  government.  We 
hold,  not  only  that  our  reservation  is  justifiable,  but  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable ;  for  every  person  knows  how  fatal  to  true  reasoning  the 
mistaking  of  a  nominal  for  a  real  definition  is.  Britain  is  a  demO'- 
ora4sy  conducted  under  monarchical  forms — a  government  in  which 
the  monarchy  is  so  "  limited,"  as  to  have  "nothing  in  the  world  to  do'^ 
— but  to  agree  to  and  determine  on  whatsoever  thu  democracy  wills. 
The  monarchy  has  no  responsibility,  because  it  has  no  power ;  but 
the  prime  minister,  who  wields  the  power,  endures  the  responsibility. 
'*  Democracy,"  it  is  said,  "  engenders  a  quarrelsome  and  arrogant 
disposition  among  the  people."  The  Greek  and  Boman  empires  in 
ancient  times  were  the  most  aegressive  governments  on  the  earth. 
In  modem  times,  France  and  Knssia  have  acquired  a  similar  repu<> 
tation.  If  what  has  been  said  is  true  of  democracies,  it  is  not  pre* 
dicable  of  them  alone  ;  and  unless  it  be  so,  it  will  not  avail  in  argu- 
ment. And  even  were  it  appairently  true,  it  would  scarcely  be 
worth  much  as  an  argument  in  this  question ;  for  as  a  democracy 
is  directly  opposed  to  a  monarchy,  it  requires  to  be  careful  and 
guarded  in  its  intercourse,  and  to  stand  firmly  and  unflinchingly  up 
for  its  rights ;  and  monarchs  are  apt  to  regard  conduct  of  that  sort 
as  ''arrogant  and  (juairelsome."  Thus  are  we  beguiled  by  words, 
and  turned  aside  m  our  search  for  truth  by  mere  verbal  fallacies. 
The  charge  of  being  "  aggressive  and  tyrannical,"  brought  against 
democracies,  may,  by  the  same  statement,  be  completely  oppugned. 
Take  "  the  Thirty  iTears*  War,"  or  '•  the  Seven  Years'  War,"  as 
instances  of  agression  and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  monarehiea,  and 
match  them  with  any  of  tb«  wars  undertaken,  by  democracies. 
Bead  only  a  hundredth  part  of  the  "  treaties"  made  by  monarchical 
states  in  Europe,  and  inquire  how  they  have  been  kept,  and  yo» 
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will  scarcely  thereafter  regard  it  as  a  cliaraofceristic  of  democraciea 
alone  to  be  "faithless  and  treaoherous."  That  "the  liberty  of 
democraoies  is  not  secure"  is  not  the  faidt,  but  the  misfortune  of 
democracies.  They  are  surrounded  by  monarchies,  whose  aggres- 
sions and  intrigues  continually  disturb  their  peace  and  threaten 
their  stability.  This  concourse  of  attacks  causes  the  people  of  a 
democracy  to  be  on  their  guard  and  to  be  jealous ;  it  also  offers 
great  temptations  to  those  plaoed  in  power  by  the  concossioo  of 
external  rulers.  These  are  the  accidents  to  which  democracies 
are  exposed,  on  account  of  the  faults  and  flagrant  misconduct  of 
monarchies ;  and  the  charges  brouf^ht  against  the  former  receive  lU 
their  relevancy  from  the  delinquencies  of  the  latter.  It  would  nerer 
do  for  monarchies  to  allow  democracies  to  flourisht  for  they  wonld 
seal  their  own  condemnation  if  they  suffered  goyemment  by  tbe 
people  to  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Everybody  Imaws 
that  co-operative  stores  receive  no  favour  mm,  their  competitors  in 
trade,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  the  interest  of  sin^^e  dealexs 
to  detract  from  their  good  name  and  prosperity.  But  would  any- 
body be  justified,  on  that  account,  in  beheving  that  co-operative 
societies  were  not  good  institutions,  and  capable  of  being  managed 
to  good  purpose  P 

Monarchy  has  now  had  a  long  trial  in  the  world.  The  pride  of 
Sardanapalus,  the  agressions  of  Xerxes,  the  conquests  of  AlexandcTi 
tiie  wars  of  Constantme,  the  contests  of  the  French  kings  and  the 
German  emperors,  are  only  specimens  of  the  terrible  trail  of  blood 
which  monarchy  has  drawn  along  the  pages  of  history.  The  wars 
of  the  Italian  Sepublics,  though  not  and  fierce,  were  not  caused  by 
internal  dissensions  or  popular  discord,  so  much  as  by  the  infciigoes 
of  the  great  powers,  the  aesire  of  holding  to  states  who  had  served 
them,  and  the  wish  to  carry  out  still  farther  the  freedom  they 
themselves  enjoyed.  fienDublics  so  enclosed  by  monarchies,  nuay 
of  whose  citizens  were  allied  to  the  ministers  of  jnreat  states,  and 
more  of  whom  were  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  these  ministeis 
and  their  masters,  had  not  a  fair  chance;  yet  even  there  tlie 
brightest  pages  of  legislation  hare  been  written,  the  fairest  products 
of  poesy  nave  been  brought  forth.  K  there  are  any  pages  of 
history  upon  which  men  love  to  dwell  with  excessive  rapture  and 
excelling  delight,  they  are  to  be  found  written  on  the  pages  of  the 
democracies  rather  than  in  those  of  the  monarchies. 

The  very  terms  of  this  question  are,  in  point  of  fact,  a  yieldioc 
up  of  the  whole  gist  of  the  debate.  What  is  a  limited  monarcfar'^ 
It  is  one  in  which  democracy  has  so  far  prevailed  sw  to  curb  tne 
evils  of  monarchy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  monarchy  in  a  transition  state 
towards  a  democracy.  Now  transition  states  are  never  enduring, 
and  progress  ought  always  to  be  "  from  good  to  better,  thence  to 
best.  The  more  limitea  monarchies  become,  the  more  democratic 
are  they;  and  hence  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  limited 
monarchy  is,  in  reality,  said  in  favour  of  democracy,  t.  e.,  the  power 
of  the  people. 
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Monarchy  is  tlie  gOTernmcnt  of  one,  exercised  over  and  upon  the 
many.  Democracy  resolves  itself,  in  the  purest  form,  into  self- 
goTemment.  To  be  ,  self-goyemed  is  to  be  truly  numly ;  while 
monarchy,  in  its  ultimate  aim,  is  despotism,  ana  results  in  the 
establishment  of  serfdom.  To  be  a  member  of  a  democracy  is  to 
haye  the  opportuniiy  of  filling  any  o£Bce  in  the  state  independently ; 
in  a  monarchy,  few  haye  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  state,  even 
dependently.  There  is,  therefore,  no  inducement  neld  out  by  the 
latter  to  indeuendent  thought,  activity,  and  progress;  while  the 
former  holds  all  places  in  the  state  in  the  offer  of  the  humblest  of 
her  citizens. 

The  question  is  about  a  form  of  government.  The  form  must  be 
real,  not  nominal;  especially  must  we,  therefore,  guard  against 
giving  the  name  of  one  form  to  that  of  another.  Hence,  to  call 
Britain  a  monarchy,  and  the  United  States  a  democracy,  are  alike 
misnomers.  Britain  is  a  democra^,  although  her  representative 
system  is  not  faultless;  and  the  United  States  is  an  oligarchy, 
though  universal  suffrage  is  the  law  of  it ;  and  though  universal 
suffrage  rules  in  France,  it  is  an  empire. 

Our  objections  to  a  monarchy  are,  Ist,  that  the  will  of  one,  and 
not  that  of  the  many,  is  ultimate  in  its  legislation.  2nd.  That  that 
8inf2;le  will  is  exceedingly  liable  to  misdirection  and  error  from 
position,  education,  and  opportunity,  drd.  That  that  single  will 
has  interests  and  desires  inimical  to  the  other  members  of  the  same 
state.  4th.  That  all  the  forms  and  powers  of  legislation  may  be 
interrupted  by  the  recalcitrance  of  that  single  will— of  which  we  see 
an  illustration  in  the  present  condition  of  Prussia. 

We  do  not  think  these  propositions  require  any  elaborate  argu- 
ment ;  the  mere  statement  of  them  carries  conviction  to  any  sound 
mind.  Were  the  will  of  the  many  powerful  and  effective  in  such  a 
state,  it  woald  cease  to  be  a  monarchy.  Kings  are  proverbially 
flattered,  caressed,  and  deceived  ;  their  birth  and  breeding  alike  are 
opposed  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  best  for  men  in  many  circum- 
stances, while  their  courtiers  are  interested  in  deceiving  them.. 
Kings,  too,  have  their  own  personal  feelings,  ideas,  aspirations, 
wishes,  designs,  &c.,  which  they  are  apt  to  make  the  nation  under 
their  charge  promote  and  pay  for,  while  they  have  it  in  their  power 
by  their  veto  to  suspend  all  legislative  function  and  action.  It  is 
unwise  to  grant  such  extensive  powers  to  any  one  man,  however 
good ;  for  opportunity  often  suggests  evil.  We  think  that  demo- 
cracy, as  it  gives  each  an  interest  in  all,  and  all  an  interest  in  the 
welmre  of  each,  is  a  safer  form  of  government  than  monarchy.  I 
love  my  native  land  and  reverence  its  Sovereign,  but  I  think  that  all 
the  machinery  of  our  State  could  be  wrou^t  out  were  there  no 
nominal  Sovereign  in  these  realms.  The  ministry  possesses  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  except  the  name,  the  fame,  the  pay,  the 
position,  and  the  homage.  It  is  a  virtual  democracy  with  a  double 
presidency ;  one  actuid — the  premier ;  and  the  other  ornamental— 
the  Sovereign.  Cephas.    - 
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KBOATITE  ABTICLS. — ^V. 

Bt  democracy  we  understind  that  form  of  ffOvemment  in  whidi 
the  people  wield  tlie  kingly  dignity,  and  rule  ike  destizdea  of  a 
nation  in  any  emwrgeney.  Now,  if  we  permit  the  generality  of  ihe 
peo{>le  of  any  reaJma  to  exercise  the  regal  dignity,  ean  we  erer 
imagine  that  the  national  affai^B  will  be  conducted  with  aadi  deter- 
mination and  effeotual  preciaion  as  they  are  now  nnder  the  preai- 
denoy  of  a  legitimate  monarch.  ?  When  we  oome  to  put  the  two 
extremes  into  the  balances  of  impartial  judgment,  we  soon  dioooTer 
the  preponderance  in  favour  of  monarchy.  We  respectfully  b^ 
to  controvert  the  arguments  of  our  opponents ;  but  we  are  reeolved 
to  refrain  from  the  bitterness  that  aeems  to  be  begotten  in  the 
regions  of  difference.    Whilat  they  inveigh  against  the  wholesome 

Sractices  of  long-tried  monarchy,  they  do  not  advert  to  any  repub- 
can  establishments  of  any  magnitude  to  confirm  their  aaaumed 
position. 

Truly  thev  allude  to  the  government  under  the  proteetorate  of 
Cromwell;  out  they  do  not  do  justice  to  the  facts  of  hiatofy. 
Historical  truths  are  the  foundation  of  all  syllogiatic  conclaaiens 
regarding  history ;  but  when  sophistiisal  reasonings  are  Imught  to 
bear  upon  the  essential  points  of  debate,  an  exposure  is  eaaily 
effected,  when  the  baselessness  of  the  structure  is  shown, — Utita  it 
collapses,  without  any  possibility  of  reconstruction.  We  do  not 
intend  to  advocate  the  practices  of  the  monarch  whom  Cromwell 
destroyed,  but  we  openly  declare  that  his  power  was  not  based  upon 
the  rock,  6r  it  would  have  been  more  lasting.  Now  the  mania  for 
republican  government  had  at  that  time  attained  its  dimax,  when, 
to  gratify  the  democratic  part  of  the  community,  Cromwell  autiio- 
rized  the  constitution  of  a  "  Praise-God  Barebones "  parliament, 
nnd  we  fancy  our  opponents  deaire  to  have  our  oonatitoent  aasem* 
bly  similarly  framea  at  this  day.  With  tke  succeaa  of  the  demo- 
cratic parliament,  even  the  "  Bump  "  and  "  Pride's  Purge."  every 
reader  of  our  national  history  is  acquainted,  without  any  rehearsal 
Such  levelling  theories  as  were  therein  tried  cannot  be  tolerated  by 
the  actual  principles  upon  which  the  distinctiona  of  society  are 
founded.  Our  opponents  seem  to  speak  rather  sareaatically  of  the 
aristocratic  element  of  the  communify,  inntgining  that  their  share  in 
legislation  ought  to  be  indiscriminately  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  third  estate.  In  thus  advocating  the  princinles  of 
democracy,  they  become  rather  intemperate  in  expression,  alludiag 
to  one  of  our  diiwipated  nM>narehs. 

Our  opponents  have  mentiooked  the  Helvetic  Bepuhlic  aa  a  model 
form  of  government  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  We  do  not  object 
to  the  Alpine  regions  oonstituUng  the  twenty-two  eantxmt,  toat 
maintain  their  position  as  a  neat  little  family  amongst  the  regal 
nations  of  vaster  magnitude,  but  we  wish  to  know  why  they  are 
adduced  in  this  argument.  Our  opponents  have  descanted  upon  a 
•democratic  form  of  government  freely,  without  adducing  any  alnkiBg 
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example  of  hnman  happiness  arkiag  therefrom,  and  certainl;^  cannot 
mean  the  Swiss  Hepuolic  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  for  it  exists 
only  by  the  tolerance  of  the  neighbouring  monarchies. 

We  will  now  advert  to  a  democratic  government  that  had  a  fair 
trial  upon  the  stage  of  probational  action.  We  of  course  now  refer 
to  France,  because  our  opponents,  *'  Cephas,"  &c.,  will  not  tolerate 
us  if  we  refer  to  the  present  condition  of  the  New  World.  It  will, 
however,  we  may  say  in  passing,  be  for  time  to  demonstrate  whe- 
ther S.  J.  S>.  E.*s  prognostication  will  come  true,  as  to  the  reunion 
of  the  Confederate  with  the  Federal  States  in  1864. 

Our  readers  must  now  be  prepared  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  some 
of  the  most  shocking  atrocities  tnat  ever  sallied  the  face  of  a  political 
state.  With  the  causes  through  which  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment was  instituted  in  France  I  do  not  interfere,  as  they  do  not 
bear  upon  the  subject  at  issue.  We  notice,  first,  the  beneficial 
action  of  democracy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  then  dispensed 
governmental  duties,  i.  e.,  in  protecting  the  people  and  their 
property  from  lawless  power  (as  these  are  acknowledgedly  the 
legitimate  attributes  of  every  government).  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
individual  members  of  a  political  body  to  consult  their  own  con- 
science— and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  every  rational  being  is 
«u£Sciently  gifted  to  discern  right  from  wrong — ^in  all  matters  that 
appertain  to  the  legitimate  requirements  of  humanity.  And  in  the 
exercise  of  that  duty  each  is  bound  to  make  a  true  decision,  so  far 
as  the  established  rules  and  regulations  of  society  require.  Then, 
if  we  make  these  principles  the  grounds  of  onr  judgment,  we  cannot 
oome  to  any  other  conclusion,  as  we  propose  to  show,  than  the 
folkwing — that  democratic  government  is  not  so  beneficial  to  the 
people  as  a  limited  monarchy.  In  illustrating  this,  we  will  parti- 
•cularize  a  few  instances  from  French  history. 

Tae  first  is  that  of  Desmoulins,  who  was  sent  to  the  ante- 
ohaaber  of  death,  the  Conciergerie,  and  charged  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Safety  with  navins  received  a  letter  written  by 
pillcn,  sympathizing  with  her  in  Jiier  domestic  afflictions,  and 
inclciing  3»000  Hvres.  But  it  appeared  upon  the  trial  that  the 
tnrniey  declined  to  take  the  letter.  Dillon  slipped  it  into  his 
poclot,  but  being  discovered,  it  was  returned,  when  Dillon  tore  it 
mto  fieces.  Thus  it  was  proved  that  Madame  Desmoulins  had  never 
reoeired  the  letter ;  yet  Desmoulins,  the  turnkey,  and  DiUon,  fell 
b^  tie  infernal  machine,  being  a  striking  instance  of  the  dispO- 
Bitioi  of  the  member  of  the  democratic  government.  Space  will  not 
alloiKus  to  multiply  such  illustrations  as  the  above,  out  we  must 
beg  iie  indulgence  of  our  readers  to  extend  our  remarks  a  little 

^rtbr.    The  case  of  one  Mademoiselle (her  name  is   not 

insered  by  the  author),  who  beheld  her  parents  and  relatives  led  to 
the  Bafibtd.  She  alone  remained  in  captivity  at  the  Conciergerie ; 
but  tie  blood-stained  knife  was  never  destined  to  be  dyed  witn  her 
blooc  she  survived  the  tyrant,  and  the  power  of  his  jury  of 
.aasasins.     Although  life  was  spared,   yet  God's  choicest  gift. 
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reason,  like  nn   affrighted  dove,  fled  from  her  bosom,  never  to 
■Tetum ;  and  lliat  dismal  abode  vras  thrown  open,  and  this  beautiful 
flower  in  the  garden  of  humanity  walked  forth  from  prison  as  a 
spectacle  for  pity  and  compassion. 

In  eontinv.alion  of  the  above  notices,  we  may  advert  to  an 
instance  of  the  setting  at  nought  of  the  noblest  of  human  attributes, 
and  it  cannot  be  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  following  exem- 
plification : — Mons.  LoiseroUes,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  died  for  his 
child,  a  youth  in  his  2l8t  year,  thus  giving  life  to  his  offspring 
a  second  time.  Yet  the  perpetrators  of  these  deeds  declare  that 
they  were  done  to  found  the  institntions  of  liberty !  Well  might 
Madame  Koland,  with  a  keen  satire  upon  these  false  champions  of 
liberty,  allude  to  them  in  the  foUowing  terms, — **  Ok,  Liberty,  hov 
many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !"  So  much  for  the  horrors 
of  pretended  freedom.  But  let  us  quit  these  dreary  re^ons  of 
misery,  for  its  authors  had  justice  meted  out  to  them,  aithon^ 
they  denied  it  to  others. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  regions  under  the  sceptre  of 
impartial  justice,  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  select  a  better 
example  than  our  own  dear  isles .    Let  us  now  examine  the  working  of 
our  constitutional  machinery  in  dealincf  with  the  lives  and  proper^ 
as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  British  people.    In  the 
first  instance,  we  must  look  to  our  existing  laws,  ana  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  dispensed.    In  the  formation  of  all  law,  the  members 
of  the  third  estate  nave  their  share  as  well  as  the  Sovereign.     The 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  community  divide  among  themselveF  a 
similar  portion  of  power.    The  Sovereign  herself  hoMs  the  power  of 
ratifying  the  acts  of  both  these  branches  of  the  communi^.     The 
former  are  a  check  upon  each  other ;  the  Sovereign  is  a  checl  on 
both.    In  the  judicial  branch  of  society  the  respective  innctionsries 
are  responsible  for  their  acts ;  and  if  corruption  has  any  shaie  in 
directing  their  motions,  the  retributive  laws  hold  them  respon- 
sible to  those  they  may  wrong.     The  subject  may  petition  the 
Sovereign  with  impunity  in  cases  of  any  oppression  of  his  immeiiate 
lord.    The  peasant's  cot  is  his  castle  of  defence ;  and  thougl:  ^e 
elements  may  penetrate  through  its  shattered  and  decayed  valls, 
yet  the  monarcn  cannot  dare  to  enter.    Thus  we  are  of  opinionthat 
power  is  pretty  equally  distributed  amongst  the  different  members 
of  society.    And  with  these  few  brief  remarks,  which  in  our  lelief 
are  of  more  weight  than  all  the  attempts  of  our  opponents,  '  Ce- 
phas," S.  J.  B.  E.,  &c.,  from  opposite  sources,  we  close  our  essy. 

We  now  respectfully  beg  to  say  that  it  is  our  unfeigned  leKef 
that  the  majority  of  our  retulers  will  cheerfully  unite  with  us  o.  the 
negative  siae,  and  be  prepared  to  defend  that  resolution  U  the 
latest  moment  of  their  existence.  S.  F.F. 
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IS  LIMITED  LIABILITY  IN  PUBLIC  COMPANIES 
PEODUCTIVE  OF  MOEE  HAEM  THAN  GOOD  P 

AFFIBXJLTITB  ABTICLB.— III. 

Whbn  diBCOBsion  is  carried  on  with  gravity  and  decomm,  when 
both  sides  of  a  question  are  clearly  laid  before  the  mind,  when  full 
justice  is  done  by  each  writer  to  the  side  he  espouses,  the  reader  ia 
put  in  the  best  possible  position  for  determining  rightly  upon  the 
subject  of  debate.  He  is  not  stirred  by  the  passion  which  animates 
the  partisans  of  any  view,  or  blinded  oy  the  party  feelings  which 
are  excited  in  the  antagonists.  Hence,  we  do  not  think  that  a  little 
of  the  smartness  of  a  person's  temper  is  an  injurious  ingredient  in 
controversy,  but  that  it  enlivens  the  style,  and  keeps  the  mind  of 
the  reader  on  the  alert.  We  are  not,  however,  makmg  an  apology 
beforehand  for  a  crime  which  we  intend  to  commit,  but  merely  to 
enter  our  own  protest  against  taming  down  all  papers  to  the 
punctilious  suavity  of  the  drawing-room,  instead  of  giving  them  the 
vital  force  of  the  nustings.  The  pepper  and  mustard  style  is  not 
without  its  uses — as  may  be  seen  in  a  quotation  which  J.  makes  from 
that  caustic  old  parliamentary  soldier  and  not«d  Westminster 
Revi&u)  writer.  Col.  Thompson,  on  p.  213,  which  puts  the  whole 
question  into  a  proverb — *' Protection  means  robbing  somebody 
else."  Limited  liability  is  a  misnomer  for  limitedprotection,  and 
therefore  signifies  limited  robbery  or  roguery.  This,  we  say,  is 
often  a  useml  way  of  setting  the  results  of  a  question  in  a  broad 
form  before  the  mind,  so  that  it  may  see  at  once,  and  strikingly,  the 
effect,  in  the  long  run,  of  an  argument  or  a  scheme. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  adopt  this 
"  short  and  easy  way  "  with  an  opponent,  because  we  are  afraid  the 
editorial  scissors  would  clip  our  "  winged  words,"  and  of  the  whole 
strength  of  such  expressions — 

**  Rob  onr  waspish  style,  and  leave  it  stiogless." 

We  would  fain  fire  a  bomb  into  B.  M.  B.  on  the  question ;  but,  for 
tiie  aforesaid  reason,  we  must  be  content  to  employ  smaller  shot ;: 
yet  very  small  shot,  we  think,  will  be  fatal— not  to  himself,  for  that 
we  by  no  means  desire,  but — to  his  arguments. 

I.  It  seems  that  limited  liability  "  will  directly  benefit  labour  " 
(p.  286), — »'.  e.,  the  augmenting  of  the  power,  and  the  limiting  of  the 
responsibilities  of  capital— the  tyrant  of  labour— will  increase  its 
oppressiye  power,  and  so  make  it  less  inclined  and  less  able  to  wield 
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it.  Q.  E.  D. !  Limited  liability  enables  the  capitalist,  bj  spreading 
his  cash  into  many  schemes,  to  dabble  in  and  profit  from  many 
branches  of  trade,  and  so  to  increase  his  gains  and  decrease  his  risks, 
inasmuch  as  it  limits  his  liabilities  in  each,  and  leares  him  to  reap 
unlimited  profits  in  all  if  he  can.  It  gives,  too,  a  few  small 
capitalists — the  greediest  and  meanest  of  all  holders  of  wealth,  the 
sneakers  after  safe  and  paying  investments,  the  money-loan  o£Bce 
and  pawnbroking  holdiaats — the  opportonitjr  of  aoqniring  the 
strength  of  union,  and  so  of  inveigfiBg  tmsting  tradesnieBt  and 
labourers  to  risk  their  labour  and  goods  for  the  gain  of  the  mere 
promisers-to-pay,  who  have  shares,  bat  have  not  considered  it 
requisite  to  make  any  calls  so  long  as  an  ostensible  capital  may  make 
traae  in  one  direction  ;  while  the  real  cash,  being  only  payable  on 
demand,  may  be  lent  at  interest,  and  used  to  sweat  the  poor  dae- 
where.  To  make  limited  liability  safe,  all  calls  should  require  to 
be  paid  up  and  laid  in  banco ;  the  power  of  oontraoting  liabilitiei 
ihould  be  as  limited  as  the  paid-up  capital,  uid  the  profits  ought 
also  to  be  limited.  To  give  the  power  to  over-buy,  to  pennit  pur- 
chases beyond  the  abuity  of  tne  company  to  pay,  is  to  put  a 
premium  upon  jobbery — unless  each  is  made  liable  in  his  whole 
estate.  It  is  especially  unjust  to  the  single  trader,  who  is  made 
liable  "  to  the  uttermost  farthing ;"  while  the  joint  stodk  dealers  in 
the  same  commodity  are  onlv  liable  to  the  sum  subscribed. 

II.  Limited  liabili^  "  will  in  two  ways  benefit  those  who  have 
wealth"  (p.  286).  It  will  encourage  reckless  trading;  it  will 
induce  the  wealthy,  who  are  unacquainted  with  business,  to  place 
their  cash  at  the  disposal  of  men  who  are,  and  whose  chief  bnaraen 
is,  to  "mind  Number  One  "—it  will  teach  tiie  wealthy  parties,  by 
"  dear-bought  ezperienoe,"  how  ^  sharper  than  a  seroent's  tootii 
is  the  selfishness  of  commerce,  and,  therefore,  "  it  wOl  benefit  those 
who  have  wealth."    Q.  E.  D.  again ! 

To  live  by  their  wits  is  some  men's  profession,  some  men's  pleasure, 
some  men's  necessity.  To  do  so  there  must  exist  a  fleeoeable  daa. 
The  wealth  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  is  "  secured,"  and 
is,  therefore,  not  available  directly  by  those  in  search  of  fleaee ;  bat 
a  large  portion  is  also  floating,  and  if  a  little  of  that  oould  be 
diverted  out  of  its  holders'  hands,  it  would  inconvenience  them  little, 
and  advantage  the  schemers  much.  To  get  up,  therefore,  a  oompany 
of  feasible  structure,  with  low  shares,  and  the  promise  of  a  temniing 

?er-centage,  is  a  good  plan  for  bringing  in  a  supply  of  "  the  neeofuL** 
'he  shares  form  a  mere  trifle  to  each,  and  hence  even  loaa  is  not 
deadly  to  many ;  but  in  the  aggregate  they  lorm  a  larse  •qui,  and 
this  sdOTords  a  workable  capital  for  the  sehemen.  For  amile,  snceesi 
beams  upon  the  company ;  shares  are  more  greedily  bought  than 
ever ;  and  when  the  seam  [and  seeming]  has  mmi  ezhaosted,  ocash 
goes  the  concern,  leaving  the  contracted  liabilities  to  abaoKh  the 
subscribed  capital,  and  the  creditors  to  make  the  best  thej  em  of 
it.  Thus  it  benefits  those  who  have  wealth ! 
ILL  Limited  liabUity  "  will  tend  to  the  diffhaionof  weatth."  Ho 
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doubt  of  it.  '*  Fools  and  their  money  are  easily  parted."  To  get 
the  lue  of  the  money  of  fools  will  not  be  difficult,  and  to  use  it  when 
gotten  is  but  the  next  step ;  but  would  this  be  adrantageous— 4o 
the  fools  F  If  law  has  been  for  ages  hardly  «u>a^  engaged  in 
saving  fools  from  schemes  and  deceptions,  how  much  more  difficult 
must  it  be  to  accomplish  when  schemes  and  deceptions  are  legalised 
— if  they  but  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Limited  liability 
is,  in  fact,  a  soheme  to  get  men  to  engage  in  trade  who  hare  no 
natural  mofciye  to  or  need  for  it,  in  a  greitk  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  use  of  their  money  to  those  who  subsist  by  getting  up 
43ompanie8— the  Messrs.  HawKseye  of  sooiety.  The  ^game  of 
speculation  "  cannot  easily  be  played  when  failure  requires  to  be 
paid  for  to  the  utmost  extent  of  one's  wealth  ;  it  is  easily  done  when 
the  stakes  are  fixed,  and  the  money  is  paid  down.  Wealth  is 
diffused  among  the  blacklegs  of  the  continental  hells  in  the  limited 
liability  of  the  sams  stalred ;  but  is  that  usually  regarded  aa  a 
precious  boon  and  great  benefit  P 

lY .  That  limited  liability  **  will  cause  many  works  of  public  utility 
to  be  imdertaken  "  (p.  287),  I  shall  not  care  to  dispute.  Among 
the  many  schemes  to  which  recourse  must  be  had  to  engage  actiye, 
but  themselves  unmoneyed,  men,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  some 
works  of  public  utility  were  not  projected  and  carried  out ;  but  how 
znany  failures  must  we  count  against  these  successes  P  How  many 
Ot9<U  £<MHems  must  be  set  afloat  to  flounder  in  the  trough  of  the 
wide  sea  of  speculation  P  how  many  diyidend-less  Giystal  Palaces 
must  grow  up  from  the  soil  manured  with  shareholders'  guineas, 
before  the  useful  shall  be  gained  P  We  do  not  doubt  that  many 
works  of  public  utility  shall  be  undertaken  ;  but  how  many  will  be 
completed  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  shareholders  and  pumio  P  and 
what  proportion  will  such  works  haye  to  the  useless  P 

y.  That  limited  liability  would  ''facilitate  the  operations  of 
workmen,  and  others,  to  form  co-operatiye  manufaotnring  and 
trading  concerns  "  (p.  287),  we  do  not  doubt — if  such  companies  were 
restricted  to  these  persons ;  but  not  unless,  for  capital  can  always 
out-mano8uyre  labour  and  the  labourers. 

YI.  To  the  argument,  that  limited  liability  "  will  tend  to  develop 
and  bring  into  public  use  many  valuable  inyentions,"  the  same  reply 
is  possible  as  has  been  suggested  regarding  number  lY.;  in  addition 
to  which  we  may  add  that  a  company  of  shareholders  are  the  least 
likely  in  the  world  to  comprehend  the  necessity  for,  or  the  suitability 
of,  any  given  invention.  Besides,  inventors  have  always  been 
superabundant.  The  supply  of  them  has  invariably  exceeded  the 
demand.  It  is  only  by  aint  of  great  discouragement  that  persons, 
having  a  tendency  to  dream  of  their  genius  for  invention,  are  kept 
in  the  common  tracks  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  "  the  noiseless  tenor 
of  their  way."  Would  it  be  advisable  to  multiply  temptations  to 
suoh^menP  We  think  both  they  and  the  public  would  suffer  firom 
any  such  adaptation  of  tlie  limited  liability  company  scheme  to  the 
encouragement  of  feeding  horses  by  steam,  raising  cabbages  and 
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com  by  maoHinery,  or  constracting  portable  engines  for  performing 
with  ease,  certainty,  and  rapidity,  the  common  fiinctiona  of  the 
human  atomach. 

Banks  have  already  given  snch  "telling"  evidence  of  their 
liability  to  Hmited  liabili^,  that  we  do  not  think  B.  M.  B.  will  be 
able  ix>  deposit  Any  tangible  argument  for  their  haying  a  legalized 
right  to  be  banks  of  deposit  on^,  and  to  cease  to  be  bs^s  of  issue. 
The  contracted  liabilities  of  our  banks  have  been  anything  but  con- 
tracted of  late,  but  their  issues  have  been  distinctly  and  disagreeably 
contracted;  and  how  the  liouidation  of  their  liabilities  could  lie 
more  limited  than  they  have  oeen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  diaeorer. 
B.  M.  B.  may  bamboozle  the  reader  into  a  belief  that  the  pro^ 

Erietary  of  banks  would  be  improyed  by  the  adoption  of  limited 
ability,  but  we  think  the  propriety  of  granting  them  more  scope 
in  that  line  may  safely  be  doubted.  Their  issues  have  of  late  been 
— so  the  experience  of  their  de^KMitors  has  proved — liable  to  be 
yery  limited.  As  the  law  of  limited  liability  affords  ^eater  scope 
for  a  continuance  of  this  sMe  of  business,  it  is — and  it  must  be-- 
productive  of  more  harm  than  good ;  for  it  destroys  security,  and 
brings  misery  where  it  has  no  fair  right  to  be  introduced. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  arguments  of  one,~-and 
that  the  ablest  of  the  opposers  of  our  views, — ^than  to  run  cursivelj 
over  all  the  possibilities  ot  the  question.  We  have  attempted  to  con- 
trovert the  arguments  advanced.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  very 
far  from  agreeing  with  "  Delta "  (p.  216)  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
grounds  for  believing  that  limited  liability  is  "productive  of 
unmixed  good."  We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  "  l>elta  '*  might 
have  condescended  to  give  reasons  rather  than  to  have  made 
assertions. 

One  argument  alone  seems  open  to  our  opponents ;  viz.,  tliat  aU 
liability  is  limited,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  distinctly  marked 
out  as  to  its  extent  by  law.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  a  lav 
against  overtrading,  and  would  fall  into  the  category  of  sumptuarj 
laws.  We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  they  will  urge  that 
objection  while  we  are  able  to  saj  that  liability  ou^ht  to  extend  t& 
far  as  possible ;  that  the  law  ot  nature,  in  regard  to  wealth  and 
trade,  may  be  as  unforced  as  possible,  and  that  nothing  but  justiee 
be  provided  for  by  law.  Tbuxfit. 

NEGATIVE  ASTICLB.— III. 

Capital  is  the  produce  of  past  labour,  saved  and  accumulated  for 
general  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  capital 
in  a  country  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  people,  whoever  may 
possess  it.  Any  measure  tending  to  facilitate  the  employment  of 
the  surplus  money  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  and.  lower  classes 
should  be  hailed  as  a  blessing.  The  Limited  Liability  Act  is  a 
great  move  in  this  direction,  encouraging,  as  it  has  done,  the  es- 
tablishment of  numerous  enterprises  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  brought  forward  for  the  support  of  the  public.    The  Limited 
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Liability  in  Companies  commences  under  the  Act  of  1866  (19  and 
20  Yict.,  cap.  47),  by  which  certain  associatioas  forming  themselves 
under  the  Act,  designating  themselves  expressly  as  "  limited/'  and 

Eursuing  certain  forms,  and  complying  witn  certain  rules  prescribed 
y  the  Act,  are  thus  constituted ;  that  upon  failure  of  the  company 
the  existing  shareholders  are  not  to  be  liable  for  the  debts  beyond 
the  unpaid  portion  on  their  shares ;  and,  of  course,  they  are  Uable 
to  lose  the  paid-up  portion.  The  Act  of  1857  does  not  permit  banks 
to  be  formed  with  limited  liability,  bnt  the  Act  of  1858  nas  repealed 
that  prohibition,  and  banking  companies  may  now  form  themselves 
upon  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  with  the  exception,  that  no 
banking  company  can  be  so  formed  that  issues  its  own  notes. 
Limited  companies  must  be  formed  pursuant  to  the  Act,  under  a 
memorandum  of  association,  and  such  regulations  as  they  may  choose 
to  adopt.  The  intention  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  Act  may 
be  said  to  be  to  encourage  and  foster  trading  enterprise,  by  re- 
moving the  long-felt  disinclination  of  persons,  with  large  capital,  to 
take  a  share  in  an  undertaking  when  accompanied  wim  the  risk  of 
losing  the  whole  of  their  fortunes.  To  the  man  also  of  small  savings 
the  Act  is  of  great  service,  as  it  enables  him  to  take  part  in  a  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  of  his  realized  capital.  The  desire  for  co- 
operative societies  is  shown  by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  these  societies  are  multiplying  through  the  coontrr.  By  the 
operation  of  the  recent  law  the  working  man,  the  clerk,  and  the 
professional  man,  have  additional  incentives  to  lay  by  money  for 
investment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  new  principle  has  secured 
hosts  of  admirers,  and  promises  to  become  generally  adopted  by 
public  companies.  Quite  evident  is  it  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  "  limited  liability,"  as  applied  to  banking,  is  about  to  undergo 
that  ordeal  which  usually  precedes  any  great  change.  Sceptical  as 
most  persons  have  been  upon  the  point  until  recently,  the  events  of 
the  last  eighteen  months  would  lead  to  the  impression  that  the 

?ublic  have  an  inclination  to  favour  the  expeiiment  on  a  large  scale, 
'hough  the  system,  as  applied  to  banks,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  yet  fairly  tried,  alreaay  establishments  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  have  been  worked  on  moderate 
bases,  and  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  It  is  stated  that  the 
"  limited  "  banks  experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  deposits.  The 
price  of  the  shares  in  the  market  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  very 
encouraging.  If  the  new  principle  shall  prove  successful  in  practice, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  applied  to  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
joint-stock  banks.  The  security  derived  by  depositors  in  a 
*'  limited  "  bank  is,  as  a  rule,  much  greater  than  in  private  banks ; 
for  in  the  one  case  the  depositor  is  made  acquainted  half-yearly  with 
the  state  of  the  bank's  affairs,  whilst  in  the  other  he  has  entirely  to 
trusti  to  the  private  fortunes  of  the  partners  being  sufficient  to  cover 
their  liabilities.  These,  as  we  constantly  see  in  the  winding  up  of 
private  banks*  are  generally  inadequate,  and  in  the  end  the  creditor 
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KaB  to  acMpt  lets  than  twenty  shilliags  in  the  pound.  The  almost 
invariable  role  with  the  new  bann  incorporated  with  limited 
liability  ia  not  to  call  np  mere  than  a  quarter  of  the  aabaoribers* 
capital,  leaving  the  remainder  as  aeonrity  to  the  depoeiton.  In 
case  of  a  stoppage  of  payment  by  a  "  limited  "  bank  there  ia  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  winding  up  would  prove  as  satisfactory  to 
the  oreditora  as  if  it  had  been  an  "  unlimited "  bank,  where  the 
ahareholdera  are  rarely  men  of  such  wealth  as  to  be  able  to  make 
good  any  extraordinary  deficiency.  With  sound  management,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  banks  of  the  country  will  doubtless  be 
brought  under  ike  "  new  revolution  "  in  bankiuf^.  Already  private 
banlu  are  being  abaorbed  by  joint-stock  banks  with  limited  liability, 
Messrs.  Heywood  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Hankey,  of  London,  having 
joined  the  Bank  of  Manchester,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  *'  Con- 
solidated Bank."  Other  negotiations  for  amalgamation  are  under- 
stood to  be  in  progress.  Where  the  board  of  directors  of  the  new 
**  limited  "  banks  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  inspire  con£- 
denoe,  tifaie  applicants  for  shares,  we  are  aasured,  have  oeen  of  a 
fint-dass  description,  including  firms  of  eminence,  who  have  not 
subscribed  in  their  individui^  capacity,  but  on  account  of  the  homes 
which  they  represent.  This,  under  the  law  of  unlimited  liability, 
has  very  seldom  been  done ;  lest,  in  case  of  difficulty,  the  honiie 
should  sufiPer  from  the  responsibility  of  holding  shares. 

Before  accepting  the  position  of  a  partner  in  any  of  the  numerous 
new  companies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  investor  exercise  his 
discrimination,  and  not  embark  m  the  first  undertaking  that  oStn 
to  employ  his  capital ;  for  many  of  the  projects  launchml  during  the 
last  two  years  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  the  low  value  of  mooey 
that  has  ruled.  Frequently  the  Direction  is  composed  of  Lords,  uA 
Sirs,  and  gallant  officers,  and  other  persons  whose  funeticms  lead  a 
commercial  man  to  expect  a  complete  innocence  of  the  knowledge 
neoeasary  to  command  success. 

Having  attempted  to  point  out  some  of  the  benefits  eonfeired  on 
the  shareholders  in  companies  subject  to  limited  liability,  ve 
propose  to  defmd  the  fairness  of  t^e  new  principle  when  appfied  to 
their  creditors. 

Every  one,  who  is  invited  to  supply  these  companies  with  goodst 
has  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  finaaeial 
position  by  referring  to  the  yearly  or  half  yearly  statements.    If 
after  this  he  trusts  a  "  limited  "  company,  possessed  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  subscribed  capital,  with  goods  to  the  same  extent 
as  he  would  supply  to  a  private  trader  worth  fifty  thousand  ponnds, 
he  mu9t  aeoepf  the  consequences  of  his  rashness,  if  the  former  provM 
unsuccessful.    Of  course  the  extent  of  the  *'  liabilities  "  of  the  com- ' 
pany  will  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  capital,  before  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of  tiie  eitsat 
to  which  it  may  be  entitled  to  farther  credit.    In  dealing  with  nsno* 
fiacturers  or  tnidesmen,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  pomts  arising 
in  business  few  the  creditor  to  determine  to  what  extent  he  may 
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safely  give  credit,  owing  to  the  complete  priyacy  with  which  eyery 
trader  enshrouds  his  pecuniary  position.  Consequently,  there  are  few 
firms  who  would  not  rather  give  credit  to  a  company  under  the  new 
act  than  to  a  concern  carried  on  by  private  enterprise.  Every  trader 
is  reminded  twice  a  week,  by  seeing  a  long  list  of  bankrupts,  of  the 
large  amount  of  misplaced  confidence  bestowed  on  those  whose 
names  appear  there. 

The  oDJections  urged  to  joint^stock  enterprise  br  J.,  that  '*  a 
company  cannot  be  conducted  with  the  energy  and  watchfulness 
which  an  individual  exercises  when  a  business  is  his  own,"  and 
that "  men  can  very  rarely  be  found  who  are  as  careful  with  other 
people's  property  as  they  would  be  with  their  own,"  have  consider- 
able truth  m  them.  But  though  companies  may  suffer  in  these 
respects,  the  advantages  they  possess,  in  having  a  large  capital  with 
which  to  carry  on  their  operations,  may  be  said  to  counterbalance 
those  inconveniences.  The  difBculties  the  "  plodding,  honest  trades* 
man "  finds  to  make  way  against  his  con^any  competitors  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  affirmative  writer  J.  It  is  said  by  J.  that 
"  the  very  circumstance  of  the  loss  from  risk  being  circumscribed 
induces  men  who  are  associated  to  be  more  indiscreet  and  daring 
in  their  mode  of  conducting  their  business"  than  the  private  trader. 
This  assertion  may  be  true  or  not,  but  we  certainly  do  know  that 
trading  beyond  his  means  is  a  very  common  offence  with  the  ordinary 
merchant  and  manafaoturer.  The  article  by  E.  S.  appears  intended 
to  show  that  nearly  all  public  companies  are  formed  with  a  view  to 
hazardous  speculation  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  they  often  contract 
debts  with  the  public  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  their  united  subscribed  capital ;  the  end  being  the  break-up  of 
the  company,  when  the  shareholders  coolly  throw  the  loss  on  the 
creditors.  But  we  contend  that  this  is  not  the  fair  way  of  placing 
the  question  before  the  reader,  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  sound 
judgment.  As  a  rule,  we  believe  associations  for  the  prosecution  of 
unoertakings  requiring  large  capital  are  not  conunenced  without 
reasonable  evidence  thjkt  the  objects  are  attainable.  If  this  is  not 
BO,  and  the  chances  of  failure  considerably  outbalance  those  of 
success,  it  rests  with  the  parties  whom  the  companies  invite  to  give 
them  credit  to  refuse  to  do  business  with  them,  and  so  save  them- 
selves from  the  ruin  and  misery  which  B.  S.  sees  so  plainly  in  store 
for  those  who  trust  a  "limited"  company.  The  remedy  of 
creditors  consists  in  their  exercising  the  same  caution  before  doing 
business  with  a  company  as  they  would  do  in  the  case  of  a  private 
trader.  It  certainly  might  happen  that  a  man  made  a  bad  debt» 
notwithstanding  he  had  made  due  inquiry ;  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  he  would  not  be  oftener  imposed  upon  by  the  plausible  joint* 
stock  association  than  ha  would  be  by  the  needy  tradesman.  E.  S. 
supposes  a  "  company  which  lasts  twenty  years,  and  during  that 
time  pays  dividends  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  each 
sharenolder  having  received  back  in  dividends  the  sum  invested, 
besides  still  retaining  his  shares,  which  he  may  now  sell  at  twice  or 
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thrice  their  original  cost."  The  writer  considers  that  when  the 
proprietor  has'  received  dividends  equalling  in  amount  the  sum 
originally  invested,  that  he  then  should  reckon  his  capital  as  having 
been  returned  to  him ;  and  on  this  argument  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  a  shareholder,  in  such  a  case  happening,  would  really  have  lost 
nothing  if  the  company  were  then  to  fail.  In  reply,  we  say  that 
interest  received  on  the  sum  originally  paid  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  return  of  the  principal,  however  long  it  may  have  been  oominje: 
in.  Again,  if  the  dividends  should  only  have  oeen  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  as  supposed  by  B.  S.,  the  holder 
would  most  probably  have  to  sell  his  shares  at  a  discount  instead 
of  for  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  he  had  given  for  them. 

The  great  utility  of  joint-stock  companies,  in  the  promotion  of 
desirable  undertakmgs  of  all  descriptions,  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  B.  M.  B.,  and  we  forbear,  therefore,  to  enlarge  on  uat  pan  of 
tne  subject. 

To  the  fiiture  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability  in  public  com- 
panies we  look  forward  with  confidence,  believing  that,  with  a  wise 
administration,  it  will  be  appreciated,  and  rear  and  establish  a  solid 
commerce.  £.  E. 


In  iflSonottam. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  *  MOST  REV.  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY,  D.D.. 

LORD  ABCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 

BOSK  FEBBUJLRT   IST,    1787;  DIED  OCTOBBB  8tH,    1863. 

'*  Tbb  monrnen  go  about  the  streets,*'  for  one 

Whom  troth,  and  honesty,  and  holj  xeal, 

Wisdom  and  love  for  the  whole  Commonweal, 
Great  thooghts  forth-shed,  and  noble  labonrs  done 
For  God*s  tme  glorj,  and  in  man's  behalf 

Distbgnished;  who  was  gifted  aboTo  moat, 
To  winnow'  Heaven's  own  wheat  from  the  world's  chaff, 

And  steer  o*er  seas  of  doubt  the  tempest- tossed. 
Well  coald  he  wield,  in  Church  or  Parliament, 

In  Letters'  realm,  or  Logic's  btrict  domain, 

Or  where  the  Pulpit  holds  her  higher  reign, 
The  weighty  might  of  skilful  argument. 
Whatblt!  thy  works  and  fame  are  the  world's  share 
Of  thine  immortal  part  of  which  the  Heaven  is  hor! 
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C^je  €Mn^ht 


SAMUEL  TAYLOE  COLERIDGE. 

"  Stop,  ChrittUn  ptsaer  by  I  atop,  child  of  God! 
And  read  with  gentle  breMt.    Beaeath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  Beemed  he; 
Oh!  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C. 
That  he,  who  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath, 
Fonnd  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death! 
Mercy  for  praise,  to  be  forgiven  for  fame, 
He  asked  and  hoped  through  Christ, — do  thou  the  same.** 

We  have  selected  Coleridge  for  the  stibject  of  this  essay,  foecanse 
we  consider  him  a  good  stnd  j  for  earnest  young  men,  on  account  of 
his  life,  and  of  his  philosophy.  We  think  a  notice  of  these  matters 
suited  to  the  pages  of  a  magazine  whose  distinguishing  feature  is 
debate,  and  whose  readers  do  not  venture  to  decide  on  any  question 
except  after  proper  consideration.  Coleridge's  "Aids  to  Beflec- 
tion  can  never  be  out  of  place  where  men  are  desirous  of  learning 
to  think,  and  anxious  for  self-improvement ;  for  by  them  they  can 
be  led  from  the  first  beginnings  of  thought  to  matured  habits  of 
thinking  wisely  and  well. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  "logician,  metap^hysician,  bard/'  was 
bom  Oct.  2l8t,  1772,  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire.  His 
father  was  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  the  parish  school  had  ihe  honour 
of  educating  the  boy,  until  he  went  to  Christ's  Hospital.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  that  school  friendship 
lasted  through  life.  Coleridge  was  known  as  a  day*dreamer,  void 
of  ambition,  listless,  playless.  "  How  often,"  says  Charles  Lamb, 
**  have  I  seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  cloisters  stand  stil),  en- 
tranced with  admiration  to  hear  thee  unfold  in  thy  deep  and  sweet 
intonations  the  mysteries  of  lamblicus  or  Plotinus,  or  reciting 
Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar,  while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey 
fViars  echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity-boy  I"  He  was 
a  voracious  reader,  and  perused  all  that  came  in  his  way ;  so  that 
when  a  mere  boy  his  knowledge  was  most  varied  and  his  ignorance 
most  profound.  He  managed,  however,  to  secure  some  honour, 
and  leit  Christ's  Hospital  as  head  scholar,  having  an  exhibition  to 
Jesofl'  College,  Cambridge. 

He  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  became  aflRsoted  by  the 
general  spirit  of  his  time.  It  wbb  an  age  when  men  looked  upon 
flange  as  the  order  of  the  day.    The  French  revoltitkA  oaiuMid  a 
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general  afi^tation,  not  oa  the  surface  alone,  but  deep  down  in  men's 
nuDda.  Whether  men  were  willing  or  nnirilling,  thej  were  com- 
peUed  by  the  political  and  social  (manses  around  them  to  think 
more  dAraij  4 ban  they  were  accustomea  to  do.  On  snch  a  genius 
as  that  of  Coleridge  the  French  reyolation  could  not  fail  to  exert  a 
rery  powerful  influence.  He  became  a  very  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  yet  the  moral  tone  of  his  genius  remained  nn- 
]njm«d. 

l>uring  his  first  )rear  at  Cambridge  he  gained  the  prize  for  a 
Greek  ode,  and  in  his  second  year  tried  for,  but  lost,  the  Craren 
scholarship,  being  defeated  by  Dr.  Butler,  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Thip  failure  may  have  been  one  of  three  causes  for  a  fit  of  dejection 
which  seised  upon  his  mind  at  this  time,  and  drove  him  from  Cam- 
liridge  in  1793,  without  taking  a  dej^ree.  He  had  also  incurred 
several  debts,  after  the  manner  of  uniyersity  men  in  general ;  and 
although  the  amount  (something  under  £100)  was  not  up  to  the 
aven^  of  such  debts,  it  seems  to  have  weighed  upon  the  mind  of 
Colendge,  and  depressed  his  spirits.  The  last  reason  that  may 
be  assigned  for  his  sudden  departure  from  a  tolerably  sucoeesfol 
college  career  is,  that  the  authorities  disanproved  of  Lis  "  attadi- 
ment  to  the  principles  of  the  French  reyoiution."  Now  either  of 
these  alleged  reasons  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Ck)leridge.  To  a  thoroughly  senaitiTe 
nature  a  disappointment  in  a  race  is  sufficient  to  throw  it  into 
gloom ;  debts,  much  more  so ;  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  would 
the  displeasure  of  superiors  work  in  the  same  manner.  A  con- 
spiracy of  all  three,  however,  seems  as  probable  as  any  other  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  during  his  second  year  at 
college  he  sudaenly  left  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  and  went  up  to 
Lon^m. 

When  a  lad,  he  was  for  engaging  in  the  vocation  of  St.  Crispin  by 
apprenticing  himself  to  a  shoemaker ;  now,  in  his  fit  of  melancholy, 
he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  under  the  cumbersome  name  of 
Gomberbaeh.    He  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  soldier^  being 

flad  to  write  letters  for  his  uneducated  comrades  in  return  for 
aving  his  horse  and  accoutrements  attended  to.  In  four  months 
he  was  bought  out  of  the  service,  or  bartered  rather,  by  another 
man  enlisting  in  his  place. 

The  next  bubble  in  our  hero's  life  was  a  plan  of  emigration  to 
America.  Six  young  hopefuls,  about  one  age,  agreed  to  marry  and 
j$o  to  the  New  World,  to  cultivate  their  taste  for  literature  and 
poetry,  while  their  wives  cooked  and  attended  to  household  matters. 
Colendge,  Southey,  Lovell,  Burnett,  Allen,  Seaward, — those  six 
were  to  round  a  pantUocracy,  in  which  their  own  wills  might  be  dieir 
law.  Happy  for  them  that  this  wayward  fancy  bore  no  fruit.  The 
want  of  money  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  scheme. 

Coleridge  attempted  to  conduct  a  periodical  caUed  2%e  Watc^oM^ 
but  he  was  too  tedious  in  his  theories  and  philosophies  to  plesse 
nek  veaden  as  had  then  the  kindness  or  courage  to  patronize  hun. 
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He  was  not  more  successful  in  any  of  his  pamphlets  written  at 
this  time.  In  1795  he  married  a  Miss  fricker,  from  Bristol, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Nether  Stowej,  in  Somersetshire.  Her^ 
beneath  the  Quantoek  Hills,  he  cultivated  his  poetical  talent, 
which  hitherto  had  been  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  During  the  thred 
years  he  remained  here  most  of  his  principal  poems  were  com- 
posed, viz.,  ••  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "  Cbristabel "  (Part  I.), 
''  Fears  in  Solitude,"  "  Ode  on  Prance,"  &c.  In  the  compositioiiL 
of  these  he  seems  to  have  been  happy,  and  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  propitious  part  of  his  career.  I  mention  his  "Ode  oa 
France  "  last,  to  draw  special  attention  to  it,  as  embodying  somo 
of  the  best  emotions  which  those  terrible  years  at  the  end  of  tha 
eighteenth  century  called  forth.  Although  his  hopes  as  to  the 
results  of  the  French  revolution  were  blighted  when  he  saw 
tyranny  and  bloodshed  supplant  freedom,  he  could  not  forsake  hie 
original  and  much  cherished  theme.  He  afterwards  acknowledged 
his  disappointment  at  the  results  of  the  movement,  and  this  ode 
embodies  his  *' first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  the  French  cause,  sorrow 
for  England's  adverseness  to  it ;  clinging  to  the  cause  in  spite  of 
first  misgivings ;  the  recantation  and  plea  for  forgiveness  when  the 
cause  proved  an  unworthy  one;  France  assailing  freedom  in  her 
ancient  mountain  home  of  Switzerland ;"  and  the  close,  in  the  same 
s^le  as  the  beginning,  addresses  liberty  in  the  elements,  as  tokene 
of  what  is  wild  and  free. 

His  boyish  enthusiasm  was  gradually  taking  a  calmer  tone,  and 
he  began  to  form  his  mind,  to  make  himself  his  study,  to  search  for 
truth.  This  became  his  life-work,  this  was  his  pervading  aim — ^a 
thrrst  after  truth.  While  at  Nether  Stowey  he  ministered  among 
the  people  as  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  numbers  flocked  to  hear 
his  ^oauence.  Hazlitt  once  walked  ten  miles  to  hear  him,  and  con- 
cludes nis  account  with  saying,  '*  For  myself,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  delighted  if  I  had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres."  He 
exemplified  in  his  own  person  a  spirit  of  free  discussion,  and  aa 
Tinwillingness  to  receive  anything  into  his  mind  which  he  eouid  not 
bring  down  to  the  level  of  his  own  understj^dins.  Men  had  thrown 
ofl*  their  regard  for  established  doctrines  and  usages;  they  had 
learned  to  disresnect  and  underrate  the  doctrines  and  authors  whom 
their  forefathers  iiad  admired.  They  threw  aside  all  laws,  all  form 
of  government ;  the  authority  of  Cnurch  and  State  was  alike  dis- 
regarded ;  and  men  hewn  a  new  course  for  themselves.  Coleridge, 
'Wordsworth,  and  Southey  were  enamoured  of  the  new  principles, 
and  all  three  had  their  turn  at  Unitarianism ;  and  the  opinions 
of  this  body  of  people  exeltised  a  great  power  over  the  mind  of 
Coleridge.  He  was,  however,  uneasy;  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  difierent  faith,  and  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  dis- 
covered the  foundations  on  which  the  doctrines  in  which  he  should 
trust  rested. 

In  1798  he  left  his  rural  retreat  to  travel  in  Germany.     Messrs. 
Wedgwood,  of  Staflbrdshire,  placed  at  his  disposal  a  sum  of  money. 
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which  enabled  him  to  vis^t  Batzeburg  and  Gottisgen,  where  he 
acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  German  literature. 

This  journeY  was  in  part  shared  by  Wordsworth,  who  had  yisited 
Coleridge,  ana  at  last  gone  to  reside  in  Somersetshire,  near  him.  At 
Hamburg  they  separated,  Wordsworth  piooeedinff  to  Goslar  with 
his  sister,  Coleridge  going  to  Batzeburg.  Here  Coleridge  became 
confirmed  in  a  leaning  to  metaphysics  and  philosophy,  which  had 
seized  upon  him  during  his  inquiries  and  self-searcnings  at  JSether 
Stowey.  He  considered  philosophy  to  be  the  one  great  purpoae  to 
which  he  conceived  his  mind  must  be  dedicated ;  and  this  he  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  with  the  Christian  religion.  "  As  Grod  bean 
me,"  he  said,  "  the  originating,  continuing,  and  sustaining  wiah  and 
design  q£  my  heart  was  to  exalt  the  glory  of  His  name,  and,  which 
is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
mankind."    But  ne  was  not  spared  to  complete  his  pkuis. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1800,  and  went  to  live  with  hia  old 
friend  Southey,  who  resided  at  Keswick, — ^Wordaworth  tJiea  living 
at  Grasmere.  Here  Coleridge  continued  to  emnloy  himself  in  the 
struggle  between  error  and  truth,  and  attempted  to  conquer  error. 
He  returned  to  the  belief  of  liis  childhood,  as  a  wandering  sheep  to 
its  fold.  He  had  been  a  Jacobin,  he  became  a  Bo^aliat ;  be  wms  a 
Unitarian,  7iow  he  believed  firmly  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  siip> 
ported  his  mother  church  as  ardently  as  he  had  till  lately  imposed 
ner.  The  course  of  reading  he  now  adopted  lay  amonjg  tke  M 
divines,  his  guide  throughout  being  the  Tnirty*nme  Articles ;  and 
•though  he  was  neither  clergyman  nor  theologian  exactly,  hia  reading 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  great  theologictd  works  of  the  couutij. 
Such  a  process  aa  he  thus  passed  through  was  useful,  not  to  himself 
alone,  but  also  to  those  who  will  either  read  and  ponder  upoa  hii 
restless  life»  or  upon  his  works. 

He  had  much  difBculty  in  procuring  a  livelihood.  Writer  for  the 
Morning  Postt  secretary  for  nine  months  to  the  Governor  of  Maka, 
editor  of  the  Friend — nothing  succeeded.  These  years  oomatitettd 
a  canipaign  in  which  he  oontmually  battled  with  bad  habita.  He 
was  dilatory,  dreamy,  and  indolent,  and — an  opium-eater.  Peer, 
tender>hearted,  wayward,  frail  but  pure  genius !  long  and  paastoa- 
ate  were  your  struggles  for  mastery  over  this  infirmity !  And  vbea 
at  last  the  victory  was  awarded,  what  martial  conquenNr  could  boast 
a  brighter  or  more  lasting  crown  than  thou  couldatP  Although  he 
was  thus  unsuccessful  in  any  regular  employment,  hia  name  was 
already  known  in  literary  circles.  In  18U0,  Wordawortb'a  **  Lyxiesl 
ballads,"  Vol.  II.,  contamed  four  pieces  by ''  an  anonymooa  fiiend  :** 
these  were  —  "The  Ancient  Mariner^"  "Foster-mother's  Tale,** 
"  The  Nightingale,"  and  "  Love."  Hia  name  became  linked*  beaee- 
forth,  wiUi  the  Lake  Poets,  who  firom  their  mountain  boaea  sent 
across  the  country  those  musical  aongt,  aonneto,  and  baUade,  wbaoh 
have  earned  them  a  lasting  fame.  He  could  get  engaged  on  do  per- 
manent occupation ;  he  waa  deficient  in  all  those  habita  of  regularity 
which  command  reapect,  and  can  make  a  man  happy  in  ind^endbacf . 
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After  many  attempts,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  avoid 
it,  we  find  him  liviog  on  the  cliarity  or  Mr.  Oilman  of  Highgato. 
He  went  to  this  gentleman  in  order  that,  if  possible,  his  liking  for 
opium  might  be  conquered ;  and  what  was  a  mei;ely  professional 
yisit  formed  the  stepping-stone  to  a  lasting  friendskip.  Here  he 
remained  till  he  died  in  July,  1834.  In  this  retreat  he  wrote  many 
prose  pieces,  all  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Among  the  rcBt  we 
make  particular  mention  of  his  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  2  vols.,  in 
1817;  "Aids  to  Reflection."  1825;  and  "On  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church  and  State,"  1830. 

One  so  little  capable  of  buffeting  with  the  cold  world  could  not 
be  exnected  to  become  rich.  Not  the  least  of  his  many  trials  must 
have  been  the  separation  from  his  wife,  when  he  became  imable  to 
support  her.  His  constant  attempts  to  fulfil  the  duties  he  had 
undertaken,  baffled  by  constitutional  disability,  must  have  severely 
tried  him ;  no  man  could  have  clearer  visions  of  duty,  but  his  feeble- 
ness of  will  left  him  powerless.  He  was  as  a  child,  over  whom 
Providence  seems  to  have  especially  hovered ;  one  kind  friend  after 
another  was  mercifully  raised  up  to  afford  him  a  shelter ;  and,  like 
Cowper,  he  eventually  found  one,  which  screened  him  till  his  soul 
reached  her  desired  haven.  His  epitaph,  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  essay,  was  composed  by  nim  in  me  winter  before  he  died, 
and  sets  forth,  in  its. eight  Imes  of  simple  humility,  a  thought  of  the 
highest  beauty.  In  this,  perhaps  his  last  effort,  he  steps  upon  the 
sxmimit  of  that  purity  of  genius  whose  foundation  he  had  laid  years 
ago,  and  here  is  shown  most  strikingly  wherein  true  genius  lies. 
It  is  not  in  the  flights  of  imaginstion,  not  among  the  caskets  of 
philosophy,  but  low  down  in  the  depths  of  true  Ohnstian  simplicity. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  lang^uage  lacks  the  word  to  express 
nicely  what  Coleridge  really  was — something  made  up  of  the  poet 
and  philosopher.  He  is  both ;  and  added  to  these,  we  must  not  for- 
get to  assign  him  the  high  position  among  our  critira  to  which  he 
IS  justly  entitled.  Although  by  his  "  Ode  on  France,"  which  won 
a  eulogy  from  Shelley,— by  his  "  Anoient  Mariner,"  which  combines 
strict  adhesion  to  the  truth  of  nature,  with  pictures  perfectly  imagi- 
native,—*and  by  "  Christabel,"  which  was  considered  so  perfect  a 
roecimen  of  musical  versification  as  to  be  imitated  by  Scott  and 
Byron, — ^though  by  these  his  success  as  a  poet  was  established,  still 
irom  them  he  has  not  gathered  that  reputation  which  wiU  hand  his 
name  from  step  to  step  in  the  generations  of  man.  He  is  wanting 
in  quitntUy  of  poems  alone,  otherwise  he  would  be  the  greatest  poet 
of  his  day ;  for  so  rare  an  excellence  do  his  verses  contain,  that  he 
is  ranked  with  Shskspere,  Milton,  Collins,  and  Shelley. 

Although,  in  this  sketch,  I  had  not  purposed  drawmg  particular 
attention  to  Coleridge  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a  poet  to  such  an  extent 
and  of  so  high  a  station,  that  it  would  be  a  grave  omission  not  to 
insert  a  verse  or  two  from  one  or  other  of  his  pieces.  His  epitaph 
has  already  received  attention ;  the  following  passage  will  not  casuy 
be  forgotten  by  any  who  hear  or  read  it :— 
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""  They  stand  aloof,  the  scan  remainiog, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asander. 
A  drearj  scene  now  flows  between; 

Bat  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thuoder 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  weeo, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

The  sentiment,  too  familiar  to  many,  is  so  completely  and 
strikingly  illustrated :  broken  friendship  too  closely  resembles  the 
rending  of  stony  rock  for  us  to  find  fault  with  an  image  expressed 
m  such  perfect  srandeur.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  one 
more  extract,  ana  then  pass  on  to  Coleridge  as  a  critic  and  philo- 
sopher. "The  following  little  picture,"  says  Craik,  *' entitled, 
'Time,  Beal  and  Imaginary,'  is  a  gem  worthjr  of  the  poet  in  the 
most  thoughtful  and  philosophic  strength  of  his  faculties : — 

Oo  the  wide  lerel  of  a  mountain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but  'twas  some  fairy  place). 
Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  suls  ontspread, 
Two  loyely  children  ran  an  endless  race; 

A  sister  and  a  brother! 

That  far  oatstripped  the  other; 
Tet  erer  mns  she  with  reverted  face, 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boj  behind: 

'      For  he,  alas!  is  blind  I 
O'er  rough  and  smooth  with  even  step  he  pftBs'd, 
And  knows  not  whether  he  be  first  or  last.'  " 

Coleridge's  mind  was  too  thoroughly  philosophical  to  fill  his  pages 
with  empty  rhymes ;  we  can  learn  some  deep  truth  from  almost  all 
his  Terses. 

As  a  critic  he  deserres  our  respectful  attention  and  lasting  grati- 
tude, as  a  People  who  are  proud  to  own  Shakspere  as  one  of  their 
authors.  Without  him  this  great  dramatic  gemus  would  have  been 
comparatirely  a  sealed  book,  for  he  did  more  than  any  English 
writer  to  make  Shakspere  understood  as  he  should  be.  And  imy? 
He  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subjetet  a  mind  full  of  faith  and  a  heart 
full  of  lore.  Criticism  is  not  &tdt-finding ;  a  carping,  censorious 
frame  of  mind  will  not  elevate  the  would-be  critic,  but  lower  him 
in  the  opinion  of  intelligent  readers.  And  t)ie  critic  should  be  a 
philosopher.  This  Coleridge  was ;  he  reflected  on  aU  the  created 
images  which  he  met  with  in  the  great  British  genius,  and  saw 
beauty  and  poetry  in  all  his  hidden  nmcies.  He  could  sympathize 
with  unaginative  writers ;  he  coxdd  appreciate  real  poetry  wherever 
he  found  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  cntioisms  are  so  frag- 
mentary, for  they  show  his  profound  thought  and  curiously  varied 
knowledge.  When  Coleridge  came  into  life,  that  critical  spirit  had 
just  begun  to  operate  upon  men's  minds  which  has  wrought  aucit 
grand  results  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  which  has  changed 
alike  the  aspect  of  history  and  philosophy.    Coleridge,  being  so 
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constant  a  thinker,  must  needs  fall  in  with  the  tide.  He  took  in 
the  fiill  meaning  of  an  author,  and  enriched  the  thought  bj  the  light 
of  his  own  creatire  fancy.  But,  as  we  hare  already  remarked, 
Coleridge  lacked  the  energy  of  will  necessary  to  form  a  regular 
system,  or  to  do  any  connected  work  thoroughly.  In  consequence 
of  his  wiU-less  want  of  regularity,  he  often  expressed  himseirsome- 
what  unintelligibly,  and  as  apparently  having  no  method ;  but  he 
also  could  write  as  though  at  times  the  "  shaping  spirit "  hoyered 
orer  the  chaos  of  his  thoughts,  and  reduced  them  to  order,  harmonj, 
and  beauty.  One  virtue  we  must  mention  as  becoming  in  a  mitte, 
which  Coleridge  possessed  to  a  great  degree,  forming  perhaps  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  success.  I  mean,  humility,  **  I  have,"  he  says, 
"  too  clearly  before  me  the  idea  of  a  poet's  genius  to  deem  myself 
other  than  a  very  humble  poet ;  but  m  tJie  very  possession  or  the 
idea,  I  know  myself  so  far  a  poet  as  to  feel  assured  that  I  can  under- 
stand and  interpret  a  poem  in  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  with  a  poet's 
spirit.  Like  the  ostneh,  I  cannot  fly ;  yet  I  have  wings  that  give 
me  the  feeling  of  flight,  and  as  I  sweep  along  the  plain,  can  look  up 
towards  the  bird  of  Jove,  and  can  follow  hmi  ana  say, '  Sovereign 

of  the  air,    .    .    I  pay  thee  homage.    Thou  art  my  kmg 

But  still  I  am  a  bird,  though  but  a  bird  of  the  earth.  Monareb  of 
our  kind,  I  am  a  bird  even  as  thou,  and  I  have  shed  plumes 
which  have  added  beauty  to  the  beautiful  and  grace  to  terror,  waving 
over  the  maiden's  brow,  and  on  the  helmed  head  of  the  warrior 
chief.' "  Methinks,  were  all  our  critics  of  this  mould,  philosophical,, 
reflective,  poetic,  humble,  some  talents  might  have  wrought  benefits 
in  the  world. 

In  the  last  place,  we  wish  to  mention  his  ''  Aids  to  Beflection,"  a 
book  which  perhaps  does  more  than  any  other  of  his  works  to  give 
him  a  lasting  place  in  our  literature.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
his  genius  was  communion  with  himself, — an  in-looking  at,  and 
an  examination  of,  hidden  truths  already  lurking  in  his  mind. 
Thus,  his  first  aphorisms  in  the  book  tend  to  impress  upon  our 
minds  the  importance  of  reflection,  which  he  considers  to  mean 
'*  that  act  of  tne  mind  which  throws  bach  its  vision  on  things  that 
are  behind  it,"  as  opposed  to  prospective.  We  shall  not  go  further  on 
the  subject  of  reflection  than  to  comment  upon  his  Aphorism  lY.^ 
which  may  well  be  treasured  in  the  minds  of  all.  "  The  eyes  of 
the  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  (Prov.  xvii.  24).  Men  3o  not 
"  dwell  at  home,"  or  with  themselves ;  nay, "  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind cannot  be  prevailed  upon  at  least  to  visit  themselves  sometimes** 
That  man  is  least  a  fool  wno  most  reflects,  for  fools  least  turn  their 
minds  in  on  themselves.  Beflection  is  more  certain  than  forethought,, 
and  is  especially  man's  prerogative.  The  Latins,  more  correctly 
than  we,  call  the  art  providus,  meaning  seeing  hrfore  ;  but  no  people 
or  language  has  yet  applied  the  term  reflechve  to  animals.  We  are 
afraid  of  going  too  deeply  into  this  subject ;  but  thus  much  of  it  we 
considered  necessary,  tnat  the  advantages  of  reflection  might  be  the 
better  understood  and  appreciated. 
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Colendnfe  states  in  his  pie&ce,  tliat  lie  bad  a  eertem  elm  of 
people  in  hia  mind  for  whom  hia  book  miffbt  be  espeoiall  j  eompoied. 
"  It  was  especially  desiened  for  the  stadioas  yonng  at  the  clbee  of 
their  education,  or  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  dntiea  of  maa- 
bood  and  the  rights  of  self-goyeroment."  From  young  men,  thers- 
fore,  his  work  should  reoeire  special  attention ;  for  (Meridge  is  a 
man  who  could  roeak  most  feefingly  on  eaeh  of  the  grand  tobjecto 
here  treated  of,— -IPmdenoe,  Morui^,  and  Sjpritiial'  Baliffion.  And 
he  is  to  be  listened  to  by  every  Ghnstian  with  respect,  beeanae  h» 
abfrays  aimed  at  combining  Christianity  with  his  philosophy. 

The  aphorisms  of  prudence  refer  to  a  man's  g^eneral  oondition  of 
life  in  reference  to  the  full  development  of  his  spiritual  nature.  The 
aphoriama  of  spiritual  religion  occupy  the  greatest  space  in  the 
book,  being  of  the  sreatest  importance,  aa  treating  of  the  highest 
topic.  The  book  aoes  not  consist  entirehr  of  the  thoudits  of 
Coleridge ;  some  of  the  aphorisms  are  taken  mmi  Leighton,  Jerevy 
Taylor,  and  Henry  More,  of  the  serenteenth  century. 

It  is  yaluahle  aa  placing  before  us  the  iiiou^ts  of  so  great  t 
thinker  and  so  intelhgent  a  reader ;  also  because  it  treats  of  subjeets 
which  must  always  be  of  importance  to  men.  It  deals  with 
questions  which  force  tJiemselTes  upon  our  attention  eoatinuallj; 
in  our  walk  through  life  we  must  meet  with  subjecta  which  touch 
more  or  less  on  these  aphorisms,  whether  in  books,  aoeietf ,  or 
business.  It  brings  forward  old  writers,  and  bringa  ancient  wndom 
to  bear  upon  controveraiea  and  subjects  which  are  modem.  Coleridge 
reprodueed  many  of  their  opinions,  and  indeed  owed  to  them  mucf 
of  nis  valuable  criticisms. 

Some  may  think  that  Coleridge  has  laid  too  much  atnss  upcm 
prudence ;  but  we  must  remember  his  philosophy  is  based  upon  the 
l^ew  Teatasaent,  and  there  we  often  find  allusioB  made  to  ^ 
human  virtue,  if  we  may  so  term  it.    In  Matt.  x.  16  we  have  this 
virtue  recommended, — "Be  ye  lowe  aa  serpents"  (ywoSt  o*r  f^iniut 
C>c  01  o^ue).    This  is  "to  be  taken  as  a  precept  reeommeBdinff  us" to 
adopt  Solomon's  maxim, "  The  wisdom  of  the  prudmt  ia  to  unaentud 
hia  way*'  (Prov.  xiv.  8).    This  is  useful  at  all  tioMt,  and  aoie 
especially  in  times  of  trouble.  St.  Paul  evinced  thia  Idndof  wisdom, 
aa  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  6 — 10.    If  any  one  wish  to  follow  op 
thia  subject,  be  will  find  it  ably  handled  in  Aphorism  XXL,  Ac- 
Poor  Coleridge,  in  his  many  stmgglee  and  experiences  of  miafortuBe, 
well  knew  the  necessity  of  religions  prudence.    He  conld  speak 
more  feelingly  than  most  men  concerning  the  duties  conneeted  wtth 
temptations  avoided,  with  the  prohibited  part  of  Chiistian  fife 
summed  up  in  Tkou  shaU  not.    But  he  never  forgets  the  proper 
place  of  each;  he  seeks  "to  establish  tiie  distinct  chmeien  of 
prudence^  morality,  and  religion,  and  to  impreea  the  convietioB  that 
though  the  second  requires  the  first,  and  the  thvd  contains  sad 
supposes  both  the  former,  yet  still  the  moral  goodness  ia  otiisraid 
more  than  prudence  on  the  principle  of  ezpediencT,  and  ni^oa 
more  and  higher  than  morality."    1  can  beat  conduae  my  lenw 


on  tliu  weak  by  qnoting  the  last  wordbi  of  ito  pie||oe:^-^"f  iiullv^ 
by  nflectdoa  you  may  draw  from  the  Aettiag  hoU  of  your  worldly 
tnde,  art,  or  profe88ioii«  a  science  permaQent  to  your  imakortal 
soul,  aod  make  even  theae  aubsidiary  aad  preparatiTe  to  the  reoep* 
tion  oi  miritoal  trutht  doing  aa  the  dyers  do,  wno  having  first  dipped 
their  silks  in  colours  of  less  value,  then  give  them  the  last  tincture 
of  crimson  in  grain." 

It  is  difficult  to  leave  a  subjeot  like  the  one  just  enffujed  upon ; 
it  is  so  vast  and  intricate,  taat  we  mast  feel  how  ae£cient  and 
mea/;re  a  sketch  like  the  present  ia ;  and.  some  phases  are  so  inte- 
reatmg  and  en_groB8ing,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  tham  an  undue 
prominence.  But  enough  haa  surely  been  said  to  show  what  benefit 
may  be  received  from  a  real  study  of  Coleridge  and  his  philosophy. 
Were  there  no  other  recommendation,  this  is  sufficient,— that  he 
sought  after  and  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  truth*  He  knew  it  could. 
be  found  nowhere  but  at  the  pure  fountaaa,  and  thither  he  daily 
repaired.  Grod*a  glory  was  all  he  sought.  So  varied  are  his  thoughts, 
and  so  grand  his  expressions,  that  his  "thoughta,  images,  and  worda 
come  across  the  spirit,  not  as  if  from  one  man,  bat  ratther  like  the 
waving  of  the  palm  branches,  and  the  many-toned  voice  of  aa 
adoring  multitude."  Gwykhb  Irbul 


Idber  CaTUahri^tetuis,  Part  I.,  Part  11.  By  Bobbbt  Potts,  M.  A.» 
Trinity  CoUege.  Cambridge  and  London :  J.  W.  Parker,  Son« 
and  &am. 

Thb  first  part  of  this  Cambridge  book,  published  in  1866,  con- 
tains "  an  account  of  the  aids  afforded  to  poor  stademts ;  the 
enoouragementa  offered  to  diligent  students;  and  the  rewarda 
conferred  on  suocessM  sindents  in  the  Univernty  of  Cambridge." 
The  second  part,  publiidied  in  1868,  contains  **  an  account  of  the 
chfloiges  made  W  recent  legialation  in  the  oeUegea  and  University  of 
Cambridge."  in  ad<£tion  to  these  very  usefbl  matters  of  informa* 
tion,  t^  former  haa  prefixed  to  it  ^'a  coUeetion  of  maxims, 
aphoiisms,  io,,  designed  for  the  use  of  learners."  And  the  latter 
has  appended  to  it  **  the  examination  papers  lor  the  open  minor 
seholarahips  in  1861-62." 

The  author,  editor,  and  compiler  is  Mr.  Sobert  Potts,  M. A.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridf^e,  whose  editions  of  EuoHd's  "  Eiementa 
of  Geometry,"  for  the  umversity,  school,  and  self-inatroction,  bear 
the  highest  ohamcter,  and  have  perhaps  the  widest  circulation 
of  any  geometrical  t»t-book8  in  England.  They  are  so  well 
annmged,  annotated,  and  sapplied  with  tupplementaiy  and  comple- 
mentary  matter--e.^.,  a  bnef  outline  of  the  history  of  geometry,. 
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selections  from  the  geometrical  exercises  of  the  senate-hoiise  and 
examination  papers,  and  hints  for  the  solution  of  the  prohlems,  &Cn 
calculated  to  be  useful  and  interesting  to  scholars  and  students,— 
as  to  be  worthy  of  almost  unreserved  commendation.  He  is  also 
editor  of  an  excellent  issue  of  Faley's  "Eyidencee"  and  "Hors 
Paulins,"  with  *'  Notes :  an  Analysis  and  Selection  of  Questions 
from  the  Senate-house  and  CoUegje  Examination  Papers ;"  besides 
a  yery  important  preface,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  need  and 
advantage  of  the  study  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  ably 
characterizes  the  contributions  of  Faley  to  this  department  of 
theological  literature.  He  is  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  cidtured 
and  matured  judgment,  clear  decisive  intellect,  genial  sjrmpathies, 
and  exalted  Gnristian  aims.  That  he  lives  in  a  hterary  atmosphere 
and  of  scholarly  associations,  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  not  cmly  is 
he  an  author  of  considerable  scholastic  note,  but  that  Mrs.  Potts  is 
the  authoress  of  a  book  of  poems  entitled,  "  Sketches  of  Character, 
&Cj"  which  combines  the  observing  felicity  of  Cowper  with  the 
musical  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Hemans ;  and  has  produced  a  book 
of "  Simple  Poems  for  National  and  Sunday  Schools,"  many  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  French.  Hence  we  feel  that  we 
are  looking  at  the  work  of  a  learned  and  Christian  gentleman^  and 
are  sure  of  accuracy  and  honesty. 

Book  I.  contains  a  preface  explanatory  of  the  purpose  of  the  work, 
and  of  the  sources  whence  its  material  facts  have  been  derived, 
besides  a  few  remarks  on  education  in  general,  and  of  education  for 
the  church  in  particular.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  pages  of 
introductory  matter  consist  of  seven  hundred  aphorisms,  maxims, 
&c.,  collected  from  the  greatest  and  best  authors  in  our  tongue, 
placing  "great  truths  and  sound  principles,"  plainly  and  well 
expressed,  "  before  the  minds  of  the  learners."  "  A  brief  account  of 
the  prizes,  exhibitions,  sizarships,  scholarships,  and  fellowships  in 
the  imiversity  and  colleges  of  Cambridge"  then  follows,  and 
occupies  tibie  next  two  hundred  and  twelve  pages.  To  this  there 
succeeds  "  An  account  of  the  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  exhibi- 
tions attached  to  schools  and  colleges  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  tenable  by  their  students  at  the  unirersi^  of  Cambridge." 
And  the  work  concludes  with  "  An  account  of  exhibitions,  sduw- 
ehips,  and  fellowships  in  the  gift  of  tiie  chartered  companies  of 
London  for  students  in  the  university  of  Cambridge."  The  in- 
formation contained  under  these  three  several  heads  occupies  three 
hundred  and  eighty  doselv  packed  pages,  and  shows  that  an  encnnops 
sum  of  money  is  annuaUy  available  for  the  higher  education  in 
England,  if  ][>roperly  used. 

Tne  hutorical  notices  of  the  university  and  of  the  various  coU^ges 
are  of  great  interest,  even  for  the  general  reader,  and  the  notes 
upon  the  founders  and  benefactors  convey  a  hurge  amoont  of 
biographical  information,  especially  as  proving  the  great  value  set 
on  education  by  many  of  the  worthiest  spirits  of  all  a^.  Perlia^ 
5iome  of  our  readers  may  think  with  us,  tnat  it  is  gratifying  to  one  i 
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corioBity  to  know  the  subjects  wliioh  have  been  given  ont  for  more 
than  the  previoas  century  as  the  topics  of  the  Seatonian  prize 
(founded  1749);  the  subjects  of  the  essays  for  the  Ohsncellor's 
Medals ;  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  odes  ana  epigrams  to  which  the 
Browne  Medal  isgiven ;  of  the  Norrisian  ^9b>^  on  a  theological 
question ;  of  the  lEmlsean  Dissertations ;  of  the  Chancellor's  English 
prize  poems ;  of  the  Latin  "  Camden  Medal "  Hexameters ;  of  the 
Sumey  prizes  **  On  the  Evidences,"  &c.,  &c.  It  is  interesting,  too» 
to  peruse  a  list  of  the  benefactions,  and  to  compare  the  motives, 
regulations,  prenossessions,  and  designs  of  the  several  donors,  and 
so  to  get  side  glimpses  into  the  life  of  the  past ;  and  this  is  all  in 
addition  to  the  benefit  to  young  aspiring  minds  of  knowing  where 
to  find,  and  how  to  get  at,  the  truth  regarding  the  helps  and  aids 
towards  attaining  a  university  education. 

We  quote  onlj,  as  tastes  and  tests  of  the  book  and  its  worth,  the 
following  selections,  viz.  :-— 

"  529.  A  man  of  principle  looks  at  two  sides  of  b  thing,  to  see  whioh  is  wron^; 
and  which  is  right:  a  man  of  the  world  tnma  it  on  OTery  aide,  to  aee  which  he 
can  make  the  moet  of. — ^W.  Danbt.** — P.  137. 

**  573.  If  yon  wonld  giye  a  jnat  sentence,  mind  neither  parties  nor  pleaders,  hot 
the  canse  itself. — EpiorsTUS.^ — P.  146. 

''259.  Train  the  nnderstanding.  Take  care  that  the  mind  has  a  stout  and 
straight  stem.  Leaye  the  flowers  of  art  and  fancy  to  come  of  themselves;  sticking 
them  on  will  not  make  them  grow ;  yon  can  only  engraft  them  by  grafting  that 
which  will  produce  them.— Guetsef  ai  Truth."-^?.  69. 

Among  the  Seatonian  prize  poems  we  find  there  have  been  sacred 
poems  on  the  following  Scripture  characters :— Jonah,  Deborah, 
Ck)melius,  Jacob,  Ishmael,  Gideon,  Esther,  John  the  Baptist, 
Samson,  Ezekiel,  &c.,  &c. 

In  1759  the  "Members'  Prize"  was  given  for  an  essay  on, 
"  Whether,  in  a  well  organized  state,  theatrical  exhibitions  ought 
to  be  permitted P"  In  1791,  "Is  a  democracy  a  better  form  of 
^vemment  than  a  monarchy?"  Ija  1807,  "Does  commerce 
improve  or  destroy  the  manners  of  men  P"  In  1839,  "  Did  Britain 
receive  any  advantage  from  her  transatlantic  colonies  P  " 

The  subjects  of  the  Chancellor's  prize  poems  contain  the  following 
flood  topics: — Columbus,  Mahomet,  Luther,  Plato,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Waterloo,  Athens,  Venice,  Timbuctoo  (gained  by  Alfred 
Tennyson  in  opposition  to  H.  H.  Hallam),  Bannookbum,  Walmer 
Castle,  &c.,  &o. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  about  Eton,  Harrow,  Bugby,  Win- 
chester, or  any  of  the  other  great  (and  many  of  the  small)  public 
schools  in  Enf^land,  will  find  much  matter  in  this  book. 

Book  II.  bnefiy  describes  the  chaujg^es  made  in  the  various  items 
of  aid  introduced  by  recent  legislation,  and  is  highly  useful,  and 
even  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  know  in  wnat  manner,  and 
to  what  extent,  Cambridge  is  open  to  them  or  their  friends,  and 
on  what  terms  the  privileges  of  a  university  education  may  be  had. 
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The  brief  prefiu^e,  in  tirelve  psjs^es,  tells  the  chief  matters  on 
whioh  the  work  fTimishes  information,  and  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  scholarship  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  seTeral  eoUegee,  which 
shows  that  aboat  £34^000  are  annnally  available  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  students.  Genersl  infonnation  is  then  given  regarding  me 
nnirersity.  Special  information  follows  about  the  professotshipB* 
the  university  sdiolarships,  the  university  prises,  the  admission  of 
students,  the  several  colieges ;  and  there  is  an  appendix  containing 
copies  of  the  examination  papers  set  by  the  different  colleges  and 
halls.  Tether  for  entrance,  scholarships,  or  open  eiiiibitions. 

We  strongly  recommend  all  l^ilosophical  Institutes,  Atheussums, 
Sdiiools  of  Art,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Mechanics' 
Institutions,  Working  Men's  Clubs,  Ac,  &e.,  to  place  theae  two 
volumes  in  their  reference  library.  It  is  highly  probable  that  to 
some  one  of  them  tiiey  may  be  the  ^iding  star  of  a  great  destiny,  by 
showing  the  pathway  to  scholarship,  and  thence  to  useiulness  and 
fame.  To  college  scholarshipB  many  of  our  best  men — e.  a,.  Bishop 
Watson,  Bichard  Person,  Wm.  Whewcll,  &c.,  &c. — owed  position, 
influence,  and  reputation. 


^0jeik  Crxtrqiu. 

I%e  Book  of  Praise.    By  Eoundvll  Palksb.    London  and 

Cambiidge :  MaemiUan  and  Co. 

MUeetlaneous  Poems,    By  W.  A.  P.    (Unpublished.) 

I%e  Nile.    By  GwTimE  Lislb.    A  Prize  Poem. 

Va/rious  MSS.,  Original  and  Translated, 

Ik  Baored  Poetry  fSsr  more  failures  have  been  made  than  in  any 
other  speeies  of  verse,  or  harmonic  utterance  by  means  of  words. 
Music  has  attained  the  highest  range  of  devotional  expressicHi,  but 
words  have  almost  always  been  found  halting  on  the  uplands.  D0vo> 
tion  is  the  intensest  rapture  of  ihe  soul  poured  forai  to  the  All- 
merciful  ;  and  the  intellect  can  seldom  supply  a  vocal  expression  of 
these  loftiest  moments  of  being.  Even  prayer  at  times  fails  to 
afford  an  adequate  outcome  of  words  to  indicate  **  the  motion  of  the 
hidden  fire  "  that  heats  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  and  men  are 
content  to  "  pray  in  the  Spirit."  How  much  less  adequate  must  be 
every  attempt  to  wed  art  to  devotion,  and  to  measure  those  thoughts 
which  tend  upwards  to  the  Infinite  1  The  higher  tones  of  the 
human  voice  are  most  difSeult  to  bring  into  harmonic  tone,  and  the 
loftier  emotions  are  those  which  most  transcend  the  interpretiiig 
process  which  logic  rules,  grammar  controls,  and  rhetoric  holds 
dominion  over.  Sustained  devotion  is  the  rare  endowmeat  of 
saints  ;  and  these,  in  the  felt  communion  of  the  human  eonl  with  the 
Divine  Spirit,  little  heed  the  **  numerous  utterance  of  artfol  verse.'* 
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Hence  sacred  poetry,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  form  of  yerse,  is 
most  notorious  for  the  number  of  its  failures.  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer  has  made  a  very  choice  selection  indeed  of  412  poems, 
chiefly  hymns,  though  some  of  them,  as  Toplady's  "Patience" 
(ccccxii.)>  rise  to  the  sublimity  of  odes.  The  chaste  taste  and  holy- 
feeling,  tJie  metrical  melody,  and  the  genuinely  supplicatory  spirit 
which  pervades  the  book«  give  it  many  claims  on  the  reader  of 
sacred  poetry.  Of  such  a  book  no  single  extract  can  give  an  idea. 
It  is  the  wholeness  of  the  holiness  of  its  contents  that  requires  to  be 
felt  and  known,  seen  and  shown.  The  yerses  of  W.  A.  P.  are  pious 
in  spirit,  full  of  religious  feeling  and  an  intense  deyotedness,  but 
their  author  lacks,  as  we  think,  a  clear  perception  of  the  qualities,  in 
an  artistic  point  of'yiew,  which  sacred  poetry  ought  to  possess. 
We  feel  it  our  duty,  in  all  honesty,  to  say  that  many  of  the  yerses, 
while  commending  themselves  to  us  for  their  ideas,  dissatisfy  our 
demand  for  consistency  ofphrase  with  thought,  and  for  true  hymnio 
simple  melody.  Were  w.  A.  P.  to  read  the  "Book  of  ftaise" 
he  would  himself  be  among  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  our  statement.  We  must,  however,  commend  the 
idea  on  which  W.  A.  P.  has  worked,  yiz.,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
should  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  deyotion,  as  it  is  also  the 
model  of  it ;  and  that  all  hymns  ouffht  to  refer  to  the  same  ground- 
truths  as  that  sublimely  simple  prayer.  Curiously  enough,  though 
eyidently  imknown  to  the  writer  of  them,  this  is  the  yery  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  Part  Second  of  the  "  Book  of  Praise." 
We  quote  the  following  stanzas  from  W.  A.  P.,  entitled, — 

**  THY  KINGDOM  COME." 

Let  Satan's  kingdom  fall; 
Ko  more  let  darkness  pall 
This  fair  terrettrial  ball,— 
**  Tbj  kiDgdom  come!  '* 

Sin's  strongholds  demolish, 
Vile  priutoraft  abolish,  f  All  vile  crafts 

Thjf  mirror  wgcHiehr^  [Sin-dimmed  souls 

''  Tbj  kingdom  eomal " 

Strike  off  the  prisoners*  chains, 
Heal  all  oar  mortal  pains. 

Till  liberty  procfainu, —  [o'er  all,  freedom  reigns 

*•  Thy  kingdom  come!** 

Hambie  the  pride  of  pover, 
Darken  Mnbitioo  s  hour,  [Sfaortsn 

On  the  poor  goednut  shower/—       [Once  on  Thiae  own  poor 
**  thj  kingdom  oomeP 

All  hearts  do  Thou  unite,  [to  Thhie 

To  §eekj  wJt4  all  tMr  mighij  [Teach  them  to  ssek  aright 

An  entrance  into  ligbt,—- > 
'*  Thy  kingdom  come! " 
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Scatter  Thy  gracums  word. 
Till  all  Thj  Toice  hare  beard, 
And  Thy  light  yoke  preferred,-^ 
"  Thy  kingdom  oome! " 

See  how  the  nations  muBter; 
Around  Thy  throne  they  oloster, 
Drawn  by  Thy  mercy's  Instre, — 
*"  Thy  kingdom  come  I" 

The  yonng  and  old  are  there, 
Swarthy  and  black  and  fair, 
Breathing  one  common  prayer, — 
"Thywillbedonel" 


[Shed  forth- 
[Son*s 

[How  nmnd 


[Both 
[All  races 
[Breathe  forth  this 


Such  amendments  as  suggested  themselves  to  us  while  reading 
we  have  jotted  on  the  margin,  and  we  Commend  them  to  the 
thoughtfiol  regard  of  the  writer.  Compare  the  foregoing  with  the 
following,  from  the  "  Book  of  Praise,"  clxxxii.,  p.  199 : — 


My  faith  looks  np  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary, 

Saviour  divine  I 
Now  hear  me  while  I  pray; 
Take  all  my  gailt  away; 
0  let  me  fxx>m  this  day 

Be  wholly  Thine. 

May  Thy  rich  grace  impart 
Strength  to  my  fainting  heart, 

My  seal  inspire; 
As  Thoa  hast  died  for  me, 
0  may  my  love  to  Thee 
Pnre,  warm,  and  ohangeless  be,- 

A  living  fire. 


While  life's  dark  maze  I  tread 
And  griefs  around  me  spread 

Be  Thon  my  guide. 
Bid  darkness  turn  to  day, 
Wipe  sorrow's  tear  away, 
Nor  let  me  ever  stray 

From  Thee  aside. 

When  ends  life's  transient  dream. 
When  death's  cold,  sullen  stream 

Shall  o'er  me  roll ; 
Blest  Saviour,  then,  in  love, 
Fear  and  distress  remove; 
0  bear  me  safe  above—- 

A  ransomed  soul! 

Rat  Palmer  (1840). 


W.  A.  P.'s  blank  verse  poem,  "The  Grood  Physician,"  is  an 
excellent  idea,  but  we  would  strongly  dissuade  him  i'rom  risking  it, 
as  it  stands,  to  public  criticism.  Blaiik  yerse  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  manage  well.  Young  poets  should  never  try  it.  The  study  of 
rhyme  increases  the  vocabulary,  and  the  recurrence  of  rhythm 
cultures  the  ear  to  harmony  when  metre  is  written.  Not  so  when 
blank  verse  is  composed.  W .  A.  P.'s  ear  does  not  seem  to  us  to  hare 
acquired  tone  enough  to  deal  with  the  measure  of  MUton.  After 
long  study  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  Blair's  "Grave,"  Graham's 
"  Sabbath,"  Porteous'  "  Death,"  &o.,  he  may  learn  to  wield  the 
magic  majesty  of  the  sublimest  style  of  poetry,  which,  trusting  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  theme,  and  the  vigorous  force  of  the  harmonized 
verse,  disdains  the  petty  ornaments  and  continents  of  rhyme,  and 
takes  the  open  sea  of^ venturous  genius  at  a  swoop.  As  yet,  however, 
he  must  consent  to  an  apprenticeship,  if  he  would  ultimatdiy  acquire 
the  rarer  secrets  of  the  poet's  "  art»  which  is  nature." 
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EToor  moral  tone  will  sink 
Booatue  God*8  sweets  yoa  drink 


[in  their  good -will 


The  deliciouslj  simple  feeling  of  these  lines  by  W.  A.  P.  is  admi- 
rable, though  they  are  wanting  in  the  more  finished  artist  graces  : — 

PLAY-HOURS ! 

They  asj,  "  Yon*re  always  playing," 

Happy  children ! 
I  don*t  mind  what  they're  saying, 

Happy  children! 
They  cannot  make  me  think 
^Ti8  wrong/or  you  to  drink 
The  tweeU  whA  God  has  tent  you, 

Happy  children! 

Away,  then,  to^the  woods, 

Happy  children! 
Toss  np  your  caps  and  hoods, 

Happy  children! 
And  help  the  hirds  to  fill 
The  air,  ao  tweet  and  sliU, 
With  sonnds  onr  hearts  to  thrill, 

Happy  children! 

Don't  wear  yonr  trappings  trim, 

Happy  children! 
To  keep  yon  starched  and  prim, 

Happy  children! 
A  good  coarse  frock*s  the  thing 
To  enjoy  your  romping  in; 
Leave  vanUy  behind  you, 

Happy  children! 

And  never  tease  eaoh  other, 

Happy  children! 
For  if  you  do,  another^— 

Happy  children!— > 
May  lose  his  smiling  ikoe, 
'And  forfeit  all  his  grace 
And  place  upon  die  list  of 

Happy  children! 


[Theyni 


EFor  romps  and  games  to  brio^ 
Away  all  vainnesB  fling 


[Show  lore  to  one 

[Lest,  losing 

[One 

[among  yon  fit  no  place 


The  spirit  is  there,  bat  the  outward  form,  the  beautiful  and  the 
accurate,  are  wanting.  The  verbal  suggestions  we  make  may, 
perhaps  (P),  aid  the  attainment  of  the  latter  requisite.  The  poetry,  of 
course,  e^sts  implicitly  in  the  idea,  but  the  outward  expression 
must  be  equalled  with  the  thought,  as  we  may  easily  perceive  by 
the  analogy  of  sculpture,  which  imparto  mere  embommeht  to  the 
pre*  existent  sentiment  in  the  artist's  mind.  The  peculiar  grace  of 
finish  is  essential  to  poetical  expression.  The  great  poets  have 
always  been  masters  of  language. 

The  poem  which  obtained  the  Plumptre  prize  for  1862,  at  King's 
College,  London,  was  not  to  exceed  200  lines.  Gwynne  Lisle,  we 
author,  has  managed  the  subject,  "The  Nile,"  with  much  perspi- 
cuity and  elegance,  in  the  Po^ian  measure.  Some  small  faults  we 
note,  e.  ^.,  the  recurrence,  m  eighteen  lines,  of  these  words. 
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" desert  JAhyBn  jpUnn"  " Ghizeli's  deaeri  plain;'*  the  itse  of  at  for 
5y  in  the  line— 

And  Bonght  to  iMve  some  Tortige  at  thy  nde; 

the  employment  of  lustre  for  some  each  word  m  glory,  in — 

^  Thj  fretted  shores  are  lined 
With  records  of  a  lostre  left  behind." 

The  greatest  and  grayest  omission  we  haye  to  note  is  that  there 
is  no  aUnsion  to  the  ^prand  poem  of  Napoleon,  uttered  in  a  brief, 
single,  simple,  graphic  sentence,  "  Soldiers,  forty  eenturies  look 
down  upon  us  from  these  pyramids."  We  commend  the  intro- 
duction of  this  item  into  the  poem,  yet,  by  the  author,  whose 
able  lines  on  the  pyramids  we  now  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  and  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  poem. 

"  These  giant  piles,  in  their  immensity, 
Seem  born  to  live  throagh  all  eternity; 
Philoaophy  bath  been  to  bow  the  knee 
To  their  hnge  bnik  and  stem  simplicity. 
Enraptured  Poesy,,  from  age  to  age, 
Hath  neyer  ceased  in  her  inspirM  page 
To  waft  their  well-earned  fame  from  coast  to  coast, 
While  Mars,  less  eonrteoos,  many  a  glittering  host 
Hath  marshalled  'neath  their  shade,  and  there  have  been 
Stem  contests  fooght    Alas  that  battlers  din 
Should  e'er  such  tranquil,  sacred  silence  break. 
And  make  the  gentle  ghosts  of  Egypt  qoake! 
Long  ere  prond  Rome  bnrst  forth  upon  the  wotld, 
And  empires,  one  by  one,  to  min  hnrled ; 
Long  ere  the  Grecian  poets  loved  and  sang, 
Or  Grecian  fame  throagh  other  borders  rang, 
Art,  slnmbering  here,  was  ronsed  from  her  repose, 
And  np  from  oat  her  infant  cradle  rose. 
These  towering  Ibrms  her  first  achievements  speak; 
And  who  shall  call  her  early  efibrts  weak? 
No  more  the  Roman  gilded  eagles  soar, 
Or  Roman  armies  speed  from  shore  to  sbers: 
The  breeze  that  swept  the  Grecian  lyre  is  stiUed, 
Her  isles  no  more  with  poet's  song  are  filled: 
The  sonTptor's  tool  is  laid  aside  to  rast, 
Her  kvefjT  marbles  oramble  in  the  dust. 
Bttt  ptood,  immortal  monnmento  are  these, 
TboBgh  laddng  beauty,  born  aUilie  to  please; 
They  have  a  lustre  whieh  shall  never  4d«, 
Though  Aeauty  be  with  Time  and  Age  deoayed." 

This  18  very  fair  in  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  assoeiatioii,  and  riums 
considerable  merit.  Gwynne  Lisle  must  not,  however,  rwt  en  has 
won  laurel.  To  be  easily  contented  With  ourselree  is  to  oooMat  to 
mediocrity.  Nothing  stifles  troe  renins  so  readily  as  self  satafcc- 
tion ;  nothing  is  so  distinctive  of  the  energy  of  orestrre  skill  ■■  tittt 
it  nerev  imagmee  it  has  already  attoned,  or  is  in  asiytitiiig  perftet, 
for  that  woidd  at  onoe  negatiye  any  idea  of  the  new,  liie  on^^taL 
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Gwynne  Lisle  has  poetic  tendencies,  and  some  poTren  of  (Jiat 
peculiar  order.  If,  nowever,  be  would  attain  eminenee*  he  mnat 
sedulously  strive. 

Of  the  various  MSS.,  &c.,  submitted  to  us  for  JadgmeaC;  W9 
cannot  even  now  undertake  to  speak  specifically.  L.  l£.'8  ^  Xinea 
on  Autumn"  contain  some  good  expletives  and  chnniBfanrUtic 
expressions,  but  an  error  in/act  occurs  in  these  lines, — 

**  Octobers  cold,  bleak  wind  on-^ dashes, 

And  early  frosts  have  nipped  the  delicate  green 
That  fi^lorified  the  grand  old  moantain  ashes. 

And  left  them  bronzed  and  reddened  in  the  aiheflii 
Of  the  low  sanshine;  while  the  willow, 

Forlorn  and  ragged,  rises  near  the  stream. 
And  the  beech  sheds  its  leaves  npon  the  pillow 

Of  summer  tnrf  where  we  were  wont  to  dream.** 

Beech  leaves,  thouf^h  they  wither  in  winter,  adhere  to  the  tne^  and 
do  not  shed  till  the  spring  buds  are  ready.    The  poetry  of  filet  is 
here  prettier  than  the  poetry  of  fancy.    Before  L.  M.  has  'vaftdifld 
a  beech  grove  as  long  as  his  critic,  ho  will  correct  this. 
The  following  lines  appear  to  us  singularly  effective  :^— 

BOYHOOD. 

Wb  cannot  bid  the  Bummer  flowers  '    There's  still  a  magie  on  tb«  ovth, 

Tbrongh  winter's  stormn  remain,  A  glory  in  the  sky; 

We  cannot  bid  the  golden  boors  '   The  fresh,  pore  joy  which  took  Its  hortk 

Of  boyhood  oome  again.  In  boyhood  cannot  dio. 

They  will  not  come  again ;  but  still,  I 

Where'er  our  lot  may  lie,  for  ever  dear  is  boyhood's  b 

The  thoughts  of  old  our  bosoms  thrill,    i   ,^  And  dear  are  boyhood  s  " 

Our  boyhood  cannot  die. 

The  days  of  old  were  happy  days, 

The  world  of  old  was  fair, 
We  wandered  aye  by  sunny  ways, 

Through  scenes  of  beauty  fair. 

In  these  lines  there  rings  the  trne  poetry  of  life.  If  san^  to  tins 
tune  of  "  The  Harp  that  once  in  Tara*s  Aalls,"  we  think  thej  would 
excite  a  strong  emotion.  Blessed  is  the  spirit  which  can  w>  keep 
alive  the  gleesomeness  of  boyhood,  and  consecrate  it  in  mnaie  which 
tJie  heart  may  chirm  over  at  any  time,  and  find  a  charm  ia  it.  AH 
true  poetry  is  sacred  poetry  in  a  peculiar  sease.  It  k  a  poetij  of 
out-gnshing  love,  of  genuine  tenderness,  of  thankfolnen  and  joy»of 
worship  and  delight.  The  bom  poet  regards  all  nature 
and  the  whole  cycle  of  thought  as  a  '*  book  of  praise.** 


However  we  cbsoge,  wbere*er  wo 
With  life  their  memory  blonde. 

The  home  and  friends  ws*tb  fimnd  i 
With  those  of  yoath  may  vio;  [thou 

fiut  though  we're  bcarded,4 
Our  boyhood  cannot  die^ 
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Cj^ie  ^mprinr* 


QUE8TI098  BlQUlBIXe  AhBWEXS. 

409.  Wbst  !8  the  lignifioation  of  a 
Perpetual  Gturate  is  £e  Church  of 
England?  Cannot  such  employ  a 
cnrate,  or  be  remoTod  to  some  other 
Uvuig?— &  & 

410.  **  Britannionfl  "  withes  to  know 
how  a  sohoolinaater  can  beoome  a  trained 
aad  certificated  Goremment  echool- 
master,  and  what  are  the  nibjectay 
placeB,  and  conditions  of  esamination. 

411.  In  his  *' History  of  Europe," 
Alison  states  that  the  sisters  of  the 
Dnke  de  BicheUeu  proeorsd  for  him  a 
slender  oompetenee  by  selling  the 
diamonds  wluch,  according  to  diplo- 
matic usage,  were  present^  to  him  on 
his  signing  treaties,  b  it  still  custo- 
mary for  diplomatists  to  receive  such 
presents  on  like  occasions?  and  by  whom 
are  they  presented?-- a  & 

412.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
fUkmi&g  lines,  which  £.  V.  Neale  has 
prefixed  to  the  obapter  en  **  The  Divi- 
nation  of  Thought "  in  his  **  Analogy  of 
Thought  and  Hature"? — 

**  Upon  the  world's  great  altar  stairs, 
Which  lead  through  darkness  up  to 
God."~Js88B. 

413.  Who  is  the  autiior  of  '*  Problems 
of  Human  Nature,"  a  small  Tolume  of 
essays  reviewed  by  Atticus  in  the  Critie 
for  May,  1863?--JX88B. 

414.  Where  can  I  obtain  an  account 
of  the  tbeoeophical  system  of  Jacob 
Behmen  in  its  relationship  to  that  of 
Swedenborg?  Did  the  "*  New  Church  " 
erer  issue  a  reply  to  £meison*s  lecture 
on  the  great  Mystic?— B.  C. 

415.  Has  any  periodical  published  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  ethnological 
labours  of  the  late  G.  K  Gliddon,  one 
of  the  authors  of  '*  Types  of  Mankind  " 
and  **  Indigenous  Baces  of  the  Earth"? 
— B.C. 


Ahswbbs  to  Questioks. 
386.  Edinburgh  Review.— Th^Edm-' 


ter^A  iZnfMi9  was  eaUhSshed  in  IMS. 
The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith  was  edte  of 
the  tiiree  earliest  numben. 
after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  *  ^ 
of  editors"— Fraacia  Jeffirey — who 
held  it  till  1829.  PnfesMr  MaeVey 
Napier,  author  of  *'Locd  BaooD  and 
Sir  Walter  Balcigh,"  Ac.,  and  editor  of 
the  seventh  edition  of  the  Ene^fdhprnHa 
Briiatmicat  cama  next^  Ha  died  in 
1847,  and  was  suooeeded  by  WQfiam 
Empson,  Jeffrey's  son*in-law,  wham 
death  In  1862  left  the  chief  asai  TMaak 
again*  After  the  issue  of  two  mnnbns 
under  the  conduct  of  Lord  Montissgit, 
Sir  G.  C.Lewis  becsme editor, aad  oob- 
tinned  so  till  1855,  whm  he  VH^ned  it 
The  editorship  was  then  ooifenad  on 
Henry  Beeve,  Esq.,  traoalator  ef  De 
Tocqueville's  **DemocnM7  ui 
rica,"  and  biographer  of  tiwt 
guiahed  potitiad  thlnkar,  so 
hands  it  yet  nmains.  I  am  aot 
of  the  facts  ngaidiqg  the 
They  are  mere  heanay  to  me^ 
hence  I  forbear  to  state  what  I 
heard.— 8.  N. 

390.  The  Bitiary  9/  Bemt.^Tht 
great  work  of  Gibbon  is,  indeed,  eoe  t» 
be  **  read,*' with  only  a  sUght  ezontiBB, 
as  to  its  sceptical  faatwiloi,  ac  *  Sa- 
toricns"  says,  with  pleasure.  But  tike 
pleaeura  is  greatly  marred  to  tluie  wIm 
have  not  gained  an  adeqiiata  idea  of 
the  might,  grandeur,  and  aweep  ef  the 
Boman  power  at  its  grsat  ealndnstittg 
point.  ItisdiiBenittoreooiniiMndhoeks, 
as  the  saying  is,  «•  tkeektmp,  aad  it  is 
sosroely  possible  tnbrisf^aee  to  nsnk  eff 
precisely  the  reasena  wUeh  iadaoa  the 


is  passed  over.  '*  Hie  VSakaty  ef  the 
Boman  Bepublio."  by  Dr.  Adam  AigB- 
son,  issued  in  1783,  is  a  very  able  wer^ 
founded  on  the  dd-faaldoned  data  fm^ 
niahed  by  Pdybius,  SaUnati  Livy 
Caesar,  Tacitus,  Snetoniua,  fto,  read 
with  acceptance,  aad  made  the  basis  ef 
many  sound  politieal 
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pbiloiopbieal  duqniutioiiB.    NMbiUir*^ 
critical  ''  History  of  Borne,**  pnbliahed 
in  1811,  and  leitBiud,  rawritteo,  in 
1S27,  is  a  work  of  astonndiog  oradition, 
aento  ihoaght,  ingenionB  specoktion, 
and  welUtold  narratiye.    It  procceda 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 
Coostantina.      Biabop   Tbirlwall   and 
Arohdeacon  Hare  translated  Yola.  I. 
and  IL;  Dr.  Smith,  the  eminent  lexi* 
cographer  of  chiiJosl  literatore,  and 
I>r.  L.  Schmlts,  Bector  of  the  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  translated  VoL  III.; 
and  the  laUer,  Vols.  IV.  and  V.    Dr. 
Sehmitx  has  slso  translated  Niebohr's 
I.ectnrM,  whioh  form  a  mnoing  cam. 
mentarj  on  the  History,  and  ought  to 
be  read  either  before  or  along  with  it. 
He   has   also  issued   an   abstract  of 
Bonuun    history,  which    indndea  the 
resnlts  of  the  researches  of  the  most 
illnstrioos  modem  inrestigators  of  an- 
cient history,  which  is  worthy  of  perasal 
for  its  facts,  though  its  style  is  dis- 
figured by  several  foreignera*  blnnders 
in  the  use  of  English  idioms,  &c.    The 
chief  peculiarities  of  interpretation  on- 
gioateid  by  Niebuhr  have  been  adopted 
by  Dr.  Arnold  in  hia  **  History  of  Rome," 
which,  howerer,  waa  left  incomplete  by 
his  death,  12th  June,  1842,  and  stops 
at  the  dose  of  the  second  Panic  war. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  combated  the  theoriea 
of  Niebuhr  and  his  school  in  his  **  In- 
quiry into  the    Credibility  of  Early 
Koman  History,"  1855,  a  work  which 
has  been  translatecl  into  German,  and 
has  gone  through  two  editions  there, 
thoBgb  the  first  is  not  yet  exhausted 
here.    Its  object  **is  to  show   that 
Niebohr's  recoostruetiTe  theories  are 
untenable,  as  well  as  the  acoounta  which 
he  sets  aside.**    The  work  left  incom- 
plete by  Dr.  Arnold  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  of 
St.  John's,  Cambridge,  the  first  Tolome 
of  whose  work  was  issued  in  1850.    It 
has  recently  been  completed    by  the 
publication    of   the    seTeoth  yolame. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  patient 
inrestigation,  enlarged  and  minute  scho- 
larship—sinewy  ami  solid  in  style,  if  a 
little  Terbote  and  prolix.    The  notes 


are  singularly  copious  and  exact    The 
author  hts  judicionsly  fblfiUed  his  r6U 
of  becoming  the  copesmate  of  Gibbon. 
The  articles  which  Dr.  Arnold  contri- 
buted to  the  **  Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politana"  have  been  republished,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  History  of  the  Boman 
Empire,"  and  form  VoL  XXV,  of  the 
reissue  of  that  immense  pile  of  learning, 
— Vol.  XIX.  giving  the  hl»tory  of  the 
Boman  Bepublic,  and  Vol.  XX  VI.  com- 
pleting the  record  till  the  sack  of  Borne 
by  the  Vandals.    These  three  volumes 
contain  many  able  papers  on  the  most 
important  periods  of  Boman  history,  by 
several    highly  distinguished  writers. 
In  two  volumes  of  Lanlner's  '*  Cabinet 
Cyclopsidia,"  a  very  good  abstract  of 
the  history  of  Bome  is  contained  till 
the  fall  of  Constantinople.    In  the  pnb- 
lioations  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  a  very  excellent 
and  informiog  work  on  Boman  history 
was  begun,  but  we  do  not  think  it  has 
yet  been  completed.    The  abstract  of 
Boman   history  from  the  pen  of  the 
Bev.    Charles     Merivale    (mentioned 
above),  which  appears  in  the  "  Eocyclo- 
psedia  Britannioa,"  deserves  republica- 
tion, and  would  command  a  sale  as  a 
capital  text-book  for  collegiate  exami- 
nations.   It  is  very  much  superior  to 
the  article  contributed  to  the  seventh 
edition  by  the  Bev.  (now  Dr.)  W.  M. 
Hetheriogton,    which    wss    reprioted, 
and  may  yet   be   read   with   Interest 
as  a  *'  History  of  Bome."    Eeightley's 
**Bome"    is    a  readable,    instructive 
work  ;  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor's  "His- 
tory of  tbe  Overtbrow  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  and   the  Foundation  of  tbe 
Priodpal    Earo|:ean  States,"  forms  a 
good  supplement  to  the  works  named. 
Congreve's  **  Lectures  oo  tbe  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,"  though  some- 
what singular  in   tbeir  tone,  form  a 
very  agreeable  resumi  of  and  commen- 
tary on  the  Imperial  City   and   her 
power.     Archdeacon  Williams'  **Life 
of  Julius  Cmar"  is  a  work  of  great 
value  on  tbe  particular  period  jassed 
under  review  by  him,  as  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  great  captain  and  mighty 
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«Miip?ror,  unl  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
Di  Qaincey's  Works  (Vol.  IX.)  are  a 
tiplenJid  series  of  papers  on  ^  The 
Cse^ars,**  reprinted  from  Blackwood^ 
and  several  other  articles  connected 
with  Roman  history  are  scattered 
through  his  writings.  **  The  Liberty 
of  Rome:  a  History,^  by  Samnel  Elliot 
(Professor  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  America),  occupies  a  good 
deal  of  space  in  reflection  upon  events, 
but  forms  a  very  passable  and  fair 
account  of  the  progress  of  liberty  in 
Rome,  from  the  founding  of  the  dty  till 
the  accession  of  Augustus.  Maeaulay's 
"Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,"  Ben  Jon- 
son's  "Catiline,"  Doubleda/s  "Cains 
Marius,**  Shakspere*s  "Julius  Gsesar/' 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "False  One" 
Howard's  *"  Brutus,"  &c.,  &c.,  should 
also  be  read,  that  the  visible  life  of  the 
drama  may  help  the  mind  to  impart  a 
share  of  the  semi-invigorating  power 
of  poesj  to  the  duller  details  of  the 
merely  narrative  historians. 

It  may  be  as  well  for  me  to  note, 
in  case  "  Historicns "  reads  French — 
especially  as  it  will  give  greater  com- 
pleteness to  this  reply,  —  the  com- 
prehensive and  profound  intellect- 
quickening  "History  of  Rome"  by 
Jules  Michelet  (b.  1798),  which  em- 
bodies much  of  the  spirit  of  Vico  with 
much  of  the  critical  doubt  of  Niebnhr, 
and  a  great  deal  of  strong  insight  of 
the  authors  own.  It  is  irregular, 
effective,  sometimes  overstrained,  but 
grandly  poetic  at  times.  His  "  Com- 
pendium** has  been  translated.  Thierry's 
''  Historv  of  the  Gauls  under  the  Do- 
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minion  of  Rome  **  is  a  notable  publica- 
tion. The  chief  German  works  on  this 
topic  are  P.  Kobbe's  "History  of  Rome," 
intensely  Niebuhrian;  W.  Drumann*8 
"^  Rome  in  Transition  of  a  Republic  to 
Blonarchy,"  which  reviews  the  days  of 
Ciesar  In  a  very  harsh  light,  and  is 
bitter  in  its  invectives  against  Cicero. 
J.  Rubino's  "History  of  the  Roman 
Constitution  **  is  a  valuable  work,  full 
of  research  and  thought  Becker's 
"  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Times  of  Au- 


gustus" are  good  aids  to  the  ootr.- 
prehension  of  Roman  life.  Bficali's 
**  History  of  Italy  "  is  spoken  of  hijtblj 
by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  but  our  Italian 
reading  has  been  limited  mostly  tc 
poets  and  philosophers.  When  study- 
ing the  language,  we  read  some  pas- 
sages of  A.  Verri's  "Roman  Nights,*' 
but  have  forgotten  the  impressira  ther 
made  on  us.  Monti's  "  Caius  Gracchus  * 
may  be  added  to  the  literary  readings 
about  Roman  history  worthily.  Oa 
the  literary  side  of  the  question  we  can 
strongly  commend  to  pemsa]  **  The 
Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,"  by  M^ 
Y.  Sellar,  now  Professor  of  Hamasitr, 
i.  e ,  Roman  literature,  in  the  UmvctsitT 
of  Edinburgh.  The  introductory  chap- 
ter of  this  work  contains  a  discossian 
on  the  theory  of  Niebuhr,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  potent  arguments  are 
placed  on  record  against  it  as  a  whole. 
Professor  Sellar  aims  at  proving  that 
the  Roman  poetxy,  though  dependent  ec 
Greece  for  its  artistic  devetopmcots, 
was  truly  the  outcome  of  Roman  senti- 
ment and  feeling;  that,  in  fart,  it  bores 
"  true  relation  .to  the  heart  mnd  mind 
of  the  people  in  the  time  of  their 
vigorous  growth  or  estabHahcd  great- 
ness." In  speaking  of  the  Germ&c 
literature  on  this  subject.  Professor 
Mommsen's  "  History  of  Rmne  "  cmg  in 
to  have  been  mentioned ;  the  writer  ^ 
this  notice  has  not  perused  it,  or  made 
himself  acquainted  with  its  merits.  It 
is  highly  esteemed  in  Gennsmy,  and  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Rev. 
W.  Pitt  Dickson,  so  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  work  of  merit.  TroUdBaar  Momn:- 
sen  stands  high  in  the  estimatifla  of 
the  literaxy  world  otherwise^  and  his 
great  work  will  be  found,  we  presume, 
worthy  of  his  growing  fame.r  I  have  to 
apologise  for  the  length  of  ^hia  nply. 
It  is  oily  a  rough  and  i%ady  stste- 
ment,  tnch  as  might  have  beea  givea 
in  conversation  with  "  Historieas^"aad, 
like  Voltaire,  '*I  have  not  had  tiBie 
to  make  it  shorter.* — &  N. 

412.   Teonyson's  **Ib  Ifemorisn," 
liT.,  line  16,  psge  73. — ^B.  M.  A. 
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SPECULATIVE    SOCIETY    CENTENARY,    EDINBURGH. 


The  opeoing  meeting  of  the  hnndredth 
session  of  this  society  was  held  14th 
October,  in  their  hall  within  the  nni- 
yeisity,  at  two  o'clock.  There  were 
present  above  seventy  members,  among 
whom  were  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
BroQgham,  the  Lord  Jostice- General, 
Principal  Sir  David  Brewster,  Lords 
Carriehill,  Deas,  and  ArdmiUan;  the 
Lord  Advocate;  Prof.  Aytoun;  Sheriffs 
Ivory,  Mallard,  Graham,  &o. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gnthrie, 
the  senior  president  of  the  society. 
After  the  society  was  constitated,  and 
the  roll  of  ordinary  members  called,  the 
president  stated  that  the  business  of 
the  present  meeting  was  to  confer  the 
diploma  of  honorary  membership  on  the 
JBight  Hon*  the  Lord  Justice- General, 
and  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster,  who 
were  now  present  to  receive  it.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Lord  Glenelg, 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  hon.  membership  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  said:  Pre- 
sident and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  agree- 
able duty  of  presenting  to  yon,  in  the 
capacity  of  honorary  memben,  two  gen- 
tlemen upon  whom  that  rare  honour 
has  been  conferred  by  this  society. 
Two  months  hence  it  will  bo  half  a 
century  since  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
Lord  Justice- General  took  his  place 
here  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
society.  Since  that  time  he  has  filled, 
with  honour  to  himself  and  infinite 
advantage  to  his  country,  all  the  high- 
est poeitions  of  the  bar  and  the  bench; 
and  he  is  now  called  upon  to  accept  at 
our  hands  the  greatest  honour  which  it 
is  in  our  power  to  bestow,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  high  intellectual  gifts  first 
trained  to  practical  exercise  within 
these  walls.  If  the  society  cannot  claim 
credit  for  fostering  those  accurate  habits 


of  thouitht,  and  that  perspicuous  ele- 
gance of  style,  by  which  the  works  of 
that  able  philosopher  and  eloquent 
author.  Sir  David  Brewster,  are  distin- 
guished, it  claims  a  connection  with 
him  through  that  university  of  which 
he  is  Principal—a  connection  which  our 
predecessors,  in  1770,  thought  they 
sufficiently  acknowledged  when  they 
admitted  Principal  Robertson  to  the 
rare  privilege  of  an  auditor  at  one  of 
their  debates.  At  a  later  period  the 
privilege  of  honorary  membership  was 
conferred  upon  Principal  Lee,  although 
not  previously  a  member  of  the  society. 
We  hope  that,  among  his  honours.  Sir 
David  Brewster  will  not  consider  it 
the  least  that  this  society  has  thought 
his  name  worthy  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  its  honorary  members. 

The  president  then  said,  addressing 
the  Lord  Justice -General:  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  you,  at  the 
hands  of  the  society,  with  the  diploma 
of  honorary  membership. — Addressing- 
then  Sir  David  Brewster:  The  society, 
in  conferring  upon  you  the  privilege  of 
honorary  membership,  have  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  their  lavvs  in  favour  of  the 
Principal  of  the  University  with  which 
for  a  hundred  years  they  have  been  so 
intimately  connected.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  Principal  of  this  University 
whom  the  society  would,  en  his  own 
merits,  have  been  more  willing  to  count 
among  its  members;  for  we  feel  there  is- 
none  more  worthy  to  be  placed  beside 
those  of  Gregory,  Playfair,  Allan,  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  and  Henry  Brougham. 

The  following  resolution  was  carried 
with  acclamation :  **  That  the  members 
of  the  Speculative  Society  desire  to  re- 
cord their  gratification  at  the  presence 
of  one  of  their  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers, the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham, 
on  this  occasion,  and  to  offer  to  him. 
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their  hearty  thanks  for  the  many  ser- 
vices aod  kindly  offices  which,  dnring 
the  Ion/;  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
be  became  an  ordinary  member,  he  has 
rendered  to  the  society." 

The  society  then  adjourned  to  a 
dinner  in  the  Donglas  Hotel.  The  chair 
was  occnpied  by  Lord  Brougham.  The 
Lord  Advocate  officiated  as  croupier. 

After  a  sumptuous  dinner  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  Lord  Brougham  rose 
and  said :  I  will  give  you  without  pre- 
face '*  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,**  the  best 
of  sovereigns  and  of  parents. 

Lord  Brougham  said:  I  now  give 
you  **  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Boyal  family." 

The  Lord  Advocate  gave  **The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Volunteers.** 

The  Chairman :  I  am  sure  that  when 
I  propose  to  you  to  drink  to  the  Specu- 
lative Society  there  can  be  no  objection 
whatever  in  this  room.  I  believe  that 
our  affection  to  that  institution  is  as 
lively  as  it  has  been  at  any  part  of  our 
lives.  Every  one  knows  how  much  he 
owes  to  this  society,  and  all  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  !t,  wherever  they 
may  have  gone  in  after  life,  have  felt 
that  they  benefited  by  that  training. 
It  is  a  most  melancholy  thing  to  me  to 
look  back,  and  to  think  that  I  am,  one 
excepted,  the  survivor  of  that  great  and 
distinguished  clsss  which  frequented 
the  SpecuIaUve  Society  at  the  end  of 
the  last  and  very  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Lord  Glenelg  and  I  are 
the  only  survivors.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  always  acknowledged  that  he 
had  greatly  benefited  by  this  society, 
was  the  last  loss  we  had.  Lord  Glen- 
elg greatly  laments  that  he  cannot 
attend  upon  the  present  occasion,  but 
illness  and  fatigue  put  qoite  out  of  the 
question  his  coming  here.  I  wish,  also, 
in  connection  with  the  Speculative 
Society,  to  give  the  health  of  our 
sister  society,  the  Historical  Society  of 
Dublin  (cheers),  which  we  have  repre- 
sented here  by  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  and  most  excellent  Itiend,  Mr. 
Napier,  the  ex-Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
There  is  this  reciprocity  between  the 


two  societies,  that  the  memben  of  oo« 
are,  without  election,  members  of  tha 
other. 

The  Kght  Hon.  Joseph  Napier  aaid: 
My  Lord  Brougham  and  gentlesBen,  I 
CQofess,  about  au  hmac  ago  or  little 
more,  I  was  quite  at  ease,  when  I  got  a 
little  missive  to  ask  if  I  was  a  mesibcr 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Dublin,  and 
if  80,  that  Lord  Brougham  dcaind  my 
attendance,  and  I  came  witliont  pre> 
paration — came  at  ones,  and  I  bm 
nothing  to  give  yen  but  the  tma  £»• 
tat^  of  an  honest  Irish  heart.  I  have 
had  the  honour  for  some  years  of  being 
the  president  of  the  Historical  Soosty 
of  Dublin,  rich  in  illostrioaB 
There  were  giants  in  those  days, 
were  men  then  of  stupendous  elaqncaee, 
• — men  whtise  fame,  and  ekxpieaee, 
and  .learning  your  lord^ip*a  grmphle 
pen  has  recorded.  There  were  then  the 
maaeuHne  energy,  and  the  logical  vigour, 
and  the  graceful  eloquence  of  the  illne- 
trious  Plunkett ;  and  there  were  tha  mild 
wisdom,  and  the  gentle  grace,  aod  tlM 
penuasivenoM  of  Bttah,one  of  the  most 
accomplished  orators  it  waa  oecr  my 
good  fbrtune  to  listen  to.  The  two 
societies  frateraiied,  and  in  fiset,  gen- 
tlemen, I  owe  my  position  and  my  free- 
dom amongst  you  to  the  &et  that  I 
connected  with  the  Historical 
of  Dublin;  and  I  knowitwiU  delight 
them,  when  I  go  back  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session,  to  tell  them  thnt  ia 
consequence  of  that  poaition  to  which 
they  have  elevated  me  I  hnvo  basn 
received  here,  in  this  distingoialMd  aad 
brilliant  assembly,  with  Sub  bonson 
that  your  kindness  has  confetied  vpoa 
me.  I  shall  never  fngot  this  myhafff 
visit  to  Edinburgh. 

Sir  George  Clerk  rose  to  prsfose 
*<  The  College  of  Justice."  Ho  mU: 
My  Lord  Brougham  and  gcntkom,  the 
honour  has  bMO  done  to  see  to  phes 
the  next  toast  in  my  hnndn— «  die- 
tinetion  to  which  I  hnvo  no  okiai, 
except  that  of  bdng  ena  of  the  aUcst 
members  of  the  Spccnlativo  Soeiaty,^! 
believe,  next  to  yonr  nobis  piinMsnt, 
the  oldest  member  of  tho  ooeiety 
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in  tbie  room.    The  toast  i8>  **  The  Col- 
lege of  Jottioe.**    It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  ereiy  person  who  has  been 
oomnected  with  m  Specnlatire  Society 
to  obserro  that  amongst  the  individnals 
who  haTe  filled  the  highest  judicial 
flitnatioBS  in  this  coaotry,  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
bar  hj  their  learning  and  their  elo- 
qnenoe,  a  very  large  proportion  began 
«arl7  life  as  members  of  the  Speculative 
Sodetj.    And  any— indeed,  I  may  say 
all — have  been  ready  to  declare  the 
sense  of  the  great  benefit  which  they 
had  derived  from  the  training  of  that 
flociety,  and  how  much  they  owed  their 
sncceas  in  afterlife  to  their  exertions  in 
il.   Need  I  refer  to  a  more  pregnant  ez- 
4unple  than  that  of  our  noble  and  vene- 
rable ohairman,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  members  of  the  Speculative 
Society  for  many  years,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  distinguished  by  extraordinary 
talent,  and  who  has  unce  earned  the 
highest  honoafs  and  taken  the  highest 
plaoe  in  his  country,  which  he  has  at 
all  times  astonished  and  delighted  by 
his  eloquence  and  by  the  varied  extont 
of  his  knowledge?  (Applause.)    May 
I  allude  also  to  another? — a  man  whose 
memory  mustever  be  held  in  the  deepest 
respect  by  all  who  had  the  honour  of 
his  acquaintance— I  mean  the  late  Mr. 
Francis  Homer — ^who,  although,  to  the 
loss  of  his  country,  his  career  was  cat 
short  in  early  youth,  had  endeared  him- 
self to  all  the  public  men  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  and  who,  had  be 
been  spared,  I  have  no  doubt  would 
have  risen  to  the  highest  hononrs  in 
the  State.    I  now  give  "  The  College 
of  Jostioe,''  coupling  with  it  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Justice-General. 

The  Lord  Justice-Genersl  said: 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
College  of  Justice  owes  to  the  Spe- 
culative Society  obligations  which  ought 
always  to  be  acknowledged.  Who- 
ever has  compared  the  rolls  of  the 
Speculative  Society  with  the  lists  of 
the  members  of  the  College  of  Justioe 
-must  have  found  a  great  amount  of 
vontformity — of  identity.     They  must 


have  noticed  that  many  of  the  meet 
distinguished  members  of  the  bench 
and  of  the  bar  had  their  early  training 
in  the  Speculative  Society,  where  they 
were  taught  the  art,  or  rather  the  prac- 
tice, of  thoughtfulness,  of  free  and 
independent  inquiry,  of  careful  and 
industrious  investigation,  and  of  cau- 
tious and  prudent  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  doctrines  or  opiaions,— taught 
the  arts  of  reasoning  and  of  public 
speaking.  Among  the  original  founders 
of  the  Speculative  Society  was  Allan 
Maconochie,  first  Lord  Meadowbank,  a 
judge  of  the  greatest  celebrity.  Then 
there  were  Sir  William  Miller,  Charles 
Hope,  David  Hume,  David  Boyle,  D. 
Monypenny,  John  Clerk,  Adam  Gillies, 
James  Moncrieff,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Ro- 
bert Jamieson,  A.  Skene,  Butherfurd, 
and  others,  who  made  for  themselves 
most  distinguished  reputations,  either 
forensic  or  judicial,  or  both.  But  the 
matter  presento  itself  to  my  mind  in 
another  aspect.  The  College  of  Justice 
looks  with  great  satisfaction  on  the 
laurels  won  by  these  members  in  fields 
other  than  that  of  jurisprudence — in 
the  fields  of  literature  and  of  science. 
Without  going  back  to  very  distant 
times,  I  might  point  to  the  names  of 
Scott, of  Je£^y,  of  Wilson,  of  Hamilton, 
of  Lockhart,  and  others,  who  have 
made  their  names  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken  and  studied. 
The  men  I  have  now  named  as  adding 
lustre  to  the  College  of  Justice  I  find 
were  one  and  all  of  them  membera  of 
the  Speculative  Society. 

The  Lord  Justice- General  again  said : 
The  toast  which  I  am  now  to  present 
to  your  acceptance  needs  no  preface. 
It  is  the  health  of  our  noble  Chairmao. 
I  cannot  give  that  toast  without  endea- 
vouring to  express  the  sentimenU  we 
entertain  in  regard  to  him.  The  Spe- 
culative Society  can  now  lay  claim  to 
antiquity  and  to  permanency  greater 
than  belongs  to  most  institutions  of  the 
kind,  and  Lord  Brougham  has  been  a 
member  of  it  for  considerably  more 
than  sixty  years.  Our  records,  and 
still  more  our  traditions,  give  us  some 
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hw  early  connectioa  with 
ilM  soctely,  1i«  i;raiit  vigour  and  energy 
off  miikd,  htt  great  aptitude  for  acquiring 
knoirkdge,  and  his  great  facility  in 
applyiag  it.  It  was  to  a  great  extent 
m  this  Biciital  nnrspry  that  he  culti- 
Titod  and  trained  his  growing  faculties, 
exhibited  his  youthful  strength. 
nean  ago  he  went  forth  from 
na  to  add  to  the  firmament  of 
intdlects,  not  one  star,  not  the 
loilre  of  ooe  more  light,  but  the  splen- 
dour cf  a  constellation  in  which  are 
eaBOCBtcatcd  many  lights.  For  more 
tliaa  lialf  a  eentnry  these  lights  have 
bees  illaBiinating  the  paths  of  philo- 
aojihy  and  philanthropy.  The  life  of 
Lord  BrBOgfaam  nerer  can  be  measured 
hf  iha  anmber  of  years,  however  great, 
that  may  hava  passed  over  his  head; 
fir  wbeB  w«  look  to  the  number  and 
iHMfty  of  bia  works,  and  to  the  sucoeas 
thai  Ihs  attended  them,  we  may  truly 
aay  of  lam,  that  in  his  time  he  has 
Ihrad  many  lives.  His  mind  has  done 
Iba  -werk  of  many  minds,  and  his 
have  been  such  as  might 
famous  not  one,  but  many 
Am  I  not  then  Justified  in 
JOB  to  do  honour  to  my  noble 
6isBd?  Are  we  not  well  entitled  to 
kok  mUh  aatiafactioQ  and  pride  on  our 
ilhnliioas  chairman  and  member  of  the 
Specabtive  Society?  Have  we  not 
leaaon  to  be  proud  that,  as  the  morning 
4l«WB  ef  bia  intellect  and  his  abilities 
csbibited  in  connection  with  our 
in  the  evening  of  his  life  he 
fiMgotten  us,  but  has  upon  this 
come  among  us  to  express  to 
MB  tbe  •aiti&&ctioo  which  he  feels  in 
medng  na,  the  pleasure  which  he  takes 
in  tbe  aodety,  and  to  give  us  the  kind 
words  of  encourujrcment  which  have 
dropped  from  his  lips  to-night?  (Loud 
nifrfaBae.) 

Lord  Bnmgham  said:  Gentlemen, 
accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  kind 
way  in  whieh  yon  have  received  the 
proposition  ot'  my  right  hon.  friend.  I 
certainly  never  can  forget  the  happy 
and  the  naefnl  hours  that  I  have  passed 
i&  the  Speculative  Society  for  many 


yean,  and  with  many  succesftons  of 
persons.  In  praise  of  our  studies  and  of 
the  forwardness  of  our  opinioos  in  those 
days,  I  ought  to  add  the  testimony  of 
my  eloquent  and  excellent  Inend  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  the 
little  work  that  has  been  put  out  goring 
the  histoxy  of  our  society,  and  came  to 
me  quite  delighted  at  having  obtuned  it 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
perfectly  astonishing  how  far  forward 
our  members  were  before  all  other 
persons  in  those  days  in  the  leadinf^ 
truths  of  political  science.  I  mestioo 
this,  because  it  certainly  is  a  tribute  to 
our  society,  historical  though  it  be; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  aware  of 
what  I  am  aware  of-^viz.,  that  to  this 
day  the  same  forwardness  in  all  truths 
which  come  under  their  discuseion  exists 
now  which  he  praised  in  those  days. 

Lord  Neaves:  Tbe  toast  which  I  bare 
been  requested  to  propose  Is^'Thennirer- 
sity  of  Edinburgh.**  Under  the  shelter 
of  the  University,  the  Speculative  Society 
arose;  it  received  the  benefit  of  its  pro- 
tection and  encouragement;  and,  in- 
valuable though  those  aids  were,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Specula- 
tive Society  did  something  in  return  by 
tending  to  raise  the  character  of  these 
who  were  educated  and  sent  out  isto 
the  world  from  that  University.  E 
shall  opt  say  much  of  the  eminence 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  at- 
tained; its  eminence  is  well  known. 
In  physical,  in  mathematical,  in  men- 
tal and  metaphysical  science,  it  stands 
at  the  very  height  of  any  instltutico 
in  Europe.  I  shall  venture  to  aodoe 
one  matter  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh, — the  subject  cf 
political  science  has  for  mxaj  yean  bees 
mon  carefully  and  benefidaU j  studied  in 
this  than  in  any  other  educationil  insti- 
tution that  we  are  acquainted  with.  In 
Scotland,  in  a  great  measure  the  science 
of  political  economy  arose  under  the 
auspices  of  two  great  men  —  Darid 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  from  whom 
that  science  derived  its  formatiaD;  it 
was  taken  up  and  tangbt  in  this  Vv^ 
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renitf,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Da- 
gald  Stewart  the  principles  of  political 
wisdom  were  tanght  in  a  manner  that, 
when  I  remember  the  many  political 
men  that  have  sat  at  his  feet,  I  cannot 
bat  think  has  been  the  guarantee  to  us 
that  in  all  the  political  discnssions  that 
have  taken  place,  in  all  the  changes 
tbat  have  ^one  on — some  of  them  ex- 
citing differences  of  opinion  for  the 
time,  but  all  honestly  acquiesced  in 
when  they  are  accomplished  —  there 
have  ever  remained  those  principles  of 
reverence  for  the  British  constitution — 
those  adherences  to  the  original  balance 
of  the  British  system — that  form  the 
safeguard  of  this  country  from  the 
miserable  evils  that  we  see  now  de- 
veloped elsewhere.  I  believe  tbat  there 
are  changes  required  in  all  education  as 
society  advances — there  is  a  pressure  of 
young  men  to  get  into  active  life— 
there  are  various  grades  and  phases  of 
employment,  that  will  lead  to  changes 
that  no  one  can  predict;  but  I  believe 
that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has 
a  staff  of  professors  within  it  who  an 
able  to  meet  any  changes,  and  to  adapt 
it  to  existing  and  emerging  changes  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  constitution.  Under  my  fnend 
Sir  D.  Brewster,  a  Principal  so  worthy 
to  hold  the  seat  that  he  occupies, — 
"  Jam  senior,  sed  eruda  nee  viridisque 

senectus,*' — 
and  the  able  and  admirable  colleagues 
that  he  has,  I  have  no  doubt  tbat  every 
change  that  is  wise  and  necessazy  will 
be  adopted,  and  that  the  University 
will  continue  to  be  to  future  ages  the 
blessing  it  has  been  to  those  that  have 
gone  before.  *'  The  University,"  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Sir  David  Brewster  returned  the 
wannest  thanks  for  the  honour. 

Mr.  Csmpbell  Swinton,  in  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  Sir  John  McNeill, 
proposed  the  next  toast,  "The  Two 
Branches  of  the  British  Legislature  "-^ 
the  two  noblest  fields  in  which  any  man 
could  find — and  in  which,  for  many 
years,  the  members  of  the  Speculative 
Society  have  found— opportunity  for  the 


exercise  of  those  talents  and  acquire- 
ments which  it  is  the  special  object  of  this 
institution  to  culture.  Both  have  drawn 
from  the  Speculative  Society  many 
most  distinguished  ornaments.  Without 
alluding  to  the  past,  we  are  represented, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  chair,  by  Earl  Russell,  by  Lord 
Glenelg;  and  in  the  House  of  CommoDs 
by  Mr.  Horsman,  and  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, and  Mr.  Mure.  Need  I  say  more 
to  induce  yon  to  receive  with  every  con- 
stitutional feeling  the  toast  of ''The  House 
of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons"? 

Lord  Brougham  responded.  He  said: 
It  gives  me  great  satbfaction  to  ac- 
knowledge this  toast  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  a  member.  It  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  maintain  a  free  constitution— 
that  Is  to  say,  a  constitution  removed 
cm  the  one  hand  from  the  tynumy 
of  an  individual,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  worse  tyranny  of  a  mob — 
unless  yon  have  a  body,  a  respectable 
and  responsible  body,  like  the  aristo- 
cracy of  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, of  which  the  House  of  Lords  is  the 
main  though  not  the  only  representative. 

Mr.  David  Mure,  M.P.,  responded 
for  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said:  I  think  it 
is  only  fitting  that  we  should  dedicate  a 
toast  to  the  English  bar  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  bar.  I  think  that  is 
only  natural  and  apposite,  both  from 
what  we  have  given  them,  and  from 
what  we  have  received  from  them. 
What  have  we  given?  We  have  given 
unquestionably  at  least  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  that  bar 
during  the  last  half-century.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  reeoUect  that  sixty 
years  ago  two  members  of  the  Specu- 
lative Society,  members  of  a  young 
group  of  students,  hardly  launched  on 
the  real  bnsinsss  of  life,  joined  the  bar 
of  England,  and  raised  their  reputation 
to  a  height  which  has  shed  lustre  on 
the  country.  One  indeed  sleeps  in 
Leghorn:  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
seven  he  was  removed  from  the  brilliant 
prospects  which  were  before  him,  and 
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though  without  pUiee,  without  poivor, 
without  rank,  without  fortuoo,  bis 
(Horner's)  funeral  omtiou  was  pro- 
nounced by  Canning,  and  his  death  was 
the  subject  of  numraing  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  other,  I  need  not  saj, 
presides  oyer  this  assernU/.  We  should 
remember  the  English  bar  also  for 
what  we  have  reoeiTed  firom  it  Un- 
doubtedly the  bar  of  England  has  taught 
us  many  »  leiBon«  not  merely  in  the 
enlarged  and  matured  jnrisprndenoe 
with  which  it  is  oonTonant,  but  also 
for  that  strong,  manly,  sturdy  inde- 
pendence which  has  stood  up  for  cen- 
tniy  aftsr  eentuiy,  asserting  the  right 
of  tiie  bar  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
client  amid  frowns  or  diseouragement, 
oome  from  what  quarter  they  might. 
Undoubtedly,  that  great  lesson  has  been 
taught  by  the  bar  of  Eoglaod.  I  pro- 
pose the  tosst  from  the  Speculative 
Society,  in  token  of  their  adioiration  of 
the  independence  and  freedom  which 
they  have  established  on  the  part  of  the 
bar  of  England,  and  from  the  imitation 
of  which  we  ourselves  have  derived  the 
greatest  posuble  benefit.  We  an  not 
also  without  representatives  of  the  bar 
of  England  on  thisoocasion.  We  have  my 
friend  Mr.  Gowaas,  and  Mr.  John  Clark, 
and  wo  have  also  Mr.  SojeantShee, — ^and 
with  the  teast  I  have  to  propose  the 
name  of  Segeant  Shoe. 

Sojeant  Shoe  said,  that  when  he 
joined  the  Speealaave  Society  in  1823 
they  counted  very  distinguished  men 
upon  their  r^.  Not  to  speak  of  Heniy 
Brougham,  or  the  Scottish  msmbers  of 
the  society,  there  are  on  the  roll  Lans- 
downe  and  Russell, — at  that  time  dis- 
tinguished, but  who  had  since  become 
illttstrions.  In  that  year  the  Univorsity 
of  Edinburgh  counted  among  its  members 
a  larger  fist  of  eminent  men  than  had 
been  assembled  probably  at  any  seat  of 
learning,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem 
tunes.  Omitting  the  distingmshed 
professors  of  the  various  branches  of 
medical  sdence,  idiich  attracted  frem 
all  parts  6i  the  civilised  world  students 
to  thtai  daases,  the  chairs  were  occu- 
pied by  Irfing,  Bell,  Hope,  Jamieson, 


Les]ki,'Wiison»andWaOafieL  That 
ments  of  the  bar  were  Cockbnni,  Jef- 
frey, Crsnstonn,  Hope,  and  Koneneff. 
▲11  his  notions  of  fioransic  eloqaaace 
were  formed  upon  the  ersmphis  of  tfaase 
distinguished  Scottish  advoaies,  and  he 
very  much  doubted  if,  among  all  Hm 
distingoished  advocates  whom  he  bad 
heard  in  England,  and  with  wboon  he 
had  struggled,  he  bad  ever  Cooad  aasn 
superior  to  them.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  Englidi  bar  eoontiada 
greater  number  of  man,  emiaeot  far 
their  learning,  for  their  hcoou; 
for  their  independence,  than  tha  i 
It  was  true  th^  had  no  longer 
them  an  Ecskiue,  a  Copley,  a 
and  a  FoUett  But  although  thsy  did 
not  count  among  their  numbers  men  se 
eloquent  as  formerly  distingnisbed  the 
English  bar,  they  hsd  a  great  bo^  of 
men  eminently  qualified  to  adviae  is 
mattersiof  law,  and  who  ccndufitiri  with 
consummate  skill  the  business  of  the 
suitors  in  the  snperior  courtk  A  body 
of  men  more  free  from  evoTthiag  liki 
political  or  national  or  rdi^ons  pc^- 
dice  did  not  exist,  and  he  belicvad  that 
anythiog  like  an  attempt  toejodnda  any 
man  from  the  forensic  or  tha  jodidal 
honours  of  the  professicm  on  aoccBot 
of  any  national  or  reU^pona  oljeetisa 
would  be  felt  by  every  one  of  t^m  as 
a  wound,  a  disgnoe,  and  a  slur. 

Lord  Deas  proposed  "  The  Fonndcis  of 
the  Society ,**  which  was  duly  hcBcared. 

Lord  Ardmillan  (who  waa  voted  to 
the  chair  at  this  stsge,  I^ord  Bnni|^eD 
having  kfl)  proposed  "  The  Literatan 
of  Scotland,  and  FrolceoorAytoan.*  He 
said:  I  shall  not  enter  on  the  large  and 
interesting  field  of  the  old  Scottish  fite- 
rature,  nor  shall  I  say  anything  of  what 
is  rapidly  diaappcari^g^-the  old  Scec- 
tish  tongue,— excepting  that  Soodasd 
had  a  literature  as  early  as  Ei^i^aBd, 
and  not  modi  inferior;  and  that  the 
Scottish  tongue  is  no  mere  prDvineial 
jargon  or  coirup t  English,  bat  ia  a  dis- 
tinct and  aadent  Isagni^ga.  I  aqght 
remind  you  of  Dunbar,  and  Baiboar, 
and  Buchanan,  and  DnmBMod  of  Hav- 
thomdm,  and  the  mm  raecat 
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thftt  adorned  the  omrse  of  onr  Scottish 
litentiire,  withoat  pausing  to  mention 
that  illnstrions,  and  I  may  say  mateb- 
lees  phalanx  that  adorned  the  greater 
path  of  Seottish  philosophy.  I  might 
suggest  to  yon  the  names  of  Thomas 
<yhalmeri,  Hugh  Miller,  John  Wilson, 
.and  Frmneis  Jeffrey,  bnt  I  shall  eoly 
Dame  two  men  who  most  prominently 
and  peonliarly  adorn  onr  Sooitish  lite- 
ratnra — Walter  Soott  and  Robert  Bnmi, 
— two  men  bom  in  different  stations, 
tiTlng  in  difTerent  spheres,  never  having 
met  bnt  once,  and  yet  both  imbned 
"with  that  singnlar  nationality  of  genios 
which  has  not  only  filled  Scottish  homes 
with  their  works,  and  Scottish  hearts 
^th  their  memories,  bnt  has  impressed 
their  name  npon  every  natnral  fea- 
ture of  Scottish  scenery.  I  believe 
that  in  Scotland  especially,  no  literary 
|)fDdnction  has  ever  been  really  and 
permanently  popnlar  except  snch  as 
possessed  those  qnalities  which  are  the 
peenliar  features  of  the  best  phase  of 
Sooitish  charaoter,  viz.,  simplicity,  in- 
tensity, and  reality.  From  everything 
tinnatnral,  affected,  nngenial,  and  nn> 
real,  she  turns  away,  and  rewards  with 
her  choicest  favours  him  who,  tine  to 
natnre,  seeks  to  stir  the  heart  with 
thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
bum.  This  is  the  trae  secret  of  real 
genins,  as  shown  especially  in  the  case 
•of  Bnms,  the  most  popnlar,  becanse 
the  most  intense  and  real  of  all  onr 
Scottish  poets.  The  lapse  of  years, 
and  cares  and  anxieties  and  labours  of 
life,  leave  a  deposit  in  the  heart  which 
forms  a  crust  impervious  to  ordinary 
4nflnenoe6;  bnt  beneath  the  ddbrit  thus 
deposited  by  the  tide  of  life  there  are 
hidden  springs  deep  in  the  hnman  heart 
which  are  smitten  only  by  the  piercing 
power  of  an  earnest  and  tme  mind;  and 
then  Natnre,  affected  in  her  deep  and 
rarely  reached  sources,  owns  the  touch 
of  a  master's  pen,  and  beats  respoosive 
to  the  call  of  trae  genins. 

Professor  AyUmn  said:  I  feel  that  I 
-cannot  adequately  acknowledge  this 
toast.  To  have  my  name  connected 
^th  the  literature  of  Scotland  is  a  v«ry 


high  honour,  and  one  that  might 
awaken  my  pride.  But  I  am  well 
aware  of  my  defects,  and  of  the  email 
contribution  I  have  been  able  to  make 
towards  the  permanent  Utsrature  of  the 
eountry;  I  am  so  consoioua  of  that, 
that  I  hesitate  and  feel  abashed  when 
I  am  asked  to  stand  before  yoa  as  the 
representative  of  your  literature.  I  am 
scarcely  worthy  to  touch  the  skirt  of 
the  mantle  that  has  £aUea  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  great  departed;  to 
assume  it  would  be  an  aot  of  profanation. 
Although  not  one  of  the  prophets  my- 
self, I  have  listened  to  those  who  were 
sa  I  have  heard  their  deep  utterances, 
and  their  voices  are  still  ringing  in  my 
ears.  It  is  to  the  men  who  have  gone 
before  us  that  the  toast  refers;  and 
very  proud  indeed  must  we  be  of  the 
legacy.  It  woald  be  unpardonable  to  omit 
notice  of  the  memben  of  this  society 
who  have  passsd  away,  and  who  have 
left  us  the  heritage  of  their  name.  As 
the  aneients  were  wont  to  twine  the 
dark  wreath  of  the  cypress  with  the  blos- 
soms of  the  amarauthus  and  the  rose, 
80  ooght  we  to  ooojoln  the  memory  of  the 
dead  with  the  a&otion  that  we  lavish 
npon  those  who  are  still  spared  to  us. 
It  will  not  be  expeoted  that  I  should 
pronounce  a  eulogium  and  panegyric  on 
the  great  men  to  whose  memory  this 
evening  we  ought  to  pay  a  silent,  heart- 
felt tribute  of  respect.  Let  us  pledge 
"The  Memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Francis  Jeffrey,  and  all  the  other  Illns- 
trions Members  of  the  Society." 

Professor  Mnirhead  gave  "  The  City 
of  Edinburgh,"  coupled  with  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  replied. 

Professor  Blackie  humorously  pro- 
posed *' Scottish  Philosophy." 

The  Lord  Advocate  proposed  "  The 
Ordinary  Members  of  the  Speculative 
Society,  and  the  Committee  entrusted 
with  the  Arrangements  for  the  Cente- 
nary Meeting.**  The  company  broke 
up  about  mi£nght 

The  Edmburgh  PkUatophieal  Insti- 
uaion, — The  next  session  of  this  Insti- 
tution promises  an  interesting  lecture 
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department.  Lord  Hotigbton  (Richard 
MoDckton  MilneB,  b.  1809),  aothor  of 
'*  Palm  Leayes,"  &&,  is  to  deliTer  the 
inaugural  address  on  6th  Not.  There 
will  be  thirtj-fonr  leotnres,  delivered  on 
two  nights  of  the  week.  We  subjoin  a 
list  of  the  lecturers  and  their  subjeets, 
that  onr  readers  may  know  the  high 
quality  of  the  topics  on  whioh  dlseonise 
is  to  be  made. 

''  The  Origin  of  Mythology;**  by  Max 
Miiller,  M.A.,  author  of  **  Lectures  on 
Language,"  &o.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  UniTSrsity  of  Oxford. 
(Two  lectures.) 

*'  The  Hebrew  Monarchy  nnder  Solo- 
mon;" by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
D.D.  (b.  1815),  Begins  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  biographer  of 
Arnold,  and  author  of  **  Sinai  and 
Palestine."    (Two  lectures.) 

*^  English  Statesmen  and  Authors  from 
the  Bestoration  to  the  BeTolution,  1660 
— 1688;"  by  Bobert  Carrutbersi  Esq. 
(Four  lectures.) 

'*  The  Scottish  CoTenanters;"  by  the 
Rev.  Walter  Chalmers  Smith,  M.A., 
author  of ''The  Bishop's  Walk."  (Four 
lectures.) 

Miscellaneous  Section :— ''  TheHistory 
of  English  Literature  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  Present  Time;"  by  John 
Nichol,  B.A.,  Oxon,  author  of"  Poems," 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow :— First  Course— To  the  Close  of 
the  Age  of  Chaucer.    (Four  lectures.) 

**  The  Homeric  Poems;"  by  John  Stu- 
art Blackie,  M.A.,  translator  of  Goethe, 
^schylus  (b.  1809),  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
(Two  lectures.) 

**  The  Orderof  Creation.*— The  Dawn 
of  Life,"  with  illustrations;  by  J.  W. 
Salter,  F.G.S.,  London.   (Two  lectures.) 

'*  The  Sun  and  the  Earth,"  with  illus- 
trations;  by  Bobert  Hunt,  F.RS., 
F.G.S.  (b.  1807),  author  of  ''The 
Poetry  of  Science."    (Two  lectures.) 

Reading: — "As  you  Like  it,"  and 
''  Romeo  and  Juliet;"  by  Miss  Murray. 
(Two  lectures.) 


"The  Secular  CompoeitioBs  of  Han- 
del,"  with  vocal  illustrations;  by  Joha 
Hnllah  (b.  1812),  Professor  at  Vocal 
Music  in  King's  College  and  Qoeca's 
College,  London.    (Two  leetorea.) 

*' Sketches  from  'Pickwick'and'David 
Copperfield  ;* "  by  George  Grossmlth, 
Esq.,  London.     (Two  lectures.) 

**  Norway  and  the  Norwegians,"  with 
iUnstrations;  by  W.  M.  WiUiams,  Esq^ 
author  of  "Through  Norway  with  a 
Knapsack."   (Two  lectures.) 

"Biographic  Sketches  :"— viz.,  (1.) 
Erasmus;  (2.)  Luther;  (9.)  George 
Fox;  (4.)  John  Wesley;  by  George 
Dawson,  MJL,  Birmingham.  (Poor 
lectures.) 

In  other  depsrtments  the  aUraetiou 
of  the  Institutiott  are  on  the  incnase; 
The  library  has  been  largely  angmeBted. 

Oxford  New  Road  Cht^  Yong 
Men^$  Ufdcm. — This  society  having 
been  reorganized,  the  members  iaaa- 
gurated  the  new  movement  by  s 
fotr^  held  in  the  Girls'  British  School- 
room, on  Thursday  evening,  Oeteber  1, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bev.  W. 
Allen.  The  room  was  very  tastefallr 
decorated  with  evergreens,  flowers,  pie- 
tures,  &&,  together  with  aeveral  wiU 
executed  mottoes.  The  pragraoime 
oonnsted  of  essays,  readings,  and  reci- 
tations, mlivened  with  instmmcafial 
and  voiad  music.  Befreshments  were 
served  in  the  course  of  the  evemngtsad 
the  company,  comprising  aboot  160 
persons,  separated  wom  after  half-pest 
ten  o'clock,  apparently  much  giatified 
with  the  evening's  entertainme&L  It 
is  hoped  that  the  extended  conne  ef 
mental  inoprovemeot  on  which  this  pro- 
miung  sodety  has  now  £airly  stvted 
may  exceed  the  most  sanguine  expects- 
tions  of  its  many  friends  and  waU- 
wishers.— J.  T. 

Newport  {Moiuaoutk)  Atkemum 
Bloeution  and  Dtseiissiois  Ckwe. — ^Tbis 
class  was  esUblished  in  October,  18€a 
(owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  ^ 
tiie  late  secretary,  Mr.  Edmnnd  Stoe»> 
house),  and  was  carried  on  throoghont 
the  session  with  a  spirit  and  energy  that 
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did  credit  to  thoso  connected  with  it. 
Daring  the  eeefiion  two  entertainmentB 
were  given,  which  pissed  off  with  tin- 
usual  Seht  The  proceeds  were  given 
to  the  Lancashire  Relief  Fund  and  to  the 
Newport  Athenseam  respectiveljT.  The 
heaUhj  phase  the  class  maintained 
daring  the  late  season,  and  ita  happy 
appearance  at  the  termination,  together 
with  intimation  of  several  inflnential 
gentlemen  of  the  town  hecoming  mem- 
bers, convince  those  connected  with  it 
that  it  will  continue  high  in  the  ascen- 
dency thronghoot  the  ensoing  session. 
Bvmwngluim  and  Kdghatton  De- 
bating Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  recently  held  at 
Nock's  Boy  at  Hotel,  when,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
almost  sixty  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
supper,  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans  ocoupying 
the  vice-chiiir.  Amongst  those  pre* 
sent  were  Dr.  Foster,  Messrs.  W. 
Mathews,  6.  J.  Johnsoo,  J.  H.  Cham- 
berlain,  W.  Eenrick,  W.  Harris, 
S.  Timmins,  G.  S.  Mathews  (Hon. 
Secretary),  J.  T.  Banoe,  A.  Ken- 
rick,  J.  S.  Gamgee,  T.  Horton,  A. 
Anderson,  C.  T.  Saunders,  T.  W. 
Williams,  A.  £.  Everett,  T.  Ander- 
ton,  Swain,  Bargant,  HolUday,  £. 
Lander,  W.  Hudson,  J.  Fallows,  J.  P. 
Tamer,  A.  Hopper,  W.  J.  Sackett, 
Wilson  Sturge,  &c.  Supper  having 
been  disposed  of,  the  President  de- 
livered a  very  able  and  interesting 
address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  during  the  past 


year.  Mr.  G.  S.  M4tdews  nest  read 
the  Committee's  report,  which  stated 
that  the  society  now  comprises  up- 
wards of  150  members,  and  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Treasurer's  report,  read 
by  Mr.  W.  Kenrick.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Turner,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Gamgee,  the  reports  were  adopted. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Johnson  then  proposed,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bunco  seconded^  the  election 
of  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans  as  president 
for  the  current  year.  The  motion  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  new 
President,  having  taken  the  chair, 
thanked  the  society  in  an  appropriate 
and  eloquent  address  for  ^e  honour 
they  had  conferred  upon  him.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain, 
seconded  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Saunders,  the 
office  of  vice-president  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  William  Harris.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Mathews  having  resigned  the  secre- 
taryship, Mr.  J.  H.  Stack  was  .elected 
to  the  vacant  office,  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  S.  Timmins,  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  8.  Mathews.  Mr.  Walduck 
having  been  appointed  treasurer,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected  as  the  committee  for  the  year: 
—Messrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  G.  J. 
Johnson,  G.  S.  Mathews,  A.  Browett, 
and  T.  Anderton.  A  vote  of  tbanksi  to 
the  retiring  officers  (in  which  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Mathews  as  secretary  were 
speoially  acknowledged)  brought  to  a 
cloae  the  business  of  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 


OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 


L  Figvraie,  1.  —  A  gentleman, 
hanng  an  income  of  £1,200  a  year, 
spent  annually  £450.  He  died  at  the 
end  of  eleven  years,  and  his  money  was 
equally  divided  among  his  five  children. 
How  much  did  each  receiYe?    9.  Find 


the  micUeiU  arising  from  dividing  the 
product  of  97892  and  735  by  997. 
Explain  the  words  in  italics.  8.  If  the 
average  monthly  births  in  each  of  eight 
towns  was  175,  and  the  total  deaths  in 
the  same  eight  towns  amounted  to  1 ,197 
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per  month,  how  nunj  mort  births 
then  than  deaths  in  the  whole?  4»  A 
UAjt  at  her  death,  bequeathed  to  each 
of  her  three  eerrants  a  share  of  £2,000 
in  proportion  to  the  time  eaoh  had 
been  in  her  serrioe.  A  was  37,  B  21, 
and  0  11  years  with  her:  how  much 
shoiUd  each  reoeiye? 

CommerciaL'^l,  Booght  goods,  34 
articles,  at  728.  What  most  I  charge 
for  each  to  gain  25  per  cent?  2. 
Bought  articles  at  lis.  2d.,  for  which  I 
chaxged  138.  6d.:  what  was  mj  profit 
00  £1,950  worth,  dedneting  expenses, 
£122  78.  lOd.?  3.  If  27  cwt  cost 
£42  88.  4d.,  how  much  can  I  bnj  for 
£851  lOs.  6d.  4.  I  draw  net  profit 
£23  Ids.  per  2  roods  7  poles  on  a 
farm  of  238  acres:  what  is  mj  income? 

III.  Name  each  cape  in  the  Brituh 
Islands,  and  the  nearest  town  to  it. 
Name  the  six  towns  in  the  British 
Islands  farthest  from  railwaj,  ri?er, 
canal,  or  other  outlet.  Name  ten  towns 
in  Great  Britun  which  ha^e  more  than 
doubled  their  population  since  1832; 
and  ten  which  have  lost  one- half  of 
their  population  nnoe  1882.  What 
are  the  respeotiTO  adfantages  of  inland 
and  seaport  towns? 

IV.  Write  an  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrdoms of  Mary  I.  Detail  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Spanish  marriage.  Esti- 
mate the  effects  of  that  marriage  on 
British  history.  What  insurrection 
occurred  in  this  reign?  Write  a  notice 
of  Calais,  its  fortunes  and  misfortunes. 
Give  a  summary  of  Mary's  reign. 

y.  Give  lists  of  the  chief  novelists, 
poets,  historians,  dramatists,  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  tables,  thus: — 


Name. 


Date  of  Birth. 


Chief  Workf. 


I 


Write  a  biographic  sketch  of  any  one  of 
those  on  the  lists  given. 

VI.  Define  falladee — ^logical,  semi- 
logical,  and  exti»>logical.  Exemplify 
OMhsofl 

VIE.  Define  Taste  and  Beauty.  Give 
an  abstract  of  the  controveray  on  the 
Beautiful.    What  means  may  be  em- 


ployed to  hnprove  th«  taste?    Whatai» 
the  chief  chaneteristies  of  taits? 

PART  ix.-^raBircHy  aBRMASt,  tJkxa, 

▲VO  OSBBK. 

I.  rAflordteai.  — Explain  the  sig- 
nification of  the  fbUewing  adjeetma 
of  eomparioon,  vis.: — H  eat  j»liit  aavant 
qme  moi;  11  est  smim  riche  fm  vens; 
Nens  sommes  oiisn  braves  qm  v««b; 
II  n*c8t  pas  mud  adroit  ^Mvona;  Koas 
avoas  auUaU  d*argant  gas  Toas;  D 
vant  flMMfiB  rire  fas  da  ptonxcr;  Veoa 
ttMpku  sage  gae  je  as  crajab;  U  a 
i>ibw  ds  viagt  ana. 

PraeHcaL  Fona/rsl.— TzaaslaAs— 
Apells  ayant  peiat  Alaxaodre  k  chaval, 
fut  Burpris  do  voir  que  oe  tablsaa 
n'amohait  pas  la  moindre  kmaage  k 
ce  princer  Ua  cheval  qui  passait 
Tendreit  oil  ce  tableau  etait  expoe^  se 
mk  a  hennir,  en  apercevanft  raaonal 
qui  lui  ressemUait.  Sire  dii  Apdie 
h  Alexandre  ce  cheval  se  eon&aSt  niaaz 
en  peinture  que  voiis. 

Form  sseondL— Translate — ^Valtaiia 
et  Piron  avaieat  4x4  passer  qn^aa 
temps  dans  an  chateau.  Un  jour  Pina 
ecrivU  sur  la  porte  do  Voltaire  **  Go- 
quin."  Sitdt  que  Voltaire  le  oi<,  H  as 
readtt  ches  Piron,  qui  lui  dit, "  Qael 
hasard  me  procure  I'avaataga  de  Teas 
vdr?"  Moasieur,  lui  re^poa<li(  VoltMie, 
'*  je  vu  voire  nom  sur  ma  porte,  at  je 
viens  vous  rendre  ma  visite.— Parse  the 
weeds  in  italics. 

Form  thirds — Cchah,  aa  belbcc 

II.  Jtiator.  —  Translate  —  Xatna 
gives  (giebt)  us  friends;  Help yoozaelf, 
and  God  will  help  you ;  The  day  bcgias^ 
A  burned  cbild  dreads  (scheuat)  the 
fire;  The  ship  has  gone  to  sea;  We 
had  wind  and  rain,  snow  and  ice,  hail 
and  frost,  thaader  and  lightning;  The 
snow  falls  in  great  fUkes. 

Logik,  in  weitester  Bedentnng,  isi 
die  WiMcnscbaft  der  Begeln  des  Dea- 
kens.  Sie  ist  entweder  *^g— nh*f  oder 
besoadere  Logik.  Jena  hat  die  Tfudn 
des  allgeoieinen,  diese  die  Bcfeln  dea 
beasoadem  Verstandesgebraochs 
Gegenstaade.  Die  eoterslere  ist 
Ton  doppelter   Art,  eatwedsr  \ 
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wandto  allgcintma  Logik. 

^Mor.— Oontiniia  "  Uadine**  as  be- 
fore, and  write  out  Hit  pattkig  Of  the 
fint  twentj  nordB  tnosUted. 

III.  tliMtor.— NapoB  or  Gnaar,  as 
before.  Traaalato— Male  cum  Pltttone 
enara,  qoam  eiuii  aliis  reete  oentfae; 
Dam  in  dnbio  eat  ftniimu,  paolo  mo- 
mento  hno  ant  illno  impellitar;  Qnod 
▼olnnt  bominea,  ae  bene  Telle  pntant; 
Spem  pretio  non  emo;  Ilete  rolaptatia 
canaa  alt  prozima  Teria. 

Semor, — Traaalate  aeleeted  aathor 
as  before;  also  tmnalate  and  aosn  tiie 
following,  Tii.:«* 

Sie  obi  desarait  tDwdH^^fff  aepteinfliina 

agros 
Nilns,  at  aatiqao  aad  flumina  reddidit 

alTeo, 
iEthereoqne  reeena  ezarait  aidere  limns; 
Plnrima  cnltorea  Tenia  animalia  glebis 
IxiTeninnt,  et   in   bis  qmedam  modo 

ccepta  snb  ipsnm 
Naseendi  spatlnm;  qnaedam  imperfecta 

suis  qne 


Tmaoa  Txdant  mambrit;  tt  eodsm  in 

oorporeaaspe 
Altera  para  Tirit,  r«dis  est  pais  altera 
teUoa. 

IV.  Jflmibrd—TranBlato  and  pane — 
Tpoxoc  dpftarot  •vap  cHa 
Bioro^  rp£X€t*  KvKioBtiQ 
OXiytl  di  Kiiffo/uvOeif 
Koyc^,  otrrtiav  XvOtvruv.'f, 

Write  oat  and  parse  anj  two  Tenea 
in  St  John,  chap.  iL 

Senior.  —  "Anabaais"  as  before. 
Translate  and 


0Z9  ircp  fiiXKbw  ytvt^  roliidt  ca« 

dvBp&v 
9v\Ka  rd  fdv  t  dvtfu>g  xetfiddiQ 

X^Cii  dXXa  dt  ^  CXi| 
TpXc  BdwiTa  ^^w   fapoc  ^  iircy^y- 

verai  utpti" 
*Qc  avdgtov  ytvtri,  ri  fikv  fvtt  t)  ^ 

diroXtiytu 


*  Tama.  f  We  shall  lie. 

X  Being  disBolTed. 


^H^rarsf  ^aizB. 


H.  Lavond  is  translating  Ben  Jon- 
son's  "  Worka." 

Dooglas  W.  Jerrold's  **  Works  "  are 
to  be  ruaeacd  onder  the  editorahip  of 
hia  aon  BlanchanL 

A  "  PaoplflTa  Edition"  of  Macaolay'a 
"  History,"  in  14  shilling  parts,  haa  been 
commenced* 

Dr.  Alex.  Henderaon,  author  of  *'  A 
History  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Winee," 
&c.,  died  SI3rd  Sept.,  aged  88. 

B  Stewart,  Elgfai,  haa  bsgan  a  reiasae 
of  theWorka  of  Sir  Thomaa  Dick  Lander, 
Bart  (1784—1848),  with  "  The  Wolf 
of  Badenoch,"  1827. 

Collected  editions  of  the  works  of 
Neander,  Tholnck,  &c.,  are  being 
iesaed. 


The  peeodonjm  ^ Wydifb  Lane"  waa 
used  by  Mrs.  Edmnnd  Jenings,  Hawk- 
harst,  Kent,  whoae  poethomona  noTel, 
'*Thyra  Qaaooigne,"  Meaara.  Tinaley 
will  pabliah  in  a  ahort  time. 

BeT.  Dr.  F.  W.  Faber,  dirine  and  poet, 
anthor  of  "  All  for  Jeaos,"  *'  The  LUy  of 
the  CherweU,"  &&,  died  at  the  Oratory, 
Brompton,  of  which  he  waa  Sopeiior, 
on  S6th  September. 

Synd  Ahmad,  a  zealooa  Mahometan, 
principal  Sadder  Ameen  of  Ghaaepore, 
has  iasned  a  "Oommentaiy  on  the 
Holy  Bible,"  and  ia  preparing  a  **  Beply 
to  Bishop  Coleoso"! 

W.  M.  Praed'sworka,  edited,  with  a 
memoir,  by  Bct.  Derwent  Coleridge, 
are  in  the  press. 
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A  "  reference "  Sftaktpere  is  an- 
nouoced. 

^'A  Critical  Diaqaisition  on  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakspere"  has  been  pri- 
vatelj  issued  hj  Mr.  Bolton  Comejr. 

*' Dante  et  sa  Cooicdie"  has  been 
issued  by  F.  G.  Bergmann. 

Mommsen^s  "  History  of  Boine  "  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  C.  A. 
Alexandre,  and  the  fifth  edition  of  a 
History  of  Rome  by  M.  Doniy,  Minister 
of  Instmction,  is  just  oat. 

Henri  Bichelot*9  '*  Goethe;  aes  M^ 
moires  et  sa  Vie/*  is  nearly  completed. 

Dr.  F.  Strauss  has  produced  a  new 
and  original,  not  a  reprint  of  the  old, 
"Leben  Jesu." 

Mrs.  Frances  Trollops  (nee  Milton, 
at  Heckfield,  1779)  died  at  Florence, 
6th  Oct.,  in  her  85th  year. 

Archbishop  Whately  died  at  Boebuck  . 
House,  near  Dublin,  8th  Oct.,  aged  77.' 
[See  Britiah  Controveraicditt,  January 
and   February,   1862,  hr  biographic 
sketch.] 

G.  Spiegel  has  issued  a  work  on  "The 
Spirit  of  Scbupenbauer*s  Philosophy." 

A.  Pannevis  has  issued  *'  Shakspere: 
Critical  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge 
ot  the  Poet  and  his  Poetry,**  in  Dutch. 

Professor  K  Bockmg,  of  Bonn,  has 
issued  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  the 
Epittola  Obaeurorwn  Virorwn, — that 
tremendous  German  satire  which  fore- 
man the  Beformation,  of  which  Sir  Wm. 
Unilton  ascribed  the  oonceptioa  and 

tuthorship  to  UliicTon  Hutten,  Crotns, 
nd  Buselius,  in  one  of  his  most  learned 
papers,  March,  1831,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Dr.  Vogler  in 
1832. 

**  Mixpickles**  is  the  name  of  a  pro- 
jected German  PimcA. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer  (bom  1812), 
editor  of  '*  The  Book  of  Praise,**  who 
won  the  Newdegate  prize  for  English 
Verse  on  **  SUffs,"  1832,  &C.,  has  been 
appointed  Attorney-General. 


Arobenhols*8  (1745—1812)  "  Sereu 
Yeans'  War**  has  reached  its  dghlh 
edition,  and  is  now  published  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author,  by  A.  Potthast. 
John  Bowyer  Nichols,  editor  of  his 
father's ''  Literary  Anecdotes,**  &c,  sad 
the  Gentleman*a  Moffasme,  one  of  the 
tbre#  registrars  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
died  19th  October,  aged  85. 

Charies  Knight's  antobiagraphj 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  will 
bear  the  title,  **  Passages  in  a  Workiiu; 
Life  during  Half  a  Century,**  and  VoL 
L  will  appear  soon. 

The  posthumous  MSS.  of  r«riboiU  sit 
to  be  issued  by  Dr.  Kopp,  of  Han^fer, 
at  an  early  date. 

**  Hannah  Thurston  **  is  the  name  ef 
the  first  novel  by  Bayard  Taylor,  the 
anthor  of  *<  Poems  of  the  Orient,'*  &^ , 
which  is  about  to  be  published. 

M.  Augusts  Msquet  is  to  appear  as 
an  independent  author,  and  no  kngn- 
as  Dumas's  partner,  with  a  novel  enti- 
tled, "  La  Boss  Blanche.** 

"  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,"  with 
illustrative  notes  from  Chinese  aatho- 
rities,  is  under  the  editorial  care  of  M. 
Pantbier. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  anthor  of  "  Footi-ttpi 
behind  him,  &c.,  editor  of  the  /Um- 
traied  London  News,  died  17th  iut. 
A  novel  of  his  is  in  tbe  press. 

''The  Soman  World  and  its  Nev 
Historians  "  is  the  title  of  a  recent  w«fc 
by  P.  Bollet 

Bremen  has  appointed  its  travel- 
writer,  J.  G.  Kohl,  city  librarian. 

Pro!  Geo.  Long  has  in  the  pns 
Vol.  I.  of  a  new  **  History  of  the  Dvdice 
and  Fall  of  the  Boman 
Gibbon's  groat  topic 

''Modern  France;  its 
Litrnturoi  and  Society,*^^^  W^^ 
tyn  by  A-.X^OiMPB,  Esq.,  oC  tte 
Middle  Tettple,  attthor  of  the  aitiek 
"France**  in  tbe  BmeyiUptBdim  Bn- 
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Ko.  VI.— WILLIAM  SPALDING. 

The  UniYersitrf  of  St.  Andrew's  is  the  oldest  seat  of  learniog  in 
Scotland.  In  1410  a  number  of  persons  of  ability  and  acquire- 
ments associated  themselves  together  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  of  North  Britain. 
They  communicated  instruction  gratuitously  to  the  youths  placed 
under  their  charge ;  and  so  notable  was  the  success  of  their  ejQTorts, 
that  in  1411  they  obtained  from  Henry  Wardlaw,  then  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  a  charter  which  conferred  on  the  founders  and 
frequenters  of  this  pedagogy,  as  it  was  then  called,  all  the  immuni- 
ties and  powers  usually  granted  to  universities.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  in  1413  by  JPope  John  XXIII.  James  Xennedy, 
successor  of  Wardlaw,  and  nephew  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  (the 
poet-sovereign,  author  of  "The  King's  Quhair"  1394—1437), 
founded  and  endowed  in  1458  the  College  of  St.  Salvator.  In  1512, 
John  Hepburn,  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  set  apart  revenues  and 
buildings  which  had  formerly  been  an  hospital  for  pilgrims,  to 
found  and  endow  a  college,  to  be  called  St.  Leonard's.  St.  Mary's 
College  was  created  in  1537,  oat  of  the  pedagogy,  under  the 
auspices  of  Cardinal  David  Beatoun,  afterwards,  in  succession  to 
his  uncle.  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  In  1569  the  college  was 
remodelled  by  the  historian  and  poet,  George  Buchanan,  who  had 
been  maintained  at  the  university  by  the  bounty  of  John  Major, 
or  Mair  (1470 — 1550),  the  logician ;  and  who  was  then  Principal 
of  the  establishment.  These  several  collegiate  institutions  were 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  separately,  but  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
1747,  Salvator  and  Leonard  were  united,  and  the  university  now 
consists  of  the  United  College  and  the  College  of  St.  Mary's, — ^the 
former  appropriated  to  the  arts  curriculum,  and  the  latter  to  the 
divinity  course.  For  437  years  this  ancient  university  struggled 
on  without  appeal  to  public  aid;  but  in  1825  the  bmldings  bad 
fallen  into  disrepair,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  a  royal  com- 
mission, a  grant  from  the  Treasury  was  voted  for  repairing  and 
rebuilding  uiem. 

On  the  reconstitution  of  the  university,  and  the  redistribution 
of  the  various  professional  departments,  in  1747,  the  system  of 
appointing  professors  of  faculties,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the 
students  placed  under  them  through  the  whole  of  their  course  in 
the  arts,  was  departed  from,  and  the  professors  were  enjoined  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  one  department  only  of  the 
range  of  studies  included  in  it.    Logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics 
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were  classed  together  as  one  congeries  of  studies,  and  to  the  chair 
of  this  department  Mr.  Henry  Kymer  was  in  that  year  appointed. 

Prior  to  this  period  St.  Andrew's  had  apparently  taken  the  lead 
in  philosophy  in  Scotland.  Half  a  century  prerioasly,  a  parlia- 
mentary commission  ordered  the  Uniyersity  of  St.  Andrew's  to 
forward  to  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  pattern,  a  synopsis 
of  the  system  of  logic  and  metaphysics  taught  in  it ;  and  a  chair  for 
instruction  in  philosophy  was  formally  instituted  in  the  latter  in 
1708.  The  system  ot  logic  and  metaphysics  then  taught  in  the 
educational  capital  of  "  the  kingdom  or  Fife  "  was  chie^  an  adap- 
tation of  that  sketched  out  by  Peter  !Ramus  (1515 — 1572),  the 
reformer  of  logic,  who  was  massacred  and  mutilated  in  Paris  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  on  suspicion  of  secretly  entertaining  and 
propafl^ating  Protestant  opinions,  whilst  filling  the  chair  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy  in  the  College  of  France. 

The  name  of  Peter  Bamus  is  associated  with  the  socceasfnl 
emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  fetters  of  scholasticism.  The 
superstitious  yeneration  of  Aristotle  which  it  inculcated  was  first 
e£&ctiyely  resisted  by  him  and  his  disciples.  This  reform  was 
twofold.  It  was  not  only  negative  and  controyersial,  it  was  aUo 
positiye  and  constructive.  By  his  polemic  he  shook  the  dominion 
of  scholasticism,  and  opened  up  a  pathway  for  Bacon,  Descartes^ 
Amauld,  &c.  By  his  apodictic  he  substituted  another  form  of 
exposition  for  that  of  Aristotle,  and  so  made  subsequent  innora- 
tions  possible,  if  not  acceptable.  E^amus  defined  logic  to  be  the 
art  and  practice  of  thinking  clearly  and  discoursing  well,  and 
attributed  to  it  two  functions — inyention  and  disposition  :  the 
former  was  employed  in  discovering  arguments,  reasons,  or  proofs ; 
the  latter  laboured  to  use  and  arrange  them.  T^e  power  of 
thinking  he  held  to  be  essential  to  man,  and  innate  in  him.  Art 
trains  the  instinctive  logicality  of  man  until  practice  has  formed  a 
habit,  and  then  be  employs  his  whole  mental  faculties  in  the  best  and 
most  approved  forms.  Kamus  treats  of  invention  under  four  heads, 
viz.,  ideas,  judgments,  discourse,  and  method ;  and  in  this  division 
of  the  subject  he  has  been  followed  by  a  large  number  of  logicians  * 
to  this  day. 

Andrew  Melville  introduced  the  doctrines  of  Bamus  into  his 
teaching  at  Glasgow,  1574.  In  1580  he  was  transferred  to  the 
principalship  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  there  also  he  and  his  nephew 
(James  Melville),  thoup^h  reading  Aristotle's  Log;ic  in  Greek,  did  not 
rail  to  inculcate  this  system ;  and  there,  thougn  at  its  introduction 
the  cause  almost  of  riot,  the  Ban^ist  dialectics  formed  the  subjects 
of  prelection  from  the  days  of  Melville  to  those  of  B^rmer. 

Professor  Bvmer  combined  the  principles  of  investigation  taujB:ht 
by  Bacon  with  the  mental  philosophy  of  Locke,  and  by  so  doing 
inade  a  formal  innoyation  on  the  prior  teachings  df  that  aniversity. 

*  For  full  infonoation  on  the  logic  of  this  author  oobmiU  the  "  Ufe,  Writingv 
and  Philosophy  of  Peter  Ramna"  (1848),  by  Ciiaries  Waddugton-Kastos  (b.  1819), 
Profeasor  of  Logic  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. 
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In  1766  Mr.  Bobert  Watson  saeceeded  Bymer  as  professor  of  loeic, 
and  followed  the  same  course  of  expoonding  tne  riews  of  dis- 
tingiiished  thinkers,  rather  than  of  elalK>rating  a  system  of  his  own. 
In  1778  the  £er.  William  Barron,  who  had  been  snocessiyely 
minister  of  Wamphray  and  of  Linlithgow,  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Bhetoric  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  read  lectures  on  these  topics.  These  lectures 
were  published  in  1806,  three  years  after  his  death,  by  his  successor, 
James  Hunter.  They  are  carefully  composed,  and  thoughtful. 
Their  author  was  well-read,  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  judicious  of 
the  logicians  of  the  school  of  Beid,  Hume,  Smith,  Ferguson,  and  Blair. 

Mr.  Hunter  began  his  prelections  with  an  excursus  on  sensation ; 
he  then  explained,  upon  the  principles  of  Dr.  Beid,  *'  the  inteUectual 
powers  of  man."  An  examination  (chiefly  compiled  from  Bacon 
and  Locke)  of  the  sources  of  eixor  and  prejudice,  and  the  safeguards 
against  them  which  men  may  employ,  led  to  an  abstract  (mainly 
deriyed  from  Beid's  "Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Organon^)  of  the 
syllogistic  lope.  Induction,  or  the  logic  of  facts,  was  thereafter 
contrasted  witii  the  logic  of  yerbal  distinctions  and  logomachies, 
^i^ch  he  represented  the  scholastic  art  of  reasoning  to  be.  A  few 
lectures  on  method,  and  its  adaptation  to  thought  and  composition, 
concluded  the  course.  The  parliamentary  commission  on  university 
education,  in  1830,  recommended  Professor  Hunter  to  adopt  more 
of  the  examination  system  introduced  into  the  teaching  of  logic 
in  Glasgow  in  1774  by  Dr.  Jardine.  The  advice  was,  in  part, 
taken,  and  for  fifteen  years  thereafter  a  little  more  stir  was  felt  in 
the  logic  class.  Then,  under  a  new  professor — WUliam  Spalding, — 
the  empire  of  Aristotle  was  restored  in  the  old  university,  and,r 
without  disparagement  to  the  claims  and  merits  of  Locve  and 
Bacon,  Beid  and  Kant,  this  representative  of  philosophical  scholar- 
ship  reinvoked  ''the  clearest  intellect  that  ever  illuminated  the 
world,"  to  illustrate  again  by  his  genius  the  art  of  discovering  truth 
to  those  who  met  in  the  old  collegiate  halls  whence  the  fiery  Bamus 
had  expelled  him. 

William  Spalding  was  bom  in  1809,  in  "the  Granite  City,"— 
Aberdeen.  His  father,  James  Spalding,  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Advocates  (t.  e,,  a  society  of  eminent  Scottish  lawyers, 
who  are  entitled  to  practise  in  the  highest  courts  of  that  countiy, 
and  to  which  none  are  admitted  but  on  the  strictest  examination  m 
law,  literature,  &c.),  who  had  an  extensive  and  respectable  profes- 
sional business  there,  as  well  as  occasional  causes  in  dependence 
before  the  chief  metropolitan  tribunal — the  Court  of  Session. 
Spalding  spent  his  early  years  in  that  ancient,  picturesque,  intel- 
lectual, and  trading  town;  and,  under  the  best  home  auspices, 
fulfilled  the  years  of  bo]^hood.  He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School.  About  160  children,  of  all  ages  and  at  all  stages  of  advance- 
ment^ attended  it,  and  its  classes  afforded  a  very  complete  and 
thorough  business  and  pre-eollegiate  course  of  instruction.  Its 
conieiuum  extended  from  elementary  English  to  somewhat  advanced 
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claasics.  After  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Spalding 
matriculated  at  Mansohal  College,  Aberaeen  (founded  14d4),  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  course  of  legal  and  juridical  studies.  The 
professors  were  men  of  no  special  note  in  the  learned  or  literaiy 
world,  viz,,  H.  Macpherson,  M.D.,  in  Greek ;  Patrick  Forbes,  D.D^ 
in  Latin ;  John  Tulloch,  A.M.,  in  mathematics ;  Hercules  Scott, 
A.M.,  in  moral  philosophy :  but  they  appear  to  have  imparted 
unitedly  a  fair  knowledge  or  these  sereral  branches  to  their  aspiring 
student,  for  he  graduated  with  considerable  distinction  as  M.A.  in 
1827.  Though  not  destined  for  the  Church,  he  entered  the  dirinity 
h^,  and  attended  the  prelections  of  the  professors  in  systematic 
theology  and  Biblical  criticism.  He  studied  with  zeal  and  care  the 
languages  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  was  able  not  only  to 
reaa  fluently,  but  to  converse  freely,  in  each  of  these  languages. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  best  authors  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  spoken,  and  the  facts  of  their  literature  were  arranged  ia 
lucid  order  in  his  carefully  cultured  mind.  Though  in  after  life  he 
entertained  similar  vieif  s  on  the  value  of  mathematics  to  those  held 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton — ^viz.,  that  they,  as  a  gymnastic  for  the 
mind,  cultivate  less  the  powers  of  reasoning  than  of  attention,*- 
Spalding  stood  highest  among  the  graduates  of  his  year  in  know- 
ledge of  algebra,  geometry,  and  the  higher  calculus.  He  was  also 
so  thorough  a  soholBr  that  he  was  entrusted,  during  the  illness  of  the 
professor,  with  the  conducting  of  the  Greek  classes  immediately  on 
the  completion  of  his  own  arts  curriculum,  and  won,  not  the  favour 
of  the  students  only,  but  also  the  approbation  of  the  members  <^ 
the  senate  of  the  university,  for  the  diligence  and  ability  he  had 
shown  in  teaching  the  main  elements  of  the  Hellenic  literature. 

Accepting  the  decision  of  his  father  that  he  should  study  law,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Shepherd,  writers  to  the 
Signet — or  attorneys,  as  they  might,  from  tne  analog  of  their 
functions,  be  called  in  Eng^land, — to  attein  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  method  of  preparing  the  warrants  of  charters  flowing  from 
the  Crown,  of  drawing  up  summonses  or  citations  for  parties  to 
appear  before  the  Court  of  Session,  of  conducting  processes  of 
diligence  aflecting  persons  or  estates,  and  of  compelling  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
of  acting  as  agent  in  causes  depending  before  that  court  requiring 
the  aid  of  advocates.  Here  ho  remamed  till,  after  three  sev«nu 
and  severe  examinations,  be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  summer  of 
1833,  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  "  Letter  on  Shakespeare's  Authorship  of  '  The  Two 
Noole  Kinsmen,' "  a  drama  first  published  in  1634  with  the  following 
title,  viz.,  **  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen :  presented  at  the  Blackfinan 
by  tlie  King's  Majesties  Servants,  with  great  applause ;  written  by 
the  memoraole  Worthies  of  their  time,  Mr.  John  Fleteber  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Shakspeare,  Gent.  Printed  at  London  by  Tho.  Cotea  for 
John  Waterson."  [4to.]  Sbakspere  was  by  this  time  sixfteea 
yean  dead,  and  of  his  complete  works  two  edifcioni  had  almdy 
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appeared^  the  latter  of  which  Tho.  Cotes  had  printed.  The 
prologue  of  the  drama  speaks  of  it  as  the  work  of  "  a  writer  "  or 
"  maker,"  and  so  contradicts  the  assertion  of  a  douhle  authorship 
made  in  the  title-page.  To  determine  from  internal  eyidenoe 
whether  there  were  just  grounds  for  attributing  any  share  of  the 
work  to  Shakspere  was  the  problem  Spalding  set  himself. 
Chwles  Knight  says  the  letter  "  displayed  a  power  of  analysis  and 
discrimination  which  marked  him  as  belonging  to  a  high  school  of 
criticism."  It  **  shows,"  according  to  Hallam,  "  so  much  taste,  and 
BO  competent  a  knowledge  of  the  two  dramatists,  that  I  should 
perhaps  scruple  to  set  up  my  own  doubts  in  opposition."  Cole- 
ridge, De  Qumcey,  and  Dyce  were  brought  to  concur  in  his  opinion 
that  the  play  was  "  beyond  lUl  doubt  from  the  loom  of  Shakspere ;" 
while  Francis  Jeffrey,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  writes,  "I  can 
safely  say  that  I  hare  been  very  much  struck  with  the  spirit  and 
originality  of  the  whole  performance ;  and  greatly  delighted  both 
witn  your  feeling  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  merits  of  our  great 
dramatist,  and  the  acute  and  discriminating  analysis  you  have  often 
so  happily  made  of  his  means  of  pleasing.  If  I  am  not  always 
satisfied  with  your  logic,  your  rhetoric  almost  invariably  excites  my 
admiration ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  gratified  by 
finding  another  of  the  younger  brethren  of  our  profession  so  fairly 
in  the  way  of  illustrating  it  by  his  literary  distinction." 

Before  settling  down  to  business,  Spalding  set  out  on  a  Conti- 
nental tour,  in  the  summer  of  1833.  Fifteen  months  were  occupied 
in  this  journey,  in  which,  after  a  brief  stay  in  Paris  and  Geneva,  he 
went  through  the  Pass  of  the  Great  St.  luemard  to  Turin,  Milan, 
and  Genoa.  Thence  he  passed  to  Florence,  **  the  metropolis  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  and  to  the  capital  of  human  history,  Rome,  joumeying^ 
a  great  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  and  hesitating  little  to  bouse  in 
hedge  taverns  and  humole  hostelries,  provided  it  brought  him  into 
contact  with  social  life,  or  within  sight  of  any  scene — 

*'  Whereon  to  gaze,  the  eye  with  joyannce  fills.*' 

After  wintering  in  Borne,  and  minutely  exploring  the  city  of  ruined 
palaces  and  mighty  temples,  in  which  the  exhaustless  Vatican,  the 
"  marble  generations  "  of  the  Capitol,  the  sublime  wreck  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  the  fancy-haunting  galleries,  which,  like  a  dream  of 
glory,  spread  themselves  there  be^re  the  eye,  were  made  the  objects 
of  special  study,  he  went  in  spring  to  Naples.  From  the  city  whence 
the  sojourner  beholds — 

"  Earth  one  great  garden,  one  bright  lake  the  sea," 

he  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Ancona,  spending  thus  the  "Eight 
days  in  the  Abruzzi,"  of  which  he  has  given  such  a  graphic  and 
delightful  description  in  Blaehtoood's  Magazine  for  Nov.,  1835. 
From  Ancona  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  Mantua,  and  Venice  r 
thence  he  crossed  the  Eastern  Alps,  through  the  storied  Tyrol,  by 
Innspruck,  to  Leipsic,  famed  for  books  and  battles,  and  to  Berlin, 
then  all  astir  with  the  disputes  of  philosophers  as  to  the  doctrines  of 
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Hegel  (recently  dead)  jn  contrsBt  with  those  of  Schellmg.  Hieve 
he  became  inoculated  with  the  Germanic  logic,  and  bad  bia 
thoughts  turned  to  those  great  schools  of  thinkers  whose  theofies 
succeeded  each  other  with  the  power  and  persistencr^  of  ike 
waves  of  the  sea.  He  returned  oy  Hamburg,  in  the  aatumn  of 
1834,  to  take  his  place  in  the  Parliament  House  (where  the  Court  of 
Session  meets),  on  the  outlook  for  briefs  and  business ;  bat,  like 
many  other  barrister^  scribbled  orer  the  folios  which  ought  to  hsre 
been  sacred  to  law,  with  efforts  at  literature.  In  this  last  he  was 
not  unsuccessful,  for  in  1836,  besides  the  article  above  named,  we 
belieye  he  contributed  a  paper  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Poetry  "  to 
Blachwood. 

About  the  year  1830,  the  oopyright  of  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  had  been  acquired  by  Messrs.  A.  andC.  Black,  who  deter* 
mined  on  issuing  a  new  edition,  in  which  should  be  ineorporaied  all 
the  articles  contained  in  the  supplements  to  former  issues,  and  in 
which  there  should  be  made  sudi  modi£u»tiona,  alterations,  and 
improvements,  as  should  constitute  it  a  new  woric.  Mr.  MaeYey 
I^apier,  advocate,  editor  of  the  Sdinhwrgh  Review,  was  efaoaea 
to  superintend  the  publication,  with  power,  upon  certain  terms*  to 
choose  his  own  assistants.  Among  those  selected,  Spalding  held  a 
pl«o«.  and  was  somewhat  lately  engaged  in  the  reviaion  of  papen 
and  in  the  furmshmg  of  articles. 

He  was  also  otherwise  largely  employed  as  a  nusoeUaaeoas 
literary  labourer  for  what  are  technically  known  as  "  bookaeUera' 
publications  "  in  London,  G-lasgow,  and  Edinburgh.  Of  such  w(Rk 
it  is  difficult  to  get  details,  and  these,  when  gotten,  are  seldom 
pleasant,  as  the  very  name  given  to  such  labour,  hack-work,  vm  be 
held  to  imply.  We  have  not  chosen  to  seardi  cunningly  into  these 
dull  records  of  responsible  but  ill-rewarded  toils,  though  we  eoold 
mention  enough  to  prove  the  versatilitjr  of  the  wnter's  talents,  and 
the  industry  with  which  he  worked  his  way  along  the  grooves  of 
the  trade, — seldom  unemployed,  but  seldom  liberally  paid.  Be- 
gsrding  this  incessant  and  manifold,  yet  anonymous,  toil,  we  may 
reiterate  a  remark  of  his  own,  referring  to  another  writer, — "  He 
highest  reward  for  years  of  secluded  lalK>ur  was  found  by  him  in  the 
renned  pleasure  attendant  on  the  labour  itself;  and  the  fame  which 
would  have  been  sought  and  gained  by  spirits  more  enterprising 
than  his,  but  not  more  richly  endowed,  was  supplied  to  him  in  the 
approbation  bestowed  on  his  pursuits  by  those  chosen  friends  who 
had  learned  how  to  vslue  his  mtellectusl  accomplishments  and  his 
moral  worth." 

He  was,  however,  neither  undistinguished  nor  unambitioas ;  and 
when,  in  March,  1836,  Dr.  Bitchie  resigned  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Spalding  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  professorship.  There  was  little  disgrace  in  his  being 
defeated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  ultimate^  happened.  In 
reference  to  this  topic,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  by  Lord 
JejSrey  possesses  interest : — "  I  ought  not  to  conclude  withoutsaying 
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a  word  on  your  pretensions  to  the  chair  of  logic.  In  due  time  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  establish  a  jnst  title  to  an  academical  prefer- 
ment, if  this  should  continne  to  be  an  object  of  ambition  with  yon ; 
but  at  present,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  place  which  is 
now  vacant,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  more  mature  age  and 
singular  attainments  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  determine  me, 
if  I  had  any  influence,  to  give  him  the  preference.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  think  you  have  been  well  advised  in  bringing  forward  your 
pretensions,  as  a  fair  and  honourable  means  of  attracting  notice  to 
your  pursuits  and  qualifloations,  and  thus  entering  your  name  on 
the  'valued  file'  nom  which  literature  will  hereafter  select  her 
champions  and  advocates." 

Disappointment  did  not  deter  him,  and  he  worked  on,  calmly 
eulturinj^  his  notable  powers,  with  trust  in  the  future.  I^or  was  he 
self-deceived  in  this  laith ;  for  when,  in  1839,  George  Moir,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ehetoric  and  Belles-lettres  (advocate,  and  now  sheriff  and 
commissary  of  the  county  of  Stirling),  resigned  his  chair,  which  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  Spalding  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and 
to  succeed  that  very  accomplished  critic  and  writer  on  "  poetry  " 
and  "romance."  Besides  preparing  the  series  of  lectures  which 
he  addressed  to  his  students,  he  completed  and  carried  through  the 
press  an  able,  concise,  and  useful  work, "  Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands 
irom  the  Earliest  A^es  to  the  Present  Time,'  which  appeared  early  in 
1841,  and  formed  three  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Caoinet  Library. 
This  book  is  a  compendium  of  the  history,  politics,  statistics, 
geography,  science,  literature,  and  art  of  the  wondrous  nationalities 
of  tnat  southern  land  for  twenty-four  centuries,  and  takes  up 
successively  the  story  of  "  the  three  great  stages  in  the  nast  fortunes 
of  mankind!, — tlie  Classical  times ;  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages ;  the 
recent  centuries,  which  are  assigned  to  modem  history  ;"  and,  in  the 
whole,  successful  "  endeavours  have  been  used  to  reconcile  that 
fulness  of  information  which  systematic  students  are  entitled  to 
ez|)ect,  with  other  qualities  which  may  awaken  sympathy  with  the 
incidents  of  the  story."  We  know  few  works  which  condense  more 
varied  and  abundant  materials  with  so  much  clearness,  precision, 
grace,  and  interest;  or  which,  with  a  sweep  more  rapid^and  im- 
perial, survey  alike  the  Augustan  era  of  Home,  the  Dantean  periods  of 
historic  stir,  and  the  events  and  changes  of  the  Napoleonic  times. 
It  contains,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  other  learning  and  wisdom, 
the  essence  of  the  bold  theories  of  Nicbnhr,  the  masterly  generaliza- 
tions of  Savigny,  the  picturesque  animation  of  Sismondi,  and  the 
philosophical  sagacity  of  Hallam. 

Law,  from  success  in  which  a  proudly  fastidious  spirit  hindered 
him>  having  been  definitively  abandoned,  as  afibrding  little  hope  or 
scope  for  unpatronized  men,  Spalding  set  himself  to  bestow  that 
unwearied  study  on  literature  and  philosophy  which  he  had  formerly 
devoted  to  toilsome  professionalities.  His  profundity,  acuteness, 
readiness,  and  application,  soon  made  themselves  perceptible  in  his 
•class  lectures  and  other  productions.    Indeed,  so  well  was  he 
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known  for  intense  indastry  and  ready  ability,  even  wliile  occupying 
his  office  in  Drummond  Flace,  Edinburgh,  that  in  1838,  when  the 
eentleman  originally  engaged  to  fumifih  the  article  on  "  Hhetoric  " 
for  the  "EncyclopeediaBritannica"  "failed  at  the  last  hour,"  MacYey 
Napier  asked  him  to  undertake  it,  while  the  press  waited,  and  he 
assented.  Though  written  with  "  railway  haste,"  with  no  time  for 
careful  reading,  or  for  deliberate  and  systematic  thinking,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  dictated  while  he  lay  ill  in  bed,  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  reprinted ;  and  was  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  "  concise, 
clear,  and  well-considered."  "The  style,"  says  the  same  critic^ 
"  is  luminous  and  full ;  and  the  substance  of  the  essay  embraces 
nearly  everything  that  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  complete 
view,  in  re&rence  to  the  various  systems  that  have  prevailed  from 
the  times  of  the  ancients  to  the  present  day."  So  little  did  he 
think  of  that  treatise  himself,  however,  that  he  specially  requested 
the  publishers  to  permit  him  to  re-write  and  reconstruct  it. 

Jeffrey  had  recommended  Spalding  to  bethink  himself  of  some 
topics  on  which  he  might  supply  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  The  following,  among  other  papers,  we '  may  safely,  we 
think,  mention  as  from  his  pen : — "  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
their  Contemporaries,"  April,  1841.  This  is  an  elaborate  and 
masterly  paper  on  "the  Crolden  Age  of  English  dramatic  litera- 
ture, from  the  earliest  plays  of  Kit  Maxlowe  to  the  shutting  u^  of 
the  theatres  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War."  It  contains, 
in  forty-two  pages,  a  very  succinct  and  patiently  worked  out  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  the  dramatists  subordinate  to  Shakspere  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  whom  he  did  not  then  attempt  particularly  to 
characterize.  In  1845,  however,  he  essayed  this  task  in  a  sac^adoos 
and  informing  disauisition  regarding  "  the  poet  of  all  time,"  founded 
on  the  editions  of  his  works  issued  under  the  superintendence  of 
Charles  Knight  and  J.  P.  Collier  respectively.  The  difficulties  of 
the  text,  the  varieties  of  editions,  the  interpolations  and  blunders 
made  by  mouthing  actors  and  piratical  reporters,  are  touched  wiA 
skilful  and  keen  criticism ;  ana  ample  proof  is  supplied  that  Shak- 
spere's  plays  are  the  results,  not  of  a  magnificent  genius  only,  but  of 
**  modest,  thoughtful,  patient  industry." 

In  the  interval  lying  between  the  dates  of  these  two  papers^ 
Spalding  was  a  contributor  to  "  The  Biographical  Dictionary "  of 
the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  under  the  editor, 
George  Long.  This  work  was  planned  on  a  grand  scale,  and  was 
executed  in  a  style  which  would  have  made  it  one  of  the  finest 
works  on  biography  in  the  world  had  it  been  continued ;  but  the 
book-buyers  of  twenty  years  ago  shirked  the  purchase  of  a  work 
which  threatened  in  its  issue  to  outlast  their  lives.  It  was  abruptly 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  letter  A  with  the  seventh  quarterly  volume. 
He  also  supplied  biographical  matter  to  the  supplement  of  the 
**  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  to  the  extent  of  more  than  fifty  articles,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  greatest  names  among  the  elder  and  the  more 
modem  writers  of  England  and  Italy. 
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On  the  death  of  James  Hunter,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Slietoric  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  1845,  Spalding  was 
chosen  by  the  college,  in  whom  the  appointment  was  then  rested,  as 
his  successor,  and  transferred  his  "  household  gods  "  from  modem 
Athens  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  became  a  highly  useful  and  much 
beloved  interpreter  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  thinking  and  of 
eloquence.  He  was  not  here  satisfied  to  read  in  lazy  dronishness 
the  lectures  prepared  for  his  Edinburgh  classes ;  on  the  contrary, 
lie  devoted  nimself  with  zeal  and  industry  to  form  and  settle  a 
definite  and  connected  theory  of  all  the  branches  of  polite  letters 
and  scientific  thought,  and  to  arrange  his  instructionB  on  these 
subjects  in  intelligible  and  attractive  series  and  sequence.  He  never 
ceased  to  read  and  to  think  upon  these  special  topics ;  and  he  was  at 
length  enabled  to  achieve  a  distinctive  and  thoroughly  reasoned 
system  of  nrogressive  and  scientific  speculation  and  teaching  in  the 
sciences  or  Aristotle,  Amauld,  Bacon,  and  Hamilton, — of  Cicero, 
Penelon,  Campbell,  and  Whately. 

In  July,  1846,  there  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  his 
pen,  a  notice  of  Glassford  s  '*  Selections  from  the  Italian  Poets,"  in 
which  his  finely  cultured  taste  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  circle  of  the  literature  proper  of  that  splendid  language — 
whether  in  the  Attic  of  Florence  or  the  Ionic  or  Rome — were  alike 
Tividly  apparent.  It  is  a  contribution  enriched  with  thought  and 
with  the  oecisions  of  a  master  in  literary  criticism.  As  examples, 
we  may  quote  the  following : — "  The  lync,  in  one  or  another  of  its 
forms,  is  the  vehicle  of  expression  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
minds  struggling  rather  to  give  vent  to  poetic  feeling,  than  to 
create  works  of  poetic  art.'*  '*  Felicity  of  diction,  moat  valuable  in 
all  kinds  of  poetry,  becomes  beyond  price  in  the  lyric :  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  new  and  delightful  image  be  conceived ;  it  must  be 
painted  by  a  process  which,  in  its  minuteness  as  well  as  elaboration 
of  touch,  resembles  the  painting  of  a  miniature  in  ivory."  In  a 
review  in  July,  1849,  of  Sir  Ed.  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  King  Arthur," 
he  shows  an  acquaintance  as  wide,  precise,  well-remembered  and 
arranged,  with  the  history,  legends,  and  romance  of  the  old  English, 
the  mediajval  French,  and  the  Welsh,  regarding — 

**  The  hardy  lord  of  heaven- tanght  chivalry.'* 

In  this,  too,  he  scatters  critical  tests  and  laws  in  profusion,  and 
makes  observations  of  much  value.  The  criticism  oes towed  upon 
this  poem  is  candid,  fearless  in  praise  and  blame,  yet  so  minute  and 
clearly  reasoned  as  to  form  a  nigh-class  lesson  m  the  rhetoric  of 
poetry — a  subject  on  which  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  place  some 
thoughts  before  our  readers.  We  can  only  mention,  not  charac- 
terize, the  following  papers,  which  we  know  he  contributed  to 
Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  when  it  was  a  power,  not  only  in 
politics,  but  in  literature,  viz. : — Eeviews  of  "  Maitland  on  the  X)ark 
Ages,"  Thiers*  "History  of  France,"  Edmund  Burke's  "  Correspond- 
ence," Michelefs  "  Priests,  Women,  and  Families,"  "  The  Life  of 
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Aretino/'  Fouqu^'s  "  Theodolf,"  &c.    He  aUo  translated  aereral 
of  Zschokke's  tales  for  the  same  serial. 

In  1S53,  this  highly  gifted  yet  pretensionless  critic  issued  "  The 
History  of  EDgUsn  Literature/*  for  the  use  of  schools  and  priTate 
students,  "  at  Sie  request  of  the  publishers."  It  is  tai  unamoitioas 
manual,  which  relates  and  explains  the  leading  facts  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  our  nation,  and  which  shows  *'how  literature 
is,  in  its  origin,  an  effusion  and  perpetuation  of  human  thoughta,  and 
emotions,  and  wishes ;  how  it  is,  in  its  processes,  an  art  which 
obeys  a  consistent  and  philosophical  theory  ;  how  it  is,  in  its  effects, 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of  those  influences  that  hare 
been  appointed  to  rule  and  change  the  social  and  moral  life  of  man." 
The  first  part  "  describes  the  literary  progress  of  the  nation  from 
its  dawn  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  beginning  of  tke  sixteenth 
century,  which  is  taken  as  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages."  '*  The 
origin  and  growth  of  the  English  lan^piage  "  is  briefly  treated  of  in 
the  second ;  while  the  third,  **  resummg  uie  history  or  our  literature 
at  the  opening  of  modem  times,  traces  its  revolutions  down  to  the 
present  day."  It  is  a  iudicious,  useable,  excellent  handbook,  and 
contains  much  rare  ana  varied  learning,  many  judicious  remarks, 
and  apt  illustrations.  This  we  say,  although  we  have  fresh  in  our 
memory  an  elaborately  ill-naturea  review  of  the  work  by  the  £ev. 
Oeorge  Gilfillan,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned  by  the  author,  al- 
though he  devotes  three  pages  to  literary  critics,  such,  as  Jef&ej, 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  and  Wilson.  The  work  is  acute,  brilliant^ 
ingenious,  and  informmf ;  a  little  too  much  in  the  shape  of  a  disser- 
tation, perhaps,  but  withal  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  topic. 

The  roUowmg  extract  on  the  Baconian  logic  we  subjoin  as  cognate 
to  the  aim  of  our  paper,  viz. : — 

'*  The  Novum  Orgamim  is  a  coDtribation  to  logic,  the  loienoe  which  is  the  thcocy 
of  the  art  of  reasoDiDg;  it  nDdertakes  to  eapplj  certain  deficiencica  uider  which 
the  ancient  or  Aristotelian  logic  admittedly  Uboars.  In  all  tcieaces,  meotal  as 
well  aa  phjeical,  the  premises  on  which  we  foand  are  of  each  a  character,  that  we 
are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  liable,  in  reasoning  from  them,  to  infer  more  thsa 
they  warrant.  The  ancient  logic  is  able  to  show  that  snch  inferences  are  bad,  ai 
involving  in  one  way  or  another  the  logical  fallacy  of  inferring  from  a  part  to  tbi 
whole  ;  bnt  it  is  powerless  when,  presenting  to  it  several  conclnsiona,  all  invalidlj 
inferred,  none  of  them  certainly  true,  but  all  of  them  in  themselves  more  cr  ksi 
probable,  we  ask  it  to  aid  us  in  determining  their  comparative  probability.  What 
Bacon  did  was  this.  He  endeavoured  to  purify  onr  reasoning  tiom  aqcfa  pwmis» 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  system  of  checks  and  counterchecks,  which  aboald  have  tht 
^e6t,  not  indeed  of  totally  expunging  the  error  of  the  conclusion,  bnt  of  making  it 
as  small  as  possible,  and  of  reducing  it  in  many  cases  to  an  inappreciable  "'^i!"f«" 
This  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  purpose  of  those  laws  by  which  he  regards  oar  assump- 
tion of  the  premises,  as  in  his  famous  expoeition  of  the  "  idolg,*'  or  prejiidice»  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  also,  on  the  other  side,  the  use  designed  to  be  served  bj 
the  rules  he  lays  down  for  determining  the  comparative  sufficiency  <^  giren 
instances  as  specimens  of  the  whole  class  in  regard  to  which  we  wish  to  diav 
inferences  from  them."— P.  236. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1852,  the  eighth  edition  of  "The 
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SncyclopiBdia  Britaimioa  "  was  begun,  under  the  editorship  of  Pro* 
feasor  T.  Stewart  Trail,  and  Professor  Spalding  was  retained  as  one 
of  the  contributors.  Some  of  the  best  papers  in  the  work  are  from 
liis  pen,  in  proof  of  which  assertion  we  need  only  refer  amongst 
■  many  to  the  biographical  sketches  of  Addison,  Bacon,  Demosthenes, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Tasso ;  to  the  papers  on  Fable  and  Fallacy ; 
to  his  reyision  of  the  able  article  on  Grammar  furnished  by  the 
eccentric  Dr.  David  Doig  (1719 — 1800),  the  famous  master  of  the 
IHigh  School  of  Stirling;  and  to  his  great  treatises  on  "Logic" 
rVol.  XIII.)  and  "Ehetoric  "  (Vol.  XIX.) ;  the  former  of  which 
nas  been  republished,  and  the  latter  of  which  is  equally  worthy, 
and  is  even  much  more  required,  for  British  literature  is  not  rich  m 
commendable  works  on  that  topic. 

It  wasright  thatthe  "  Logic,'*  which  is  the  most  symmetrical,  articu- 
late, and  methodical  exposition  of  the  science  that  we,  as  yet,  have  in 
^England,  should  have  been  issued  in  a  shape  available  for  the 
student.  The  highest  elements  of  value  in  a  text-book  are  apparent 
in  it.  It  is  lucid,  reliable,  rigidly  scientific  in  its  statements  and  its 
forms ;  it  takes  an  original  position,  and  occupies  carefully  marked 
out  ground.  It  is  not  wilfully  and  recklessly  innovating,  but  in- 
telligently conservative  of  all  the  chief  elements  in  the  old  systems ; 
"while  it  gives  definiteness,  certainty,  aud  stability  to  its  results 
by  laying  the  foundations  deep  in  a  carefully  surveyed  basis  of 
psychology.  It  is  "  not  a  mechanical  aggregate  of  technical  rules, 
but  it  has  the  philosophical  unity  of  an  organic  system  of  prin- 
'Ciples,"  and  it  is  **  a  development  of  the  laws  by  wnich  thought  is 
governed  formally  and  universally." 

"  At  the  root  of  the  science  is  placed,  ezpllcitlj,  the  principle  of  consistency  or 
oon-contradiction ;  yielding  the  logical  azioms  of  identity,  difference,  and  determi- 
nation. When  this  law  is  dereloped  with  reference  to  the  only  modes  of  thought 
that  demand  to  be  ezhaustiyely  systematized,  we  gain  a  group  of  corollaries,  the 
central  point  of  which  is  foand  in  the  law  of  the  mntoal  relation  between 
the  extension  and  comprehension  of  concepts  and  common  things.  The  primary 
law  having  been  evoWed  into  this  secondary  law,  the  theory  both  of  predication  and 
of  inference  has  virtaally  been  reached.  The  complex  and  derivative  law  of  the 
concept  has  been  justified  by  its  dependence  on  the  wider  and  simpler  law  of  con- 
sistency; and  the  formidable  array  of  logical  rales  and  processes,  not  only 
cnmbrons,  bnt  confused,  so  long  as  its  parts  are  contemplated  separately,  disposes 
itself  into  a  symmetrical  whole,  when  the  law  of  the  concept  is  accepted  as  the 
combining  truth.'' 

The  manner  in  which  this  idea  is  elaborated  is  at  once  attractive 
and  scholastic.  A  fine  medium  between  technicality  and  mere 
popularity  has  been  chosen ;  a  potent  mind,  and  a  perfect  maflterjr  of 
style  and  form,  are  shown  throughout.  We  submit  the  following 
abstract  in  the  author's  own  words,  though  culled  and  arranged  by 
ourselves,  as  sufficient  to  prove  the  excellence  both  of  the  manner 
and  matter  of  the  work  : — 

"  Logic  is  the  theory  of  inference.  It  is  one  of  those  derivative  sciences  which 
'branch  off  on  all  sides  from  psychology — the  one  original  and  central  science  of 
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the  cycle.  The  kws  of  thought  which  logic  deTelops  are  neeewftry  sod  niuTenal. 
It  most  atiuntB  Apprehension  and  judgment  as  the  forms  of  those  thoughts  vliicb 
are  the  coostitntive  factors  of  inference;  it  must  aanme  the  laws,  both  snbjeetiTv 
and  objective,  bj  which  apprehension  and  judgment  are  oniTeraaUy  goTemcd.  Its 
dnty  is  the  development  of  those  laws,  as  bearing  upon  tboee  forms.  Tlie  only 
matter  with  which  it  deals  is  that  which  the  sohodmen  called  disooone,  er  dis- 
cnrsive  thonght  Discursive  thinking  is  a  pssaing  from  thought  to  thought;  it 
U  always  resolvable  into  a  series  of  judgments.  A  judgment,  or  the  pfoporitiia 
which  expresses  it,  must  always  be  either  affirmative  or  negative.  Every  judg- 
ment, farther,  w  formally  resolvable  into  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  a  relation,  ask 
relation  implies  plurality  of  ideas  or  objects  related.  The  copula  asserts  the 
relation,  but  it  asserts  nothing  more;  and  that  we  may  make  the  closest  penUe 
approach  to  a  pure  affirmation  or  denial,  it  must  always,  for  strict  logical  uat,  be 
either  '  is  *  or  *  is  not,*  *  are  *  or '  are  not.'  It  might  be  said  that  the  terms  are 
the  objective  factors  of  a  proposition,  and  that  the  copula  is  its  subjeetive  faetflr. 
The  ^laUtff  of  a  given  propoeitioo  is  signified  by  its  oopnla. 

**  Knowledge  requires  both  to  be  gained  and  to  be  verified.  A  theory  of  deriva- 
tive knowledge  would  be  complete  if  it  issued  a  twofold  code,  ruling,  with  adcntific 
accuracy,  processes  of  both  kinds.  The  code  of  discovery  has  never  jet  been  tho> 
roughly  digested;  it  is  believed  generally,  and  perhaps  universally,  that  it  most 
always,  at  many  points,  remain  imperfect.  By  some  thinkers,  the  laws  of  disoovery 
are  asserted  to  constitute  the  only  logical  system  that  is  worthy  of  stndy.  Otfaen 
allow,  more  correctly,  that  a  develop^  theory  of  the  processes  by  which  thought 
may  be  tested  is  imperatively  necessary  as  the  foundation  for  the  thcocy  of  dim>- 
▼ery.  The  testing  of  discursive  thought  is  the  function  undertaken  by  that  systss 
of  logical  science  which  has  been  called  the  Aristotelian,  from  its  fooader  cr 
greatest  expositor;  the  syllogistic,  from  the  process  which  is  its  highest  def<kp> 
ment  Logic  is  the  regulative  theory  of  explicative  thought  Explicative  theogkt 
is  regulated  exclusively  by  one  law — the  law  of  consistency,  the  law  of  noa-«ontia- 
diction.  Thinking  is  possible  only  when  there  is  given  to  it  matter  to  be  thought 
of;  there  must  be  not  only  a  thinking  subject,  but  a  thinkable  object.  Thinking, 
accordingly,  is  conditioned,  limited,  determined,  in  each  of  its  two  opposite  relatioas. 
It  is  conditioned,  not  only  subjectively,  i.  e.,  by  the  laws  which  regulate  thinking  as 
a  function  of  the  thinking  mind,  but  also  objectively,  t.  e.,  by  the  character  of  tbe 
objects  of  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  think.  In  all  the  paths  which  mind  esa 
traverse,  logical  laws  are  operative,  as  prohibitions  guarding  against  divei^geBoe. 
Logic  is  concerned,  not  with  the  matter  of  thinking,  but  only  with  ita  forms.  'Over 
these,  however,  it  holds  exclusive  sway.  Logical  laws  are  valuable,  not  to  supply 
matter  for  thought,  but  to  test  the  genuineness  of  thought,  and  to  protect  thiokiii^ 
from  being  (concealed  by  or)  disguised  through  its  expression.  It  enables  us  to 
explicate,  not  the  relations  in  which  objects  exist,  but  only  the  relations  in  which, 
they  are  (or  may  be)  thought.  In  short,  logic  seeks  to  develop  one  priod]^ 
only — the  central  law  of  non-contradiction." 

The  foregoiDg  risumi  is  drawn  from  tbe  Introduction  to  tliis 
compautly  elaborated  text-book — which  consists  of  three  parts. 
The^r*^  part  of  the  work  treats  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Terms  in  s 
manner  bo  acute  and  valuable  as  to  defy  analysis.  The  foUowing 
are  a  few  of  the  carefully  expressed  tenets  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
from  which  the  author  deduces  most  fruitful  logical  results : — 

**  The  terms  through  which  objects  are  thought  must  be  either  singular  or 
universal.  For  almost  all  logical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  terms  ss  tie 
names  of  objects  of  thought.     Singular  terms  are  thus  names  of  objects  thought  of 
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«a  indindoals ;  oommon  ienni  are  the  names  of  daases  thought  of  m  constitated 
1>7  indi?idaa1s,  or  kinds  of  indtTidnals.  A  given  proposition  is  not  adeqaately 
developed  nnless  it  has  a  form  enabling  ns,  withoat  interpolationi  to  extricate  from 
it  all  its  possible  resnlts.  The  concept  has  parts  both  of  extension  and  compro- 
hension;  it  hss  parts  when  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  objects;  it  has  parts 
when  it  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  attributes.  Its  totality  is  constituted  bj  both 
kinds  of  parts  taken  together,  not  by  either  kind  independently  of  the  other. 
Bxtenaion  and  comprehension  stand  towards  each  other  in  an  inverse  ratio." 

JPart  SecoTid  evolves  "The  Doctrine  of  Propositions,"  and  its 
teacliing  includes  the  forms  and  laws  of  categorical  predication,  of 
definition,  and  of  division.  It  is  a  v^ry  thorough-going  analysis ; 
minute,  critical,  clear,  and  consistent. 

In  Part  Third,  **  The  Doctrine  of  Inference"  is  most  profoundly 
dealt  with ;  and  the  difference  of  thought  uncvolved  and  thought 
evolved  is  shown  to  consist  in  explicating,  in  forms  yielding  propo- 
aitions,  implicit  relations  of  given  ideas  and  objects — the  process 
of  which  is  Beasoning,  and  the  results  of  which  are  Syllogisms. 
Of  its  teachings  the  fwlowing  are  a  few  :— 

'*  Every  inference  oontains,  in  expression  as  in  thought,  two  parts,— that  which  is 
given,  and  that  which  is  thought---the  antecedent  and  consequenL  An  inference, 
whose  antecedent  is  constituted  by  one  proposition,  is  an  tmmecbate  inference.  An 
inference,  whose  antecedent  is  constituted  by  more  propositions  than  one,  is  a 
mediate  inference.  The  syllogism  is  the  norm  of  all  inferences  whose  antecedent 
is  complex.  Mediate  inference  is  possible  by  contraposition,  by  subaltemation,  by 
opposition  (proper),  or  by  conversion." 

The  first  division  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  part  intentionally 
deviates,  as  little  as  possible,  from  the  exposition  of  syllogistic 
inference  followed  in  the  standard  books,  and  therefore  requires 
little  notice  here,  except  to  commend  it  as  a  very  complete  and 
exhaustive  view  of  the  grounds  and  methods  of  syllogistic  inference. 
The  second  division  contains  an  evolution  and  explanation  of  the 
logical  scheme  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  is  not  only  the  best, 
hut  the  most  intelligible  interpretation  and  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  quantification  we  possess,  whether  from  the  innovator  himself, 
from  Thomson,  whose  diBcovery  was  in  part  collateral,  or  from  his 
disciples,  Mansel  or  Baynes.  The  third  division,  on  the  functions  of 
the  syllogism  and  of  the  syllogistic  figures,  also  contains  much  that  is 
weighty,  new,  and  important ;  especially  a  deep-lying  and  efficacious 
proof  of  the  groundwork  and  relevancy  of  the  diSerent  modes  of 
inference  called  Figures.  It  includes  a  learned  abstract  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Grerman  logicians,  and  of  the  canons  by  which  they 
propose  to  re|nilate  explicative  thought.  In  the  fourth  chapter, 
**  Complex  moaes  of  inference"  are  considered  and  discussed  in  all 
their  varieties  and  modifications. 

The  book  is  one  rich  hoth  in  thought  and  learning.  The  views  of 
upwards  of  sixty  writers  on  the  subject  are  more  or  less  referred  to, 
and  many  are  spoken  of  frequently,  e.g.,  Sir  William  Hamilton  up- 
wards of  thirty  times ;  £ant,  Trendelenburg,  Drobisch,  Thomson, 
&c.,  more  than  a  dozen  times  each. 
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The  reprint  mieht  haye,  we  think,  been  managed  with  more  art 
The  paper  on  Fallacy  onght  to  hare  been  added  as  an  appendix  to 
chapter  third.  There  ought  also  to  have  been  an  epilo^e  to  the 
booK,  indicatinjB^  what  the  author  regarded  himself  as  haying  accom- 
plished. Yet  It  is  a  work  which  will  form  a  landmark  in  the  hiatoi; 
of  the  science,  and  one  which  students  will  be  thankful  that  the 
author  wrote. 

Spalding,  daring  his  incumbency  in  St.  Andrew's,  matured  aod 
developed,  with  equal  philosophical  exactness,  a  system  of 
"Ehetoric,"  in  whicn  great  acuteness  and  constructiye  sagacity 
were  combined  with  studious  reflection  and  carefal  illostratiGa'; 
and  an  unexampled  mastery  of  the  speculations  of  the  theorede 
Germans  was  shown,  along  with  the  most  attentive  subordination  of 
his  suggestions  to  the  practical  uses  of  thinkers,  speakers,  and 
writers.  The  indomitable  industry  of  which  he  was  capable,  the 
patient  and  thoughtful  reading  in  many  literatures  which  he  had 
undertaken,  enabled  him  to  lighten  up  the  topic  with  splendid 
interspaces  of  quotation  from  the  noblest  thinkers  of  GSreeoe  and 
Some ;  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France ;  not  less  than  from  the 
grand  immortals  of  our  own  literature. 

We  have  been  unable  to  carefully  compare  the  treatise  on  BhetOTtc. 
issued  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  "  Encydops&dia  Britsnnica,"  with 
that  reprinted  from  the  seventh;  but  we  think,  from  a  hurried 
perusal  of  parts  of  it,  that  it  is  highly  superior,  being  more 
thorougUy  systematic,  and  bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
modem  German  works  on  the  principles  of  criticism,  imagination, 
moral  influence,  and  oratory,  than  any  other  essay  in  our  tongue. 
As  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  analyse  that  dis- 
quisition, our  comparative  ignorance  on  this  point  is  less  material  to 
our  readers ;  though  the  connection  between  logic  and  rhetoric  is 
so  intimate,  that  the  one  forms,  as  it  were,  a  supplement  only  to  the 
other ;  for  we  in  general  think,  that  we  may  not  only  possess  but 
distribute  thought,  and  rhetoric  teaches  us  the  principles  opos 
which  thought  may  be  eflectively  transferred  from  mina  to  mind. 
This  was  in  a  great  measure  the  view  which  Professor  Spalding 
entertained  of  its  function  and  form. 

To  Griffin's  "Dictionary  of  Biography"  Spalding  supplied  np- 
wards  of  a  hundred  sketches  of  English,  German,  Fx^ench,  and 
Italian  writers;  and  to  the  "English  Cyclopedia*'  he  was  ailso  s 
considerable  contributor.  Independently  of  all  these  literary  Is- 
bours,  "  he  was  the  hardest  working  professor  in  Scotland,  doin^ 
more  for  his  students  than  any  other  three,  and  obtaining  a  com- 
mensurate return  from  them." 

In  the  very  next  volume  of  the  "  Enoyclop»dia  Britannica'*  to 
that  in  which  his  own  article  on  "Khetoric"  was  inserted,  a  brief 
notice  of  his  life,  doings,  and  death  appeared  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend  Charles  MacLaren.  He  had  been  long  a  martyr  to  ihenmatism. 
In  1851  an  attack  of  great  severity  affected  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  made  his  recovery  almost  a  marvel.    Under  the  heavy 
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hand  of  disease,  therefore,  his  greatest  works  were  wrought.  In 
the  faoe  of  death  itself  his  industry  did  not  abate,  nor  did  his 
actiyity  of  intellect  decline.  The  greatness  and  nobility  of  his 
mind  were  displayed  more  and  more  as  the  .terrible  darkness  closed 
round  him.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  snatched  "  the 
-work  of  a  very  long  life  out  of  a  short  and  feeble  one,"  by  invariably 
'*  discharging  every  duty  with  unhesitating  honesty. '  After  a 
lingering  illness,  racked  by  rheumatic  spasms  and  asthmatic  coughs, 
but  with  a  serene  mind  and  Christian  hope,  the  vital  action  of  the 
heart  ceased,  slowly  and  gradually.  On  16th  Nov.,  1859,  he  passed 
away,  and  was  added  to  the  majority  of  the  dead  at  the  same  time 
that  he  became  one  of  the  immortals.  He  was  then  in  his  fifty-first 
year.    Four  children  and  a  widow  survive  him. 

We  have  striven  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  write  a  notice  of  one 
who  received  little  fame  in  his  life-aay,  but  who  possessed  modest 
and  self-reliant  merit,  superior  talent,  indomitable  earnestness, 
and  the  power  of  struggling  against  inhemming  circumstances. 
Our  intercourse  with  him  was  never  personal,  but  only  epistolary. 
We  have,  however,  heard  from  many  studepats  the  story  of  ms 
labours  for  their  welfare;  of  his  special  culture  of  exactness,  even 
to  pxmotiliousness,  in  everjrthing ;  of  his  stem  reproof  of  indolence 
or  vice ;  of  his  warm,  loving  words  of  commendation ;  of  his  un- 
flagging interest  in  the  after  life  of  his  students,  and  of  his  ezhaustless 
resources  of  instruction  and  entertainment ;  and  we  have  learned  to 
respect  his  memory  and  revere  his  character  both  for  his  work  and 
his  influence.     [See  BritUh  Controversialist,  Feb.,  1860,  p.  128.] 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  life  seems  not  unsuited  to  the  close 
of  another  year,  if  it  induce  us  to  imitate  his  exemplary  industry, 
conscientiousness,  and  energetic  progressiveness ;  if  it  encourage  us 
to  persistent  and  dutiful  labour ;  if  it  incline  us  to  a  sedulous  cul- 
ture of  all  given  powers ;  and  if  it  admonish  us  that  time  and  life 
are  both  uncertain  here,  and  that  eternity  alone  affords  to  duty- 
doing  man  the  glorious  light  of  an  unfailing  day.  If  so  taught,  we 
shall  enrich  the  years  with  effort,  and,  though  early  dying,  find  that 

*' Death 
Can  oft  achieve  what  life  maj  not  fulfil." 

S.N. 
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IS  THE  PULPIT  OR  THE  PRESS  MORE  POTENT  IX 

THE  PRESENT  DAY? 

THB  PULPIT. — BBPLY. 

To  discuss  thorougUy  and  justly  the  claims  of  the  two  greatest 
engines  of  human  life,  it  is  necessary,  abore  all,  to  hare  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day :  to  place  them  in  the 
scales  is  a  point  of  comparatively  indifferent  labour ;  but  the 
chiefest  toil  consists  in  first  arranging  with  precision  the  balance, 
and  to  give  the  decision  on  whose  side  lies  the  preponderance. 
We  consider,  then,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  articles  on  bc^ 
sides,  that  we  are  justified  more  than  ever  in  upholding  the  potency 
of  the  pulpit. 

The  opener  of  the  negative  side  of  the  debate  has  produced 
arguments  that  are  easily  refuted,  and  the  writing  of  the  paper  is 
certainly  better  than  anything  else  it  contains.     H^  refers  ns  to  the 
times  of  old,  and  we  willingly,  in  his  own  words,  "  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  these  times,  and  of  their  people."    We  own  they 
were  dark  and  unutterably  devoid  of  anything  pertaining  either  to 
intellectual  or  moral  culture,  they  were  clouded  by  prejudice  and 
superstition ;  but  certainly  we  cannot  ascribe  to  the  nress  the  great 
march  of  genius  in  the  latter  cycles.    "Elpisticos    has   made  a 
gross  blunder  in  history,  when  he  asserts  that  the  pulpit  did  nothing 
m  those  dark  days  for  the  culture  of  the  intellect.    We  are  in- 
debted to  the  monks  chiefly  for  such  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Britain  as  we  possess.    They  were  they  who  taught  the 
child  to  lisp  on  his  mother's  knee  the  Ave,  CrecU),  and  PaUmoaier, 
and  instilled  into  him  a  love  for  his  parents  ;  they  were  they,  too, 
who  undertook  his  education,  and  all  that  he  knew  in  after  life  came 
originally  from  them ;  and,  finally,  the  proselytes  of  the  church  in 
thbse  days  were  the  only  lights  by  which  the  people  could  be  gnided. 
This  argument  is  about  the  most  unfortunate  that  *'ElpisUcos'* 
•could  have  urged  against  the  pulpit ;  for  had  he  read  eyen  the  well- 
known  historical  romances  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  or  had  read  the 
amount  of  history  that  every  schoolboy  knows,  he  might  hare 
deduced  this  inference.    In  another  paragraph  the  same  writer  adds, 
**  Has  not  the  reading  of  good  autnors  a  tendency  to  subdue  oar 
passions,  and  enlarge  our  oenevolenceP"    This  is  tme.    But  we 
do  not  find  in  books,  be  they  ever  so  powerfully  written,  the  anima- 
tion of  life.    Whether  of  the  tw^ain  impresses  us  moat, — to  hear 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  read  his  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  or  to  read  them 
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wLen  in  print  oonelyes  P  We  need  not  give  the  answer.  Here  is  a 
passage,  too,  which  is  a  bold  assertion,  but  of  which  nothing 
explanatory  is  offered, — "  The  pulpit  certainly  possesses  a  speciu 
power  to  a  greater  extent ;  yet  this,  without  the  guiding  influence 
of  the  press,  has  a  somewhat  diseased  effect,"  &c.  We  are  compelled 
to  pass  this  oyer,  for  we  know  not  to  what  the  writer  alludes. 

We  presume  '*  Clement"  is  apter  at  mathematics  than  contro- 
versy. He  has  spoilt  his  article  by  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  statistics,  which  I  doubt  not  he  deems  superior.  The  following 
remark,  bowerer,  is  rather  stale,  interwoTon  with  a  childish  sim- 
plicity : — "  lb  our  mind,  tbe  ages  preceding  the  fifteenth  century 
appear  always  at  best  to  have  enjoyed  only  twilight  in  knowledj^, 
and  the  appliances  by  which  it  mi^nt  be  gamed,  in  comparison  with 
the  present  time."  He  is  wilhng,  also,  in  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  press  (p.  113),  that  he  should  be  taken  fbr  either  a 
**  heretic  *  or  a  "  Lollard," — an  idea  which,  by-the-bye,  appears 
to  have  unaccountably  seized  the  generality  of  the  writers  on  his 
side  of  the  question.  In  allusion  to  the  great  personal  danger 
such  persons  were^  in  whilst  England  was  at  this  miserable  crisis, 
he  asxed  a  question,  and  made,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  suitable 
answer,  which  we  gladly  keep  in  his  own  language.  "  What  has 
brought  about  the  3iangeP  Sihplt  the  press."  We  can  no  longer 
restrain  our  opinion  concerning  this  luckless  personage,  and  add,  as 
our  friend  Punch  would  say, "  By  Jove,  he  has  it !"  The  whole  of 
page  115  is,  as  all  his  article,  equally  old ;  and  really  we  must  say 
(to  use  the  scientific  term)  that  he  has  a  remarkable  affinity  for 
'*  nothing  new."  The  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate  "  Clement " 
has  escaped  answering  the  first  article  on  the  "  Pulpit "  is  some- 
times quite  ludicrous ;  he  outs  the  difficulty  bv  quietly  asserting 
(in  a  style  of  course  admirable)  that  the  paper  does  not  at  all  bear 
upon  the  point  at  issue.  There  is  a  remark  we  cannot  pass  over 
without  a  smile.  In  apparent  meekness  he  observes,  "  We  have 
now  done.  Our  subject  is  full  of  interest  to  the  thoughtful  mind." 
To  the  first  of  these  necessities  (he  does  not  see  it)  we  would  only 
add  the  three  monosyllables,  "  We  hope  so."  To  the  second,  "  That 
haying  in  the  beginning  of  his  paper  likewise  invoked  ikougkt 
(p.  118),  we  certainly  made  sure  to  see  more  of  it  exercised."  Li 
the  sequent  idea— which  he  has,  as  usual,  most  inartisticaUy 
wTouflfht  out, — "Live  two  brothers,"  Ac,  we  presume  he  has 
modelled  his  style  after  the  romance  in  Punch  entitled,  "  Moke- 
anna  ;  or,  the  White  Witness." 

F.  C.  Cresswell  has  sadly  blundered  his  whole  paper.  In  thia 
point,  however,  it  is  excusable,  as  the  theme  woold  warrant  any 
mexperienced  writer  in  making  sad  migrations  from  the  genuine 
Saxon  style,  to  relieve  his  feelings  in  a  little  "  balderdash."  * 

The  first  page  and  a  half  is  a  soliloquy  as  old  as  Adam,  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  theme.  The  first  argu- 
ment is,  "  In  the  enunciation  of  its  preachings,  the  press  is  more 
formidable  than  the  pulpit."    He  proceeds,  **  Let  a  proposition  but 
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of  ordinary  interest  be  started  in  one  of  the  leading  journals,  it  at 
onoe  becomes  the  topio  of  all,  and  is  soon  ventilated  through  the 
land."  To  which  we  reply,  that  if  Lord  Derby  or  any  other  person  of 
like  notoriety  spoke  in  the  House,  his  speech  would  fly  like  wildfire 
through  the  land,  even  if  it  were  unaided  by  the  press.  At  the 
beginning  of  page  192  our  friend  says,  with  great  oonudence,  "  Con- 
sioer  the  thousands  of  working  men  that  absent  themselves  from 
churoh  on  Sunday — that  stay  at  home  and  read  the  newspaper.*' 
This  is— we  cannot  but  remark  now — about  the  most  pemicioai 
influence  the  press  possesses,  and  here  it  is  presented  in  its  worst 
form ;  and  as  it  keeps  the  poorer  portion  of  the  community  firom 
church,  we  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  the  very  last 
arirament  in  its  favour. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  paper  signed  S.  F.  T.  is  merely  a 
reiteration  or  the  opinion  held  by  all  the  writers  on  his  aide  of  the 
question,  viz.,  **  that  the  pulpit  is  dependent  on  the  press ;"  bm, 
whilst  we  espouse  the  cause  of  the  pulpit,  we  are  not  ao  biassed 
but  that  we  allow  that  both  are  linked  together,  and  witiiout  the 
one  the  other  would  be  greatly  injured ;  this,  however,  says  some- 
wh&t  for  the  pulpit.  The  ancients  did  without  the  press,  sur^y  we 
might  do  the  same  thing ;  but  as  they  never  were  without  the  pulpit 
in  all  its  forms,  we  cannot  decide  on  the  other  question,  ''How 
could  the  pulpit  flourish  as  it  does  were  it  not  for  the  records  of 
patriarchal  ages  P"  Our  opponent  should  know  that  all  the  records 
of  the  olden  time  are  MSS.,  and  that  they  existed  long  before  the 
art  of  printing  was  known.  A  state  of  ignorance  someuiine  lament^ 
able !  And  we  do  not  know  what  8.  F.  T.  has  been  reaamg  that 
he  shoold  imbibe  such  ideas.  In  another  part  he  bursts  into  the 
following  rhapsody : — "  How  could  the  pulpit  adequately  inform  us 
of  all  the  conquests  of  Philip  and  Alexander  P*'  &c.  It  he  had  a 
soul  that  could  appreciate  the  oeautiful,  he  would  not  urge  this  aa  aa 
argument  against  the  pulpit,  which  in  cases  like  this  nuut  perfora 
its  duty  better  than  the  press.  Such  themes  are  alwaya  best  apolLCsi 
npOB.  The  action,  the  countenance,  the  accentnation,  and  the 
gushing  eloquence,  all  tend  to  illustrate  such  subjects,  and  agaia 
and  again  to  revivify  them.  Such  are  just  the  subjects  which  the 
press  cannot  deal  with,  and  which  are  comparatively  botched  bj 
Being  placed  in  print. 

Upon  the  paper  of  £.  S.  J.  we  have  many  things  to  ooaune&t 
It  is,  without  exception,  we  think,  the  worst  piece  of  eompoaitios 
that  has  appeared  m  the  British  ConiraosrsiaUsi  for  many  jrcaTn 
But  whatenrer  he  may  think  of  the  opening  article  on  the  crthe? 
side,  he  should  study  classics  longer  before  he  attempte  to  find 
errors  in  the  writings  of  one  who  has  made  them  the  study  of  h^ 
life.  The  b^  who  has  not  passed  his  "  teens "  woidd  knovr  infl- 
nitely  more  of  Boman  history.  With  regard  to  the  definition  X  nre 
of  the  pulpit,  and  that  its  inclusion  of  the  stage  has  come  to  ns  mm 
the  Ancient  Eomans,— <Mr  what  would  be  more  literal*  that  the  pnljuU 
assong  the  Komans,  centuries  ago,  meant  the  stage, — ^I  wodd  wfer 
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him  to  Dr.  Smith's  "DictioDaiy  of  Antiquities;"  I  should  think 
in  any  decent  History  of  Borne  he  would  find  something  that  would 
lead  him  to  infer  thus  much.  E.  S.  J.*8  knowledge  of  oratory  and 
public  speaking  generally  must  be  extremely  limited;  throughout 
nis  whole  article  we  can  see  little  else  but  somewhat  below  even  the 
standard  of  what  the  Poet  Laureate  calls  "  shallow  wit,"  "  which  in 


its  highest  development  is  wobse  than  synonymous  with  lunacy.' 

AYe  observe  at  the  termination  of  his  remarks  on  the  article  of 
the  opener  of  the  debate  he  alludes  to  mistakes  in  grammar,  which 
we  are  sorry  he  did  not  point  out.  This  is  an  underhand  way  of 
dealing  which  we  abhor,  and  we  will  in  truth  show  him  *om€  at  least 
of  his  many  blunders,  and  recommend  that  a  little  of  his  time  should 
be  spent  over  the  columns  of  Lindley  Murray. 

B^  commences  a  sentence  (p.  350)  in  the  following  meaning- 
less manner: — ''But  besides;" — to  what  the  "but**  refers  we  do 
not  know,  and  caution  him  never  a^ain  to  begin  a  like  sentence  in  a 
almilar  manner ;  "  besides  **  would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  He 
then  says,  without  any  mroof,  '*  The  pulpit  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mere 
section  of  thinkers."  Has  he  ever  heard  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  P 
ever  read  any  of  his  speeches  P  or,  what  is  far  better,  heard  him 
speak  P  If  so,  we  doubt  whether  even  £.  S.  J.  would  not  have 
been  ashamed  to  include  such  a  genius  under  so  vile  a  teorm ;  such 
touching  eloquence  might  have  melted  even  hint,  for  eloquence  will 
produce  powerful  effects  both  on  the  illiterate  and  on  the  educated. 
We  do  not  see  how  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "in  the 
press  the  preacher  finds  an  ally  far  more  powerful  than  the  pulpit." 
Before  refuting  this,  we  must  show  him  the  usual  blunder  he  has 
made  in  his  English.  As  the  sentence  stands,  it  is  a  piece  of  non- 
sense, his  conclusion  being  thus  : — *'  In  the  press,  therefore,  the 
preacher  finds  an  alljr  far  more  powerful  than  the  pul{At  (does)." 
This  is  of  course  rubbish.  We  will  show  him  his  mistake,  and  hope 
be  may  improve,  at  the  same  time  recommending  him  to  show  his 
literary  ^  productions  to  some  friend  who  can  point  him  out  these 
errors.  He  should  have  placed  his  sentence  in  this  manner  :-^*'  In 
the  press,  therefore,  the  preacher  finds  an  ally  far  more  powerful 
.  *         than  ur  the  pulpit" 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  for  the  present  of  £.  S.  J., 
( :■  and  charitably  forbear  to  make  any  further  remarks  on  his  paper. 
We  do  not  expose  the  errors  he  has  committed  with  a  view  to 
;^'  mortify  him,  our  aim  is  far  difierent;  we  merely  wish  him  to 
^;;  observe  his  errors,  and  let  some  penton  look  over  his  paper  befon 
J  ft         he  sends  anything  again  to  the  "  prtss." 

^  It  IS  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  duty  of  oriticizins;  the 

^i  articles  in  the  Briiieh  Controvereialiet ;  we  find  they  are,  with  this 
^f.  one  exception,  all  fairly  written.  Unfortunately,  the  advocates  of  the 
^.'  press  have  expressed  nearly  all  the  same  ideas  in  their  articles;  but 
T;  this  serves  to  convince  us  of  the  fact  that  less  can  be  urged  for  the 
^  press  than  ike  pulpit, — therefore  the  pnlpit  must  be  the  m<«e 
^;        potent.  Mabwood  H. 
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THB  PBE88. — BBPLT. 

Ik  our  opening  aitide  we  considered  the  pulpit  to  hare  refoenoe 
to  ecclesiastical  matters  only,  and  not  to  include  all  that  is 
delivered  to  the  world  in  speeches  and  lectures.  For  the  better 
refutation  of  the  arguments  of  our  opponents,  we  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  it  with  a  more  extensire  view,  and  to  allow  that  it  em- 
braces all  that  they  claim  for  it.  This  change,  if  merely  an  admission 
can  be  called  a  change,  of  otir  opinion,  must  not  be  ascribed  as  a  result 
of  our  opponents*  arguments ;  much  less  is  it  to  be  concluded  that  we 
consider  our  former  definition  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  literally  cor- 
rect ;  and  were  it  necessary,  we  would  stUl  defend  it.  By  what 
legitimate]rule  of  extension  can  "  pulpit "  be  brought  to  include  more 
than  is  contained  in  its  ecclesiastical  sense?  If  speeches  and 
lectures  be  implied  in  the  term,  all  that  is  spoken  publicly  must 
Why  not  then  ordinary  conversation?  Where  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  ?  Is  it  between  tlus  and  our  last  sentence  ?  If  so,  all  that 
mass  of  printed  matter  which  is  read  both  to  amuse  and  inatmet 
from  tJie  platform  is  monopolised  by  the  pulpit, — an  appropriatiai 
that  no  logic  or  reasoning  can  prove  to  be  other  than  unjust.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther.  Our  object  now  is  not  to  show  that 
our  definitions  are  correct,  but  that  the  arguments  which  oor 
opponents  urge  are  weak  and  inefieotual  in  proving  this  point 
And  that  we  might  contend  on  more  equal  terms,  with  no  enor^ 
mous  odds  on  our  side,  we  will,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivaliy, 
lessen  our  vantage  ground,  and  strengthen  the  weapons  of  our 
opponents,  by  allowing  them  power  which  does  not  logically  belong 
to  the  side  they  have  chosen. 

We  will  take  in  order  the  papers  of  each  of  those  who  have 
written  on  the  opposite  side,  and  examine  fairly  and  candidly  his 
arguments.  Marwood  H.  is  the  first  to  enter  the  arena  of 
debate.  His  thrusts  are  few,  nor  are  they  attended  with  such 
success  as  entitles  him  to  be  considered  as  a  formidable  antagonist. 
We  fear  his  metaphorical  armour  will  be  of  little  avail  against  tiie 
powerful  attacks  of  examination. 

M.  H.'s  definition  of  the  term  "pulpit"  is  sweeping  in  the 
extreme,  more  so  than  those  of  his  friends ;  vet,  as  others  have 
somewhat  similarly  defined  it,  and  as  his  side  needs  strength  to 
enable  it  to  meet  its  stronger  foe,  we  will  look  leniently  on  his 
appropriating  power,  and  will  endeavour  to  show  that  even  with 
this  additional  strength  he  has  not  succeeded  in  showing  his 
superiority,  or  that  he  is  a  worthy  advocate  of  the  cause  he  has 
undertaken.  M.  H.  has  let  loose  the  reins  of  his  imaginati<», 
and  has  sought  for  the  potency  of  the  pulpit  of  the  present,  in  times 
whose  benigntedness  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  power  has  justly 
acquired  for  them  the  desi^ation  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Weakness 
often  hides  its  inferiority  in  the  asserted  strength  of  its  priatine 
days.  We  fear  our  opponent  has  had  resort  to  a  similar  consola- 
tion. Certain  it  is  he  has  forgotten  or  ignored  the  subject,  which 
relates  to  the  present  only,    fie  adds,  "What  our  fathers 
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shipped,  sorely  we  may  respect."  Can  he  he  serious  P  Does  he 
reallj  think  the  enlightened  people  of  the  nineteenth  oentury  can 
hare  any  reverence  for  the  idolatry  of  their  fathers?  Are  we 
inspired  with  any  respect  for  the  carved  stone  or  setting  sun  to 
which  our  ancestors  bowed  down  P  Does  not  our  reason,  more  or 
less  the  fruit  of  the  press,  refuse  our  entertaining  such  pristine 
notions  P  But  if  this  absurdity  is  not  the  opinion  of  M.  H.,  it 
is  the  meaning  of  his  words.  If  he  is  not  censurable  for  Bomish 
views,  he  most  certainly  is  for  ambiguity. 

Then,  again,  he  asserts  that  the  press  has  "  to  a  certain  extent 
usurped  the  rights  of  the  pulpit."  Happy  is  it  that  assertion  is 
not  proof.  In  what  is  this  usurpation  P  Does  M.  H.  mean  that 
the  press,  by  disseminating  the  doctrine  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
opinions  of  divines  and  lecturers,  is  assuming  the  rights  of  the 
pulpit  P  Little  can  he  have  thought  on  the  subject.  To  speak 
paradoxically,  this  so-termed  usurpation  adds  half  the  strength  the 
pulpit  possesses.  Originality  is  a  rare  gift.  It  cometh  not  by  beck 
and  call,  nor  is  it  a  necessary  concomitant  of  industry.  One  grade 
has  not  more  of  it  than  another.  Now  the  press  is  the  guardian 
angel  of  originality .  To  it ,  divines  and  others  have  constant  recourse 
for  that  intellectual  fuel,  without  which  the  few  little  sparks  which 
glimmer  in  their  discourses  would  fade  away  into  the  land  of  forget- 
nilness.  The  first  argument  M.  H.  brings  forward  is  sophistical  in 
the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  its  erroneousness  is  apparent  to  the 
most  saperfici^  observer.  He  states  that  the  pulpit  attracts  an 
infinitely  larger  concourse  of  people  than  the  press.  Let  onr 
opponent  inauire,  and  he  will  learn  that  not  a  third  of  the  inhabit- 
ants even  or  this  Christian  land  attend  places  of  public  worship. 
If  this  estimate  be  true,  as  we  think  it  is,  for  we  have  the  highest 
authority  to  prove  it,  and  if  M.  H.'s  assertion  were  equally  coireot, 
we  should  have  but  a  very  limited  number  of  readers,  and  our 
vaunted  boast  of  being  a  reading  nation  would  be  utterly  false. 
The  fact  that  more  than  a  third  of  this  island's  population  are 
readers,  or  in  other  ways  under  the  more  direct  influence  of  the 
press,  is  too  well  known  to  require  additional  proof.  Who,  except 
M.  H.,  that  knows  anything  of  ecclesiastical  and  literary  matters, 
will  maintain  that  the  pulpit  attracts  more  people  than  the  press  P 
Again,  he  says,  "  Would  any  person  prefer  travelling  several  miles 
to  hear  an  eloquent  speaker,  or  to  read  as  much  of  the  productions  of 
the  press  P  The  subject  speaks  for  itself."  &c.  The  composition  of  this 
sentence  is  as  bad  as  its  reasoning  is  false, — "prefer  travelling,  or  to 
hear."  Since  he  began  with  the  participle,  so  should  he  have  con- 
tinued, and  have  said  hearing.  "  To  hear  as  much  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  press."  As  much  as  what  P  as  several  miles  P  Surely 
not.  In  the  next  line  he  talks  of  facts  being  undeniable.  Can 
facts  be  deniable  P  Facts  are  truths ;  and  what  admits  denial  is  not 
truth,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  fact.  But  this  is  more  the  place  for 
examining  another's  ar^ments  than  his  diction,  though  a  little 
attack  on  one's  composition  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  calling 
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hifl  attention  to  careiesBness,  and  so  causing  Him  to  bestow  more 
pains  on  his  future  ^productions.  To  return  to  ihe  argument.  We 
exactly  agree  with  ms  meaning,  though  incoherently  expressed,  and 
by  our  agreement  lose  nothing.  Without  the  smallest  doubts  one 
would  prefer  trarelling  seyerai  miles  to  hear  an  eloquent  speaker, 
to  sitting  at  home  by  his  fireside,  and  reading.    But  does  this 

5 rove  that  the  pulpit,  even  in  its  extended  sense,  is  the  more  potent  P 
t  merely  shows  that  it  is  more  attractive.  The  majority  of  town 
people  would  prefer  a  trip  to  the  seaside  to  a  day's  drudgery  in  a 
close  office.  This  only  proves  the  one  to  be  more  attractive  than 
the  other.  It  would  be  against  all  experience  and  common  sense  to 
say  that  it  would  be  the  better  way  of  bringing  grist  to  the  mill. 
The  circumstance  that  the  speaker  is  eloquent  alone  is  sufficient  to 
attract  people.  The  matter  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  lowest 
as  well  as  tne  highest  performance  of  man  will  collect  a  multitude, 
from  that  magnificent  and  gigantic  proof  of  the  greatness  of  this 
generation,  the  National  £uiibition,  down  to  the  insignificant  and 
low  acting  of  Punch  and  Judy.  Hence  we  see  that  the  power  of 
attracting  people  does  not  necessarily  prove  mora  than  that  we  are 
fond  of  novelty  and  sight-seeing.  Marwood  H.,  in  his  first  compari- 
son between  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  has  asserted  two  things,  both 
of  which,  we  thiiuc,  have  been  shown  to  be  false,  or  of  no  weight  in 
the  present  debate.  Were  it  true  that  the  pulpit  drew  together 
more  people  than  the  press,  and  were  it  more  attractive  than  the 
works  of  the  press,  it  would  then  have  to  be  shown  that  the  pulpit 
exercises  the  grea^r  influence  in  the  present  day.  Qtiality  is  ofUn 
better  than  quantity. 

But  we  deny  tlmt  the  pulpit  does  attract  more  people  than  the 
press ;  and  for  proof  of  this  M.  H.  has  merely  to  look  around  him 
and  see  how  many  are  living  in  a  state  of  darkness  as  regards  the 
more  moral  part  of  their  nature,  and  yet  many  of  these  are  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  press.  M.  llv  is  wrong  again  in 
thinking  that  for  the  press  to  have  any  power  it  is  necessary  for  ike 
people  *'  to  care  for  politics  and  the  well*written  articles  "  of  our 
papers.  A  man  may  be  dead  to  politics  and  the  elaborate  portions 
of  literature,  and  yet  may  ripen  to  some  perfection  under  the  less 
genial  rays  of  intellectual  culture.  As  regards  M.  H.'s  second 
comparison,  we  are  not "  so  irrational "  as  to  deny  that  the  opinions 
of  the  pulpit,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  our  original  definition,  **  sze 
more  important  than  those  of  the  press."  But  this  admission  adds 
nothing  to  his  side.  The  pulpit  is  not  always  amongst  us ;  whereas 
the  power  of  the  press  is  fuways  active,  starting  with  us  in  the 
morning  as  we  read  the  paper  on  our  breakfast-table,  walking  with 
us  as  we  push  along  the  busy  streets  with  a  friend  at  our  side,  and 
still  clinging  to  us  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  book  in  the 
evening,  and  often  far  into  the  night.  It  is  to  that  which  prodnees 
the  weightiest  opinions  and  greatest  changes,  and  not  to  that  wfaieh 
has  the  weightiest  to  ofier,  that  we  must  assign  the  greatest  potency. 
Man  is  really  seldom  influenced  by  religion,  in  comparison  to  the- 
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znany  times  he  is  by  other  reasons — reasons  often  broup^ht  about  by 
those  opmions  which  the  press  has  chiefly  oontribated  to  produce. 
M.  H.  says  that "  the  pulpit  effects  its  ends  by  persuasion,  and  that 
the  press  does  not."  To  this  likewise  we  are  willing  to  assent, 
and  in  so  doing  we  are  once  more  gainers.  Many  are  the  evil  ways 
of  obtaining  an  end.  Amongst  these  is  persuasion  (of  course  we 
understand  M.  H.  to  mean  the  pulpit  in  its  extended  sense  is  guilty 
of  this).  Now  what  is  the  offsprmg  of  persuasion  we  all  know  to 
be  weak  and  fickle.  And  since  the  pulpit,  according  to  M.  H.'s 
own  admission,  works  by  persuasion,  it  necessarily  follows  that  eyen 
the  little  influence  which  the  pulpit  exercises 'orer  the  minds  of  men 
is  only  of  a  low  and  temporary  nature.  Again,  as  reason  is  the 
only  infallible  means  of  producing  correct  judgment,  and  as  the 
press  derives  its  influence  through  reason,  it  likewise  foUows  that 
its  power  is  of  a  much  truer  and  of  a  far  more  durable  kin^  than  that 
of  the  pulpit.  What  follows  in  M.  H.'s  second  comparison  is  quito 
foreign  to  the  subject.  How  he  could  have  forgotten  himself  so  far 
IB  surprising.  What  has  the  fact  that  Addison,  Bichardson,  and 
others,  though  good  writers,  were  bad  speakers,  to  do  with  the 
question  at  the  head  of  his  article  P  and  what  more  does  it  prove 
than  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  writer,  yet  a  bad  speaker  P  But 
enough.  We  are  sorry  M.  H.  could  not  find  reasons  instead  of 
digressions  to  fill  his  paper. 

In  the  third  comparison  M.  H.  inquires  **  whether  the  effects  of 
the  pulpit  are  not  more  sanitery  than  those  of  the  press."    We 
have  allowed  this  just  above,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  do  so  again.    But  such  are  his  arguments,  that  admis* 
sion  only  weakens  ms  cause,  and  adds  strength  to  that  of  his  oppo- 
nents.   The  effects  of  the  pulpit  may  be  more  sanitary  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  but  this  does  not  assist  m  deciding  which  is  the  more 
potent.     "The  press,"  he  says,  "sometimes  urges  unwholesome 
arguments,  and  in  some  cases  tends  greatly  to  foment  distxirbanceB. 
The  pulpit  does  not."    Let  us  see  how  nir  this  is  correct.    There 
are  almost  innumerable  secte  and  different  religions,  and  yet  but 
one  can  be  the  right.    The  others,  then,  must  be  necessarily  wrong. 
Hence  it  follows  that  idl,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  more  or  less 
"  urging  unwholesome  arguments."    Besides,  we  assert  and  think 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  pulpit  has  assisted,  and  that 
too  in  no  inconsiderable  way,  towards  exciting  the  mob  to  riots  and 
revolutionts.    Has  not  the  pulpit,  in  ite  rostrum  sense,  contributed 
in  a  material  way  towards  biassing  the  minds  of  the  Chartiste,  and 
others  of  still  later  date,  both  at  home  and  abroad  P    What  can  our 
friend  M.  H.  say  for  the  infallibilil^  of  the  pulpit,  when  one  day  in 
the  time  of  James  II.  it  preached  that  resistance  to  kingly  power 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  on 
another  it  held  and  proclaimed  exactly  the  other  extreme  P 

We  have  now  considered  the  arguments  of  the  opening  article 
on  the  pulpit  side,  and  have,  we  trust,  shown  their  fallacy.  In  fact, 
we  mignt,  and  to  a  great  extent  have  granted  all  M.  H.  has  adduced 
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in  proof  of  his  opinion,  and  have  at  the  same  time  con^buted 
towards  proving  and  maintaining  the  side  we  have  taken. 

"  Adam  Bede  "  comes  next,  and  has  favoured,  perhaps  annoyed, 
many  of  the  readers  of  this  debate  with  the  nnusual  means  he  has 
adopted  of  conveying  his  arguments.  Poetry,  when  badly  written, 
is  repulsive,  and  is  iU  suited  to  common-place  subjects ;  much  less 
is  it  the  medium  of  philosophy  and  arguments  in  debates.  Holding 
this  opinion,  we  omitted  to  read  this  article ;  so  with  the  above 
comment  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  paper  bearing  the  signature  of 
"R.  S.  This  gentleman  begins  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  aeveral 
acknowledged  great  men  on  the  power  of  the  press,  and  then,  to 
escape  from  the  net  he  has  entangled  himself  in,  asserts  that  in  a 
multitude  of  such  words  we  are  confused  and  carried  away. 
Mirabile  diciu!  Unanimity  confuses  the  mind,  does  itP  How 
ridiculous !  Can  finite  grasp  infinity  P  In  unanimity  can  confosion 
exist?  "We  are  carried  away."  True;  but  whither  P  To  error? 
No ;  but  to  conviction.  Opinion  rules  the  world,  says  the  proverb. 
His  next  assertion,  that  the  press  is  as  much  the  exponent  of  public 
opinion  as  it  is  the  guide,  we  be^  to  contradict  to  some  extent.  We 
grant  there  is  some  little  truth  m  the  assertion,  as  much  as  there  is 
similarity  in  mens  thoughts.  Were  it  wholly  correct,  we  should 
remain  stationary,  or  nearly  so.  We  see  a  little  of  this  in  papers 
and  ephemeral  publications,  viz.,  opinions  much  at  variance  mm 
those  of  another  on  subjects  of  which  one  person  cannot  often  err. 
Hence  arises  that  false  notion  which  B.  S.  has  considered '  to  be 
true,  that  the  press  is  "much  the  exponent  of  public  opinion.'' 
In  reviews  and  oooks  we  see  but  little  oi  this  servihty — ^if  similarity 
or  nothingness  of  thought  can  be  so  designated. 

Much  me  same  reason  is  to  be  assigned  for  party  papers  erring 
in  this  way.  That  opinions  of  parties  often  pervade  tt&eir  works 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  interposed  much  that  is  new  or  little 
known.  Much  that  B.  S.  would  call  the  exponents  of  public  opinica 
are  axioms  of  the  V^T^t  or  serve  as  finger-posts  for  the  less  initiated. 
In  medicine,  nearly  all  physicians  hold  the  same  fundamental  views 
of  health,  yet  scarely  two  will  precisely  agree  in  their  treatment  of 
their  patients.  So  it  is  with  the  editors  of  papers.  It  does  not,  as 
It.  S.  thinks,  in  the  least  deteriorate  from  the  influence  of  p^Pfn 
that  the  opinions  we  get  from  them  are  liable  to  change.  The 
direct  influence  of  newspapers  we  consider  to  be  far  less  than  the 
indirect.  The  opinions  they  put  forth  are  not  sufficiently  weightf 
to  make  a  man  great.  They  afford  some  excellent  food  for  the 
mind,  it  is  true,  but  far  more  for  conversation,  by  which  arguments 
are  raised,  and  opinions  are  sifted  and  learned.  By  this  means 
the  greatest  good  is  eflected,  by  exercising  one's  mgenuity  and 
thought,  and  uiereby  enlarging  the  mind,  and  making  it  capable  of 
embracing  and  wrestling  with  far  greater  subjects  than  are  treated 
of  in  daily  papers.  It  may  be  true,  as  B.  S.  says,  that  none  of  our 
great  men  took  their  opinions  from  papers,  and  so. became  great; 
b«t  we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  eminent  man  who  does  not 
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owe  tlio  greater  portion  of  his  greatness  to  the  press.  Few  can 
lay  claim  to  any  considerable  superiority  of  originality.  Books 
contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  greatness.  It  is  chiefly  to 
the  influence  of  books,  airectly  and  indirectly,  that  we  ascribe 
two- thirds  of  the  greatness  of  every  literary  character.  It  would 
be  quite  beside  the  question,  which  relates  entirely  to  the  future, 
to  devote  any  time  towards  refuting  the  assertion  of  II.  S.,  that  the 
press  derives  its  moral  influence  from  the  pulpit.  At  first  sight 
it  may  appear  so. 

But,  in  passing,  we  may  say  that  it  is  not  wholly  improbable 
that,  as  reugion  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  our  reasoning 
faculties,  we  should  have  acquired  much  of  the  reverential  tone  from 
the  cultivation  of  our  intellect.  It  is  orthodox  to  say  that  Chris- 
tianity has  tau^t  us  "  to  crush  our  passions  and  ameliorate  our 
resentments."  Is  it  not  as  much  the  Knowledge  that  it  is  better, 
even  in  a  worldly  sense,  ^as  Christianity  P  But  leaving  this  alone, 
it  is  sufficient  for  this  debate  to  know  that  the  press  has  the  power. 
It  matters  not  whence  or  how  acauired.  If  we  wished  to  prove 
that  the  water  of  the  Severn  was  clearer  than  that  of  the  Thames, 
we  should  not  travel  along  their  banks  to  find  their  sources,  but 
should  take  the  water  we  nnd  in  the  respective  rivers.  We  must 
beg  to  differ  again  from  E.  S.  He  affirms  that,  "  in  forming  our 
opinions  and  regulating  our  political  conduct,  we  look  somewhat 
deeper  than  the  teaching  of  the  press."  To  this  we  cannot  possibly 
give  our  assent.  How  few  owe  their  opinions  solely  to  their  own 
thoughts !  It  is  chiefly  from  books  that  material  and  reasons  are 
procured  for  thought  and  opinion.  For  what  are  the  more  thought- 
fully written  books  studied,  unless  for  the  opinions  they  contain  ? 
We  may  not,  it  is  true,  agree  altogether  with  an  author,  but  in 
every  work  there  is  something  new.  Books  contribute  more  than 
anything  else  in  supplying  us  with  opinions,  and  with  reasons  for 
entertaining  such  opimons.  Besides,  from  books  we  learn  facts, 
and  on  ana  in  facts  many  opinions  are  founded  and  substantiated. 
Correct  opinions  are  formed  by  balancing  the  pros  and  cons.,  and 
agreeing  with  that  side  which  possesses  the  greater  proof.  Now  as 
books  are  the  chief  means  of  education,  it  follows  tnat  he  who  has 
the  benefit  of  these  will  more  likely  arrive  at  a  truer  conclusion 
than  the  less  informed.  We  cannot  attach  much  weight,  as  B.  S. 
does,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  representatives  of  the  pulpit  are 
'  known,  while  those  of  the  press  are  comparatively  unknown.  The 
fact  of  being  known  does  not  necessarily  add  influence  to  a  man's 
opinions ;  often  it  has  quite  a  contrary  enect.  But  in  these  days  of 
enlightenment  we  judge  much  for  ourselves ;  and,  though  occa- 
sionally we  seek  the  advice  of  others,  act  pretty  much  on  our  own 
judgment.  And  besides,  a  pastor  does  not  hold  that  office  over  his 
flock  that  the  name  implies.  Few  are  so  efieminate  as  to  rush  to 
their  minister,  as  B.  S.  thinks  peoj>le  do,  in  all  the  petty  troubled 
and  difficulties  that  may  attend  their  position ;  and  few  repose  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  advice  and  judgment  of  a  fellow-creature,. 
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and  one,  too,  whose  more  prirate  life  is  generallj  unknown.  !R.  S. 
exalts  the  ministerial  office  beyond  its  due.  It  is  not  that  high,  in- 
fluential office  which  some  imagine  it  to  be.  Education  now  is  more 
diffused,  so  that  the  church  does  not  mono^lise  the  character,  and 
the  immense  influence  such  a  character  gives,  of  being  the  odIj 
learned  body ;  consequently  it  does  not  possess  that  power  over  tbie 
minds  of  its  members  which  it  formerly  did,  when  eduostion  was  a 
privilege  peculiar  to  the  clergy. 

B.  8.  proceeds  now  to  refute  the  notion  that  the  press  assisted 
in  any  material  way  towards  bringing  about  that  great  boon  to  man- 
kind, the  Beformation ;  and  he  does  so  by  assuring  us  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  had  been  prepared  n>r  the  cnange  by  iJie 
preaching  of  Wydifle  in  England,  and  that  of  John  Inias  on  tilie 
Continent. 

Can  our  opponent's  imsgination  be  so  active  as  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  the  preaching  of  one  man,  or  of  several  men,  in  those 
benighted  ages,  could  prepare  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  even  of 
a  comparatively  small  place  like  England,  much  less  of  tiiat  exten- 
sive tract,  the  Continent?    In  those  days  of  no  roads,  or  impaaaable 
roads,  people  seldom  travelled  to  any  d^tance.    It  was  impoasible, 
then,  for  the  opinions  of  a  reformer  to  reach  much  farther  than  his 
voice  could  be  heard.    The  silly  prints  we  see  of  Wyclifle  and  others 
declaiming  to  crowds  of  hearers,  burning  to  destroy  the  doctrine  in 
the  belief  of  which  their  forefathers  had  lived  and  died,  must  be  taken 
only  as  a  wild  representation  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  few.     People 
are  loth,  even  now,  to  forsake  old  doctrine ;  and  in  those  supers^tious 
ages,  when  the  Bible  was  looked  upon  as  a  sealed  book,  as  far  u 
the  laity  were  concerned,  whatever  was  taught  by  the  monks  and 
other  authorized  persons  was  stored  up  with  implicit  belief.  Besides, 
people  were  scattered  more  then ;  and  from  the  lack  of  means  of 
communication,  it  is  probable  that  but  few  of  the  few  that  would 
have  any  desire  of  listening  to  what  those  in  authority  absolute^ 
denounced,  could  possibly  get  to  the  place  of  meeting.    We  admit 
that  B.  8.  is  right  when  he  says  that  few  could  read  at  tiiat  time; 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  these  were  supplied  with  matter  for  read- 
mg,  and  tnat,  too,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  raise  their  doobts,  and  to 
induce  them  to  investigate  what  they  had  formerly  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  accepting.    There  were  far  more  readers  than  reformers 
at  flrst ;  yet,  by  readmg,  many  others  were  added  to  the  list.    The 
reasons  of  the  reformers  were  communicated  by  means  of  tlie  piess 
to  the  literate,  and  these  promulgated  the  contents  of  the  books  to 
the  illiterate ;  and  hence  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  press,  and  so  prepared  for  a  change.    Hence  we 
conclude  that  to  the  press  we  owe  nearly  all  the  advantages  which 
are  generally  assigned  to  this  important  revolution  in  the  religions 
world. 

'  B.  8.  is  guilty  of  an  amusing  incongruity  in  his  arguments.  He 
starts  by  distinctly  telling  us— and  this,  too,  is  one  of  his  reasona 
for  holding  a  contrary  opinion  to  ourselves — ^that  the  press  is  the 
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exponent  of  public  opinion.  At  the  end  of  his  article  he  forgets  his 
former  assertion,  ana  maintains  "  that  the  press  has  frequently  and 
determinedly  set  itself  against  freedom,  tuL  it  has  found  that  the 
determination  of  the  people  was  expressed  in  tones  so  loud  and 
deep  as  not  to  be  safely  trifled  with  any  longer,  when  it  has 
gradually  yeered  round  to  public  opinion."  These  are  actually  hia 
words.  How  can  he  make  his  arguments  agree  P  Can  an  afiirmatiye 
be  a  negative  P  *'  If  Satan  rises  up  against  Satan,  he  shall  not 
stand."  What  can  be  the  force  of  a  man's  reasons  when  thev  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  P  In  the  summary  of  his- 
arguments  he  runs  back,  and  takes  up  again  the  weapon  which  he 
a  short  time  ago  tossed  aside.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  article  he 
grows  more  bold,  and  asserts  openly  what  he  but  partly  did  in  the 
body  of  his  paper,  namely,  that  the  press  derives  its  influence  from 
the  pulpit,  it  follows,  tnen,  that  the  press  has  no  power  of  itself ; 
in  fact,  that  it  is  a  nonentity  as  far  as  its  effect  in  educating  and 
influencing  men  is  concerned.  Our  readers,  we  imagine,  will  accept 
as  true  the  inference  we  have  drawn  from  E.  S.'s  reasoning. 

"Delta's"  article  is  as  unimportant  as  it  is  brief.  He  gives  VA 
an  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  press, — the  fact  that  great 
numbers  flock  to  hear  the  popidar  dissenting  preachers.  This  does- 
not  prove  that  the  pulpit  possesses  great  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
men ;  it  onl^  shows  that  it  has  power  in  attracting  men.  The  will 
of  the  multitude  is  like  a  stream,  which  runs  along  any  channel 
through  which  it  happens  to  turn.  The  majority  are  ever  ready  to- 
listen  to  one  whom  a  clear  voice  and  a  coarse,  out-of-place  boldness* 
render  the  common  topic  of  conversation.  Novelty  possesses  the 
force  of  a  magnet  in  drawing  people  together.  To  tnis  the  greater 
part  of  the  power  these  ^ireacners  have  in  attracting  people  is  to  be 
ascribed,  and  not  to  the  pulpit,  of  which  they  are  but  representatives 
of  the  inferior  part. 

We  agree  with  "  Delta" — as  we  have  with  the  arguments  of  many 
of  our  opponents,  for  they  often  assist  towards  our  own  proof — when 
he  says  that  "  the  press  is  the  mere  dead  letter,"  &c. ;  and  in  this, 
we  think,  lies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  power  of  the  press.. 
The  page  lies  before  us  with  its  plain  message,  with  few  or  no 
oratorical  graces  to  set  ofl*  its  statement,  and  to  carry  us  away  by 
its  attractions  in  the  clutches  of  error.  Disguise  the  fact  however 
we  may,  oratory,  though  it  has  some  few  advantages  over  what  is- 
written,  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  draw  ofl*  our  attention  from 
the  matter,  and  persuade  us  that,  because  our  senses  are  pleased,  the 
arguments  we  hear  must  necessarily  be  infallible.  Who  is  there 
that,  having  been  highly  pleased  and  apparently  instructed  by  a 
lecture  or  speech,  has  not,  on  reading  the  same  the  next  day,  been 
astonished  to  find  that  the  arguments  are  often  fallacious,  and  con- 
clusions altogether  false  P  Let  *'  Delta"  read  Macaulay  for  a  better 
exposition  of  the  disadvantages  of  oratory. 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  "Delta's"  article  we  find  a  similar 
digression   to  the  one   we  have  pointed  out  in  Marwood  H.'s 
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paper.  The  question  under  debate  is  not,  Which  teaches  the  most 
important  truths  P  but,  Which  is  the  more  potent  P  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  contend  that  the  truths  inculcated  by  the  press  are  greater 
than  those  taught  by  the  pulpit.  Again  he  strays  from  the  question 
in  saying  that  whatever  tne  press  teaches  of  a  moral  nature  ought 
not  to  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  press.  We  hare  shown  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning  in  a  simile  above.  Were  this  true,  in 
every  comparison  we  should  have  to  go  to  the  origin.  Are  we  to 
say  that  the  strength  of  a  gladiator  is  not  his  own,  but  that  of  the 
means  he  has  used  to  strengthen  his  body  P  This  act  of  the  press  is 
no  usurpation,  it  is  merely  working  with  materials  in  such  a  way  u 
the  pulpit  is  unable  to  do.  Wat^  has  all  the  honour  of  invention; 
the  steam-engine,  yet  surely  he  was  indebted  in  no  small  way  to  the 
discoveries  of  others.     So  it  is  with  the  press. 

We  started  with  the  intention  of  considering  and  refatiug  the 
arguments  of  our  opponents.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  fulfilled 
those  intentions.  But  in  doing  this  we  have  wandered  on  thus  far 
without  considering  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  room  this  excellent 
Magazine  can*  allow  us.  We  must,  therefore,  stop  here.  This 
obliges  us  to  omit  a  little,  and  to  exclude  from  notice  the  article 
si^ed  J.  J.  For  this  we  are  somewhat  sorry,  for  we  think  that 
this  paper  is  written  more  temperately ;  and,  moreover,  he  has  had 
others'  reason  on  which  to  secure  a  solid  foundation  for  his  oirn. 
[Nevertheless,  we  do  not  think  he  has  proved  his  end,  or  will  induce 
his  readers  to  form  the  same  opinion  as  he  himself  holds.  At  the 
conclusion  we  meant,  also,  to  give  the  result  of  our  own  further  re- 
flection on  the  advantages  of  the  press,  but  for  a  similar  reason  are 
obliged  to  forego  this  purpose.  We  trust,  however,  that  these  loofe 
arguments  will  suppler  the  raw  material  for  those  who  hold,  and  are 
about  to  form,  the  opinion  that  the  press  is  the  more  potent  in  the 
present  day.  Elpisticos. 


IS  A  DEMOCEATIC  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  BETTEB 
THAN  A  LIMITED  MONARCHY? 

AFFIBMATIVE   B£FLT. 

Fault-findino  is  an  easy  business.  Rash  assertions  are  more 
readily  made  than  substantiated.  To  prove  a  negative  is  veiy 
different  from  asaerting  one.  No  one,  we  think,  will  accept  the 
indefinite,  hearsay-looking,  unauthenticated  examples  of  the  opera- 
tion of  democracy,  as  he  calls  it,  which  S.  F.  T.  brings  forward,  as 
decisive  of  this  important  question.  But  even  were  we  to  grant 
the  unexceptionable  nature  of  the  evidence  he  lays  before  us,  we 
should  deny  it  relevancy  to  his  arguments.    We  speak  of  democracy 
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as  &Jbrm  of  govenxment,  as  something  fixed  and  permanent ;  and  he 
argues  bv  examples  culled  from  the  transition  hours  and  the  mighty 
throes  of  the  period  of  the  French  EerolutioD.  Moreoyer,  we  are 
not  contesting  the  point  of  whether  the  one  form  or  the  other  sup- 
plies licence  for  the  grossest  enormities.  If  we  were,  we  could 
easily  open  a  whole  satchelful  of  data  regarding  the  woes  which 
tyrannous  kings  haye  wrought — woes  which  would  outnumber, 
outmeasure,  and  outweigh  the  excesses  of  democracy.  This  would 
be  to  procure  a  yictory  by  trickery — a  course  which  we  disdain. 
We  shall  not  lead  the  debate  from  the  question  into  a  narrow 
siding,  but  keep  it  on  the  broad  line.  If  our  opponents  can  catch 
us  in  our  course,  and  show  due  cause  for  arresting  us  in  our 
progress,  let  them  do  so,  and  welcome ;  but  do  not  let  them  seek 
to  decoy  us  away  from  the  straight  way  to  the  deyious  paths  in 
which  conquest  may  be  made  easy  for  them. 

Democracy  is  the  better  form  of  goyernment,— 

1.  In  itsey^-— It  is  more  just.  We  haye  no  heayenly  sign-manual 
to  mark  off  one  family  as  created  for  dominion.  Groa  made  of  out 
blood  all  nations  of  men. 

**  The  rank  is  bnt  the  guinea  etamp^ 
The  man*t  the  man  for  a*  that." 

If  none  were  formed  expressly  for  rule,  haye  not  all  a  claim  to  be 
recognized  as  potential  rulers,  as  haying  the  capacity  to  rule  existing 
in  them  P  Monarchy  replies,  No ;  we  shall  select  a  race  or  family 
whom  we  shall  factitiously  (facetiously  P)  endow  with  the  right  to 
rule,  and  all  thereafter  must  be  subject  to  it.  All  must  henceforth 
abrogate  their  priyilege  of  eauality,  and  bend  in  serfdom  before  it. 
We  snail  create  a  conyontional  policy,  which  shall  oyerride  and  excel 
that  of  Deity,  who  made  all  equal ;  and  we  shall  denude  all  men  of 
their  natural  rights,  that  we  may  promote  justice,  truth,  and  order ! 

ii.  It  is  more  civilizing;  for  if  men  have  no  aim  before  them  .to 
lead  them  to  effort  and  upward  endeavour,  they  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  striye  after  advancement  and  progress.  But  monarchy 
objects  to  all  aims  by  which  power  may  pass  to  other  men,  and  with- 
stands every  claim  for  a  fair  field  and-  no  favour  to  the  talents  and 
powersof  governing  possessed  by  all  men  as  possibilities.  It  arrogates 
to  itself  the  prescriptiye  right  of  a  race  or  family  to  reign,  and  so  cuts 
off  from  all  others  tne  stimulus  which  free  competition  always  exerts 
upon  the  development  of  human  faculties.  So  much  it  necessarily 
effects  even  when  least  oppressive ;  but  how  seldom  does  it  halt  in 
its  career  of  tyranny  until  it  has  limited  the  field  and  opportunity 
for  personal  eleyation  by  the  forms  and  jealousies  of  a  Court  of  an 
oligarchy,  and  of  laws  protective  of  the  throne,  t.  e.,  penal  to 
aspirants !  Democracy  opens  the  very  highest  seat  in  a  nation  to 
the  humblest  of  its  citizens,  if  he  show  the  intelligent  power  of 
wielding  the  destinies  of  the  people  over  whom  he  seeks  to  exert 
fatherly  power. 

Democracy  is  the  better  form  of  government, — 
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2.  In  iU  effects. — It  is  sidxiuilant,  and  so  causes  ibe  citizenfl  to 
press  forward  in  ciTilization.  It  ej^citea  the  thougbts  of  all  re- 
garding the  problems  on  the  solution  of  which  baman  happiness 
depends.  It  therefore  multiplies  the  chanoes  of  acquiring  the  true 
solution.  It  proves  the  fatihtv  of  mere  theory  ix)  benefit  man,  and 
produces  a  greater  amount  of  endeavoar  to  secure  tba  aoeceas  of 
political  experiments.  In  monarchies  the  people  are  mostly  re- 
sistiTe,  in  democracies  assistive,  in  the  working  out  of  schemes 
for  popular  amelioration.  The  multitude  of  points  of  initiation  is 
increased,  and  it  is  not  left  to  the  decision  of  a  single  will  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  done  or  attempted.  Greater  activity  of  thought 
impulse,  action,  and  endeavour  is  elicited ;  a  nobler  public  spirit » 
evoked ;  the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  the  people  is  more  <£stiiiec 
and  better  marked ;  the  general  ability  of  men — imuroved  by  op- 
portunity and  excitement — is  more  developed;  ana  a  far  more 
extensive  stir  of  mind  and  energy  of  character  is  brougLt  about. 

Monarchy  is  selfish,  restrictive,  unprogressive.  It  repels  self- 
effort  in  the  people;  it  looks  with  jealousy  on  the  progress  of 
individuals  or  classes.  It  grudgingly  opens  up  liie  path  of  honour 
to  men  of  independent  spirit.  It  surrounds  with  an  atmosphere  of 
depression  all  ranks  of  society,  and  substitutes  a  love  of  patronage 
for  a  yearning  for  freedom. 

J.  K,  C.  aitserts  that  a  pure  democracy  is  not  a  thing  in  anj  war 
Csasible  (p.  181) ;  will  he  venture  to  point  out  a  pure  bmited 
monarchy  F  If  we  are  only  to  ar^e  upon  pure  forms  ofgOTemmeBt, 
we  must  postpone  this  debate  till  a  oit  on  in  the  millennium.  In 
this  he  "skilfully  juggles,"  and  presents  "a  suppositional  case, 
supported  by  suppositional  arguments." 

If  J.  B.  C.  considers  **  government  by  representation  "  (p.  131) 
undfoir  and  unjust,  what  must  he  think,  to  be  connstent,  of  govern- 
ment by  misrepresentation  or  non*representation,  either,  and  <^len 
hoik,  of  which  monarchy  is  P  Surely  "  a  mingled  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment and  amusement "  is  justified  by  a  paper  m  which  monarchy  is 
lield  to  be  just  because  it  is  unjust! 

On  page  135  J.  R.  C.  says,  "  We  are  folly  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  democratic  influence  prevails  in  the  government  of  oar 
nation,  and  would  not  have  it  curtailed ;  but  the  monarehy  is, 
nevertheless,  not  destro^^ed.  .  .  .  And  we  believe  that  it  is  to 
this  that  we  owe  in  a  high  degree  our  inresent  happy  and  enviable 
position."  Now  throw  the  meanhig  of  this  narM;raph  into  a  foon  of 
reasoning,  it  cannot  be  put  into  a  reasonafaie  lorm,  and  what  does 
it  come  to  ?  Democratic  influence  has  preserved  the  monarchy  ot 
Britain  in  its  enviously  happy  position ;  therefore  democracy  is  to 
be  defffecated  I  Monarchy  has  not  been  able  to -preserve  itself,  but 
has  required  the  aid  of  democracy  to  uphold  and  improve  it ;  ti^a^e- 
fore  democracy  is  worse  than  monarchy,  •'.  e.,  the  latter  is  a  better 
form  of  government  than  the  former !  Is  this  not  logic  run  mad, 
and  goring  common  sense  P  Again,  on  page  136  £9  represents 
monarchy  as  the  "ballaat"  of  our  Government,  and  aigoes  that 
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hence  it  is  the  best  part  of  the  car^o  of  the  State.  Of  course,  we 
ballast  ships  most  nsually  with  gold,  silks,  spices,  wines,  com,  &c., 
and  carry  carsoes  of  sana  and  freights  of  stones— for  the  "  ballast " 
IB  the  most  viuaable  article  in  our  ships. 

No  more  "  domsv  mistake  "  (p.  209)  could  be  made  by  any  one 
than  that  made  by  Marwood  H.  when  he  asserts  that  the  advocates 
of  democnunr  think  *'  that  the  people  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
liying  in  a  lawless,  godless  state."  Democracy  is  not  lawlessness. 
It  is  a  state  of  law  adopted  by  mutual  consent — not  a  state  of  law 
enforced  on  men  against  their  will  by  a  monarch,  a  single  mind. 
S<Mne  of  the  discoveries  in  political  economy  made  by  Marwood  H. 
are  excessively  amusing  in  their  originality ;  e.  ff.,  "  the  poor  are 
the  wealth  of  a  country"!  (p.  207) ;  *'  the  complaints  of  the  working 
<slasse8  reach  the  Sovereign's  ear  the  quickest  of  any" !  (p.  206);  "  a 
politician  must  throw  dust  in  people  s  eyes."  His  reading  of  the 
Aisteiy  of  England  has  taught  him  that  under  the  Commonwealth 
*'  hypocrisy  everywhere  had  its  value ;  lies,  covetousness,  murdering, 
ana  perjury  were  then  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  country.  * 
Ought  we  to  be  called  on  to  confute  a  reasoner — if  so  he  may  be 
oalled — who  puts  sudb.  sentiments  as  these  on  paper,  and  calls  them 
arguments? 

We  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  readers  will  ask  us  to  criticize 
the  see-saw  paper  of  F.  G.  It  tekes  no  definite  position.  It  is 
neither  for  nor  against,  but  cibout  and  often  beside  the  question. 

It  will  be  obsOTved  that  our  opponents  hold  to  their  argumente 
less  tenaciously  than  they  did  at  first,  and  introduce  a  greater 
number  of  modifying  particles  as  the  discussion  has  gone  on.  This 
clearly  indicates  that  our  arguments  have  had  some  force.  For 
this  we  honour  the  honesty  of  our  aggressors. 

The  debate  is  not  without  its  uses,  though  we  cannot  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  topic  with  which  it  is  concerned.  We  have  learned 
on  our  side  what  arguments  may  be  employed  in  favour  of  monarchic 
rule,  and  our  opponente  have  doubtlessly  read  the  matters  for  thought 
which  we  have  laid  before  them  in  regard  to  democracy.  These 
must  have  somewhat  modified,  at  least,  the  inveteracy  of  our  opinions ; 
and  shown  us  that,  with  all  our  differences  on  this  point,  we  can  be 
good,  dutiful  British  sulnects ;— we,  because  we  appreciate  the 
oemocratical  tendencies  ana  provisions  in  the  constitution ;  and  they, 
beoanse  they  love  the  monarchical  form  by  which  these  democratic 
poiflibilities  are  overruled;  while  we  both  unite  in  expressing 
reverence  for  the  gracious  Lady  who  holds  the  sceptre  of  these 
realms.  May  Britun,  durins  her  reign,  be  able  always  to  inscribe 
on  her  banners,  in  every  gooa  effort  and  cause,  that  name  of  magic 
to  British  hearts,  "  Victoeia  " — ^victory !  Csfhas. 
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Wb  resume  onr  pen  to  reply  to  the  affirmatiTe  writers  on  tkoB 
BTibject.  In  so  doing  we  shall  examine  the  validity  and  force  of 
their  arguments,  and  observe  how  far  they  have  damaged,  or  axe 
calculated  to  damage,  our  own  position.  *'  Cephas  "  informa  u*  a 
democracy,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  pure,  that  is,  '*  the 
pure  idea  of  democracy,  according  to  its  definition,  is  the  goreni- 
ment  of  the  whole  people  by  the  whole  people,  equally  represented." 
With  this  statement,  as  will  be  seen  (p.  48),  we  entirely  concur ; 
but  "  Cephas  "  informs  us  that  there  never  has  been  a  pore  demo- 
cracy. We  agree  with  him,  and  add  that  there  never  can  be  a  pure 
democracy  except  in  very  small  communities,  and  very  amail  com- 
munities  are  not  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.  80 
far  we  are  agreed.  We,  however,  would  ask«  If,  as  you  say,  the 
democracy  must  be  pure,  and  on  your  own  showing  there  never  ha« 
been  such  a  thing,  nor  is  ever  likeljr  to  be,  how  are  you  going  to 
compare  a  pure  democracy  with  a  limited  monarchy,  a  thing  that  is  P 
We  can  only  argue  by  taking  democracies  and  monarchies  as  they 
are  and  have  been,  obtaining  the  sum  total  of  the  defects,  and 
giving  the  verdict  in  favour  of  that  in  which  the  evils  seem  to  be 
the  least.  "Cephas,"  however,  will  not  allow  us  to  do  so.  We 
must  not  deal  in  actualities,  but  in  idealities.  By  such  a  mode  of 
procedure  no  definite  result  can  be  arrived  at.  If  each  writer  for  a 
limited  monarchy  forms  his  own  ideal  of  one,  to  which  everything 
must  conform  or  be  counted  worthless,  and  the  same  is  done  by  the 
writers  for  a  democracy,  it  is  plain  there  would  be  very  wide  discre- 
pancies between  the  partisans  of  either  side.  We  live  under  actaal, 
not  ideal  government.  The  Bepublic  of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  or  the  communism  of  the  Chartist  or  Mormon,  may 
look  very  well  on  paper,  but  the  Question  is,  How  will  they  answer 
in  practice  P  and  by  the  reply  to  tnis  they  must  stand  or  fall.  The 
question  at  the  head  of  the  debate  is,  "  Is  a  demooratie  form  of 
government  better  than  a  limited  monarohy  9  *'  not.  Would  it  be  if 
certain  evils  inherent  in  it  could  be  eliminated?  but  is  it  so  now? 
and  to  this  we  must  keep  if  we  wish  for  a  practical  result. 

Treated  in  this  manner,  John  Stuart  MiU,  "Cephas,"  and  all 
other  upholders  of  a  pure  democracy  will  be  found  to  come  shcni; 
for  it  is  not  logical  to  define  what  your  idea  of  a  perfect  demoezBcy 
is,  and  then  to  deny  that  all  democratic  forms  of  government  which 
have  evils  in  them,  and  so  do  not  reach  your  standard,  are  not 
democracies  at  all,  but  oligarchies,  jpUis  a  little  "  more  or  less  *'  of 
democratic  form,  custom,  and  name. 

"Cephas"  is  very  careful  to  warn  us  against  running  into  a 
fallacy ;  but  we  think  he  has  unmistakably  £>ne  so  himself,  in  first 
declaring  that  democracies  can  never  be,  as  they  ought  to  be,  pure; 
and  then,  after  setting  forth  in  the  brightest  colours  the  peculiar 
virtues  of  this  ideal  government,  proceeding  to  argue  for  its  sape- 
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rioritj  over  aetoal  Hmited  monarohiei.    The  ideal  deinopEMj  lias 
no  blemishes,  but  what  of  the  actual  P 

Another  fallacy  has  crept  into  the  concluding  portion  of  "Ce- 
phas's "  article.  **  We  give/*  says  "  Cephas/' '' as  our  first  argument 
m  favour  of  democracy,  the  following,— It  is  in  accordance  with  all 
history  to  proclaim  that  its^  tendencies  are  towards  placing  man  in 
the  most  adrantageous  position  he  can  occupy.  All  history  shows 
an  unloosing  of  the  bands  of  sovereignty,  and  the  promss  of  man 
towards  democra<nr/'  First,  what  does  the  word  iU^  wnioh  we  have 
italicized,  stand  wr,  democracy  or  history?  It  cannot,  wiUi  any 
sense,  stand  for  history,  for  though  time  and  knowledge  may  tend 
to  place  men  in  more  advantageous  positions,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
history,  which  is  but  a  record,  has  any  such  tendencies.  Nor  do  we 
understand  how  history  proclaims  iUi  own  tendencies,  though  it  may 
do  those  of  the  human  race.  Its,  then,  must  stand  for  democracy, 
and  this,  we  think,  is  confirmed  by  the  serond  sentence.  If  so, 
where  is  the  argument  P  We  can  make  nothing  but  this  circular 
one,— Democracy  tends  to  place  man  in  the  moSt  advantageous  post- 
tion;  the  most  advantageous  is  the  best:  therefore  democracy  is 
better  than  any  other  form  of  government.  We  demur  to  the 
major  premiss,  which  is,  in  fact,  begging  the  question  at  issue.  It 
can  only  be  made  an  argument  thus  :*- 

The  tendency  of  the  human  race  is  to  better  its  position  ; 

But  the  tenaency  of  the  human  race  is  towards  democracy : 

Therefore  democracy  will  better  their  position. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  "  Cephas  "  means,  but  it  is  not  at  all  what 
he  writes.  And  even  then  the  word  democracy,  as  standing  for  an 
abstract  and  progressional  condition  of  the  human  race,  is  very 
different  from  a  democracv  as  an  actual  state  of  government.  The 
most  yon  can  prove  is  that  man  is  on  his  wav  to  a  democracy, 
which,  when  attained,  will  find  him  considerably  altered  from  lus 
present  condition.  For  a  further  elucidation  and  confirmation  of 
this  point  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  negative  article  by  J.  B.  C, 
where  the  subject  is  most  skilfully  and  exhaustively  handled.  We 
deny  in  ioto  that  democracies,  past,  present,  or  future — unless  some 
idesl  one— give  greater  security  for  obedience  to  law,  or  that  sach 
governments  possess  increased  power,  through  the  unanimity  and 
oneness  of  the  people,  or  have  greater  freedom  from  internal  discord, 
than  a  limited  monarchy.  ^  The  facts,  as  has  been  siready  indicated 
by  the  writers  on  the  negative  of  this  question,  are  directly  reversed ; 
there  is  not  a  unanimity  or  oneness  of  the  people,  but  numerous 
and  strong  parties,  and  the  government,  so  far  from  possessing 
increased  power,  finds  itself  at  the  mercy  of  the  predominant  faction. 
Democracies  always  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  scenes  of  internal 
discord,  each  man  believing  his  own  opinion  correct,  and  determining 
to  uphold  it.  They  may  possiess  "  a  capacity  for  leading  the  world," 
but  it  is  a  leading  which  would  soOn  bring  those  who  followed  it 
into  a  condition  little  better  than  slavery.  America  boasts  that  elie 
can  "lick .creation,"  and  is  ordained  to  be  the  regenei-ator  of  the 
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uiiiTene»  fit  ia  so  oaontty  it  freedom  of  ppblio  ofmiioii  nm  •u* 
pressed.  1  on  are  free  to  expren  your  opinion  prorided  it  eraieide 
with  that  of  yovr  audienee,  or  of  the  time ;  but  attempt  to  diaaent 
ftom  it»  and  you  wiU  hardly  escape  tar  and  feathers.  Ba])ponn^, 
then,  Amertea  or  any  other  demooraoy  to  lead  the  world,  it  is  plus 
that  freedom  of  speech  would  be  emshed,  which  makes  as  dineiit 
from  the  statement  that  man^  by  beooming  xnore  demooratLe»  would 
better  his  condition. 

"Bratus,"  like  "Oephas,"  has  a  visionary  demooraoy  before  bii 
e^es,  which  so  dazzles  him,  that  he  is  nnable  to  oomprehend  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case.  He  acooses  ns  of  taking  America  si  is 
example  of  democracy ;  and  beoaase  America  has  come  short  of  hii 
ideal,  we  are  not  to  attribute  her  failini^s  to  demooraoy,  but  to  srii- 
tooratic  and  oligarchical  elements.  We  do  not  take  Amerioa  si  the 
sole  exponent  of  the  working  of  a  democracy,  bat  we  do  conteDd 
that  it  and  all  other  democracies  most  be  taken  into  aeeoont 
Doing  this,  we  find  that  in  all  certain  evils  do  eriit ;  our  oppoimti 
must  either  prove  that  such  evils  have  no  exiitence,  or  thit  (hef 
are  leis  than  those  resulting  from  a  limited  monarehy.  Bui  to  ex- 
pect us  to  leave  the  stronghold  of  historical  fact  is  asking  too  mneh; 
so  much  indeed,  that,  if  granted,  it  would  change  the  whole  natoR 
of  the  questioQ  under  consideration.  Neither  do  we,  as  *'  Bmtiu  ** 
asserts,  take  Ghreat  Britain  as  our  sample  of  a  limited  moairehy; 
we  take  good  and  bad  together ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  inert 
that  limited  monarchies  have  many  evils,  are  makeshifts,  and  euilf 
deranged.  We  do  not  set  up  an  ideal  limited  monarchy;  b^t 
judging  reslities,  we  think  the  balance  of  evil  preponderates  oo  the 
side  of  democracy,  and  therefore  have  no  intention  of  arrayiog 
ourselves  on  its  side,  notwithstandmg  the  courteous  invitatioa  i 
••  Brutus  "  so  to  do. 

"  Brutus  *'  urgel  that  democratic  forms  of  government  ean  sa^plt 
better  than  kings  the  wants  of  the  people.  Now,  in  a  limitM 
monarchy  thore  are  representatives  of  the  people  who  sze  lo- 

attainted  with  their  wants,  and  accordingly  originate  laws  to  meet 
tie  requirements  of  the  cases ;  to  these  the  king  gives  hii  sueni 
All  democracies,  except  ideal  ones,  are  representotive,  and  we  do 
not  perceive  how  the  member  of  Congress  knows  the  wants  of  his 
constituents  better  than  a  member  of  her  Maiesty's  faithful  Cosh 
mens.  The  government  in  a  democracy  furmer  knows  only  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  which  can  make  itself  heard,  and  this,  indeed 
is  exactly  what "  Brutus"  says,  whether  intentionally  or  not  **  Under 
a  democracy  all  the  interests  of  all  classes,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
maiority^  are  known,  appreciated,  and  attended  to."  But  if  it  be 
only  the  majority  that  is  attended  to,  it  is  plain  that  the  minoritj, 
who  have  equal  ri|;hts,  have  just  ground  of  complunt,  and  that  i 
minority  at  any  time  may  force  mcisures  upon  the  GovenuBent 
detrimental  to  the  true  well-being  of  the  republie. 

The  next  argument  is,  "  That  man  is  essentially  selfidi,  ii»i 
whenerer  he  gets  power,  will  use  it  for  his  own  ends.      So  he  will* 


and  doei;  but  then  tke  eril  ii,  tliat  he,  or  the  paHy  in  power,  doe^ 
flo  without  eonridering  the  intereflts  end  rights  of  otnerfe,  which 
are  often  despined  or  ii(nored.  The  asflertion  that  this  gorernment 
id  a  machine  for  getting  money,  and  distribntiag  it  amongst  thd 
fforeming  class,  is  mere  claptrap,  and  unworthy  a  place  in  such  H 
debate.  All  governments  levy  taxes,  and  nowhere  does  the  party 
in  power  confer  favours  on  their  friends  more  than  itt  a  democracy; 
lioolc  at  the  number  of  vacant  offices '  to  which  the  new  President' 
appoints.  If  we  wished  to  discuss  the  scriptural  grounos  of  the 
argument  with  "Brutus."  we  think  we  could  produce  sufficient 
proof  to  convince  him  that  obedience  io  the  kingly  authority  is  as 
much  insisted  on  as  any  other  precept.  The  monarchies  of  thcf 
ancient  world  wer6  despotic,  and  therefore  do  not  come  within  the 
title  of  the  question.  '*  Brutus  "  thinks  he  has  crushed  the  assertiod!* 
respecting  religious  establishments  by  reference  to  the  New  Eng"* 
land  States,  which  are  the  most  democratic  and  the  most  religious: 
Orant  both  statements,  and  what  does  it  nrove  P  Whence  did  the 
Kew  Bnglanders  derive  their  strong  reliffioua  principles  P  From 
their  ancestors,  the  Puritan  fathers,  who  nrst  settled  on  this  spot; 
and  not  from  any  virtue  in  a  democracy.  Taking  the  democracy 
generally,  we  assert  that  the  statement  is  irrefatable.    On  the  sub*' 

Iect  of  emigration,  nothing  can  be  proved,  either  detrimental  to  a 
imited  monarchy,  or  in  favour  of  a  democracy.  We  might,  if  w(i 
chose,  press  the  case  of  Americans  who  have  emigrated  to  Canada; 
In  the  first  place,  the  States  have  an  extensive  area  of  extremely 
fertile  land,  tne  greater  part  of  which  has  been  a  long  time  under 
cultivation.    The  means  of  transport  and  intercommunication  are  at 

£  resent  better  than  in  our  colomes,  all  of  which  guide  emigrants; 
■respective  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  which  is  not  thought 
of,  beyond  its  giving  security  to  property.  The  sovereign  here  nai 
a  substantive  power,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
ministers  consult  their  sovereign  upon  all  important  measures,  and 
that  these  measures  are  modified  in  accordance  with  the  sovereign's 
wishes.  Ministers  have  yielded  to  sovereigns  quite  as  often  as 
sovereigns  to  them.  Both  parties  may  modify,  to  prevent  a 
collision. 

T.  G.  P.,  in  the  opening  of  his  article,  reminds  us  a  little  of  Pdejr 
and  his  "  Law  of  Nature ;  and  the  "  Social  Compact  of  Government- 
of  Locke.  He  argues  in  favour  of  democracy  as  oeing,  in  his  opinion, 
the  tnost  ancient  form  of  government.  We  beg  leave  to  diifef. 
We  think  monarchy,  and  that  of  the  most  absolute  ty|)e,  was  the 
oldest  form  of  government,  and  opine  that  what  light  history  does 
throw  on  this  subject  will  he  in  our  favour.  The  patriarch  wafe 
absolute  in  his  family,  the  chief  in  his  tribe,  and  "  migiit  was  right :" 
so  that  the  great  hunter  or  mighty  warrior  who  should  found  a  city 
would  make  himself  absolute  over  all  its  inhabitants.  But  if  thib 
is  not  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  democracy,  as  being  the  oldest,  is 
therefore  the  best  form  of  government.  vlTe  have  never  heard  it 
boasted,  a  la  Jonathunr  "  that  God  has  created  our  glorioas  British 
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conititatfon,  with  all  it«  imperfeedonB,  just  as  it  is.'*  A  nAa  m^ 
difcoBS  the  merits  of  the  Tarious  forms  of  goremment^  in  good 
society,  or  even  pubHsh  works  in  which  he  iKnnts  out  the  impcxfee- 
tions  of  that  imaer  tiiat  whic^  he  lires,  without  being  aeoonnted  a 
mionary  or  a  malcontent ;  this  has  been  done,  and  the  parties  hare 
been  rewded  as  the  supporters,  and  not  the  destroyers,  of  goTem- 
ment.  The  next  ol^ection  is  to  the  hereditary  idea  inherent  in  a 
monurchy.  We  thm^  it  far  superior  to  the  elective,  and  would 
refer  to  tine  condition  of  ancient  Poland  ;*  to  the  scenes  of  oontaatioii 
between  the  various  candidates,  and  the  opportonitiee  taken  by 
neighbouring  powers  to  support  certain  candidates,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  country.  The  election  of  a  king  could  never  be  oonducted 
in  an  orderly  manner ;  for  m  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  fMise, 
so  would  men's  passions  rise,  be  excited  and  manifested;  and 
instead  of  the  best  man  beiuf^  chosen,  some  one  faction  would  pre- 
dominate, and  force  its  candidate,  however  unfit,  upon  the  people. 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  agitation  in  which  the  republic  is  thrown 
on  the  election  of  a  president,  or  stay  to  prove  that  even  with  electioB 
ihej  do  not  always,  if  ever,  get  the  best  man ;  indeed,  the  rhancw 
are,  that  the  ton  ^  hisfcUhw'  will  be  qmte  as  ^ood  a  man  as  any 
that  can  be  obtained  by  the  strife  and  confusion  of  an  election. 
We  do  not  know  what  other  systems  could  be  introduced  whieh 
ihould  not  be  hereditary  or  elective  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
monarchy  we  are  diBcussine  is  limited,  and  not,  as  T.  Q.  F.  seems 
to  assume  in  this  part  of  his  article,  absolute ;  so  that,  however 
evil-disposed  the  king  may  be,  he  is  still  bound  by  the  constitufcioii, 
and  any  infraction  Uiereof  will  be  resented  by  the  people,  as  our 
own  history  sufficiently  testifies;  and  hence,  thouieh  the  monareh 
has  supreme  power  over  the  people,  it  is  not  inde&asible,  because 
such  power  must  be  used  ozdy  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
realm. 

That  "  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal  '*  is  a  very  loud-soosding 
assertion,  but  it  has  nev.er  been  put  into  practice  in  any  democracy. 
Money  and  talent  will  have  influence  in  every  society ;  and  even  m 
the  States  we  find  certain  qualifications  attached  to  the  exercise  of 
the  electoral  right.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  low  property 
qualification ;  in  some  States,  all  persons  paying  taxes  vote ;  in 
others,  all  paying  a  certain  fixed  amount,  it  is  not  in  a  linited 
monarchy,  but  in  a  democracy,  that  the  selBsh  purposes  of  a  ^ri* 
vile^ed  body  of  monopolists  have  the  greatest  chance  of  beu^ 
earned  out ;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  a  democracy,  the  opposition  to 
this  body,  which  must  spring  from  the  same  level  as  the  monopc^ists, 
can  be  out  feeble  and  inefiectual,  whereas  when  the  oppositiaD 
proceeds  from  those  who  are  distinct  fr<Nn  the  monopolizmg  body 
and  have  totally  different  interests,  such  opposition  will  be  more 
effectual  in  frustrating  the  schemes  of  monopolists.    We     ^   '^ 
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tbAt  indiTidiud  ohaaraeter  a£feot8  the  State ;  independently  of  any 

S articular  form  of  goyernment,  what  we  contend  it,  that  in  a 
emocracy,  hatred,  selfiihness,  conning  arrogance,  and  other  Tiees, 
find  encouragement:  they  are  in  a  congenial  soil,  and  flourish 
accordingly.  The  grandeur  of  the  ideal  may  be  indeed  magnificent, 
but  what  will  be  the  gloiy,  looking  to  all  known  examples,  of  a  real 
democracy? 

"Cephas*  **  second  article  contains yery little  furdier  argument  upon 
the  subject ;  it  is,  in  great  part,  a  repetition  of  the  former  one,  and 
still  adheres  to  the  fallacy  of  discussing  a  pure  democracy  as  against 
an  actual  limited  monarchy.  There  is  no  greater  chance  of  a  man 
obtaining  place — for  this  is  what  "  serying  the  state  "  really  means 
— in  a  democracy  than  in  a  monarchy.  In  both,  character,  capability, 
Ac.,  will  haye  tneir  weight ;  these,  of  course,  must  form  the  touon- 
stone  in  a  pure  democracy,  while  in  the  real  we  know  well  that 
deseryinff  merit  and  ability  is  rudely  thrust  aside,  and  its  place 
usurped  DY  cunning,  smartness,  force,  and  the  impudence  of  igno- 
rance. Tne  many,  moreoyer,  who  rule  in  a  democracy,  and  "whose 
dreaded  despotism  breaks  down  tbe  indiyiduality  of  a  x>eople  so 
goyemed,"  are  not,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  the  people ;  but 
are  that  number  stK>ken  for,  represented,  and  heedlessly  driyen 
forward,  by  the  selnsh  ambition  of  here  and  there  a  man  who  knows 
bow  to  infuriate  the  unthinking  multitude  by  tbe  lash  of  bis  yigorous 
tongue. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  our  reply  by  quoting  the  author 
of  ''  Ultimate  Ciyilization  "  for  a  contrast  and  comparison  of  ike 
eyils  in  a  despotic  and  tyrannical  monarchy  witn  those  in  a 
democracy,  and  leaye  our  readers  to  jud^  which  of  the  two  is  less, 
and  therefore  preferable : — "  The  yexatious  tyranny  of  the  indi- 
yidual  despot  meets  its  analogue  in  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the 
many — the  '  majoritjr,'  which  bears  sway  in  democratic  commu- 
nities. The  autocratic  crush  from  the  hand  of  the  single  tyrant  is 
felt  here  and  there,  or  now  and  then ;  but  the  mob  cmsn  takes 
place  more  eztensiyely,  and  it  touches  the  oyery-day  existence  of  the 
people  at  many  more  points,  for  your  house  is  next  door  to  the 
*  majority.'  The  autocratic  tyranny  obseryea,  when  it  can  do  so,  a 
rule,  ana  it  apes  a  decorum ;  it  foilows  an  established  usage ;  it  has 
a  style  even  in  its  cruelties.  But  the  mob  tyrannjr  is  in  all  things 
unmannerly ;  it  is  brutiBh ;  it  is  bmtal  often,  and  it  is  gifted  with 
the  scent  of  blood:  it  is  not  appeased  otherwise  than  as  the  car- 
niyora  are  appeased.  In  terror  of  this  tyranny — sudden  and  fierce 
as  it  is — the  udiyidual  man  cowers,  as  by  the  instinct  of  terror,  to 
the  will  of  his  masters  j  he  learns  to  conform  himself,  and  to  hide 
his  mind  under  conyentional  fiklsities  of  speech ;  but  it  will  always, 
be  true  that  mind  habitually  hidden  and  falsified  disappears — it 
perishes."  E.  8. 
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IS  LIMITED  LIABILITY  IN  PUBUO  COMPAKIB8 
PEODUCTIVB  OF  MOBE  HABM  THAN  GOOD? 

Ii  miut  have  been  evident  to  a  careful  reader  of  the  first  article 
qn  this  side  of  the  subject,  pj).  209 — 214,  that  the  ar^umenti 
emi^loyed  were  not  directed  against  'Moint  stock  enterprise,"  but 
against  importing  into  it  the  principle  of  what  is  now  called  lunitod 
liability,  which  provides,  in  the  interest  of  the  shareholder,  a  gua- 
rantee froin  loss  beyond  the  amount  of  his  capital  invested.  This 
distinction  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  writers  on  the 
negative  side  of  this  auestioD,  especially  by  B.  M.  B.,  vho  would 
have  us  believe  that  sll  the  schemes  of  general  utility  enumerated 
by  him,  so  benefioiBl  to  a  community,  could  be  carried  out  only  bj 
limited  liability  companies.  If  he  will  consult  '*  The  Progreis  oi 
t^e  Nation,"  he  will  learn  that  this  be-lauded  principle  was  uoi 
introduced  into  those  combinations  which,  uniting  skill  and  capital 
with  enterprise,  have  contributed  so  many  benefits  to  the  well-beiag 
and  happiness  of  this  oountry.  What  he  hsa  written  is,  therefore, 
wide  or  the  mark,  and  will  not  help  us  to  the  conclusion  that  limited 
liability  hsa  been  productive  of  good. 

.Indeed  his  friend,  E.  B.,  appears  to  regard  the  article  as  a  contri- 
bution in  another  direction.  Observe  what  he  says :  "  The  greai 
utiUty  of  joint  stock  companies,  in  the  promotion  of  desirable  under- 
takings of  all  descriptions,  has  been  toell  pointed  out  by  B.  M.  B^ 
and  we  forbear  to  enlarge  on  that  part  of  the  subject "  (p.  368). 
Against  the  "utility"  of  these  companies  nothing  can  be  said;  it  is 
omy  where  they  are  carried  on  under  the  vicious  principle  reoeotiy 
aanctioned  by  law  that  thejr  are  open  to  condemnation. 

**  Delta,"  on  page  214,  gives  us  ''  the  principle  of  limited  liaBifitf 
in  general  terms,"  stating  "  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  right,  reasons  (uid  justice."  8uah  a  statexseat 
deserves  consideration :  let  us  see  his  bsses  of  proof.  Tiiey  sn 
three,  presented  in  a  somewhat  discursive  but  apparently  syUogistie 
form.    It  shall  appear  in  his  own  words : — 

1.  "  It  is  right  that  a  person  venturing  in  trade  should  himself 
rpn  some  risk  of  loss,  as  he  expects,  or  tries  to  obtain,  some  profit 

2.  ''  It  is  just  he  should  have  the  same  proportion  of  nsk  u  h» 
has  of  capitu,  otherwise  the  certainty  of  loss  would  be  greater  thsn 
the  certainty  of  profit." 

3.  "Hence,  it  is  mo%t  reoionahle  that  limited  liability  should  be 
considered  more  beneficial  than  its  opposite." 

Certainly  these  propositions  are  (xTa  very  abstract  eharaeter,  sad 
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tlioii{[1i  prohMj  ihmi  ooliefioti  was  daerly  in  liig  xnind  at  ik« 
time  he  was  writing,  be  haa  most  emiDently  failed  in  making  eleat 
to  hia  readera  that  hia  third  proposition  follows  legitimately  from 
hm  first  and  seeond.  Betides,  we  question  the  practicability  of 
the  dognm,  tiiat  risk  and  capital  shall  be  oo*exteDsiTe.  Un^ 
donbtedly  it  is  se^e,  as  far  aa  the  public  are  concemed,  that  a  man 
ahould  not  carry  the  risk  of  loss  Deyond  the  extent  of  his  capital  $ 
bat  that  means,  he  shall  not  take  credit,  and  his  transactions 
be  only  for  ready  money.  Pcea  "Delta"  mean  this?  If  bo^ 
the  principle  of  limited  liability  becomes  natural  enough,  and  of 
eourae  would  be  beneficial,  as  we  should  hear  nothing  of  bad  debts, 
snd  the  bankruptcy  list  would  present  a  similar  feature  to  the 
eriminal  list  at  some  Welsh  assises.  We  presume  he  is  a  man  of 
business  with  ample  means,  conducting  his  business  in  accordanoe 
with  this  practice,  and  has,  therefore,  painted  up  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  in  his  warehouse  or  shop,  '*  No  credit  given  or  taken,"  and 
rigidly  adheres  to  it.  Many  of  us  are  erring  mortals,  and  are 
obliged  to  transgress  tJiis  law.  Lord  Overstone  defines  **  credit  to 
be  a  means  of  obtaining  another  man's  capital ;"  and,  in  common 
with  many  others,  we  occasionally  have  to  do  this,  and  find  it  not 
only  nrofitable  but  beneficial.  Our  risk,  however,  according  to  our 
iiiena's  dictum,  would  by  this  means  be  greater  than  our  capital, 
and  therefore  '*the  certainty  of  loss  will  be  greater  than  the 
certainty  of  profit."  In  other  words,  A  has  a  capital  of  £600,  and 
goes  to  market  to  expend  the  amount,  and  obtains  also  credit  for 
£260  more :  now,  because  he  has  £260  of  another  man's  capital  in 
addition  to  hb  own,  the  certainty  of  loss  to  him  will  be  greater 
than  the  certainty  of  profit,  because  he  has  transgressed  the  law  of 
"Delta's"  second  proposition;  and,  putting  it  in  the  conferee, 
limited  liability  would  be  unreasonahte.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of 
our  friend  and  its  results,  admitting  the  correctness  of  his  premises. 
Before  we  do  this,  it  would  be  weU  to  settle  an  important  point, 
suggested  by  a  remark  of  TL  B.  in  page  366,  **  Of  course  the  extent 
of  l£e  liabilities  of  the  company  will  require  to  be  tsken  into  oon< 
sideration,  as  well  as  the  amoimt  of  capital,  before  arriving  at  a 
just  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  to  furthev 
credit." 

The  questions  ariaing  from  this  are — 1,  Is  a  trader  or  a  oamMonr 
entitled  to  credit  beyond  the  amount  of  his  or  their  capital?  2,  If 
so,  to  what  extent  is  it  right  for  them  to  incur  such  responaibilitj  9 
and,  3,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  principles  whish  shaO,  determine 
these  questions  ? 

In  these  lie  the  question  of  Hie  "right,  ju8tice»  and  reasonable- 
nCFs"  of  limited  liability. 

If  it  be  right  for  a  trader  or  company  to  take  credit  beyond  the 
amount  of  thieir  capital,  bv  whom  ahould  the  risk  be  borne  P  The 
maxim  is,  risk  and  profit  ahbuld  go  together.  It  is  eerteialy  unfair 
that  the  profits  should  go  in  one  direction,  and  the  risk  pass  into 
another.    If  t&e  former  pass  psvportionate^  ittto  the  pockets  of  the 
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trader  or  of  the  company,  it  is  jtut  that  die  loseet,  if  any,  alioald  dio 
be  borne  in  the  iame  manner.  If  it  is  wrong  that  oralit  ahooki  \m 
taken  beyond  the  amount  of  capital,  Ihe  Act  of  Parliament  dioold 
■pecialiy  expfMs  it,  and  make  any  infraction  thereof  anbjeet  to 
penal  oontequencet.  Limited  Habiiity  will  then  appear  reaeooaUe, 
B>r  the  buyer  and  aeller  will  stand  in  an  equitable  relatiofi  to  mA 
other. 

'  I  find  nothing  in  the  "  Companiea'  Act/*  00  called,  whieh  deter- 
mineii  the  extent,  or,  rather,  limita  the  amount  for  which  etedit 
•hall  be-  taken ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  anomaly ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  wlulo 
it  has  no  prohibitoiy  clauses  preventing  traders  involvinfif  themselrei 
in  debt  to  their  neighbours,  on  the  other,  it  ffuannteea  that  ihej 
are  not  liable  to  pay  beyond  the  amount  embarxed  in  boainess.  A 
limited  liabilitf  bsuik  may  hare  deposits  and  effects  entrusted  fcD 
them  by  their  customers  to  a  larger  amount  than -their  capital,  sad 
can  trade  with  these  sums,  and  muce  inyestments  wisely  or  foolishlT ; 
but  if,  in  an  unlooked*for  hour,  the  concern  suspends  paymen^  the 
loss  falls  in  a  rery  disproportionate  manner  u^n  the  tuuucky  wighti 
who  placed  confidence  in  it.  In  such  a  case,  it  appears  just  that  the 
ahareholders  should  reliere  the  victims  somewhat  of  their  burdsn; 
and  the  writer  in  the  .^softofaw^,  who  is  stronfflj  in  favour  of  limited 
liability,  must  have  had  a  case  like  that  in  nia  mind  when  he  pro- 
posed an  extension  of  liability  to  twice  the  capital.* 

Considerable  force  is  given  in  the  negative  articles  to  the  puiUdkf 
of  the  transactions  of  limited  liability  comj^anies.  Practically,  tlui 
publicity  is  of  little  value,  and  there  appears  to  be  more  in  it  tbn 
what  there  reall;^  is.  B.  M.  B.  says,  '^No  one  need  be  in  the  dark 
as  to  whom  he  is  trusting  in  a  limited  liability  company."  Of  wbtt 
value  is  the  knowledge  to  him?  it  is  not  the  individuals  he  flpvet 
credit  to.  The  list  of  cdntiibutories  may  contain  the  psjrish  adnt' 
ney  sweep,  tinker,  &c.,  and  also  the  squire ;  the  former  are  as  good 
as  the  latter,  the  latter  no  better  than  the  former,  as  fur  ss  the 
security  of  the  company  is  concerned :  each  has  paid  his  monej, 
and  the  company  is  credited  on  the  faith  of  its  eapital^  which  alone, 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  is  liable  forthis  payment  of  debts,  and  not  trusted 
Ibr  the  names  of  the  persons  appearing  on  the  list,  because  thef 
are  not  liable.  And  so,  also,  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  to^ 
aoeoonts,  even  if  h^-vear^  (which  is  necessary  onlv  in  bankiofl; 
•ompanies),  they  afford  little  practical  guidance  to  the  public;  a 
sum  may  be  lost,  or  stolen,  consideraolv  exceeding  the  floatiog 
capital  of  the  company,  whereas  the  fixea  capital  may  hare  ban 
absorbed  in  paying  for  good  will,  loss  of  machinery,  Ac. 

It  is  complained  of  £.8.,  that  he  has  placed  the  possibilitieB  of 
these  companies  in  an  unfair  manner,  and  that  **his  article  is 
intended  to  show  that  nearly  all  public  companies  are  formed  with 
a  view  to  hazardous  speculation  on  a  large  scale,"  Ac  UnqiMi- 
tionably,  the  writers  on  the  other  side  have  made  their  statesiwts 

^  flee  sitoisl,  mHV  in  P^  Sl^ 
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eouleur  de  rase.    If  the  mean  only  is  taken,  enongH  remainfl  to  show 
tbat  limited  liability'  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Some  points  of  tnis  subject  present  themselves  so  strongly,  that 
yre  eonld  giro  argoments  of  considerable  force,  in  which  we  might 
be  betray^  into  plain  speaking,  but  have  contented  onrselTcs  with 
]a  temi>arate  expression  of  onr  honest  conrictions.  We  beHere  that 
the  principle  of  limited  liability,  without  restrictive  powers  from 
incurring  responsibility,  is  both  Ticions  and  unsound,  and  will  be 
productive  of  more  harm  than  good  to  the  community.  The  prio- 
eiple  has  not  been  yet  tried,  and  the  effects  thereof  will  only  be  felt 
wnen  disasters  occur,  such  as  those  a  few  years-since,  when  a  bank, 
with  its  two  millions  of  capital,  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  which,  had  it  been  formed  on  limited  liabifity  principles, 
must  have  produced  much  more  wide-spread  ruin  than  was  effected 
during  its  suspension.  J. 

NBGATIVB  BBFtT. 

Thb  first  duty  of  a  controversialist  is  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum  in  lus  language,  to  avoid  personalities,  and  to  deal  only 
with  arguments  in  their  lo^cal  value  and  truthfulness.  His  own 
opinions  are  only  valuable  m  proportion  to  their  truthfulness,  and 
tneir  adaptability  to  the  object  his  duty  for  the  time  being  imposes 
upon  him  to  pursue.  It  has  been  our  pleasing  task  on  many  occa- 
sions to  acknowledge  the  true  politeness  ana  gentlemanly  bearing 
of  our  ODponents ;  and  although  we  cannot  daim  for  ourselves  the 
relish  wmch  one  of  our  friendff  on  the  opposite  side  professes  to 
possess  for  acidulated  phraseology  or  fiery  epithets,  we  nave  never- 
theless been  accustomed  to  use  our  mother  tongue  to  Hie  best  of 
our  ability  in  the  denunciation  of  all  error  and  injustice.  In  this 
we  have  been  coascientiously  discharging  a  duty,  and  we  trust  that 
our  friends  are  becoming  more  ;aumerous,  and  our  opponents  less 
so,  day  by  day. 

In  our  former  remarks  we  have  shown  that  limited  liability  is 
not  productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  because  this  principle 
makes  liability  of  loss  to  be  proportionate  to  the  expectation  of 
profit,  and  it  provides  for  the  fullost  publicity,  and  the  surest  safe- 
guards, both  of  means,  mode  of  traaing,  and  consequent  risk  to 
creditors.  Our  opponents  have  advocated  the  affirmative  in  this 
debate  without  assailing  any  position  we  have  tak?r.  confining 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  construction  of  arguments  '..  j^. position  to 
imaginary  positions  altogether  beside  the  questiou  at  issue:  for 
instance,  J.  occupies  full  naif  of  the  space  in  his  paper  by  purely 
hypothetical  observations,  not  one  of  which  is  relevant  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  limited  liability,  but  eventually  he  assumes  somewhat  of  a 
definite  position  by  the  adoption  of  a  firstly,  secondly,  and  so  on; 
these  bemg  of  a  more  tangible,  or  at  least  of  a  less  evanescent  cha- 
racter, we  shall  see  the  amount  of  opposition  they  present  to  ike 
touchstone  of  truth  and  fact,  whether  they 

"  Bf€oni«  bobWes  Irght  a<t  Rir^ 
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or  reixuun  steadfast,  immoyeaUe,  ponderona  faeta  to  guide  na  m  on 
dail^  avooatioji  of  money-niaking.  And,  first,  J.  affizma  that  linitsd 
liability  places  public  companies  in  competition  with  |>riTttte  trading 
intereiUa,  and  mtut  do  harm,  because  the  former,  hayiog  no  pcnon- 
ality  in  its  proprietorahip,  conducts  its  business  with  leas  care,  leu 
watchfulness,  and  less  energy,  giving  greater  chanoea  of  auceesito 
the  private  oompetitiTe  trader,  and  therefore  it  muat  do  harm  to  tbs 

Sineral  community.    This  is  arguing  in  a  circle  with  a  rengeaaee. 
ere   the   prime  cause   of   harm  is  the  public  competition  of 
company  and  private  traders.    But  J.  shows  this  competition  to 

five  advantage  to  the  private  trader  $  hence  that  which  causes  the 
arm  gives  the  advantage,  and  that  which  gives  the  advantage 
causes  the  harm.    This  is  a  logic  that  will  never  stand  mnster 
with  British   Controversialists,   however  favourably  it   may  be 
received  elsewhere,  or  hoWever  highly  it  may  be  esteemed  uj  ill 
author.   Then,  secondly,  limited  liability  encourages  unhealthy  oom- 
j^etition  in  business.  Competition,  whether  in  company  or  privatepro- 
prietary,  can  nerer  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  remuneratioD, 
T>ecause  to  go  farther  is  suicidal.    In  either  kind  of  proprietszy, 
profit  is  the  sole  object  of  business,  and  to  suppose  that  Dusineis 
can  be  eonducted  with  an  utter  disregard  of  tne  sole  object  for 
which  business^  is  undertaken,  is  an  absurdity  bo  glariog,  that  we 
%onder  the  editorial  scissors  were  not  employed  to  prevent  such 
an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  our  readers  which  this  assertion  of 
J.  necessarily  is,  although  we  assume  it  was  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and 
not  intentional  Oil  the  part  of  our  friendly  opponent.    Thirdly, 
J.  asserts  that  limited  liability  protects  debtors  to  the  prejudice  of 
creditors.    J.  really  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  such  an  assertion*  or  he 
must  wonderfully  misunderstand  the  efiects  of  the  word  '*  UmiUi** 
when  attached  to  an  order  for  ^[oods  sent  f^m  a  limited  compsD^ 
to  a  trading  creditor ;  why,  it  carries  on  the  very  face  of  it 
CAUTION  written  large,  and  suggests  to  the  creditor — ^Be  carefnl, 
examine  the  position  of  this  company's  funds,  lean^  the  natore 
of  its  trading  transactions,  look  into  its  last  balance-sheet,  snd 
ascertain  the  character  of  its    directors,  managers,  and  shan- 
holders.    All  we  can  say  is,  if  it  does  not  tea<m  a  creditor  to 
do  this,  he  is  a  duUara,  and  it  serves  him  right  if  he  loses 
all  he  credits  to  any  swindling  "company  UmiUd.**     Fourthly, 
J.  asserts  that  it  sanctions  in  companies  what  public  opinioa 
condemns   in   individuals.     And   we   think  so   too,   and  psdj 
so,  for  it  not  only  sanctions,  but  it "  orders," — ^fbr  thenrotectjoa  of 
creditors,  that  its  accounts  shall  be  all  open  to  the  inspection  of 
creditors  and  shareholders,  which  we  are  Indined  to  think  pohlio 
opinion  would  not  tolerate  if  it  was  **  ordeiVBd  "  respeetane  prirate 
tradera.    Thua  J.'s  firstly  ia  a  sword  with  twa  edges,  andcati  the 
hand  which  has  wielded  it  so  dexterously;  his  secondly  is  a  fidlacy; 
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hu  thirdly  it,  in  fact,  rerened;  and  hia  fourthly  ia  ft  tvuam  of 
ppposite  and  more  forcible  application  to  the  nae  for  which  ha  has 
applied  it.  We  can  only  account  for  these  incongmitiea  in  the 
reasoning  of  onr  dear  friend  J.  by  anppoaiog  that  hia  knowledge  of 
trade  and  commerce  is  of  a  very  verdant  character. 

!B.  8.  apeaka  of  limited  liability  benefitiog  one  claaa  at  the  exp&aae 
of  another ;  but  he  haa  failed  to  show  na  the  truth  of  thia  aa8ertion« 
because  he  has  fled  away  hrom  the  domain  of  fact  in  his  endeayonr 
to  illoatrate.  If  a  comnanj^  limited  conunence  an  extremely  hazardoua 
trade,  the  creditor  wno  gives  them  credit  is  an  equally  haeardona 
trader,  and  he  ia  not  juatifled  in  expecting  certain  returns.  We 
affirm,  with  all  due  respect  to  our  friend  B.  S.,  that  auch  a  private 
trader  is  a  blockhead,  and  unworthy  of  the  least  pity  or  res^iect. 

The  rule  mentioned  by  B.  S.  in  Aw  secondly,  respectiog  the 
standard  by  which  profits  and  losses  are  adjusted,  is  a  curious  speci- 
men of  trading  dogma.  If  a  man  or  a  company  realise  profits,  it  is 
either  added  to  capital  or  withdrawn ;  if  they  sufier  losses,  it  is 
deducted  from  their  caj^ital,  as  loog  as  there  is  any  capital  remain- 
ing. There  is  perfect  justice  in  this,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  do  otherwise.  K.  8.  would  not,  certaiuly,  have  the 
profits  divided  among  the  creditors  instead  of  the  shart'holders  P 

We  contend  that  a  premium  is  not  placed  on  rash  speculation  by 
the  principle  of  limited  liability,  because  the  legislature  has  wisely 
ordered  that  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  to  uie  trading  creditor 
to  know  what  rislc  he  is  likely  to  run  in  any  dealings  he  may  have 
^ith  a  limited  company.  And  no  ijrinciple  is  to  be  blamed  for  want 
of  care,  caution,  and  business  tact  in  either  companies  or  private 
trades. 

**  Traefit,"  most  certainly,  has  not  fitted  himself  to  the  subiect  he 
has  chosen  to  advocate,  nor  has  he  fitted  the  subject  to  himself;  for 
he  appears  altogether  at  sea  in  his  mazy  wanderings  after  the  thread 
of  the  argument,  which  as  constantly  eludes  the  Q.  £.  D.  which  so 
conspicuously  adorn  "his  waspish  style,  and  leave  it  stingless,"  in 
very  deed  and  truth  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents.  It  would 
fatigue  the  reader  to  pursue,  in  detail,  '*  Trnefit  in  all  hia  vagaries, 
because  it  would  be  a  monotonous  repetition^ — ^refutation  of  the 
same  things  replied  to  in  our  remarks  contra  J.  and  B.  8.  The 
reader  will  find  the  best  argument  in  favour  of  limited  liability  by 
reading  again  the  article  of  **  Truefit,"  and  thereby  wiU  he  be  con- 
vinced that  TmeJU  ought  truly  to  be  spelt  Misfit,  so  far  as  re^arda 
our  present  debate  on  the  beneficial  effeets  of  limited  liabihty  in 
public  companies. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  ignore  the  immense  amount  of 
rash  speculation  wmch  every  few  years  cirop9  out,  whether  imder 
the  influence  of  the  "  last  shilling  and  the  last  acre  "  liability,  or  the 
twenty  shilling  share  limited  liabilitr  scheme.  This  earth  has 
always  had  a  certain  number  of  its  deniaena  very  properly  called 
schemerst  who  every  few  years  are  jirompted  to  extraordinary 
activity ;  these  are  admirabfy  paired  with  a  olaaa  called  with  equal 
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propriety  du]^,  and  the  two  olassei  are  alternately  aaraaed  m<l 
annoyed  by  their  active  employment  in  the  interesting  game  ofJUU 
and  sharpBt-^TLB  baits  and  the  other  is  baited, — the  prooen  u 
equally  pleasing  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  it  is  fonna  tiiat  one 
class  is  bitten  and  the  other  h($»  bitten ;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  mm- 
mar — a  conjugation  of  the  verb  of  substance— which,  impeneetlj 
committed  to  memory  in  early  life,  is  constantly  recurring  at  ereiy 
stage,  even  to  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  old  age. 
Dear  reader,  we  retire  from  the  conflict;  how  we  hare  com- 

Sorted  ourselyes  in  the  arena,  it  is  for  ]^ou  to  decide.  We  tmst. 
owever,  that  your  approval  wiH  be  giren  with  acclamation  is 
favour  of  limited  liability  in  public  companies,  and  its  benefieitl 
effects  on  the  community  at  large.  Dslta. 


The  Histobiak. — No  historian  can  be  really  great,  who  is  not 
at  once  a  poet  and  a  moralist.  It  is  because  Lord  Macaulay  wu 
not  gifted  with  the  higher  faculty  of  either,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  dramatic  temper  and  adnurabie  tact,  he  will  fail  to  retain  a  fint 
place  in  the  ranks  of  English  historians.  Mr.  Carlvle,  uncouth  u 
his  handiwork  appears  when  compared  with  that  felicitous  art,  and 
that  finished  rhetoric,  is  an  infinitely  truer  student  of  life,  an  infi- 
nitely more  reliable  observer  of  the  past.  The  historian  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  to  the  historian  of  the  Bevolution  as  the  "Iliad* 
of  Homer  to  the  ''Iliad"  of  Pope.  "  Lord ' Macaulay,  though  he 
wrote  poems,  was  not  a  poet ;  Mr.  Carlyle,  though  he  has  written 
none,  is.^  The  on^  paints  with  inimitable  grace  the  face ;  the  other, 
though  in  a  somewnat  rou^h  way,  dissects  the  heart.  The  one  » 
superficially  accarate  and  picturesque,  the  dther  is  true  to  the  eore. 
The  one  stops  outside,  and,  microscope  in  hand,  exatnines  with 
immense  attention  the  coat  y  the  other  pierces  into  the  life,  notinf 
the  coat  also  as  it  passes,  and  finding  something  even  there  wfaidi 
had  somehow  eluded  the  eye  of  the  other.  For,  in  contrast  widi 
the  accuracy  of  the  imagination,  the  literalness  of  an  onpoetio 
intellect,  even  within  its  Own  field,  is  always  comparatively  sterile 
and  unexact.  The  poet  and  the  moralist.  The  poet  to  explain  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women ;  the  moralist  to  explore  their  Mctions  by 
the  laws  which  God  has  establiehed  in  His  universe.  And  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  higher  and  purer  the  iihagination  is, 
the  higher  and  purer  in  the  truth  which  it  reaches.-^HiBLrr. 
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AETIPICIALITY. 

Thxbb  is  no  munized  good  in  tlus  life.  He  who  will  climb  tlie 
hill  of  lionour  most  paj  the  ooet  in  increaMd  watchfulness  and  oir> 
cunspeotion  at  every  upward  step*  lest  he  lose  his  footing  on  the 
dangling  and  slippery  height,  and  he  hnrled  headlong  to  its  base :  he 
who  wiu  be  rich  most  rise  early  and  work  late,  must  take  little 
rest,  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  drink  the  waters  of  anxiety : 
he  who  would  be  famous  must  be  content  to  battle  with  malice  and 
euTV ;  to  see  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  him,  or  to  hear  some, 
while  counting  thp  leaves  in  his  wrea^  exclaim,  **  Enough,  or  one 
too  many."  So  is  it  with  si)  pursuits.  There  is  a  spirit  of  compensa- 
tion pervading  terrestrial  things.  You  may  gather  pearls,  but  you 
run  the  risk  of  being  drowned  in  ^  the  attempt.  Civilization 
has  graduallv  spread  over  the  earth  till  it  is  tiotir  nearly  universal. 
In  its  onward  career  it  ha%  oon/erred  numberless  blessings,  mentsl 
and  physical,  individual  and  social,  upon  the  human  race.  But  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  brought  its  evils,  we  will  not  say  to  make  the 
balance  true,  because  this  would  imply  that  the  evu  completely 
neutralised  the  {;ood,  and  tibat  therefore  we  can  make  no  progress, 
a  doctrine  in  which  we  do  not  belieFe  2  but  as  ti  set-off  we  may  notice 
the  lives  shortened  of  their  natural  length  in  toiling  for  our  conveni- 
ences and  luxuries ;  sacrificed  either  in  building  for  our  pleasure, 
or  in  traversing  the  deep  for  our  profit.  We  of  the  present  day 
reap  the  results  of  past  civijiza^on.  Vo  we,  in  our  refined  manners, 
our  extended  commerce,  and  our  dayyling  inventions,  pay  any  com* 
pensation  for  this  state  of  things  P  ,  We  think  we  do ;  and  the  penalty, 
charged  in  full,  consists  in  the  artificiality  of.  our  life  and  manners 
compared  with  bygone  times,  an  artificii^lity  which  increases  with  our 
oivihaation.  Artificiality  is,  we  believe,  a  nece^ity ;  the  natural 
result  of  civilization.  In  the  savsge  state  everything  is  open, 
natural,  and  undisguised*  ,  There  is  no  circumlocution,  or  periphrasis, 
in  telling  one  another  their  opinions  of  each  other's  conduct.  When 
war  is  declared,  it  is  war — hterally,  **  war  to  the  knife  "  when  the 
csJumet  is  smashed ;.  but  peace,  wlule  it  lasts,  is  sacred.  As  civiliza- 
tion advances,  this  tendency  to  outspokenness  is  rounded  ofi*  and 
smoothed  down.  By  the  attrition  of  time  it  is  so  changed  in  form 
and  manner  that  the  same  idea  has  to  be,  if  we  wish  to  see  it  in  its 
true  colours,  brought  forth  from  the  heavy  folded  drapery  in  which 
it  has  been  envelo]^  to  the  light  of  daj,  and  carefully  examined:  in 
general,  we  pass  it  by  as  a  thing  of  trivial  or  no  import.  Observe, 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Saxon  and  other  rude  nations,  the  plain- 
ness and  outspokenness  of  the  people.    "  You  lie  in  your  throat,'* 
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wai  a  common  mode  of  ezpresaion  wh«n  diMentbg  firom  tha  opinionB 
of  the  speaker.  This,  too,  was  nsed  by  priaoe,  peer,  and  knight,  is 
well  as  by  viUein.  In  these  times  everything  moral  or  immoral 
went  nnder  its  real  name,  and  was  displayed  in  its  proper  oolonrs, 
without  any  attempt  to  soften  its  light  or  relieve  ita  glare  by 
artfully  constructed  and  delicately  woven  tissues  of  sophistry  or 
periphrasis.  In  the  .days  of  Cliauoer,  Sh^spere,  Jonson,  this  is 
plaialy  apparent,  so  that  parts  of  their  writings — ^we  refer  now  to  the 
two  latter  in  particular — appear  to  polite  and  refined  ears,  in  this 
nineteenth  century^  as  reirolting  or  tumecessarily  vicioiur.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  terms  employed  eonver  tlie  meaning 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  understood ;  naj, 
more,  they  are  such  as  bring  up  the  veritable  thing  in  its  own  proper 
form  before  us,  and  compel  us  to  take  note  of  it.  We  forget  that 
the  novelist,  moralist,  and  dramatist  of  the  present  day  often  sajs 
the  same  or  similatr  things,  but  he  takes  care  to  cover  his  disagree- 
able truth,  or  subtle  insinuation,  with  a  garment  of  the  ehoioest 
material  and  most  attractive  colours.  Thus,  in  place  of  the  out- 
spokenness of  our  ancestors,  we  have  the  delicate  inuendo,  and  the 
covert  sneer  of  the  present  day,  so  that  the  real  truth  is  concealed 
in  a  clond  of  words,  and  may  be  completely  lost  sight  of  by  the 
heedless  or  general  reader.  It  is  a  noteworthy  iact  that  tiiift  artifi* 
eiality  did  not  make  its  way  into  England  until  it  had  been  practised 
for  some  time  upon  the  Con  tinent  t  it  being,  in  fact,  introduced  theoee. 
As  soon  as  the  English  adopted  the  more  refined,  courteous,  and 
polite  habits  and  manners  of  their  Gallic  and  continental  neighboon 
generally,  thie  system  of  artificiality  crept  in  with  it,  and  has  cod«^ 
tinned  to  grow  with  our  growth  from  that  time  to  the  present.  It 
has  now,  so  say  our  novelists,  attained  such  dinienstons,  that  it  has 
become  a  canker  eating  into  the  core  of  our  existence,  and  renderii^ 
life  unreal.  Instead  of  the  old  doctrine.  What  is,  iS;  and  what  is,  is 
right,-^we  are  told  that  what  is,  is  not ;  there  is  nodiing  real  aboak 
us,  it  is  all  sham ;  and  therefore,  what  is,  is  irrong,  radically  wrong; 
and  what  is  not,  alone  is  right.  This  is  the  theme  of  our  moralists 
of  the  present  day,— Carlyle,  Dickens,  Kingsley,  Tennyson,  and 
Thackeray.  We  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  themes  Aey 
choose,  or  that  many  should  admire,  rev^irence,  and  follow  them. 

It  is  a  verv  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  maa«  tibi 
any  one,  be  he  prophet  or  charlatan,  who  shall  arise  and  prodain 
that  the  world  is  turned  upside  down,  and  declare  that  nine-tenths 
of  his  countrymen  are  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  hypocrites,  will  be 
sure  to  obtain  a  large  audience.  He  will  soon  make  converts,  find 
have  a  crowd  of  disciples  who  will  swear  b^r  him  as  their  authority 
in  all  things.  We  do  not,  generally  speaking,  like  being  abused; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  notorious  fact,  that  all  who  declaim  sgaiait 
national  vice  and  hypocrisy  are  sure  of  obtaining  an  audience  sad 
applause.  Two  or  tbree  drcnmstances  contribute  to  this  remark* 
able  state  of  thingSr  The  generality  of  mankind  now  inhoit  the 
charaeterittio  of  the  Athenians  of  old;  they  desire  to  hear  smeiunr 
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thing.  Theloreof  aoveUjandoluuigeii  io  ilrottg  upon  ttem,  tbftt 
no.  sooner  does  any  one  appear  with  an3r  new  doctrine,  or  any 
modification  of  old  doctrine,  than  the  multitude  ran  after  him,  are 
entranced  with  hia  teaching,  and  immediately  make  him  their  idol,' 
till  some  other  prophet,  with  fresher  and  more  startling  wonders,' 
appears  upon  the  stage,  to  he  heard  and  exalted  in  the  room  of  the 
former  faFonrite,  where  he  will  remain  till  displaced  hy  a  more 
startling  norelty  still.  Another  caose  is  found,  we  presume,  in  the 
fact  that  the  hearers  of  these  teachers  do  not  for  a  mibient  suppose 
that  they,  respectable  men  and  women,  can  be  included  in  the 
category  of  those  who  are  stigmatiaed  as  shams — ^we  had  nearly 
wrii^n  another  word ;  and  also  because  their  tescher,  whether  hef 
propounds  his  doctrine  orally  or  in  writing,  does  not  forget  to 
expose  the  follies  and  rices  of  the  upper  classes,  and  because  he 
does  not  say  to  them  individually,  You,  Mr.  Brown,  imagine 
yourself  to  be  a  very  respectable  and  worthy  gentleman,  with  silk 
umbrella,  seats  at  church,  &c.,  &c. :  weU,  sir,  you  are  nothing  of  the^ 
sort ;  indeed,  sir,  you  are  not;  you  are  a  sham;  you  do  as  jou  do  to 
be  like  others,  and  to  have  praise  of  men  whom  you  profess  to 
reverence  and  respect,  but  whom,  in  your  heart,  you  despise :  or 
you  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  profess  to  be  in  ecstasies  of  delignt  when 
Mrs.  Jones  drops  in  unexpectedly  upon  you,  you  are  an  old  hypo« 
crite;  you  know  you  are;  and,  despite  the  charming  smile  and 
gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  really  wish  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Jones  at 
Utah,  or  some  other  equally  pleasant  and  distant  region.  Moreover, 
you  know  that  the  next  time  you  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Simpson,  the 
actions,  dress,  &c.,  of  Mrs.  Jones  will  be  subjected  to  a  keen  and 
searching  criticism ;  she  will  be  weighed  in  the  balances  by  you  and 
be  foundwanting.  Such  teachers,  then,  will  always  be  well  received. 
They  will,  however,  have  two  separate  and  distinct  classes  of  hearers, 
—the  giddy  million,  who  rejoice  m  them  for  abusing  things  in  general, 
and  who  are  ready  to  adore  them  without  in  the  least  understand^ 
ing  their  true  doctrine,  or  entertaining  the  slightest  conception  of  the 
real  tendency  of  their  philosophy,  yet  who,  if  they  did,  would  be 
the  first  to  turn  again,  and  rend  them.  The  other  class  consists 
of  the  thoughtful  few,  who  discover  their  bidden  and  double 
meaning,  and  contemplate  what  will  be  the  eiid  of  these  things. 

Of  the  celebrated  authors  whom  we  have  named,  and  who 
are  undoubtedlv  at  the  present  time  the  great  favourites  of 
the  reading  public,  all  have  joined  to  preach  a  croi^ade  against 
the  artificmlity,  the  intense  unreality,  of  the  ev^y-day  bfe  of 
Bociety^generally  and  individually,  as  exemplified  in  the  present 
dsy.  Wnether  in  history,  essay,  novel,  or  poem,  they  contrive  to 
enter  their  protest  against  this  age  of  make-believe  and  hypocrisy. 
That  such  writers  should  count  their  readers  by  millions  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  nor  is  it  any  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  thoughtful  should  pay  them  deference;  for, setting  aside 
the  fact  that  they  come  to  us  with  a  new  doctrine,  they  are,  in  their 
own  proper  persona,  entitled  to  our  deference  and  respect.    They 
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are  among  the — or«  aa  some  will  no  doubt  assert*  they  a^e  Ui^ 
original  and  profound  philosophic  thinkers  of  the  age ;  eertsinlj 
they  oonstitate  the  most  attraotiTe  and  endnrin^:  writers.  Each  11 
at  the  head  of  his  own  peculiar  walk.  Their  influence  is  jspneat,  snd 
they  know  it;  nor  have  they  been  at  all  sparing  in  exerting  it,  nor 
have  they  haid  to  complain  of  a  scanty  harreat  in  retom  for  tiie 
rich,  liyin^;  thought,  sown  broadcast  in  the  fields  of  poesy  snd 
prose,  which,  sinking  into  and  germinating  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  has  produced  in  some  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  fold.  As 
a  further  reason  of  their  success,  —  ana  by  success  we  do  not 
here  mean  that  they  hare  accomplished  the  moral  and  social  re- 
form they  seem  bent  upon  carrying  out,  because  this  is  scsrcelj 
begun  as  yet,  and  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  but  only  that  amoont 
of  success  which  is  sufficient  for  encouragement  aa  an  earnest 
of  future  triumphs,  and  an  anchor  of  hope  that  the  whole  of 
the  grand  scheme  of  social  reform,  as  planned  by  ita  aposties,  will 
eventually  be  accomplished,  and  which  consists  in  securing  the 
adhesion  of  the  many,  and,  what  is  to  them  of  far  more  Talue,  the 
good  wishes  and  co-operation  of  some  among  the  thoughtful  sad 
intellectual  of  their  brethren, — we  may  note  the  nature  of  the  tojw 
which  forms  the  text  of  their  declamation.  This  is  artificiality. 
Now,  nationally,  an  Englishman  prides  himself  upon  his  reslitj. 
He  boasts  himself  of  his  blunt  and  open  manners,  and  stnTdV, 
independent  behayiour,  and  is  frequently  tempted  to  critieixe  the 
affectation  and  hypocrisy — as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it-^f  his  cooti- 
nental  neighbours;  to  institute  comparisons,  and,  with  Pharissic 
complacency,  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  is  more  candid  and  better 
than  they.  This  national  characteristic  is  found,  in  a  greater  or  lea 
de^ee,  m  cTcry  individual  of  the  race  of  Englishmen.  To  tell  an 
individual  Englishman,  **  Sir,  you  think  yourself  a  very  worthj 
and  very  amiable  man,  but,  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  hypocrite ;  a  downright  sham ;  that 
you  are  rotten  at  the  core," — sucn  a  message  as  this,  if  delivered 
personally,  would  insure  for  the  bearer  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
xissing  his  mother  earth,  or  having  to  defend  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  for  libel  or  defamation  of  character. 

Yet  such  is,  in  substance,  the  message  delivered  by  Thaekeraj 
and  the  other  apostles  of  social  reform.  Whence,  then,  their 
success  P  Sinnply,  as  stated  above,  that  they  do  not  indiridusliie, 
but  paint  society  at  large,  and  leave  each  individual  to  apply  Uie 
moral.  The  Englishman  loves— or  rather,  as  Thackeray  would  tell 
him,  has  deluded  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  loves— reality, 
candour,  and  honesty.  Tell  him  of  any  one  who  possesses  sot  these 
qualities,  but  practises  their  opposites,  and  he  will  stigmatise  lumai 
a  villain  and  a  scoundrel,  deserving  the  reprobation  of  all  upright 
and  respectable  men.  In  imbibing  the  teachings  of  his  monitor,  he 
forgets  that  he  stands  in  the  same  category  with  those  when  he 
condemns,  and  over  whom  he  is  apt  to  wave  the  palm  of  self* 
righteousness  and  fancied  superiority.    Accordingly,  when  Csfiyie 
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or  jELingaley  exhort  men  to  be  m  they  are, — to  show  their  manlinesB 
by  their  reality  and  natoralneas,  to  have  done  with  artificiality  and 
keeping  up  appearances, — the  many  applaud  the  sentiments,  and 
echo  far  and  near  the  cry ;  while  the  thoughtful — who  cannot  deny 
that  a  great  deal  of  artificiality  does  exist  in  every -day  life ;  that 
men  and  things  are  not  as  they  seem;  are  constrained  to  admit  that 
many  things  are  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be ;  and  that  it  would  be 
for  the  good  of  society  at  large,  both  in  the  moral  and  social  aspect 
of  the  question,  if  many  of  tne  proposed  reforms  weiie  carried  mto 
efifect — catch  the  burden  of  the  song,  and  act  upon  it. 

Having  noticed  the  state  of  society  and  its  causes,  the  reformers 
or  denouncers  of  it,  their  object,  its  success,  and  the  caiises  at  work 
to  produce  it,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  enter  on  a  consideration  of 
the  means  employed  by  these  moral  crusaders  to  storm  the  citadel 
of  artificiality,  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  their 
measures,  and  the  beneficial  results,  if  any,  likely  to  accrue  to 
society  should  the  effort  be  crowned  with  success. 

Each  of  the  champions,  though  having  the  same  object  in  view^ 
has  pursued  a  different  course,  and  arrived  at  different  stages 
towards  its  accomplishment.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  removed  the 
curtains,  and  exposed  the  w«ak  points  in  the  fortress,  but  he  has,  aa 
yet,  offered  nothing  in  their  place.  He  has  laid  society  bare  to  its 
very  framework;  he  haa  taken  the  scalpel  in  hand,  and,  using  it 
unninchingly  and  unsparingly,  has  dissected  the  body  politic,  ex- 
posing to  publio  gaze  and  to  public  scorn  the  mass  of  corruption, 
the  wounds  and  sores  which  are  cankering  and  festering  m  its 
every  part.  But  he  has  done  no  more.  He  has  nlado  no  attempt 
to  heal.  The  Laureate,  too,  declaims  loudly  against  our  national 
hypocrisjr.  In  some  very  ragged  and  powerful  verse,  found  in  the 
introduction  to  '*  Maud,"  published  some  eight  years  ago,  he  thus 
enumerates  oUr  evil  deeds  s— « 

"  Peace  sitting  under  ber  otif e,  and  slorrio^  the  days  gone  bj, 
When  the  poor  are  borelled  and  hnetled  together  each  sex,  like  swine; 
When  00I7  the  ledger  lives,  aod  not  only  all  men  lie. 
Peace  in  her  vineyard — yes  I  bat  acompsay  forges  the  wine, 
And  the  vitriol  madness  flashes  up  in  the  ruffian's  head, 
Till  the  filthy  by- lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled- wi£i; 
While  chalk,  and  alnm,  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread* 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  lifi^; 
And  sleep  must  lie  down  armed,  for  the  villanons  centre- bits 
Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  tfaft  hush  of  the  moonless  nights: 
While  anotiber  is  cheating  the  iibk  of  a  few  last 'gasps  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poisoned  peiMn  behSad  his  oribisoii  lights: 
When  a  Manmonite  mother  UUs  lidr>  babe  for  a  buriah  fee, 
And  Timon's  Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  ehUdren's  bonesL" 

But  the  only  remedy  proposed  bv  the  Laureate  at  that  time  for  our 
acknowledged  ahortcominga  ana  misdeeds  was  war;  the  evil  had 
heen  engendered  and  developed  to  its  then  and  present  hideous 
1863.  2  Q 
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dimenBioDB  during  the  lone,  long  canker  of  peftoe,  tiiarefore  war 
to  be  the  panacea  for  all  iOs.    Por,  aays  Mr.  Tennyson  in  tiw  ncKt 
Kne,— 

'^  Is  it  paaoe  or  war  ?    Better  war  I  load  war  by  land  and  by  sea, 
War  with  a  ihoosand  battles,  and  shaking  a  bnndred  thooes; 
For  I  trust,  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  biU, 
And  the  msbing  battle- bolt  saog  from  the  three-decker  oat  of  the  Ibam, 
That  liie  smooth*  faced,  sonb-noeed  rogne  would  leep  from  liis  coeinter  aad  6D, 
And  strULO)  if  he  coald,'— were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yard-wand,--! 


We  are  not  aware  that  the  Laureate  has  proposed  any  other 
remedy  for  the  shocking  state  of  society  which  he  so  much  deplores; 
And  therefore  we  must  class  him  with  Mr.  Thackeray  as  a  proba, 
hut  not  a  healer.  It  is  our  humble  opinion  that  these  two  gentle- 
anen  hare  stopped  considerably  short  of  the  mark.  Their  miaaioii 
is  but  half  fulfilled.  Open  wounds  and  festering  sores  we  are  not 
•Borprised  to  see  in  a  surgerr,  because  there  they  are  only  probed 
«na  made  bare  in  order  to  be  the  more  effectually  healed ;  bat  be 
who  would  uncover  a  beggar's  wounds  in  the  open  street  to  gratify 
curiosity,  or  with  any  other  moUve  than  to  pour  in  the  1i**V™g 
balsam,  justly  deserves  our  censure  and  reprobation.  In  plain 
language,  we  consider  that  neither  Tbackeray  nor  Tennyson  has 
4Uiy  rignt  to  probe  us,  as  the  former  has  done  in  "Vanity  Fair" 
and  various  "  Iloundabout  Papers,"  and  the  latter  in  the  lines  above 
quoted,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  point  us  to  a  sovereign  remedy. 
This  they  have  not  done.  Tennyson's  panacea  of  war  is  of  oou^ 
>out  of  the  question.  Of  the  others,  Carlyle  and  Dickens  expose  oar 
artificiality  in  every  shape  and  form,  and  are  fond  of  twitting  ns 
with  our  numerous  inconsistencies  in  public  and  private  life,  while 
ICingsley  not  only  wounds  but  points  out  the  remedy.  He  strikes 
with  one  hand,  and  repairs  the  oreach  with  the  other.  Aa  a  conse- 
quence, we  believe  that  he  will  be  more  generally  appreciated,  and 
-obtain  the  sympathy  of  thoughtful  and  philanthropic  men,  and  ia 
the  end  be  more  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  hia  work  of 
aocisl  reform  than  any  of  the  others,  n  hile  Tennyson  loud  and 
deep  exclaims,— 

**  Cnrst  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  yofothl 
Cnrst  be  the  social  Kca  that  warp  ns  from  the  living  truth ! 
Curat  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  natnre^s  honest  rale  I 
And  cnrst  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  fbrahead  of  the  fool  *^ 

Kingsley  points  to  this  worid  as  the  scene,  and  the  present  life  as 
the  time  whence  to  commence  and  carry,  on  a  socuu  refinmatioa. 
Society  may  be,  and  is,  bad ;  bat  it  is  not  past  namedj.  In  oar 
Ohristianity,  adulterated  and  debased  as  we  nare  made  it  bj  our 
selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  Mr.  Kingsley  discerns  the  eonroe  of  true 
manliness  and  womanliness,  which  shall  hereafter  gosh  forth  as  the 
ibunt  of  social  blessing.  He  desires  to  reonite  God  and  natoie, 
godliness  and  life ;  and  instead  of  leaking  open-  the  world  as  a 
ivild«mesB»  and  its  inhabitants  in  an  ascelie  and  minwtiBeopie  point 
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of  yiew,  he.beliaTes  the  earth  to  be  Qod's  esrth,  and  declares  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  blemishes  to  be  found  in  it,  it  may,  if  we 
will  each  arise  and  do  our  own  share  in  its  renovation,  still  become 
a  scene  of  freshness,  beanty,  and  happiness,  and  ihat  here,  if  we 
wiU,  God's  kingdom  may  come  and  be  established. 

We  have  all  things  from  God,  who  is  the  girer  of  all.  **  Eyery 
healthy  breath  you  eyer  drew,  eyery  cheerful  honr  you  oyer  spent, 
eyOTy  good  crop  you  eyer  raised  safely,  came  to  you  by  the  yisitation 
of  God.  I  tdl  you  that  eyery  sensible  thought  or  plan  that  eyer 
came  into  your  heads,  eyery  loying,  honest,  manly,  womanly  feeing 
that  ever  rose  in  your  hearto,  God  yisited  yon  to  put  it  there."  Mr. 
Xingsley  looks  upon  man  as  a  noble  bemg  still,  capable  of  lofby 
aspirations  and  great  aehieyements,  and  the  moral  be  points  is  this : 
Your  duty,  then,  is  to  obey  these  thoushts  and  impulses ;  to  arise 
«nd  gird  yourself  for  the  conflict  with  tne  selfishness  and  hypocrisy 
vou  are  daily  practising;  to  tear  down  the  wall  of  artiaoiality 
behind  which  you  are  ensconced,  and  to  stand  forth  a  man.  In  no 
wise  resist  such  thoughts,  lest  haply  you  be  found  with  those  who 
would  fight  against  Gk)d.  Kingaley  will,  we  belieye,  do  more 
-towards  the  amelioration  and  renovation  of  oar  soeial  condition  than 
all  tiie  others  put  together,  because  he  proceeds  about  his  work  in 
a  different  manner.  He  puUs  down  your  old  patched  and  craay 
tenement,  but  at  the  same  time  points  you  to  the  newn  and  polished 
stones,  and  assists  you  to  rear  a  more  stately  and  endoring  edUfioe, 
worthy  of  yoorseif  and  your  age.  Of  the  o&er  moralists  who  have 
exclaimed  against  the  artificiality  of  society  we  have  omitted  to 
mention  Angus  B.  Beach,  and  the  "far-famed  jester  of  Fleet  Street," 
Punch.  As,  however,  the  latter  contains  the  contributions  of 
some  of  the  celebrated  writers  previously  mentioned,  we  need  not 
examine  its  principles  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  do  not  think 
that  ridicule  or  satire  has  ever  effected  much  at  any  time  towwds 
the  reformation  of  men  or  society.  People  may  lauf^h  over  their 
own  foUies  or  those  of  their  neighbours  as  ridiculed  m  Charivari, 
but  they. are  none  the  better  for  it;  ther  go  on  fnm  day  today- 
just  as  they  always  went.  Mr.  Beach  nas,  we  believe,  published 
a  little  book,  entitled  the  "  Natural  History  of  Humbugs,  in  which 
the  real  and  the  outside  appearance  of  various  phases  of  societr 
are  contrasted ;  but  the  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  arrives  is 
that,  "  barring  a  lucky  chance  now  and  again,  an  adventurer  will 
find  that  in  the  battle  of  life  every  man  must  be  his  own  trumpeter. 
Sound  yoar  own  charge  and  ride  over  everybody,  or  somebody  else 
will  sound  his  charge  and  ride  over  you.  The  world  is  a  brass  oand. 
The  tune  they  play  is  Humbug." 

With' the  exception  of  Eingsley,  we  do  not  consider  that  any  of 
the  apostles  of  reality  will  effect  much ;  so  that  we  have  no  fear  of 
seeing  the  world  turned  upside  down  ere  the  present  century  is 
among  the  things  that  were;  then,  perhaps,  some  prophet  of 
A.D.  2000,  in  righteous  indignation  at  the  monstrosit]r  of  the  sham 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  will  hold  us  and  our  doings  up  to  his 
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audience  as  patiernfl  of  perfection,  whom  he  exhorts  them  to  imitate. 
The  present  is  never  fairly  judged.  By  some  vainglorious  hoasten 
it  is  held  up  as  the  acme  of  perfection ;  its  men  are  among  the 
giants  of  the  earth ;  while  the  past  is  looked  upon  as  an  age  whes 
the  world  was  in  its  infancy,  and  its  inhabitants  liliputians  in  intel- 
lect and  achievements. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  notice  what  beneficial  results  would,  is 
all  probabilitv,  accrue  to  society,  if  it  obeyed  the  behests  of  its  new 
teachers,  and,  abandoning  conventionalism,  stood  forth  in  undu* 
guised  "  veracity." 

We  may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  poui- 
bilit^  of  the  tning.  Artificiality,  or  conventionalism,  is  a  result  of 
civilization ;  and  till  the  one  is  destroyed  the  other  will  continue  to 
exist.  What  is  any  civilization  in  its  rudest  state  but  artificiality 
and  conventionalism  P  Push  the  theory  to  its  limit,  and  you  are  at 
once  made  aware  of  its  absurdity.  If  we  are  to  give  up  shsmmii^. 
why  not  give  up  dressing  P  Are  we  to  go  back  to  the  state  when 
"  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,"  or  stop  at  a  halfway  houM  on 
the  road  P  We  do  not  see  any ;  and  if.  one  is  erected,  are  we  not 
still  as  inconsistent,  or  more  so  than  before  P  for  whereas  in  the 
one  case  we  do  not  pretend  to  anything  'very  extraordinaiy,  in 
the  latter  we  do,  and  are  but  hypocrites  afler  all.  Hair  gnwt 
naturally ;  therefore,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  eschew  shaving,  and  So  noc 
deprive  nature  of  its  ornaments.  But  the  nails  grow  natunUy; 
therefore,  accordinff  to  Mr.  Garlyle's  theory,  do  not  dip  them;  let 
them  become  as  eagles'  claws.  Does  he  act  on  this  principle  ?  Moit 
assuredly  not.  It  is  a  very  noteworthy  fact  that  Mr.  Csrlyle.  and 
even  Thackeray  and  the  Laureate,  dress  and  live  like  other  respect- 
able people.  However  much  they  exclaim  against  the  conrentioB* 
alities  and  refinements  of  social  life,  they  are  found  to  indul^^e  a 
them,  and  to  perform  the  agreeable  at  times  to  perfection.  "Old 
Mocha"  and  "hpt  rolls"  will  still  be  found  upon  the  breakfast  table 
of  these  gentlemen,  which  is  laid,  we  doubt  not^  with  due  formality, 
artificial  though  it  be ;  though  the  former  stands  a  chance  of  being 
a  compound  of  horse-beans  and  the  "  veracious"  article,  and  tk 
latter  of  "chalk,  and  alum,  and  plaster,"  and  potatoes,  with  tbe 
farina  of  wheat.  . 

If  the  world  is  a  sham,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
shammei:s,  may  we  not  conclude  that  among  other  shams  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  sham  philosophy  P  We  think  that  we  may,  and 
that  among  the  teachers  of  it  may  be  reckoned  many  of  the  great 
names  we  nave  cited.  We.  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  their  sincerity 
in  attacking  our  artificiality ;  we  believe  they  truly  deplore  the 
general  tone  of  the  morals  of  society,  and  that  their  heart's  desire  i.* 
that  it  may  be  reformed.  What  we  do  doubt  is,  their  sincerity  in 
wishing  us  to  follow  out  their  exhortation  to  come  out  and  be 
separate'  and  real.  Supposing  the  thing  accomplished,  what  better 
should  we  be  for  itP  '*  Skin  a  Eussian,  and  you  find  a  Tartar; 
skin  an  Engliahman,  and  what  then  P^make  bare  the  inner  life  to 
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our  friendSj  and  they  to  us.  Will  our  mntaal  respeofc  and  esteem 
be  increased?  We  doubt  it.  A  plain-spoken  man  is  now-a-days 
genendljrpronounced  a  bore.  He  is  always  obtrusive  and  con- 
eeited.  He  is  an  inveterate  grumbler,  and  is  neither  contented 
witii  himself  nor  with  anything  around  him.  In  his  outspokenness 
he  seldom  nor  ever  finds  anything  to  approve  of;  and  what  he  does 
say  had,  generally  speaking,  been  better  left  unsaid.  We  may  ask. 
Have  we  anjr  r^ght  to  strip  and  probe  one  another  in  this  way  P 
Are  we  certain  tnat  everything  is  a  sham  P  If  a  friend  tells  us  he 
is  glad  to  see  us,  are  we  to  believe  that  he  only  says  so  because  it 
is  ^e  custom  of  the  world  so  to  do— it  is  a  conventionality*— and 
that  he  wishes  we  were  banished  from  his  sight  P  If  so,  what  be- 
comes of  our  Christian  charit]^,  which  *'  hopeth  all  things,  beareth 
aU  things,  and  believeth  all  things"  P  What  of  the  associations  of 
friendship,  country,  and  homer  What  of  all  the  yearnings  and 
aspirations  of  youth  after  the  great  and  noble  P  What  of  all  the 
toils  and  struggles  of  manhood  after  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  trueP  What  of  the  long  retrospective  vista  which  memory 
portrays  so  vividly  to  declining  years,  and  in  which  we  seem  to  act 
again  our  early  life,  as  we  dwell  with  fond  and  mournful  recollec- 
tions on  the  companions  of  our  childish  glee,  when  life  had  neither 
care  nor  cloud,  all  of  whom  are  now  at  rest,  and  we  alone  survive  P 
What  of  the  affectionate  care,  tender  regard,  and  thoughtful  kind- 
ness, which  not*only  robs  old  age  of  its  moroseness  and  misanthropy^ 
but  makes  it  a  positive  pleasure  to  feel  ourselves  getting  old,  m 
order  that  we  may  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  that  tender,  loving 
care  which  smooths  our  pulow  now,  and  will  at  last  dose  our  eyes 
in  death  P  What  becomes  of  all  tbds  P  It  vanishes  into  air,  and  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  sham. 

Are  not  those  who  so  tenderly  wait  on  us  shamming,  if  not 
preparing  to  "  pestle  a  poisoned  poison  "  in  our  chamber,  ana  deprive 
us  of  "  a  few  last  gasps  "  ?  Are  they  not  waiting  till  those  few  last 
gasps  are  over  to  quarrel  and  fight  for  our  suDsistanoeP — ^soaroe 
waiting  till  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil  before  thev  enter  into 
our  inheritance.  Can  we  believe  this  of  our  dearest  relatives  and 
fidends  P  To  follow  the  principle  out»  all  faith  in  human  kind  must 
be  abandoned  for  ever.  Are  we  prepared  to  do  this  F  It  is  plain 
that  if  you  tell  a  man  you  have  been  acting  the  hypocrite,  and  he 
makes  £be  same  confession  to  you,  that  you  have  lost  faith  in  each 
other,  and  are  not  likely  to  give  one  another  credence,  even  though 
you  both  assert  that  you  have  done  with  shams,  and  mean  to  be 
real,  veracious  men  in  all  things.  The  tendency  of  the  doctrine  is 
entirely  negative.  It  completely  destroys  our  faith  in  our  own 
species,  but  it  gives  us  nothing  in  its  place.  We  believe  that 
artificiality  gives  us  some  advantages  along  with  many  dis- 
advantages. The  courteous  behaviour  and  suavity  of  manner 
exercisea  in  refined  society  or  in  company,  if  it  do  not  always 
affect  our  inward  life,  and  make  us  what  we  seem— which  we  think 
it  generally  does, — can  hardly  be  said  to  make  us  more  rude  and 
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unomlized.  It  would  oeitainlj  be  for  the  adTantage  of  all  if  more 
of  the  suavity  of  the  drawing-room  and  ball-room  were  oairied  into 
the  small  but  more  endearing  limits  of  the  family  circle. 

A  careful  and  impartial  observer  of  men  and  things  will  no  dodbi 
meet  with  many  oases  of  hypocrisy  in  the  cirde  to  which  he 
belongs ;  but  is  he  thence  to  conclude  that  all  are  hypocritea,  to 
become  a  misanthrope,  and  abandon  the  haunts  of  men  r  We  are 
each  of  us,  no  doubt,  worse  and  better  than  we  seem.  Let  each. 
then,  do  his  own  work  in  the  world  heartily  and  eameatly,  aad  not 
pretend  to  do  it ;  availing  ourselves  of  the  various  Kttle  artificialities 
and  conventionalities  of  life,  which  serve  as  shields  to  protect  us 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  which  cross  our  path,  and  which  make 
our  way  in  life,  and  the  encompasaiog  of  our  object,  not  only  man 
pleasant  to  ourselves,  but  also  more  easy  of  execution.  I^ature  is 
secret  in  her  opentions.  The  blood  circulates,  and  the  system  of 
digestion  goes  on,  yet  the  process  is  not  exposed,  but  is  covefed 
over  with  a  fair  cuticle.  Strip  us  of  this,  and  expose  to  mutual 
fpaae  the  arrangement  beneath,  and  should  we  discern  the  beautiful 
m  each  other  more  readily  than  we  do  at  present?  Artificiality 
is  necessary  to  life.  IL  8. 
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CuUur&aml  Se^^CuUure:  a  Guide  to  ike  Improvement  of  ike  Mmi 
and  Ltfh.  By  Samvbi  Kxil.  London:  Uoulatcm  and  Wrif^ 
66,  Paternoster  Sow. 

Wb  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
this  new  work  from  the  pen  of  our  worthy  friend  and  ooadjufeor, 
Mr.  Neil.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  meet  companion  to  hia  **  xoong 
Debater  ^  and  his  "  Composition  and  Blocntion,"  and  we  prediei  ftr 
it  at  least  an  ec[ual  de^ee  of  popularity — though  that  is  not  small; 
tiie  former  being  in  its  twelfth,  and  the  latter  in  its  fourteeaiilh 
thousand.  Although  still  wet  ^m  the  press,  it  has  already  ob- 
tained a  most  flattering  reception.  One  ciitio  declares  it  to  be 
**  an  ingot  of  the  finest  gold !  and  rich  wOl  be  the  youthful  raiiid 
that  u!ke%  and  incorporates  it  by  devout  and  incessant  meditalioB 
with  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  .  .  .  Mr.  Neil  has  here 
presented  a  book  which,  to  use  a  common  phrase  less  figuratively 
tiian  literalljr,  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  He  has  been  of  admirable 
service  to  his  country,  entitung  hmi  to  the  thanks  of  millions  of 
boys  and  young  men  now  living,  and  of  the  generations  yet  to  camB^ 

Lord  Macaulay's  JSistory  of  England,    Part  I.    London: 

Longmsja,  Green,  and  Co. 

A  lioiTTS  after  his  demise,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life,  and  as. 
eatimacte  of  the  writiogs,  of  Lord  Macauky  was  pretentad  (Feb^ 


1860)  to  our  Teadem.  Not  a  few  ci  those  who  peroBed  that  abrtraet 
will  be  glad  to  compare  it  with  the  iloge,  prepared  for  dtie  iBojal 
Society,  of  the  noble  historiaii  of  Bnglaiid  by  the  re^.  hietoxMui  of 
Latin  Ohriatiaiiity,  Henry  Hart  Milmaa. 

We  hare  compared  them  diligently,  and  have  found  no  im^rtanit 
fact  omitted  in  the  former,  and  Utile  difference  of  opinion  in 
eaaentiala  between  the  two  papers.  Nor  do  we  find  the  afyle  of 
narratiye  adopted  in  the  latter  mnoh  more  fayoarable  to  a  true 
oomprriienBion  of  the  genius  of  the  great  modem  historiaa.  The 
ments  of  the  history  are  well  known  to  oar  readers.  It  has  been 
the  snbjeot  both  of  review  and  of  debate  in  our  pages.  We  may 
refer  here  especiaUy  to  the  appraisal  of  its  worth  contained  in  pages 
84  and  86  of  the  p^per  in  this  serial  already  spokei^of.  We  need 
scarcely  say  we  reioiee  to  see  this  issue  of  the  notable  story  of  oar 
land's  progress.  It  will  place  within  ike  reach  of  multitudes,  as  a 
possession,  a  graphio  ana  interesting  work,  the  perusal  of  whioih 
cannot  fail  to  be  advanti^eous  to  erery  person  of  whose  edneation 
it  is  made  a  part.  In  this  monthly  portion  the  biography  contains 
28  pages,  and  there  are  96  pages  or  the  history,  in  neat,  distinct^ 
double-columned  type*  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  people's 
edition  of  the  Essays,  but  with  this  Tory  important  difference,-* 
that  the  chief  paragraphs  have  inset  notes  of  the  topics  on  wluch 
they  treat,  thus  making  reference  easy.  In  such  an  issue  it  would 
have  been  ad?isable,  especially  for  the  use  of  students,  to  number 
the  paragraphs.  Copious  indexes,  all  the  prefaces,  and  proper  title* 
pages  will,  we  presume,  be  added  to  this  serial  publication,  which  is 
BO  sure  to  be  popular.  There  are  now  three  editions  of  the  work  to 
be  had,  viz.,  the  library  edition,  in  fire  vols.,  8ro.,  price  £4;  the 
Cabinet  edition,  in  eight  toIs.,  post  8to.,  £2  8s. ;  and  tne  present,  or 
People's  edition,  in  fourteen  parts,  at  is.  each,  forming  four  volumea, 
to  range  with  the  Essays.  If  the  publi^ers  woula  extend  their 
favour  by  issuing  the  miscellaneous  writing,  speeches,  and  poems 
of  the  author  in  other  two  rolumee  of  a  sunilar  kind»  they  would 
do  well. 

2%e  Unpremeked  Oospel :  an  Embedded  Truth.  By  the  Aatiior 
of  "  The  Study  of  the  Bible."  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

The  Practical  Consequences  of  Teaching  any  Fieture  Bestoration  vf 
the  Sace,    London :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

Ths  design  of  *the  fisst  of  the  above  pamphlets  is  to  establish  a 
distinction  between  the  "  gospel  of  the  (uiuroh  "  (p.  14),  or  of  **  the 
cross  "  (p.  20),  as  relating  to  the  recovery  of  fallen  men  (p.  13).  and 
the  **  gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  aa  announcing  that  after  the  resor* 
rection  tne  Jews  "  will  rule  over  all  lands  "  and  **  teach  all  people^ 
Isa.  IxL  6  "  (pp.  7,  8).  It  is  humiliating  enough  to  haye  the  glad 
tidings  of  ffreat  joy  unto  all  people  converted  into  an  assertion  that 
« the  kingdom  or  headship  of  humanity  "  belongs  to  the  Jews  afWr 
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the  flesh  (p.  10) ;  bnt  it  will  astonish  the  reader  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  informed  that,  '*  daring  the  entire  life  of  Christ,  neither 
He  nor  His  disciples  appear  to  hare  taught  any  other  doctrine'*  (p.  9). 

In  justification  of  the  opinion  that  we  hare  two  gospels,  &e  author 
gives  only  his  ipse  dixit.  The  kingdom,  of  which  the  k^s  wore 
committed  to  St.  Peter,  is  the  Christian  church,  and  the  onuich  is 
the  kingdom.  As  such  only  could  our  Lord  foretell  that  it  would 
be  (Matt.  xxi.  43),  and  the  apostles  declare  (Acts  xiii.  46)  that  it 
was,  taken  from  the  Jewish  nation,  and  given  to  a  people  bringing 
forth  the  fruits  thereof.  Notwithstanoing  the  assertion  of  Hiis 
writer  (p.  16),  the  kingdomproclaimed  by  our  Lord  was  the  religious 
constitution  founded  by  Mim,  a  state  of  Christian  pririleges  and 
obligations,  a  i^ign  of  spiritual  principles  (1  Cor.  iv.  20)  "  witiun," 
because  not  consisting  of  meats  and  drinks  (Bom.  xir.  17),  or 
"  among  "  the  contemporaries  of  our  Lord,  because  not  coming  widi 
outward  show ;  which  was  not  "  here "  or  ^  there  "  as  to  locality 
(Luke  zvii.  20),  and  yet  "  at  hand  "  (Matt.  x.  7) ;  from  whidi  some 
were  not  afar  off  as  to  disposition  (Matt.  xii.  34),  and  into  which 
characters  generally  despised  were  actually  entering  by  faith,  while 
from  it  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  were  being  cast  out  through  unbelief 
(Matt.  xxi.  31).  According  to  the  New  Testament,  the  being  a  Gen- 
tile was  not,  according  to  tiie  "Embedded  Truth"  it  is,  a  bairier  to 
admission  into  the  "  kingdom  "  of  hearen.  As  the  kingdom  and 
ihe  ehurch  were  one  and  the  same  thing,  so  the  gospel  of  tilie  king- 
dom was  the  same  proclamation  as  the  gospel  of  the  church. 

The  authors  of  both  the  above  pampnlets  misconceive  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  restitution  in  Acts  iii.  21 ;  and  yet  it  lies  at  the 
root  of  their  theories  of  prophecy.  Had  th^  referred  to  the  Greek, 
they  would  have  perceived  that  of  two  possible  meanings  they  adopt 
>the  one  opposed  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence^ 
and  denied  by  the  facts  of  history.  The  word  "  restitution  "  is  in 
the  singular,  and  the  relative  **  wmch  "  in  the  plural  number,  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  a  restoration  that  was  foretold,  but  things  relating 
to  Christ.  As  the  word,  again,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  have  to  understand  its  purport  from  the  verb  of  whidi 
it  is  a  derivative,  which  signifies  either  restoration  or  oonaummatioiL 
The  former  sense  is  forbidden  bv  the  context,  for  to  speak  of 
restoring  things  that  are  to  be  prodaced  is  absurd ;  but  the  apostle 
may  pomt  to  events  which  are  a  consummation  or  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  Granting,  however,  that  "  restitution  "  in  this  passage 
means  a  restoration  of  something  lost,  it  is  plain  that  as  *'  the  head- 
ship of  humanity  "  never  belonged  to  the  Jews,  it  could  never  be 
restored. 

■  This  future  exaltation  of  the  Jews  **  after  the  flesh,**  though  so 
fascinating  to  a  certain  order  of  mind,  is  omx>sed  to  both  the  s|Hrit 
and  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  the  dearest  possible 
declarations  that  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  the  distinctioa 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  except  as  a  thing  oi  the  past.  Si.  Paul 
points  to  the  fact  that  it  had  no  existence  under  Abraham,  and 
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emphatieally  declares  that  the  promises  made  to  him  are  unaffected 
by  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  17,  et  passim)^  The  *'  kingdom  "  promised  to 
him  was  not,  as  stated  oh  page  10,  the  birthright  of  his  seed  after 
the  flesh,  but  of  those  after  the  spirit  (Bom.  iii.  29).  This  apostle 
labours  to  show  that  Sarah,  who  was  set  aside  for  Hagar,  was  a 
type  of  the  Gentile  dispensation,  and  the  bondswoman  the  type  of 
the  Jewish ;  and  that  as  Sarah  was  restored  by  the  birth  of  I^ac, 
so  the  Gentile,  set  aside  for  a  time  by  the  Jew,  is  under  Christ 
restored  to  the  pririleges  he  had  under  and  in  the  person  of 
Abraham.  This,  and  not  that  advocated  in  the  above  pamphlets,  is 
the  only  "restitution "  known  to  the  apostles. 

By  applying  the  terms  Hagar,  lahmael.  Mount  Sinai,  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Jewish  church ;  and  Sarah,  Isaac,  Mount  Sion» 
and  the  Jerusalem  from  above,  to  the  Christian  church,  St.  Paul 
does  all  he  can  to  exalt  that  which  these  writers  disparage,  and  to 
lower  in  our  estimation  that  which  they  are  fond  of  exalting.  In 
the  writings  of  St.  Peter  (1  Ep.  ii.  9,  10),  again,  it  is  Christians 
that  are — but  in  these  pamphlets  it  is  Jews,  because  Jews,  that  are 
to  be — a  royal  and  sacerdotal  race.  The  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  from 
chap.  liv.  to  the  end,  are  applied  by  St.  Paiu  (Gal.  iv.  27,  et  seq.), 
and  those  of  Amos  .(ix.  11, 12),  by  St.  James  (Acts  xv.  13 — 21),  to 
tihe  realities  and  glories  of  this  dispensation ;  but  by  the  writers  o£ 
these  pamphlets  Sieir  fulfilment  is  relegated  to  an  undefined  future. 
One  of  the  noblest  elements  of  Christianity  is, — "  Henceforth  know 
we  no  man  after  the  flesh;*'  and  it  is  with  this  principle  that  such 
writeiy  Jiave  no  sympathy. 

In  the  above  works  we  find  the  theory  of  Universal  ism  en- 
grafted upon  Plymouth  Brethrenism.  According  to  the  author  of 
tne  first  of  the  two,  "  the  primitive  and  divine  idea  of  the  gospel 
relating  to  a  kingdom,"  was  "the  restoration  of  the  race  under  th» 
Messiim"  (p.  7).  If  primitive,  the  author  gives  no  proof  of  it. 
Where  we  may  learn  its,  divinity  he  does  not  inform  us.  He  tells 
us,  "we  have  only  to  tiirn  to  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets  to  perceive  this."  Myriads  upon  myriads,  age  after  age, 
have  turned  to  those  writings  without  perceiving  it ;  and  mere  re- 
iteration will  not  mend  the  matter.  Instead  of  manfully  facing  the 
fact  admitted  in  the  second  pamphlet,  that "  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation  is  inconaisteiit  with  some  of  the  plainest  declarations  of 
Scripture"  (p.  6),  the  author  gives  references  to  prophecies  which 
have  not  the  remotest  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  quotes  phrases 
from  the  New  Testament  in  a  sense  not  justified  by  the  consent  of 
critics  and  scholars.  We  should  object  to  neither  the  references  nor 
the  quotations,  provided  the  author  would  give  reasons  for  such  appli* 
cation  of  passages ;  but  to  affirm,  affirm,  affibic,  and  nothing  but 
affirm,  is  neither  respectful  totheworld  at  large,nor  creditable  to  one's 
•self.  The  plaiuest^that  is,  what  appears  to  the  immense  majority 
of  Christians  the  plainest — statements  of  Scripture  on  this  subject 
are  set  aside  for  what  the  author  regards  as  "  indications,  .  .  . 
ki  numerous  and  important  paasages,  that  it  is  eventually  the  will  of 
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God,  by  the  elect  ohnroh,  to  make"  heathens,  Jews,  MohaauBedaii^ 
and  nominal  Chmtians  "aecmainted  with  the  Savioar  tiiey  have 
never  known  upon  earth**  (p.  32).  Now  this  author  naj  be  nght,-* 
in  one  aspect,  who  does  not  wi^  that  he  mw  be  ri^ht  in  his  TisirP 
But  what  we  want  is  evidence  in  place  of  oogmatism.  Assnamig 
the  theory  to  be  tbuth,  it  is  certainly  bmbbddvd  truth  ;  and  mtu 
some  one  succeeds  in  exhuming  it,  it  will  •deservedly  remain  in 
"  Ufipreaehed  gospel" 

Throughout  the  second  of  the  two  pampfalete  tJiere  runs  a  fesileii 
spirit  of  inquiry,  for  which  its  author  deserves  our  warmest  thanks ; 
but  we  cannot  accept  the  logic  of  his  arguments.  We  cannot 
admit  that  because  the  gospel  is  not  preached  to  every  creature, 
we  have  proof  that  God  does  not  in  this  dispensation  intend  to  "offer 
the  gospel  to  every  man"  (p.  19).  We  cannot  allow  th«t  "  Evange- 
lical Christians,  as  much  as  other  men,  KtepradieaUif  Univenalists" 
(p.  19),  because  the  clergy  of  one  section  of  the  church  sie 
compelled  to  use  the  words,  "  in  sure  and  oertiun  hope  of  the  res«r> 
rection  unto  eternal  life,"  promiscuously  over  the  graves  of  the  dsad. 
If  an  author  can  assert  that "  Jonah  went  only  to  denoonoe"  ths 
Ninevites,  and  that  "  during  the  long  histoiy "  of  the  Jewish  chanh 
^  not  a  single  messenger  of  meroy  goes  forth  to  the  world  without" 
(p.  20),  it  IB  manifest  that  he  has  yet  to  learn  both  the  design  sad 
tne  results  of  Judaism ;  and  we  have  to  complain  that  he,  like  tiie 
author  of  the  preceding  work,  should^  without  the  slightest  attenni 
at  proof,  make  such  assertions  as  the  following : — "  ^e  power**  m 
which  the  apostles  were  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  was  "  simply  povsr 
to  think  and  speak  in  other  tongues  than  their  own*'  (p.  21). 

It  is  a  maxim  among  the  leaders  of  the  House^of  Commons  to  set 
the  face  against  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  bill  which  aimfdy  affirms 
an  abuse  without  providing  some  practical  remedy.  It  is  infimftdiy 
more  important  to  observe  this  sound  prineiple  in  all  things  affeetiBg 
the  spiritual  interests  of  men.  To  declare  apy  religious  opinion  to  be 
erroneous  without  giving  proof,  or  to  assert  that  a  certain  doctnne  is 
scriptural  without  giving  scriptural  reasons,  can  havo  but  cos 
effect — a  pernicious  effect, — ^that  of  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  ill* 
informed.  The  tendency  of  such  works  as  those  at  the  head  of  tius 
review  is,  therefore,  mischievous.  If  received  opinions  in  retigioa 
or  anything  else  be  wron^,  let  it  be  shown  they  are,  and  yon  will  be 
hailed  ere  long  as  a  pubhc  benefactor ;  but  to  employ  ikeprms  to 
scatter  far  and  wide  crude  and  unintelligent  views  is  to  violate 
every  dictate  of  common  sense  and  Clnistian  oharity.         M.  fi. 

Better  Da^e  far  Working  Teople.    Bv  Eev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  A.M.^ 
Edinburgh.    London :  otrahan  and  Co. 

Thb  emphatic  commendation  given  to  this  work  by  Lord 
Brougham  to  a  meeting  of  working  men,  hidd  in  Edinburgh  ift 
October,  we  can  heartOy  endorse.  "  It  is  an  excellent  book  oft 
every  part  of  the  working  man's  fortune  and  labour."  Its  va&at 
is  the  ineumbent  of  the  free  Chureh,  Piltig,  £dinbnx|^    He  — 
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ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1842.  He  waa  the  editor,  during  the 
years  of  its  strength,  1849 — 53,  of  the  Free  Church  Magaxine,  and 
in  1860  he  was  elevated  to  the  editorial  chair  of  the  North  British 
Review,  then  vacated  by  Professor  Alex,  f  raaer.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  other  works  of  worth,  viz. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  able,  yet  modest  and  retired,  of  the  clergy 
of  the  sect  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  seldom  appears  as  & 
prominent  figure  in  the  public  courts  of  the  church,  or  the  publie 
meetings  of  the  sect;  but  he  is  not  the  less  earnest  and  hard- 
working on  that  account. 

The  work  before  us  contains  ten  chapters.  The^r^^  describes 
"  what  to  aim  at,"  viz.,  improvement  in  social  comfort,  intelligence, 
in  religion  and  morality.  Chapter  second,  affectedly  entitled 
**  Auspice  Chrisio"  Look  to  Christ,  discusses  the  question,  "Is 
Christianity  really  a  friend  to  the  working  man  ?"  and  maintains  the 
affirmative  hj  arguing  that  it  steadies  and  strengthens,  protects 
and  sympathizes  with,  supplies  help  to,  bestows  joy  upon  work- 
ing men,  while  it  inspirits  them  with  hope.  "  The  sweat  of  the 
brow  "  is  the  topic  of  chapter  third,  which  treats  of  the  dignity  and 
educative  power  of  labour.  Chapter /bitr^A  considers  me  grave 
matters  implied  in  *'a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work," 
especially  strikes  and  co-operation»  on  both  of  which  subiect» 
there  is  much  good  sense  in  the  few  pages  allotted  to  them» 
''  Make  the  most  of  your  money  "  is  an  advice  powerfully  enforced 
in  chapter  Jlfth ;  in  it  the  author  deprecates  drinking  and  debt,, 
commends  savingness,  and  describes  the  nature  and  operation  of 
savings  banks,  friendly  societies,  annuities,  life  insurance,  co- 
operative stores,  &c.  "  Health  without  drags  "  is  surely  a  necessity 
of  life  to  the  working  man,  and  in  chapter  sixth  this  is  pretty  fuUy^ 
treated  of.  The  beneficiality  x>f  fresh  air,  exercise,  cleanliness, 
properly  cooked  food,  due  supplies  of  light,  and  abstinence  from 
drinking,  are  ably  enforced.  Uhapter  severUh,  on  "  Houses  ifersus 
hovels,'  is  useful  and  excellent.  It  treats  of  the  effects  of  homea 
on  health,  morals,  social  feelings  and  habits,  and  on  religious 
emotions.  The  difficulties  regarding  rent  and  accommodation  ar& 
spoken  of,  and  their  remedies  are  discussed.  Building  associations 
and  investment  societies  are  here  explained  and  advocated.  *'  Home 
sunshine,"  chspter  eighth,  brings  us  into  the  moral  element  of 
home-life,  in  excellent  tone  and  manner.  '*  Beading  and  recrea- 
tion "  form  the  themes  of  chapter  ninth,  and  the  omervations  on 
both  these  subjects  are  clear  and  sensible.  Chapter  tenth  is- 
entitled  "  Holy  xtest,"  and  it  insists  specially  on  sabbatn  observance. 

The  book,  though  seemingly,  in  our  concise  analysis  of  it,  dull,  is- 
by  no  means  so ;  poetical  quotations,  anecdotes  and  illustrations, 
sre  interspersed  judiciously  among  the  weightier  matters  and  the 
higher  teachings  of  the  author.  S&ewd  remarks,  telling  sentences^ 
and  thorough  geniality  characterize  the  book;  and  we  do  most 
honestly  beueve  that  the  perusal  of  this  work  cannot  fail  largely  to* 
aid  in  bringing  about  "  Better  Days  for  Working  People." 
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A  Handbook  of  Phonographic ;  or,  a  New  and  Improved  Method  of 
Wri  tin  gWords  according  to  their  Sounds ;  being  a  Complete  System 
of  Phonic  Shorthand,  adapted  for  Correspondence,  Verbatim  Be- 
porting,  &c.  By  Edwabd  James  Jokss.  London:  S.  TV. 
Partridge,  9,  Paternoster  Kow. 

This  is  an  attempted  improvement  upon  Pitman's  system  of 
phonography ;  but,  however  laudable  the  writer's  object  may  be, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  admire  the  way  in  which  he  has  sought  to 
realize  it.  ^  e  are  no  blind  admirers  of  Pitman,  for  we  think  the 
changes  he  is  so  frequently  introducing  to  his  svstem  most  detri- 
mental to  its  value  and  usefulness.  We  must,  however,  condemn 
the  piratical  imitation  of  his  "  Manual "  which  characterizes  the 
book  before  us. 

The  Teacher* g  Pocket- Book  and  Diary  for  186  i.     Price  Is.  4i; 

roan  tuck,  2s.      Annual  Addresses  for  1864: — The    Teacher  t 

Tools.  By  the  Bev.  Jobln  Cubwbx.  Why  I  An  Address  to  Scholats. 

Our  Home  Plants.    By  the  Bev.  T.  Lbssst.    List  of  LessoM 

for  1864.    London :  Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey. 

Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  reader! 
to  these  new  and  excellent  publications,  and  trust  we  shall  thns 
induce  some  teachers  to  purenase  and  examine  them  who  hare  not 
hitherto  done  so. 

"Nature^s  Secrets;  or.  Psychometric  Pesearckes.  By  "Wiluim 
Denton  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Denton.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  London: 
Houlston  and  Wright. 

This  singular  book  is  the  reprint  of  an  American  work,  and  con- 
tains many  curious  facts  and  more  startling  statements.  It  eidela 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  science,  to  be  called  Pdychometrj, 
by  means  of  which  Mrs.  Denton  "  professes  to  be  able,  by  patting 
a  piece  of  matter,  whatever  be  its  nature,  to  her  forehead,  to  tee, 
either  with  her  eyes  closed  or  open,  all  that  that  piece  of  matt^. 
figuratively  speaking,  ever  saw,  heard,  or  experienced,  l^ot 
always,  indeed,  in  the  order  of  time,  or  to  the  full  extent  of  that 
experience,  but  generally  so."  We  quite  agree  with  our  friend,  the 
clergyman,  that  "  none  can  dispute  the  wonderful  nature  of  thii 
statement ;"  and  we  can  assure  iiim  that  he  is  not  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  some  will  be  **  inclined  to  question  its  truthfiilness." 

Freemasonry — WTiat  is  it?     The  Question  truthfully  Ansicered,  for 
the  Benefit  of  Masons,    London :  J.  Fittall,  ivy  Laae. 

The  writer  of  this  tractate  says,  "  Let  it  be  understood,  there  ii 
no  purpose  of  raising  any  question,  in  these  pages,  on  the  abstraet 
merits  or  demerits  of  Masonry,  other  than  as  they  affect  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  high  standing  of  the  order,  and  the  general  inoral 
worth  of  its  members,  may  be  admitted.  But  it  occupies  religiou 
ground,  and  on  that  ground  it  must  be  judged.    Masonry  is  not  s 
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mere  matter  of  dressing  in  aprons  and  collars,  and  enjoying  a 
certain  number  of  good  dinners  in  the  course  of  the  year,  as  the 
world  imagines.    It  is  essentially  a  religious  order. 

"  Every  lodge  room,  though  only  an  ordinary  tavern  apartment, 
must  be  consecrated,  ».  e.,  religious  rites  (chiefly  Judaistic)  are  per- 
formed in  it,  with  many  solemn  prayers,  and  it  is  then  spoken  of  as 
holy  ground.  A  lodge  cannot  assemble  or  work  without  frequent 
prayer.  God  is  indeed  inyoked  upon  all  occasions,  as  the  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  the  universe,  and  in  His  name  most  serious  oaths 
are  taken  by  every  Mason.  These  proceedings,  and  many  others  of 
very  solemn  character,  are  usually  gone  through  with  great  decorum 
— tnat  is  not  disputed.  But  it  is  all  anti- Christian!"  That  is  the 
charge  which  the  writer  brings  against  Freemasonry ;  but  we  feel 
bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned  which  he  places 
before  his  readers,  the  charge  is  "  not  proven'* 

The  Evangelic  Theory;  or,  Christianity^not  Theism — most  in 
accordance  with  Moral  JDevelopment.    London :  Henry  J.  Tresidder. 

This  is  a  thoughtfully  written  tractate  on  an  important  subject. 

JFor  Ever!  or,  the  Final  State  of  the  Redeemed  considered,  as  to  its 
Chradations  of  Rank  and  Blessedness,  London :  John  F.  Shaw 
and  Co. 

Thb  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove  that  there  are  no  "  gradations" 
in  the  spiritual  world ;  and  we  may  mention,  without  endorsing,  a 
hope  that  has  been  expressed  that  the  author  has  established  his 
position  to  his  own  satisfaction ! 

Martin  Luther :  a  Monograph  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  "  The 
Solitary  Monk  who  Shook  the  World"  By  Samitbl  Neil. 
London :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

This  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the  papers  furnished  to  our  pages  in 
the  latter  part  of  1862.  Our  readers,  therefore,  know  the  ability 
which  characterizes  the  work.  If  any  one  desires  to  make  a 
good,  useful  present  to  a  thinking  friend,  he  will  find  this  shiilinjg 
volume  highly  suitable.  Mr.  Keil  thus  explains  his  purpose  in  his 
preface  :— 

''  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  sketch  the  Life  of  Luther,  not  merely 
as  a  Theologian  or  a  Reformer,  hnt,  as  far  as  the  writer  coald  comprehend  it,  in 
the  entireness  of  his  being — as  a  Man*  The  pictorial  and  dramatic  partion  of  the 
biography  of  the  monk  who  ronsed  the  energies  of  Earope,  wrestled  rongh- 
handedly  with  sovereigns  and  pontifis,  braved  civic  and  ecclesiastical  oatlawrj, 
and  set  the  tenets  of  his  heart  into  the  better  part  of  civiUzation,  have  often  been 
written,  and  are  of  coarse  incorporated  in  every  history  of  the  Church  or  the 
world.  His  life,  too,  has  been  laid  before  the  reading  public  in  innumerable  forms 
as  that  of  a  theological  hero.  The  purpose  of  the  present  tractate  difiers  from 
that  of  the  historian  of  the  Church,  the  ecclesiastical  writer,  or  the  critic  of  sects, 
doctrines,  or  revolutions ;  and  it  does  i)ot  therefore  enter  into  competition  with 
any  other  composition  on  the  subject." 
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i/vj^0ation,  but,  on  the  contrarj, 
7^iaary  objects  of  reality.     The 
/^in  the  temple  of  time  are  fast 
^BUed  with  the  noble  monuments 
Sn'B  manrellous  ingenaity.    The  age 
f^inkUj  maj  be  gone,  but  the  age 
^tfiterprise  is  come,  and  i  incline  to 
lififffe  that    it  will  be  long  ere  the 
gfiiitarian  energy  of  the  men  of  our 
pitive  isle — the  isle   on   which    the 
^ght  sun  of  freedom  and  hope  neiver 
f^ts— will  be  aubdoed.    Bearing  these 
fiiett  in  mind,  it  seems  reasonable  to 


OS  ecooo®* 
at  do  not  pP*'**'^ 
of  the  WJ^^ 
'  jtt  would  mar  thf  Y^. 

,-trade  notions,  and  >»«''! 
i»  with  the  open  competiU'S 
tly  entered  into  with  our  ceoti- 
.atal  neighbours,  the  (avonrable  ^^^ 
of  which,  be  it  rsmembersd,  has  prow 
no  mean  set-off  to  the  losa  of  our  gto(- 
ral  American  trade.^  Let  CTery  oae 
concerned  consume  his  own  amob,  v^ 
cease  to  offiand  the  public  nostril  *itii 
the  belching  of  unrsaaonabk  (etf. 
With  these  few  observations,  1  beg  M 
subscribe,  the  affirmatire  side  oa  tliis 
question,— F.  C.  C. 

SnEOATtTXi 

In  matters  of  taxation,  sursly  it  is 
impolitic  to  allow  an  artiele  of  coe- 
meroe,  in  which  Great  Britain  is  WR 
fruitfnl  than  any  other  oatioB,  to  ^ 
into  the  hands  of  fiDnigners  withoat  tbi 
payment  of  duty,  sspecisllT'  vhen,  tf 
iu  the  present  day,  the  indostiy  of  onr 
labouring  poor  is  taxed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  preclude  them  from  obuin- 
ing  many  of  the  neocassriei  of  iiit 
Our  Legislature  should  uodoiibtidlj im- 
pose taxation  where  it  is  l«s  likeljto 
be  felt,  and  the  transfer  of  wm  por- 
tioQ  of  these  imposts  to  the  ihooldoi 
of  those  who  can  better  tflbrd  to  bar 
the  burden,  would  be  the  bmum  (f 
bettering  the  oondiiloQ  o(  ocr  pwm 
countrymen.  Thers  aresgmt  nutr 
articles  of  commerce  imported  mto  tb^ 
country  from  foreign  sUbmi,iihI  dv? 
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k  duurged  upon  tbmik  Whf,  thai, 
should  we  permit  Another  coontrj  to 
take  ooeU  of  us  withont  en  export 
•duty?  It  is  stated  that  no  leee  than 
4}6,00O,O0O  tone  of  coal  are  raised 
aiiBvallT  from  the  mines  in  the  United 
JQogdom.  The  quantity  exported  to 
fonign  ooontries  in  1 858  wm  6,629,483 
tool,  and  the  jear  1860  shows  an  in- 
«reaie,  tis.,  7,d2l«832  tons.  From 
these  qoantities  a  small  revenne  might 
h^  deriffd  hj  a  Terj  trifling  dntj:  e?ea 


.so  small  an  impost  as  la.  per  ton 
would  produce  upwards  of  £366,000, 
which  would  increase  annualljr.  This 
amount  mif^ht  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  taxes  now  imposed  on  nsefnl 
articles  of  everj-daj  necessity,  and  the 
reeult  would  soon  show  its  beneficial 
eflhots  upon  the  condition  of  that  class 
of  the  cummunitj  which  forms  the  feiy 
back- bone  and  sinews  of  our  oountrj.'"- 
Ez  Ovnoio. 


9^1gt  Jmptinr* 


<)tmrriovs  RBQmiim<»  Ahswbrs. 

416.  What  were  the  preeite  words 
used  by  Nspoleon  to  his  soldiers  before 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops?— See  '*  Poetic 
Critique,"  page  384,  ante, — Ask  BR. 

417.  Can  the  chairman  of  a  meetini^ 
propose  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
motion?— W.  K. 

418.  In  an  early  Tolnme  of  the  Brt- 
iiih  Controveniediitt  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  books  should  be  read  by  a  student 
anxious  to  educate  himself  in  all  the 
branches  of  general  knowledge  wasTery 
kindly  answered  by  one  of  your  eootri> 
butors,  who  gare  the  titles  of  the  works, 
with  the  names  of  the  authors  and  the 
cheapest  editions  then  obtainable.  The 
rapid  strides  education  has  made  during 
the  past  ten  years,  and  the  cheapness 
of  modem  literature,  induce  me,  not 
only  fior  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  others  similarly  situated,  to  agam 
pot  the  question,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  your  correspondents  will  answer  it  in 
the  same  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner  as  that  to  which  I  hare  referred, 
giring  the  cheapest  editions  of  the  works 
now  obtainable. — Bx  OrFioia 

Rbplibb. 

391  and  408.  Jiedoro  is  the  Moorish 
yottth  who  marries  Angelica,  the  heiored 
«f  Oriando,  the  hero  of  Arioeto*s  great 
IMm  **  Orbuido  Furioso,"— a  ooutino*. 


tion  of  Bdardo's  "  Orlando  Inamorata." 
Ermmia  is  the  lovelorn  lady  who 
stanches  the  flowing  wounds  of  Tancred 
with  her  own  tresses  in  Tasso's  *'  Jeru- 
salem Delivered;"  so  that  the  lines  are 
equivalent  in  signification,  by  what 
rhetoricians  would  call  antonomseiao 
synecdoche,  to— 
"*  No  answering  gondoliers,  at  close  of 

day, 
Chant  Afioiio*§  rhymes    or    carol 

Tasso's  lay.*' 

au.A. 

899.  Joteph  Maaini  was  born  in 
1809,  at  Crenoa.  He  was  educated  for 
the  law,  and  somi  manifested  an  interest 
in  pditios.  When  but  a  student  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  he  e»t4b- 
lished  the  Gmoa  IndiotUor,  in  which, 
under  the  veil  of  literary  discussion,  he 
ventured  on  questions  touching  the 
future  of  Italy.  The  Italian  govern- 
ments, lately  troubled  by  Carbonarism, 
were  then  united  in  a  league  against 
liberal  opinions.  Mazsini  was  no  Car- 
bonaro — ^he  hated  secret  societies, — bat 
was  arreeted  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
nected with  Carbonarism;  and  altboo^h 
nothing  was  proved  against  him,  he 
was  arreeted,  and  was  only  released  in 
order  to  be  shipped  off  into  exile.  He 
then  took  np  his  abode  at  Marseilles, 
where  he  became  the  founder  of  La 
OwMLtltaHa^Ui^  oonduotedthejouma 
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of  that  name,  devoted  to  the  ctose  of 
the  nnitj  and  independence  of  Italj, 
and  a  repablican  form  of  f^Ternment. 
The  rnle  of  Lonis  Philippe  did  not 
allow-  MAzzint  to  remain  long  in  France, 
and  on  the  application  of  the  Sardinian 
ambassador,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
French  territory.  For  nearly  twelve 
months  he  saccifeded  in  erading  the 
▼igilance  of  the  police,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  be  never  went  oat, 
except  on  two  occasions  in  disguise,  and 
brought  out  his  journal,  which  was 
easily  distributed  from  Marseilles  into 
Italy.  He  at  length  was  obliged  to  fly, 
and  in  1831  found  himself  in  Switzer- 
land. There  he  organized  the  expedi- 
tion into  Savoy,  which  failed  through 
Bamorino,  to  whom  the  military  com- 
mand was  given.  Mazzini  was  now 
arrested,  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the 
fortress  of  Savone,  where  he  was  incar- 
cerated for  six  months,  and  then  re- 
leased upon  his  promise  not  to  reappear 
in  the  Sardinian  states.  In  1844  he 
established  in  London  a  journal  called 
ApostoUUo  PopulaU.  In  1846  his 
name  was  brooght  prominently  before 
the  British  public,  in  consequence  of 
the  disclosure  of  a  practice  of  opening 
the  letters  of  refugees  in  the  London 
Post-office  by  the  British  Government 
at  the  request  of  foreign  ambassadors. 
During  these  yean  of  exile  Mazzini 
was  a  resident  in  the  British  metropolis, 
and  supported  himself  by  his  oontribn- 
tioDs  to  the  leading  periodicals  and 
journals.  Upon  the  outburst  of  the 
French  revolution  of  February,  1848, 
Mazzini  conceived  that  Paris  was  the 
proper  centre  of  action,  and  accordingly 
went  thither,  and  shortly  afterwards  took 
up  his  abode  at  Milan.  Having  little 
political  sympathy  with  Charles  Albert, 
he  remained  at  Milan  until  the  advance 
of  the  Aostrians  occasioned  him,  with 
the  inhabitants,  to  take  flight.  Maz- 
zini took  refuge  in  the  canton  of  Tidno, 
in  Switzerland,  whence,  shortly  after 
the  expedition  into  the  Val  d'Inteler, 
he  was  again  expelled.  Borne  having 
now  declaied  itself  a  republic,  Mazzini   | 


WS8  elected  deputy  to  the  conetitaent 
assembly  for  the  town  of  Legbon, 
where  he  landed  and  wss  received  with 
acclamation.  From  that  momeot  he 
became  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Boaum 
republic  On  March  30th,  1649. 
Mazzini*  together  with  Annelli  and 
Saffi,  was  appointed  a  Triumvir,  and 
received  with  his  colleagues  the  full 
power  of  the  state.  He  immediately 
set  himself  to  organize  an  krmy,  east 
cannon,  &e.f  and  in  other  ways  to  pie- 
pare  for  the  defence  of  the  republic. 
He  for  a  time  maintained  the  contest 
against  General  Oudinot  and  'his  army, 
but  ultimately,  when  he  could  render 
no  further  aid  to  the  cause,  he  left 
Bome,  and  took  up  hia  residence  in 
England.  In  1857  he  made  as  at- 
tempt to  revolutionize  Italy,  but  tbe 
scheme  proved  abortive,  and  he  escaped 
in  disguise.  We  believe  he  is  still  ss 
devoted  as  ever  to  the  cause  of  bis 
country,  and  labours  in  EogUod  te 
efiect  her  complete  enmncipatioii.  We 
have  gathered  the  above  facts  respect- 
ing Mazzini  from  Walfurd's  **  Hen  of 
the  Time,"  and  trust  they  will  prove 
not  .only  interesting  to  S.  &,  but  many 
other  readers. —X. 

400.  I  have  no  doubt  Bamet's 
"Treatise  on  Painting"  could  be  ob- 
tained through  such  booksellers  as  tbe 
Messrs.  Gomish.  If  D.  M.  hss  asj 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  render  him  all  the  assistance  in  ny 
power.— C.  A.  J. 

403.  Averroet. — The  works  of  A»«r- 
roes  are  very  numerous.  A  MS.  iotbe 
library  of  the  Escurial  mentions  seventy- 
eight.  They  treat  of  theology*  l^'i 
medicine,  natural  history,  ^hikiao^Jt 
and  logic.  His  celebrity  rests  par- 
ticularly on  his  commeatariis  oo 
Aristotle,  of  whom  he  was  a  most 
slavish  admirer.  In  the  middle  s^es  he 
was  called  '*  the  soul  of  Aristotle."  He 
asserted  that  *'  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
is  the  perfection  of  truth,  fbrssoioeb 
MM  his  intellect  wae  the'  utaast  hnit  of 
the  human  mind;  so  that  it  nay  be 
truly  aaid  of  him,  that  he  was  etsstsd 
and  given  by  a  Divine  PipvideoM,  thit 
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we  might  be  Uaght  how  mach  it  is 
possible  to  know.*'  For  rooh  knowledge 
of  the  teaching  of  Averroee  as  we  poe- 
sessi  we  are  indebted  chieflj  to  Bajle's 
<*  Dictionary,"  Saint  Hilaxre'e  *<  Logic  of 
Arietotle,"  in  French;  Bmcker*B 
"Critical  History  of  Philosophy,'*  in 
Latin;  Tenneman*s  '^History  of  Philo- 
sophy,** in  German;  and  Rossi's 
*»  History  of  Arabian  Writers,**  in 
Italian.  We  belicTe  that  an  edition  of 
his  works,  in  eleven  yols.,  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1662,  edited  by  Jacob  Man- 
tinas,  and  that  Wftstenfeld  gives  a  list 
of  his  works  in  his  **  Histoiy  of  Arabian 
Physicians  and  Natnialista.**  Several 
Botioes  of  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  occur 
in  Hallam's  **  Literature  of  the  Ifiddle 
Ages."  I  can,  at  present,  recall  no 
other  authorities.  If  a  very  brief 
abstract  of  his  philosophy  would  satisfy 
"Jesse,**  the  following  notice  may  suffice 
—if  it  is  read  as  given,  viz.,  as  derived 
from  secondary  sources: — In  metaphynet 
he  held  that  an  eternal  and  original 
essence,  by  a  constant  development  of 
the  forms  inherent  in  it,  and  a  continual 
outgrowing  of  its  matter  into  all  pos- 
uble  forms,  constituted  the  reality  of 
things.  This  universal  intelligence  is 
immortal  It  neither  was  not,  nor  can 
it  cease  to  be;  for  in  the  one  ease 
something  must  have  proceeded  from 
nothing,  and  in  the  other  something 
must  annihilate  itself.  Thought  must 
be  at  once  operative,  receptive,  and 
formaL  This  is  progress  from  the 
sensuous  impression  received  to  the  idea 
Jbrmedf  and  hence  thought  is  threefold. 
Of  the  activities  of  thought,  all  partake 
alike,  for  the  same  outward  influences 
affect  all;  but  the  receptive  capacity 
may  differ,  and  the  formal  power  may  be 
cultured ;  and  hence  the  utility  of  logic. 
The  mortal  soul  passes  into,  and  becomes 
incorporated  with,  the  universal  and  im- 
mortid  essence  of  alL  His  logic  is  only 
a  paraphrase  and  exposition,  not  always 
aeenrate,  of  the  treatises  of  Aristotle. 
In  mecHeme  he  is  chiefly  a  compiler,  and 
much  more  inclined  to  theorize  than 
able  to  direct  practice.  He  believed  in 
the  Koran  as  a  popular  but  unscientific 
1863. 


faith  suited  to  the  vnlgar,  but  not 
peculiarly  important  to  man  as  man. 
Benan's  work  on  Averroes,  the  materials 
of  which  he  collected  while  engaged  oa 
a  literary  mission  in  Italy,  though  pub* 
lished  in  1853,  has  not  yet  met  our  eyei 
It  is  highly  spoken  of  by  all  the  critics. 
I  may  also  mention  an  able  and  ex- 
haustive paper  by  S.  Mnnck,  of  the 
Oriental  MS.  department  in  the  Boyal 
Library  in  Paris,  which  appeared  in  the 
Third  Vol.  of  the  *'  Dictionary  of  Phi- 
losophic  Sqienees,*'  Paris,  in  1847,  as 
one  from  which  I  received  considerable 
information,  and  to  which  there  is 
attached  a  painstaking  collection  of 
anthoritietf. 

405.  Rewtme  of  the  Queen, — The 
revenue  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
is  not  the  property  of  the  Queen,  but  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  amount  of 
the  revenue  from  the  duohy  was  taken 
into  consideration  when  Parliament 
granted  the  Prince  his  "  income.** — J.  J. 

406.  Shaktpere. — Messrs.  Boutiedge 
are  now  issuing  in  shilling  monthly  parts 
an  excellent  edition  of  Shakspere  by 
Howard  Staunton,  Esq.  It  is  largely 
interspersed  with  explanatory  and  crit- 
ical notes,  and  the  text  is  nicely  printed, 
in  clear,  bold  type.  The  work  is  also 
enriched  with  original  and  appropriate 
illustrations,  and  in  this  particular  ia 
widely  different  from  the  generality 
of  others.  It  is  complete  in  thirty- 
eight  parts.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  so  expensive  a  work  is  not  exaeUy 
what  W.  L.  W.  requires,  nevertheless 
I  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  will  be 
well  repaid  if  he  obtun  this  edition.—- 
F.  C.  0.  , 

Alexander  Ireland  and  Co.,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Mtm^ester  Examiner 
and  TimeSy  have  recently  completed  the 
issue  of  Shakspere's  Works  in  penny 
weekly  numbers,  each  number  ooniain- 
ing  a  complete  play.  These  numbers 
can  be  had  separately,  or  oolleoted  into 
a  neat  volume,  price,  I  believe,  48.  or 
4s.  6d. — J.  J. 

Shakspenana  are  in  the  ascendant. 
We  may  mention  a  few  in  connection 
with  W.  L.  W.'s  qutzy.    "  Shakspere 
2  B 
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hi*  Birthplace,  HqoMi  tad  Omfa,"  1^ 
BcT.  J.  H  JephMD,  and  "  Shakspwt^t 
SmmtltB,**  in  fao-simik,  «r«  innflnnntd 
hj  VmuB,  Lovell,  Baeve,  and  Co. 
**  BepiinU  of  Soarco  Picon  of  Shak- 
sperian  Critioism,"  Ko.  L;  '*Bomarka 
on  Hamlet,  1736,"  are  promiaed  hj  Mr. 
J.  B.  Smith.  A  "*  Fao-aimUe  of  the 
Fimt  FoUo  of  Sbakapere"  U  to  be 
linied  hj  Mcaan.  Longmatt*  Jan.  let, 
1864.  Charlea  and  Mary  Gowden 
Oaike'a  edition  of  Shakapere  ia  to  be 
nprinted.  The  Cambridge  edition  of  the 
YVorkaiaprognaaiog.  Staonion*a  edition 
IB  niaraiog  in  month!  j  toIb.  bj  Meaan. 
Bontledge.  Chamben  and  Canmther^a 
(ezpnrgi^)  edition  ia  oomploted. 
Ber.  X  Djee  haa  thoroughly  reriaed 
hia  eioeHent  iaane.  Single  volnmed 
pnbliflatiooa  of  bia  worha  are  nnme- 
lonaly  annoonoed.  The  Bev.  W.  61e- 
larkt  **piiblio  orator"  of  Cambridge, 
haa  had  -a  controTeraj  with  the  T^tawt 
regarding  the  UniTOoitj  edition  of 
Shakapeie,  and  ia  anppcMMd  to  have 
•<  wonted"  Mr.  Dallas,  anthar  of  the 
^  Poetice,"  and  one  of  the  ehief  redaO" 
itmr9  of  that  organ  of  pnblio  intelUgenoe. 
J.  CLTriaweU  ia  to  pnbliah  an  Ezami- 
nntion  into  the  anthenticitj  of  the 
"  Life  Portiaitt  of  Shakipere,"  and  Mr. 
Bolton  Coney  haa  iaaned  n  "  Diaqni- 
aitioD  on  the  Sonneta." 

407.  Poetical  Moffoame, — No,  there 
ia  no  magaaine  which  confinea  iti  pagea 
ezclvaiTeiy  to  poetry.  A  aerial  of  Om 
kind  waa  printed  by  J.  Paaamore  Ed- 
warda,  8,  Honeidioe  Court,  Lndgate 
EUl,  London,  entided,  "The  Poetio 
Companion,  for  the  Fireaide^  the  Field% 
the  Woods,  and  the  Streama."  It  waa 
admirably  ooodnoted,  and  n  jreat  pity 
that  it  waa  not  sncoaaifnl  aa  n  apeen^ 
lation.— J.  J. 

The  Poetic  Magagme,  edited  by 
J.  B.  I^eno,  published  by  Farrah  and 
Dnnbar,  ia  apoken  of  aa  **  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  the  Gommunication  to  the 
pnblio  of  the  aoi^  that  may  break  from . 
obacnre  placea."  Its  condacter  is  *'  not 
aa  nnakilled  songster  himaelf."  We 
have  not  seen  the  work.— B.  M.  A. 

408.  "  Wat  Tyler"  is  an  uUn^Badi- 


oal  dinnatio  poem,  writtan  by  Beb«t 
Soiithej(1774— 1843)iAl7»4.  Aeopy 
of  it  waa  snrreptitkmaly  pnUished  in 
1817  to  annoy  the  anther,  who  had  by 
that  time  joiflled  the  ConaermtiTe  party. 
Sonthey  wrote  an  apologetic  lettw  n- 
garding  the  poem,  addrwaed  to  WHliaai 
Smith,  £eq.,  HJP.,  immediately  on  ite 
iaene.  It  haa  been  pnbliahed  aepamteky 
at  aizpcnee,  and  can  be  eaaily  had  by 
order  firom  any  bookaeUer.  In  183& 
the  aame  topic  was  dramatically  tieated 
by  John  Watkina,  aoo-in-law  of  £be- 
neaer  Elliot;  bat  the  latter  does  net 
ejLpifae  himaelf  fiavouxably  about  i^-> 
1BLK.A. 

409.  A  ''Perpetmd  Curaie'  w  Oe 
Chmxh  qf  Emgkmd  ia  the  title  of  a 
clergyman  of  any  pariah  or  diatriet  in 
which  the  tithea  are  noi  receiTable  by 
him.  He  haa  joat  the  aaase  right  to 
employ  a  cniate,  and  the  aame  pdvilege 
of  being  removed  to  some  other  liTiag, 
aa  a  rector  or  Ticar. — ^B.  D.  B- 

410.  How  io  beeomt  a  Certyktied 
GooernmtiU  SehoohuuUr, — ^If  ''Bri- 
tannioaa'*  wiahee  to  beeooa  a  "  tniaed* 
sehoohnaattf,  there  ia  hot  one  way  of 
aooompliahing  that  end,  and  that  ia  to 
enter  a ''  Training  CoUege"  for  one  or 
two  years.    Kone  of  the  ooU^gea  will 
be  disposed  to  take  him  for  laaa  thaa 
twoyearanow.    "  B."  will  haws  to  pay 
from  £20  to  £83  per  aonam.    This 
will  provide  him  with  boaid,  ledgiag, 
washing,  medical  attendance,  and  eda- 
oation.    *'  B."  mnat  decide  what  esl- 
Itge  to  go  to,  and  then  write  to  the 
seorstary  (or  uiformatiao.    If  he  in- 
tends to  commenoa  in  Jaanaiy  ant^ 
there  ia  not  a  day  to  be  loot,  aa  the  liata 
are  m9Stly  made  np.    If  **  B."  ia  a 
Chnrchmao,  be  cannot  do  better  than 
apply  to  the  Saltley  TnOaiag  CoOcge, 
near  Birmingham,  Bev.  W.  Govcr.pria- 
oipaly  aa  there  are  a  lew  vaeanoiM  tlieie. 
If  he  is  not  a  Chnrehmaii,  these  an 
two    places   open ;   one,  Weatmiaster 
Traioing  College  ({/Ae  is  a  "^   'p    ), 
the  other  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Seboel 
Sodetj's  Training   CoUege,    Bersqgfa 
Bead,  London,   open    to   all  coaurs, 
D.    J.    Wilks,   Bio.,    aM^rtaiT.     If 
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"*  B.'*  M  ia  A  paUie  Mhod,  he  ein  sit 
for  ezaminAtioa  withoat  entiiiog  a 
tnuniog  oolkge  at  all,  if  be  think*  he 
ean  peae.  In  that  eeae,  the  muDBgefe  of 
hie  school  moat  applj  to  the  Secretary, 
CemmissioDers  of  Council  on  Edncation, 
Whitehall,  for  information.  The  Seere- 
tarjf  wiU  mt  mtwtr  ike  matter,  ^  B." 
can  can  get  for  6d.  the  ^  Sjllahoa  of 
SnbjecU  of  Examination  for  ChrietiBas, 
1863,"  Longnum.  I  am  almost  afraid 
he  will  be  too  lau,  ae  the  examination 
for  certificates  takes  place  on  the  7th 
of  December,  and  for  Qaeen*s  scholar- 
ships on  the  16th. — E.  B. 

414.  Jacttb  ^eAmen.— The  best  esti- 
mate of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jacob 
Behmen  is  to  be  found  in  "  Honrs  with 
the  Mjstlcs,"  by  Robert  Alfred  Vaoghao, 
B.A.  (Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand); 
also  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life,Death,Barial, 
and  Wonderful  Writings,  of  Jsoob 
*  Behmen;  now  first  done  at  large  into 
Boglisb,  from  the  best  edition  of  his 
works  in  the  original  German.  With 
an  introdactory  preface  of  the  trans- 
lator, directing  to  the  dae  and  right 
use  of  this  mysterions  and  sxtraordinafy 
theoeopber.  By  Francis  Okely,  for- 
merly of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge." 
This  book  may  be  occasionally  met  with 
on  stalls,  and  in  the  second-hand  book- 
shops. The  Swedenborgs,  or  **Ksw 
Church,"  did  ''issue  "  a  reply  to  Emer- 
son's estimate  of  the  great  mystic. 
When  the  *  brave  Enterson,'  ss  Carlyle 
calls  him,  delivered  his  lectnrs  on  Sw»- 
denboig,  at  Hanohsster,  the  Ber.  -^ 
Smitbsoo,  the  editor  and  translator  of 
several  of  Swedenborg's  works,  and  cer- 
tainly the  meet  eminent  minister  con- 
nected with  the  '*New  Gfaareb"  in 
England,  delivered  a  discourse  in  replr, 
which  was  afterwards  republished  in 
the  form  of  an  article  in  the  **JVinp 
Chwrek**  Magawme.  It  is  probable  that 
it  may  have  been  printed  separately. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
''  New  Church  "  publisher,  Mr.  WUIiam 
White,  86,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London. 
—J.J. 

.  The worlts  of JseobBoehmen.the philo- 
sophic mystic  of  Old  Seidenbivg,  near 


OorUto  (1675— 16S4),  wen  tnmslat«d 
into  English  with  ths  help  of  the  HSS.  of 
a  German  named  Frers,  by  William  Law 
(1686—1761),  tntor  to  the  &ther  of 
the  Historian  Gibbon,  and  published  at 
London  in  1765  snd  1772;  and  they 
may  be  got  in  many  public  libraries. 
Henry    Mors    (1614—1687),    whose 
works  were  published  in  8  yoXLfoUo^  in 
1679,  has  in  the  first  vol.  thereof  given 
'*  A  Criticism  of  ths  Tsutonio  Phik^ 
•opby,"  p.  529,  in  Latin.     The  works 
of    Francis    Lee   (1660—1719)   slso 
notioe   the    theosophy    of  Boehmen. 
From  his  works,  in  fsct,  Law  got  ^e 
first  hints  of  the  mystic's  teachings. 
De  la  Motte  Fooqud  has  in   Fnoefa 
written  a  good  '*  Biographical   Essay 
upon  J.  Boehmen,"   1831.    The  ma- 
jority of  the  Boehmenists  and  of  the 
disciples  of  Law  accepted  or  acquiesced 
in  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg  (168fr 
—1772).    The  Primitive  Methodists 
and  the  Moravian  Brethren  are  said  to 
regard  hb  theosophio  tenets  with  oon- 
sidsrable  reverence.    I  am  not  able  to 
speak  spedfieally  regsrding  the  rela- 
tionship between  Boehmentemand  Swe- 
denborgianism,  and  lun  not  aware  of 
any  Emersonian  **  counterblast ''issusd 
by  the  New  Jemsalemites  in  reply  to 
the  American  mystic's  op!nions.->S.  N. 
415.  6'.B.6^ft'cUofi.— lamnotawars 
of  any.    The  fbllswing  fcw  sutements, 
coUeoted  variously,  may  gratify  B.  C. 
George  B.  Gliddon,  though  a  natonliaed 
dtiaen  of  the  American  States,  wss  bor& 
in  Devonshire  in   1809.     His  father 
became  manager  of  an  estabfisbment  at 
Alexandria,  and  he  was  in  his  youth 
engaged  in  commereial  punuits.    In 
eoosequenoe  of  his  mercantile  oonoeo- 
tion  with  the  United  States,  hs  wss 
appointed  consul  for  that  Government 
at  Cairo,  of  which  Boulak,  two  miles 
N.W.,  is  the  port    During  the  period 
of  negotiation  prsoeding  the  war  between 
the  singular  soldier  of  ftrtune,  Moham- 
med All,  and  the  Turkish  Government, 
Mr.  Gliddon  was  busily  engsged  in  find- 
ing a  basis  of  operation  for  America  in 
the  poKey  of  Europe.    As  he  wss  a 
deoUtfed  opponent  of  the  second  raler 
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in  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  was  necessmrj 
that  he  shoold  leare  the  portion  of  it 
nnder  his  sway  on  the  actnal  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  Jnly,  1840.  He  went  to 
America,  and  there  set  himself  to  stir 
np  the  scholars  of  that  oonntry  to  take 
an  interest  in  Egyptian  studies.  For 
this  purpose  he  delivered  coorses  of 
lectures  on  Hieroglyphics,  the  disce- 
Tertes  of  J.  F.  Champollion  (1790— 
1831),  the  celebrated  French  Egypto- 
logist. He  has  issued  many  pamphlets  ^ 
&&,  on  Egyptian  Life  and  Letters.  His 
Otia  E^yptiaca  appeared  in  London  in 
1846.  In  1853,  he.  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  published 
»  The  Types  of  Mankind."  "  The  Indi- 
genous  Races  of  the  Earth*'  is  a  more 
recent  work. — R.  M.  A. 

416.  Napoleon  ol  the  Pyramidt. — 
Thepredie  words  are  said  to  have  been, 
'ADex,  et  songez  que,  du  haut  de  ces 
monuments,  qcarante  siMes  tous  con- 
templent."  "  Go,  and  reflect  that,  from 
the  summits  of  these  pyramids,  forty 


centuries  look  down  upon  yon."    This 
hu  been  put  in  verse  thus: — 
^  Not  all  the  crowns  of  all  the  kings 
That   crouched    beneath   his  etgle 

wings — 
No,  though  they  burned  like  Afric'i 

Aj- 
Were  worth  one  spsrkle  of  his  ere  I 
Paint  him  when  gazing  cki  the  height 
Of  Efrypt*8  art,  before  the  fight,— 
*  Soldiers,  from  these  high  pynunids 
Ages  contemplate  heroes*  deeds.'  * 
— Metropolitan  Magasms,  1832. 

— Replicator. 
417.  The  chairman  of  an  ordinsiy 
public  meeting  ought  not  to  make  or 
offer  any  substantiTe  motioiL  Chair- 
men of  public  bodies,  corporations,  &c, 
follow  the  usual  customs  and  ureoedenu 
of  their  respectire  societies.  Tiie  chair- 
man is,  in  general,  gOTemed  by  the 
analogy  of  the  Speaker  in  Parliament,, 
who  keeps  order,  but  takes  no  part  in 
the  actual  business. — R.  M.  A. 


^\t  Sodelics'  Sjerti0n. 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Pentay  Readmgi.^Vit,  Editor, — At 
the  ancient  town  of  Croydon,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Not.  16th,  a  course  of 
"Penny  Readings"  was  commenced 
with  great  saccaes.  Much  has  been 
done  by  yarious  parties  to  keep  the 
"  working  man"  from  the  public-house 
in  the  evenrngs ;  but  I  Uunk  nothing 
will  erer  prove  so  sncoesafol  as  "Penny 
Rei^ings."  For  "only  one  penny"  a 
working  man  in  his  working  dzess  can 
oome  to  the  new  Public  Hall  in  Croy- 
don, and  listen  to  good  music,  good 
noging,  good  recitation,  good  reading  j 
oan  be  instructed,  and  can  be  amused. 
I  do  not  know  that  these  things  are 
common  in  our  towns;  and  as  they  are 
beneficial  to  the  labonring  classes,  as 
well  as  to  young  men  who  desire  to 


make  good  readers,  or  good  reciten,  I 
purpose  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
system.  Very  little  need  be  said,  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  to  be  nodcr- 
stood.  A  number  of  influential  geoUe- 
men  (clergymen  and  others)  met  ooe 
evening,  and  decided  to  start  a  ooam 
of  rational  amusement,  in  onr  New  Fob- 
lie  Hall,  for  the  poorer  classes.  Om 
pemnf  was  fixed  upon  »a  a  charge  sot 
too  high  for  any,  and  gentleBMn  oat  of 
the  town  and  neighboorbood  were  soU- 
cited  for  their  asristsnne,  ettber  as 
readers,  redters,  or  musical  perfbrmos. 
Of  course  no  payment  ia  expected  by 
the  performers;  and  I  am  sure  in  etciy 
town  thers  will  be  foand  Toaag  "ks 
ready  to  give  their  servioea,  if  not  from 
charity  towards    their  nrighboBr,  e> 
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least  <mt  of  charity  for  thomaelvaa. 
The  hall  was  cro«rdod  on  the  first  oocft- 
sion  with  aU  cUmet^  the  ^^ better"  not 
btinj;  ashamed  to  jog  elbows  with  the 
**  worse  "—(are  thej  not  all  sons  of 
earth?)  and  maoh  interest  was  excited 
in  all  that  was  done.  The  yenerable 
And  mnch  respected  vicar  of  the  large 
parish  was  chairman,  and  opened  ^e 
**  Course"  by  reading  a  very  amnsing 
and  cIcTer  paper  in  an  equally  amusing 
and  clever  style.  He  read,  *'beoaQse 
all  that  was  said  from  that  platform 
most  be  something  that  had  been 
wrtMen.*'  Each  performer  is  limited 
to  fifteen  minutes  at  the  ottteids,  and 
so  a  palatable  variety  is  insured.  The 
proceedings  were  concluded  with  "  God 
bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  at  aboat  ten 
o'clock,  and  all  present  seemed  much 
delighted  with  their  pennyworth.  Now, 
sir,  our  dark,  and  kng  dark  evenings 
have  set  in,  and  I  venture  to  submit 
these  details  for  the  consideration  of 
your  readers  in  all  parts  of  our  king- 
dom. I  consider  such  entertainments 
will  prove  decided  successes,  if  well 
conducted;  and  why  not  make  efforts 
to  save  our  noble  workMBV  from  be-' 
coming  creaUtrtt  and  slaybs  of  the 
bottle  ?--GwTii2ifi  LiSLB. 

BBOHUtT    LiTSBART  AMOOULTIOS. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October  14th, 
a  meeting  to  celebrate  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  above  association  was 
held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Three  MUls 
Lane,  Bromley.  The  chair  was  occn- 
pied  by  the  president^  Harper  Twelve- 
trees,  Esq.,  who  opened  the  meeting  by 
calling  upon  John  James  Andrsw,  the 
honorary  secretary,  to  read  the  report 
of  the  society's  operations  since  its 
commencement,  two  years  ago.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  it. 

The  association  was  established  in 
October,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing weekly  discussions  on  questions  of 
public  importance.  These  meetings 
liave  been  held  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing, when  not  only  have  discussions 
taken  place,  but  original  essays  have 
been    read,  readings  given,  and  im^ 


promptn  speeches  delivered,  by  tke 
members.  A  oonserMstone  was  held 
in  February  laat  year,  and  another  in 
the  following  October.  At  the  latter, 
the  occasion  was  rendired  sdditionally 
interesting  by  the  presentation  of  testi- 
monials to  the  authors  of  the  "  Brom- 
ley Prize  Essays."  These  Essays  wen 
the  result  of  prises  offered  by  Harper 
Twelvetrees,  Esq.,  for  the  best  and 
second  beat  esssys  on  the  **  Cheap 
Prees,"  and  the  "Universal  Penny." 
Lectures  have  also  been  delivered 
during  the  winter  season  by  various 
gentlemen  of  ability.  During  the  past 
six  months  a  library  has  been  formed, 
which  now  consists  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred volumes  in  the  various  branohes 
of  English  literature,  to  which  dona- 
tions, either  in  money  or  books,  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  ooounittee. 
The  financial  poeitien  of  the  association 
is  very  satisfactory,  there  being  a 
balance  in  hand  of  about  £15.  The 
greater  part  of  this  consists  of  dona- 
tions to  the  library,  and  will  therefore 
be  expended  in  the  pnrohsse  of  stand- 
ard English  works. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  plsasnre 
at  being  present  on  the  occasion.  He 
was  in  favour  of  providing  recreation 
and  amusement  as  well  as  instruction, 
for  it  must  beremembered  that  all  would 
not  become  hard-working  studenta,  and 
therefore  it  became  neceesary  to  pro- 
vide gamee  and  reading  of  a  light  cha- 
racter. The  snccees  of  such  associa- 
tions as  these  depended  upon  their  being 
established  on  a  wide  basis,  and  also 
on  the  variety  of  snbjects  which  they 
embraced.  The  failure  of  so  many 
mechanics*  institntbns  had  arisen  from 
the  mistake  of  supposing  all  their  mem- 
bers to  be  hard-working  students,  seek- 
ing nothing  btit  solid  tnstrootioo. 
Tbeir  libraries  had  too  often  been  fiUed 
with  abstruse  books,  and  their  lectures 
were  oAen  too  dry,  nninteresting,  and 
scientific  for  the  working  man,  who  had 
been  toiling  all  day,  and  who  in  the 
evening  folt  fit  only  for  amusement  or 
light  reading.  The  means  nsed  by 
meehanic^  institutions  had  not  been 
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popidaifted  and  mifficleiitly  ad*|yted  to 
tb»  oonditilon  and  habits  of  those  for 
whsssbensfit  tfasj  had  been  establiahsd. 
For  this  raason  he  was  |;Iad  to  see  that 
the  Tsoeiit  moTeoient  for  the  estab- 
lishtneiit  of  workfog  men's  dobs  had 
made  each  n^d  projprew.  These 
elabs  enpplied  a  want  whioh  had  been 
Ixatg  fait)  and  when  rightly  oondaoted 
thej  wore  capable  of  wodnoing  inoal- 
eolable  good,  both  to  the  working  man 
and  to  the  oommanitj  at  large. 

The  Ber.  Sella  Martin  add  that  a 
yeiy  peniioions  Ti«w  was  often  taken 
of  reading-rooma,  in  regarding  their 
first  object  to  be  the  absohito  good 
which  was  reoeiv<ed  from  thorn.  There 
was,  bowsrer,  another  view  to  be  taken 
of  them;  not  onlj  are  they  uaefnl  for 
theknowiedgethejdisseminate,  bntthey 
are  no  less  benefidal  on  aooonnt  of  the 
bad  things  which  they  are  the  means  of 
keeping  oat  of  both  the  stomach  and 
the  mind.  It  is  better,  therefore,  for 
a  man  to  play  an  innocent  game  at 
draughts  or  clicss  without  any  nading, 
than  to  go  to  a  pabhc-honse.  For 
thoee  whose  edncation  had  been  neg- 
lected in  early  life,  this  assodatkHi  sap- 
plied  them  with  the  opportanity,  to 
some  extent,  of  making  np  for  it.  It 
Is  important  to  have  an  aim  in  life, 
thoogh  it  mnst  be  aeknowiedged  that 
many  aim  too  high,  and  are  therefore 
disappointed  and  disbeaitened. 

Mr.  George  Henry  mils  showed  how 
the  principles  of  association  ooald  be 
oarried  oat  in  Utersry  as  well  as  in  other 
pnisaits.  Since  the  estebttshment  of 
so  many  pnbUo  libraries,  the  gatee  of 
kntwledge  had  been  opened,  and  the 
wont  of  aeeess'  to  books,  which  had 
been  prerioosly  feh,  had  now,  to  some 
extMt^  been  supplied.  The  greateat 
adTOBtages  of  association  m  literary 
poffsnits  were  to  be  obtained  from 
classes  ibr  the  syateoiatic  stndy  of 
some  psitkmlar  snbjeot  They  pre« 
vent  snperfiolai  knowledge,  and  the 
mote  onited  they  are,  the  greater  will 
be  the  piogiess  made  indiridnally. 

Mr.  0.  Heritert  Thompeon  spoke  of 
the  great  beneftta  whieb  had  been  con- 


feited,  net  only  individaally,  hat 
nationally,  firom  praetisfaig  tiie  art»f 
pOblic  speaking.  It  was  an  art  w%ieh 
had  been  soooessfhily  nssd  n  andoit 
times  by  each  men  as  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  and  by  Jesos  Chiiit  and  IBs 
apostles.  In  modem  times  they  had 
Chatham,  Pitt,  Walpole^  Wilberferos, 
Bassell,  Brongham,  Ckrkson,  Cobdes^ 
Gibson,  and  P«el,  each  of  whoM 
represents  the  accomplishment  of 
great  reform,  to  a  great  ettooi  by  the 
power  of  pnbfio  epeaking.  Bat  not 
only  wa»  it  of  great  benefit  in  nataoDal 
affaire;  it  also  ezereised  great  inflaenes 
in  local  matters.  Who  was  the  great- 
est  man  in  the  Tcstry?  Was  it  net 
the  beet  speakerP  The  battles  re- 
coiled In  history  were  n&t  eqoal,  cither 
in  namber  or  impeitanee,  to  the  many 
refbrms  gained  by  the  exerciee  of  man's 
voice.  AH,  therefore,  who  had  the  op- 
portanity, sboald  eodeavonr  to  eKweise 
it.  It  is  a  power  which  enables  a  man 
to  raise  himsdf  in  the  social  acale,  aad 
often  gains  for  him  the  highest  plasss 
in  the  realm.  Of  this,  the  htto  Lofd 
LyndhoTSt  might  be  addaeed  sa  a 
example.  It  was  in  conssqneaee  of  his 
snccess  in  pradisittgat  the  bar  that  he 
at  length  reached  the  posilSea  of  Levi 
High  Chancellor.  Instances  not  a  fow 
might  be  addaeed  of  these  who  had 
attained  to  great  perfootion,  simply  by 
praetieing  at  debating  aocietias.  Its 
great  reeommendatien,  however,  was 
the  power  it  gave  of  teaching  othere^ 
from  the  platform,  and  more  eapceiaiiy 
from  the  polpit. 

Mr.  John  Hilton,  Jan.,  sold  that  eas 
of  the  most  important  aids  to  knowlsdge 
in  modem  times  was  the  existenee  of  a 
cheap  litefatare.  He  woold  advise  the 
membere  of  that  aaeociatloa  to  rsad, 
fint  of  all,  iqMdera  histoiy,  aad 
eepedftlly  the  history  of  their  own 
oonntry,  not  only  in  boeks,  bat  in 
newspapen  and  periodicals  of  the  pr^ 
seat  day.  Then,  if  they  had  tisM^ 
theyshonid  read  anoleot  history^tlis 
history  net  only  of  nations,  bat  ef  great 
and'  more  pardeidariy  of  good  im^ 
They  might  with  advoalige  foelods 
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«  their  tmAHii;  m  littto  ll^rfat  litentafs 
—of  tha  b«Kar  class  of  fiction.  The 
meet  importftiit  thing  wm  to  md 
-Ihonnighly,  and  nftkc  the  contents  of 
-evwy  book  our  oinL  Soooms  had  often 
Imsd  attained  by  studyittg;  one  par* 
Hoalar  sabject.  Many  penens  at- 
tempted too  mvoh,  and  beuce  they 
failed. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  MofBin  recommeDded 
«1I  who  desired  to  improve  their  minds 
not  to  neglect  committing  their  thoughts 
to  paper.  It  would  be  of  especial  bene- 
iit  to  those  who  had  to  fpeak  in  public, 
for  it  would  prevent  one  of  the  greatest 
faults  of  the  present  day,  and  that  was 
bad  spelling. 

Mr.  Thomas  Buffham:  Self-culture 
assumes  that  each  one  is  possessed  of 
mental  and  physical  powers  capable 
•of  improvement.  It  signifies,  as  g«ne- 
irnlly  UDderstcod,  the  cokivattoo  S[  the 
mind  by  one^  o#ti  aid*  Kotwith^ 
-standing  the  maay  advantages  of  a 
sobolastio  education,  it  was  well  known 
iktA  many  had  rissi  to  high  positions 
ofinflaeDoe,a»d  had  amassed  immense 
Stores  <ti  knowledge,  by  their  own  un- 
aided bard  study.  Of  such  may  be 
•msntiooed  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  whose 
talented  woite  wiU  be  a  monmnent  for 
generations  to  come  of  his  untiring 
Industry.  Samuel  Drew,  the  profoond 
metaphysician,  and  Slihu  Burritt,  who 
is  acquainted  with  fifty  dMferent  laa. 
guages,  are  among  the  many  instanoes 
which  might  be  adduced  of  the  results 
of  self-culture.  Beading  wns  ene  of 
the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  mind, 
but  as  a  bookworm  is  worse  than  a 
mdser,  becauee  he  leaTes  nothing  behind 
1dm,  oonvenation,  as  a  means  el  in- 
structing others,  should  not  be  n^- 
lected.  Debating  shouki  idso  be  out- 
livated,  though,  in  doing  so,  care  should 
bt  taken  not  to  take  a  side  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  because  such  a 
oonrse  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  error 
'being  distinguished  from  tnith. 

1^.  Joseph  A.  Horner  expreesed  the 
.^leasurs  he  had  feit  in  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  previous  speakers,  who  had 
4idvooated  the  impertnaoe  of  recieation. 


He  concluded  by  sttnngly  urging  the 
members  not  to  neglect  the  reading) 
newspapers,  fren  whwh   tiiey   would 
gather  the  huitcry  of  their  own  times. 

After  the  ucaal  votes  of  thanks,  this- 
interesting  meeting  wus  brought  to  a 
dose. 

Bdin6mffk  Sab^ih  M&rnkiff  Feiht^ 
ship  Union. — The  twenty- third  annual 
meeting  and  MoirSe  of  this  union  was 
held,  November  5th,  in  the  Upper 
Room,  Qaeen  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
when  140  members  and  their  friends 
were  present.  Mr.  John  M.  Lyall,  presi- 
dent, ooon|iied  the  chair.  The  Bev. 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  Free  Tol- 
booth  Chorch,  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer.  After  tea,  a  very  appropriate 
address  was  delivered  by  the  chairman. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sadler,  read 
the  annual  rej)ort,  which  showed  that 
tiie  union  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  embraoes  twenty-four  Sab> 
bath  Morning  Fellowship  Associations, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  581. 
Of  these,  18^  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  sabbath  school  instruction,  and  94 
in  tract  distribution*  Appropriate  and 
impressive  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  I&Bv.  WiHiam  Tasker,  of  West  Port 
Free  Church;  Rev.  Andrew  Morton, 
of  St.  James's  Plaos  United  Presby- 
terian Chureh;  and  the  Bev.  JaoMS 
Spenoe,  of  Gorebridge.  Mr.  D.  Maenab 
was  present  ae  deputy  fran  the  Glas- 
gow Young  Men's  Free  Church  Asso- 
ciation, and  gave  interestmg  iofcrma- 
tion  ngKtdi/ag  the  operaUons  of  the 
sister  union  in  that  city.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  varied  and  enlivened  by  a 
few  eeleot  recitations,  and  also  by  the 
singing  of  a  choir  undsr  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  David  Black. 

Lwerpool  ParUammOaty  ZkbaUn^ 
Society.— This  importam  society  (an 
aeoonnt  of  the  organivatkNi  of  which  is 
given  at  page  470  of  the  haK-yearly 
votame,  July  to  December,  18€S)  held 
its  usual  annual  preliminary  meeting  at 
the  Concert  Hall,  Lord  Nelson  Stnet, 
on  the  last  Thunday  in  Sspfcember. 
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OUB   COLLSOIATB  COUXSB. 


This  meetiog  ioMigiinted  the  fumrih 
se68ioo  of  the  aocietj.  It  was 
uaanimoiuly  agreed  to  re-elect  Thomas 
Cope  as  speaker.  The  members  of  the 
ooancil  of  management  having  been 
elected,  and  the  other  Qflioes  filled  op, 
the  chairman  read  to  the  meeting  a 
report  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
sooietji  and  remarked  at  length  on  its 


prospects,  past  and  present.  A  laiiee 
nomber  of  members  were  pcf  sent.  "Tbe 
Steam  Bams  at  Birkenhead  "  waa  an-, 
nonnoed  hj  the  ministry  aa  the  aolject 
of  the  next  Thniaday's  debate.  A  vote 
of  thanks  havbg  been  moved  and  car- 
ried to  the  chairman  and  offieers  eC  tbe 
sooietj,  the  proceediqga  tenrnnatiri  — 
S.  T.  B.  £. 


OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 


L  ComnwreiaL — I.  If  5,000  onnces 
of  standard  gold  discharge  a  debt  of 
£1,945  16s.  8d.,  how  many  onnces 
woold  be  required  to  settle  one  of 
£328  198.  8d.;  and  what  is  its  value 
per  onnoe?  2.  £6,000  were  left  to  be 
divided  by  trostees  among  fonr  charities, 
in  the  proportions,  respectively,  of  one- 
third,  one-fonrth,  one»fifth,  and  one- 
sixth*  The  tmsteee  gave  the  charity  A 
£2,000;  B,  £1,500;  C,  £1,200;  D, 
£1,000:  was  this  tiansaetion  right  or 
wrong?  Prove  by  the  working  of  the 
qnestion.  3.  A  coach-wheel  revolves 
212  times  in  a  mile:  what  is  its  cir- 
camference?  4.  The  cost  of  6  tcins 
7  cwt.  2qr8.  17  lbs.  at  £3  10s.  7d. 
per  cwt.  ?  Work  both  by  practice  and 
proportion. 

Figwrate.'^l.  How  many  lbs.  are 
there  in  1,284  tons,  and  what  would 
they  be  worth  at  fonrpence  per  lb.?  2. 
In  a  journey  of  100  miles,  how  often> 
would  the  wheels  of  a  carriage— front, 
5  feet;  hind,  7  feet,  in  circumference — 
revolve  ?  3.  How  many  days  of  12 
hours  each  would  17  men  require  to 
work,  to  accomplish  what  10  men  could 
finish  in  19  days  of  10  hours?  4.  If  a 
loaf  of  48  onnces  costs  8d.  when  wheat 
is  54s.  per  quarter,  what  is  the  value 
of  wheat  when  a  loaf  of  82  ounces 
coeU6d.? 

II.  What  books  ought  to  be  kept  by 
peisoBs  engaged  in  a  retail  business? 


Show  why,  and  describe  the  uses  of  the 
books,  giving  examples. 

IIL  Name  the  rivers  in  England 
which  fall  into  the  German  Ocean,  the 
English  Channel,  the  BrisUl  Channel, 
the  Irish  Sea.  Name  the  chief  rivets 
in  each  county  in  Scotland.  Nametfane 
rivers  in  each  of  the  piwinccs  of  Ireland. 

IV.  Write  a  notice  of  the  chief  civil 
and  military  affisirs  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Compoee  a  oontraat  betwoMi 
her  reign  and  that  of  her  pied< 
Maiy.  Write  a  comparison  beti 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
Describe  the  differences  between  Uaiyef 
Scotland  and  Elisabeth  of  England. 
Explain  how  the  claims  of  Kaiy  and 
Elisabeth  conflicted. 

V.  Who  aie  the  chief  aathon  of  the 
present  time,  in  mental  science,  phjsieal 
science,  theology,  travel,  edncatioa? 
Name  and  chaFSCteriae  the  chief  reviews, 
magazines,  and  weekly  serials.  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  three  most 
popular  writers  in  BogUnd,  in  any 
branch  of  litemtnre  ? 

VI.  What  is  method?  What  areita 
laws?  Give  abatracta  of  the  chief 
methodologies.  How  doea  the  iodnettve 
method /em  to  the  deductive?  What 
is  the  difference  between  logical  aad 
rhetorical  method  ?  What  great  Icesoa 
may  we  learn  from  a  cowse  of  kgical 
study? 

VIL  Show  the  differenee  between 
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hnxkij,  BuUimitj)  and  jprandenr.  How  . 
do  these  feelings  arise  and  operate? 
What  are  the  elementarf  ideas  implied 
in  the  term  beaaty?  Show  the  infla- 
toeee  theee  exert  on  the  mind.  How 
do  these  three  qualities  find  expression 
in  literatnre?  What  is  the  genuU  of 
each  of  these  emotions? 

PAST  n. — FBVNOR,  OBRaCAK,  LATIli, 
AHD  OBBBK. 

I.  Theoretical  — ^h9X  are  Terbs? 
How  manj  sorts  of  vsrbs  are  there? 
How  many  moods — ^tenses — numbers — 
persons— conJQgations?  What  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  each 
conjugation?    Copyooow*  and  itre* 

PracticaL  Formfirgt.'—Tnsulat'e'^ 
J'ai  honte  de  vous  dire.  Qael  ige  avez- 
▼ous?  Le  Parlement  a  adopte  cette 
mesnre.  Je  snts  venu  pour  vous  yoir. 
Vous  avoDS  obtenu  la  paix  en  faisant  de 
grands  saoriflees.  EUe  ne  cesse  de 
parler. — I  see  him.  He  giyes  it  to  me. 
I  dare  not  tell  it  to  them*  He  hss  lent 
it  to  jon.  He  returned  from  the  oountTy 
house  which  he  dwelt  in  near  London. 

Form  teeond.— Translate— Anne  de 
Bretagne  poitedait  toutes  les  vertus  et 
tons  les  talents  d'noe  grande  reine;  on 
lui  reproeke  settlement  nn  pen  de  Tiva* 
dt4  qui  exerqait  quelquefofs  )a  patience 
de  Louis  XII.  11  dUait  alors,  Que 
faire  t  elle  ades  qualit^s  admirable;  il 
faut  bien  lui  jpa$ter  quelque  chose. 
-^  Parse  italic  words. 

Form  third. — CoUmb^  as  before. 

IL  Junior. — Translate — 

Blaue  Bergel 

Yon  den  Bergen  stromt  das  Leben, 
Reine  Luft  fUr  Mensch  und  Bieh, 
Wasser  briinlein  sp'dt  und  frUh 
Hnssen  uns  die  Berge  gebe. 

Write  in  German  characters  the  names 
of  thirty  natural  objects,  with  the  proper 
article  prefixed. 


Senaior.—'*  Undine,"  as  durected  in 
Isst  lesson. 

III.  Jtmior. — Neposor Cesar.  Trans- 
late— The  master  avenged  the  death  of 
his  servant  The  two  armies  contended 
on  favourable  ground.  The  soldiers 
fought  ai^ainst  their  enemies.  Gsesar 
led  his  forces  to  the  nearest  hill,  and  set 
them  in  battle  array. 

Shuor, — Translate  and  scan— 

Portus  ab  accessu  ventorum  immotus, 

et  ingens 
Ipse;  sed  horrificis  juxta  tonat  .£tna 

minis; 
Interdnmque    atram    prornmpit     ad 

setbera  nubem, 
Turbine  fnmantem  piceo  et  candente 

farilia; 
Attolletqne  globos  flammamm,  et  sidera 

lambit: 
Interdnm   ecopulos   avulsaque  viscem 

mentis 
Erigit  eructans,  liqnefactaque  saxa  sub 

auras, 
Cam  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoqne  exsBS- 

tuat  imo. 

IV.  JfUM^r.-^Translate  and  parse— 

'Ept^o;  Im  Ttvoc  BdfAaroQ  iorwc* 
Ittcioi)  \vkov  vapidvra  c7^ev  IXot- 
d6pu  Kai  lOKiairrsv  avr6v,  'O  H 
\vKog  i^tj. — -^O  ovroQ  ov  trv  fiE  Xoi^o- 
pcic  a\\cL  6  roTTos* 

Write  out,  translate,  and  pane  two 
verses  of  St  John,  chap.  iii. 

Senior.  —  "  Anabasis,**  as  before. 
Translate  and  parse — 

AXXa  fitriv  "SiaKpaTriQ  yt  au  fuv  ijv 
IV  Tip  ^aviptf'  rrpm  re  yapug  tovq 
vtpijrarovQ  km  yvfivatria  yet,  km 
wXijOovtTijQ  ayopuQ  iku  ^avipOQ  i/v, 
icai  TO  Xotxov  an  tXiyt  fiiv  wg  to 
iroXv     ToiQ  Se    BovXofiivoiQ    t^ijv 

aKOVHV. 


^itjeraru  |t0tts. 


Mbs.  Mary  Furfax  SomervOIe  (b. 
1790)  has  lately  completed  a  work  on 
"  The  Constitution  of  Matter." 


6.  W.  Holmes  is  to  issue  his  papera 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^  under  thd 
title,  "  Soundings  from  the  AtUntic." 
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'*Qiuai<Mi"  (&  B.  Bndbwj),  a 
Leioatter  sab- editor  and  a  fiuruy  pen- 
sioQttr,  whoM  fint  wwk  was  iMiied  in 
1854,  hat  in  the  preis  *'  Ljrical  Waifs." 

Mn.  Bray,  of  Covenliji  wife  of  the 
Mthor  of  **  The  Philoeopby  of  Neces- 
sity,"  &c.,  has, a  work  in  the  press  on 
''  The  British  Empire." 

A.  Ganme  has  prepared  a  (Fmoh) 
translation  of  the  New  Testsment,  with 
introductions,  sninmaries,  notes,  &o, 

£.  Peltier  has  written  a  biography  of 
Benan. 

^  The  Prioke  of  Consdenee,*'  by 
Bichard  Bolle,  of  Hampole  (d.  1849), 
has  been  published  for  tiie  first  time  by 
Asher  and  Co.,  Berlin.  It  is  an  En- 
glish theological  poem. 

Bonitz'  **  Aristotelian  Studies "  are 
publishing. 

'*A  Biography  of  Cari  Bitter,"  the 
geographer  (b.  1 779),  by  Dr.  G.  Kramer, 
is  in  the  press. 

GoettKng's  "  Clasdeal  Bssays  "  are  to 
be  issued. 

**  The  Bar  of  Paris,"  by  M.  Joy,  con- 
tains sketches  of  the  leaders  Favre, 
Berryer,  Dnfanre,  S^nar I,  Martin,  Cre- 
mieux,  &o. 

"Italy,  1861-63,"  byBustow,  Parti. 
"  The  Cavour  Ministry"  is  out 

The  Bey.  Thomas  James,  canon  of 
Peterborough,  author  of  many  papers, 
e.g.,  "  Bees,"  **  Flower  Gardens"  '•  La- 
bourers' Cottages,"  ''Northamptaoahbe," 
&c,  died  at  Teddingworth  Vioange, 
Oct.  24th. 

Jean  de  Dieu  haa  in  the  press  a  atm 
(line  for  line,  and  literal)  tranalation 
into  French  of  Milton's  ''Paradise 
Lost"— JLa  Hrte  ^Eden, 

The  Very  Bev.  B.  C.  Trench  (b.  1807 
at  Dublin)  has  been  appointed,  most 
suitably,  successor  to  Archbishop 
Whately. 

Messrs.  Blackwood  will  publish  Dean 
Bagot's  translation  of  Horace's  "Art  of 
Poetry"  shortly.  [See  a  notice  of  it 
in  British  ControvertialUt,  A\ig.f  1860. 
pp.  122—127.] 

In  ''The  Fnilosophy  of  Geology ," 
David  Page  will  rcTiew  the  aim,  soope, 
and  character  of  that  science. 


J.  F.  Bohmer  (b.<  1795  at  FcaakArt, 
and  librarian  for  thatoity),  aathorof 
"  Baooids  of  Genaan  Songs  and  Em- 
perors," Ac,  died  -Sid  nit.  He  haa  lell 
20,000  florins,  tobe  employed  in  editiv 
hisMSa 

J.  F.  Kirk,  the  anirtant  of  Prsaeott* 
has  written  a  Biography  of  Charlea  the 
Bold,  "the  Napoleon  of  the  Middia 
Ages,"  in  3  vols.,  of  wUeh  two  will  be 
iasnedsoon. 

A  Grimm  priae,  in  henonr  of  the 
lexicographio  hrotb«CB»  ia  about  to  be 
fonndad. 

Bev.  Dr.  A.  MKSanl,  prafaiaor  ot 
Divinity  and  Hebrew,  King*a  College^ 
London,  died  13th  ult. 

Bev.  Alex.  B.  Graesart  is  engaged  on 
a  Critioal  History  of  SaUn,  "  ikorongk 
and  at  the  sane  Ume  rerfrent ;"  a  par* 
tion  of  the  work  relating  to  the  "  Tenp- 
tation  of  our  Lord"  ia  naariy  ready. 

John  &  Bnm  is  preparing  a  "  Bio- 
graphy of  tibe  Fxrach  Protestant 
Clergy." 

Prof.  Alexander  Bain,  Abenleen,  ia 
engaged  on  a  "  Manual  of  Bhetorio." 

Andrew  Findlater  ia  editor  of  Chan- 
ber8'"CyolopsMiia." 

"  Enoch,  the  Fisherman,*'  is  gina  aa 
the  title  of  a  new  poem  by  Tenayaoo^ 
in  the  press. 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  Wvrariay 
novels  ia  to  be  completed  with  the  26ti» 
shilling  Tolume.  Two  ▼olomea  of  the 
Poems  are  to  follow.  lf,in  three  vals., 
Lockart's  Life  of  Scott  were  included, 
Messrs.  Black  would  oonfer  a  boon  od 
the  public. 

A  memoir  of  the  Shakspere  of  Ira- 
land — James  Sheridan  Knowles — is  in 
the  press.  It  is  composed  by  his  only 
suryiTing  son. 

Prof.  LudwigDSderletn,  the  Humanist 
of  Eriaogen,  died  9th  inst.,  aged  72. 

"Shakespeare:  Philosophy  to  be  ga- 
thered from  his  Works,"  by  Corrodi: 
and  "  Shakespeare  Bloesoms,"  by  W.  A. 
Ahne,shQW  that  the  Tercentenary  spirit 
is  active  in  Germany. 

Fried.  Hebbers  drama,  "Nibelniigen," 
has  had  the  1,000  thaler  prize,  and  a 
medal  of  equal  value,  awarded  to  it. 
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